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CHAPTER    I 

HABOLD,  THE  RIVEB  BOY. 

**  Help,  mubdeb,  help  !*' 

Feebly,  yet  shrilly,  the  worda  rang  out  along 
the  narrow  passage  named  Strand  Liuie,  and  over 
the  broad,  dark  river,  that  plashed  and  eddied 
against  the  muddy  bank. 

It  waa  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
August,  1645,  and  old  liondon  had,  as  a  general 
rule,  reti^pd  to  rest. 

Heavy  with  the  plague  which  had  afcricken 
down  its  tent  of  thousands,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  city  was  so  still  and  masy,  that  every  sound 
could  be  heard  that  night,  no  matter  how  faint 
or  feeble. 

There  waa  no  light  in  Strand  Lane  save  one. 

A  fliokering  lamp,  high  up  in  the  chamber  of 
crime,  whence  the  cry  for  help  came  ;  a  cham- 
ber in  an  old  house  that  tottered  over  the  river, 
with  quaint  gables,  and  odd  figures  and  faces 
on  its  doorwsys  and  casements,  the  latter  bulg- 
ing out  perilously  over  the  jagged  and  broken 
pavement. 

«  Help  !-murder!— help  I" 

The  neighbours  lying  coiled  up  in  their  beds, 
came  laxily  to  their  windows  at  last,  and  threw 
up  the  sashes,  and  peered  oat  in  their  night- 
caps. 

But  none  oame  down  to  see  more. 

Murder  WAS  ao  frequent  in  London  in  those 
days,  that  people  were  little  exoited  by  its 
name. 

They  heard  it  called,  pitied  the  victim,  and 
cursed  the  murderer,  and  kept  oat  of  the  way 
for  their  own  sakes. 

The  most  chivalric  of  the  neighbonn  in  the 
street  went  so  far  as  to  remain  at  his  window 
and  listen  until  the  sound  came  agahi ;  bat  when 
he  found  that  it  proceeded  from  the  old  house, 
he  slammed  down  the  sash  agaiSy  and  went 
shivering  back  into  his  bed. 

For  the  hoase  had  had  a  bad  repute  for  years. 

People,  who  in  those  days  believed  in  yhoeU 
and  evil  spirits,  and  such  like  apparitions,  de- 
clared that  the  place  was  hannted,  and  that 
strange  sights  might  be  seen,  and  strange  noises 
heard  proceeding  from  it  in  tlie  small  houn  of 
the  morning. 

It  had  been  untenanted  for  many  yean, 

Jt  had  belonged  once  to  a  eavaller,  who  bad 
espouse  i  the  cause  of  Charles  L»  and  had  fallen 
at  Kaseby. 

Afterwards  the  house  was  abandoned  by  the 
family,  and  the  roof  fell  partially  in,  and  the 
clars  o!  the  windows  was  blown  out,  and  the 
figures  on  its  front  lost  arms  and  legs,  and  the 
huge  griffin  over  the  doorway  had  its  wince 
broken,  and  the  birds  of  night  lodged  in  te 
untenanted  rooms. 

Yet  it  waa  said  that  at  twrite  o*doek  each 
night  the  aonnd  of  boiaea  heeb  waa  heard  com- 


ing up  the  street ;  that  the  horse,  unseen,  stopped 
at  the  door,  and  that  then  the  spurred  boots  of 
a  heavv  man  went  tramp-~tramp  ;  clink— clink 
np  to  the  portal,  which  was  opened  and  slammed 
to  again  violently. 

Then  voices,  now  raised  in  anger,  now  melt- 
ing into  tenderness,  were  distinguished  by  the 
trembling  listeners,  and  after  a  time  the  invi- 
sible cavalier  would  come  tramp,  tramp,  olink, 
elink,  once  more  down  the  staircase  and  across 
the  pavement,  and  the  phantom  horse  would 
bear  him  away  like  a  whirlwind. 

"  Help  I— murder  t--help  V* 

This  time  the  cry  aroused  some  one,  for,  rising 
as  it  seemed  at  first  out  of  the  ooze  and  slime 
en  the  river's  bank,  tb«re  came  a  figure— >a  smull 
figure— which  was  distinguishable  after  a  mo* 
meat  as  that  of  a  boy. 

He  was  clad  in  rags  and  tatters,  without 
shoes,  stockings,  or  hat,  and  he  tubbed  his  eyes 
as  he  raised  himself  to  the  level  of  the  street,  as 
if  just  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep. 

Then,  glancing  up  at  the  old  house,  and  seeing 
the  lamp  burning,  and  hearing  strange  murmur- 
ings  sncti  as  he  had  neyer  beard  before,  he  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  but  running  np  to  the  old 
mansion,  he  clambered  np  the  watertpout  and 
entered  by  one  of  the  broken  windows,  as  if  he 
had  often  done  so  before. 

Falling  down  almost  in  his  harry  to  enter 
quickly,  he  sent  the  bats  and  sparrows  fluttering 
and  flying  about  the  room,  making  such  a  whir- 
ring, whissing  noise,  that  nothing  of  the  sounds 
of  crime  was  heard. 

Presently,  however,  when  he  had  crept  to  the 
door  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  shadow  of 
the  heavy  atalroase.  be  heard  above  him  the 
voioe  of  a  man  spealiag. 

«  Ah  1  shout  and  scream  as  you  will,*'  he  said, 
**no  one  will  come  to  yon.  Tell  me  vour  name, 
and  the  place  where  the  wUl  ii  hidden,  or  you 
die  this  night  V* 

"  Never  I"  gurgled  a  voioa,  "  KUl  me,  but  I 
will  not  tell  you.    He " 

The  cry  was  not  rrpeated  this  tia»e. 

It  was  atepped  by  a  hmtal  dutch  of  the 
throat. 

*'Tell  me,"  cried  tiia  first  speaker,  savagely, 
his  tones  tremnloas,  evidently  becaoae  he  was 
shaking  to  and  fro  his  unfortunate  fiotim ;  ^  tell 
me,  or  yoa  die  now  1" 

*«  Never  I"  oried  the  Yoioa  again. 

Then  there  was  a  load  wntk  and  a  crashing 
noise,  as  if  a  man's  howl  had  been  driTon  againia 
the  floor. 

The  boy  waited  to  hear  no  more. 

With  a  load  ahovt,  he  apiang  np  the  broad 
stalrosae»  and  arrived  attha  door  of  ^e  chamber 
juat  aa  the  assassin  waa  withdrawing  a  knife 
from  the  cheat  of  an  old  man,  whose  long  white 
hi^  waa  dabbled  in  blood. 

waa  no  light  bat  the  dandiag^  moertain 
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moonlight,  which  fell  npon  tbe  white,  ghastly 
face  of  the  victim,  whose  ejea  were  closed  as  in 
death. 

The  murderer  waited  not  to  see  who  was  the 
intruder,  bat»  rnshing  from  the  body  of  .the  one 
whom  he  had  sacriftced  to  his  brutal  pission, 
he  sprang  out  of  another  doorway,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

**  This  isn*t  pleasant,"  said  the  boy,  to  him- 
self,  in  a  wonderfully  low  and  melodious  voice^ 
trembling  and  agitated  now,  be  it  sdd—buti 
drawing  from  his  pocket  what  seemed  to  be  a 
square  block  of  tin,  he  slid  aside  a  little  screen 
in  it,  and  disclosed  a  tiny  lamp. 

With  this  he  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the 
old  man,  and  threw  the  faint  gleam  upon  his 
face. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  handsome  man ;  white, 
ghastly  and  still,  but  it  was  scarcely  the  faoe  of 
a  dead  man. 

There  was  a  slight  tinge  of  red  in  his  lips,  and 
a  faint  flntteriag  of  the  heart,  too,  proved  that 
he  still  lived. 

Pladng  the  lamp  upon  the  floor,  the  boy  ran 
hurriedly  down  the  stairs,  and  making  his  exit 
by  the  same  way  as  he  had  entered,  ran  down  the 
river^s  brink,  and  fetched  in  a  leathern  bottle 
some  water. 

With  this  he  hurried  back. 

The  old  man  still  lay  on  the  floor,  but  there 
was  a  strange  tint  of  red  in  his  cheeks,  and  the 
blood  scarcely  flowed  at  all  from  the  wound  in 
his  chest. 

His  enemy  had  evi«!ently  missed  his  aim. 

Dashing  Bome  of  the  cold  liquid  in  the  old 
man*s  face,  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  per- 
ceiving him  open  his  eyes. 

He  stared  wildly  round,  and  as  his  glance  fell 
on  the  face  of  the  young  lad  kneeling  by  him, 
he  seemed  overwhelmed  with  surprise. 

The  youth's  face  was  a  fair  one  to  behold, 
although  rags  only  covered  his  form. 

Light  hahr,  in  profuse  curls,  overhang  his  fore- 
head ;  large  brown  eyes  flashed  out  from  an  oval 
face  ;  whiie  the  straigtit  nose,  tbe  rounded  oheeic, 
and  the  carved  month,  made  up  a  pleasant 
and  uncommon  coontenance. 

**  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  old  man  ;  *'  and 
how  came  you  here  so  opportunely  ?" 

^  I  am  Harold,  and  1  came  through  the  first 
floor  win'-'ow,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Harold,  eh  1    Harold  what  V 

'*  Nothing  else,  sir.    I  know  no  other  name.*' 

^  Strange,"  muttered  the  other.  *<  Help  me 
up,  boy  ;  help  me  up,  and  let  me  sit  in  yonder 
chair,** 

The  boy,  with  much  difficulty,  did  as  ho  was 
bidden. 

He  was  a  strong  boy,  of  bet^'cen  fourteen  and 
fifteen,  but  the  man  he  was  lifting,  though  long 
passed  the  middle  age,  was  tali  and  stout. 

When  he  had  sat  down  in  the  chair,  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  silence. 

Then  he  said,  half  to  himself,  and  half  to  the 
boy, 

"  So  your  name  is  Harold  P*' 

"Yes,  sir." 

•*  Only  Harold ;  you  know  no  other  V* 

*'  They  call  me  Harold,  the  Biver  Boy ;  that's 
all  I  know.** 

'*  Then  you  have  friends  ?*' 

"  Only  some  boys.*' 


"  Ah  I  bad  companions — bad  companions,  no 
doubt,"  said  the  cavalier,  for  as  such  he  was 
dressed.    *'  Would  you  like  honest  work  V 

Tbe  boy's  eyes  glistened. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  he  said ;  **  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  earn  honest  money." 

'*  Oood.  You  have  saved  my  life,  and  I  will 
see  that  you  are  rewarded  for  it.  Oo  to-morrow 
evening  to  Master  Frank  Leslie,  the  armourer  of 
the  Strand,  and  tell  him  your  name.  But,  stay, 
yon  must  have  a  name  ;  let  us  think.*' 

More  than  once  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his  lips 
moved  as  if  he  were  about  to  speak,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  re^illy  uttered  a  sound. 

At  length  he  said— 

"Harold  Fordyce,  that  will  do.  Well,  go  to- 
morrow night  to  the  armonrer^s,  and  mention 
your  name ;  and,  if  you  choose  to  become  his 
apprentice,  and  learn  a  good  trade,  your  papers 
will  be  ready  to  sign." 

Tbe  boy's  eyes  flUed  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude. 

**  Ob,  thank  you,  sir.  This  has  always  been 
the  dream  of  my  life.  I  am  most  grateful,  sir, 
and  will  go  as  soon  as  to-morrow  evening  comes, 
and  try  to  do  my  duty.  But  I  am  afraid  Mas- 
ter Leslie  will  scarcely  look  at  me  in  these 
cipthes." 

"He  will  have  others  ready  for  you,  never 
fear,"  said  the  old  man  ;  *'  he  will  bo  instructed 
by  me.  Oo  fearlessly,  and  /  will  watch  after 
you." 

The  boy  hesitated  a  moment. 

Evidently  he  wished  to  say  something,  but 
feared  to  do  so. 

At  last  he  burst  out  as  if  he  were  about  to 
commit  a  crime. 

*' Please,  sir,  may  I  know  the  name  of  my 
benefactor  ?" 

The  old  man  averted  his  head. 

"  I  have  no  name,"  he  said,  with  much  emo- 
tion. **  Do  not  ask  a  question  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  answer.  I  know  you  are 
grateful,  that  is  sufficient,  and  as  /  am  grateful 
too,  you  need  never  fear  that  1  shall  want  re- 
minding. And,  now,  since  I  am  very  faint  and 
weary  from  loss  of  blood,  I  will  remain  here 
and  try  to  sleep.  Sit  you  in  that  other  chair, 
and  sleep  also." 

Harold  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  peril  of  the  assassin's  return,  he  bad  just 
dozed  otr,  when  his  benefactor's  voice  said — 

*'  One  word  more  ere  you  tleep.  Did  you  see 
the  face  of  the  man  who  attacked  me  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  plainly.  A  dark,  scowling  face, 
burnt  by  the  sun.    I  can  see  it  now.*' 

"  Then,  if  you  meet  him  again,  take  no  notice 
of  him  ;  leave  vengeance  to  me,  for  that  hour 
when  vengeance  may  be  mine,  without  in- 
juring another,  will  be  the  happiest  of  my 
life." 

Ac  he  spoke,  Harold,  who  was  half  asleep, 
fancied  that  his  form  hovered  over  him  like  a 
gigantic  shadow  and  dissppeared. 

Then  be  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was 
the  king's  armourer,  and  married  a  princess,  and 
woke  up  to  And  the  moming*8  sun  hot  and 
burning  on  his  faoe. 

But  this  and  the  old  room  with  its  dark  floor, 
atained  with  red  patches  and  its  ra^rged  tapes- 
tries, was  all  he  saw,  for  the  old  cavalier  was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  ABMOTJREB*S  DAUGHTEBS. 

That  day  seemed  an  age  to  Harold. 

Thrown  on  the  world  at  each  an  age  that  he 
could  remember  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor 
friends,  he  ooiUd  trace  back  no  line  of  family, 
had  no  hereditary  sympathies,  had  no  name  to 
be  proud  of,  had  no  future  to  look  forward  to 
bat  one  marked  by  drudgery  and  toil. 

His  first  remembrance  of  life  was  when, 
driren  from  a  low  coal-shed  to  run  on  an  errand, 
he  had  returned  to  find  the  place  closed,  and 
the  proprietor  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

He  had  sobbed  on  a  doorstep  then  for  an 
hour,  and  been  led  away  by  a  straoge  woman, 
and  made  one  of  a  new  family. 

And  then,  when  he  was  twelve,  he  had  been 
turned  out  into  the  streets  again,  and  \ras 
made  to  roam  hither  and  thither  for  his  Hying, 
picking  up  unconsidered  trifles,  but  never  ob- 
taining them  dishonestly. 

His  latter  life  had  been  very  hard« 

No  kind  word,  no  whisper  of  love  had  tended 
to  soften  the  roughness  of  his  path. 

Fortune  had  seemed  to  scowl  on  him  from 
his  birth,  and  he  had  scowled  on  every  one  in 
return,  never  feeling  anything  but  bittemess^f 
heart,  and  scarcely  ever  meeting  with  a  soul 
that  did  not  cuff  and  menace  him. 

Now,  however,  at  length  a  change  for  tho 
better  seemed  coming,  and  eagerly  and  wist- 
fully  he  looked  forward  to  the  night. 

Many  a  rueful  glance  he  gave  at  the  ragged 
clothes  that  covered  him  as  he  fancied  now 
Master  Frank  Leslie,  the  armourer,  would 
despise  him  for  presenting  himself  in  such  a 
guise. 

He  kent  very  much  aloof  from  his  companions 
on  that  day,  feeling  a  little  above  them,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  and  not  caring  to  talk, 
moreover,  but  rather  to  think  and  dream  of  the 
future. 

At  length  the  darkness  of  the  autumn  day 
came  down,  and,  with  a  beating  heart,  Harold 
Fordyce — as  we  may  now  call  him— made  his 
way  towards  the  armonrer*s  shop. 

It  was  a  quaint,  odd-looking  plaoe,  with 
figures  of  men  in  armour  supporting  impoBsibie- 
lookin^  vases,  and  guns,  and  pistols,  and  coats 
of  mail  and  gorgeous  cloth  trappings  in  the 
diamond-pointed  windows 

Altogether,  it  was  so  grand  a  place  to  Harold*s 
^yes  that  he  almost  feared  to  knock ;  bu^  at 
length,  he  summoned  up  courage,  and  gave 
a  rat-tat  at  the  door,  which  was  open,  be  it 
Bsid,  so  that  he  could  have  walked  in  had  he 
chosen. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

An  elegantly- dressed  young  man  about 
eighteen  came  to  the  door. 

In  spite  of  the  elegance  of  his  attire,  how- 
ever, it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  did  not  disdain 
hard  work,  for  his  R>otles8  white  sleeves  were 
rolled  back,  and  his  hands  were  broad  and  dis* 
coloured. 

He  had  a  fine  handsome,  open  face,  and  he 
■miled  genially  at  Harold  as  he  saw  him  stand- 
ing there  in  his  rags  and  tatters,  timidly  trying 
to  get  out  a  speech. 


**  Ah,  you  are  the  new  apprentice  P»*  he  said, 
«^Wng.    "  Come  in  ;  you  are  expected." 

These  words  cheered  Harold*s  heart,  and, 
murmuring  a  faint  «  Yes,"  be  followed  the  young 
man  along  a  dark  passage  into  a  workshop  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  where  the  clanging  of 
hammers  showed  that  the  men  were  still  at 
their  labour. 

He  was  quite  dazed  when  he  entered,  for  what 
with  the  chink— chink-Hshink,  clang— clang- 
clang  of  the  hammers,  and  the  gleam  of  the 
steel  and  the  brilliant  lights,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  entered  a  new  world. 

In  one  comer  of  the  long  workshop  was  a 
dwarfish  creature,  about  a  year  older  than 
Harold,  working  away  at  a  breastplate. 

His  hair  was  red  and  curly,  standing  stiff  all 
over  his  head,  which  rested  forward  on  his 
chest,  while  his  shoulders  formed  a  broad 
prominent  hump  at  the  back. 

His  head  was  large  and  his  face  broad  and 
white,  with  round  eyes  bolting  from  beneath 
shaggy  colourless  brows,  a  round  nose  looking 
as  if  it  had  been  stuck  on  anyhow,  and  a  wide 
gaping  month  whose  colourless  lips  were  dis- 
torted into  a  hideous  grin. 

By  his  side,  directing  him,  was  a  man  whose 
stature  can  only  bo  described  by  saying  that  he 
was  a  giant. 

His  head  was  a  fine  massive  one,  with  a  face 
full  of  brute  beauty  and  courage  ;  his  shoulders 
broad,  his  arms  brawny,  his  height  full  six  feet 
eight. 

He  stopped  from  his  work  and  leaned  on  his 
hammer  as  Harold  entered,  and  then  burst  out 
into  a  roaring  laugh  which  echoed  throughout 
the  whole  building,  his  broad  sides  shaking,  his 
features  lighting  up  with  a  smile  of  genial 
humour. 

"  Well,  so  you  are  our  new  apprentice,  eh  V* 
he  said,  after  his  laughter  had  expended  itself. 
"There,  don't  colour,  my  boy.  You've  an 
honest  face,  with  all  your  torn  feathers.  You 
came  with  a  good  recommendation,  so  get  you 
gone  upstairs  and  dress,  that  we  may  see  what 
vou  look  like  in  decent  clothing.  Qnelf,  see 
him  up  to  his  room.'* 

With  a  stammered  "thank  you,  sir,"  Harold 
followed  the  dwarf  up  a  narrow  staircase  with  a 
ceiling  so  low  that  he  wondered  how  the  giant 
could  ascend  at  all,  until  they  reached  a  room 
on  the  third  floor. 

**  Here's  your  room,  and  these  are  your 
clothes,"  said  Quelf,  with  his  ghastly  grin. 
"  Do  you  want  mo  to  stoji,  eh  V* 

"Not  if  you  don't  wish  it,"  said  Harold; 
"only  I  don't  know  what  I'm  to  put  on." 

Quelf  looked  at  him  sneeringly. 

*'  Can't  you  see  the  clothes?"  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  suit  of  snuff-coloured  things,  lying  on  a 
white-sheeted,  comfortable  bed. 

"  Yes,  thank  you  ;  and  is  this  my  bed  ?"  asked 
the  young  apprentice. 

"Yes.  I)o  you  want  to  know  anything 
more  ?" 

"No,"  cried  Harold,  irritated  by  the  dwarf's 
surly  manner.  "  No,  I  can  do  well  by  myself 
now," 

The   dwarf   grunted  out  some  unintelligible 
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reply,  and  quitted  the  room,  rolliog  out  with  a 
sidling  gait,  like  a  crab. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Harold  was  metamor- 
phosed. 

No  one  who  had  seen  him  nse  from  among 
the  ooze  and  slime  of  the  river  on  the  precoding 
night  would  have  recognised  him  in  the  well- 
dad,  dean-looking,  handsome  young  apprentice 
who  presently  made  his  appearance  in  the  work- 
shop. 

"  Come,  we  look  trim  and  nice,  now,*'  said 
the  giant,  proudly.  "  We  will  go  and  see  my 
wife  now.    Follow  me." 

Quitting  the  shop,  he  once  more  led  Harold 
up  the  stairs  to  the  first-floor,  where,  in  a 
beautifully-furnished  room,  sat  Mrs.  Leslie  and 
her  two  daughters. 

The  former  was  a  stout,  tall,  commanding 
woman,  as  genial  and  plcasant*looking  as  the 
giant  himself. 

The  two  daughters — ^the  one  about  eighteen, 
the  other  somewhere  about  Harold's  own  age, 
were  very  different  in  their  appearance  and 
manners  to  their  mother. 

The  ddest  wsa  a  dark  beauty,  with  long  curls 
falling  over  her  shoulders,  black,  piercing  eyes, 
and  a  pretty,  disdainful  mouth. 

The  youngest  had  bright  golden  hair  in  waves 
on  her  pretty-shaped  head,  large  blue  eyes,  and 
a  mouth  as  beautiful  as  that  of  her  sister,  and  a 
figure  quite  as  pretty  as  ter  sister's  also,  but 
that  it  was  more  petite. 

Both,  however,  had  the  same  peculiarity, 
which  was  a  look  of  pride  and  malice  about  the 
mouth,  and  a  fierce  gleam  in  the  eye,  which  told 
of  an  indomitable  self-will. 

Krs.  Leslie  received  Harold  kindly,  and  talked 
to  him  about  his  future  prospects ;  then,  presently 
she  quitted  the  room,  and  left  him  with  the  two 
girls. 

They  were  embroidering,  and  never  even  cast 
their  eyes  on  him,  though  Harold  thought  every 
no  w  and  then  that  the  youngest  one  sent  peculiar 
looks  at  him  from  beneath  her  meek,  drooping 
eyelids. 

She  was  very  beautiful,  and  Harold  had 
had  scarcely  more  than  fiitting  visions  of  such 
beings,  and  so  bis  glance  was  cons'antly  upon 
her. 

Suddenly  she  turno^ 

•*  Boy,  what  are  you  looking  at?"  she  said.  • 

There  was  a  kind  of  pride  and  self-conceit 
mingled  in  her  expression,  with  anger  as  she 
spoke,  and  then  her  eyes  lingered  on  his  face  in 
surprise,  as  it  were,  that  he  was  noble  and 
handsome,  when  he  was  only  a  common  ap- 
prentice, picked  up  out  of  the  *<  dough  of 
despond." 

**  I  am  looking  at  you,'*  he  said,  innocently. 

«  Then  don*t  look  at  me.  Wo  don't  like  rude 
boys  here,"  she  answered. 

And  then  her  sister  smiled— still  not  looking 
at  him— and  patted  the  young  girPs  head,  as  if 
she  had  said  and  done  something  very  clever, 

"  I  didn't  know  I  was  doing  anything  wrong 
in  looking  at  you,"  said  Harold,  flushing,  <*and 
I  am  sorry  if  I  have  offended." 

**  Why  did  you  look  at  me  ?"  asked  the  girl, 
playing  with  her  embroidery. 

"  Because,"  said  the  boy,  who  had  never  been 


taught  to  disguise  his  thoughts,    "  because  you 
are  so  beautiful." 

The  young  thing  muttered  something  im- 
patiently, and  the  elder  sister  pouted,  and 
seemed  annoyed,  but  no  more  was  said  about 
his  looking. 

He  looked  to  his  heart's  content  until  Master 
Leslie  came  in,  who  seemed  surprised,  and  not 
best  pleased,  that  he  was  there,  and  sent  him 
down  into  the  workshop  to  have  his  supper. 

The  nicely-dressed  young  man  and  the  dwarf 
had  supper  with  him;  and  the  former,  whose 
name  was  Leicester  Talboys,  cracked  jokes  about 
his  altered  appearance,  and  the  dwarf  said  i-pite- 
ful  things,  so  that  what  with  the  good-natured 
fun  of  the  one,  and  the  spiteful  jests  of  the 
other,  Harold  was  glad  when  he  had  finished 
his  meal,  and  was  able  to  go  to  bed. 

He  had  been  used  to  sleep  beneath  the  old 
river  arches,  and  upon  heaps  of  straw,  any- 
where. 

And  now  be  crept  into  sheets.-as  white  as  snow, 
and  a  bed  as  soft  as  down. 

He  was  so  comfortable  that  he  could  positively 
scarcely  sleep  at  first ;  and  at  length  when  he 
fell  into  a  heavy  slumber,  and  dreamed  of  the 
two  beautiful  girls  ho  had  seen,  and  the  strange 
woman,  and  the  scene  in  the  old  house,  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  opening  of  a  door, 
and  the  sound  of  voices. 

Tliey  were  the  voices  of  Leicester  Talboys 
and  Alicia  Leslie. 

"Is  the  horse  ready?"  asked  the  armourer's 
daughter. 

*'  Ye8,  Mistress  AlicU." 

"Then  underneath  the  coat  of  mail  in  the 
workshop,  with  the  gold  embossed  work  on  it, 
you  will  find  the  letter.    Go  quickly." 

Then  all  was  silent,  for  the  steps  of  Leieester 
Talboys  as  he  retreated  could  not  be  heard. 

Harold's  windo>7  overlooked  the  workshop, 
and  he  threw  it  open  and  looked  out. 

All  was  )n  darkness  at  first ;  but  after  a 
moment  he  saw  Leicester  Talboys  move  along 
the  yard,  and  then  searching  in  the  workshop 
by  the  aid  of  a  lamp. 

Then  he  went  out  again,  and  the  house  once 
more  relapsed  into  silence ;  and  so  ended  the 
first  night's  mystery  for  Harold. 

The  morning  found  him  at  work  with  the 
otherB,  under  the  tuition  of  Quelf,  the  Dwarf. 


CHAPTER  HL 

WUAT    nAROLD    SAW     AT    THE    ABUOUBEB'S 
SHOP. 

Gleams  of  lightning  vivid  and  frequent  ushflied 
io  the  following  night. 

Work  had  been  little  cared  for  that  day. 

The  giant  and  the  dwarf  had  done  their  best 
to  initiate  the  new  apprentice  in  the  secrets  of 
his  trade,  and,  in  spite  of  the  over  offidonsness 
of  the  one  and  the  intensely  disagreeable  man- 
ner of  the  other,  he  had  contrived  to  pass  a  not 
unpleasant  day.  ,        .^  •      ,    ^ 

Very  early  in  the  evenmg,  long  before  btd- 
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time  had  arrived,  he  was  told  that  he  might  go 
to  bis  room. 

It  waa  the  giant  who  told  him  tbia. 

All  the  otbera  had  quitted  the  workahop,  and 
when  the  giant  had  quitted  it  also,  nerer  doubt-' 
ing  that  Harold  would  at  once  follow  hia 
instructions,  the  young  apprentice  waa  left 
alone. 

Thinking  nothing  of  any  special  reason  why 
his  master  should  wish  him  to  retire  so  early, 
the  boy  did  not  hurry  himself  to  quit  the  Bho|% 
but  kept  working  away  at  the  simple  work 
which  Master  Leslie  had  set  him. 

Time  passed  quickly. 

What  with  his  own  labour,  and  the  amuse- 
ment he  obtained  from  examining  the  curiona 
armour  around  him,  he  took  no  note  of  the 
hours,  and  it  waa  dark  and  the  storm  had  begun 
before  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  told  to 
retire. 

The  lightning  flaahed  yividly  and  beautifully 
over  the  brightly  polished  armour,  each  flash 
illumining  every  point  of  steel  in  the  work- 
shop. 

Standing  up  at  the  window,  where  his  form 
waa  hidden  by  a  coat  of  mail,  he  waa  glancing 
out  upon  the  increasing  storm,  when  a  sound 
met  hia  ears  that  rivetted  him  to  the  spot. 

"For  the  king  I  One  and  ten  I"  cried  a  voice. 

Then  a  cloaked  man  entered  the  yard  and 
waited. 

*'For  the  king!  One  and  nine!"  said  a 
second. 

And  80  on  until  eleven  stood  in  the  dark 
court. 

Then  the  giant  himself  came  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  workshop. 

**  There  is  some  mystery  here,"  thought 
Harold  ;  **  and  if  he  finds  1  am  here,  and  shall 
discover  it,  he  will  destroy  me." 

He  looked  round  him  everywhere  for  a  place 
of  concealment. 

The  workshop  was  full  of  old  pieces  of  armour, 
but  there  waa  no  time  to  move  from  the  spot 
where  he  now  stood,  and  the  giant  had  already 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock  when  he  determined 
to  remain  where  he  was. 

So  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  he  coiled 
himself  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old  coat  of 
mail,  and  remained  perfectlv  still. 

He  had  hardly  concealed  himself,  when  the 
giant  came  into  the  workshop,  ushering  in  his 
eleven  companions,  whose  features  were  all 
hidden  by  masks  and  low  hats. 

<'  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  '<  I  have  apologised  so 
often  for  our  peculiar  place  of  meeting,  that  I 
will  no  longer  do  so.  You  are  satisfied  that  I  am 
a  staunch  friend  of  the  good  cause,  and  that  if  I 
dared  I  oould  give  you  a  better  one.'* 

This  ppeech,  which  had  been  aaid  in  the  same 
voice  and  with  the  same  intonation  and  pompoaity 
of  manner  for  weeks  before,  waa  received  with 
great  lerionsneea  by  the  assembled  gentlemen, 
who  ranged  themselves  round  the  working  tables 
as  beat  they  oould. 

What  followed  waa  quite  unintelligible  to 
Harold. 

They  spoke  of  strange  things^  of  the  tyraany 
of  Oliver  Cromwell— of  the  long  wished- for 
restoration  of  Charles  II. ;  things  which  Harold  * 


did  not  understand,  but  whtoh  impressed  him 
with  the  idea  that  some  terrible  revolution  was 
impending. 

The  eleven  men  liatened  in  ailcnce  while 
Master  Leslie,  the  armourer,  read  out  to  them 
a  report  of  some  proceedings,  and  disclosures  for 
the  future. 

Then  at  a  whisper  from  one  of  the  other  men 
he  left  the  workshop. 

Hardly  had  he  gone  then  there  was  a  noise 
like  the  clanging  of  a  bell ;  then  a  rattle  as  of 
slender  steel  chains  ;  then  one  of  the  huge  coata 
of  armour,  standing  erect  in  a  comer,  was  moved 
aside,  and  a  female  figure  atepped  into  the  room. 

It  waa  Alicia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
armourer. 

A  murmnr  ot  pleasure  greeted  her  appearanoe. 

The  men  were  evidently  quite  prepared  for  her 
coming,  although  her  atrange  and  wild  manner 
waa  calculated  to  impress  them  at  fliat  with  an 
idea  that  all  was  not  right. 

"  Centlemen, "  she  said,  glancing  at  the  door 
as  if  she  expected  to  see  her  father  return, 
**  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  what  my  father  baa 
to  say,  and,  aa  usual,  yon  are  aware  that  the 
reverse  of  what  he  haa  said  is  the  truth.  Here 
are  the  instructions  to  each  of  you ;  take  them  aa 
quickly  as  possible." 

The  eleven  men  advanced  one  by  one  and  re- 
ceived from  her  hands  a  small  piece  of  p'^per, 
taking  it  sileatly  and  retiriog  again  without 
speaking. 

Harold  watched  the  proceedings  in  silence. 

Presently  one  of  the  eleven  stopped,  and  when 
he  received  the  letter  from  the  hands  of  Alicia 
Leslie,  the  armourer*8  danghter,he  passed  another 
to  her. 

She  received  it  with  a  smile  and  whispered 
what  seemed  to  be  but  one  word. 

Then  he  passed  away  like  the  rest,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  eleven  conspirators  had  retired  to 
their  several  places,  Hnd  the  armourer's  daughter 
had  disappeared,  and  the  giant  had  returned. 

Then,  after  a  hurried  conaultation,  the  eleven 
quitted  the  workshop,  and  the  place  was  now  in 
ita  old  darkness. 

The  young  apprentice  waa  once  more  locked  in. 

What  waa  he  to  do  7 

How  could  he  get  out? 

He  looked  around  him. 

The  ^oor  by  which  the  giant  had  emerged 
waa  locked. 

There  was  no  egress  there. 

He  tried  the  door  by  which  the  young  girl  had 
appeared. 

It  waa  locked  also. 

He  glanced  round  again,  and  then  he  crawled 
round  to  the  windows. 

They  were  double  bolted 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ? 

To  be  found  there  in  the  morning  would  be  to 
prave  himself  an  iograte  to  the  first  bentfactora 
he  had  ever  met. 

Joat  aa  he  thought  this^jnst  aa  the  tears  were 
rising  to  his  eyes,  an  anawer  to  the  bnbb  ing  at 
his  heart— he  heard  a  alight  noise  in  one  comer 
of  the  room. 

He  listened,  keeping  very  stiil. 

The  noise  at  once  ceased. 

6tm  Harold  had  the  aense  to  liateiu 
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Some  time  passed, 

**  I  wUl  pretend  to  deep,"  thought  the  young 
apprentice.  <<  Perhaps  this  person  who  is  oon- 
oesled  here  also  will  then  show  himself." 

Half-an-honr  passed  again. 

Then  the  rastfing  noise  was  heard  again  ;  and 
presently  from  underneath  a  coat  of  mail 
emerged  the  figure  of  the  dwarf,  Qaelf  1 

Harold  watched  him,  and  saw  that  he  moved 
the  door  through  which  the  young  girl  had  ap- 
peared. 

lie  sprang  out. 

'•Hold,  Qaelf r*  he  cried;  "you  have  been 
listening?" 

The  dwarf  turned  savagely. 

"  Ha  !'•  he  cried,  "  what  do  you  here  T" 

*'  I  have  been  listening  too/'  said  Harold. 

The  dwarf  laughed. 

*'You  are  bold,*' he  said. 

"  Not  more  bold  than  yon,**  he  cried.  **  You 
have  been  listening,  and  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
known.  Let  me  advise  you  :  let  me  out  with 
you,  and  let  us  shake  hands  over  the  matter.'* 

"Very  well,**  said  Quelf, with  a  sour  smile, 
*<  I  will  let  you  oat.  Come,  and  don*t  break  your 
neck  in  the  dark.** 

*'  You  wouldn't  mind  that,**  said  Harold. 

"  Not  I,*'  said  the  dwarf,  and  led  the  way. 

The  staircase  was  very  dark,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Harold  Fordyoe  could  find  hia 
way. 

Presently,  however,  it  became  lighter,  and 
then  he  could  see  that  they  were  standing  upon 
a  circular  landing,  from  which  two  staireases 
descended. 

At  tbe  bottom  of  one  of  these  he  could  descry 
plainly  the  ripple  of  water. 

*<  Where  does  that  lead  to?**  he  said,  halting, 
and  pointing  towards  the  glistening  wavelets. 

Tbe  dwarf  made  no  reply  to  this  question. 

He  merely  said, 

'*  Follow  me  ;  this  is  the  way.** 

Harold  repeated  bis  question. 

**  I  don't  know,*'  returned  Qaelf,  savagely.  "  I 
fancy  it  goes  to  the  nver  ;  I  never  tried.  Come, 
or  w«j  may  be  discovered.** 

'<I  will  find  it  out  for  myself  ere  long," 
thought  Hafold,  and  followed  him  without 
another  word. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  out  in  the  fresh 
air  of  night,  with  the  ooze  Mud  slime  of  the 
river  bank  beneath  their  feet,  and  the  tall,  dark- 
looking  warehouses  nodding  over  them. 

On  one  side  was  tbe  rolling  river,  on  the  other 
a  nsrrow  wooden  staircase  led  up  to  the  back 
yard  of  the  armourer's  house. 

Up  this  the  dwarf  led  Harold  Fordyce,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  they  were  both  within  their 
own  chambers,  and  once  mere  asleep  ;  the  one  to 
slumber  away  in  a  heavy,  animal  slumber,  the 
other  to  dream  strange  dreams  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  the  wild  girl,  who  seemed  to  have 
such  power  to  lead  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  DOOM  OF  THB  TRAITOB. 
Thb  next  day  passed  without  any  special  in- 
cident, and  the  evening  came  again. 


Harold  was  late  at  work  finishing  a  small  piece 
of  embossed  work  whioh  was  to  be  tftted  on  a 
coat  of  mail. 

Quelf  was  working  at  the  other  end  of  the 
shop,  and  Leicester  was  absent. 

Harold  was  so  engaged  in  his  labour,  to  which 
he  had  taken  so  great  a  fancy,  that  he  never 
noticed  the  door  open,  and  a  light  figure  glide 
across  the  room. 

The  dwarf  glanced  round,  and  th^n  with  a 
grunt  resumed  bis  work. 

Tbe  new-comer  was  Ettie  Leslie,  the 
armourer*s  youngest  daughter. 

She  came  close  behind  Harold,  and  gszed 
over  his  shoulder  with  a  cynical  sneer  upon  her 
young  and  beautiful  face. 

Presently  her  expression  changed  as  she  saw 
the  handsome  face  of  the  young  apprentice, 
flushed  and  eager,  bent  over  his  labour,  which 
he  was  executing  with  the  precision  of  a  far 
older  hand. 

**  Harold,'*  she  said  in  a  soft  voice. 

Tbe  young  apprentice  turned  roand  hurriedly, 
and  his  cheeks  and  forehead  were  suffused  with 
crimson,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  soft  face  of  tbe 
girl  who  had  spoken  to  him  so  harshly  on  the 
first  night  of  his  coming. 

"  Don't  look  at  me.  I  don't  like  it,  yon  know,*' 
she  said,  but  she  did  not  speak  nearly  so  harshly 
as  she  had  done  before. 

Harold  dropped  bis  eyes. 

**What  is  it  you  wish  for?*'  he  said,  in  a 
tremulous  voice. 

He  seemed  to  lose  all  his  native  courage  when 
in  her  presence. 

The  haughty  girl  had  already  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  heart. 

<*  You're  to  come  with  me  a  moment,'*  said 
she,  with  an  imperious  wave  of  the  hand. 

The  dwarf  started  round  and  glanced  at  her. 

A  savage  grin  was  upon  his  face. 

"  Haven't  you  made  a  mistake  ?"  he  said. 

**How?"  cried  the  girl,  glancing  at  him 
firmly. 

*<  Isn't  it  me  you  want  ?**  he  said,  as  if  he 
well  knew  that  she  understood  the  evil  conveyed 
in  his  words. 

She  made  a  gesture  as  though  she  would  have 
struck  him. 

Then  she  turned  away  contemptuously,  as  if 
he  was  unworthy  of  her  notice,  and  said  to 
Harold,  in  a  softer  and  gentler  tone  than  she 
had  ever  used  before, 

"  Come,  Harold,  I  am  waiting." 

Harold  at  once  followed  her,  and  she  led  the 
way  up  the  staircase  to  the  room  where  he  had 
first  seen  her. 

"Alicia  wants  you,"  she  said;  "she  will  be 
here  in  a  few  moments.  Sit  down;  yes,  you 
may  sit  there  by  me.  I  want  to  ask  you  some 
questions." 

"  Very  well,  miss  ;  I  will  answer  you,'*  said 
Harold,  meekly. 

*•  Do  you  like  my  sister  ?" 

"  No ;  I  am  afraid  of  her,"  said  the  young 
apprentice. 

**  Would  you  rather  do  as  J  tell  you  f" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  answered,  eagerly. 

The  young  girl  fiushed  and  smiled. 

"Well,  then,"  she  said,  speaking  now  more 
hurriedly  and  eagerly,  "do  as  I  tell  you.    My 
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slfitcr  will  Bend  you  with  a  neasage'^a  letter. 
When  yod  deliver  it  the  gentleman  will  Bay  to 
you  '  Slay  here,  or,  if  yon  will  not  like  to  remain 
here  alone,  follow  me.*  Bemain  where  yoa  are 
at  first.  You  will  ace  something  if  you— — 
Here  is  my  Bister.'* 

Alicia  at  this  moment  sailed  into  the  room, 
and,  glancing  neither  towards  one  nor  the  other, 
walked  to  a  secretaire,  and  sat  down. 
.  After  a  little  while,  Alicia  turned  towards 
Haroli ' 

<*  Before  you  came  here  they  called  you  the 
river  boy,  did  tttey  not  ?" 

"They  did,  Mistress  Alicia,** 

"  You  can  row  a  boat  ?** 

"Yes." 

*•  Without  any  help?" 

"Yes.'*       ' 

"  That  is  ^ell.  Now,  listen  to  me ;  and  see 
that  you  understand  me.  I  wish  you  to  go 
down  the  wooden  staircase  which  leads  from 
the  back  yard  to  the  Thames ;  you  will  find  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps  a  boat,  a  light  one, 
which  you  can  easily  manage.  Enter  this  and 
row  down  the  river  towards  London  Bridge. 
When  you  have  passed  the  Temple  Gardens 
yod  will  see  Saville  House.  You  know  it?*' 
.  "  Yes,  Mistress  Alicia,  I  know  it  Well.** 

**  Mo6r  your  boat  there,  and  go  up  ihe  staifs. 
Pass  on  boldly,  give  this  letter,  and  the  watch- 
word I  Will  give  you  will  free  yon  from  all 
interference.  When  you  reach  the  door  knock 
boldry.'  The  6nVwBo  receives  the  letter  will 
tell  you  what  to  do  next.*' 

She  handed  him  the  letter  as  she  spoke. 

"And  the  watch- word,  madam?*' 

***The  man  witkout  a  name,*  Now  go, 
Harold ;  and  recollect  that  this  journey  is  to  be 
known  to  no  one. 

"Not  Mr.  Leslie?" 

"Not  even  to  him.  To  me  and  my  sister 
alone." 

With  one  fartive  glance  at  the  younger  sister, 
who,  now  that  Alicia*8  ^es  were  upon  her,  kept 
her  own  fixed  upon  the  carpet, -Harold  quitted 
the  room.  and.  hurrying  down  Into 'the  yafd, 
found  the  boat  exactly  where  it  had' been  de- 
scribed to  be. 

It  was  moored  loosely  against  the  piles  on 
which  stood  a  projecting  part  of  the  building  ; 
and,  entering  it,  he  soon  pushed  off  upon  tlie 
river, 

Fiix  over  the  sky  the  clouds  had  gathered 
heavily,  and  the  objects  upon  the  river  were 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  water ;  and  it 
seemed  truly  as  if.  he  were  floating  along  a 
black  lake,  along  whose  shores  towered  vast  and 
gloomy  ruins. 

Pulling  along  lustily  towards  Saville  House, 
and  thinking  of  his  new  prospects  and  the  young 
fair  girl  who  was  beginning  to  have  so  strong 
an  influence  upon  his  heart,  he  never  noticed 
a  sudden  jerk  to  his  boat,  nor  did  he  observe 
anything  unusual  until  he  heard  a  guttural  laugh 
near  him. 

Then  he  glanced  up. 

Upon  the  extreme  end  of  the  boat  on  the  last 
thwart  of  it  sat  a  grotesque  figure. 

It  was  the  dwarf— Qnelf  1 

Harold  stopped  rowing. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?*'  cried  he, 
loudly. 


Qaelf  laughed  again. 

"  I  am  come  to  keep  you  company,"  he  said  ; 
"perhaps,  too,  I  can  help  to  show  you  the 
way." 

"  No,  no,'*  said  Harold  ;  "  there  yoa  are  wrong. 
You  shall  not  go  with  me.  I  am  on  a  secret 
errand.  You  must  let  me  row  you  ashore.  How 
did  you  come  here  ?'* 

"  I  swam  after  the  boat,**  said  the  dwarf,  chuck- 
ling. 

"  Then  swim  back,  or  let  me  row  you  ashore. 
You  cannot  come  with  me,**  said  Harold,  turn- 
ing the  head  of  his  boat  towards  the  Surrey 
side. 

"  I  shan't  go  on  shore  if  you  do  row  there," 
said  Quelf,  doggedly.  "  Besides,  you'll  be  late 
at  Saville  House." 

"  I  would  rather  be  late  than  go  there  with 
you,"  said  Harold,  still  pulling  vigorously. 

Presently  he  reached  shallow  water. 

"  Now,**  said  Harold,  "  wade  on  shore." 

"No,**  cried  the  dwarf,  still  sitting  where  he 
was. 

Harold  sprang  up. 

"Come,  Qaelf,*'  he  said,  "you  must  go.  I 
can*t  have  any  more  of  this.** 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  angrily  towards  the 
dwarf  with  a  threatening  gesture. 

Quelf  was  prepared  for  this. 

He  had  anticipated  a  fight  ^ 

"  Keep  off,*'  he  cried,  drawing  a  long  glitter- 
ing knife,  and  flourishing  it  over  his  head,  "  keep 
off,  or  I  shall  be  the  death  of  you  1" 

But  Harold  was  not  thus  to  be  daunted. 

Knowing  that  impetuosity  in  matters  of  this 
kind  is  ever  the  best,  he  dashed  forward,  and 
rushing  upon  Quelf,  suooeeded  in  seising  the 
wrist  of  the  hand  that  held  the  knife. 

"  You  had  better  give  it  up,  Qaelf  I"  cried  he ; 
"  you  don't  want  to  murder  me,  I  suppose,  and 
unless  you  do  that,  you  won*t  get  over  me.  Ill 
die  before  I  give  in.** 

"  So  will  I,"  gurgled  the  dwarf,  savagely. 

"  Well,  then,  I  wiU  row  back  and  teU  Alicia 
of  your  conduct  to-night" 

"  Ha  !  ha  1  ha  1"  laughed  Quelf  ;  "  what  do  I 
care  for  her  7  I  am  independent  of  her  ;  she 
dare  not  harin  me."  ' 

All  this  talk,  while  the  just  glinting  moon 
sparkled  on  the  bright  knife,  and  the  boat  was 
floating  out  into  deeper  water  without  the  boys 
observing  it. 

As  he  spoke  the  dwarf  made  one  vehement 
struggle  to  wrench  his  hand  away. 

Then  there  was  a  deadly  straggle,  the  two  boys 
rocking  to  and  fro  upon  the  edge  of  the  boat, 
bending  here  and  there  upon  the  thwarts  of  the 
swaying  skiff. 
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A   MYSTERIOUS 

At  length,  joBt  as  the  dwarf  had  lucoeeded  in 
seizing  Harold  by  the  throat,  they  fell  o?er  the 
edge  down  into  the  black  water. 

Quelf  *8  grasp  relapsed,  and  when  Harold  rose 
to  the  surface  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  boat  was  not  far  distant,  and  by  dint  of 
No.  2. 


ASSASSIVATIOV. 

▼igorons  swimming,  the  practised  river  boy 
succeeded  in  reaching  it  and  getting  into  his 
his  seat  once  more. 

Again  and  again  he  looked  aroUnd  him,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  head  of  his  enemy  rise  that 
be  might  save  him. 
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But  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble 
of  doing  so,  for  Quelf  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

*'  It  was  his  own  fault,"  thought  Harold,  as 
he  pulled  once  more  towards  Sayille  House. 

It  was  not  long  now  ere  he  reached  it,  and 
mooring  the  boat  to  a  pile  ran  eagerly  up  the 
stairs. 

This  led  beneath  a  dark  archway,  like  that 
which  leads  'to  the  Traitor's  Gate,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  Harold  could  find  the  gate 
by  which  he  had  been  told  to  enter;  but  at 
length  he  found  before  him  a  broad  iron-bolted 
porta],  at  which  he  knocked  loudly. 

After  a  few  moments  it  was  opened  by  a  tall 
soldier,  clad  in  armour. 

"  What  want  you,  boy  7"  he  said,  as  the  light 
from  the  lamp  in  the  dark  old  hall  within  fell 
upon  the  dripping  form  of  the  young  apprentice* 
**  Sir  Henry  Saville,"  said  Harold,  boldly. 
"  What  is  your  pass- word  ?" 
'**ThB   man  without  a  name,**'  answered, 
Harold,  boldly. 

"  Good,"  returned  the  trooper ;  **  follow  me, 
then." 

The  heavy  door  clanged  to  as  the  man  spoke, 
and,  ere  the  echoes  had  died  awayj,  Harold  was 
following  his  conductor  up  a  narrow  stone 
winding  staircase,  such  as  one  hears  of  as  exist- 
ing in  the  old  castles. 

Presently  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  large 
room,  which  might  have  been  a  receptacle  of 
the  dead,  so  old  and  black,  and  plainly  hung 
was  its  tapestry,  so  gloomy  the  pictures  on  its 
painted  ce. ling,  so  strangly  grouped,  and  tall, 
and  dark,  the  ooats  of  mall  disposed  around  it. 
"Wait  here,'*  said  the  soldier;  "and  Sir 
Henry  Saville  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments." 

With  these  words  he  dosed  the  door,  and  left 
Harold  alone  .with  the  dull  oil  lamp,  the  gro- 
tesque pictures,  and  the  blackness  of  darkness 
everywhere  around  him. 

To  say  he  did  not  feel  nervous,  would  scarcely 
be  expressing,  the  truth,  although  no  absolute 
fear  of  danger  invaded  his  mind. 

It  was  depressing  and  nervous  work  to  sit 
there  in  the  great  silent  house  alone ;  and  he 
was  glad  when  the  heavy  tread  of  a  spurred 
boot  told  him  that  somebody  was  coming. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman 
entered,  tall,  young,  and  well-built,  and  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion. 

Though  young,  howeter,  there  was  a  serious* 
ness  about  his  manner,  which  showed  how  deeply 
his  thoughts  were  engaged  in  some  great  enter- 
prise. 

"Ton  have  a  letter  for  me,  I  presume,  young 
sir  ?'\  he  said,  addressing  Harold. 

The  young  apprentice  handed  it  to  bim,  and 
he  read  it  attentively. 
Then  he  turned  once  more  to  the  boy. 
"  Will  you  remain  here  or  come  with  me  ?"  he 
said. 

Instantly  the  words  of  the  armourer's  young- 
est daughter  occurred  to  Harold's  mind. 
"  I  will  remain  here,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  You  are  not  afraid  of  this  gloomy  place  P" 
said  the  cavalier. 
"No,  sir." 

Sir  Henry  nodded,  and  quitted   the  room, 
locking  the  door  after  him. 
For  some  time  all  was  stilL 
Then,    in   some  chamber  adjoining,   there 


seemed  to  be  tramping  of  feet,   and  other 
commotion. 

Presently  the  tapestry  was  swayed  to  and  fro 
by  a  rushing  wind,  and  Harold,  impelled  by  a 
strange  instinct,  crept  behind  it. 

He  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  he  saw  that 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  a  stream  of  light 
fell  upon  the  tapestry,  and  voices  too  could  be 
heard. 

Gliding  up  to  this  hole,  he  glanced  through, 
and  saw  a  sight  which  thrilled  him  with  surprise 
and  terror! 

The  room  into  which  he  glanced  through  the 
aperture  in  the  wall  was  hung  in  black,  and 
round  the  benches  sat  twelve  men  in  masks,  one 
of  them  being  stationed  on  a  seat  higher  than 
the  rest. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  man  also  masked, 
who  appeared  to  be  standing  under  judgment 
before  them. 

Harold  could  soon  see  that  he  was  bound 
tightly ;  that  his  arms  were  fast  down  by  his 
side,  and  that  his  standing  posture  was  forced 
upon  him  by  being  tied  to  an  upilght  piece  of 
wood. 

At  the  moment  when  Harold  gazed  in— seeing 
all  these  things  at  a  glance— the  man  was  un- 
masked by  the  one  who  sat  next  to  him. 

A  distorted,  hideous  face  was  that  which  he 
gazed  on— a  face  pale  with  rage  and  fear 
mingled. 

He  was  not  gagged,  but  a  convulsive  movement 
of  hia  mont£  wowed  that  his  tongue  was 
gone. 

When  he  opened  his  lips  indeed  a  frothy  foam 
stood  upon  them.   ' 

Lord  Hastings  was  speaking  when  the  mask 
was  removed. 

"  Simon  Lawless,'*  he  said,  "  I  can  but  add  to 
what  I  have  said,  that  I  regard  your  punishment 
as  a  just  and  necessary  one.  Ton  have  been 
discovered  in  the  verv  act  of  betraying  us  ; 
though,  unfortunately  for  yourself,  yon  betrayed 
us  to  one  of  ourselves.  Your  tongue  has  been 
cut  out  that  you  may  no  longer  babble.  Now 
drink  as  9M  do,  to  the  health  of  King  Charles  I. 
Raymond,  hand  to  him  the  glass" 

The  man  evidently  understood  the  meaning 
of  his  superior,  and  taking  a  glass  which  was 
standing  near  him,  handed  it  to  the  prisoner. 
All  the  men  in  masks  raised  their  glasses. 
"To  the  health  of  King  Charles  I.,"  said  the 
ohiet 
The  prisoner  hesitated. 

"  Drink  or  you  die,**  said  the  chief,  in  a  solemn 
voice. 

The  man  gazed  for  an  instant  wistfully  in  the 
speaker's  face,  and  then  with  a  kind  of  convulsive 
movement  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips  and 
swallowed  its  contents. 
Harold  almost  guessed  the  truth. 
The  man  stood  for  a  moment  after  drinking  the 
liquid  and  gazed  wildly  around  him. 

Then  his  face  became  white  and  his  body 
writhed. 

A  convulsive  horrible  movement  of  his  lips 
showed  that  he  was  trying  to  speak,  forgetting 
in  the  excitement  of  his  braio  that  his  speech 
had  been  for  ever  taken  from  him. 

"  Miserable  man,'*  said  the  chi^,  in  a  solemn 
Toioe,  "  your  doom  is  sealed.  The  poisoned  wine 
you  have  just  drunk  is  your  atonement,  let  us 
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hope,  for  your  acts  of  treachery.    My  friends, 
behold  the  fate  of  a  traitor." 

The  twelve  men  gazed  earnestly  at  the  being 
who  was  suffering  such  terrible  torture,  while 
Harold,  unable  to  keep  his  eyes  from  the  spec- 
tacle, still  beheld  it  with  a  sickening  heart. 

It  was  soon  o?er. 

The  Tictim  made  a  few  strange  gargling  noises 
with  his  throat,  then  he  gasped  for  breath,  then 
his  eyes  fixed,  and  he  sank  in  a  heap  as  it  were, 
looking  something  like  a  huge  insect  that  had 
been  transfixed  against  the  wall,  and  allowed  to 
die  in  that  position. 

The  chief  waited  until  the  man  was  really  dead. 

Then  he  said  in  as  solemn  a  Toioe  as  b^ore, 

'*  The  meeting  for  to-night  is  dosed.  We  will 
meet  to-monow  night  again  at  the  same  hour." 

Then  the  twelre  judges  moved  away  through 
the  dark  hangings,  and  the  lights  grew  dim  aa 
they  went,  and  as  the  young  ^prentice  gazed  at 
the  last  figure,  they  seemed  nothing  more  pal- 
pable to  his  eyes  than  shapeless  phantoms. 

Before  he  had  time  to  return  to  his  seat^  Sir 
Henry  SavUle  re-entered  the  room« 

He  was  so  much  engaged  in  thought,  however, 
that  he  did  not  observe  our  hero  emerging  from 
behind  the  tapestry. 

<*  My  lad,"  he  said«  handing  Harold  a  note, 
«*  give  this  to  your  mistress  and-^" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  gazing  the  while 
fixedly  in  the  face  of  the  young  lad. 

'*  No,  never  mind,  give  her  the  note ;  give  it 
caref  ally  and  that  is  all." 

Harold  moved  towards  the  door  very  slowly. 

The  man's  manner  indicated  that  he  vrished 
to  say  more,  but  he  did  not. 

The  door  was  reached  silently,  and  it  had 
closed  behind  him  before  Harold  knew  he  was 
without. 

Hastily  he  ran  down  the  slippery  stone  steps 
which  led  to  the  river  and  entered  his  boat. 

The  river,  as  he  pushed  off  upon  its  rippling 
bosom,  was  far  from  being  as  dark  as  when  he 
entered  Saville  House,  but  it  seemed  to  wear  a 
far  more  gloomy  and  dismal  aspect. 

Where  was  Qaelf  the  dwarf  ? 

Was  he  dead— swallowed  up  in  the  black 
broad  stream,  and  sucked  by  the  broad  current 
towards  the  ocean  7 

His  hideous  form— ghastly  now  and  dead^ 
seemed  perched  in  the  btem  of  the  boat  as  Harold 
pulled  towards  home,  and  it  was  with  a  savage 
energy,  increased  by  a  sense  of  fear,  that  the 
young  apprentice  made  his  way  towards  the 
stairs  which  led  up  to  the  armourer's  house. 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  them,  he  started  back 
with  a  loud  cry. 

Seated  there,  with  his  rough,  dishevelled, 
frizzly  hair  matted  together  by  the  salt  water, 
was  Quelf  the  dwarf. 

He  laughed  a  discordant  laugh  as  Harold's 
eyes  fell  on  him. 

*'  Ha,  ha  I"  he  said,  <*  you  didn't  expect  to  find 
me  here,  I  know.  You  thought  you  had  mur- 
dered me  ;  but  not  so,  my  time  is  not  yet  come." 

"I  never  tried  to  kUl  you,"  said  Harold, 
.'*  otherwise  I  oould  easily  have  done  so." 

"  Ha  t  it  is  very  well  to  say  that ;  it  is  not 
your  fault  that  I  am  not  dead  at  this  moment. 
Never  mind,  fear  nothing.  My  revenge  will 
keep.  It  will  come  when  it  is  least  convenient 
to  you  to  meet  it" 


He  sprang  up  as  he  spoke. 

"  Stay,"  cried  Harold,  «  one  word." 

**  Bah  1"  exclaimed  Quelf,  assuming  a  tragic 
attitude,  "  I  wish  no  more  speech  with  you." 

And  with  these  words  he  ran  down  the  steps 
and  disappeared  as  it  were  iu  the  river  ;  while 
Harold,  without  waiting  for  more,  hurried  up  to 
the  house. 

The  armourer's  youngest  daughter  was  on  the 
look  out  for  him. 

**Mj/  sister  is  waiting  eagerly  for  you,"  she 
said ;  "  hurry  up  to  her.  But  tell  me,  did  you 
do  as  I  asked  you  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"  And  did  you  see  anything  ?" 

"Yes.    Isaw— — " 

'*  Never  mind,  don't  tell  me  anything  ;  only 
watch." 

So  saying— speaking  withal  in  an  odd.authori- 
tative  voice -she  led  the  way  up  the  stairs. 

Alicia  Leslie  was  seated  almost  iu  the  same 
position  as  when  she  had  given  him  the  instruc- 
tions. 

She  turned  sharply  round  as  the  young  ap- 
prentice entered. 

*'  Well,"  she  said,  eagerly. 

"Here  is  your  letter.  Mistress  Alicia,"  he 
answered,  respectfully,  as  he  handed  her  the 
note. 

She  took  it  and  read  it  anxiously. 

*'  Good,"  she  said.  "  Had  you  any  trouble  ? 
Were  you  watched  or  followed  ?" 

"  By  no  one  that  you  do  not  know.  Mistress 
Alicia,"  answered  Harold.  "  I  was  followed  by 
Quelf." 

*•  By  Qaelf?" 

Harold  qaickly  told  h>s  story. 

Alicia  listened,  biting  her  lips  the  while,  and 
looking  ghastly  white. 

But  she  made  tio  remark,  only  muttering  in- 
distinct words  to  herself,  which  the  youth  could 
not  hear. 

Presently,  after  clenching  her  small  white 
hands  savagely  together,  and  gazing  angrily  at 
the  fire,  as  if  in  its  fiames  she  oould  see  some 
hated  face,  she  rose  suddenly  and  quitted  the 
room. 

"What  wiU  she  do  to  Quelf  7"  asked  Harold, 
musingly. 

He  was  thinking  of  his  own  position— think- 
ing of  the  kindness  of  his  benefactor,  and  of 
Master  Leslie,  and  wondering  whether  by  what 
he  had  done  he  had  jeopardised  his  situation. 

''Do  to  him  I"  said  the  young  girl,  "why, 
nothing." 

"  Nothing !  why,  she  looked  terrible !"  cried 
the  apprentice. 

"  Yea ;  but  she  can't  harm  him  ;  she  mustn't. 
Now  you  had  better  go." 

Harold  rose  up,  neaitated,  and  then  going 
across  the  room,  raised  her  hand  to  bis  lips,  and 
kissed  it 

The  girl  fiushed  crimson. 

"Don't  do  that,"  she  said,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"Why,  miss?  Have  I  offended  yon?"  said 
Harold,  timidly. 

"  No,  no ;  but  if  my  sister  or  Leicester  were 
to  see  you  they  would  kill  you." 

Hurold  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"Then  would  you  save  me  from  them?  Is 
that  the  reason  you  do  not  wish  me  to  be  seen  I" 
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HU  glance  was  bo  earnest  that  the  yonng  girl 
rose,  pouting. 

**  Now  you  make  me  angry,'*  she  said. 

And  then  she  walked  out  of  the  room  with 
such  an  a£Eeotafcion  of  her  sister's  dignity  and 
hauteur  that  Harold  could  scarcely  repress  a 
smile,  full  as  his  heart  was. 

Tet  there  was  a  pleasurable  emotion  in  his 
breast. 

He  felt  instinctirely  that  she  hftd  an  interest, 
if  nothing  more,  in  his  welfare. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BEN  FIBEBBACE. 

About  four  miles  from  what  is  now  known  as 
St.  John's  Wood—that  is  to  say,  the  road  towards 
Finchley — stood  an  old  hostelry  which  was 
known  for  a  long  distance  round  and  by  all 
those  who  passed  along  the  highway  as  Martin's 
Ferry  House. 

Its  real  sign  was  the  Red  Cross  Knight ;  but  I 
suppose  old  Hezekiah  Martin  and  his  friends 
thought  this  somewhat  too  romantic  and  high- 
Bounding  a  title,  so  that,  although  the  terrific- 
lookiog  knight  with  his  angular  form  and  his 
white  shield,  and  his  blood-red  cross,  still  ap- 
peared on  the  swinging  signboard,  the  inn  was 
Always  spoken  of ,  as  I  hare  said,  as  the  Ferry 
House. 

It  was  a  queer  old  building,  erected  on  the 
edge  of  a  broad  stream  where  both  horses  and 
▼eMdes  had  to  cross  the  shsllow  water. 

The  front  of  it  faced  the  high  road,  was  of 
black  boarding  with  quaint  diamond-paned  win- 
dows and  a  wide  portal  almost  too  low  to  allow 
any  one  to  pass  under  it. 

There  were  rough  wooden  seats  and  tables 
before  the  door,  and  the  swinging  sign  above 
them,  and  now  and  then  on  festive  occasions  a 
flag  waved  over  the  building. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  building  ran  the 
stream  over  whose  margin  nodded  the  tall  reeds 
and  rushes,  and  en  the  left  side  was  a  dark,  un- 
wholesome-looking pool  where  ducks  and  pigs 
luxuriated,  and  which  was  too  deep  to  be 
drained. 

It  was  generally  well  frequented,  this  same 
Ferry  House,  and  on  the  evening  when  we  intro- 
duce it  to  our  readers,  the  tap-room  was  crammed 
to  overflowing  with  soldiers. 

It  was  the  time  now  when  the  power  of  Charles 
Stuart  began  to  decline. 

After  his  first  successes,  which  had  made  him 
too  confident  of  the  future,  he  had  suffered  ter- 
rible reverses ;  and  since  Oliver  Cromwell  had 
assumed  the  command,  his  armies  had  been 
driven  in  helpless  rout  from  one  field  after 
another. 

In  those  days  when  every  other  man  you  met 
was  a  soldier,  you  could  not  enter  an  inn  without 
seeing  one  room  or  another  filled  with  the  noisy 
fellows. 

Oaths,  songs,  rattling  of  iron  scabbards,  and 
tinkling  of  glasses,  such  was  the  mixture  of 
sounds  which  resounded  from  the  tap-room  of 
the  Ferry  House  on  this  evening. 

It  was  principally  the  Republican  troopers  who 
honoured  old  Hezekiah  Blartin  with  their  cus- 
tom, although  he  professed  no  attachment  either 
t  o  king  or  parliaments  and  treated  both  sides  the 
same. 


On  this  occasion  over  twenty  men  were 
gathered  together  in  the  room  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  their  captain,  who  had  departed  on 
some  secret  errand. 

One  of  them,  seated  near  the  log  fire  which 
blazed  up  the  ample  chimney,  was  a  tall,  broadly- 
built  young  man,  with  jet  black  hair  and  a  pair 
of  bright  black  eyes,  who  was  a  great  favoutfrite 
with  bis  companions  as  he  was  with  his  captain. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  seated  there 
smoking  and  eyeing  the  door  as  if  watching  for 
some  one. 

"  Why,  Ben  Pirebrace,"  cried  one  of  bis  com- 
rades, "you're  dull  to-night.  Wake  up,  man, 
and  give  us  one  of  your  rattling  songs." 

"  Not  to-night,  Barlow/'  sad  the  young  tsooper, 
**  I'm  not  in  tune  or  trim  for  singing." 

*' Drink,  then,  and  make  yourself  merry,*' 
returned  Edgar  Barlow,  passing  him  a  foaming 
tankard  of  strong  ale. 

Ben  drank  a  little,  and  then  replaced  it  on 
the  table,  but  never  a  atave  of  any  song  sang  he. 

**  Why,  Dudley,"  said  Barlow,  "  did  you  ever 
see  Ben  in  such  a  guise  as  this  7  He  is  acting 
the  monk." 

"  Monk,"  exclaimed  the  other,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  *<  not  he,  not  he  ;  it's  not  a  monk's  place 
he  wants,  it  is  a  husband's.  Eh,  Master  .Fire- 
brace,  am  I  not  right  ?  Do  yon  fancy  I've  not 
caught  your  sly  glances  at  the  door?  Ah,  it's 
Mistress  Lizzie  Woodhead  you're  looking  after. 
Isn't  that  it,  Harry?" 

5o  saying  Dudley  turned  round  laughingly  to 
a  young  man  who  was  sitting  near  him  on  the 
side  of  the  fire-place  opposite  to  that  occupied 
by  Ben  Firebrace. 

He  was  a  tall,  pale-faced  individual,  about 
twenty,  with  a  grave  and  somewhat  morose  look 
about  his  face,  and  he  had  sat  for  some  time 
gazing  at  Ben  the  trooper  with  anything  but 
friendly  glances. 

This  was  Harry  Martin,  the  son  of  the  land- 
lorJ. 

He  pretended  to  join  in  the  laugh  when 
Dudley  the  trooper  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
but  any  one  might  have  seen  that  it  was  no 
hearty  merriment. 

Scarcely  had  the  laugh  died  away,  when  the 
door  was  opened  slightly,  and  just  a  glimpse  of 
a  pretty  face  and  figure  could  be  seen. 

It  was  only  a  glimpse,  however,  for  she  wss 
gone  in  a  moment. 

Not,  however,  before  Ben  Firebrace  had  seen 
her. 

A  fiush  mantled  over  his  cheeks,  and  he  rose 
at  once  and  quitted  the  room. 

Once  outside  he  passed  by  the  bar,  and  entered 
a  kitchen  at  the  back,  where  only  one  person  was 
Bitting. 

This  was  Lizzie  Woodhead. 

She  was  a  pretty,  fair-haired  girl,  about  nine- 
teen, with  arch  blue  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and 
a  cherry  mouth,  with  &  petite  graceful  figure. 

Ben  Firebrace  rushed  lovingly  to  her,  and 
threw  himself  on  one  knee  before  her  like  a 
cavalier  of  old. 

**  Dear  Lizzie,"  he  said,  *'  how  happy,  yet  how 
sorrowful  I  feel." 

"  Why  sorrowful,  Ben  ?"  returned  the  girl, 
smoothing  his  dark  locks  off  his  bronzed  fore- 
head. 

**  Because  to-morrow  we  start  for  the  north. 
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Lizzie,  and  yon  will  be  all  alone  to — ^forget 
mer 

**  Forget  yon  1  Neyer  I  And  I  ehall  not  be 
alone.  Dear  ancle  is  very  kind  to  me ;  and 
then  Harry,  he  ia  here  to  protect  me." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Lizzie,  he  his  srood  and  kind. 
Under  hU  protection  I  will  leave  you.  Bat, 
deareiit  love,  my  heart  bleeds  at  the  idea  of 
learing  you." 

Tears  stood  in  the  girl's  eyes,  as  she  flung  her 
arms  around  the  strong  man's  neck. 

<*  Oh  !  Ben,  it  will  be  harder,  still  harder  for 
me  to  bear  than  yov,"  she  said,  **  when  I  know 
that  you  are  not  only  away  from  me,  but  in 
deadly  peril.  Bat,  hark !  Who  is  this  that 
comes  V*     ' 

A  heayy  tread  was  heard  coming  along  the 
passage. 

Ben  had  just  time  to  spring  to  his  feet  when 
the  new-comer  entered. 

It  was  Harry  Martin. 

"Ah,  Ben,"  he  said,  striving  to  appear  joviaL 
"Ah,  Ben,  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here. 
Tour  captain  has  returned." 

"So  soon?" 

*'  Yes ;  and  he  says  that  in  ten  minutes  yon 
must  be  in  the  saddle." 

Lizzie  olung  to  the  young  trooper's  arm. 

"Oh I  Ben,"  she  cried.  "Are  you  going 
now  ?" 

"  You  see  I  must,  dearest,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  playing  unmeaningly  with  his  sword-belt 
"  But  come,  cheer  up,  lass ;  don't  give  way  to 
tears,  they  won't  do  your  dear  bright  eyes  any 
good.  Harry,  this  is  quick  work.  I  had  no  idea 
I  should  have  so  short  a  notice  of  leaving.  I 
leave  Lizzie  in  U9ur  care  for  me.  Do  what  you 
can  for  her  while  I'm  away.  Protect  her  when 
I  am  away,  and  if  ever  you  want  the  aid  of  a 
strong  arm,  here  is  one  to  help  you." 

"  I'll  protect  her,  Ben,"  said  Harry,  "  never 
fear  for  her.  No  man  shall  touch  her  while  I 
am  near  her." 

Ben  Firebrace  was  too  intently  engaged  in 
giving  to  his  weeping  betrothed  a  last  kiss  and 
a  last  word  that  he  did  not  observe  the  double 
meaning  of  Harry's  words. 

So  he  shook  his  hand  ere  he  left  the  room, 
and  commended  her  again  to  his  care,  and  left 
the  chamber  with  a  choking  heart. 

In  a  few  moments  the  troopers  were  in  t\e 
saddle ;  in  a  very  short  time  i^er  they  had  de« 
filed  out  of  the  yard,  and  passed  away  along 
the  high  road. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone  Harry  Martin 
quitted  the  presence  of  the  weeping  girl,  and, 
hurrying  out  into  the  yard,  called  the  ostler. 

"  Whither  are  they  bound.  Jack  ?"  he  said. 

*<  To  Maister  Laurence's." 

"Ah!  for  what?" 

"  Except  it  be  to  take  nn  and  his  daughter,  I 
don't  know,"  said  the  man. 

"  Ah,  well,  I  will  be  there  before  them.  Come, 
Jack,  with  me,"  said  Harry,  and,  with  these 
words,  he  passed  out  at  the  back  of  the  yard, 
where  there  was  a  short  cut  across  the  fields 
to  the  residence  of  Master  Laurence,  the  wealthy 
brewer,  a  friend  and  aider  of  Charles  I. 

Long  they  hurried  across  the  dark  fields  until 
they  reached  the  old  mansion. 

Not  a  sound  of  approaching  feet  was  to  be 
heard. 


"  Ah  I  I  am  there  first.  This  will  not  be  the 
only  time  I  shall  thwart  thee,  Ben  Firebrace," 
said  Harry, 

Knocking  loudly  at  the  door  and  giving  their 
names  to  the  servant  who  cautiously  opened  it, 
they  were  in  a  few  moments  admitted  through 
an  archway  into  a  square  court  surrounded  by 
buildings. 

Opposite  to  the  arch  was  another  door,  which 
the  serving  man  in  like  manner  unlocked,  and 
thus  introduced  them  into  a  stone-paved  parlour 
where  there  was  but  little  furniture,  and  that  of 
the  rudest  and  most  ancient  fashion. 

The  windows  were  tall  and  ample,  reaching 
almost  to  the  roof  of  the  room,  which  was  com- 
posed of  black  oak  ;  those  opening  to  the  quad- 
rangle were  obscured  by  the  height  of  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  and,  as  these  were  traversed 
with  massive  shafts  of  solid  stonework,  and 
thickly  painted  with  religions  deities  and  scenes 
taken  from  Scripture  history,  by  no  means  ad- 
mitted light  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and 
what  did  penetrate  through  them  partook  of 
the  dark  and  gloomy  tinge  of  the  stained 
glass. 

They  waited  some  space  of  time  in  the  apart- 
ment ere  the  master  of  the  mansion  at  length 
made  his  appearance. 

Prepared,  as  he  was,  to  see  an  inauspicious 
and  ill-looking  person,  the  ugliness  of  Master 
Laurence  considerably  exceeded  what  Harry 
Martin  had  anticipated. 

>  He  was  of  middle  stature,  built  strongly  but 
so  clumsily  as  to  border  on  deformity,  and  to 
give  all  his  actions  the  ungainly  awkwardness 
of  a  left-handed  or  one-legged  man. 

Master  Laurence  had  had  always  a  bad  repu- 
tation in  the  neighbourhood. 

All  kinds  of  mal-practices,  in  fact,  were  laid 
to  his  charge  ;  yet  Henry  Martin,  in  his  deep 
desire  for  revenge,  never  once  thought  of  this. 

He  had  overheard  the  plan  of  the  Roundhead 
colonel. 

In  the  house  of  Master  Laurence  were  concealed 
some  papers  which  were  of  great  importance  to 
the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  had  been 
retsolved  both  to  take  him  prisoner  and  to  seize 
these  papers,  as  well  as  carry  ofE  from  him  his 
neice,  whom  he  was  believed  to  be  detaining 
there  against  his  will. 

Harry  Martin  had  always  pretended  to  be  on 
the  side  of  what  mighty  at  this  time,  be  called 
the  Revolutionists. 

But  on  this  occasion  he  resolved  to  sacrifice 
his  opinions  to  his  spirit  of  revenge. 

To  frustrate  any  scheme  in  which  Ben  Fire- 
brace was  the  chief  actor,  seemed  to  him  the 
acm^  the  ne-plus  ultra  of  vengeance. 

The  person  whom  he  saw,  however,  was,  as  I 
have  said  far,  from  being  prepossessing. 

His  hair  escaped  in  sable  negligence,  from 
nnder  a  furred  bonnet,  and  hung  in  elf-locks 
which  seemed  strangers  to  the  comb,  over  his 
rugged  brows  and  around  his  very  singular  and 
unprepossessing  countenance. 

His  attire  was  a  doublet  of  russet  leather,  like 
those  worn  by  the  better  sort  of  country  folks, 
girt  with  a  bufiE  belt^  in  which  was  stuck  on  the 
right  side  a  long  knife,  and  on  the  other  a  sword. 

He  raised  his  eyes  as  he  entered  the  room,  and 
fixed  a  keenly  penetrating  glance  upon  his  two 
visitors. 
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"  h&t  me  pray  yon,  gentlemen,  to  tell  me  the 
canse  of  this  vieit.*' 

"  Sir,"  said  Harry  Martin,  respectfully, "  sir,  a 
great  danger  tlireatenB  yon." 

Master  Laurence  smiled. 

« Threatening  w^,'*  he  said;  "why,  who  can 
wish  to  injure  me  who  never  injured  a  man  yet  ?" 

"  Treacherous  liar  I"  thought  Martin. 

Tet  he  concealed  his  thought. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  said,  *'  in  these  times  friends 
are  very  few,  and  enemies  very  numerous,  This 
very  night  your  house  will  be  attacked." 

"  Attacked  1" 

"  Aye,  rigoroualy  too." 

*<  By  whom  ?" 

"  By  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament.  They 
suspect  yon  of  haying  papers  in  your  house  whicn 
tend  to  favour  the  Stuarts.  They  intend  seizing 
them,  your  own  person,  and  that  of  your  niece, 
Mary  Neville." 

The  old  man  tnmed  deadly  pale. 

"  Tou  speak  to  me  in  riddles,"  he  said,  ner- 
vously, '*yet  still,  still  I  will  think  of  your 
advice.  Stay,  tell  me  ia  it  of  this  night  you 
speak  ?" 

"  It  is,  sir ;  I  would  be  on  the  alert." 

"  Aye,  that  I  will ;  but  tell  me  how  many  men 
have  they  ?" 

*^  Twenty  staunch  troopers ;  as  brave  a  lot  as 
ever  mounted  horse.    Hark,  here  they  come." 

The  master  of  the  house,  so  quiet  and  inert 
before,  now  hastened  to  the  window,  and  throw- 
ing it  up,  looked  out  upon  the  dark  night. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  he  said,  as  he  gazed,  ^*  no 
troopers  come  this  way.  Afar  I  see  a  solitary 
horseman,  and  a  young  and  a  small  horseman  he 
is,  from  all  I  make  of  him.  Ha  !  here  he  is  in 
the  court-yard  ;  what  ho,  there,  my  youngster ; 
what  is't  you  want  ?" 

"  I  bring  a  letter  to  you  from  London,"  said 
the  boy,  leaping  from  his  horse,  and  approaching 
the  door. 

Within  a  few  minutes  he  stood  in  the  room 
where  the  light  of  the  dull  lamp  fell  upon  his 
face—the  face  of  Harold  Fordyce,  the  young 
apprentice. 

CHAPTER      VI. 

THP  PUBITAUS. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  anything  but  pleasure 
that  Harold  Fordyce  looked  upon  the  ill-favored 
face  of  Master  Laurence. 

The  master  of  Neville  Grange,  however,  smiled 
graciously  upon  him. 

*<  You  are  a  brave  lad,"  he  said,  after  he  had 
read  the  letter  which  the  young  apprentice  had 
brought.  *'  Robert  and  Allen,  see  that  the  outer 
doors  are  closed  and  a  watch  set.  Harry 
Martin,  your  tidings  have  been  corroborated,  I 
regret  to  say,  in  every  respect.  I  fear  we  shall 
have  a  sharp  attack." 

**They  mean  business  I  believe,  sir,"  said 
Martin. 

<*  Can  you  remain  to  aid  us  ?"  asked  Laurence. 

The  young  man  looked  somewhat  confused. 

He  knew  well  that  if  he  remained  he  would 
have  to  face  Ben  Firebrace  the  man  whom  he 
had  betrayed,  and  whom  he  was  preparing  to 
betray  still  further. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  should  indeed  be  glad  to 
aid  you,  Master  Laurence,  but  I  fear  me  I  oanv 


not  reman.  I  have  urgent  business  which  will 
not  admit  of  delay.  Xou  will  excuse  me  I  am 
sure." 

Master  Laurence  looked  as  black  as  night. 

«  Men  who  do  not  wish  to  fight  are  no  nse  to 
any  one.  Go  at  once  before  our  enemies  arrive. 
I  want  no  sluggards  or  cowards  with  me." 

The  man,  nothing  loth,  bowed  and  withdrew. 

Francis  Laurence  turned  fiercely  towards 
Harold. 

**  You  too,"  he  said  ;  "  do  you  wish  to  go  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Harold,  boldly,  *'  I  remain  here 
to  see  the  issue  of  the  fight,  and  take  the  news 
to  my  mistress." 

"  Good,"  said  Francis  Laurence,  with  a  kind 
of  gloomy  satisfaction,  "  good — ^yon  are  a  brave 
lad.    Open  the  casement  and  let  us  listen." 

Harold  did  as  he  was  bidden. 

No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  a  sound  of 
horses  feet  were  heard. 

Evidently  the  mounted  troopers  were  ad- 
vancing along  the  gravel  path, 

"  Shall  I  close  the  window  again,  sir  ?"  asked 
Harold. 

*•  No,  wait  till  they  approach  close  that  I  may 
see  what  they  require." 

The  old  man  glanced  out,  leaning  on  the  sill 
of  the  window. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  troop  was  in  front  of 
the  house. 

"What  want  you?"  cried  Laurence,  as  the 
new  comers  thundered  loudly  at  the  gate. 

"  The  delivery  of  the  persons  of  Francis  I^an- 
rence,  and  all  his  household,  as  traitors  to  tbeir 
country,"  said  the  loud  clear  voice  of  Colonel 
Graham, 

An  angry  laugh  was  the  answer  of  Master 
Laurence. 

"  If  that  is  what  ye  want,  know  that  you  are 
speaking  now  to  Master  Laurence,  and  this  is 
his  reply '* 

With  these  words,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket  and  fired  at  the  colonel's  head,  which  it 
only  missed  by  a  hair's  breadth  as  it  were. 

Then  he  slammed  down  the  window,  and 
called  to  Robert  and  Allen. 

"See  that  the  outer  doors  are  dosed,"  he 
said ;  "  let  every  one  of  my  servants  arm  himself 
and  defend  this  house,  for  if  we  yield  it  will  be 
death  to  us  all." 

He  had  no  time  to  say  more  for  the  attack 
began  at  once. 

It  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  attack. 

They  did  not  fire  at  the  windows  or  endeavour 
to  pick  off  any  of  the  figures  which  moved 
across  the  windows. 

They  knew  well  that  without  any  cannon  it  was 
impossible  to  force  an  entrance  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  warfare  ;  so  they  sent  off  in  all 
directions  and  collected  from  the  farm-yards 
near  quantities  of  hay  and  straw  which  they 
piled  against  the  outer  gate. 

Then  when  the  pile  was  almost  even  with  the 
top  of  the  gate  they  set  fire  to  it 

A  desperate  resistance  was  now  offered. 

Volleys  of  musketry  were  poured  down  upon 
them  from  the  windows. 

The  flames  rose  high,  the  old  door  soon  caught 
fire  and  presently  it  fell  in  with  a  craah« 

With  a  shout  of  triumph,  the  Puritan  soldiers 
rushed  over  the  bnxning  pile  and  reached  the 
inner  door. 
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Here,  again,  a  second  mass  of  combuBtible 
materials  was  piled  and  again  lit. 

But  now  the  defenders  had  more  chance  of 
resistance. 

There  was  no  wall  to  protect  the  besiegers, 
and  several  of  their  number  fell  wounded  bd^ore 
the  huge  door  yielded. 

When  at  length  it  did  yield,  they  saw  within 
a  goodly  array  of  serrantiB,  and  on  one  side  the 
youDg  apprentice. 

One  of  the  officers  started  back  as  his  eyes 
fell  upon  him. 

Then,  as  he  rushed  forward  with  the  rest, 
Harold  saw  who  it  was. 

He  knew  at  once  the  wild  eyes— the  genial 
face— the  noble  look— the  iron-gray  hair— the 
tall  form. 

It  was  his  benefactor — the  founder  of  his  for- 
tuoea— the  man  he  had  saved  in  the  old  house 
by  the  river  1 

He  advanced  towards  Harold, 

"  What  do  you  here  ?*'  he  cried,  disresarding 
the  tide  of  battle  round  him.  "  What  right  have 
yon  to  do  battle  against  my  friends  7  Why  are 
you  not  with  Leslie  the  armourer  V 

Hurriedly,  Harold  stammered  ont  an  explana- 
tion. 

'*ao,  tell  Alicia  Leslie,  then,'*  said  the  other, 
when  he  had  finished  speaking,  "go  tell  her  that 
the  troopers  of  the  Parliament  have  possession 
of  Master  Laurence  and  his  house ;  that  his  trea- 
cherous papers  are  in  our  hands ;  and  that  ere 
long  it  will  be  her  turn  to  fly  from  England." 

^  And  who,**  said  the  boy,  *'  am  I  to  say  sent 
this  message?*' 

**  The  man  without  a  name  1 "  returned  the 
other.  **Qo  find  your  horse,  and  and  do  my 
bidding,  if  gratitude  is  within  your  heart.*' 

Disengaging  himself  as  well  as  he  could  from 
the  tangled  mass  of  combatants,  fighting  amid 
the  flames  and  smoke  of  the  now  burning  house, 
Harold  Fordyce  at  length  made  his  way  to  the 
stable,  and,  finding  his  horse,  vaulted  on  his  back 
and  made  his  way  out  ot  the  courtyard,  and 
dashed  away  down  the  high  road. 

There  was  a  blind  spirit  of  obedience  in  him 
towards  this  man,  who  had  raised  him  from  the 
scum  of  the  river  to  an  honest  and  respectable 
position  in  society. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  which 
would  now  be  called  St.  John's  Wood,  he  met  a 
horseman,  whe  was  dashing  along  at  a  terrific 
speed,  followed  by  two  other  men. 

In  the  light  of  the  early  morning  he  could  see 
his  face. 

It  was  that  of  the  villain  horn  whom  he  had 
saved  his  mysterious  friend. 

The  recognition  was  mutual. 

For  an  instant  he  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt. 

Then,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  uttered  a 
loud  curse,  spurred  his  horse,  and  dashed  away 
at  full  speed. 

With  a  heart  full  to  overfiowing,  and  a  mind 
replete  with  strange  surmises,  Harold  dashed 
away  towards  London. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  daughter  of  the  armourer 
received  him,  having  only  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  a  Boyalist  leader. 

She  listened  eagerly  to  his  recital. 

Many  times  the  finsh  came  and  went  upon  her 


( 
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cheeks,  and  her  hands  clenched,  and  her  feet       / 
tapped  nervously  on  the  floor.  ^ 

But  when  he  had  flnished  speaking,  she  said 
quickly, 

"  He  was  your  benefactor,  you  have  acted 
rightly  ;  I  like  you  the  better  for  it.  Go  now, 
you  have  my  purse  ;  keep  it.  I  shall  send  for 
you  soon  again.*' 

So  saying,  she  waved  him  imperiously  from 
her,  as  if  anxious  to  be  al6ne  with  her  own 
angry  thoughts,  and  he  could  say  no  more. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

A    DOUBLE    HTBTBBT. 

It  was  some  nights  after  this  that  (having  been 
sent  by  Ettie  Leslie  with  a  message)  he  found 
himself  locked  out. 

Master  Leslie  always  retired  at  nine,  and  it 
was  now  waxing  so  late,  that  Harold  resolved 
to  curl  himself  up  on  a  slab  of  stone  opposite, 
and  sleep  as  he  had  done,  again  and  again  in 
former  times,  beneath  the  arches  of  the  bridges, 
rather  than  run  the  riak  of  incurring  his  mas- 
ter's anger. 

To  Master  Leslie's  house  in  the  Strand  was 
attached  a  high  wall  with  lecesses,  in  which 
stood  several  c^d  half-patched  statues. 

On  this  night,  as  Harold  stood  close  by  one  of 
those  figures,  and  was  gazing  up  towards  the 
windows  of  the  house,  which  looked  into  the 
court  which  was  enclosed  by  a  wall,  he  discovered 
a  light  in  the  armourer's  room. 

It  was  midnight,  and  Master  Leslie  never  used 
to  be  awake  at  that  hour ;  indeed  he  was  always 
accustomed  to  go  to  bed  at  nine. 
His  heart  beat  with  anxious  expectation. 
He  thought  that  accident  might  probably  open 
a  path  to  his  entering  the  house. 

But  while  he  yet  looked  the  light  disappeared  ; 
he  pressed  himself  close  to  the  statue  which 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  recesses,  but  was  soon 
glad  to  scramble  back  not  a  little  terrified,  when 
he  felt  an  opposing  pressure ;  in  fact,  when  he 
felt  the  figure  become  as  if  alive. 

By  the  glimmering  light  of  a  starry  night  he 
observed  that  the  statue  moved  slowly  round, 
and  from  behind  it  there  slipped  out  a  dark 
figure,  who  crossed  the  street  with  a  light  step. 
He  sprang  towards  the  statue,  but  it  stood,  as 
at  flrst,  quite  close  to  the  wall. 

Unconsciously,  or  rather  like  one  impelled  by 
some  inward  power,  he  followed  with  cautious 
steps  the  strange  figure. 

'When  near  to  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  the  figure 
turned  round,  and  the  full  light  of  a  bright  lamp 
which  burned  before  the  representation  of  the 
Holy  Mother,  having  illuminated  the  counte- 
nance of  the  mysterious  being,  discovered  to  his 
astonished  eyes  Master  Leslie. 

An  inexpressible  anxietjr,  an  unaccountable 
tremor  took  possession  of  him,  and  as  if  bound 
by  some  magic  spell,  he  felt  obliged  to  move 
on  towards  the  ghostilike  wanderer. 

Master  Leslie,  however,  disappeared  beneath 
the  gateway  of  a  house. 

"What  does  this  betoken ?— what  would  he 
do?"  thought  Harold,  and  while  thus  questioning 
himself,  full  of  astonishment,  and  pressing  close 
to  the  house  lest  he  should  be  seen,  a  man, 
sporting  the  gayest  feathers  and  laost  glittering 
spurs,  approached  whistling  and  singing. 
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Like  a  tiger  >  upon  his  prey,  Master  Leslie 
leaped  from  his  concealment  npon  the  unthink- 
ing cavalier,  who  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  fell 
groaning  to  the  ground. 
'  He  sprang  forward  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

Master  I^slie  was  above  the  man  who  lay 
stretched  upon  the  street. 

"Master  Leslie,  what  do  you?"  cried  the 
young  apprentice,  in  a  low  voice. 

•'  Most  accursed  imp,"  bellowed  Leslie,  while 
he  r'u8}ied  past  Harold  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
and  disappeared. 

Almost  petrified,  Harold  approached  the 
wounded  man  and  knelt  down  by  his  side,  think- 
ing that  he  yet, might  perhaps  be  saved,  but 
alas,  every  spark  of  life  had  fled. 

In  his  anxiety  and  consternation  he  did  not 
perceive  that  the  watch  had  for  several  moments 
burxounded  him. ,     . 

"  Another  struck  down  by  those  devils.  Aye 
aye,  young  man,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  are 
you  one  of  the  band  7  Away  with  him  1"  was  the 
general  exclamation. 

He  was  instantly  laid  hold  of. 

So  much  was  he  thunderstruck  that  he  had 
scarcely  strength  to  stammer  out  that  he  was 
incapable  of  perpetratin*;  such  a  frightful  deed. 
•  '*  Why,  this  is  Harold  Fordyce,  the  armourer's 
apprentice,'*  said  the  watchman,  "  he  who  works 
with  the  honourable  and  respectable  Master 
Leslie." 

"Look  at  me  straight  in  the  face,"  replied 
Harold,  "  is  it  really  the  mode  of  murderers  to 
lament  over  the  corpses  of  their  victims  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  caught  ?" 

**  How  was  it,  young  man  ;  tell  it  boldly  ?'* 

"  Stitdght  before  me,"  said  he,  "a  man  sprang 
out  upon  the  person  there,  struck  him  down, 
and  ran  quick  as  lightning  from  the  spot.  I 
gave  a  loud  ciy  and  then  approached,  to  see 
whether  the  person  fallen  could  >et  be  saved." 

'*  It  was  impossible,"  said  one  of  the  watchmen, 
who  was  raising  up  the  body,  "  he  is  dead,  the 
dagger  has  gone  through  his  heart  as  usual." 

**  The  devil  it  has,"  said  another  ;  "  wo  have 
arrived  again,  like  last  night,  just  too  late." 

Upon  this  they  departed  with  the  corpse. 

Bow  Harold  came  to  himself  he  could  not 
well  tell,  but  felt  as  if  he  had  just  awakened  and 
was  wondering  at  the  foolish  imposture. 
'  "  Frank  Leslie,  the  father  of  Ettie,  a  base  mur- 
derer !'*  he  murmured,  and  then  fell  down 
'powerless  at  the  thought  upon  the  stone  steps 
of  the  house. 

The  morning  by  degrees  grew  lighter ;  an 
'officer*s  hat  richly  ornamented  with  feathers  lay 
before  him  on  the  pavement. 

Leslie's  bloody  aeed,  executed  upon  the  very 
spot  where  he  sat,  rose  up  to  his  mind,  and  in 
'terror  he  entered  the  now  open  house,  and 
hurried  to  his  room. 

Bewildered  and  almost  senseless,  he  sat  in  his 
chamber,  when  the  door  opened  and  Frank 
Leslie  stepped  in. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  what  do  you  want  V  cried 
he  to  him. 

Without  taking  the  least  notice  of  what  he 
paid,  and  smiling  with  calmness  and  light- 
heartedness,  which  increased  the  boy's  outward 
horror,  he  approached  him. 

Having  drawn  towards  him  a  stool,  he  sat  down 
dose  by  the  straw  mattress. 


"  Well,  Harold,"  he  said ;  "  are  you  tired  ?" 

The  apprentice  started. 

"  Tired  ?"  he  said.  *'  Ko,  sir,  not  more  so  than 
usual." 

**  That  Ih  well,"  said  the  giant  armourer  ;  "  that 
is  well.  I  have  a  piece  of  work  which  I  cannot 
finish  completely  without  your  assistance.  Can 
you  come  to  the  work-shop  ?    Tou  are  silent." 

He  frowned  as  he  spoke. 

Harold  grew  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 

He  trembled,  in  fact,  at  Leslie's  exhibition  of 
depravity. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  at  once,  but " 

The  armourer  gazed  at  him  in  undisguised 
wonder. 

"  You  say  but — what  ails  you,  then  ?"  he  said. 

The  words  were  pronounced  in  so  soft  and 
gentle  a  tone,  that  Harold  could  no  longer  con- 
ceal his  thoughts. 

"  Either  this  man  is  a  monster  of  iniquity," 
he  taid  to  himself,  "  or  he  is  the  victim  of  some 
fatal  error." 

**  Mr.  Leslie,"  he  said,  "  do  not  be  offended, 
but  hear  me  to  the  end." 

"I will,  my  boy;  let  me  hear  it  at  once," 
returned  Master  iJeslie. 
'  So,  circumstaiitially  from  beginning  to  end, 
Harold  Fordyce  told  his  story. 

The  armourer'list6ned  in  wrapt  attention. 
*    His  face  turned  pale,  and  hia  lips  quivered, 
but  he  said  nothing. 

r  When  Harold  had  finished,  he  took  his  hand 
in  his. 

*'  Harold,  my  boy,"  he  said,  in  a  serious  and 
solemn  way, . quite  foreign  to  him,  "I  believe 
all  you  have  told  me,  but  yoti  must  also  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  J  am  not  he  whom  you 
saw.  A  dread  secret  holds  me  tongue-tied  on 
this  Subject,  but,  be  assured,  I  am  not  this  mur- 
der<Sr,  though  it  may  appear  to  be  so.  Another 
time  I  may  tell  you  all,  for  the  present  say  no 
more  ;  atid  as  for  the  work  of  which  I  spoke,  I 
will  postpone  it  for  the  present." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room. 

'J'he  armourer  now  lost  all  his  gaiety. 

He  stalked  about  in  deep  distress,  staring 
with  fixed  eyes  on  all  around,  muttered  unin- 
telligible words,  struggled  with  his  hands  as  if 
in  the  act  of  repelling  some  frightful  object ; 
in  short,  his  mind  appeared  to  be  tortured 
with  evil  thoughts. 

He  had  been  thus  affected  for  a  whole  morn- 
ing, when  he  sat  down  upon  his  work-stool,  but 
almost  instantly  sprang  up  again,  and,  looking 
fearfully  through  the  window,  said — 

*•  I  wish,  and  may  heaven  forgive  me  for  it, 
I  wish  that  he  had  died  in  his  birth,  sooner  than 
he  should  return  to  me  like  this." 

The  worcU  filled  Harold  with  terror. 
'    He  knew  that  his  mind  was  possessed  of  some 
spectre— that  the  scene  of  murder  was  once 
more  before  his  eyes. 

So  when  the  armourer,  after  the  evening 
prayer,  locked  himself  up  as  usual,  Harold  let 
nimself  down  through  a  window  into  the  court, 
slipped  through  the  opening  in  the  wall,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  bouses 
where  he  stood  unobserved. 

He  had  not  stood  long  before  Leslie  came  out 
from  behind  the  statue  and  proceeded  quietly 
along  the  street. 

Harold  followed  him. 
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Harold'B  heart  trembled ;  and  Leslie  in  an  in- 
•tant  disappeared. 

Resolved  to  see  whether  there  wonld  be  a 
recnrrence  of  the  dreadf  al  soene  which  had  so 
alarmed  him  a  few  nights  before,  he  placed  him- 
No.  3. 


self  in  a  doorway  where  he  coald  see  all  that 
passed. 

At  that  Tery  moment,  as  on  the  former  oc- 
casion when  chance  made  him  a  witness  of  the 
armourer's  mnxderoos  deed,  there  approached  a 
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gaily- dressed  officer,  who  passed  close  to  him, 
without,  however,  obserring  liiin. 

A  dark  figure  instantlj  sprang  out  ahd  fell 
upoa  him. 

It  was  Leslie,  the  armourer. 

"I  will  prevent  this  murder,"  thought  Harold, 
and  giving  a  loud  cry,  in  two  or  three  leaps  he 
was  upon  the  spot. 

Not  the  officer,  but  Leslie,  had  fallen  upon 
the  groand  amid  the  groans  of  death. 

The  officer  let  his  dagger  fall,  drew  his  sword 
from  its  scabbard,  and,  thinking  him  an  accom- 
plice of  the  murderer,  put  himself  into  an 
attitude  of  assault. 

Harold  drew  his  dagger  when  he  saw  himself 
thus  attacked ;  but  he  was  no  match  for  his  tall 
and  strong  antagonist. 

In  vain  he  shouted — 

"  I  am  your  friend  1" 

The  cavalier  made  a  desperate  lunge,  and 
Harold  fell  wounded  and  fainting  to  the  earth. 

When  he  recovered  he  saw  something  which 
nearly  turned  his  brain. 

By  his  side  stood  a  second  armourer — ^a  second 
Frank  Leslie — ^plain  and  distinct  in  the  moon- 
light. 

Harold  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
alarm. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  he  cried.  «  What  does  this 
mean  ?" 

Leslie  advanced. 

"Fear  not,  Harold,"  he  said,  "fear  not.  I 
am  your  master.  This  fellow— this  murderer- 
is  gone.  Ask  me  no  questions  now.  There  is  a 
terrible  and  awful  secret  involved  in  all  this 
which  I  cannot  and  dare  not  reveal  to  you.  Tell 
me,  are  you  able  to  walk?'* 

Harold  tried  to  rise,  but  £ell  back  fainting. 

"  No,"  he  murmured,  "  I  am  unable  to  move. 
The  sword  of  the  cavalier  penetrated  far  too 
deeply.  My  head  feels  dazed  too.  This  strange 
mystery  almost  turns  my  brain.*' 

The  armourer  stooped  down  and  raised  him 
gently  in  his  arms. 

The  giant  felt  not  the  weight  of  such  a  load 
as  this. 

As  easily  as  he  would  have  carried  a  child, 
he  bore  him  along  the  street^  into  the  house, 
up  into  his  room. 

In  another  halt  hour,  soothed  by  a  sleeping 
draught,  and  cared  for  by  the  best  of  physicians, 
our  brave  apprentice  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

▲  QLIMPSB  or  THE  TBAITOB. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  an  incident  occurred 
which  brought  our  young  hero  into  the  special 
notice  of  the  doomed  King  of  England. 

One  day  he  was  walking  beside  the  river, 
beyond  Whitehall,  when  he  saw  a  horseman, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  was  unable  to 
make  his  horse  pass  a  pedestal  of  marble. 

There  were  two  spectators  of  this  struggle ; 
the  one,  between  his  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  year, 
clothed  in  a  coat  of  pearl-gzey  taffeta,  and 
a  silken  surtout  of  the  same  colour,  had  an 
expression  of  countenance  at  once  handsome, 
noble  and  benevolent. 


He  supported  on  his  arm  a  gentleman  who 
was  superbly  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
and  whose  pale  face  was  furrowed  by  deep 
wrinkles. 

The  more  simply  clothed  of  these  two  gentle- 
men said  to  the  other,  as  he  pointed  to  Harold, 

"  What  a  charming  face  I— what  a  graceful 
figure  1  I  never  saw  anything  niore  fascinating. 
What  say  you,  general  ?'* 

<*  Hum,  hum,"  answered  his  companion,  with 
a  dry  cough,  *^  that  smedl  gentleman  there  is  well 
enough,  but  he  looks  awkward,  like  one  who 
hands  holy  water." 

"Hel  with  that  lovely  face  ?  It  must  be,  then, 
to  hand  holy  water  to  saints  of  your  species," 
said  the  other,  with  a  malicious  smile. 

The  horse  still  resisted  the  rider,  who,  wearied 
at  last  by  gentle  measures,  tried  by  turns  the 
whip  and  spur,  but  obtained  nothing  but  alarm- 
ing kicks  and  plunges. 
By  degrees  the  companions  drew  near  Harold. 
Seeing  persons  of  rank  advancing  towards 
him,  the  apprentice  bowed  respectfully. 

"Well,  young  man,"  asked  the  younger  of 
the  two,  "  who  will  bring  the  other  to  reason  in 
this  discussion— the  horse  or  the  man  ?" 

*'  Faith,  sir,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  the  man  reasons 
with  his  whip,  and  the  horses  answers  by  plunges, 
80  the  conversation  may  last  a  long  time  ^et." 

This  reply,  uttered  modestly,  but  with  the 
careless  gaiety  of  youth,  brought  a  smile  upon 
the  face  of  the  gentleman. 

*^  You  speak  of  it  very  much  at  your  ease, 
my  young  master.  I  should  like  to  see  you  in 
that  rider's  place.  Ton  are  not  aware,  perhaps, 
that  the  beast  is  a  Bassian  mare  which  has  just 
arrived  from  abroad— a  true  devil  that  my  best 
horsemen  have  been  unable  to  master." 

**If  I  were  in  that  rider's  place,  sir,"  answered 
the  appentice,  resolutely,  "I  might  be,  perhaps, 
not  more  skUful,  but  more  fortunate." 

«« Indeed  1  Well,  wiU  you  try  T— will  you 
mount  Barbara  7" 

<<  The  mare  is  so  beautiful  and  so  proud,  that, 
in  spite  of  her  wickedness,  I  will  accept  your 
offer,  sir,  with  all  my  heart.  Besides,  the  grass 
is  so  green  that  one  could  not  ask  a  better  car- 
pet for  a  fall,"  answered  Harold,  cheerfully, 

"I  am  terribly  afraid  that  he  will  get  his 
neck  broken,"  said  the  general,  in  a  low  tone. 

"With  such  a  face,  so  joyous  and  so  fas- 
cinating, people  fear  neither  horses,  men,  nor 
women,  and  if  they  fall  they  never  fall  alone. 
He  looks  safe  enough;  I  will  answer  for 
him.  *  Ho,  there  I  St.  Clair,  don't  contest  it 
any  longer,  but  get  off  the  horse,"  exclaimed 
the  gentleman  ;  and  then  he  added,  in  a  laugh- 
ing tone,  "this  young  man  wants  a  lesson  in 
horsemanship,  which  you  will  give  him." 

St.  Glair  immediately  obeyed  the  order,  but 
the  young  apprentice,  somewhat  offended 'by 
the  last  words  of  the  stranger,  said  to  him,  with 
respectful  firmness — 

**I  shall  always  receive  with  pleasure  or 
resignation  whatever  lessons  I  may  ask  for  or 
deserve  ;  but  here,  sir,  I  cannot  understand  that 
I  am  placed  in  either  of  these  positions." 

The  stranger  and  the  general  looked  at  one 
another  as  they  struggled  against  a  violent 
inclination  to  laugh. 

"Best  take  care,"  whispered  the  general; 
<<  our  bold  youth  looks  like  a  famous  fighter." 
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"  Ton  will  aee ;  lie  is  about  to  cballenge  me, 
and  that  before  you,  one  of  the  highest  soldiers 
in  the  oonntry,*'  said  the  other,  and  then  he 
added,  as  he  looked  seriously  at  the  apprentice, 
'•  You  take  it  haughtily,  my  young  master/* 

"By  Heaven,  sir,  I  take  it  as  it  is  fitting  1*' 
exclaimed  the  young  apprentice^  with  a  gesture 
of  defiance. 

At  this  bravado,  the  duke  and  the  stranger 
were  unable  to  restrain  their  laughter,  and 
Harold  was  getting  exasperated,  when  St. 
Glare,  who  had  not  got  off  the  horse  without 
diflSculty,  approached,  with  hat  in  hand,  the 
gentleman  in  gray,  and  said^ 

**  Sire,  nothing  can  be  ever  done  with  that 
mare.*' 

**  The  king  !**  exclaimed  the  young  apprentice, 
in  confusion,  and  he  bowed  his  head,  and  bent 
a  knee  upon  the  ground  with  a  repentant  air. 

**  By  St.  George,  my  young  triend,*'  said  the 
king,  "I  have  seen  the  time  ^hen  you  wero 
about  briskly  to  remind  us  that  m  gentlemen 
are  our  equals,  and  that  a  knight  of  old  might 
cross  a  lance  with  his  king,** 

"Ah,  sire  I  pardon— pardon  1*' 

"  Come,  raise  yourself,  gentle  sir,**  ani  by  a 
movement  of  that  majestic  grace,  which  diaries 
the  First,  the  most  gentlemanly  and  refined  of 
kings,  gave  to  his  most  triflinpf  actions,  he  lightly 
touched,  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  the  cheek  of 
Harold,  who,  still  on  his  knee,  kissed  the  royal 
hand. 

"By  your  dress  I  should  take  you  for  an  ap- 
prentice." 

Harold  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am,  sire,'*  returned  the  youth. 

"  To  whom  are  you  bound!*'  said  tN  king. 

*«To  Frank  Leslie,  the  armo»^r  of  the 
Strand."  ^^    ^ 

The  king  remained  in  taought  for  some 
minutes. 

Then  he  said—  ,  ^     r      i,s 

"  You  look  a  brav«  and  honest  lad.  Is  this 
Leslie  a  friend  to  you,  as  well  as  being  your 
master  ?** 

"  He  is,  your  majesty ;  he  is  my  friend  and 
benefactc^r.** 

The  king  smiled  gloomily. 

"  Your  benefactor  ?**  he  repeated.  "  Then  you 
wouU  be  loth  to  act  against  his  wishes  ?'* 

«*  I  should,  sire,'*  he  said.  "  But  what  service 
does  your  majesty  require  of  me  ?" 

"Do  you  know  Lerd  Raymond?"  said  the 
king. 

«« I  do  not.  I  have  not  heard  the  name,  sire ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  find  the  place  where 
he  resides,  if  your  majesty  tells  me.** 

The  king  whispered  a  few  words  to  his  oom- 
panien,  who  answered  him  with  a  grave  shake 
of  the  head. 

**  Whatever  the  opinions  of  your  master  may 
be,*' said  the  king,  "do  not  tell  him  that  you 
have  met  me.  I  am  in  London  in  disguise. 
What,  ho !  there,**  he  added,  turning  to  the 
disconcerted  rider;  "go  fetch  my  carriage. 
It  seems  that  further  waiting  is  useless.  Fare- 
well, my  young  friend  ;  I  will  remember  you.** 

The  carriage  moved  up  as  he  spoke,  and,  with 
haste,  the  king  ascended  to  it. 

"What  can  this  mean?"     thought    Harold, 


whose  mind  was  in  no  way  affected  by  the  king*s 
amiability.  "The  king's  companion  suspected 
me,  I  suppose.  This  Lord  Raymond  ;  the  name 
seems  familiar ;  maybe  Master  Leslie  may  tell 
me." 

But  he  found  it  otherwise. 

The  armourer  listened  carefully  to  his  adven- 
ture, and  shook  his  head  gravely  when  he  heard 
the  name  of  Lord  Raymond. 

"Canyon  tell  me  who  this  Lord  Raymond 
is?**  said  Harold.  ^^ 

"No,  my  boy,*'   said  the  armourer;  *^"Jit 
know  him  well,  and  you  have  seen  h**^' 
present  I  cannot,  dare  not,  tell^j-  ,    Harold's 

An  instinctive  feeling  sh^ 

^'''^idea  shot  ^-^  **^^  ^•"^"^^  *^^"^^  ^'' 
^"S^JW^  it;  I  feel  it  now,**  he  cried;  -Lord 
jl^Jfiond  U  the  enemy  of  my  benefactor ;  the 
issisHn  from  wlme  knife  I  saved  him.  Is  it 
not  sOf  master  ?'* 

The  armourer  looted  very  grave,  but  he  made 
no  remark. 

His  silence  was  enough. 

Harold  saw  that  h«  was  right. 

It  was  on  that  s«tne  night,  as  he  was  learmg 
the  workshop,  his  master  accosted  him. 

«Harol<»i'*  he  said,  "you  have  before  this 
nroved  /ourself  a  brave  lad.  This  night  an  im- 
^ort^it  letter  must  be  taken  to  St.  David's,  near 
pK  Margaret's.  If  you  like  to  take  this  commis- 
sion it  may  bring  you  into  good  repute  and  dis- 
tinction.   Will  you  go  ?'* 

"Yes,  with  pleasure,  master,"  said  Harold, 
smiling  ;  "  but  it  seems  as  if  there  is  more  plot- 
ting and  letter  carrying  here  than  hard  work." 

The  armourer  looked  grave, 

"  Be  not  too  forward,  boy,"  ho  said  ;  "  these 
secrets  are  not  for  you.  Let  it  suffice  that  the 
good  of  your  country  is  concerned  and  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  have  befriended  you.  Are 
you  willing  to  go  ?'* 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Harold,  boldly. 

"  Then  you  and  Quelf,  when  the  letter  is  ready, 
must  go  round  to  the  *  Three  Bells  Tavern  *  and 
see  two  or  three  of  the  apprentices.  You  may 
have  need  of  company.  Wait  here  and  I  will 
be  with  you  in  a  few  momenta,*' 

Bo  saying,  he  turned  away  and  passed  into  the 
house. 


CHAPTER  EX. 

THE  CITY  APPRBNTICES. 

"HtTLLO,  Master  Harold,**  said  a  sqneaking 
voice  near  him  just  as  the  giant  armourer  de- 
parted, "hullo.  Master  Harold,  we*re  going  ont 
again,  then,  are  we  2" 

Harold,  who  was  thinking  of  the  strange  events 
which  were,  as  it  were,  closing  in  his  life,  and 
narrowing  it  into  a  slender  circle,  started  round 
on  hearing  the  voice,  and  saw  Quelf  standing 
by  him  with  a  horrible  grin  upon  his  face. 

"  Yes,  worse  luck,  you  will  have  to  go  with 
me,*'  said  Harold  ;  "  but  fear  not,  I  will  not  go 
without  due  precautions." 
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Ab  he  spoke  the  giant  annourer  rc-appcared, 
"  Here  is  the  letter,"  he  said,  Riving  it  to  the 
YOung  apprentice ;  "  take  it,  and  Qoelf  will  guide 
YOU  to  the  place  where  the  other  apprentices 
ian  meet  you.  You  can  take  your  owa  time 
about  it ;  but,  above  all  things,  do  nob  mention 
Lord  Ray wond'B  name  to  anyone,  more  eapecially 
in  connection  with  the  king/*  •  ,      ' 

Quclf  and  his  companion  at  onOe  ;left  the 
.  workshop  and  passed  qut into  the  yaid.  -   -^  » 
•AVhich  way  are  we  going?"  said  HaxoW,- 
paniSjjjIere  are  we^^ing  to  meet  your  isom- 
Quelf  gr" 

wiIl^l'S^w^^2^!r^»^i^  the  dwarf.  "  the  same 
way  that  we  went  vflfSi:^^  tried*  to  kill  me." 

The  place  to  which  the^i,;^^  ^^^^  ^teps, 
or  rather  towards  which  they  "OT^isa-iQng  the 
dark  bosom  o£.old  Father  Thames,  iin^.^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  overhung  a 
where  the  river  shelved  and  formed 
creek. 

It  was  one  of  those  old  taverns  which  have 
now  nearly  all  disap(>eared,  and  which  in  those 
strange  days  were  the  resorts  of  the  troopers  of 
both  armies,  and  which  at  411  hours  had  cheerful 
lights  shining  in  the  windowa,^  .     .     _ 

"That  is  our  place  of.  meeting,",, said  Quelf ; 
"  there  are  some  prime  spirits  there,  b^t  you -must 
t^ke  no  notice  of  what-  is  said.  It  Vgald  be 
death  to  offend  them!" 

Pulling  the  boat  into  the  dark  creek,  Qo^if 
slopped  underneath  the  shadow  of  the  honse  and 
jumping  out,  tapped  three 'times  a,t  the  window. 

In  a  moment  it  was  opened  to  hiip.' 

"Who  is  there?'  said  a  fair-hkired*  youth, 
putting  his  head  out. 

»*  An  Apprentice  of  London  1"  said  Quelf,  at 
once. 

"  All  right—enter."  •  - 

In  another  few  moments  they  had  entered  a 
large  room  brilliantly  lighted,  where  a  number 
of  young  men  were  sitting  round  tables. 

They  were  all  under  twenty  years  of  age,' 
drrsi>ed  in  plain  but  ^o6d  clothes. 

There  was  evidently  special  business  going  6n, 
for  there  was  a  buzz  of  conversation  as*  they 
entered  which  ceaeed  at  once  when  Quelf  made 
his  appearance. 

He  seemed  to  be  well  known,  and  was  greeted 
with  many  hearty  welconores ;  trblle  fiArt)ld,beag 
almost  unknown,  wss  left  to  look  around'  Mm' 
and  examine  the  room— where,  in  after  times, 
he  was  to  see  so  many  strange  and  terrible 
things. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  was  aitanged,  and  three 
fitont  fellows  joined  company  with  them. 

Passing  ouc  they  entered  the'boILt  together 
after  a  few  .words  of  introituotion,-  Knd  ^owed- 
over  to  the  opposite 4vde.  r->  ■■'.,■    -f 

Here,  at  a  tavern,  theypecurcd  horses,  and 
an  hour  saw  them  on  the  ndfthenrroiKl. ' :  /- 

**  Now,"  said  Quelf,  to  himself,  astbejpassed 
from  the  populous  part  of  the  town  into- the- 
dark  highroad,  "  now  is  the  tinie  for  my 
revenge  I"  ,  .       ■ 

Then,  leaning  over  to  the  apprentice  who 
rode  beside  him,  he  said  in  a  whisper —    ^       , ' 

"  Now,  Richard,  when  we  reach  the  bridge  we 
will  settle  him.*' 


"  All  right,"  said  Richard  Laaghiwn,  drawing 
his  knife ;  "  I  am  ready."  ... 

B9f9r^,  however,  followi|ig  ^he  fortune  .of  the 
young.-apprentioQS  of  London  I  must;,4urn  to 
Lord  •Raymond',  the  assasiin,  or- rather  tjie- 
lUit^mpted  .aesassin '  ot  the  "  Man  without,  a 
nAme.  '.•,'■  j^  .   ■  * » 

*  Like  all  the  villains  of  history,  he  had^^ome 
one  to  }ove/i)im.  1  r      '    ^  •    ^-         "       •  ♦ '. 

The  Lady  Bl|inohe,HircheyUWthe  orphan 
daughter^of  a  gentleman, of  hi|ird^r^,  had 
lived  for  years  'wij;h  bis  ;mw«'»  »and  ^low, 
though  he  w;as  dose  upon  fjifty  years  of  age, 
she  had  conceived iui  admiranon  fdr  him,  which 
had  t^kon  the  place  of/a  ifnderer  passion,  for 
one  whom  she  had  been>«aught  to  belifeye'had 
deceived  her. .      .     -   /    -  •        •  •  .  ' 

Within  the  last  fey  months  of  the  civil  war, 
however,  she  had  bewken  herself  to  the  Abbey 
of  HargAret's,  nea/St.  David's,  out  of  the  way 
of  the  loud-tongucd  and  dangerous  mobs. 

He  himselt  one  of  the  most  eager  partisans 
of  the  kip ji.  was  now  with  the  royal  arqny  ; 
and  at  th^  moment,  when  the  City  Appren- 
tices we-'O  on  their  road  towards  the  plf^e, 
a  decisive.. battle  was  imminent  in  whiph 
the  bf«t  and  bravest  of  Cromweirs  men,  headed 
by  old  Noll  in. person,  would  be  opposed, to 
Prince  Rupert's  and  Lord  Hastings'  picked 
tioops  on  the  Downs  of  Cambermere,  ^ 

Heavily  as  Blanche's  forebodings  weighed  on 
her  heart,  she  could  no  more  envy  the  caim^'safe- 
sisters  of-ihe  monastery;  than  the  living,  feeling, 
^robbing  form  can  envy  th^mute,  cold  statue.  - 
l*ie  storm  might  sweep  »Way  iier  Jast  hope,' 
but  wvq  that-  dwells  in  the  land  of  blossoniB, 
fruits,-,  -^ft  hurricanes,  ,-will  exchange  with 
natives  of  1^^  safe  and  .frigid  north  ?    "    ,     « 

So  thought  Blanche,  while  e^cry  day  was 
bringing  loi&e  agiuting  rumour  ftom  this  scene 
of  conflict. 

By  the  latest  account^  the  hostile  forces  were 
not;  far 'from  the  valley'IaoDdM  overlooked  by  the 
abbe^.  •• .  ^    •      .  • 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  at  the  hei^  of  his  ju^my, 
a\id,  lit  tbh  -apprdaoh'  of; 'the  gre^lit  ^cpiSqueror, 
the  king's  forces  were  sensibly  dimiiiiahing. 

Still  he  kept  the  field,  ^itho'uf'any  ail^arent 
Sihatement  6f  .hope  or  activity.    -         '  -r  •       • 

Affairs  wet^in-Chis  position  when,  at  an\arly 
I  hour  of  the  morning,  the  repose  of  the  abl^y 
'  was  disturbed  by. a  rumour  of  the  nearapproa^ 
of  the  h^stite- armies. ;    j      :  >    ;•     jr   '  • 

Blanche,  with  her  faithful  attendant,*stole  to: 

:  a  tower  -of  .the'  -abbey;  where  sh&  yfi$B  -debtlnf  d 

to  endure  whatarmattyr  fmight  suffe^  aC^  the' 

stake  who  h^d  a  three-fold  portion  of  life  and 

sense  in' evei^f  nerve.  - 

Scarcely  hlEul  they'  taken  tkeir  station  in  the 
tower,  when  the  silence  was  rudely- 'broken  by 
t^e  -bpfijing-of  a-W)ir'trutnpet  that  pealed  over 
tjie  •  vallies,  waking  a  thousand  echoes  among 
the  hills,  r'  r  '  '  *  •  i  -  »  •  '  • 
.'  The  .tramping  ,of  hojaes  followed,:  and.  Lord 
Raymond,  at  ithe  he«id  of  fais;  followers,  was  seen 
descending  ra^Hdly  to  the  valley. 

*Their>  loud  hyzzas  w^re  answered  by  the 
clamour  of  the  hostile  army,  that  appeared  to 
l^lanchc  like  birds  of  evil  omen,  darkening  the 
opi'Osite  plain. 
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*'  What  meann  tbat  ?•*  roid  Blanche,  pointing 
to  a  standard  bearer.  "  That  surely  is  the  banner 
of  mj  father's  honse.'* 

"  Look  my  jady,  close  beside  it,  .the  cavalier 
in  blask  Velvet' with  the  black  plume  in  his  hat. 
It  is  your  fatl^ec  in  ahfU'e  and  bearing,  with  a 
little  stoop  of  tke  ihoulder,  as  if  he  had  some 
addc'!  weight  of  yesrs^  bnt  otherwise  the  aame  *' 

"  Ah,  Esther,  onr  fancies  cheat  ns  ;  it  is  the 
banner  that  has  conjured  up  this  image  in  your 
memory  ;  it  is  w\  evil  augury,  this  bann^  of  a 
fallen  house  born  by  the  shade  of  the  dead."  ' 

**  Think  not  of  auguries,  my  lady ;  fortune  is 
on  the  side  of  Lord.  Raymond.  Bee  bow  gallantly 
he  rides :  his  white  plume  ranks  bim  with  the 
tallest.  Now  he  salutes  his  soldiers.  Hd !  hear 
their  exclamations.  Heaten  grant  him  vic- 
tory!" 

The  manoeuvres  of  the  two  armies  continued 
for  some  time  without  assault  from  either  party. 

Cromwell  had  ndt  yet  arrived  on  the  Held  of 
battle. 

Meanwhile  the  forces  on  b(»th  sides  were  con- 
centrating la  the- bridge. 

J/ord  Raymond  had  concealed  a  reserve  corps 
behind  a  hill  in  his  rear,  in  order,  by  his  seem-, 
ing  weakness,  to  tempt  the  enemy  to  the  perilous 
pissage  of  the.  bridge,  wbere  their  numbers' 
would  rather  embarrass  thf^n  aid  them. 

They  perceived  the  disadvantage  at  which 
they  must  attack,  and  hesitated  to  enconntei^ 
it.  .     •  .        :    , 

"Ah,"  sftid  Blanche, ''  it  would  be  a  proud  sight 
to  see^tl^eir  steeds  prancing,  their  banners  and 
pctnons  fly  logy  their.8  words  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
and  those,  gallant  soldiers  unblenching  before 
£he  face  of  death,  if  we  could  forget  what  they 
may  be  before  the  sun  sinks  behind  yon  hills.'* 

Blanche's  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when 
some  of  the  youngest  and  most  daring  of  Lord 
Raymond's  followers,  unable  any  longer  to  brook 
delay  or  endure  the  defiance  and  fitihglog  taunts 
of  their  antagoiiists,  dashed  over  the  bridge  and 
were  encountereji  and  repelled,' or  overthcown. 
[  Many  a  daring  onset  and  gallant  rescue  fol- 
lowed. .     :    .  •  < 

Suddenly  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  rising  in  the 
distance.    ^  ,,  ,  .  ,     ^ 

The  flag  of  the' Parliament  was  descried.         I 

The  battle?^ ry titthe  Iropaides  was  heart),  and 
at  the  \ve^-Vnow;n.sqund,  his  soldiers,  like  a 
pack  oi  lioapds  a^  "^he.  voice  of  their  master, 
rushed  iipon  the  bridge. '  .     . ' 

:  Thfy  wecB  met;  and  driven  Jiack. 

Pressed  forward  by  th^ir  own  column,  they 
became  pent  wichSn  tffe  narzow  spaoe. 
'  ^arosTge  and  iiorrible  confusion  ensued ;  men 
were  slaughtered  in  masses,  horaea  and  riders 
were  oTeribrowo,  and,  when  the  oavuEand  for 
retreat  was  given,  the  bridge  was  j^led  with 
trampled,  struggling,  and  djing'  men. 
:   •♦  See,  see,  my  lady,"  cried  Esther,  •*  my  Lord 
Raymond's  men  toss  those  carcases  into  the 
stream  as  if  .they  were  sheep  slauglitered  for  the 
shambles.  » "So  wonder  you  cover  your  eyes,  it 
pierces.  n}y  old.'heart  to  see  those  bodies  that» 
one  jminujU3.Ago/  weve  full  of  Ufe,  strength,  and 
hope,  so  broken  and  dishonoured." 
•  •*'  Heaven  forgive  them  1"  ejaculated  Blanche. 

'*But  look  ouce  again,  my  lady;  see  how 


darine:1yth<*  horseman  with  the  Black  Plume  ad- 
vances. He  passes  the  bridge  ;  see !  with  his 
few  followers  he  dashes  on  the  retreating 
column.  Ah  I  they  turn  on  him  now — St. 
Qeorge  aid  him  I  There  goes  Prince  Rupert  to 
his  rescue!" 

"Heaven  help  us!"  cried  Blanche  ;  "he  is 
lost  I  Oh  !  what  ra.shness  to  pass  the  bridge." 

"  Shame  on  the  cowards  1  now  there  are 
myriads  against  him.  How  they  set  on  him — 
he  is  surrounded,  his  relreat  utterly  cut  off  l" 

Blanche  clasped  her  hands,  and  fixed  her  eye 
in  breathless  apprehension  pn  tbat  frightful 
mOlee. 

**  Ah,,me,  Esther,  my  head  is  gldily.  T  can 
see  nothing.  Look  if  you  can  see  Lord  Ray- 
mond." 

"  No,  my  lady  ;  no." 

"  Look  narrowly,  Esther,  do  you  not  see  the 
top  of  his  plume  7'* 

.  "  Ko,  no,  indeed ;  nothing  but  glancing 
swords  and  gleaming  helmets. 

"  What  can  that  waving  mean  ?  They  fall  back. 
Ah!  there  he  is,  Lord  Raymond  side  by  side 
with  the  I]^ack  Cavaliers.  - 

**  See,  they  burst  through  the  close  ranks  of 
the  enemy. 

'*  Ah  I  how  they  trample  them  down.  Gieat 
Heaven !  how  they  tread  the  life  put  of  them ! 
They  are  already  at  the  bridge ;  the  Black 
Plume  passes  it,  bnt— ah  1  the  broken  planks 
fly  from  beneath  his  horse^s  feet. 

"  The  steed  recoils ;  his  pursuers  are  on  him. 
Now,  Heaven  save  him  from  falling  1  With 
his  back  to  them,  t*ieir  swords  almost  touch  him. 
Bravo  1  the  leap  is  made.    Ho  is  safe  I" 

"  Surely,"  said  Blanchd,  "  Heaven's  shield  is 
before  him  I" 

"  And  behind  him,  too,  I  think,  my  lady,  and 
a  lion*s  heart  within  him.  See,  the  enemy 
seem  cowering  on  their  side  the  bridge  like 
frightened  hawks,  afraid  to  stoop  to  their  prey  ; 
and  my  lotd's  men,  bless  them,  I  see  by  their 
bearing  that  eacb  one  feels  as  if  he  had  the 
strength  of  ten  men  in  his  single  arm.  There 
comes  a  message  U)  Prinoe  Rupert  with  good  or 
evil  tidings." 

"Heaven  grant  them  good,"  replied  Blanche. 
"  But  I  fear,  for  my  lord  rides  hastily  off  with 
him." 

"  I  marvel  the  brave  soldiers  endure  the 
taunts  of  the  Black  Plume,"  resumed  Esther. 
"  Look  how  he  dares  them  to  follow  the  example 
he  sets  them.  He  calls  on  his  guards  to  shame 
ihe  loitering  cowards  and  follow.  I  doubt  if  be 
knows  of  that  yawning  abyss.  Ah !  now  he  sees 
it.  His  fiery  steed  leaps  over ;  a  few  follow  him. 
Just  Heaven,  they  fall  through  I" 

Shouts  rent  the  air ;  Esther's  voioc  might  be 
heard  like  the  shriek  Of  an'  owl  mingling  with 
and  heightening  the  clamour. 

"Think  you,  Esther,  the  victory  is  won— 
that  Cromwell's  mistake  is  fatal?"  demanded 
Blanche,  Who  was  puzzled  by  the  varying  phases 
of  the  battle. 

"  Assuredly,  my  lady.  As  one  assailant  drops 
another  takes  his  place.  It  is  too  much — ^the 
black  plume  against  such  odds.  The  craven 
wretches,  why  do  they  not  give  him  a  fair  field  ? 
Right  royally  he  Still  defends  himself.  Ah!  be 
wavers,  his  left  arm  hangs  like  a  lopped  branch ; 
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he  muBt  fall  1  See,  they  preas  on  him.  Now, 
Gk>d  have  mercy  on  him  1  Ah  !  there  comes 
Lord  Clement  Yilliers.  How  f  ariouBly  be  rides  1 
MuRt  his  hand  give  the  finishing  stroke  ?*' 

Blanche  sunk  on  her  knees. 

"  Ob,  Heavens,  let  me  not  see  that !'' 

"  See,"  cried  Esther,  as  her  mistress  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  "  see,  there  is  a  young 
horseman  in  the  garb  of  a  London  apprentice. 
See  how  he  rides ;  and  see,  too,  these  who  are 
with  him,  some  in  the  same  garb  as  himself, 
followed  by  the  black-clothed  troopers.  They 
throng  round  Cromwell — ^they  surround  him — 
they  beat  back  Lor<i  Raymond's  men.  Ah  I 
there  was  a  terrible  thrust." 

Harold  Fordyce,  the  young  ti|)prentice,  and  his 
companions,  seemed  truly  invested  with  super- 
natural strength. 

Seeing  the  danger— the  unexpected  danger  of 
the  one  whose  name  they  had  learned  to  revere 
— they  had  pressed  forward  to  the  front  in  time 
to  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  by  creating  a  diver- 
sion. 

"  Back !  back !"  cried  Cromwell,  "let  me  settle 
with  him.'* 

The  men's  arms  fell,  and  they  recoiled  a 
few  paces,  leaving  a  vacant  space  where  the 
steeds  of  Cromwell  and  Lord  Baymond  met, 
bit  to  bit. 

Then  there  wsts  a  short,  wild  conflict ;  and 
amid  a  cloud  of  dust  and  a  loud  yell  of  triumph, 
they  ceuld  see  that  Lord  Raymond  was  stricken 
to  the  earth, 

Esther  turned  to  her  mistress  ;  but  her  gentle 
nature  was  overpowered,  and  she  had  sunk 
down  in  utter  unconsciousness. 

Neither  saw  or  knew  till  many  hours  after 
what  followed— that  the  tide  of  fortune  had 
turned  in  Cromwell's  favour  ;  and  deliverance 
from  his  peril  was  at  hand  when  Harold,  the 
Young  Apprentice,  and  his  brave  friends,  saved 
him  from  certain  death. 

A  detachment  from  his  army  had  been  guided 
by  one  of  the  t/n-loyal  tenants  of  the  abbey  to  a 
fordable  passage  through  the  stream. 

They  had  woand  unperceived  round  the  hills— 
fallen  on  the  royal  reserve  corps,  and  out  it  oft 
completely. 

So,  at  the  very  moment  that  Harold  saved 
Oliver  Cromwell's  life,  the  rear  of  Lord  Ray- 
mond's forces  were  surprised  by  superior  num- 
bers falling  on  their  rear. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  moment  when  we 
left  Harold  on  his  road,  and  in  great  danger. 

Quelf,  whose  vindictive  heart  had  never  for- 
given the  scene  on  the  river,  and  who  watched 
with  terrible  jealousy  the  gradual  rise  of  Harold 
in  the  affection  of  the  armourer  and  his  youngest 
daughter,  had  resolved  that  this  journey  should 
be  Harold's  last. 

It  was,  as  I  said  before,  a  lonely  part  of  the 
road  where  Quelf  whispered  his  murderous  in- 
tentions to  his  companion. 

"  Come  on,  my  friend,"  said  Quelf,  pointing 
to  the  bridge  over  a  stream,  not  far  distant ; 
"  throw  him  over,  the  fall  is  a  deep  one.  He  wiU 
rise  no  more." 

Crec))ing  up  after  him,  the  two  youths  placed 
their  horses  so  that  they  could  both,  by  a  sud- 
den jerk,  spring  upon  their  unsuspecting  foe, 
wtien  it  was  their  intention  to  leap  upon  him 
and  cast  him  over. 


They  succeeded  in  reaching  his  side,  and  had 
already  drawn  their  knives,  when  a  sharp  stone 
in  the  road  caused  Harold's  horse  to  start,  and 
he  caught  sight  of  them. 

In  an  instant  their  murderous  designs  were 
patent  to  him. 

"  Stand  back,  cowards  1"  he  rxied,  drawing  his 
light  rapier ;  "  stand  back,  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  both  of  you  I  Two  upon  one — ^a  worthy 
pair,  surely — ah  I  that  stroke  was  in  vain.  Max 
and  Leonard  !  to  the  rescue." 

The  two  apprentices  who  had  gone  on  before 
heard  the  cry,  but  only  one  responded. 

Leonard  Grey,  in  fact,  was  jealous  of  Harold ; 
jealous  of  his  beauty,  jealous  of  his  sudden  rise, 
jealous  that  to  him,  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
should  be  entrusted  the  letter  which  they  were 
simply  sent  to  defend. 

Maximilian  Bowden,  however,  or  Max  Bowden 
as  he  was  called,  was  of  different  metal,  and, 
when  he  he«ird  the  voice  of  Harold,  he  at  once 
was  by  his  aide. 

His  assistance  was  scarcely  required. 

In. fact,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  combat 
that  Harold  had  recalled  him. 

Ere  Max  arrived,  the  dwarf  lay  howling  on 
the  ground,  and  Harold  was  fighting  alone  with 
the  other  apprentice. 

"What  have  we  here,"  cried  Max,  as  he 
reined  up  his  horse ;  "  murder,  eh  ?" 

**  An  attempted  one,"  said  Harold,  parrying 
one  stroke,  and  giving  another  which  passed 
through  his  adversary's  coat,  and,  silKhtly 
wounding  him  in  the  side,  made  him  recoil  and 
nearly  fall  from  the  saddle.  "While  I  give 
this  fellow  the  punishment  he  requires,  seize 
that  misshapen  wretch  there  and  duck  him. 
You  can  drop  him  over  yonder  bridge  with- 
out hurting  him,  and  give  him  a  pleasant 
lesson." 

Max  took  the  joke  at  once. 

Without  further  parley  he  leaped  from  his 
horse  and  approached  the  dwarf,  who  was  still 
upon  the  ground. 

Seizing  him  in  his  somewhat  vigorous  arms, 
he  raised  him  up  ;  a  struggle  then  took  place 
between  the  dwarf  and  Max,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
malicious  thrusts  of  his  knife,  kicking,  plunging, 
and  yelling,  Quelf  was  raised  upon  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge. 

"  Don't  kill  him,"  cried  Harold,  as  he  sent  his 
antagonist  stunned  to  the  earth  by  a  well- 
directed  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  which 
rendered  him  unconscious  without  doing  him  a 
permanent  injury ;  "  just  give  him  a  lesson ;  that 
is  all  that  is  necessary." 

In  a  few  moments  the  dwarf  had  it. 

Poised  over  the  water  where  it  was  deep  and 
he  ran  no  risk  of  striking  his  head  against  sharp 
stones,  he  was  suddenly  dropped,  ani  went 
splash,  with  a  yell  of  rage  and  fury,  into  the 
stream. 

"  Let  him  get  out  as  he  can,  Harold,"  cried 
Max,  ss  the  young  apprentice  leaned  over  the 
parapet  to  see  whether  the  dwarf  could  strug- 
gle out;  "let  him  get  out  as  he  can.  He's 
made  more  like  a  frog  than  a  boy,  and  no 
doubt  can  swim  as  well.  We  must  hasten  on- 
wards." 

Leaving  the  dwarf  and  his  companion,  there- 
fore, to  do  as  best  they  could,  they  hurried 
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onwards,  and,  ere  morning  dawned,  they  had 
reached  their  destinations. 
We  know  what  followed. 
We  know  that  they  joined  in  the  fierce  battle 
oppoaita  the  convent  of  St  Dayid's,  and  we 
know  how  they  saved  Gromweli*8  life. 

JoBt  as  the  blow  was  struck  which  laid  Lord 
Kaymond  senseless  on  the  ground  a  Parlia- 
mentary officer  rode  up  to  Harold. 

"  Harold  Fordjce,"  he  cried,  "  a  word  with 
you." 

Harold  started  round  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment. 

To  hear  His  name  prononno&l  Urns  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  indeed  strange. 

«  Willingly,  sir/'  he  said,  "  though  the  press 
is  great" 

*'  Keep  close  to  me.  If  we  both  live  through 
this  mdl6e,  come  with  me  to  Gromweirs  tent, 
and  I  have  that  to  tell  you  that  will  enable  you 
to  revenge  yourself —secretly  too— on  Lord  Bay- 
mond .  He  is  your  enemy,  is  he  not  ? " 
**  He  was ;  but  he  is  dead." 
**  Not  so ;  even  now,  while  we  have  talked,  his 
men  have  rescued  him  alive.  But  we  must 
again  to  the  fight  Keep  dose,  and  if  we  are 
separated,  ask  this  night  for  Lord  Clement 
Villiers." 

"  Tarn,  my  lord,  andyoiv  my  master,"  shouted 
a  loud  voice  ;  "  they  are  upon  us  behind." 
It  was  the  voice  of  Ben  Firebraoe. 
Thinking  now  of  nothing  but  glorious  war,  he 
was  in  his  element. 

His  face  was  fiushed  ;  his  eyes  sparkled  ;  his 
brow  fiashed  like  a  lightning  gleam. 

If  he  thought  now  of  '*the  girl  he  left  be- 
hind him,"  it  waa  only  to  remember  that  to 
return  to  her  it  was  necessary  to  cleave  his 
way  right  valiantly  through  the  ranks  of  his 
enemies. 

Bravely  he  fought— eagerly  he  plunged  hither 
and  thither  among  those  who  strove  to  hew 
down  the  young  apprentice  and  Lord  Clement 
Yilliers— and  it  was  just  as  the  brave  trio  and 
their  followers  pressing  onward,  had  succeeded 
in  dislodging  a  party  of  BoyaliBts  who  were 
striving  to  make  a  stand,  that  a  cry  was  raised 
that  the  Royal  army  was  in  full  retreat. 

Hurried  orders  for  pursuit  were  now  given, 
and  cavalry  and  infantry  forming  once  more 
in  order,  swept  down  after  the  retiring  sqaad- 
rons. 

Evening,  which  fell  over  a  silent  field  of  the 
dead,  saw  Harold  Fordyce  making  his  way  to 
the  spot  where  the  tents  of  Cromwell  and  his 
leaders  were  pitched. 

Lord  Clement  YiUiers  met  him  ere  he  en- 
tered one  of  them. 

**  You  are  punctual,  Harold,'*  he  said,  "  Draw 
apart  somewhat ;  now  listen.  I  have  a  commis- 
sion, which,  if  you  will  execute  it,  will  place 
you  still  further  on  the  road  to  that  fortune 
which  your  courage  and  honesty  make  you 
deserving  of." 

**  Anything  which  is  compatible  with  honor," 
returned  Harold,  firmly. 

*'  I  should  not  wish  yon  to  do  ought  else,*' re- 
turned Lord  dement  "  Within  the  walls  of 
yonder  convent,  whose  grim  and  gloomy  walls 


frown  over  the  pleasant  valley  below  it,  is 
the  Lady  Blanche  Marcheville.  She  is  there  of 
her  own  free  will,  waiting  for  one  whom  she 
fancies  she  loves,  and  who  has  persuaded  her 
that  I  was  false  to  her.  I  will  not  detain  you, 
my  boy,  with  a  lengthened  history  of  our  trou- 
bles ;  suifice  it  to  say  that  at  a  time,  not  far 
distant,  Blanche  loved  me  with  an  earnest  affec- 
tion.   Lord  Raymond,  however " 

*'  What,  Lord  Raymond  I  The  assassin  of  my 
benefactor !"  exclaimed  Harold. 

**  Aye  I  Lord  Raymond.  The  murder  you 
speak  of  is  not  his  first  or  last  Yes,  Lord  Ray- 
mond contrived,  by  false  reports  and  by 
forged  documents,  as  well  as  false  witnesses,  to 
make  her  believe  me  utterly  false  and  un- 
worthy. After  this  he  insidiously  wormed  him- 
self into  her  confidence,  and  by  being  continually 
in  her  company,  he  at  length  so  worked  upon 
her  feelings  as  to  present  himself  in  a  noble  and 
honorable  light  before  her.  She  admires  hip^ 
now— regards  him  as  one  whom  it  will  be  an 
honor  to  call  husband.  I  have  here,  at  least, 
however,  certain  proofs  of  my  innocence— cer- 
tain proofs,  too,  of  the  guilt  and  treachery  of 
Lord  Raymond.  They  will  turn  her  heart— 
they  will  restore  her  to  me,  or  she  is  not  the 
one  I  believe  her.  It  is  these  proofs  which  I 
desire  you  to  take  to  the  convent  and  deliver 
to  her.  Will  you  carry  these  letters  which  will 
aid  in  the  downfall  of  our  mutual  foe  P  " 

«  I  wUl,"  said  Harold.  *'  Tell  me  the  way  only 
to  do  so." 

•*  Come,  then,  with  me,"  answered  Yilliers, 
"  and  I  will  show  you." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  through  the  line?, 
and  htter  giving  the  password,  passed  towards 
the  convent  which  lay  within  the  now  destroyed 
walls  of  St.  David*s. 

*'  See,"  said  Lord  Clement,  pointing  to  a  litUe 
window,  <*  within  that  room  is  the  Lady  Blanche 
and  a  faithful  attendant.  Yon  can  reach  her 
room  by  climbing  up  those  projections.  You  are 
young  and  active,  and  can  climb  in  safety  where 
death  would  await  me." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Harold,who,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, knew  not  the  meaning  of  fear.  "  To-night, 
when  darkness  has  come,  I  will  ascend." 

The  Lady  Blanche  and  Esther  were  sitting  in 
their  room  that  night  when  a  light  tap  was 
heard  at  the  window. 

*'  What  is  that  7 "  exclaimed  Blanche. 

<<  It  is  the  face  of  a  youth,"  said  Esther. 
It  is  a  stranger.    What  want  yon  ? " 

"  Fear  not,  my  lady,"  cried  the  Young  Ap- 
prentice, as  he  sprang  into  the  room ;  **  fear  not. 
As  you  see,  I  am  but  a  youth,  and  I  bring  you 
news  from  one  who  loves  you." 

"  From  Lord  Raymond  ? " 

"  No,  my  lady.  These  letters,  however,  will 
show  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  handed  her  a  packet^  to  the 
top  of  which  was  attached  a  letter. 

She  opened  it  eagerly,  and  exclaimed  as  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  writing — 

**  Good  Heavens  I  this  is  from  Lord  Clement 
Yilliers !     What  can  it  mean  ? " 

There  was  silence  after  this. 

The  first  words  seemed  to  strike  her  dumb, 
and  one  after  another  the  letters  were  opened 
and  read. 
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Harold  had  fnll  time,  thexefore,  ta  obtexre 
her  beaatiea^^the  deep  azuTe  of  her  downcast 
eyes,  the  rich  aabam  of  her  hair,  which 
waved  down  oyer  her  bare  shoulders,  the 
little  hand  which  tremblingly  held  the  doca- 
ments  that  were  working  sndi  a  change  in  her 
thoughts. 

At  length  she  glanced  op. 

"  To  remain  here  is  danger  for  you  it  seems, 
my  brave  boy,"  she  said,  gazing  with  tearful 
eyes  at  Harolil.  "  You  may  tell  Lord  Villiers 
that  the  proofs  he  has  given  me  of  Lord  Bay- 
mond's  perfidy  are  beyond  denial.  If  he  can 
forgive  me  for  the  past  and  will  aid  me  to  escape, 
I  shall  be  ever  grateful.  The  past,  before  ever  I 
saw  Lord  Raymond,  has  not  left  my  memory, 
and  I  only  blame. myself  for  erer  listening  to 
his  falsehoods.  How  soon  are  we  to  prepare 
for  flight?" 

"  To-morrow,  I  trust,"  said  Harold.  "  I  wiU 
enter  this  room  myself  if  I  can,  and  lead  you  to 
my  Lord  Clement.'* 

So  saying,  he  donned  the  cap  which  he  had 
doffed  gracefully  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
left  the  room  as  he  had  entered  it,  by  the 
window. 

The  next  night  came. 

But  there  was  still  no  sign  of  safety. 

Two  more-HBtill  no  sign.  . 

**  Ah  I  mj  lady,  if  you  would  only  take  mj 
advice,"  said  Esther, «'  we  should  be  as  free  as 
air.*' 

"What  advice  ?»• 

*^  It  ip  but  to  give  ten  gold  pieces  to  the  trooper 
who  guards  our  door ;  his  honesty— a  plague  on 
him — is  uot  worth  half  that  sum,  but  he  will 
take  no  less.'* 

'*  You  have  sounded  him,  then  7 " 

^Yes'i  then  the  other  churl  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery  is  easily  disarmed  by  a  cup  of  drugged 
wine ;  after  that  our  only  hindrance  till  we  get 
to  the  private  passage  to  the  chapel  is  the  sen- 
tinel b^ow  the  first  flight  of  stairs." 

"  Ck>nsider.once  more,  my  good  Bsther,  by  w]iat 
means  we  should  escape — first  by  corrupting  the 
fidelity  of  our  keeper." 

<*  Pardon  me,  my  dear  lady,  the  faith  that  is 
to  be  bought  for  ten  pieces  of  gold  is  not  worth 
speaking  of."  '    ' 

"  fie  it  so  then ;  but  hark  1" 

Both  listened  intently,  and  heard  these  words 
in  the  lowest  audible  tone  :— 

«'  Vtax  ia  tot  the  willing  ilave/ 
Triumph  waits  the  true  and  brave.** 

Blanche  grasped  Esther's  arm,  while  Esther 
exclaimed, 

**  it  is  the  voice  of  Lord  Clement  Viiliers.** 

**  Hush  I  Esther,  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
hu8h!»' 

"  Ay.  my  lady  ;  but  look,  look  I  '* 

At  tnat  moment  a  figure  appeared  at  the  case- 
ment, then  throwing  off  the  cloak  which  had 
enveloped  him,  he  appeared  in  the  welcome 
shape  of  Harold,  the  Young  Apprentice. 

"  I  have  oome  to  attempt  your  rescue.  There 
U  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Silence,  caution, 
and  quickness  alone  can  save  us.  There  is  no 
time  for  words.    Come  !" 

They  experienced   no  obstacle   until    after 


makipg  two  tuniB  in  the  gallery,  they  deaoended 
a  short  fiight  of  steps  to  a  platform  where  there 
was  a  window  that  overlooked  the  street,  and 
was  some  twenty  feet  above  it. 

This  was  a  dangerous  place,  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  our  fugitives  would 
have  chosen  the  eastern  side  of  the  convent 
which  overlooked  the  lovely  sylvan  scene  we 
have  before  described. 

But  theie  a  broad  deep  moat,  coupled  with 
utter  darkness,  prevented  the  idea  of  escape. 

Harold  cautiously  opened  the  window  and 
made  a  signal,  which  was  returned  from  below. 

He  whispered  to  Blanche. 

"  Dear  lady,  be  of  good  courage.  A  stronger 
arm  than  min«  ^-./aits  us  below." 

He  then  drew  a  ladder  of  ropes  from  beneath 
his  cloak,  uncoiled  it,  and,  having  fastened  it  to 
a  stifle  in  the  window,  dropped  it. 

It  was  received  below,  made  fast,  and  Blanche 
descending,  was  in  her  lover's  arms. 

The  past,  the  present^  and  the  future  were 
blended  in  one  brief  Instant  of  fear,  joy,  and 
hope. 

Such  instants  outweigh  hours  of  peril  imd 
months  of  suffering. 

In  the  meanwhile  Esther  got  on  the  ladder, 
wt^ich,  though  it  had  scarcely  felc  Blancheli 
light  form,  yet  trembled  beneath  Esther's 
ponderous  frame,  and  swayed  backward  and 
forward. 

''It's  the  weight  of  my  petticoat,"  thought 
Esther,  and  most  heartily  she  wished  her  riches 
had  the  usual  qui^ity  of  wings,  and  could  fly 
away  with  her  or  from  her. 

"  Mother  of  mercy,  save  me  1  save  me !"  she 
cried,  as  the  ladder  almost  snapped  beneath 
lier  weight. 

*'Be  silent,  woman,  and  hold  fas^"  said  a 
stern  voice  from  below. 

'Not  a  sound  escaped  her  till  her  foot  touched 
terra  firma,  when  her  feelings  were  relieved  by 
one  long  satisfactory  groan. 

She  and  her '  mistress  were  immediately  en- 
veloped in  doaka  and  hoods,  similar  to  those 
worn  by  Lord  Clement  and  his  companion 
Harold. 

Th^se  disguises  were  the  best  security  against 
dangerous  scrutiny. 

Scarcely  had  the  fugitives  passed  beyond  the 
convent  walls,  when  they  heard  issuing  from 
the  portals,  the  words 

*<  Treason !— treason  1" 

"  See  to  your  pistols,  Harold  1'*  cried  Lord 
Clement,  <*  we  shall  be  in  the  thick  of  it  in  a 
moment." 

*'  I  am  ready,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  ap- 
prentice, boldly  ;  "  my  pistols  are  primed,  and 
my  sword  is  in  my  hand  beneath  my  cloak." 

Their  preparations  were  needed. 

An  icstant  after  the  convent  bell  sounded, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  few  fleeting  moments 
responsive  alarms  sounded  from  other  points. 
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QUELV'6  ATTACK  ON  HAROLD  FOBDTGl. 


The  earth  seemed  to  have  given  up  its  dead. 

The  streets,  bo  silent  a  few  moments  before, 
DOW  teemed  with  swift  and  eager  voices. 

*•  Keep  close  to  nie  and  fear  nothing,"  whis- 
pered Lord  Clement  to  Blanche  ,*  *^  all  depends 
on  our  going  calmly  forward." 
No.  4. 


In  the  next  breath  he  accosted  a  passenger^ 

<<  What  means  this  uproar,"  he  asked! 

<*  They  say  the  abbess  is  murdered,"  was  the 
reply. 

They  waited  to  hear  do  more,  for  everything, 
as  Harold  had  said,  depended  now  on  haste. 
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So  in  a  Terj  abort  spice  of  time  tbey  bad 
paned  beyond  tbe  waUs,  and  bid  reached  the  Bpot 
wbere  borses  bad  been  placed  for  tbem  by  Lord 
Clement. 

From  tbifl  point  bis  desien  wai  to  car?y  Li^y 
Blancbe  to  Castle  Orfota,  a  strongbold  now 
held  by  a  etsnncb  Puritan,  but  wbich  bad  onoe 
bclonsed  to  Lord  Orford,  a  bigoted  Boyaliet. 

Lord  Clement  woald  bave  aecnred  tbe  serrices 
of  some  of  bis  own  troopers  as  an  escort,  bad  it 
not  been  tbat  be  wisbed  to  keep  tbe  whole  story 
from  the  ears  of  Cromwell ;  but,  as  it  was,  be 
bad  to  tmst  the  safety  of  the  one  he  loved  to  bis 
own  strong  arm  and  tbe  courage  of  the  Young 
Apprentice. 

They  had  reached  a  point  where  the  broad 
highroad  merged  into  a  narrow,  shaded  aTenue, 
when  some  of  the  shadows  appeared  to  take 
life,  and  four  f  gures  sprang  forward 

Their  enemies  were  Quelf  the  Dwarf  and 
three  troopers. 

"  Halt  1"  cried  one  of  them,  in  a  voice  to 
which  drink  had  given  a  husky  twang.  **  Halt  I 
on  your  lives,  halt  !'* 

"  On  your  lives,  let  us  pass  !*'  shouted  Harold, 
as  he  rnsbed  upon  the  man  and  overturned  hinif 
while  Lord  Clement  fired  at  one  of  the  others 
who  tried  to  stop  his  horse. 

But,  though  the  trooper  who  had  fallen 
showed  no  disposition  to  rise,  and  tba  one  at 
whom  Lord  Yilliers  had  fired  dropped  wounded, 
the  third  soldier  proved  fax  more  oonragtons. 

He  attacked  Harold  fvriously,  while  Lord 
Clement  found  bimMlf  biMi  in  a  maimer  ha 
little  expected. 

Quelf,  who  regarded  this  M  a  great  oppor* 
tunity  of  revengiog  bimtelf  on  Harold,  was 
exasperated  at  the  quick  disposal  of  bis  two 
companions,  and,  seeing  that  tbe  Young  Appren- 
tice was  well  taken  care  of  by  the  Boyalist  sol* 
dier,  who  fought  with  fierceness  and  d«termi* 
nation,  he  adopted  a  onrions  and  vexatiott  line 
of  attack. 

He  cut  and  slashed  at  the  legs  of  the  hotsee, 
wounding  them  severely,  and  oausing  Ibem  to 
plunge  fearfully. 

Blanche,  who  was  a  good  rider,  kept  her 
seat ;  but  Esther,  the  heavy  serving-maid,  was 
several  times  nearly  unseated. 

Presently  both  animals  started  off  at  ft  hrisk 
pace,  leaving  Hlarold  and  Villicts  alone  with 
their  foes. 

Quelf  now,  after  several  feigned  litadks, 
sprang  on  the  crupper  of  Lord  Clement's  hof  se, 
and,  seizing  him  from  behind,  held  him  by  the 
arms  with  a  streugth  which,  considezing  his 
size,  seemed  truly  superhuman. 

His  idea  in  doing  this  was  that  he  fancied 
Harold  to  be  getting  the  worst  of  the  combat, 
and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  Lord  Clement 
until  the  royal  trooper  was  disengaged  enough 
to  despatch  him.    He  was  wrong. 

After  a  few  desperate  passes,  Harold  spurred 
bis  horse  round  suddenly ;  his  sword  was  seen  to 
flash  in  the  air,  and,  in  another  instant,  It  bad 
passed  through  the  chest  of  hj«  iMMailantk 

This  was  enough  for  Quelf. 

With  a  loud  yell,  he  sprang  from  his  seat. 
Then,  drawing  a  pistol  from  tbe  belt  of  one  of 
tbe  fallen  troopers  be  fired,  and,  with  a  shout 
of  defiance,  disappeared  amid  the  shadows  of 
the  wood. 


Tbe  victors  now  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
regained  Blanche,  who,  with  her  attendant,  was 
some  distance  in  advance,  and,  in  less  than 
two  hours,  they  bad  reached  Orford  Castle. 

On  the  following  morning  the  news  reached 
them  tbat  Cromwell  was  at  the  bead  of  his  forces. 

Their  immediate  parting  was  inevitable. 

Lord  Clement  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
regiment.    Blanche  did  not  speak. 

No  words  could  speak  the  anguish  of  her  heart 

"My  life,  my  dearest  Blanche,"  said  Lord 
Clement,  '*  do  not  fear  the  future.  For  the  sake 
of  those  friends  whom  I  bring  to  the  cause  of 
tbe  people,  Cromwell  will  forgive  me  for  tbe 
part  which  I  have  taken  in  your  escape.  Victory, 
that  has  hitherto  clung  to  my  banner,  will  not, 
cannot  desert  me  now.*' 

"  But  remember  the  enemies  whom  yon  will 
have  to  meet — ^not  only  Lord  Baymond,  but  also 
your  own  father." 

Lord  Clement's  eyes  fell. 

Li  another  instant,  however,  the  fire  of  con- 
fident hope  fiashed  from  his  eyes. 

"Ah  I  Blanche,"  he  exclaimed,  '*is  not  onr 
lore  cast  upon  the  issne — our  love,  freedom, 
honour,  power  ?  Nay,  if  there  were  forty  fathers 
tbey  should  not  unnerve  my  arm,  nor  abate  my 
courage  one  jot  I  Farewell,  dearest ;  when  we 
meet  again  we  meet  to  part  no  more." 

**  In  heaven,  then,  Clement." 

The  words  struck  on  Lord  Yilliers'  heart  like 
the  prophetic  wotde  of  tbe  dying. 

BepcIUng  the  thought,  however,  he  replied— 

"  It  will  be  heaven  to  es,  Blanche,"  and  tore 
himself  away. 

Hflfdd  was  a  witness  to  this  scene. 

<'Yon  are  going  with  Lord  Clement?"  said 
Blanche,  in  choking  accents. 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  returned  tbe  Young  Appren- 
tice^ whose  eyes  were  fixed  with  melancholy 
admiration  on  the  beaatif ul  face  of  tbe  speaker. 
**  Tes,  my  lady,  I  am  going ;  I  am  compelled  to 
return  almost  at  cooe  to  I^ndon." 

"  Then  take  this  in  remembrance  of  me." 

So  saying,  she  unclasped  from  her  white 
boeom  a  beaatifal  brooch,  and  gave  it  into  his 
hands. 

"You  have  aided  Lord  Clement,  yon  have 
saved  my  life,"  she  said  ;  "  I  shall  never  forget 
yon.  May  you,  when  yon  are  loved  and  love, 
find  one  to  aid  you  equally." 

Harold  fiusbed,  and  kissed  the  fair  hand  Which 
presented  to  him  the  jewel. 

"  I  shall  regard  this  as  a  talisman,  fair  lady," 
he  said  ;  "  tbdugh  one  more  loveable  than  your- 
self I  should  find  it  rare  to  meet." 

Then,  as  if  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  bis 
own  speech,  which  had  brought  up  a  flush  also 
on  the  face  of  Lady  Blanche,  he  bowed  and 
hnrried  away. 

Both  he  and  Lord  Clement  Yilliers  proceeded 
at  full  speed  towards  the  camp  of  Cromwell, 
whom  they  found  prepared  for  another  battle. 

Ere  Lord  Clement  bad  fairly  completed  his 
interview  with  the  future  iord  lieutenant  of 
England,  the  Young  Apprentice  was  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  old  Noll. 

The  stem  commander  of  tbe  Pmritan  army 
eyed  our  hero  for  a  moment  ere  he  spoke ;  eyed 
him  with  a  fixed,  searching,  earnest  glance. 

"  Master  Fordyce,"  he  said,  « we  have  good 
acoonnts  of  yon." 
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Harold  bowed,  and  flashed  with  honest  pride, 
bat  made  no  farther  answer. 

"Yes,'*  continaed  Cromwell,  "yes;  we  have 
beard  very  good  accounts  of  yoa,  and  lam  sorry 
that  I  could  not  hare  retained  yoa  with  me." 

**  I  am  bound,  general,"  said  Harold,  respect- 
fully, '*  therefore  1  have  no  choice." 

"Truly  no.  But  yet,"  continuBd  Cromwell, 
**  in  the  many  shif  tin^is  and  changings  of  our  life 
there  are  many  positions  of  honor,  apart  from 
actual  warfare,  which  such  as  you  can  fill. 
Such  a  post  I  will  now  assign  you.  You 
brought  me  important  dispatches,  I  will  send 
important  dispatches  back  by  you — on  one  con- 
dition, that  you  go  alone  /" 

Harold  started. 

Did  Cromwell  saspect  him  to  be  a  spy  ? 

His  suspieions  vanished|  however,  in  a 
moment. 

The  honest,  noble  face  of  Cromwell  waa 
enough  to  dissipate  any  unworthy  thoughts. 

"  I  will  go  alone,  general,"  he  said. 

*<  Good,  then,  ray  young  hero,"  replied  Crom- 
well, "  good.  Within  one  hour  return  to  me, 
and  I  shall  be  ready  for  you." 

As  he  bowed  and  quitted  the  tent  a  hand  waa 
placed  on  his  shoulder. 

Starting  round  he  saw  Ben  Firebrace,  whose 
strong  arm  had  more  than  once  shielded  him  in 
the  fight. 

"  Ah  I  Ben,"  he  cried,  "  what  want  youf" 

"  Walk  qiietly  with  me  a  few  steps,"  said  the 
trooper,  "  aud  1  will  tell  you." 

When  they  had  reached  a  point  wh'ch  formed 
a  dirision  between  the  tents  of  the  Eepublican 
army  and  Cromwell's  tent,  Ben  stopped. 

'*  Master  Fordyce,"  he  said,  "you  have  an 
honourable  commission  from  our  general,  will 
you  receive  one  also  for  me  7" 

'*  It  depends  on  what  it  is,  Ben,"  said  Harold. 

"It  is  the  carrying  of  a  dispatch,  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  as  important  as  that  of  Crom  weirs," 
returned  Firebrace.  "  A  letter  to  my  sweet- 
heart, sweet  Lizzie,  at  Martin's  Ferry  Honse. 
You  know  the  place ;  yon  passed  it  on  the  way 
to  Master  Laurence's." 

"  I  know  it  well,"  said  Harold. 

"  And  will  you  go  ?" 

"Yes;  that  I  will," said  Harold.  **Ia  your 
letter  ready?" 

"  Yes,  here  it  is." 

«  Good,"  aaid  Harold,  as  he  placed  the  letter 
in  his  bosom«  "I  will  deliver  this  letter  as 
faithfully  as  if  it  were  Cromwell's  dispatch, 
and  defend  it  with  my  life." 

Ben  Firebrace  laughed. 

**  Ah  !  well  1"  he  said, "  there  is  no  fear  that 
you  will  be  attacked." 

Ho  little  knew  what  events  were  happening 
in  the  usually  quite  Ferry  House. 

At  the  end  of  the  appelated  time  Harold  once 
more  presented  himself  before  the  general. 

Cromweirs  dispatch  was  ready. 

"  Guard  that  as  you  would  do  your  life, 
Harold  Fordyce,"  said  Cromwell.  "  Seek  no 
adventures ;  ride  straight  on,  aad  let  no  one, 
unless  you  are  compelled,  speak  to  you  at  all." 

"  I  will  do  aa  you  bid  me,"  said  Harold.  ''  I 
will  go  alone,  and  speak  to  no  one.  Is  the 
horse  ready  for  me  7" 

"  Yes.  Athersby,"  said  Cromwell,  turning  to 
a  solemn-looking  trooper  near  him,  "  tal^e  this 


youth  with  you.  He  is  a  good  rider,  and  has 
need  of  a  good  and  fresh  steed.  See  that  they 
have  provided  him  with  one." 

The  solemn  trooper  bowed  grimly,  and 
beckoned  Harold  to  follow  him  from  the  tent. 

He  led  the  way  towards  that  portion  of  f^e 
camp  where  the  horses  were  kept,  and  after  a 
few  moments  led  out  a  tall,  lightly-made,  hand- 
some-looking mare,  who,  though  evidently 
docile,  had  wltbiu  her  abundance  of  spirit. 

*'  Here  is  your  horse,  master,"  said  the  trooper, 
aa  he  led  her  out;  "she  is  all  you  could  wush, 
and  will  answer  to  any  call  you  make  on  her. 
Bat  tell  me,  are  you  well  armed  7" 

Harold  had,  while  he  was  speaking,  vaulted 
on  the  black  mare's  back. 

"  Armed  I"  said  he.  "  I  have  my  sword,  and 
my  pair  of  pistols,  that  is  all." 

"Pistols  you  call  them,"  said  the  trooper. 
'*Bah  !  they  are  no  use  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
Here,  take  these,  they  are  genuine  fighters,  no 
toys  for  ladies'  drawing-rooms." 

With  these  words  he  placed  in  Harold's  hands 
a  pair  of  heavy  horse  pistols. 

"  Farewell,  my  youngster,"  he  added,  •*  G  ood 
night." 

"Good  night,  air,"  said  Harold,  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse  he  parsed  along  the  high  road 
out  of  the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 

He  rode  swiftly  along  d*isty  roads,  and 
clattered  through  the  rougb1y>8toned  streets 
of  villages,  resting  at  dark-looking  inna  with 
bad  accommodation  and  worse  beer ;  sometimes 
passing  on  OBe  side  to  avoid  suspicions  charac- 
ters, who  followed  him  on  the  road,  equalising 
their  pace  to  his,  and  striving  not  uafrequently 
to  draw  him  into  desultory*ConversatioD. 

As  evening  drew  on,  however,  he  became 
aware  of  a  far  more  unpleasant  apparition. 

It  danced  before  him,  it  rode  beside  him,  it 
flitted  round  him  like  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

No  matter  which  way  he  went,  or  how  Hwif tly, 
the  vision  was  still  there.     Was  it  Quelf  7 

More  than  once  he  stopped  to  listen,  and 
looked  around  him.    But  he  discovered  nothing. 

All  waa  still  save  the  sighing  of  the  great 
trees  round  him,  and  the  swirling  of  the  fallen 
leaves,  aud  the  purling  of  the  waters  of  the 
neighbouring  brooks. 

A  kind  of  awe  fell  over  his  heart. 

Without  any  instinct  of  fear,  there  is  a  feeling 
which  can  engulph  as  it  were  all  other  senti- 
ments, which  can  make  you  wait  eagerly  fo;  a 
sound,  and  start  at  the  falling  of  a  leaf. 

Times,  too,  there  are,  when  the  sound  of 
human  voices  raised  in  anger  would  be  a  wel- 
come interruption,  so  great  is  the  stillness. 

Such  a  time  was  this — such  a  feeling  was 
within  his  heart. 

Again  and  again,  no  matter  how  quickly  he 
went,  the  distorted  shadow  was  near  him, 
hovering  over  him  like  an  evil  spirit. 

Harold  had  not  within  him  much  of  the 
dread  superstition  of  his  age. 

"It  must  be  Quelf  himself,"  he  said,  aud 
rode  on  more  quickly,  looking,  or  rather  trying 
to  look,  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 

Whether  the  apparition  was  an  appirition  in 
human  form  he  could  not  tell,  but  at  any  rate  it 
did  not  actively  molest  him  on  his  journey  to- 
wards Martin's  Ferry  House. 

The  old  inn's  twinkling  lights  at  length  came 
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in  view,  and,  crosniDg  the  groaning  wooden 
bridge,  Harold  drew  np  at  Uie  door  of  the  Ferry 
Honse  jast  as  the  last  echoes  of  a  Boyaliat  song 
died  away  on  the  night  air. 

"  Master  Hezekiah  Martin  has  changed  the 
character  of  his  guests,"  thooght  Harold,  as  he 
gave  his  horse  into  the  charge  of  the  ostler  and 
passed  in. 

As  he  paised,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  load  con- 
▼ersation ;  and  one  of  the  men,  less  drunk  than 
his  companions,  whlapered  to  his  neighbour  and 
went  into  the  adjoining  chamber.   ' 

Harold  proceeded  on  his  way  and  found  him- 
self after  a  moment  in  the  very  chamber  where 
Ben  Firebrace  had  taken  leave  of  Lizzie  on  the 
night  of  the  attack  on  Master  Laarence's  house. 

Lizzie  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  Harry  Mar- 
tin was  near  her. 

She  started  in  surprise  m  the  Toung  Appren- 
tice entered,  and  this  surprise  was  not  lessened 
when  he  drew  the  letter  from  his  bosom  and 
handed  it  to  her. 

The  yoong  girl  seized  it  eagerly. 

"  From  Ben  Firebrace  7"  she  said  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  shall  I  read  it  to  you!"  said  Harold, 
glancing  at  Harry  Martin.  "Yon,  sir,"  he 
added,  somewhat  defiantly,  <'will  understand 
that  I  cannot  do  so  before  a  third  person." 

Harry  hesitated,  but  after  a  moment  he 
quitted  the  room  with  a  bitter  sc6wl. 

Lizzie  came  more  closely  up  to  Harold. 

"  Did  you  receive  this  from  his  own  hand  ?" 
she  said  in  a  timid  voice. 

*<  Yes,  he  gave  it  to  me  as  a  sacred  deposit.  I 
will  read  it  to  you,"  said  Harold,  "  but  I  must 
not,  even  in  this  enterprise,  lose  much  time, 
for  Cromwell's  business  calls  me  at  once  to 
London." 

He  then,  word  for  word,  read  to  the  blushing 
girl  the  fervid  words  which  her  lover  had  sent. 

Lizzie  listened  eagerly,  and  when  the  Young 
Apprentice  had  finished  speakings  she  listened 
still  as  if  awaiting  more. 

Amid  this  sudden  silence,  Harold  heard  a 
confused  whispering  in  the  passage,  and,  urged 
by  a  strange  impulse,  he  sprang  up  to  listen. 

A  few  words  were  enough. 

"  There  is  a  plot  here  to  betray  me,  fair  lady," 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  returned  to  Lizzie's 
side.  "Will  you,  as  a  reward  for  what  I  have 
brought  you,  do  me  a  service  ?" 

"I  will." 

"Then  bring  needle  and  thread  ;  keep  that 
ill-looking  fellow  out  of  the  room,  and  I  will 
explain  to  you  what  I  mean." 

The  girl  rose  at  once,  secreting  the  idolised 
letter  in  her  white,  warm  bosom,  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  returned  with  a  foaming  tankard 
of  ale. 

"  Drink,"  she  said,  as  she  dosed  the  door  be- 
hind her  and  barred  it,  "  drink  and  be  not  afraid 
of  interruption.  No  one  will  interrupt  us,  for 
they  are  all  too  busy  with  their  whispers  in  the 
passage." 

Harold  drew  out  his  clasped  knife  and  care- 
fully undid  the  stitching  of  his  left  boot 

Then  he  as  carefully  inserted  the  letter  he 
had  received  from  Cromwell. 

"Now,  then  Mistress,"  he  said,  "if  you  will 
use  your  pretty  Augers  for  me  in  sewing  up 
this  boot,  you  will  be  doing  both  me  and  Ben 
Firebrace  good  service." 


The  girl  lost  no  time  in  doing  as  he  desired. 

In  fact,  while  he  bad  been  talking,  her  nimble 
fingers  bad  been  busy  with  her  needle,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  Young  Apprentice,  having 
drank  hitf  Ale,  was  ready  to  start  once  more. 

On  opening  the  door  he  found  that  the 
whisperers  had  disappeared. 

The  drunken  troopers  still  occupied  their 
places  in  the  front  of  the  bar,  but  of  Harry 
Martin  and  the  man  who  had  risen  up  on 
Harold's  entrace  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

Hurrying  out,  therefore,  the  Toung  Apprentice 
found  his  horse  awaitiug  him  at  the  front  door; 
and,  springing  on  its  back,  he  slipped  a  piece  of 
money  into  the  hand  of  the  ostler. 

As  he  did  so,  one  of  the  trees  on  the  side  of 
the  road  seemed  to  take  life  and  follow  him. 

This,  in  fact,  was  all  that  cotild  be  made  out  in 
the  black  darknesss ;  but  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
footsteps  on  the  hard  ground  soon  told  Harold 
Fordyce  that  his  suspicions  were  not  ground- 
less. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  he  first 
started  from  Cromwell's  camp  he  had  fancied 
that  the  distorted  figure  of  the  dwarf  had 
hovered  around  him  like  an  evil  spirit. 

Now  this  spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  bodily 
sliape  and  to  be  pursuing  him  with  some  deadly 
design.  •        ' 

Iti.was  evident,  however,  that  Quelf  had  this 
time  resolved  not  to  run  the  risk  of  an  open 
hand-to-hand  encounter  with  him. 
.  There  was  in  his  heart  some  villanous  scheme 
of  revenge  which  Harold  could  not  fathom. 
'  Watching  carefully,  however— the*  more  so, 
that  he  was  now  approacjl^ing  the  metropolis — 
he  was  surprised  about  thi^e  in  the  morning  by 
seeing  a  line  of  horsemen  before  him. 

He  had  reached  the  suinmit  of  a  high  hill 
before  he  saw  them  drawn  up  along  the  highway 
below  him. 

They  were  eight  in  number,  and  by  their  dress 
they  appeared  to  belong  to  the  Royalist  party. 

Harold  halted,  and  glanced  around  him  to  see 
what  chance  there  might  be  of  escaping  from 
this  ambuscade. 

Behind  him,  in  the  dim  twilight,  he  could  see 
another  party  of  eight  Royalists. 

A  ninth,  whose  horse  was  close. up  against  the 
edge,  being  reco^inisable,  even  in  the  semi-daxk- 
ness,  as  Quelf  the  Dwarf. . 

"  I  am  trapped,"  thought  Harold,  as  he  saw 
both  parties  closing  him  slowly  in. 

He  glanced  from  left  to  right  eagerly. 

On  one  side  was  a  rough  stone  wall,  such  as  one 
still  sees  dividing  fields  in  the  more  rugged  parts 
of  England,  whUe  beyond  it  a  wide  deep  ditch 
rendered  its  passage  impracticable. 

On  the  other  side  was  a  luw  hedge,  beyond 
which  stretched  a  wide  meadow,  on  the  margin 
of  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  ruined  mill. 

His  determination  was  at  once  taken. 

Turning  his  horse  sharply  round,  he  leaped 
the  hedge,  and  scoured  across  the  green  fields, 
just  as  both  parties  of  Royalists  came  full  speed 
towards  him. 

It  was  a  somewhat  dangerous  experiment,  for 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  road  he  was  taking,  and 
he  was  between  two  fires. 

The  Royalist  troopers  at  once  sprang  forward, 
and,  as  Harold  rode  desperately  onwards,  he 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  point  of  a  triangle. 
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HiB  bone,  however,  as  Athersbf,  the  trooper, 
had  said,  was  a  splendid  one,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  there  was  a  visible  increase  in  the  dis- 
tance which  separated  him  from  his  enemies. 

The  Turned  mill,  towards  which  he  was  making 
his  way,  became  now  more  distinct  in  the  in- 
creasing light,  and  he  saw  that  in  order  to  reach 
it  he  had  to  cross  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  whose 
stfisnant  bosom  was  green  with  weeds. 

This,  however,  was  nothing  for  him. 

His  own  boots  were  the  repositories  of  Crom- 
weirs  dispatches,  and  he  was  used  from  baby- 
hood to  swimmine  in  the  broad,  and  heavily- 
rolling  Thames  ;  therefore,  if  he  had  to  abandon 
his  horse  in  etetremis,  he  conld  still  make  sure 
of  his  life. 

On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  water,  theref  ore, 
he  plunged  in,  and  swam  his  horse  across. 

The  troopers  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him  raised 
a  shout  as  he  did  so,  and,  with  the  hideous 
dwarf  in  their  front,  rushed  onwards  with  re- 
doubled speed. 

They  imagined  they  had  trapped  him. 

But  it  was  not  so. 

As  if  understanding  ho  w  much  depended  on  his 
exertions,  the  ~  horse  swam  onwards,  bravely 
breasting  the  slimv  drdes  that  impeded  his  pro- 
gress, and  scrambling  eagerly  up  the  opposite 
bank. 

His  horse,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
subjected  to  almost  inceasant  fatigue,  was 
beginning  to  show  decided  signs  of  distress, 
and  to  stumble  as  it  passed  over  the  stone - 
Strewn  expanse. 
.  The  Royalists  now  crossed  the  mere. 

Seeing  the  i^ackeniog  speed  of  the  fugitive, 
they  redoubled  their  exertions. 

On—  on,  they  came. 
.  The  horse  which  Harold  bestrode  began  to 
sweat  f urionsly^  and  breathe  with  difficulty. 

They  were  already  close  behind  him,  when 
a  new  and  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itself. 

Close  to  the  mill— whose  dreary  and  deserted 
furm  loured  now  plainly  over  the  landscape, 
waving  its  ragged  arms,  like  some  strange 
phantom — there  was  a  broad  and  deep  ravine. 

The  Toung  Apprentice  saw  ia  this  first  danger 
a  new  chance  of  escape. 

He  knew  well  there  was  no  use  in  hesitation. 

So,  with  a  loud  shout,  which  rang  merrily 
through  the  morning  air,  Harold  urged  his  steed 
to  its  last  effort  for  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  life. 

The  animal  responded. 

With  a  bound  it  sprang  across  the  ravine, 
staggered  as  it  landed  safely  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  fell  fainting  to  the  earth,  and  rolled 
over  his  rider.    His  strength  was  spent. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Harold's  leap, 
Quelf  and  four  of  his  companions  leaped  also, 
^e  remainder,  whose  horses  were  unfit  for  such 
work,  drawing  rein  on  the  other  side. 

Two  of  the  horses  fell  short,  and,  with  their 
riders,  fell  crashing  into  the  ravine  below. 

The  other  two  were  fiung  over  their  horses' 
heads,  and  landed  safely  with  Quelf  the  Dwarf, 
while  the  animals  themselves  were  hurled  back 
by  the  concussion  into  the  stony  hollow. 

Flieht  was  now  out  of  the  question. 
.    Although  opposed  single-handed  to  two  men, 
and  his  treacherous  and  revengeful  antagonist, 
the  dwarf,  Harold  drew  his  heavy  pistols,  and 
presented  them  at  his  enemies. 


«*  Stand  back  I"  he  cried  ;  «  stand  back,  I  say  I 
Death  is  in  both  of  these  barrels.  I  have  that 
with  me,  which  I  shall  defend  with  life." 

The  two  troopers  laughed,  and,  taking  their 
short  carbines  j^om  behind  their  backs,  presented 
them  at  Harold's  head.  It  was  a  critical  moment. 

Quick  as  thought  he  fired  at  one  of  the  men, 
who  dropped  dead  just  as  the  second  discharged 
his  carbine,  the  ball  of  which  whistled  most 
unpleasantly  close  to  Harold's  head. 

The  trooper  then  rushed  forward,  and,  with 
his  heavy  sword,  commenced  a  fierce  attack 
upon  the  Toung  Apprentice. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  very  difficult 
for  the  Young  Apprentice  to  have  parried  and 
avoided  the  somewhat  clumsy  and  ill- directed 
thrusts  which  the  soldier  of  the  king  directed 
at  him,  but  he  soon  found  that  this  was  not 
destined  to  be  his  only  adversary. 

Quelf,  the  Dwarf,  who,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  combat,  had  crept  away  to  the  edge  of 
the  ravine,  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  strife, 
and  began  a  treacherous  attack  upon  Harold  in 
the  rear. 

Finding  himself  thus  beset  by  two  enemies^ 
the  Yeung  Apprentice  resolved  to  beat,  if 
possible,  an  honourable  retreat,  more  especially 
as  he  saw  that  the  other  troopers  were  leaving 
their  horses  and  scrambling  down  the  sides  of 
the  ravine  preparatory  to  crossing  over  by 
climbing  up.  . 

Turning  round,  therefore,  he  dealt  Quelf  a 
blow  on  the  shoulder  with  his  sword  which 
made  him  halt  suddenly  with  a  yell,  and,  having 
both  of  his  enemies  thus  in  front  of  him,  he 
went  slowly  backwards  towards  the  milL 

Little  by  little- he  neared  the  object  of  his 
anxious  hqpes,  and  he,  was  last  about  to  turn 
round  and  run  into  the  building  through  its 
crazy  door,  when  a  stem  voice  spoke  beSide 
him. 

'    *'  Halt^  ruffians  7"   it  cried.     **  What  meana 
this  7    Two  upon  one — shame !" 

Harold  started  at  the  voice,  but  he  started 
still  more  when  he  saw  the  person  from  whom 
it  proceeded. 

It  wdi  Simon  Lawlegg,  the  man  whom  ?Ui  had 
»een  poisoned  by  the  Bovalist  Tribunal  at  SavUle 
House  on  the  ni^ht  when  Quel/  Juid  attempted 
hU  life  on  the  river. 

For  an  instapt  the  sudden  apparition  of  one 
whom  Harold  had  numbered  with  the  dead  be- 
numbed his  faculties,  and  he  gazed  at  him  in 
wonder. 

But  Simon  Lawless  soon  roused  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  position. 

**Backr'  he  cried,  to  the  trooper  and  the 
Dwarf,  waving  his  arms  aloft^  and  assuming  a 
voice  of  solemnity  well  fitted  to  the  superstitious 
age  ;  **  back  1  I  say ;  no  human  arm  can  injure 
what  I  protect.  I,  Simon  Lawless,  whom  the 
cruelty  of  the  king  condemned  to  a  hideous 
death,  and  who  have  risen  from  the  dead  to 
destroy  him,  protect  everyone  vrhom you  perse- 
cute. Back  1  I  say,  then,  back  I  before  I  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  Heaven 
upon  you  !'* 

Then,  sts  the  puzzled  and  fear-striken  trooper 
hesitated,  Simon  whispered  to  Harold— 

"  Quick  I  through  that  door,  while  yet  that 
fellow's  superstitious  folly  enchains  him.  I 
will  follow  you." 
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Harold  lost  do  time  in  doing  as  he  was  bidden, 
and  in  another  moment  he  stood  wiihin  the 
half-shattered  door  of  the  old  milL 

"Your  companions  are  approaching,  I  per- 
ceive/' said  Simon  Lawless,  as  he,  too,  backed 
to  the  door.  "  Tell  them  they  had  best  hasten 
from  this  place,  ere  mj  vengeance  overtakes 
them.*' 

Qaelf  uttered  a  loud,  discordant  laugh  of 
mingled  rage  and  contempt. 

"You  may  frighten  them,  but  you  won*t 
frighten  me  T*  said  he,  in  a  loud  and  menacing 
tone. 

But,  even  as  he  spoke,  the  figure  of  Simon 
Lawless  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic,  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  stood,  alone,  with  his  friend,  the 
trooper. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  this,  the  rest  of 
the  soldiers— those,  at  least,  who  had  been  un- 
uninjared— jointid  the  dwarf  and  his  com- 
panion, 

"What  made  you  halt,  Robertson?*'  asked 
one  who  seemed  by  his  manners  and  his  dress 
to  be  in  command. 

**  Why,  captain,"  answered  the  trooper,  who 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  superstitious  terror, 
"why,  captain,  we  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
capturing  this  young  limb  of  Satan,  when  there 
appeared  by  his  side  the  form  of  one  long  since 
dead — Simon  Lawless,  the  famous  traitor.** 

The  captain  laughed. 

"Pooh,  poohl*'  he  cried,  "you*re  dreaming, 
Bobertson,  or  otherwise  you  have  been  deceiv^ 
by  some  clever  cheat.  Simon  Lawless  is  dead, 
sure  enough— dead  and  buried,  too,  and  food 
for  worms  by  this  time.  Come,  Jet  us  enter  the 
mill,  or,  if  we  cannot  enter  it,  we  must  burn  it 
down." 

"  Well,  captain/*  said  the  man,  *'  well,  you 
may  Fay  what  you  please ;  but  I  knew  Simon 
Lawless  well,  and,  if  it  was  not  himself  standing 
there  strong  and  well  before  me,  it  was  his 
ghost,  and  I  don't  care  to  fight  ghosts." 

The  captain  gazed  at  the  man  in  some  per- 
turbation. 

Scarcely  any  one,  from  peasant  to  noble,  was 
free  at  that  time  from  the  influence  of  super- 
stition. 

"  You  are  sure  it  was  he  7"  he  said, 

"  I  am  certain,  captain.*' 

He  turned  to  Quelf. 

"  And  you — did  you  see  him  ?" 

"  I  saw  a  man,  dressed  in  a  grey  dress,  and 
with  a  face  giey  as  from  the  grave,"  returned 
the  dwarf,  "who  saved  Harold  Fordyce,  and 
disappeared  as  I  looked.** 

"  And  was  it  Lawless  ?    Know  you  his  face  7" 

The  dwarf  hesitated. 

It  was  true  that  he  knew  the  man,  but  he  de- 
sired not  to  say  where  he  had  met  him. 

*'  Come,'*  cried  the  captain  of  the  royal 
troopers,  "  be  quick  and  answer  me." 

"I  met  him  at  the  armourer's  —  at  Frank 
Leslie's,  the  armourer's,  in  the  Strand,**  returned 
the  dwarf  ;  then,  he  added,  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation away  from  himself,  "  If  we  are  not  quick 
he  will  escape  us  by  the  other  side.** 

"  Not  he,"  returned  the  captain,  who,  how- 
ever, made  no  attempt  to  move  either  forward 
or  backward.  "  Quick,  my  men ;  go  to  the 
farm-houses  and  bring  away  straw  and  wood 
and  pile  against  this  accursed  place.** 


"  Had  we  not  better  try  and  force  our  way 
in  7"  cried  Quelf. 

The  captain  Fhook  his  head. 

"  No,**  be  said,  "  we  know  not  how  many  are 
eoncealed  within.** 

Quelf  knew  well  that  it  was  superstitious  fear 
and  no  fenr  of  mortal  foes  that  was  keeping  the 
soldier  back. 

"Twill  go  in  and  see  for  myself,**  cried  he, 
and  while  the  troopers  dispersed  themselves  in 
all  directions  to  ravage  the  homesteads  of  the 
quiet  farmers,  he  sprang  forward  with  the  light- 
ness of  a  monkey,  and  reached  the  door  before 
the  captain  of  troopers  knew  well  what  was 
his  intention. 


CHAPTBB  X 

THE  SUBTEBBA5EAN  CAVE. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  Simon  Lawless  had 
entered  the  ruined  mill,  he  hurried  along  a  dark 
passage,  until  they  reached  a  landing  at  the 
summit  of  a  flight  of  iteps. 

Here  iie  halted,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
assured  that  Harold  was  by  his  side,  he  stepped 
aside,  drew  a  bolt,  and  in  an  instant  a  door  shot 
across,  and  closed  in  the  passage  behind 
them. 

"  Now,  then,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  "we 
are  safe ;  follow  me,  and  let  the  mill  go  to  de- 
struction if  it  will.*' 

Harold  took  the  hand  of  his  mysterious  con- 
ductor, who  at  once,  and  without  hesitating  or 
stumbling,  led  the  way  down  a  broad  stone 
staircase  enveloped  in  utter  darkness. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  staircase  he  paused,  and 
again  pressing  a  bolt  as  he  had  done  above,  he 
caused  a  heavy  stone  to  fall  with  a  clang  over 
them. 

"Now,  then,**  he  said,  "let  them  search  as 
they  will,  they  will  find  nothing.  That  stone 
will  keep  oft  all  communication  l^tween  us  and 
our  foes  for  ever— at  least,  from  that  side." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pushed  open  a  door  and 
ushered  our  hero  into  a  chamber  where  a  feeble 
lamp  was  all  that  illumined  the  blackness 
around. 

Yet  even  this  faint  light  for  an  instant 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  Harold,  as  he  came  straight 
from  out  the  intense  darkness  above,  and  it 
was  some  moments  before  he  Eaw  that  he  had 
been  ushered  into  the  presence  of  three  per- 
sons— Puritans  evidently,  from  their  dress  and 
appearance,  and  of  the  military  type,  from  their 
long  swords  and  pistols. 

**  Whom  have  we  here,  Simon  ?"  asked  one  of 
them,  in  a  surly  voice. 

"  A  friend  to  our  cause,  you  may  depend,*'  re- 
turned Lawless.  "He  is  one,  who,  though 
young,  has  already  done  good  service.  He  is  an 
apprentice  in  the  service  of  Frank  Leslie,  the 
armourer  of  the  Strand." 

"  Whose  daughter  loves  the  king !"  returned 
the  other,  in  as  gloomy  a  voice  as  l^ore. 

"  Yes  ;  but  who  himself  is  a  friend  of  Crom- 
well,** pursued  Lawless.  "I  myself  should  be 
the  last  to  trust  him,  did  I  not  know  him  faith- 
ful. I  know  well  bow,  when  he  first  entered 
Leslie's  serviee,  he  was  deceived  by  Alicia  Les- 
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lie  into  taking  dispatches  to  the  king's  friends* 
He  came,  as  I  have  heard  since,  to  the  conncil- 
chamber,  where  they  condemned  me  to  death, 
and  would  have  poisoned  me,  had  not  the 
glass  been  changed,  but  of  that  yon  shall  hear 
more  when  the  lime  arriTes.  I,  howerer,  have 
diccoTered  since  whom  ho  serves— who  is  his 
benefactor.  I  have  discovered  he  is  on  the  side 
of  Cromwell  and  freedom  ;  and  Providence  has 
placed  in  my  hands  this  day  the  power  of 
saving  his  life.  Harold  Fordyce,  be  seated, 
and  of  what  cheer  I  can  give  yon  partake 
freely." 

The  Tonng  Apprentice,  who  was  fatigued 
sorely  by  the  recent  afiEray,  gladly  accepted  the 
proffered  seat. 

*' I  mast  not  linger,"  he  said;  "my  business 
has  already  been  but  tardily  done,  and  I  must 
away  to  London.** 

Simon  smiled  as  he  drew  from  out  a  cupboard 
the  materials  for  a  substantial  breakfast. 

"  Ton  are  over  zealous,  my  young  friend,"  he 
said,  '*  which  is  a  fault  excusable  at  your  age,- 
howeyer.  You  know  not  the  dangers  which  b^t 
your  road.  You  must  remain  here  till  night- 
fall, now,  if  yon  desire  to  take  a  whole  skin  with 
you  to  Master  Leslie's." 

Harold  looked  vexed  and  unsettled. 

**  Ah !  my  lad,"  said  Simon,  as  he  poured  out 
a  glass  of  foaming  ale,  **  at  your  time  of  life  I 
should  have  been  just  as  impatient.  But  you 
must  restrain  yourself.  We  are  surrounded  by 
spies  and  cut-throats.  You  must,  as  I  say,  re- 
main here  to-day,  and  to-night  my  three  friends 
here  shall  accompany  you  to  London.  Travelling 
is  more  safely  dooe  in  company  now-a-days." 

Harold  was  compelled  to  submit. 

Dniing  the  meal  he  had  time  to  observe  his 
hoet. 

He  was,  as  the  trooper  "had  described  him  to 
his  captain,  dad  in  a  grey  cloth  doublet,  grey 
hose,  and  grey  stockings,  while  the  complexion 
of  hia  face  was  grey,  too,  like  one  risen  from 
the  grave. 

His  eyea  had  a  dull  glimmer  in  them,  like  the 
light  of  an  expiring  fire,  retaining  in  them,  as 
it  were,  the  faintest  gleam  of  other  days. 

Yet  there  was  a  genial  way  about  him  as  he 
dispensed  hia  hospitalities,  that  told  you  that 
the  man's  heart  was  in  the  right  place  still, 
though  trouble  and  sorrow  had  destroyed  his 
constitution,  and  aged  him  before  his  time. 

The  breakfast  over,  Harold  was  conducted  by 
his  new  friend  through  an  iron  gate  into  a  wide 
passage  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Here,  amid  the  smell  of  the  damp  earth, 
Harold  could  plainly  distinguiah  the  scent  of 
horses. 

"  Have  you  a  stable  here  ?"  asked  Harold,  in 
inrprise. 

**  Yes ;  we  have  here  stabling  for  two  hun- 
dred horses,"  answered  Simon. 

The  stalls  for  the  horses  were  dry  and  well 
cared  far,  and  around  the  walls  were  hung 
lamps  for  the  double  purpose  of  light  and  heat. 
"  And  what  is  this  place  for  P"  asked  Harold, 
who  noticed  that  there  were  only  six  horses  in 
the  stable. 

"  For  ambuscades,"  said  Simon.    "  See  how 
well  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot  can  conceal 
themselves  here  from  the  eaze  of  all." 
*<  And  where  is  the  exit  7"  asked  Harold. 


"  I  will  show  you,"  said  Simon. 

The  passage  as  they  proceeded  rose  nearer  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  presently  came  to 
an  abrupt  stop. 

Pushing  aside  a  wooden  door,  which  swung 
easily  back  on  its  hinges,  Simon  Lawless  dis- 
closed an  entrance  to  the  subterranean  stables 
formed  of  brambles  and  the  light  branches  of 
drooping  trees. 

**  Here,"  said  the  rescued  man,  "here  is  the 
entrance  ;  it  opens  into  a  wood,  as  you  see,  and 
the  men  can  lie  in  covert  for  some  time  ere  tbey 
enter  here,  and  come  in  when  all  fear  of  spies 
is  gone." 

*'  But,  is  not  this  a  dangeroua  place  7"  asked 
Harold.    <<  Is  it  not  easy  for  any  one  to  enter  V* 

Simon  smiled. 

"  Easy  to  enter  ?"  te  said.  "  But,  if  they  en- 
tered, they  could  never  enter  our  cave.  There 
is  an  arrangement  by  which,  at  one  pull  of  a 
chain,  the  earth  will  fall  in  and  form  an  im« 
passable  barrier  between  us." 

Evening,  at  length,  fell  over  the  scene,  and  a 
terrific  heat  overwhelmed  the  occupants  of  the 
subterranean  cave. 

Smoke  oozed  through  the  cracks  in  the  stone, 
which  became  almost  red-hot. 

<*  They  have  set  fire  to  the  mill,'*  caAod  Harold, 
"  to  bum  us  out." 

"Yes,"  said  Lawless,  "that  is  their  idea. 
While  they  are  rejoicing  in  this  work  of  de< 
struction,  you  must  make  your  escape  to 
London.  I  can  let  yon  have  a  horse :  and  my 
friends  will  accompany  you.  Have  you  your  dis- 
patches all  safe  7" 

"Yes,  quite.*' 

"  You  have  lost  nothing  in  your  saddle-bags, 
then  7" 

"  No ;  my  letters  are  safely  sewn  in  my  boots.** 

"Good!  You  are  a  brave  lad,  and  a  clever 
one.    Follow  me." 

Simon  once  more  led  the  way  towards  the 
stables,  and  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes 
the  four  newly-made  friends  had  mounted  their 
horses  and  were  speeding  along  the  clearing  in 
the  forest  and  the  high  road  towards  London. 

Ere  midnight  had  chimed  Harold  had  de- 
livered his  letter  to  the  giant  armourer,  and  had 
nestled  into  his  own  soft,  quiet  bed ;  while 
Frank  Leslie,  donning  a  disguise,  passed  out 
into  the  street,  and  made  his  way  towards  the 
Tower. 

The  next  two  weeks  passed  in  comparative 
quiet. 

It  was  the  old  life  now  in  the  workshop, 
labouring  hard  at  the  clanging  metal,  fashion- 
ing straoge  armour. 

The  giant  armourer  was  in  his  glory  about 
something. 

He  sang  and  smiled  to  himself  as  his  brawny 
arms  swung  round  the  heaviest  hammer,  and 
raised  the  heaviest  breastplates. 

On  the  third  Monday  after  the  return  of 
Harold  to  the  workshop,  there  was  a  special 
piece  of  work  which  the  armourer  desired  to  get 
completed  by  a  certain  time,  and  in  this  work 
was  some  fine  work  which  Harold's  hand  was 
best  adapted  to  finish. 

In  the  workshop  Quelf  came  but  once,  and 
then  passed  quickly  through. 

Not  a  word  of  the  events  on  the  road  had  been 
spoken  between  them. 
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To  the  armourer  himself  Harold  had  of  coarse 
told  the  occarronces  of  the  past  two  weeks,  bnt 
he  had  begged  his  favonrite  apprentice  to  keep 
them  bound  up,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  heart. 

There  seemed  sound  reason  why  he  was  afraid 
of  Qaelf,  or  rather  afraid  of  those  whom  Quelf 
by  his  diablerie  had  made  his  friends. 

**  Let  not  Quelf  ever  know  that  you  have  told 
me,"  said  the  armourer ;  *'  and  above  all  keep 
the  secret  of  your  journey  from  Alicia.*^ 

''She  favours  not  your  cause,**  returned 
Harold.  <'  It  is  strange  that  father  and  daughter 
should  be  divided  in  politics.** 

The  armourer  looked  grave. 

**  It  does ;  it  does  seem  strange,'*  said  Leslie, 
**  as  gtrange  a$  that  I  whose  character  you  know 
should  murder  people  in  cold  blood  in  the 
streets/  Both  mysteries  will  be  cleared  up 
some  day.*' 

Harold  shuddered  as  the  armourer  spoke. 

This  was  the  one  shadow  that  darkened  his 
life. 

The  fearful  scenes  he  had  witnessed  in  the 
street — the  ghastly  face  of  the  murdered  man 
— ^the  blood-staineid  form  of  the  armourer — the 
sudden  attack  of  the  cavalier  on  the  second 
night,  and  the  faintness,  the  recovery  from 
which  brought  before  his  eyes  safe  and  sound 
the  man  whom  he  had  beheld  stricken  to  th^ 
earth  a  moment  before^these  had  made  an  i^n- 
pression  on  his  mind  which  no  kindness  from 
the  armourer  could  quite  efface. 

That  there  was  a  mysteiy^a  wild,  strange 
mystery— Harold  could  see,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason,  therefore,  that  he  was  willing  to  cast 
from  him,  as  far  as  possible,  all  evil  thoughts  in 
regard  to  his  .master,  and  to  look  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  victims  of  a  terrible  secret. 

On  this  evening  the  armourer  sent  for  Harold 
into  his  room. 

"Harold,**  he  said,  ''there  is  some  special 
work  to  be  done— some  fine  work  which  1  wish 
you  to  do.  Can  you  sit  up  late  ?  Quelf  will  aid 
you.'*  ' 

"Yes,  sir,  I  will  sit  up." 

"  Good !  I  knew  you  would  say  yes,"  re- 
tulmed  Leslie,  "you  alwavs  do.  There  is  a 
curious  device  to  be  worked  on  a  plate  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  coat  of  mail.  I  wm  fetch  the 
design."     • 

As  he  spoke,  be  quitted  the  room,  and  Ettie, 
who  had  been  sitting  knitting  quietly  while  her 
father  was  speaking,  looked  up. 

"Yon  have  been  a  soldier  sinoe  you  were 
with  me  here  last  time  f  **  she  said. 

**  Yes,  and  so  hard  at  work  since  I  returned 
that  I  have  taken  my  meals  in  the  armoury 
instead  of  at  your  table,"  returned  Harold. 

"  You  wear  a  brooch,  I  sec,"  continued  the 
young  girl,  fidgetting  with  her  fancy  work  ner- 
vously, and  looking  down  blushingly.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  was  given  you  by  the  beautiful  lady 
whose  life  you  saved  at  St.  David's  t" 

Harold  colored  violently. 

"  I  do  not  uufierstand  yon,"  he  said  ;  "  I  knew 
not  that  you  had  heard  of  my  adventures.  Bnt 
if  it  offends  you  that  I  should  wear  this  brooch, 
I  will  cast  it  from  me,  and  fling  it  now,  through 
this  casement,  into  the  public  street.'* 

He  plucked  the  brooch  which  Lady  Blanche 
Hareheville  had  given  him  from  his  bosom,  as  he 
spoke,  and  approached  the  window. 


at 


Her  gentle  hand  was  on  his  arm  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Stay,  Harold,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  tender 
voices  "  God  forbid  that  1  should  wish  you  to 
castjrf^ay  a  present  made  to  yon  for  your 
brawy  and  honour.  Bat  hush  I  here  comes  my 
father.*' 

The  gentle  hand  pressed  his  arm  lightly,  and 
then  withdrew  itself  to  its  knitting. 

Bnt  the  simple  incident  had  left  Harold*s 
heart  in  a  flutter  of  contending  emotions 

Young'  as  he  was,  he  felt  that  Ettie  Leslie 
loved  him. 

•'Well,   mv    young    armourer,"   cried    the 

iant|   jovially,    "here    is    your   work.     The 

ays,  alas  1  of  knighthood  are  over,  but  these 
secret  ooats  of  unflinching  steel  are  becoming' 
more  common  than  ever.  Cromwell  (heaven 
save  him  I)  might  wear  one  now  with  advantage 
since  every  hound's  bark  is  aniinst  him.  But' 
come.  -  See  what  a  strange  device,  Ettle.  A 
dove  pursued  by  a  hawk !  Above  them  an 
eagle  I  Near  him  a  vulture.  And  the  motto— 
'  From  first  to  last— Love— Memory— Death  1' " 

Ettie  shuddercKi.  .  . 

"  It  is  a  horrible  motto  !"  she  said*  "  For  whom 
is  this  secret  coat  of  st^  t"  ,    '     i 

The  armourer  shook  his  head. 
.  "As  soon  might  a  father  confessor  tell  the 
secret  of  the  confessional  as  /  reveal  such  a 
secret   as   this,"  said  Frank  Leslie.     "Now,! 
Harold,  are  vou  ready  V 

VYcs,8ir.'^ 

"  Then  'to  the  workshop  with  me,  lad.*' 
.  No  more  was  said  till  they  reached  the  door 
of  the  workshop^  when  the  armourer  stooped 
down,  whispering — 

"  Bemember  one  thing :  Qaelf  does  not  un- 
derstand for  whom  this  coat  of  mail  is  destined ; 
and,  as  he  can't  read,  he  will  be  n<me  the 


i  The  infonpat^onnecessaiy  was  soon  afforded, 
imdjiarold  and  the  Dwarf  were  left  alone  in. 
the  workshop.  >         .    -  ^ 

For  tiyo  hoursthey  worked  steadily. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Quelf  said,  looking 
up  sharply  in  Harold's  facer* 

"  Can  you  finish  this  yourself  r 

"loonldif  Itried.    Are  you  tiitd  ?" 

"I  wish  to  go."  ] 

"  Veiy  well ;  go.  I'd  sooner  be  without  your 
company." 

"  Good,*'  s«id  the  Dwarf,  leaving  off  work  at 
once ; ."  how  long  shall  you  be  at  work  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  know  ?" 
•   *'0h,"    ansKrered    the    mis-ihapen*  traitor; 
"  only  if  you  work  f>ery  late  Halter  Leslie  may 
suspast  I  did  not  aid  yon  sufficiently." 

"  Never  mind  that.    If  you  wish  to  go,  go ; 
I  can  work  better  without  yon." 
-  Quelf  grunted  some  unintelligible  answer, 
and  departed. 

"I  am  on  the  eve  of  some  new  discovery,*' 
thought  Harold ;  "this  treacherous  viper  will  re- 
turn when  he  thinks  I  am  gone,  and  no  doubt 
lay  a  new  trap  for  me.  I  will  hasten  with  my 
work,  and  lie  in  wait  for  him.*' 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  completely  fixed 
on  the  mysterious  device,  he  put  out  the  light, 
and  concealing  himself,  awaited  the  return  of 
his  malignant  enemy. 


NOTICE.- With  oar  next  Namber  will  be  given  away  the^PBIZB  OHBQTTB ;  and  with  Kamber  0 
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He  had  not  long  to  wait 

The  door  wa%  alter  a  short  time,  opened,  and 
Qael^  lantern  in  hand,  appeared. 

He  neyer  eyen  snspeoted  the  presence  of  his 
fellow  apprentice,  all  now  being  so  quiet  and 
No.  5. 


still ;  and  so  having  taken  up  a  dagger,  and 
sharpened  it,  he  placed  it  in  his  belt  and  crossed 
the  workshop. 

It  will  be  within   the   recollection  of   our 
readers  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of 
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the  mysterious  eleven  in  the  workshop,  Alicia 
Leslie  suddenly  appeared  and  disappeared 
through  a  secret  door  in  the  wall. 

Ic  was  towards  the  point  where  this  door 
opened  that  Quelf  now  made  his  way. 

Turning  the  light  of  his  lantern  fnllv  on,  he 
directed  the  rays  towards  a  part  of  the  wall 
that  was  concealed  partially  by  a  figure  clothed 
in  mail,  and  a  little  brass  knob  was  at  once 
visible. 

This  he  pressed,  and  a  panel  sliding  aside, 
disclosed  what  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  mouth  of  some  huge  cayern,  so  black  and 
dismal  it  appeared. 

A  gust  of  cold  air,  too,  proved  how  deep  was 
the  shaft — a  gust  which  swept  with  a  chill  moan- 
ing through  the  workshop,  and  made  even  the 
light  of  the  lantern  flicker  dismally. 

Quelf,  however,  paid  no  heed  either  to  the 
darkness  or  the  oold  wind. 

He  evidently  knew  his  way  well,  and  before 
Harold  saw  exactly  how  be  entered  he  wa.s  gone, 
and  the  panel  had  slid  once  more  into  its  place. 

To  the  adventurous  and  brave  spirit  of  the 
Young  Apprentice,  this  was  something  exactly 
suited. 

His  mind  was  at  onoe  made  up. 

He  would  follow  Quelf,  and  endeavour  to  find 
some  clue  to  the  extraordinary  mystery  that 
enveloped  every  movement  19  this  house. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  find  the  place 
as  it  had  been  for  Quelf,  for  the  quaint  old  work- 
shop was  enveloped  in  complete  darkness  except- 
ing where  the  pale  Aooulight  fiickered  in  through 
the  diamond-shaped  panes,  and  cast  fantastic 
shadows  on  the  floor,  and  upon  the  old  piece  of 
mail,  and  the  finished  and  half -finished  weapons 
lying  about. 

It  was  a  weird-looking  place,  and  to  any 
imaginative  mind  \t  was  easy  to  people  it  with 
Ftrange  forma,  for  up  against  the  walls  were  the 
iron  cases,  which  had  now  long  fallen  into  dis- 
use, looking  as  they  stood  there  so  grim  and 
PtiU,  as  if  their  dead  owners,  now  invisible,  were 
yet  within  them,  and  supporting  them  by  their 
unteen  strength. 

Then  helmeta  and  breast-plates  and  plumed 
hats,  lined  with  steel,  were  piled  up  aeainst  the 
window,  so  that  the  intercepted  lignt  fell  in 
strangely  grotesque  patterns  on  the  brick  floor, 
assuming  tne  semblance  of  living  men,  as  they 
fiickered  and  fluttered  in  the  uncertain  gleam- 
ings. 

Harold,  however,  paid  little  heed  to  this  now. 

He  crept  B^roea  the  workshop,  and  made 
towards  the  ux>t  where  ho  hftd  seen  Quelf  touch 
the  braae  knob. 

For  some  time  his  search  was  onsuccessfnl, 
for  behind  the  coata  of  mail  all  was  in  perfect 
darkness. 

At  length,  however,  Uy  trying  the  wall  behind 
each  of  the  figures,  ho  (Uaoov^red  the  knob,  and 
pressed  it. 

The  panel  slid  back  as  before^  and  the 
cavernous  mouth  of  the  shaft  was  open  before 
him 

Harold  hesitated  naturally. 

He  had  no  light,  and  there  were  no  means  of 
ascertaining  where  the  steps  were  leading  to  the 
place  (wherever  it  might  be)  towards  which 
Quelf  had  proceeded. 


Leaping  down,  therefore,  he  felt  beneath 
him. 

Just  as  his  hand  took  hold  of  the  spokes  of  an 
iron  ladder,  he  heard  a  dull  murmuring  of 
voices. 

"  It  is  not  so  deep  as  I  thought^"  murmured 
Harold,  and  placing  his  foot  on  the  first  spoke 
of  the  ladder,  he  pushed  the  panel  into  its  place, 
and  found  himself  in  utter  darkness. 

He  was  now  committed  to  his  perilous  ad- 
venture. 

The  panel  being  once  closed,  he  had  no  means 
of  returning. 

He  must,  therefore,  advance  and  brave  it  all, 
whatever  it  was  that  was  before  him. 

He  was  quite  convinced  that  his  master,  Frank 
Leslie,  knew  nothing  of  this  conspiracy  whose 
members  met  beneath  his  house,  and  his 
conscience  was  quite  clear  from  any  fear  of 
behaving  deceitfully. 

He  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  which  seemed  so  dark  and  so  like  a 
chamel-houee,  that  he  suspected  it  to  be  a 
disused  well. 

Arrived  here,  he  could  at  first  see  no  means 
of  exit ;  but  after  a  few  moments  he  peiceived  a 
twinkle  of  light  issuing  from  a  chink  in  the 
wall. 

Approaching  this  he  found  himself  in  the 
entrance  of  1^  winding  passage,  which,  almost 
before  he  knew  where  he  was  going,  conducted 
him  into  a  huge  subterranean  vault. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  or  read  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  Catacombs  of  Paris  can  under- 
stand the  complicated  shape  of  this  vault  or  the 
arrangements  made  to  support  the  roof. 

A  blaze  of  light  fell  dazzlingly  upon  Harold's 
eyes  as  he  emerged  from  the  passage,  but  he  was 
not  near  the  conspirators. 

There  was  an  immense  pile  of  rubbish,  bricks 
and  fallen  stone-work  ;  and  then  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  this  a  succession  of  lofty  pillars  support- 
ing a  roof  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  the 
roof  of  some  underground  temple  of  worship. 

A  large  fire  biased  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
pillars,  and  around  this  fire  (which  was  of  wood, 
and  diffused  a  bright  light  around)  were  seated 
eleven  men,  while  a  twelfth  was  addressing 
them. 

Quelf,  the  dwarf,  was  seated  a  little  apart. 

"Friends,"  continued  the  cavalier  who 
was  speaking  when  Harold  entered  the  vault ; 
"  friends,  by  some  mysterious  interferenee,  our 
movements  have  been  thwarted.  Those  nobles 
who  have  sided  with  Cromwell,  have  been,  as 
you  know,  stricken  down  in  the  hey-day  of  their 
strength,  through  the  faithful  and  unwearying 
agent  whom  we  employed.  Yet  now  the  work 
has  ceased  unaccountably.  Nay,  more,  the 
agent  whom  we  thought  our  certain  and  honour- 
able ally,  has  been  seen  in  close  converse  with 
those  who  favour  the  enemy.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  to  solect  another  person  to 
fill  the  post,  and  I  have,  I  believe,  found  one 
who  is  worthy  of  our  confidence." 

A  cheer  followed  this  announcement 

A  cheer  that  chilled  Harold's  heart. 

It  was  like  the  howl  of  thirsty  blood*honnds. 

*'  Yes,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  yes»  I  fancy 
I  have  discovered  this  one ;  in  f aot,  I  know  him 
to  be  a  faithful  friend.    On  more  than  one  oc- 
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casion  he  has  shown  his  conrage,  and  fought 
valiantly  against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
I  allude  tb  rct«t  Quelf,  who  sits  now  amongst 
us.'* 

Qaclf  rose. 

A  murmur  of  astonffihrnent  passed  round  the 
assembly. 

No  one  there  imagined  what  strength  and 
malice  was  contained  in  that  distorted  frame. 

**  You  wonder,  perhaps,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
speaker ;  "  but,  thongh  young  and  ill-favoured 
by  nature,  he  knows  his  duty.  He  is  faithful, 
eager  fo»  retenge  on  his  enemies,  and  willing  to 
aid  ns.    What  more  can  we  desire  V 

**  Truth  !"  said  a  solemn  voice. 

It  was  the  involuntary  exclamation  of  Harold, 
rolled  away  by  the  dozen  echoes. 

All  started. 

**  Who  spoke?"  asked  the  man  who  addressed 
the  meeting. 

"Not  I— not  I,"  passed  from  one  to  another. 

**  1  must  retreat,**^  thought  Harold. 

He  looked  back. 

The  way  by  which  he  had  come  was  now 
guarded. 

As  if  by  design,  the  door  of  the  shaft  was 
watched  by  two  men,  who  stood  so  still  and 
stately,  that  they  seemed  buried  in  slumber,  but 
who,  he  doubted  not,  would  start  into  life,  were 
he  to  attempt  an  exit. 

*'  Search  the  cave,*'  said  the  speaker,  sternly. 
"  We  have  a  traitor  here  I" 

The  words  meant  death  1 

Harold  knew  this  well. 

The  one  word  which  had  so  nnwittinely  es- 
caped hittt,  seemed  to  hate  been  forced  from 
kim  by  an  adverse  fate. 

The  question  how,  however,  was  how  to 
escape,  or  how  to  conceal  himself  so  ad  to  avoid 
discovery,  and  overhear  more  of  this  conversa- 
tion, which  he  longed  so  eagerly  to  compre- 
hend. 

He  looked  sronnd  anxiously. 

Behind  him,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  black 
wall,  and  the  shaft  by  which  he  had  descended 
guaiiied  now  by  two  stem  sentinels. 

Before  him  was  the  circle  of  pillars,  the 
blflzine  fire,  and  the  conspirators  around  it. 

Suddenly  he  beheld  something  which  revived 
his  courage. 

Through  the  light  of  the  flickering  flames  he 
beheld  a  staircase  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
vault,  winding  up  the  wall  and  disappearing,  as 
it  were,  in  the  darkness  above. 

Here  was  a  chance. 

Wherever  it  led  to  he  knew  well  it  must  lead 
to  some  chamber  above,  where  he  would  doubt- 
less receive  assistance. 

Creeping,  therefore,  on  his  hands  and  kneesb 
he  made  his  way  slowly  along  behind  the  heap 
of  stones  and  the  piMata  whose  heavy  shadows 
obscured  one  half  the  place. 

There  seemed  every  chance  at  first  that  he 
would  be  able  to  make  good  his  escape,  for  in 
the  black  daxkness  of  the  vault  no  one  observed 
him. 

He  had  no  sooner,  however,  reached  the  base 
of  the  staircase  than  a  shout  rent  the  air. 

Qaelf  and  two  of  the  conspirators  had  caught 
sight  of  him* 


There  was  a  rush  at  once  towards  the  staircase, 
and  ere  Harold  could  pass  half  way  up,  he  was 
compelled  to  turn. 

Qoclf,  who,  with  the  ugliness  of  a  monkey, 
had  also  otlier  attributes  belonging  to  that 
animal,  had  climbed  up  the  sides  of  the  stairs, 
and  with  his  digger  was  menacing  our  hero. 

Harold  turned. 

He  saw  before  him  a  fierce  fight  for  life. 

Here,  beneath  the  earth,  so  close  to  the  home 
of  those  who  would  eagerly  have  rushed  to  his 
rescue,  he  would  have  to  combat  for  dear  exist- 
ence. 

He  had  taken  one  necessary  precaution,  how- 
ever, which  was  that  he  had  brought  out  of  the 
workshop  a  fine  sword  of  Damascus  steel,  which 
he  now  whirled  round  his  head. 

'*  Back  r*  he  cried,  to  the  dwarf,  who  hesitated 
and  drew  back  a  step.  "  Back,  or  yon  will  meet 
your  death  1" 

Quelf  was  no  coward,  but  he  saw  that  the  odds 
were  against  him. 

Ho  had  only  a  moment  to  wait. 

Hardly  had  he  retreated  beyond  the  reach  of 
Harold's  gleaming  sword,  when  he  was  re-in- 
forced  by  the  crowding  conspirators,  who  pressed 
upon  him  like  panting  hounds. 

Not  that  these  men  were  cowards  enough 
thus  to  thirst  for  the  lad's  life,  but  they  knew 
not  how  muoh  ho  had  heard,  or  what  faces  he 
had  recognisod. 

If  they  had  known  the  truth,  they  would 
perhaps  have  been  leas  inclined  for  murder. 

Harold,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  he  was  now  in,  seen  soaroely  anything, 
and  had  heard  less. 

He  had  risked  life  to  discover  a  fearful 
mystery  and  had  learned  nothing. 

But,  not  comprehending  this,  as  I  have  said, 
the  men  crowded  after  the  Young  Apprentice, 
who,  retreating  step  by  step,  disputed  the  way 
valiantly  with  them. 

The  narrowness  of  the  staircase  aided  him 
most  materially. 

While  his  gleaming  sword  flashed  before  them 
they  could  not  destroy  him  by  making  a  rush : 
to  fire  a  pistol  was  impossible. 

It  would  have  risked  discovery  for  all. 

Safe,  therefore,  from  any  treacherous  shot, 
Harold  fought  on. 

More  than  one  of  the  Royalist  oonspirators 
fell  back  wounded;  among  them  Quelr,  who, 
with  his  arm  slit,  retired  in  rage  and  fury  behind 
the  cavaliers. 

At  length  the  summit  of  the  staircase  was 
reached. 

There  was  now  no  retreat. 

He  would  have  no  option  now  but  to  trust  to 
chance  or  the  hesitation  of  his  enemies,  or  the 
miraculous  chance  which  might  deliver  them 
into  his  hands. 

Death  now  truly  stared  the  Young  Apprentice 
in  the  face. 

But  ho  did  not  despair. 

He  had  been  during  his  young  life  through  so 
many  and  such  varied  dangers,  that  he  never 
forgot  that  the  Providence  which  watched  over 
him  in  one  plaoe  would  watch  over  him  in 
another ;  and  he  fought,  therefore,  with  a  firm 
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faith  in  heaven,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 

The  conspirators  pressed  on  more  eagerly. 

Harold  had  to  retreat  until  he  was  standing 
fiat  agaiust  the  wall. 

There  seemed  trulj  no  hope. 

A.  wound  in  the  arm  showed  him  that  his 
strength  was  fast  evaporating,  and  that  he  would 
not  long  be  able  to  keep  back  his  enemies. 

His  arm  now  could  scarcely  sustain  the  weight 
of  his  sword  ;  the  light  of  the  fire  below  seemed 
to  grow  more  dim ;  the  crowd  of  eacer  assassins 
before  him  became  confused ;  the  place  seemed 
to  swim  round ;  he  saw  death  now  staring  him 
in  the  face. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  wall  seemed  to  give 
way  behind  him  ;  he  felt  himself  swung  round 
violently ;  the  fresh  air  of  night  blew  cool  and 
refreshing  on  his  brow,  and  he  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground. 

When  he  sprang  up  in  bewilderment,  he  was 
alone  in  the  street ! 

In  eager  gratitude  he  glanced  towards  the 
wall  through  which  he  nad  so  mysteriously 
passed. 

The  mystery  was  at  once  explained ! 

It  was  the  revolving  statue  which  had  saved 
him;  the  8tatue,  by  the  side  of  which  the 
assassin  had  entered  the  street  on  the  night 
when  Harold  had  seen  the  cavalier  murdered, 
and  had  himself  been  attacked  and  wounded. 

Imagining,  rightly  enough,  that  the  men  who 
had  so  eagerly  sought  his  life  would  not  be 
willing  to  allow  him  so  easy  an  escape,  he 
glanced  round  him  for  a  means  of  conoMling 
himself. 

Opposite  the  armourer's  house,  as  I  have 
described  before,  was  a  dark  archway,  where, 
upon  a  broad  ledge,  he  could  lie  hidden. 

Knowing,  therefore,  that  he  could  hardier  have 
time,  even  if  the  opportunity  was  given  him,  to 
enter  the  armourer's  house,  he  ran  across  the 
gloomy  street  and  was  soon  in  concealment. 

He  had  hardly  done  so,  when  the  statue  of  the 
virgin  once  more  revolved,  and  the  dwarf  Quelf 
emerged. 

He  took  a  stealthy  glance  round  to  see  if  any 
one  was  near. 

Then  seeing  that  the  coast  was  clear,  he 
whistled  loudly  and  shrilly. 

Then  one  by  one  the  conspirators  passed  into 
the  street. 

Those  who  were  wounded  went  slowly  away  ; 
while  Quelf  and  three  of  the  others  remained. 

Kagerly  they  glanced  round. 

They  evidently  sought  Harold. 

The  Young  Apprentice  made  no  sign. 

Up  and  down  the  street;  into  every  comer 
the  conspirators  peered,  and  they  were  just 
approaching  the  spot  where  Harold  lay  con- 
cealed, when  the  voice  of  the  watch  was 
heard. 

"  Twelve  o'clock  I  twelve  o'clock ;  and  a 
cloudy  night,"  were  the  words  uttered,  in  dole- 
ful tones. 

The  sound  was  enough. 

The  would-be  assassins  knew  well  the  danger 
of  being  recognised. 

'•We  must  disperse,*'  said  one  of  them  ;  "  an- 
other time  we  will  dispose  of  this  young  villain 


who  has  thus' rudely  disturbed  our  meeting. 
For  to-morrow  night,  our  watch-word  is,  *  The 
Crown  and  Dagger/  our  place  of  meeting  across 
the  water  as  bSore." 

Then  they  hurried  away,  Qnelf  flying  one 
way,  and  the  conspirators  eadi  taking  a  dif- 
ferent direction. 

The  watch  having  passed,  Harold  emerged 
from  his  place  of  conoealment,  and  took  a 
survey  of  the  armourer's  house. 

There  was  not  a  light  in  any  portion  of  it. 

Every  one  appeared  to  have  retired  to  rest. 

•<I  will  knock  1"  thought  the  Young  Appren- 
tice, **  and  try  to  get  in.  If  not,  I  must  do  as  1 
have  done  before,  and  have  the  blue  Heavens 
for  my  canopy." 

He  passed  over  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

There  was  no  reply. 

He  knocked  again. 

Still  no  answer. 

"I  will  not  disturb  the  armourer,"  he  said, 
turning  away ;  **  he  has,  no  doubt,  been  to  the 
workshop,  found  I  am  not  there  and  is  angry. 
By  the  morrow  he  may  have  recovered  himself, 
and  I  can  acquaint  him  with  what  I  have  dis- 
covered." 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him. 

He  would  pass  round  by  the  river,  and  enter 
the  armourer's  house  by  the  back. 

He  had  a  kev  by  which  to  enter  the  work- 
shop, and  there  he  could  sleep  till  morning. 

In  order  to  reach  the  river  he  had  to  pass 
along  a  narrow  court,  and  across  a  kind  of  ter- 
race, which  once  had  been  gardens^  but  which 
was  now  beaten  down  like  me  back-court  of  a 
house.  ^ 

Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  proceed  thither, 
he  perceived  a  gaily-dresFed  cavalier-^a  little 
the  worse  for  liquor,  and  with  a  black  domino 
on  his  face,  telling  of  midnight  revelry— come 
hurriedly  up  the  street. 

Waiting  to  see  which  route  he  took,  he  saw 
that  he  passed  down  the  narrow  court  which 
Harold  had  marked  out  for  his  way  to  the  river. 

As  soon  as  he  had  proceeded  a  little  distance, 
Harold  followed  him. 

The  moon,  which  occasionally  glinted  out 
through  the  clouds,  showed  him  the  cavalier 
hurrying  unsteadily  on  before  him,  when  sud- 
denly he  saw  a  tall  figure  glide  stealthily  from 
behind  the  edge  of  a  stone  wall. 

He  knew  the  giant  form  welL 

It  was  the  form  of  the  armourer. 

Spell-bound,  Harold  watched  hia  movements. 

Tnev  were  simple,  tboueh  deadlv  and  horrible. 

With  one  bound,  like  the  bound  of  a  beast  of 
prey,  he  sprang  upon  the  cavalier,  who  fell  with- 
out a  sound  or  a  struggle,  as  if  stricken  by  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

Harold  was  benumbed,  as  it  were,  by  horror 
and  despair ;  so  much  so,  that  he  had  no  time 
or  strength  to  give  warning  to  the  cavalier. 

In  an  instant  more  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  raised  in  the  arms  of  the  giant  and 
flung  into  the  stream. 

Then  th^re  came  a  second  mystery. 

In  the  dull  light  of  the  almost  moonless  night 
Harold  saw  two  armourers,  dressed  in  the  same 
clothes,  with  the  same  hugie  sword  raised  aloft, 
the  same  long  cloak  streaming  behind  them  I 
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For  an  instant  the  Young  Apprentice  was 
scared,  and  glanced  at  them  as  he  would  have 
done  at  some  apparition  from  the  dead. 

Closing  his  eyes  a  moment,  he  endearouzed  In 
that  way  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  oi  not 
he  was  dreaming,  or  at  least  giving  way  to  an 
excited  imaginiMaon. 

When  he  re-opened  them  there  was  but  one 
armourer  seated  dejectedly  on  a  wooden  bench 
near  the  river  side,  looking  into  the  water,  and 
holding  his  long  sword  in  his  hand. 

He  was  leaning  his  baok  against  a  huge  tree, 
whose  branches  swayed  over  the  river,  and  in 
an  instant  an  idea  flashed  across  Harold*s  mind. 

He  would  approach  the  assassin  from  behind, 
and  endeavour  to  cut  from  his  cloak  a  piece  of 
cloth,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  murderer. 

Slowly,  therefore,  he  approached  the  bench 
on  which  the  man  sat. 

The  latter  observed  him  not. 

He  was  far  too  deeply  buried  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

Harold,  therefore,  suoeeeded  in  making  his 
way  close  up  to  the  seat  and  cutting  a  piece  of 
the  doak  on,  close  to  the  bottom. 

Not  a  movement  made  the  armourer. 

He  was  evidently  a  prey  to  profound  emotion. 

His  body  was  motionless,  but  his  chest  heaved, 
and  every  now  and  then  he  gave  vent  to  a  deep 
and  bitter  sigh. 

It  was  a  strange  and  nnaooountable  thing. 

Why  did  this  man,  whom  he  had  seen  a 
moment  before  perpetrating  an  infamous  and 
hideous  murder,  sit  here  broken-hearted  and 
weary? 

Why  these  sighs  and  groans  as  of  a  despairing 

He  waited  not  to  think  more,  however,  for  he 
had  no  desire  to  be  discovered,  and  creeping 
away,  therefore,  as  quietly  as  ho  had  come,  he 
ma  le  his  way  towards  the  back  of  the  armourer's 
premises,  and  let  himself  into  the  workshop. 

He  had  not  long  entered  it,  when  he  heard  a 
heavy  tread  along  the  stones  of  the  yard,  and 
saw  the  giant  armourer's  form  approaching  from 
the  rivers  side. 

Instead  of  going  into  the  house  as  Harold 
had  expected,  Frank  Leslie  made  his  way  into 
the  shop,  and  there  struck  a  light. 

As  he  did  so,  he  caught  sieht  of  the  Toung 
Apprentice  lying  upon  the  work-bench. 

^  Pray,  what  do  you  do  here,  lad  7*'  cried  he  ; 
"what  do  you  here?  Have  yon  not  finished 
work  yet?" 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Harold's  tongue  to  tell 
the  entire  events  of  the  evening—the  retnm  of 
Qnelf— the  secret  shaft— the  subterranean  vault, 
and  his  strange  escape  from  the  conspirators. 

But  the  murder  of  the  cavalier,  and  the 
unaccountable  mystery  which  connected  Frank 
Leslie  with  these  midnight  crimes,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  in  the  boy's  mind  an  ameont 
of  distrust,  which  no  kindness,  or  indulgence,  or 
persuasion  on  his  master's  part,  could  entirely 
dispose  of. 

So  he  resolved— at  any  rate  untif  he  knew 
more— to  remain  silent  on  the  subject. 

"Tes,8ir,"  he  said,  <*  I  have  finished  it  some 
time  since,  sir ;  but  I  thought  that  I  would  not 


disturb  the  house,  and  I  therefore  coiled  my  self 
up  here.  I  am  used  to  roughing  it,  and  do  not 
mind  a  hard  bed.^ 

The  armourer  smiled  grimly. 

«Ah!"  he  said,  "never  meet  troubles  half 
way,  my  boy.  Come  and  rest  in  a  good  bed 
while  yon  have  one." 

"This  will  satisfy  me  to-night,  sir,**  said 
Harold;  'my  entrance  will  disturb  the  house. 
To-morrow  I  can  commence  my  life  anew,  and 
try  to  be  more  anxious  for  luxuries.  Te-day," 
he  murmured  to  himself  "with  all  I  know  and 
fear,  I  oould  almost  wish  that  I  were  a  river 
b<^  again  I" 

The  armourer  paid  no  heed  to  this. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  said,  "  to-morrow  I  That  is 
the  day  when  fools  grow  wise,  when  idlers 
work,  when  bad  men  reform  1  Talk  not  of 
to-morrow,  boy.  Would  to  heaven  I  had  had 
always  the  strength  of  soul  to  do  to-day  what 
to-morrow  seemed  to  hold  out  to  me  such 
golden  chanoes  of  performing.  Come,  Harold, 
it  is  my  wish  that  yon  go  with  me.** 

Obliged  thna  to  enter  the  house,  the  firmonrer's 
apprentice  followed  his  master ;  and  was  soon, 
in  spite  of  the  exciting  events  of  the  night, 
buried  in  profound  slumber. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  MASKED   LADT. 

It  was  with  a  chilling  sensation  of  dread  that 
Harold  heard  the  armourer's  voice,  as  he  swung 
round  his  heavy  hammer  in  the  workshop  on 
the  following  morning  and  sang  the  burden  of 
a  merry  song. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  be  such  a  monster  P" 
thought  the  Young  Apprentice,  as  he  passed  in 
to  his  duty. 

The  giant  armourer  was  standing  by  the 
forge  as  Harold  entered ;  standing  opposite  the 
blazing  fire,  and  welding  into  form  a  long  sharp 
sword. 

His  face  was  radiant  as  he  gaised  at  his  worV, 
and  it  was  with  a  beaming  smile  that  he  turned 
towards  Harold. 

"Ahl  Master  Fordyoe,*'  he  said,  "I  have 
been  examining  your  workmanship.  It  is  fine ; 
fine,  my  lad.  You  will  be  the  king  of  ar- 
mourer's*" 

"  I  am  gkd  yon  are  satisfied  with  me,'*  said 
Harold,  oSdly. 

The  armourer  did  not  notice  his  nianner. 

He  was  too  much  engaged  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

"Yes;  you  have  done  your  work  well,"  con- 
tinued he;  "and,  that  yon  may  receive  the 
reward  of  your  merit,  you  shall  yourself  carry 
to  ita  owner  the  task  you  have  wrought.  To- 
night, at  eighti  I  will  send  a  lad  with  you  to 
Cuve  House." 

Nothine  more  was  said. 

The  other  workmen  and  Quelf  came  in ;  and 
the  day  was  passed  in  ordinary  labour. 

At  length  evening  drew  in  apaoe,  and  the 
night  fell. 

At  a  quarter  to  eight,  Harold  crept  into  the 
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wide  haJl,  where  he  knew  that  the  armourer's 
cloak  hnng. 

The  piece  he  had  cat  off  en  the  precedlag 
night  was  in  his  hand. 

Eagerly  he  approached  the  spot 

If  the  piece  matched  the  cloak,  the  axmourer 
—by  every  circumstance— would  be  declared, 
br^ded  as  the  midnight  assassin. 

The  place  Was  reached  ;  the  cloak  seized. 

He  listened  anxiously ;  no  one  was  near,  and 
he  raised  the  end  of  the  cloak. 

It  was  too  true. 

pie  cloak  fvaf  torn^  and  the  retii  corresponded 
Kith  the  piece  he  had  abstracted. 

The  horrible  certainty  bad»  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  scarcely  formed  itself  in  his  mind,  when  he 
heard  Leslie's  roice,  and  saw  the  giant  approach- 
ing across  the  yard. 

"Ah I  Harold,"  he  cried,  "here  you  ai«.  I 
hare  the  breafitplate  here  ready ;  this  lad  is 
stronger  than  you,  and  will  carry  it  for  you. 
You  know  CUtb  House  ?" 

"  It  is  near  tiib  spot  wherb  I  first  saw  my 
benefactor,*'  rettttned  the  Tonng  Appitniice* 
It  is. 

""  Tiiea  I  know  it  well,  and  will  see  that  it  la 
properly  delivered," 

The  armourer  watched  the  lad  out,  and  then 
as  he  disi^peared,  he  struck  his  broad  chest 
fiercely  vlth  his  clenched  Ifet. 

'*  Ah  I  this  is  a  cruel— a  bitter  fate,  indeed,*' 
he  murmured ;  *•  even  this  honest  boy  of  mine 
mistrusts  and  fears  me.  Oh,  that  this  mystery 
were  ripe  for  solution,  that  I  might  be  freed 
from  these  bonds  of  secrecy  for  ever  1" 

Then  assuming,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  a  genial 
mood,  he  passed  into  the  room  where  his  two 
dauehters  awaited  him. 

Meanwhile,  Harold  and  his  attendant  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  along  the  Strand. 

Olive  Hodsd  Was  not  far  distant. 

It  was,  as  Harold  had  said,  very  near  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  first  met  his  benefactor,  and 
been  the  means  of  preserving  him  from  the 
assassin's  kniffe,  and  it  was  not  long,  therefore, 
befote  they  halted  before  its  iron-bound  gate. 

A  man  servant  opened  the  door,  an4  eyed 
Harold  and  his  companion  somewhat  distrust- 
fully. 

"  Who  are  you  r  he  asked, 

*'I  am  Harold  Fordyce,  I  come  from  Mr. 
Leslie,  the  armourer  in  the  Strand,"  Returned 
Harold,  boldly. 

It  was  not  long  before  Harold  and  his  oom- 
panion  were  ushered  up  a  broad  and  noble 
staircase,  into  a  lofty  room,  where  grim  old 
portraits  stared  down  at  them  from  dark- 
panelled  wAlls,  and  where  the  muffled  light  of  a 
huge  oil  lamp  fell  upon  carved  chairs,  like  those 
used  in  cathedrals,  and  solid  tables,  and  gilt- 
paned  windows,  where  over  all  there  was  an 
air  of  mysterious  awe  and  solemnity. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait, 

Afteir  a  few  moments,  the  door  opened,  and 
a  lady  entered. 

6be  was  tall,  finely  formed,  and  evideotlj 
young,  ihongh  her  features  were  hidden  by  a 
black  domino, 

Harold  f»lanced  at  her  in  surprise  and 
wondermciLt, 


**  Where  is  what  you  have  brought  me  ?"  she 
asked,  in  a  low  tone,  which  she  was  evidently 
endeavouring  to  disguise. 

**  For  you,  madam  ?" 

<'Ycs;  the  breast-plate.  Let  mc  sec  it  at 
once." 

The  tone  of  authority  in  which  she  ppoke 
made  it  evident  to  Harold  that  she  had  a  right 
to  what  she  asked,  yet  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  saying,  as  he  unfolded  the  piece 
of  mail— 

*'  I  had  expected  to  meet  a  gentleman." 

The  lady  smiled. 

**  Yes,  no  doubt."  she  said  ;  thia  is  for  a 
gentleman.  I  am  but  commissioned  to  receive 
it." 

As  Harold  uncovered  the  exquisite  device, 
she  looked'  long  and  earnestly  at  it ;  her  ejes 
seeming  to  linger  with  peculiar  zest  upon  the 
representation  of  the  birds  of  prey. 

**  It  is  good,  very  good,"  she  said ;  "  worthy 
of  Master  Leslie.  Tell  him  it  is  received  with 
satisfaction,  and  will  be  paid  for  handsomely. 
You  can  go  now." 

The  last  words,  spoken  more  hanghtily  and 
yet  more  naturally  than  the  rest  of  her  speech, 
made  Harold  start,  and  look  searchingly  at  her. 

The  lady  averted  her  face. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  stopping. 

"Come,"  said  Itarold,  to  his  companion. 
"  Madam,  I  wish  you  a  respectful  good  night." 

*'  Good  night,"  returned  the  lady  ;  "  and  in 
these  troublous  times,  take  my  advice — meddle 
as  little  as  you  can  in  things  which  concern  you 
not  Avoid  the  discovery  of  secrets,  for  in  the 
discovery  of  many  of  them  lies  the  key  to  a 
greater  secret— death  1" 

Having  uttered  these  words  in  a  solemn  voice, 
the  lady  quitted  the  central  tabiO  whereon  lay 
the  breast-plate,  and  passed  towards  the  case- 
ment. 

Without  replying,  Harold  quitted  the  room, 
followed  by  the  boy,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
servant  had  conducted  them  down  the  broad 
staircase  once  more,  and  ushered  them  into  the 
street. 

'*!  am  a  bad  reader  of  faces,  and  know  very 
little  of  people's  forms  and  voices,"  said  Harold, 
as  they  walked  away,  "  or  I  know  the  lady  who 
received  our  parcel." 

"Who  is  she  r 

"  Did  yoti  not  recognise  her  ?" 

**  Ko ;  I  cannot  remember  having  seen  her 
before,"  said  the  youth. 

"  Well,"  returned  Harold,  "  I,  who  have  been 
mixed  up  with  her  so  much,  can  scarcely  have 
made  an  error^  /  am  either  a  fool  or  that  lady 
was  Alicia  Leslie  /" 

"  Our  master's  daughter  I  Impossible  1"  said 
the  boy. 

<<  It  does  seem  so  ,*  but,  nevertheless,  I  feel 
assured  it  is  so.  Say  nothing  of  it  to  any  one. 
Remember  what  she  said— it  is  perilous  to  seek 
into  secrete.  You  can  go  on,  now,"  he  added, 
suddenly  ;  "  I  will  follow  you.  If  Master  Les- 
lie is  within,  tell  him  that  we  have  performed 
our  errand  properly," 

The  reason  of  Harold's  sudden  stop  was  not 
evident  to  the  boy,  who  said  V  Good  night,"  and 
departed. 
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Oil  passing  the  end  of  the  narrow  tarning, 
which  led  down  to  the  Thames,  and  at  the  ex- 
treme of  whioh  stood  the  old  house  where  he 
had  first  seen  his  benefactor,  and  saved  him 
from  the  assassin's  knife,  he  beheld  a  light 
moving  abont  from  window  to  window. 

Impelled  not  only  by  cariosity,  bat  also  by  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  something  nnnsual,  and, 
perhaps  terrible,  was  going  on,  be  passed  down 
the  lane  and  approached  the  dilapidated  man- 
sion. 

All  was  still. 

The  light  he  had  seen  moving  was  now  sta- 
tionary. 

The  gleam  of  it  went  shimmering  over  the 
rippling  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames,  disappear- 
ing at  last,  as  it  were»  in  one  bright  spot. 

Harold  listened. 

There  was  no  soand. 

Impelled  by  a  natural  curiosity  he  approached 
nearer. 

Then  he  heard  the  low  murmuring  of  voices. 

He  lintened  eagerly. 

In  one  voice  he  recognised  that  of  his  bene- 
factor. 

The  second  was  that  of  a  stranger. 

The  words  they  spoke  were  evidently  spoken 
in  friend-ship,  for  neither  voice  was  raised,  and 
in  fact,  the  one  whom  he  knew  only  as  "  The 
Man  without  a  Name,"  seemed  to  be  giving  in- 
structions to  his  companion. 

He  was  near  the  margin  of  the  river,  as  he 
listened,  and  he  gazed  again  and  again  at  its 
dark  bosom  with  feelings  akin  to  affection. 

It  was  there  he  had  first  known  what  it  waa 
to  have  life. 

His  mother-'Whoever  that  sainted  being  might 
h% — had  set  him  afloat  as  it  were  upon  that 
great  stream. 

There  he  had  picked  up  friends— there  he  had 
gathered  the  scraps  and  trifles  which  had  served 
to  cecure  to  him  his  subsistonce. 

It  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
he  gazed  at  iU 

Involved  now  as  he  was  in  the  very  heart  of 
a  terrible  mystery,  the  feeling  was  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at. 

He  had  been  a  king  there. 

Among  die  river  boya— the  mud-larks  of  those 
long-faded  days— he  had  been  a  king. 

Found,  as  I  have  said,  by  accident ;  fed  from 
necessity,  he  had  been  early  driven  to  seek  com- 
panionship among  the  scum  of  London  youth, 
and  among  that  scum  he  had  foand  many  brave 
and  generous  hearts. 

Now  he  had  few  friends — ^whom  ? 

Ettie  Leslie,  whom  he  loved,  at  a  distance. 

The  armoorer,  whom  he  feared  and  mistrusted. 

For  enemies  he  had  abundance  of  persons 
both  high  and  low. 

Suddenly,  as  these  thoughts  were  rashing 
through  his  mind,  there  was  the  ripple  and  the 
rush  of  a  boat  on  the  shore,  and  some  one 
splashed  up  to  the  side  of  the  Young  Appren- 
tice. 

He  started  in  surprise. 

For  an  instant  in  the  dark  night  *he  did  not 
recognise  his  companion. 

"  Don*t  you  know  me?"  asked  Uie  new  comer. 

It  was  certainly  not  surprising  it  he  did  not. 


He  was  a  lad  about  sixteen,  apparently,  bat 
the  matted  hair  on  his  head,  and  the  eqaalior  of 
his  cheeks,  and  tiie  general  stylo  of  his  dress, 
was  suoh  aa  to  preclude  any  guess  at  his  age. 

Harold,  however,  knew  the  voice. 

It  came  to  him  like  the  recollections  Of  old 
days. 

"  Ah  I  Kupert ;  it  isvou.  I  remember  you 
well  now,"  BUd  he.    "  How  came  you  here  ?" 

The  boy  laughed. 

**  I  was  rowing  down  stream  and  saw  yon," 
said  he,  "  so  I  thought  I'd  look  up.  Wheie  are 
yon,  and  what  are  yon  doing  V 

**I  am  at  Leslie's,  the  armourer's,  in  the 
Strand,"  said  Harold.  "  I  told  you  ere  I  left  the 
vaults,  that  I  was  going  there,  do  you  not 
remember  ?" 

"Ah,  yes  ;  but  I  never  believed  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  never  thought  any  such  |;ood  luck 
could  come  to  any  of  us." 

"  Well,  it  has  ;  but  tell  me,  what  cheer  have 
you  ?    How  are  you  thriving  ?" 

"  Pretty  much  the  same  ;  in  fact,  better,  for 
we  pick  up  strange  and  unexpected  things,  /can 
tell  you." 

"What  are  they?" 

"Well,"  said  Rupert  Changeling— he  waa 
called  so  because  no  one  knew  his  name — "  wdl, 
the  truth  is,  wc  find  them  on  dead  bodiea." 

"  Dead  bodiea  1" 

**  Tea  ;  flung  over  into  the  river.  There  waa 
one  flung  over  last  night  near  Blaster  Lealie'a 
place." 

Harold  shaddered. 

He  had  seen  this  mnrder  I 

Tbq  boy  evidently  told  the  truth,  and  tlMM 
midnight  assassinations  were  of  frequent  oo- 
currence. 

"  I  saw  that  deed  done,"  said  Harold ;  "  but, 
tell  me,  do  you  often  see  such  tl^ngs  ?" 

"  Scarce  a  night  passes  but  what  we  behold, 
one  or  the  other  of  us,  a  body  flung  from  a  win- 
dow or  from  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  ;  and  nearly 
always  the  same  form  is  beside  them  ere  they 
fall— a  tall,  gigantic  man,  in  a  long  oloak  and  a 
plumed  hat." 

Again  the  Toung  Appxentiee  shivered  from 
head  to  foot. 

It  was  of  the  armourer  that  the  ^ver  boy 
spoke ! 

Harold  thought  a  moment. 

"Eupert^"  be  said,  after  a  few  minutes, 
*'  Rupert,  can  you  do  me  a  sevioe  V* 

"I  will  if  lean." 

"To-night,  if  such  an  event  ocoors,  let  the 
one  of  your  number  who  sees  the  hideooa  deed 
performed  follow  the  assassin.  See  where  he 
goes  to,  and,  I  have  no  doubt^  a  hiuidaome  re- 
ward will  be  youra," 

"I  will  tell  the  boys  so,"  replied  the.  rivwr 
lad ;  "they'll  be  glad  to  do  anything  for  you, 
Harold.  But,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  I 
must  ask  you  one  question." 

"What  is  that ?'^ 

**  Are  you  a  sworn  apprentice  ?*' 

"  I  am  an  apprentice.  I  do  not  underhand 
you," 

"  Do  you  belong  to  the  aooietj  ?'* 

"  I  do  not." 
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"  Do  you  not  know  where  their  place  of  meet- 
ing U  f" 

**  Tea.    I  hare  been  theie  once." 

*<Well«"  Bald  Bnpert  Changeling,  speaking 
in  a  lower  Toioe  still,  and  glancine  ronnd  fur- 
tively, a*  if  he  thought  the  very  Bhadowa  had 
eara,  **  three  nighte  ainoe  I  saw  a  man*a  body 
thrust  through  the  window,  and  flang  into  the 
riTer.  We  put  off  in  a  bpat»  and  when  the 
body  came  to  the  surface  we  examined  it.  It 
was  dea4»  with  a  dagger  in  its  heart. 

"  Did  you  see  no  one's  face  at  the  window 
when  the  man  was  flung  into  the  water  V 

^^o;  it  came  out  as  if  thrown  by  inviaible 
handii  The  casement  was  opened,  the  body 
was  oast  out,  and  it  was  dosed  again  before  we 
oould  see  any  one/' 

"Keep  to  yourself  all  you  see,  at  preaent/' 
said  Harold,  after  a  moment ;  "  we  muat  watch, 
and  endeaTour  to  apoil  theae  rufiSana  in  their 
hideoua  work.  Go  now ;  In  two  evenings  from 
this  meet  me  at  the  Hiver  Vault  at  ten.  Good 
night." 

*'Good  night,"  said  the  boy,  and,  turning 
back,  he  once  more  entered  hia  boat,  and  nnahed 
off  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark  river,  while  Harold 
returned  to  hia  post  of  observation. 

The  oool  air  of  night ;  the  ripple  of  the  water 
againat  the  margin  of  the  river ;  the  murmur  of 
the  city,  and  the  silence  which  encompaaaed  the 
apot  where  he  waited,  acted  like  a  aoporifio  upon 
the  Young  Apprentice;  and  aa,  in  a  dreamy 
my,  he  leaned  against  the  iron  post  opposite 
the  door  of  the  old  bouse,  he  seemed  to  hear 
the  sound  of  the  invisible  horae'a  feet;  the  atop- 
ping  of  the  ruahing  charger  before  the  door ; 
the  clang  of  the  ateel  spurs  on  the  ragged  pave- 
ment ;  the  opening  ox  the  rusty  portal ;  the 
tramp— tramp— tramp  of  the  unseen  guest  whose 
presence  tradition  had  linked  so  closely  with 
the  plaee. 

Just  as  he  imagined  himself  the  hero  of  this 
resuscitated  legend,  he  was  roused  to  an  under- 
standing of  his  real  position  by  hearing  the 
creaking  door  opened. 

Two  men  oame  forth. 

The  one  was,  as  Harold  had  anticipated,  his 
benefactor. 

The  other  was  a  stranger,  whose  face  Harold 
could  see  nothing  of,  but  whose  figure  and 
statnre  we^  that  of  Simon  Lawless,  the  escaped 
victim  of  the  Boyaliat  tribunal. 

They  looked  eagerly  up  and  down  the  street, 
evidently  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  were  any  watchers. 

Of  Harold  they  saw  nothing. 

On  the  first  indication  of  their  ooming  he  had 
retreated  among  the  dark  shadows. 

^  No  one  is  here,"  said  the  one  whom  Harold 
suspected  to  be  Lawless;  ''you  can  depart  in 
safety ;  unless,  indeed,  you  would  wish  me  to 
accompany  you." 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  would  rather  be  alone.  I 
have  thoughts  within  me  which  I  would  rather 
work  out  alone.  Good  night.  Be  discreet  and 
faithful." 

''Goodnight;  and  trust  in  me,"  was  the  re- 
speotiul  reply. 

The  two  then  separated :  the  one  passing  up 


towards  the  Strand,  while  Simon  proceeded  to- 
wards the  river. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Strand  there  was  a  little 
bustle,  and  here  Harold  lost  sight  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  not  imagining  thai  he  would  learn 
aoy  more,  he  resolved  to  return  home. 

It  was  early  now,  and  when  he  neared  the 
armourer's  house  the  door  was  open. 

He  was  just  about  to  enter  when  he  saw- 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  buttress,  by  the 
side  of  which  stood  the  revolving  statue — a  man 
whose  giant  height  and  broad  form  proved  him 
to  be  none  other  than  the  armourer. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Harold  passed 
into  the  house,  and  making  his  way  into  the 
workshop,  procured  the  sword  which  had  upon 
a  former  occasion  stood  him  in  such  good  stead, 
and  passed  out  again  into  the  street. 

The  armourer  was  still  there,  but  he  was  look- 
ing the  other  way,  and  the  Toung  Apprentice 
was  able  to  run  across  the  street  and  conceal 
himself  in  the  archway  opposite. 

Why  he  acted  thus  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  explain  even  to  himself,  but  there 
was  a  feeling  within  him  which  impelled  him  to 
remain. 

The  time  passed  heavily. 

One  by  one  he  saw  the  lights  extinguished, 
and  the  doors  closed  and  barred,  and  the  throng 
of  people  fade  away. 

Then  the  city  grew  hushed,  and  the  roll  of 
carriages  and  the  tramp  of  feet  ceased,  and  the 
tolling  of  the  usual  clocks  only  showed  that  life 
still  held  sway  in  London. 

It  was  a  silent,  solemn  time. 

It  was  not  like  the  London  of  to-day. 

No  rush  of  carriages  from  my  Lord  Mayor's 
feasts. 

No  rush  of  carriages  from  the  opera. 

No  late  clerks  from  bankers,  no  Redpatb*s 
or  Robson's  with  stately  broughams  round  the 
comer. 

It  was  lonelinees  among  the  lonely,  stillness 
among  the  still,  and  it  was  a  relief  when,  after 
long  waiting,  a  tall  noble  form  was  seen  sd- 
vanclng  along  the  street. 

It  waa  the  lian  without  a  Name  1 

"  Providence  hss  sent  me  here  to  protect  him," 
said  the  intrepid  apprentice  to  himself. 

He  drew  his  sword  and  prepared  himself  for 
action. 

The  intended  victim— for  Harold  felt  that  his 
benefactor  was  the  intended  victim  — came 
nearer. 

The  heart  of  the  Young  Apprentice  beat  high 
with  expectation. 

He  was  not  deceived* 

No  sooner  had  he  approached  the  moving 
pedestal,  than  the  giant  figure  was  upon  him. 

In  an  instant  Harold  sprang  forward. 

<'  Hold  1"  he  cried,  "  if  you  fight  now  it  must 
be  two  to  one." 

The  assassin  halted. 

"Back  1" oried he.  " Fight  not  against  your 
master." 

*' Master,  or  no  master,"  exclaimed  Harold, 
"I  will  fight  for  my  friend  and  benefactor. 
Stand  back  and  let  him  pass  I" 

The  giant  made  no  reply,  but  raised  his  huge 
sword  aloft,  death  and  hate  visible  in  every  line 
of  his  face. 


NOTlOft— With  our  next  Wemter  will  be  GIVEN  AWAt  AiJOtHfiK  Sl»*L«l$DID  KCTTJRE, 
printed  In  Seven  Colonn. 
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It  was  a  strange  meeting. 

Under   ordinary   circamstances   the    Toung 
Apprentice  wonld  haye  hesitated. 

To  attack  his  own  master  seemed  indeed  a 
daring  thing. 
STo.  6. 


But,  then,  was  not  his  benefactor  behind  him  ? 

Was  not  the  latter  the  one  to  whom  he  should 
cleave  1 

Was  it  not  he  who  had  given  him  his  position 
in  life  7 
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The  giant  did  not  give  him  mudi  time  foi 

T^e  huge  sword,  whirled  twice  round  his 
head,  descended  at  last. 
It  was  parried,  however. 
The  Man  without  a  Name,  with  a  strength  for 
which  his  form  and  stature  did  not  give  him 
credit,  averted  the  blow,  just  at  the  moment 
that  Harold's  sword  wounded  the  assassin. 

With  a  yell  of  pain  and  rage,  the  man  sprang 
hack 

In 'the  uncertain  light  his  face  gleamed  like 
that  of  a  demon. 

«  Look  to  yourselves,"  he  cned, "  your  last  day 
has  come.    Die !" 
A  second  lunge  came. 

A  lunge  more  fierce  and  terrible  than  the 
first. 

Despite  his  strength,  however,  he  was   no 
match  for  his  agile  opponent,  the  Young  Ap- 
prentice. 
Again  and  agaii^  Harold  wounded  him. 
"  Fly  now,"  he  cried  to  his  benefactor  ;  "  leave 
the  spot  while  you  are  yet  safe.    Once  ym  are 
gone  he  will  not  molest  me." 
The  other  laughed  lightly. 
«  You  do  not  understand  what  you  say,'  he 
answered.    "  But,  no  matter.    Here  comes  the 
watch  ;  we  are  both  saved." 
He  was  fight. 

Again  the  draary  watchman  made  his  appear- 
ance in  time. 
"  Twelve  o'clock— a  starlit  night." 
So  rang  out  the  words. 
The  giant  assassin  started.    - 
"Villain  I"  he  cried,  regarding  Harold  with  a 
look  of  intwisehate,  *'  villain  !  you  have  baulked 
me  again.     Expect  my  most  terrible  revenge 
when  next  we  meet." 

With  a  deep  curse,  he  Ihto  rushed  a^av, 
leaving  Harold  and  his  benefactor  standing  side 
by  side. 

"My  lad,"  said  the  Man  without  a  Name, 
"  you  are  a  worthy  scion  of  your  house  ;  there  is 
a  mystery  attached  to  your  birth  that  shall  be 
cleared  in  time.  Go  on  as  you  have  bi^n,  and 
you  will  prosper.  Good  night.  I  thank  you 
*^ce  more  for  aiding  me  in  saving  my  life." 
He  was  prepariuj^^  to  go. 
"  Sir,"  said  Harold,  "  mi^r  I  bave  a  word  with 
you?" 

**Quidc,  thetti"  said  the  other,  turning  up  the 
collar  ot  his  coat  as  the  watch  passed  him. 
*•  What  is  it?" 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  sir;  ybti 
saved  me  from  poverty  and  disgrace,  and  placed 
me  in  a  good  situation.  Bat,  really,  sir,  I  would 
rather  not  stay  here." 
The  cavalier  started. 

"  What  I  dissatisfied  already  ?    I  am  indeed 
regretful." 
Harold  flushed  crimson. 
The  tone  in  which  the  words  were  spoken  was 
so  pitiful  and  sad. 
They  went  to  Harold's  heart. 
*'  No,  sir,"  he  said,  '*  I  am  not  dissatisfied  ;  I 
am  only  fearfully  in  doubt,  almost  in  fear." 
"In fear  of  what?" 
Harold  glanced  at  his  benefactor, 
"  Is  it  possible  he  does  not  know  ?"  he  thought. 
And  as  he  thought,  he  passed  his  hand  through 
his  hair  distractedly. 


It  seemed  truly  to  his  youthful  brain  as  if  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  and  weeks  had  been 
dreams — were  phantasies  of  an  excited  imagi- 
nation. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  necessity 
of  answering  his  friend. 

"I  see  so  many  terrible  things  — so  man-y, 
murders — so  many  attempted  murders— and  in 
all  these  this  giant  armourer  figures.    How  can 
it  be  pleasant  for  me  to  be  in  his  service  ?" 

His  benefactor  patted  him  in  a  manner  almost 
affectionate  upon  the  shoulder. 

"Believe  in  me,  and  remain  with  Mast^ 
Leslie,"  he  said.  "  If  you  are  in  doubt,  watch— 
but  do  not  judge.    Good  night." 

With  this,  he  shook  the  Young  Apprentice 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  left  the  spot. 

With  a  heart  still  heavy,  Harold  entered  the 
house. 
It  seemed  now  no  home  to  him. 
Even  Ettie  appeared  in  his  mind  overshadowed 
by  the  cloud. 

"  I  will  go  direct  to  bed,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  was  admitted  by  the  dwarf,  and  passed  on 
to  the  staircase. 
Quelf  intercepted  him. 
"  Stay,"  he  said ;  "  a  word  with  you." 
Harold  halted,  and  eyed  his  fellow  apprentice 
sternly. 

"What  is  it  you  want  with  me?"  he  said. 
"  Let  me  pass ;  I  am  tired,  and  desire  to  retire  to 
rest." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Quelf ;  "  but  you  may 
sleep  more  soundly,  perhaps,  if  I  give  you  a 
wholesome  and  friendly  warning." 
"And  that  is?" 

"  That  in  regard  to  what  you  saw  and  heard 
in  the  subterranean  vault  the  other  night  you 
will  reveal  nothing." 
"To  whom?" 

"  To  any  one  without  this  house." 
Harold  smiled  mockingly. 
"  Your  advice,*'  he  said,  "  comes  rather  late, 
H  I  had  chosen  to  betray  your  friends  I  could 
have  done  so  easily  enough.  But  rest  assured, 
not  even  to  the  armourer  himself  have  I  revealed 
this  secret.  I  have  my  reasons  for  not  doing 
BO  at  present." 

<*  Shall  I  tell  you  one  reason  for  not  betraying 
the  secret  to  strangers?''  pursued  the  dwarf. 
"You  love  the  armourer— you  love  your  bene- 
factor (though  you  think  him  an  assassin)— you 
love  his  daughter  Ettie,  and  to  betray  that  secret 

Slace  of  meeting  would  ruin  both  Leslie  and  his 
aughter.  Understand  that,  and  believe  it  or  not 
as  you  wUl,    I  can  explain  no  more." 

With  these  words  he  hopped  away  into  the 
back  yard,  just  as  the  giant  armourer  descended 
the  stairs. 

Harold  regarded  him  in  astonishment. 

He  had  seen  him  a  moment  before  flying 
along  the  road  frott  the  watch. 

Why  was  he  now  standing  calmly  and  smil* 
ingly  In  the  passage  of  his  own  house  ? 

"  Why,  Harold,"  he  said,  "  how  late  you  are  ! 
Did  the  person  for  whom  you  took  the  coat  of 
mail  re-call  you?  Your  companion  has  been 
home  some  time." 

Harold's  eyes  fell  to  the  ground. 

What  was  he  to  believe  7 
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The  giant's  genial  face  was  all  innocence  and 
good -will  towards  every  one. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said,  **  I  was  detained  because 
my  benefactor  was  attacked  here  in  your  street, 
at  your  door,  ^y  an  assassin,  and  I  was  bound 
to  remain  and  aid  him.'* 

"An  assassin  I  Your  benefactor  attacked! 
Why  did  you  not  call  me?"  exclaimed  Leslie, 
excitedly. 

"  The    assassin  was   your    counterpart,   the 
.  exact 2wHrait  of  yourself;'  said  Harold,  boldly, 
though  the  words  seemed  to  choke  him  as  they 
came. 

•The  armourer  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  placed 
his  broad  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Young 
Apprentice. 

"Harold,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  full  of 
emotion,  "  Harold,  I  have  told  you  again  and 
again  that  this  mystery  is  one  which  I  cannot 
reveal  to  you  at  present.  Therefore  I  must  be 
content  to  allow  you  to  regard  me  as  you  do 
now,  unless,  indeed,  your  good  sense  and  pene- 
tration enable  you  to  see  that  I  am  mt  guilty. 
But  come,  tell  me,  was  the  person  satisfied  with 
the  armour  ?*' 

"He  was,  sir;  or  rather,  «A<j.  It  was  a 
masked  lady  who  met  me  in  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  she  who  saw  the  mail  and  approved  of 
it,  and  said  you  would  be  handsomely  re- 
warded." 

"A  lady,  eh?  Could  you  not  tell  who  she 
was?" 

"No,  indeed;  she  was  too  closely  masked. 
I  fancied  truly  I  had  heard  the  voice  before,  but 
I  cannot  be  certain  where.  However,  whoever 
she  was,  she  was  satisfied." 

"  That  is  well.  Come,  Harold,  and  have  some 
supper.  We  are  late,  but  we  have  had  no  even- 
ing meal  yet." 

Harold,  without  further  remark,  followed  his 
master. 

Nothing  of  consequence  transpired  at  the 
sapper  table. 

The  only  thing  which  Harold  noticed  was 
that  Alicia  Leslie  icas  there. 

Who,  then,  was  the  masked  lady? 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THB  BIVEB  BOTS. 

On  the  second  night  after  the  interview  with 
the  masked  lady,  Harold  Fordyce  did  not  forget 
his  appointment  with  the  river  boys. 

Having  asked  his  master's  permission,  he 
sallied  forth  about  nine  o'clock  and  sauntered 
down  to  the  river's  side. 

Down  by  the  stairs,  near  the  armourer's  house, 
there  was  a  beat  moored,  the  same  in  which  he 
had  rowed  to  Savile  House  on  the  evening  of 
Simon  Lawless'  conviction. 

Into  this  he  stepped,  and  was  rowing  away 
memly  with  the  tide  along  the  moonlit  river. 

He  had  not  very  far  to  go. 

The  margins  of  the  river  were  far  differently 
covered  then  to  what  they  are  now. 

No  hn^e  factories ;  no  high  chimneys ;  no 
walled  prisons  obscured  the  view  of  the  silent 
meadow-land,  except  in  the  immediate  heart  of 
the  cify. 


Here  and  there,  beyond  the  real  precincta  of 
London,  after  yon  passed  long  dreary  tracts  of 
land,  you  came  upon  dark  old  houses  tottering 
over  the  rushing  stream,  like  things  spent  with 
age. 

It  was  towards  one  of  these  that  Harold  the 
apprentice  was  hurrying. 

He  rowed  lustily. 

He  was  a  river  boy  again— again  burst  forth 
from  his  lips  the  words  of  the  old,  old  song ;— 

Clieerily,  cheerily,  on  we  go 

0*er  the  breast  of  the  darklmg  water  \ 
Merrily,  merrily,  over  the  flow. 

To  the  home  of  the  waterman's  daughter. 
Bright  are  her  eyes,  whose  deep  blue  gleams 

O'er  my  path  wherever  I  roam. 
No  matter  what  beauties  of  Court  I  see 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  for  me    - 

Like  the  spot  that  my  love  calls  her  home. 
The  river's  dark  waters  flow  ojBE  at  each  tide, 

To  mix  with  the  broad  rolling  ocean ; 
But,  true  to  its  source,  it  retameth  again 

To  the  shrine  of  its  early  devotion. 
So  we,  sweet  unknown,  i^ecollecb  with  a  sigh 

The  days  of  our  love's  dearest  joy ; 
Beautiful  one,  there's  no  heart  ^ou  must  own 

Like  the  heart  of  your  own  River  Boy. 

The  old  song  seemed  to  revive  Harold's  spirits 
— the  old,  rude  song  which  he  had  so  often 
carolled  forth,  when,  in  days  gone  by,  he  had 
floated  over  the  dusky  bosom  of  the  Thames, 
knowing  not  what  the  morrow  might  bring 
forth ;  understanding  little  of  the  past  which 
had,  as  it  were,  cast  him  forth  to  seek  his  brea 5, 
unaided,  amid  i\A  troubled  waters. 

He  was  startled  enough  when  he  heard  from 
the  opposite  bank  a  voice  singing  out  right 
cheerily, 

*'  Like  the  heart  of  your  own  River  Boy." 

And  then  adding, 

"  Ha,  Harold ;  is  that  you  ?  I  know  it  is,  for 
you  were  always  one  of  our  merriest." 

Harold  stopped  rowing. 

«« Who  is  that  ?"  he  cried.  "  Is  that  you,  Mob 
Allen  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  here's  Rupert  Changeling,  too.  Pull 
ashore." 

"  But  we  are  far  yet  from  the  river  vault," 
said  Harold. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  returned  the  boy  ;  "  we've  got  a 
better  place  now.  Come  ashore,  and  we'll  show 
you," 

The  Young  Apprentice  at  onoe  turned  the 
head  of  his  boat  ashore,  and  in  a  very  few 
minujtes  he  had  joined  his  old  companions. 

"  Pray,"  asked  he,  "  where  is  this  new  place 
of  meeting  7" 

<*A  glorious  one,"  said  Rupert  Changeling. 
"  See  over  there,  half -a-milc  distant.  That  dark 
building;  it  was  the  hunting-box  of  my  Lord 
Cliveden,  who  was  executed  two  years  since. 
We've  had  it  all  to  ourselves  since  then.  Come 
on ;  there's  good  cheer  within,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  now  you  are  among  us  again,  my  Lord 
Apprentice,  we  don't  intend  to  let  you  go  with- 
out a  right  good  reception." 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  close  upon 
tiie  ancient,  time-blackened  edifice,  which  ap» 
peared  to  be  entirely  abandoned. 
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The  lower  floor  of  the  tower  formed  an  im- 
xnenae  circcdar  room  which  waa  at  once  n/tw 
dining  hall  and  kitchen. 

The  ilpper  stories  contained  several  dilapi- 
dated chambers,  which  were  accessible  by  a 
spiral  staiircase  of  rough  and  narrow  stones. 

A  rope  was  fastened  to  the  humid  wall  by 
staples  of  rusty  iron  to  aid  this  inconyenicnt 
ascent. 

A  large  fire  sparkled  in  the  immense  fire-place 
of  the  room. 

A  copper  lamp,  with  three  sockets  hanging 
from  the  blackened  beams  of  the  ceiling,  threw 
light  over  the  apartment. 

In  the  midst  of  this  atmosphere  ten  boys  were 
sitting,  two  of  them  rising  erery  now  and  then 
to  see  to  the  progress  of  the  supper. 

The  river  boys  of  London,  the  wild  rovers  of 
the  silver  Thames,  had  resolved  to  give  their  old 
companion  a  good  reception. 

Among  them  Harold  had  ever  been  a  great 
favourite. 

Handsome,  brave,  generous,  he  was  ever  the 
one  to  strike  for  a  fnend. 

So  when  a  sudden  (and  to  them  almost 
miraculous)  stroke  of  fortune  raised  him  from  the 
position  of  an  outcast  to  the  honourable  position 
of  a  London  Apprentice,  there  was  not  one  of 
the  wild  crew  who  envied  him  his  good  fortune. 
One  and  all  regarded  it  as  an  honour  to  the 
"  society,"  for  as  such  they  were  always  pleased 
to  call  themselves. 

In  another  moment  Harold  and  his  two  com- 
panions were  among  them. 
The  greeting  was  something  overpowering. 
Then  the  supper  was  brought  forward  ;  game, 
soup,  and  roast  veuison  and  wine. 

<•  No  business  for  us  to-night,*'  cried  Rupert 
Changeling,  '*no  business  till  we*ve  shown 
respect  to  our  old  companion." 

And  to  this  every  one  responded  so  well  that 
it  was  well  for  Harold  that  he  was  of  a  sober 
temperament,  or  he  would  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  on  his  legs. 

Supper  being  at  last  over,  Harold,  who  through 
all  the  festivity  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  main 
point,  tnmed  to  Rupert  Changeling. 

"  Rapert,"  he  said,  **  I  trust  yon  have  not  for- 
gotten what  I  asked  yon." 

*•  Not  I,  Harold,"  returned  the  river  boy, "  both 
last  night  and  the  night  before  we  have  been  on 
the  watch.  The  first  night  passed  without  any 
result.  Although  all  twelve  of  ns  waited  at 
difEerent  points,  we  saw  nothing." 
"And  last  night?" 

**It  was  different.  We  portioned  ourselves 
exactly  as  on  the  preceding  night. 

<'  One  night  having  passed  without  a  murder, 
we  imagined  that  the  second  would  scarcely 
bring  one  forth. 

"Well,  last  night,  I  and  George  (a  river  boy 
now  with  us)  were  posted  near  the  house  where 
the  apprentices  meet. 

"This,  as  you  know,  is  near  Southwark 
Bridge. 

"Well,  from  the  point  where  we  were,  we 
could  see  the  bridge  as  well  as  the  house,  and 
we  waited  while  the  apprenUces  sang  their 
songs,  and  the  lights  died  out,  and  we  thought 
our  work  was  oyer  for  the  night. 


"Just,  however,  as  we  were  going  to  row 
away,  there  was  an  outcry  on  the  bridge, 

"*Hil  hil  Watch  1*  'Clubs  and  staves  T 
•  To  Old  Nick  with  the  watch  I'  shouted  the  ap- 
prentices. 

And  then  came  a  rush  of  people  en  the 
bridge,  and  that  big  giant  fellow  with  a  mask 
over  his  face. 

"  They  halted  half  way  across  the  bridge,  and 
then  there  waa  a  fine  set  to ;  and  presently  the 
giant  lifted  up  gomething  In  his  arms  and  flung 
it  over  into  the  water. 

"  We  knew  it  was  a  woman  by  the  clothes, 
and  we  made  towards  the  spot  where  she  fell, 
while  they  above  us  kept  fighting  on  still  and 
shouting  like  mad.- 

"  It  was  some  time  before  we  found  her,  but 
when  we  did  iind  her  she  was  still  sensible,  and 
crying  out  loudly  for  some  one  she  called  Ben. 

"*Ben,  Ben!  save  me,  save  me  I'  she  kept 
crying. 

"  Good  heavens  I'*  cried  Harold,  "  it  must  be 
Lizzie,  poor  Ben  Firebrace's  sweetheart." 
"  Yon  know  her,  then  P" 
"Yes,  I  think  so;  but  proceed  with  your 
tale." 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  the  girl  was  safely  in  the 
boat  I  gave  George  the  oars,  and  got  him  to 
land  me  near  the  bridge. 

"  The  crowd  had  not  yet  dispersed,  and  I  saw 
the  giant  making  his  way  from  among  them : 
so  as  he  knew  nothing  of  me  I  determined  I 
would  follow  him. 

"  After  awhile  he  separated  himself  from  the 

others,  and  returned  the  same  way  he  had  come. 

"  I  followed  him  at  a  distance  and  saw  him 

make  his  way  along   a   wide   road  until    he 

reached  an  old  dilapidated  house. 

"  Here  he  stopped  and  glanced  round  to  sec 
if  any  one  were  looking. 

"  Then  he  gave  a  peculiar  whistle,  and  a  head 
was  thrust  out  of  a  window. 
"  *  Who*s  there  V  asked  a  voice. 
*•  *  The  Crown  and  Liberty.' 
"  Then  the  giant  was  admitted,  and  all  became 
dark  and  still  again. 

"  Having  taken  especial  note  of  where  the  place 
was  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  it  again,  I  returned 
here. 

"  The  young  girl  was  in  the  vault,  lying  insen- 
sible with  grief  and  fear  upon  a  heap  of  straw. 

"We  all  went  to  sleep,  never  thinking  that 
the  young  girl  would  vanish  as  she  did  in  the 
night." 
"  Vanish  1"  exclaimed  Harold. 
"  Aye,  vanish  1"  said  Rapert. 
"Was  there  no  clue  at  all?    Could  you  not 
tell  how  she  escaped  ?"  asked  the  Young  Appren- 
tice. 

"  Escaped  1  oh,  it  was  no  escape.   A  cavalier's 
glove  upon  the  floor  seemed  to  prove  that  she 
was  carried  off  by  some  one.*' 
"  Have  yon  the  glove  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  havA  preserved  it.    See,  here  it  is." 
Harold  took  it  eagerly  from  his  hand,  and 
examined  it. 

It  was  a  cavalier's  glove  of  delicate  texture, 
and  with  the  initials  E.  R.  upon  it. 

"It  is  my  Lord  Raymond's,"  murmured 
Harold.    "What   can    he   want  with  liczie? 
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Hapert,  can  jou  show  me  the  way  to  this  old 
house  V* 

"  You  will  not  require  wy  guidance.  If  yoa 
cross  Sonthwark  Bridge  from  the  Middlesex 
side,  and  go  straight  on  for  a  mile,  you  will 
reach  a  cross  road ;  near  the  centre  is  a  post ; 
take  the  left  turnincr,  and  you  will  see  a  man 
hung  in  chains.  Opposite  this  body  is  the 
house  you  seek." 

'*Good/'  said  Harold;  "I  shall  find  that 
easily.  For  more  reasons  than  one  I  should 
wish  to  unrayel  this  mystery." 

The  morning's  sun  straggled  through  the 
paneless  windows  ere  the  river  boys  finished 
their  revelry. 


CHAPTER  XHL 

THE  ABDUCTION  OF  ETTIE  LESLIE. 

Tub  position  of  Harold  Fordyce  in  the  family 
of  the  armourer  was  scarcely  that  of  an  »p» 
prentice. 

Harold  had  the  best  of  everything  ;  eat  with 
them,  sat  with  them,  was  one  of  the  family. 

Three  nights  after  his  adventure  with  the 
river  boys,  he  was  left  alone  to  take  his  supper 
in  the  dining-room. 

Try  all  he  could  he  was  unable  to  find  time  to 
proceed  as  he  wished  to  the  old  house  in  South- 
wark ;  he,  however,  despatched  a  letter  to 
Cromweirs  head* quarters,  acquainting  Ben  Fire- 
brace  of  the  abduction  of  Lizzie. 

Work  had  fl^jwed  in  i in  a  continuous  stream, 
and  the  giant  armourer  and  his  men  had  been 
fully  employed. 

On  this  evening  Ettie  had  accompanied  her 
father,  and  Harold  had  closed  the  door  upon 
them,  shuddering,  as  he  did  so,  to  see  the  gentle 
maiden's  hand  glide  into  that  of  a  man  whose 
life,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was  spent  in 
bloodshed. 

Tbe  quiet  of  the  old  house  seemed  doubly 
chilling  when  he  knew  that  Ettie  was  away. 

Little  by  little  her  image  had  grown  in  his 
heart  until  it  had  usurped  all  place  there. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  he  loved  her  with 
an  affection  beyond  his  years  ;  and  now  as  he 
sat  in  this  room  alone,  her  face  seemed  before 
bim,  her  fairy  form  sitting  with  him  at  the 
meal. 

Presently  a  light  step  was  heard. 

"  Has  Ettie  returned,"  thought  he,  and  glanced 
eagerly  at  the  door. 

He  was  soon  undeceived. 

The  new-comer  was  Alicia  Leslie. 

He  knew  her  well,  or  he  ntlght  really  on  this 
occasion  have  doubted  her  identity. 

She  seemed  transfigured. 

Her  face  was  pale,  her  bright  hair  cast  wildly 
back  off  her  forehead,  her  hands  clenched  ner- 
vously together,  her  white  bosom  heaving 
excitedly  beneath  its  lace  covering. 

She  glanced  round  as  she  entered,  peeped  out 
to  ascertain  that  no  one  was  following  her,  and 
then  sat  down  dose  to  Harold. 

"  Harold,"  she  said,  with  quivering  lips,  "  are 
yon  disposed  to  do  me  a  service  ?" 

**Ceiiainly,  madam,"  returned  the  Young 
Apprentice,  coldly. 


He  had  not  forgotten  her  insults  and 'her 
taunts  when  he  had  first  entered  Frank  Leslie's 
house. 

*•  Harold,*'  she  went  on,  "  I  know  you  fear 
me ;  but  in  this  case,  are  you  willing  now  to  aid 
me  and  forget  the  past  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  1  am  willing.  But,  believe 
me,  the  past  when  I  remember  it,  mves  me  but 
little  inducement  to  risk  my  life  or  honour." 

"You  will  risk  neither,"  returned  Alicia, 
eagerly,  seeing  that  her  young  companion  was 
yielding;  "all  I  ask  of  you  is  rapidity  and 
secresy.  Say,  will  you  aid  me  7  I  am  in  sore — 
in  grievous  trouble." 

**  Yes,  madam,  I  will." 

He  said  it  resolutely— almost  defiantly,  as  it 
were. 

He  promised  in  very  truth  against  his  con- 
viction of  what  was  true. 

Alicia  at  once  settled  herself  to  business. 

"  You  know  Leicester  ?'.'  she  said, 

•'  The  apprentice  ?" 

"Yes  ;  the  one  who  worked  with  you  at  first 
in  the  workshop." 

"Yes;  I  know  him  well.  Though  I  verily 
believe  he  was  no  apprentice." 

Alicia  flashed. 

"Nevermind  that,"  she  said,  "there  is  no 
timo.  for  discussion.  Well,  he  is  in  sore  trouble  ; 
his  life  is  in  danger  ;  although  faithful  to  tbe 
cause  he  has  espoused  he  has  been  accused  of 
treachery,  and  at  this  moment  he  lies  ready  for 
death.    Will  you  save  him  P" 

The  girl  almost  flung  herself  upon  Harold  as. 
she  spoke. 

The  Young  Apprentice  felt  deeply  moved. 

He  knew  well  now  there  was  no  deception, 
for  as  her  form  came  in  contact  with  hi.**,  be 
could  feel  how  every  fibre  of  her  frame  quivered 
with  emotion. 

"  I  will  if  I  can,"  he  said. 

"You  can  save  him  without  danger  to  your- 
self," she  said.  "  I  would  send  Quelf,  but  I  dare 
not.  All  I  desire  you  to  do  is  to  take  this 
letter  to  him,  and  he  will  by  means  of  this  easily 
effect  his  escape." 

She  took  from  her  warm  bosom  as  she  spoke 
a  letter  which  she  kissed  and  delivered  to  him. 

"  You  know  Southwark  Bridge  ?"  she  raid. 

"  Yes,"  said  Harold,  listening  eagerly. 

He  saw  in  her  worda  one  way  towards  solving 
the  mystery. 

**  Well,"  she  continued,  sinking  her  voice  to  a 
whisper,  "  you  must  go  to  the  bridge,  and  pro- 
ceed along  the  road  until  you  reach  the  cross 
road  :  there  you  will  see  a  sign-post.  Take  the 
road  to  the  left,  and  you  will  find  a  man  swing- 
ing on  a  gibbet.  Opposite  this  is  a  house  which 
seems  uninhabited.  It  is  here  that  Leicester  is 
confined.    Do  you  follow  me  ?" 

•*  Yes,l'  returned  Harold. 

He  might  have  added,  "  and  I  know  the  place 
well." 

Prudence,  however,  dictated  otherwise. 

"  Well,  among  the  men  ^Yho  are  within  this 
house  is  one  Gilbert ;  ask  for  him  and  give  him 
this  letter  with  ten  pieces  of  gold  which  I  will 
hand  you  now,  and  promise  him  if  the  note  is 
faithfully  delivered  that  you  will  give  him  ten 
more.  If  he  asks  when,  bid  him  come  to  me 
to-morrow  evening,  and  ask  for  me,  and  the 
money  will  be  ready  for  him." 
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*'  Yon  recollect  the  name  ?** 

**  Yes,  well ;  Gilbert  and  Leicester,"  he  said, 
as  he  placed  the  letter  in  his  bosom. 

Alicia's  face  had  now  assumed  an  entirely 
different  character. 

"Harold,"  she  said,  **you  have  saved  me 
from  utter  despair.  Yon  have  one  brooch,  there, 
given  you  for  your  bravery  and  honour.  Accept 
this  other  also,  which  I  give  to  you  now  with 
my  own  hands." 

As  she  spoke,  she  unclasped  the  delicate  dia- 
mond that  held  together  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
and  clasped  it  on  his  breast. 

Then,  stooping  down,  she  kissed  hia  forehead, 
saying — 

"  Prosper,  Harold,  as  you  perform  your  trust 
this  night." 

Just  as  the  words  were  uttered,  there  was  a 
smothered  cry  as  of  a  sob,  without  the  room. 

Harold's  heart  leaped  with  fear. 

It  was  Ettie's  voice. 

Of  this  he  felt  certain. 

Hushing  to  the  door,  he  heard  Frank  Leslie's 
voice  below  giving  some  directions  to  Quelf, 
and  up  the  stairs,  gUding  slowly,  painfully  along, 
was  a  small,  graceful  form,  which  he  at  once 
knew  to  be  that  of  the  armourer's  youngest 
daughter. 

What  did  her  sorrow  mean  ? 

Had  she  seen  him  with  Alicia,  and  been 
jealous  of  her  7 

While  he  was  thinking,  the  armourer  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  entered  the  room. 

"Well,  Harold,"  he  said,  "are  you  tired? 
Are  you  going  to  bed  ?" 

*'No,  sir;  Mistress  Alicia  wishes  me  to  go 
with  a  message  for  her." 

"  Yes ;  he  is  going  across  the  water  for  me 
with  a  letter,'*  said  Alicia,  "  But  tell  me,  what 
ails  Ettie  ?*' 

The  armourer  looked  surprised. 

;•  Ettie  1"  he  said  ;  "  she  is  quite  well.  She 
said  downstairs,  laughingly,  that  she  was  coming 
up  to^  see  Harold,  and  to  tell  him  of  the  grand 
cavalier  near  Clive  House,  who  presented  her 
with  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers," 

"It  was  Alicia's  kiss  that  changed  her," 
thought  Harold, 

But  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 

To  confess  his  love  at  his  age  would  have 
rendered  him  ridiculous. 

Speechless,  then,  with  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
he  bowed,  and  quitted  the  room,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  hurrying  along  towards  the  •*  Bull  and 
Mouth,"  the  tavern  where,  upon  many  former 
occasions,  he  had  borrowed  horses  when  engaged 
on  similar  errands. 

lie  had  no  difficulty^^in  procuring  one,  though 
at  so  late  an  hour. 

In  those  times,  when  the  whole  country  was 
convulsed  with  civil  war,  and  when  news  was 
carried  to  and  fro  by  the  first  hand  that  was 
held  ready  to  carry  it,  no  one  [thought  of  even 
questioning  a  messenger  as  to  his  route  or 
design. 

All  that  was  necessary  was  to  pay  sufficient 
money,  and  be  tolerably  well  known  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Southwark  Bridge  was  soon  passed,  and  the 
one  mile  of  road  leading  to  the  cross-road 
traversed. 

All  was  in  darkness. 


The  sign  post  pointed  dismally  in  three  ( 
tions  like  a  mute  spectra 

The  road  to  the  left  was  distinct  enougl 
ere  Harold  had  proceeded  many  hundred 
he  saw  the  gloomy  relic  of  humanity  sw 
to  and  fro  in  the  wind. 

His  approach  scared  away  several  c 
birds,  which  had  perched  on  the  top  < 
gibbet,  and  they  flew  off  in  the  direction 
dark  old  house  to  which  he  was  going. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated  as  he  near 
dismal  iron  gate. 

Was  it  possible  that  Alicia  could  be  dec 
him? 

Was  it  some  Boyalist  trap  ? 

But  no  1 

And  he  advanced  and  rang  boldly. 

The  tones  of  the  bell  echoed  wildly  t 
the  ruined  walls  and  the  great  trees,  an 
few  moments  the  door  was  thrown  opei 
tall  man  clad  in  the  leathern  doublet 
trooper, 

"  What  want  you  ?'*  he  asked,  eyeing  1 
with  no  favorable  eye. 

"I want  one  Gilbert," returned  Harold,! 
in  spite  of  the  gloonly  looks  of  the  speak e 

The  man's  manner  changed  at  once  a: 
magic. 

"  I  am  he,"  he  said,  in  a  different  voice. 

"  How  know  I  you  are  the  one  I  seek? 
Harold. 

'*  See,"  answered  the  man ;  "  I  have 
letters.    Now  from  whom  come  you  ?" 

"From  Alicia  Leslie,  the  daughter  i 
armourer.  There  is  here  a  letter  for  Le; 
whom  you  have  confined  here.  If  you  ( 
this  to  him  here  are  ten  pieces  of  gold,  ai 
will  have  ten  more  to-morrow  evening 
will  bring  my  mistress  the  answer." 

The  man  seized  the  money  eagerly. 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  he  said.  "  Tell  yo« 
tress  she  may  depend  on  Leicester's  rec 
this  ere  morning.  And  now,  my  bold  youi 
take  my  advice.  When  you  leave  this  do< 
as  if  satan  were  behind  you,  and  avoid  tl 
you  came.  No  one  who  comes  to  this 
without  being  well  known,  lives  to  carrj 
his  news," 

"This,  then,  is  the  mission  in  which 
was  no  danger,"  said  Harold,  with  a  laug 

The  man  stared. 

<'  Is  it  possible  that  Mistress  Leslie  si 
thing  to  you  of  danger  7"  he  said. 

"  She  said  so ;  but  I  am  used  to  danger, 
I  am  in  peril  to-night,  I  shall  know  1 
defend  myself." 

"  Good  1  You  are  a  brave  lad ;  go  on 
and  answer  no  one  on  your  road." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Harold,  as  he  ro' 
"  and  thank  you  for  your  warning." 

The  road  was  very  dark. 

Not  a  single  lamp  could  be  seen. 

Only  the  pale  moonbeams  showed  him 
he  was. 

After  a  long  ride,  however,  he  was  ji 
preaching  the  bridge,  when  some  one  chal 
him. 

"  Whither  so  fast,  my  friend  ?*'  cried  a 
"  Which  is  the  way  to  Harley  7" 

Harold  made  no  answer. 

He  remembered  his  warning,  and  pus! 
more  eagerly  still. 
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person  whoever  it  was  that  chaUenged 
is  after  him  in  a  moment,  and  a  ball 
i  close  to  Harold's  head, 
mrsnit,  however,  was  a  useless  one. 
foang  Apprentice  had  a  long  start,  and 
)  of  old  London  Bridge  was  reached  at 
in  safety. 

are  in  haste,  my  young  friend,"  said  the 
as  he  opened  the  door, 
a,  indeed.    I  hare  been  pursued  almost 
gates  by  robbers,"   returned  the  Young 
bice,  as   he   passed  through.     "  Good- 

ite  of  the  injunctions  of  the  trooper  whom 
seen  at  the  mysterious  house  he  would 
It  inclined  to  remain  and  do  battle  with 
Dge  adversary,  but  an  instinct  which  he 
lot  account  for  urged  him  on  towards 

rly,  therefore,  he  crossed  the  old  bridge 
Tied  to  the  "  Bull  and  Mouth,"  where  he 
d  up  his  reeking  horse  and  walked  at  a 
Bu^e  towards  home, 
lat  moment  sounds  .of  distress  reached 

were  the  cries  of  a  female, 
ing  his  sword  Harold  sprang  forward  at 
the  rescue. 

ad  approached  but  within  twenty  yards 
e  thought  he  recognised  the  voice. 
A  that  of  Elttie  Leslie, 
le  dark  street  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
!  the  sounds  proceeded. 
a  light  was  in  the  house,  not  a  sign  of 
}  visible. 

tic  at  what  seemed  now^to  him  a  horrible 
.  he  hurried  back. 

iSLCh  the  spot  where  he  had  first  heard 
nds  of  distress  he  had  to  pass  the  en- 
bo  the  court  where  he  had  seen  the  last 
lation  of  a  cavalier,  and  in  doing  so  now 
d  issuing  from  the  riverside  the  sounds 
lad  first  attracted  his  notice, 
ish  down  the  court-yard  was  thejwork  of 
mt. 

if  on  the  broad,  rudely  paved  yard,  where 
.  abstracted  a  piece  of  the  armourer's 
n  the*  night  of  the  murder  of  the  cavalier, 
Ettie  L^ie  struggling  in  the  arms  of  a 
bile  near  her  stood  the  giant  armonrer. 
it  in  this  Number.) 

Id  felt,  as  may  well  bd  imagined,  like 
tracted. 

tack  these  two  men  would  be  madners. 
ek  help  there  scarcely  seemed  time. 
Bver,  there  was  the  bare  chance,   and 
the  giant  by,  therefore,  at  one  bonnd, 
Bd  to  the  rear  of  the  armourer's  house, 
—help— help  1"  he  oried  ;  "  a  murder  and 
;i    Help— help!" 
I  soul  stirred. 

I  light  was  seen  in  any  window, 
e  armourer's  house  all  the  people  seemed 
n  the  other  houses  the  inmates  were  dis- 
1,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  interfere  in 
ues,  no  matter  what  was  happening. 
)  ha!d  little  chance  of  help, 
^he  echoes  of  his  voice  had  died  away,  the 
girl's  cries  were  muffled ;  she  was  carried 
9  boat  and  steered  by  one  whom  Harold 
ought  was  Qnelf  the  dwarf ;  the  wheny 
>n  making  rapid  way  along  the  river. 


In  an  instant  a  thought  flashed  through  the 
mind  of  Harold  Fordyce. 

Despite  his  weariness ;  despite  the  lateness  of 
the  hour ;  despite  the  fact  that  Alicia  Leslie  was 
waiting  for  him,  he  would  follow  the  boat,  and 
either  rescue  Ettie  or  lay  the  train  for  her  rescue 
by  ascertaining  the  place  of  her  confinement. 

So,  wasting  no  time,  working  while  he  thought, 
he  rushed  down  to  the  bottom  ef  the  stairs,  and 
entered  his  boat. 

Eagerly  he  put  off. 

Those  he  pursued  were  already  in  the  centre 
of  the  river. 

They  were  making  towards  London  Bridge. 

Not  knowing  their  way  on  the  Thames,  they 
were  steering  so  as  to  avoid  the  piles  and  shoals 
which  inexperienced  boatmen  might  run  against 
in  the  dark. 

This  gave  Harold  an  advantage. 

A  river-boy  from  his  birth  almost,  he  knew 
well  every  inch  of  the  stream,  and  so  directing 
the  head  of  his  boat  towards  the  bridge,  he  sped 
away  in  his  light  skiff  among  the  shadows 
where  the  occupants  of  the  other  boat  could  not 
see  him. 

Oh !  how  he  pulled. 

Oh  I  how  every  fibre  of  his  heart  thrilled  to 
e&ch  stroke  of  the  oar. 

At  length  the  bridge  was  reached. 

The  boats  arrived  almost  at  the  same  moment 
at  the  stairs,  but  in  the  darkness  HaroKl  was 
not  seen. 

Ettie  was  lifted  out,  now  quite  insensible,  by 
Lord  Raymond,  and  then  all  hurried  up  the 
steps. 

Harold  followed,  with  a  beatiog  heart. 

At  the  door  of  a  house,  near  the  gate  of  the 
bridge,  they  stopped  and  were  admitted. 

"  Good,"  thought  Harold,  *•  I  will  away  to  my 
brave  comrades,  the  City  apprentices.  Before 
to-morrow's  night  has  reached  its  mid-hour  you 
shall  be  free,  dear  Ettie." 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  the  words  when  he  felt 
himself  seized  from  behind ;  a  cloth  was  thrown 
over  his  head,  and  he  was  cast  to  the  ground, 
helpless  and  nearly  suffocated. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ALICIA  LESLIE  AND   LBICSSTER  THE   APPRENTICE, 

The  armourer  rose  early  on  the  morning  of 
Ettie's  abdnction,  and  was  working  hard  in  the 
shop,  when  Alicia  entered,  pale  and  distracted. 

"  ^Vhat  ails  you,  Alicia  1"  he  cried,  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  her  with  his  great  hammer  in 
his  hand. 

<'  Oh,  father,  have  yon  not  heard  it  yet  ?  Ettie 
is  gone  !*' 

"Gone!    Whither?" 

*<  I  know  not.  Her  room  is  empty.  There  «jre 
signs  of  a  struggle  in  it— the  bed-clothes  ire 
torn  off  as  if  in  a  desperate  fight  for  liberty." 

The  armourer  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
looking  pale  and  angry,  and  still  clutching  his 
heavy  hammer,  as  if  expecting  to  see  and  com- 
bat his  enemy,  he  proceeded  into  the  house. 

Alicia's  words  were  too  true. 

The  room  bore  plain  evidence  of  a  recent 
struggle. 
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The  window  was  open,  too.  and  from  it,  into 
the  back  yaid,  still  dangled!%  ^ieavy  rope. 

"  This  is  strange,"  he  said,  at  length.  «  Wake 
up  the  apprentices,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
lad  who  had  accompanied  Harold  to  Glive 
House. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  returned. 

**  Master  Qnelf  was  in  bed  asleep,  sir.  Master 
Harold  is  not  there,  and  his  bed  has  not  been 
slept  in." 

The  giant  armourer  started,  and  glanced  with 
a  puzzled  air  of  alarm  at  Alicia.  '»r^ 

•'  Harold  gone,  too  I*'  he  murmured.  "  wat 
can  this  mean  7  W 

As  he  was  speaking,  Quelf  had  entere^the 
room.  * 

"  Well,  Quelf,"  said  the  armourer,  turning  to 
him,  **  what  heard  you  of  this  disturbance  ?" 

"  I  heard  nothing ;  but  I  knew  that  Harold 
was  not  only  not  at  home,  but  did  not  mean  to 
come  home.  He  told  me  before  he  went  out 
that  he  had  a  great  enterprise  on  hand,  and 
would,  perhaps,  never  see  me  any  more.*' 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  Quelfs 
words  were  pure  invention. 

But  at  this  moment  they  took  effect  upon  the 
armourer's  mind. 

"  Can  it  be  so  7"  he  murmured.  "  Can  it  be 
that  this  boy  would  deceive  me — this  one  whom 
I  trusted  above  all  others  7  It  seems  so,  truly  ; 
but  Ee  shall  pay  for  it  dearly.  Meanwhile,  I 
will  go  to  the  chief  of  the  watoh.'* 

Within  half  an  hour  he  had  been  and  re- 
turned. 

Gloom  reigned  in  the  house  throughout  that 
day. 

Alicia  shut  herself  in  her  room. 

She— in  the  stillness  of  that  night— had  heard 
cries  and  struggles,  but  moved  not. 

For  some  mysterious  reason  she  did  not  seem 
to  care  to  assist  her  sister. 

Yet,  in  this  case,  she  pitied  Harold. 

Believing  him  partly  guilty  of  the  outrage, 
she  screened  him  by  her  silence. 

As  yet,  her  heart  was  grateful  for  the  servl^ 
he  had  rendered  her,  for,  since  his  departure  on 
her  errand,  she  had,  as  we  know,  seen  nothing  of 
him. 

It  was  when  thinking  of  this  towards  evening 
that  the  idea  just  struck  her,  and  she  hastened 
to  inform  her  flathisr  of  it.         ' 

She  found  him  in  the  workshop. 

He  glanced  up  at  her  as  she  entered  as  if  she 
had  been  a  bird  of  ill-omen. 

It  was  she  who  had  brought  the  evil  news  in 
the  morning,  and  he  expected  her  to  bring 
more. 

"Father,"  ahe  said,  "I  come  to  speak  of 
Harold." 

The  armourer  frowned. 

"  Speak  not  of  him,"  he  said,  bringing  his 
heavy  hammer  down  upon  a  piece  of  iron  with  a 
fierce  clang.  « I  wish  not  to  think  of  Ettie  or 
of  Harold." 

"  Do  not  think  him  guilty  until  he  is  proved 
so,"  said  Alicia.  "  Harold  went  last  night  with  a 
message  from  me  to  a  friend.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous mission  on  which  he  went ;  maybe  he 
has  fallen  into  some  danger." 

The  armourer  gladlv  caught  at  this. 

"  True,  true,"  he  said,  pausing  a  moment,  and 


leaning  on  his  hammer ;  "  but,  tell,  where  did 
^  go  7    I  may  be  able  to  ascertain  this." 
TAlicia  avoided  his  gaze. 

"  The  place  to  which  he  went  I  cannot  men- 
tion," she  said;  <*but,  ere  the  day  is  much 
older,  I  shall  know  whether  he  is  safe  or  not. 
At  nine  o'clock  I  expect  a  messenger." 

<<Good,"  said  the  armourer,  resuming  work. 
''Tou  have  relieved  my  mind  greatly  for  the 
moment ;  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  for  good.** 

Eagerly  Alida  waited. 

Not  for  Harold*s  sake. 

All  her  heart  was  bound  up  in  Leicester, 
whose  terrible  danger  was  blanching  her  cheek 
and  harrovring  her  heart. 

At  length  her  eager  eyes,  peering  out  of  the 
front  window,  saw  approaching,  along  the 
Strand,  the  tall  form  of  the  gloomy- faced 
trooper  whom  she  had  called  Gilbert. 

She  sprang  up  at  once,  and  hurried  down  to 
the  street  door. 

The  trooper,  when  he  approached  her,  looked 
round  to  see  if  he  were  watched,  and^then  en* 
tered  the  passage. 

**  Well,*'  asked  Alicia,  eagerly,  *•  did  the  lad 
bring  my  letter  in  safety  ?" 

'*Yes,  Mistress  Leslie.*' 

«*  And  escaped  7" 

"Tes,  through  my  intervention  he  escaped. 
Has  he  not  returned  7" 

«  He  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since." 

The  trooper  looked  graver  than  before. 

'*  He  was  pursued,  I  am  aware,'*  said  he  ; 
'*  but  I  understood  he  had  succeeded  in  eluding 
them,  and  escaping.'* 

'<  But  where  is  Leicester  7  Is  he  safe  7  Has  * 
he  escaped  from  the  old  house  7" 

**  He  has,  madam  ;  but  he  was  set  upon  and 
badly  used  by  some  one." 

*'  Is  he  seriously  injured  7'* 

*<  He  lies  wounded,  madam.*' 

"And  his  enemies,  who  were  they 7"  she 
asked,  with  a  gleam  of  hate  flashing  from  her 
eyes. 

*'  He  knows  not  He  could  not  distinguish 
them.  Thaj  were  masked,  and  never  spoke 
onoe.'* 

"  I  must  go  to  him  at  once,*'  cried  Alicia. 
<*  Wait,  and  I  will  go  with  you.  Is  he  far  from 
this  7" 

"  No,  madam,*'  said  the  trooper,  quietly  ;  <'  but 
there  is  one  thing  you  forget" 

"What  is  that  7" 

"  Ten  pieces  of  gold,  well  earned.  I  had  to 
drug  thne  men,  and  slay  a  fourth,  ere  I  reached 
Leicester's  dungeon  and  earned  these  pieces,  and 
those  I  received  last  night*' 

Alicia  shuddered,  as  the  man  spoke  thus 
lightly  of  the  destruction  of  human  life ;  but, 
t^Ling  a  delicate  pnrse  from  her  warm  bosom, 
she  counted  out  the  money  and  gave  it  to  him. 

The  man  placed  them  in  a  leathern  pouch, 
with  a  grim  smile. 

"  You  pay  well  and  promptly,  my  lady ;  ha  I 
be  quick,  for  I  am  watched,"  cried  the  trooper, 
advancing  to  the  window. 

At  the  same  moment  the  report  of  a  musket 
was  heard,  and  a  ball  flew  past  his  head,  striking 
down  a  helmet  hanging  from  the  wall. 

**  Quick  I  quick  1  my  ladv,"  said  Gilbert,  snatch* 
ing  a  pistol  hastily  from  his  belt. 


KOTICB.-Wlth  this  Kamber  is  Fresent«l  Gntii  another  SFUINBID  HOTUBB,  jointed  In 

Seven  Ooloo. 
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HE  WAS  AWAKENED  BY  A  VOICE,  '*  BI8E  AND  EAT,' 


The  trooper  was  right  in  his  surmise. 

Seeing  that  the  treacherous  shot  had  not  the 
required  effect^  a  man  darted  from  behind  the 
comer  of  the  wall  where  he  had  been  concealing 
himself,  and  rushed  at  the  trooper  sword  in 
hand.  Gilbert  was  prepared  for  him. 
No.  7. 


With  his  heavy  sword  in  his  hand,  he  awaited 
the  ruah  of  the  Parliamentary  trooper,  who  was 
a  rough,  short-haiied fellow,  with  around,  bullet 
head,  and  a  villanous  cast  of  countenance. 

The  fight  was  a  very  fierce  one. 

Both  men  were  determined    Gilbert  feeling 
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hifl  bands  nerved  the  more  by  the  presence  of 
Alicia  Leslie,  who  was  for  the  time  under  his 
protection. 

Clash,  clash,  clash!  went  the  swords,  one 
against  the  other,  and  at  length  even  to  Alicia's 
eyes  it  was  evident  that  Gibert  was  obtaining 
the  advantage. 

At  length  the  Parliamentary  trooper  tripped 
against  a  loose  stone  in  the  jagged  pavement. 

This  was  the  time. 

The  gleaming  sword  of  Alicia's  companion 
flashed  aloft,  and  the  blade  was  buried  in  his 
adversary's  breast. 

It  was  not  long  before  Alicia  Leslie,  disguised 
in  dark  clothes  and  wearing  a  thick  veil,  was 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  grim  trooper  down 
to  the  river  side. 

Here  they  entered  a  boat,  which  the  strong 
arm  of  Gilbert  soon  took  across  the  Thames. 

Once  or  twice  during  th^ir  lonely  journey,  the 
thought  crossed  Alicia's  mind,  "  Is  this  common 
sen^e  in  me  ?  Is  it  not  foolhardincss  to  trast 
myself  to  this  man,  when,  but  last  night,  my 
sister  was  carried  forcibly  away  ?" 

But  the  force  of  love  overcame  her  fears. 

So,  although  there  was  a  slight  feeling  of 
doubt  in  her  mind,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
helped  out  of  the  boat  and  along  a  dark  wharf 
to  a  point  where  a  ricketty,  wood-built  inn 
swayed  its  sign-board  over  the  river's  edge. 

*'  Within  that  inn,  my  Lord  Leicester " 

*'Hush  1"  cried  Alicia,  turning  deadly  pale. 
♦*  Have  you  forgotten  ?" 

*'  Well,  then,  within  that  inn,  Leicester,  the 
apprentice,  lies  desperately  wounded.  But  you 
must  remember  two  things:  in  the  first  place, 
you  must  not  raise  your  veil ;  in  the  second 
place,  you  must  not  address  me  as  Gilbert." 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  on  a  large  beard  and 
moustache,  and  led  her  in. 

The  trooper  then  led  her  by  the  hand  into  the 
inn ;  and  through  the  bar  they  passed  into  a 
large  room  at  the  back,  to  reach  which  they 
had  to  cross  a  yard. 

At  the  door  of  this  room  stood  two  soldiers 
dref.sed  in  the  Koyalist  dress,  and  they  crossed 
their  arms  at  the  door  to  bar  their  entrance. 

*'  Let  me  pass,"  said  Gilbert.  **  Do  you  not 
know  me— Lymington  ?  This  is  a  friend  of 
mine  come  to  see  Leicester,  the  apprentice. 
The  watchword — *  The  Crown  and  Liberty.' " 

After  traversing  a  short,  dark  corridor,  they 
entered  a  dark  room,  lit  by  a  dingy  oil  lamp. 

Bound  it  were  seated  a  number  of  men  smok- 
ing and  drinking,  while  on  a  conchof  straw  lay 
a  man  evidently  in  great  pain. 

Eagerly  Alicia  Leslie  crossed  the  room, 
despite  the  inquiring  looks  of  the  troopers. 

The  sufferer  turned  a  pale  wistful  face  to- 
wards her,  and  smiled  faintly  as  she  sat  down 
beside  him. 

A  whispered  conversation  then  ensued  which 
none  of  the  troopers  oonld  overhear,  and  by 
degrees  they  grew  tired  of  listening,  and  re- 
lapsed into  a  dreamy  somnolescence. 

All  but  one,  who  was  nearest  to  Alicia  and 
Leicester.  This  man,  though  disguised,  was 
Simon  Lawless. 

Seeing  that  all  were  seemingly  so  onobservant 
Alicia  spoke  somewhat  louder,  and,  having 
heard  the  manner  in  which  Leicester  escaped 
and  was  attacked  by  his  silent  enemies,  she  told 


him   of    Ettie's   abduction  and  Harold's  dis- 
appearance. 

*'  For  the  latter  yon  are  not  sorry,"  he  said. 

"In  one  way— no,"  returned  Alicia,  "if  I 
could  be  assured  that  no  harm  had  come  to 
him ;  but  I  must  not  forget  that  it  was  to  his 
courage  and  address  you  owe  your  liberty." 

"  Ah,  true,"  said  Leicester  ;  "  but  really 
gratitude  in  these  days  is  misplaced.  One  can- 
not afford  to  be  grateful  if  one  would  be  safe." 

The  grim  trooper  turned  his  face  towards  the 
lamp  to  avoid  their  observance  of  the  smile 
which  the  words  of  the  treacherous  Leicester 
had  provoked. 

He  waited  to  hear  no  more. 

Rising  from  his  seat,  he  walked  into  the  yard* 

Presently  the  veiled  lady  came  forth. 

Ue  placed  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Mistress  Leslie— a  word  with  yon,"  he  said. 

She  started. 

"  You  mistake,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  let  me  pass,  I 
am  not  she." 

He  still  held  her  with  a  grasp  of  iron. 

*•  Yes— yes,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  firm,  subdued 
voice,  "you  are  she.  I  know  you  well.  On 
this  occ^ion  I  wish  yon  no  harm.  I  wish  to 
speak  of  Harold  Fordyce." 

"  What  of  him  ?" 

"  Is  he  in  danger?' 

"  I  know  not.    He  has  disappeared." 

"You  have  had  no  hand  in  his  disap- 
pearance ?" 

"  No— no.  He  did  me  good  service.  I  would 
not  betray  him." 

Simon  Lawless  stooped  down  close  to  her  and 
said  in  a  low  voice, 

"Leicester  did  not  say  as  much  just  now. 
You  shall  see  I  know  who  my  fine  London  Ap- 
prentice is.    He  is " 

His  last  words  were  whispered  in  her  ear. 

But  she  heard  them  readily,  and  started  back 
in  alarm. 

"Who  are  you,"  she  said,  "that  thus 
whispers  such  terrible  secrets  ?" 

"Never  mind  who  I  am,"  returned  Simon 
Lawless;  "  but  tell  me,  did  Harold  Fordyce  dis* 
appear  at  the  same  time  as  Ettie  Leslie?" 

"  He  did." 

"  Then  he  shall  be  saved  if  life  is  in  him  yet," 
returned  the  spy.  "  Good  night ;  and  if  you 
take  my  advice,  come  to  this  place  no  more." 

He  had  evidently  an  idea  in  his  head  as  to 
Harold's  whereabouts,  for  without  hesitation  he 
entered  a  boat,  and  pushed  off  on  the  bosom  of  the 
dark  stream  in  the  direction  of  London  Bridget 

It  was  not  long  before  his  long  light  boa 
reached  the  stairs,  where,  having  moored  it,  he 
advanced  up  the  stepa  to  a  little  oddly-shaped 
affair  that  looked  like  a  huge  box  perched  on 
the  wall. 

On  approaching  it  Simon  Lawless  tapped 
gently  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword  on  the  wood- 
work, and  in  the  instant  a  light  shot  out  from  a 
round  hole. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  asked  a  shrill  voice. 

"  Hush— it  is  I— Simon.    Open." 

In  a  moment  a  small  door  was  opened,  and  a 
grotesque  figure  appeared. 

"  Come  in— come  in,"  it  said ;  "  you  are  late." 

"  Yes,  I  am  late,"  said  the  other,  "  but  I  am 
compelled  to  come  to  you.  Close  the  door  to 
and  I  will  tell  yon  aU." 
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The  old  man  closed  the  door. 

There  was  jnst  enough  space  for  him  and  his 
companion,  and  that  was  all. 

It  was  a  strange  place. 

A  bed  at  one  end  of  the  place  occupied  half 
the  space,  the  chairs  and  the  fire-place  occupied 
the  remainder. 

Around  were  well-thnmbed  books  and  several 
old  pipesi  while  in  a  comer  was  a  huge  basket 
full  of  fruit. 

For  PUgrim  CJorder  was  a  vendor  of  fruit. 

He  was  an  odd-lookiug  old  fellow,  not  at  all 
like  a  "  pilgrim,"  with  grey  hair  cut  short  over 
his  head,  and  dressed  in  a  peculiar  snuff-coloured 
suit,  that  was  well-worn  and  patched. 

"  Well,  Pilgrim,"  said  Simon  Lawless,  "  I  come 
to  ask  you  about  something  which  happened 
last  night." 

"What  was  that?" 

"  Did  you  see  a  young  girl  brought  here  out 
of  a  boat  V* 

"I  did." 

Simon  smiled. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  the  clue,  now/'  he  laid.  "  Did 
you  see  a  young  lad  also  7" 

"A  young  apprentice ?' 

"Yes  ;  was  he  with  her?" 

"  No,  he  was  watching  them.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  friend  of  the  girl  they  were  carrying 
off,  and  while  he  was  glancing  over  at  the  house, 
two  troopers  came  behind,  threw  a  cloth  over 
his  head,  bound  him,  and  bore  him  away  into 
the  building." 

«  Good,"  said  Simon.  "  I  have  it  now.  This 
Harold  Fordyce,  ere  he  came  to  Frank  Leslie's 
house,  was  a  river  boy,  one  of  the  wild  fellows 
who  obtained  a  living  on  the  river  by  unknown 
and  perilous  adventures.  He  must  have 
abundance  of  friends,  but  the  question  is  where 
to  find  them." 

Pilgrim  Corder  shook  his  head. 

**  In  that  I  can't  aid  you,"  he  said.  '*  Fve 
seen  a  many  of  'em,  but  where  to  find  'em  in  a 
hurry,  I  can't  say." 

"  There  is  need  of  hurry,  though,"  said  Simon. 
"Once  within  that  bouse,  among  such  foes, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  sufferings  he  may 
have  to  endure,  or  how  quickly  and  terrible 
those  sufferings  may  end.  I  must  see  te  this 
at  once.  Farewell,  my  friend ;  secresyas  before  ; 
our  watchword— Cromwell  I" 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  the  old  man's  hand  a 
purse,  and  quitted  the  little  house,  which,  in  a 
few  moments,  relapsed,  as  it  were,  into  its  ob- 
scurity, and  resumed  its  box-like  appearance. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

THB  OLD  HOUSE  ON  LONDON  BBIDGE. 

When  Harold  Fordyce  had  been  half  suffocated 
and  helplessly  bound,  he  was,  as  Pilgrim  Corder 
had  said,  earried  into  the  same  honse  that  had 
received  the  insensible  form  of  Ettie  Leslie. 

To  cry  ont  was  impossible. 

His  mouth  was  completely  gagged,  and  he 
could  scarcely  breathe« 

Indeed,  if  he  had  cried  ont  it  would  have  been 
useless. 

There  was  no  one  to  hear  him  but  the  old 
gate-keeper  of   the  bridge,  who,  half  asleep, 


would  have  taken  no  notice  had  a  coin  been 
slipped  into  his  band. 

When  once  inside  the  passage  the  cloth  was 
taken  from  his  head,  and  he  could  see  that  he 
was  within  a  broad  stone  corridor  which  seemed 
to  terminate  in  one  flight  of  stairs  leading 
upwards  and  one  flight  leading  downwards. 

To  the  latter  he  was  condacted,  and  forced  to 
descend  quickly. 

A  chill  pervaded  his  heart  as  he  did  so. 

Was  Ettie  Leslie  io  such  a  place  as  this  also  ? 

When  they  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase,  they  were  once  more  in  a  broad  stone 
passage,  evidently  on  a  level  with  the  river,  for 
It  was  cold  and  damp,  and  smelt  Uke  a  charnel- 
house. 

Harrying  him  along  this  underground  corridor 
which  closed  downwards  as  they  proceeded,  they 
stopped  at  length  before  a  broad  iron  door,  and 
opening  .t,  pushed  him  forward  into  the  darkness. 

He  expected  nothing  short  of  death. 

He  had  heard  of  persons  who  had  met  their 
deaths  in  this  mysterious  manner,  and  it  was 
with  a  feeding  of  thankfulness  that  he  found 
himself  alight  on  terra  firma. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  until  this  time. 

The  gag,  however,  was  now  removed  from 
Harold's  month,  and  his  tongue  at  once  framed 
his  heart's  thought 

'*  Where  is  Ettie  Leslie  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

The  man  he  addressed  laughed  loudly. 

"  You  had  best  think  of  yourself,  my  lad,"  he 
said  ;  "there  is  more  danger  to  you  than  to  her. 
Those  whom  my  Lord  Haymond  protects  will 
come  to  no  harm.  Mistress  Ettie  Leslie  is  even 
now  a  pretty  one  for  her  age,  and  when  she  is 
older  she  will  be  just  the  one  that  my  Lord 
Raymond  will  fancy." 

«  Villain  1"  cried  Harold,  "  it  is  well  for  you 
that  my  hands  are  bound  or  yon  would  not  dare 
to  speak  of  her  thus." 

The  trooper  laughed. 

"  Ob,  we'll  give  yonr  anns  their  libetty,  my 
young  hawk  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  approached 
and  prepared  to  release  the  Young  Apprentice 
from  his  bonds,  "but  reooUect  that  we  don't  allow 
such  birds  as  yon  to  carry  dangerous  weapons." 

Harold  glanced  as  the  man  spoke  down  at  his 
belt. 

His  sword  and  dagger  were  gone. 

"  You  are  a  fine  soldier,"  he  said, "  to  be  afraid 
of  a  boy.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  own  it  if  I 
were  you." 

"We  follow  instmotions,"  said  the  man; 
"  nevertheless,  should  we  ever  meet  outside  this 
house  yon  will  see  whether  I  fear  yon." 

With  these  words  he  motioned  his  companions 
back,  and  went  out  after  them. 

The  heavy  door  then  clanged  to,  and  Harold 
was  left  in  utter  darkness* 

For  some  few  moments  he  stood  where  he  was, 
doubtful  which  way  to  move. 

He  could  see  nothing. 

The  night  was  so  dark  that  not  a  ray  of  light 
entered  to  show  how  large  the  cell  was. 

Facing  the  door,  however,  he  advanced 
oantionsly,  and  at  length  touched  the  cold  iron, 
and  commenced  a  slow  tour  of  his  cell. 

It  was  very  small,  and  he  soon  came  to  the 
end  of  the  wall. 

On  reaching  half  way  along  the  next  side,  he 
stumbled  over  something. 
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Stooping  down,  he  found  ihi\  to  be  Bome 
straw. 

"  I  will  go  no  further,  but  lie  down,  and  try 
and  Bleep  till  moroing/'  said  Harold. 

For  some  time  thiB  was  a  perfectly  useleBS 
endeavour. 

Thoughts  crowded  upon  his  brain. 

His  own  peril  was  nothing  to  him  ;  it  never 
indeed  entered  into  his  calculations. 

He  was  thinking  of  Bttie,  of  the  mystery  of 
her  abduction ;  of  her  present  peril ;  of  the 
grief  of  the  armourer ;  even  of  Leicester's  dan- 

§er — Leicester,  the  man  whom  he  doubted  and 
espised. 

At  length,  however,  the  unutterable  silence 
of  the  place  overcame  the  workings  of  his 
brain. 

Pleasant  memories  of  old  days  came  upon 
him,  and  he  passed  off  into  a  drowsiness  which 
was  scarcely  sleep. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  must  havd  slumbered 
thus,  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  cold  wind 
that  swept  over  him  like  the  chill  air  of  a  sud- 
denly opened  vault 

He  sat  up  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  alarm. 

Li  the  centre  of  the  room  was  an  apparition 
which  riveted  his  attention. 

An  old  man,  with  hair  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  habited  in  a  lon^  robe,  was  standing  in 
the  broad  belt  of  moonlight  that  now  streamed 
in  from  a  barred  window  just  abore  Harold's 
head. 

He  was  quite  stUl ;  his  face  turned  upwards 
towards  the  light  with  an  expression  of  adora- 
tion, such  as  one  would  fancy  might  be  observed 
on  the  face  of  an  Eastern  fire-worshipper  when 
he  first  beholds  the  sun  in  the  morning. 

Then,  as  he  gazed,  the  moon  became  gradually 
obscured. 

The  light  which  shone  on  the  strange  figure 
gradually  faded  away,  and  the  figure  melted 
away  too,  and  all  was  utter  darkness  again. 

On  first  seeing  the  vision,  Harold  was  so 
utterly  oonf oundea  that  he  could  find  no  voice 
to  speak  to  it. 

It  remained  as  it  was  but  a  few  moments, 
moreover,  and  disappeared  just  as  he  had  re- 
solved to  address  it. 

Eagerly  he  awaited  the  return  of  the  blessed 
moonlight. 

At  length  the  broad  belt  bunt  in  again  through 
the  barred  window. 

But  the  vision — was  gone. 

In  vain  he  rose  and  searched  evexywhere. 

The  cell  was  empty. 

Not  even  a  sign  was  there  of  how  any  one 
had  entered  or  quitted  the  place. 

"What  can  this  mean!*'  thought  Harold. 
'*  Is  it  some  visitation  from  the  dead,  or  is  it 
some  ancient  prisoner  who  has  found  access  to 
my  cell  ?" 

His  hopes  that  it  might  be  so  kept  him  awake, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  first  light  of  dawn  in- 
vaded his  cell  that  he  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

He  was  awakened  by  the  clanging  of  bolts 
and  the  opening  of  his  prison  door. 

Springing  up,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Lord  Raymond. 

Several  soldiers  were  behind  him. 

*^  Leave  me,*'  cried  he ;  *<  but  remain  within 
call." 

The  soldiers  dosed  the  door,  and  Lord  Ray- 
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mond  sat  down  on 
jutted  from  the  wall, 
name  of  bench. 

"  Harold  Fordyce,"  said  he,  "  do  you  know 
me?" 

"  I  do.  You  are  Lord  Raymond,  whom  I  saw 
struck  down  in  the  battle  before  St.  David*s." 

Lord  Bjmnond  smiled. 

It  was  Harold's  voice  that  made  him  do  so. 

It  so  plainly  said  how  delighted  he  was  to  see 
him  fall,  and  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  had  sur- 
vived. 

'*  And  you  regret  that  I  rose  up  again 7'  he 
said. 

"I  do." 

**And,  pray,  why?" 

**  Because  you  are  the  enemy  of  all  my 
friends— the  one  who  pursues  them  with  vin- 
dictive hatred— the  attempted  murderer  of  my 
benefactor." 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  free  ?" 

<*  Why  ask  me  7  The  air  of  liberty  cannot  be 
compared  to  this." 

**  Would  you  give  much  for  liberty?" 

•*  I  would." 

**  Then,  understand  me.  Before  one  hour  yon 
can  be  free  if  you  do  as  I  bid  you." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  of  me  ?" 

Lord  Raymond  shook  his  head. 

**  That  is  not  what  I  must  speak  of  first,"  he 
said.  "  I  must  explain  to  you  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  to  you  by  doing  what  I 
wish  you  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  your 
liberty— that  is  what  every  one  covets,  and  more 
especially  one  who  is  of  your  age.  In  the 
second  place,  I  have  in  my  power  Ettie  Leslie, 
the  daughter  of  the  armourer.  I  know  that 
you  love  your  benefactor— I  know  that  you 
respect  your  master — I  know,  through  private 
sources,  that  you  love  the  girl  herself.  Now,  she 
is  wholly  and  solely  in  my  power ;  a  word  from 
me  can  consign  her  to  a  dungeon,  or  send  her 
away  miles  —  miles  from  London,  where  you 
and  your  friends  would  never  find  her.  I  will 
giro  you  your  own  freedom,  andher's  also^  if 
you  do  as  I  wishyou." 

"Yes,"  said  Harold,  impatiently,  "but  you 
do  not  tell  me  the  terms." 

*<They  are  simple.  I  desire  the  place  of  con- 
cealment of  Lady  Blanche  Marcheville." 

Harold's  hopes  at  once  vanished. 

His  eagerness  was  chilled. 

To  obtain  his  liberty  and  that  of  Ettie  he  was 
asked  to  become  a  traitor. 

**No,"  he  said,  **  that  I  will  never  give  up  to 
any  one.  Lord  Clement  Yilliers  acted  with  me 
because  he  thought  I  could  be  trusted.  I  will 
not  betray  him." 

Lord  Raymond's  brows  knitted  with  fierce 
anger. 

"  Yon  refuse,  then  t"  he  said. 

« I  do." 

The  other  rose. 

**  Good  ;  we  will  see  what  our  mode  of  treat* 
ment  will  effect,"  he  said. 

Then,  approaching  the  door  of  the  cell,  he 
tapped  twice,  and  was  let  out  by  the  soldiers. 

Harold  was  once  more  alone. 

The  bright  sunlight  poured  in  a  tremulous, 
feeble  stream  through  the  barred  window  into 
the  cell,  and  played  fiickeringly  upon  the  rough 
wall. 
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At  twelre  he  oaturally  expected  the  arrival  of 
a  meal. 

But  no  one  came. 

The  hours  moyed  alowlj  on. 

Hanger  was  added  to  the  misery  of  the 
solitude,  which  gaye  birth  only  to  wretched 
thoughts. 

How  much  more  wretched  would  he  have 
been  had  he  known  the  thoughts  which  had 
filled  the  annourer*s  mind  that  morning. 

Se  the  day  passed. 

In  vain  he  shouted. 

In  vain  he  battered  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  and 
demanded  food. 

No  one  answered  him. 

At  length  night  came  again. 

But  there  was  no  hopo  of  sleep. 

His  long  ride  on  the  preceding  night  to  the 
old  house  by  the  cross  road  had  given  him  an 
appetite,  and  since  that  time  he  had  not  tasted 
food  or  drank  a  drop  of  water. 

His  mottth  was  parched. 

**MiBeraMe  traitor  !'*  he  murmured  more  than 
once,  <*if  nrer  I  escape  from  this  dungeon  yon 
shall  rue  i\'' 

Young  ««  he  was,  Lord  Raymond  was  sowing 
in  his  heart  the  seeds  of  a  deadly  revenge. 

At  length  a  deadly  faintness  supervened,  and 
lying  ba^  on  his  straw  in  weariness  and  pi^n, 
he  closed  his  eyes,  and  fell  into  a  doze,  which 
more  resenbled  a  swoon  than  sleep. 

He  was  Awakened  by  a  voice— 

"  Rise,  md  eat" 

These  were  the  welcome  words. 

He  rose  wearily,  and  sought  for  the  speaker. 

At  first  in  the  semi-darkness  he  could  discover 
nothing,  but  at  length  as  his  eyes  became  used 
to  the  strange  ligh^  he  saw  the  old  man  of  the 
night  before  kneeling  by  his  side. 

**  Here,  lad,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  f^entle  as  a 
woman's,  "  eat  this.  They  are  starvmg  you,  are 
they  not?" 

<*  They  are,"  cried  Harold,  eagerly  seizing  the 
loaf  which  was  presented  him,  and  drinking, 
before  he  ate,  nearly  a  pint  of  water. 

**  And  why  are  yon  here  P 

Harold  was  eating  so  quickly  thftt  he  could 
not  answer. 

<' Never  mind,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling, 
"  you  are  hungry  ;  eat  first  and  teU  your  story 
afterwards." 

After  partaking  of  a  hearty  meal  of  bread  and 
nmterf  Harold  told  his  story. 

The  old  man  listened  earnestly. 

«  Ah  I  my  boy,"  he  said,  **  you  must  contrive 
some  method  oi  escape,  or  you  will  be  immured 
here  for  years." 

«  But  this  is  not  a  public  prison;  they  have  no 
right  to  detain  me." 

The  old  man  smiled. 

''Right,"  he  said,  "is  not  thought  of  here. 
Might  is  right  in  these  times.  Cannot  yon 
deceive  this  man  7" 

<<  I  do  not  see  how." 

"  Tell  him  that  Lady  Blanche  Marcheville  is  in 
some  place  where  she  is  not." 

*'  He  will  send  there  and  prove  my  words  to  be 
false." 

*'  Cannot  you  offer  to  escort  him  ?" 

"  I  could ;  but  I  fear  it  will  prove  a  failure. 
It  would   only  be  exchanging   one  fate   for 


another.    Bui  tell  me  how  do  you  enter  this 
cell?" 

'*  See  yonder  comer.  In  that  comer  a  large 
stone  moves.  In  my  cell  not  a  ray  of  light 
enters,  and  I  forced  that  stone  to  move  in  oider 
that  I  might  enter  here  and  see  the  blessed  sun- 
beams stmggle  through  those  bars.  But  believe 
me,  if  you  wish  to  escape,  you  must  be  quick 
about  it.  Lord  Raymond  will  soon  return  to  the 
army,  and  when  he  is  once  away  there  will  never 
be  a  chance  of  escape.  Hush  1  what  is  that  ? 
some  one  is  coming.  Pat  the  remainder  of  this 
bread  beneath  your  straw.    We  must  be  caref uL' ' 

They  both  listened.    It  was  a  false  alarm. 
'  A  few  troopers  passed  lazily  along  the  passage 
and  their  footsteps  died  away  presently  in  the 
distance. 

"  How  came  you  here  ?"  asked  ISarold  of  the 
old  man. 

'*  It  is  so  long,  my  son,  that  I  scarcely  remem- 
ber how  I  came.  I  have  been  here  twenty 
years  if  I  have  been  a  day.  Am  a  near  relation 
of  one  whom  Lord  Raymond  hates.  In  fact — 
hush  I  again  I  by  heavens  they  are  at  the  door. 
I  must  fly." 

80  saying,  he  fled  away  into  the  comer  ;  the 
stone  swung  to  and  Harold  was  once  more  alone. 

Only  for  a  moment. 

In  another  instant  Lord  Raymond  entered 
again. 

Behind  him  were  four  troopers  with  torches. 
-  "Harold  Fordyce,"  said  Raymond,  in  a  stem 
voice,  "  follow  me," 

The  Young  Apprentice  rose  but  remained  still 
standing. 

*<  Where  am  I  going  7  "  he  asked. 

*'  You  will  see  ere  long.  Follow  me,  or  ray 
men  will  drag  yon  with  them." 

'*  There  is  no  need  of  that,"  said  Harold,  "  you 
have  me  for  the  present  in  your  power.  I 
follow." 

Lord  Raymond  pointed  to  a  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  four  troopers. 

Harold  advanced,  took  his  place,  and  they 
moved  off,  proceeding  still  downwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  river. 

The  chill  and  the  damp  air  increased  as  they 
went  on. 

Down,  down  they  went  till  the  floor  was  sloppy 
and  oozy,  and  the  splash  of  the  river  waves 
could  be  heard  distinctly  without. 

"  This  is  murder,'*  said  Harold. 

"No,  but  something  near  it,"  whispered  a 
trooper ;  **take  my  advice  and  yield." 

"  I  will  not,"  returned  Harold  ;  "  death  by 
assassination  is  better  than  life  gained  through 
treachery." 

"  Halt  I"  cried  the  voice  of  Lord  Raymond. 

They  were  now  opposite  to  a  huge  iron  door. 

He  advanced  and  opened  it  with  a  key. 

**  Enter,"  he  said. 

The  cavalcade  passed  in  and  the  door  closed 
behind  them. 

The  room  into  which  tliey  entered  had  a  hot 
stifling  smell,  and  seemed  as  if  a  huge  furnace 
had  been  just  extinguished. 

Lord  Raymond  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the 
room  and  lit  a  lamp. 

Harold  saw  at  once  now  what  the  room  was. 

It  was  a  torture  chamber. 

On  one  side  was  a  fire-place  in  which  a  pair 
of  pincers  lay  among  the  ashes. 
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In  one  comer  wan  a  rack,  in  other  parts  a 
yariety  of  strange-looking  instruments :  thumb- 
screws, spring  casques,  and  things  whose  use  the 
Young  Apprentice  could  not  comprehend. 

Lord  Raymond  sat  down  upon  a  thing  which 
looked  like  an  anvil. 

**  Do  jon  understand  where  jon  are  ?"  he  said 
to  Harold. 

There  was  a  sinister  smile  on  his  face  as  he 
spoke. 

"I do,"  said  Harold;  '*it  is  a  chamber  for 
torture." 

"It  is,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  "and  ere  long 
you  shall  taste  its  meaning.  Heatherley,  light 
that  flre.'» 

•The  man  obeyed. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  fire  glowing  like 
that  of  a  forge. 

"  Heat  the  pincers." 

"  See,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  "  that  is  one  way 
in  which  we  extract  secrets.  Your  flesh  would 
be  scarcely  proof  against  that." 

"  Against  anything  it  is  proof,"  said  Harold, 
*'  anything  that  touches  treachery." 

"  Good.  Do  you  see  that  bed  to  which  your 
arms  can  be  attached  and  drawn  from  their 
sockets ;  see  these  glores  in  which  your  hands 
can  be  crushed ;  see  that  casque  which  gradually 
gets  smaller  and  smaller,  until  the  head  is  re- 
duced to  a  jelly  and  life  is  pressed  out  in  terrible 
agony  7  Tell  me  that  you  can  bear  all  this  and 
not  speak  and  I  shall  laugh  at  you." 

The  Young  Apprentice  stood  scornfully  re- 
garding him. 

His  folded.arms  and  his  stern  brow  showed 
his  determination. 

"  Laugh  if  you  please.  I  say  that  I  can  bear 
all  this  and  not  yield  up  the  hiding-place  of 
those  I  have  sworn  to  be  faithful  to." 

Lord  Raymond  eyed  him  sayagely  and 
grasped  his  arm  as  in  a  yioe. 

"  Look  in  my  face,"  he  said. 

Harold  did  so. 

A  bitter,  scornful  smile  was  on  his  lips. 

"You  can  bear  aU  this  r 

« I  can." 

"  You  think  f  o ;  but  listen.  You  know  that 
Ettie  Leslie  is  in  my  power  ?' 

'*  You  hare  said  so." 

"Yon  know  it.  You  saw  her  taken  from 
her  f ather*s  house  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,"  returned  the  Young 
Apprentice,  impatiently. 

"  You  can  bear  these  tortures,"  repeated  Lord 
Raymond,  **  but  can  you  bear  to  see  her  tortured 
alsof 

Harold  flushed  crimson. 

"  Yon  would  not  be  so  cruel  I"  he  said. 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  Lord  Raymond,  « I  knew 
I  would  moye  you.  I  am  glad  you  understand 
me.  If  by  to-morrow  night  you  have  not  con- 
fessed where  the  Lady  Blanche  Marcheyille  is 
confined,  I  will  order  the  tortures  to  be  applied 
to  yon,  all  except  the  extreme  one.  Then,  if  that 
has  no  effect,  I  will  bring  down  Ettie  Leslie  and 
we  will  see  if  her  ddicate  flesh  will  bear  the  hot 
steel." 

Harold  shuddered. 

"  There  is  a  heayen  that  will  punish  yon,"  be 
said. 

Raymond  laughed  as  he  rose. 

**  Leave  him  here,"  he  said  to  the  soldiers. 


"  and  one  of  yon  remain  to  watch  him.  Let  the 
lamp  be  alight,  so  that  he  can  feast  his  eyes 
upon  the  instruments  of  torture.  Adieu,  my 
brave  apprentice,"  he  added  mockingly ; "  adieu ; 
we  will  see  if  by  the  morning  I  do  not  learn  the 
address  of  this  fine  lady  whose  brooch  you  wear 
on  your  coat," 

So  saying  he  quitted  the  vault. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  Harold. 

He  truly  felt  deserted. 

Alone  among  these  enemies  he  was  indeed 
as  it  were  forgotten  and  helpless. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  communicating 
with  those  who  could  help  him. 

There  was  no  one  to  ask  advice  of,  for  the 
trooper  resolutely  refused  to  speak. 

The  morning  dawned  once  more. 

The  day  passed. 

Four  times  during  these  long  hours  Lord 
Raymond  sent  to  Harold  to  learn  if  he  would 
give  in. 

Four  times  the  messenger  took  back  the  same 
resolute  denial  to  his  master. 

At  length  night  came. 

Nine  o'clock  tolled  from  the  summit  of  the 
gate  of  Old  London  Bridge. 

As  the  sound  died  away  the  tramp  of  feet  was 
heard,  and  in  another  moment  Lord  Raymond 
entered  with  a  man  dressed  in  black  and  two 
troopers. 

"  Heat  the  pincers,"  said  he  to  the  man  in 
black,  "this  lad's  insolence  shall  be  checked. 
The  pincers  first ;  and  if  they  fail — the  rack." 

Lord  Raymond  eyed  Harold  firmly— curiously, 
as  the  torturer  approached  him. 

The  boy  did  not  flinch. 

"  Once  more,"  cried  the  villain,  "  once  more 
I  ask  you,  will  you  tell  me  where  Blanche  is  con- 
cealed?" 

"I  refuse." 

As  he  spoke  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Desist  one  moment,"  said  Lord  Raymond  to 
the  executioners. 

Then,  he  added,  in  a  louder  voice  to  the  third 
trooper,  "  See  who  knocks." 

The  man  obeyed. 

A  fourth  trooper  entered,  and  advancing  to 
Lord  Raymond  whispered  in  a  hurried  voice, 

"Strange  men  are  watching  this  house,  and 
men  and  lads  are  landing  from  boats.  I  fear  an 
attack,  my  lord." 

Raymond  frowned. 

"  Are  there  any  among  them  who  are  dressdd 
in  the  garb  of  apprentices  7"  he  asked  eagerly.  * 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  more  than  half." 

The  Royalist  traitor  thought  a  moment. 

Then  he  beckoned  to  the  man  to  bend  down  to 
him,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  ear. 

The  man  nodded  significantly  and  quitted  the 
vault. 

Lord  Raymond  then  turned  with  a  cruel  smile 
towards  Harold. 

"Accident,"  he  said,  "has  saved  you  from 
bodily  suffering  j  but  you  will  have  to  endure 
worse  agony  if  you  have  a  heart  within  your  body. 
I  have  no  time  now  to  waste  on  you.  Certain 
intelligence  I  have  received  prevents  my  delay- 
ing. Therefore,  in  order  to  hurry  you  into  the 
confession  which  I  am  resolved  to  extract  from 
you  I  have  ordered  Mistress  Ettie  Leslie  to  be 
brought  down  here  into  the  torture  chamber,  and 
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before  your  eyes  shall  be  sabjected  to  the  tor- 
ments designed  for  you." 

Harold's  eyes  flashed  fire. 

Bat  he  could  do  nothing. 

Between  the  two  powerful  troopers  he  was 
helpless. 

"Villain  I"  he- cried,  "your  day  of  reckoning 
will  come.  Even  now  I  belieye  that  Proyidence 
will  not  permit  you  to  wreak  yonr  barbarity  on 
this  poor  helpless  girl." 

A  dry  laugh  was  all  the  reply. 

Lord  Raymond  looked  eagerly  at  the  door. 

Presently  the  tramp  of  feet  was  heard 
approaching  the  door,  and  in  another  moment 
Ettie  Leslie  was  brought  in,  pale  and  trembling. 

She  almost  fainted  at  the  sight  of  the  grim 
executioner  in  black,  the  gloomy-faced  trooper, 
the  scowling  traitor  sitting  in  judgment,  and 
Harold  held  by  the  two  soldiers. 

"  Close  the  door,"  said  Raymond,  "  and  lose 
no  time.*' 

He  turned  then  to  Ettie. 

"Mistress  Leslie,"  he  said,  "I  have  asked 
Harold  Fordyce  a  simple  question  ;  I  have  asked 
him  to  tell  me  the  place  where  a  person  lives 
who  is  engaged  to  be  my  wife.  He  refuses; 
nothing  moves  him.  I  have  threatened  to 
torture  him  ;  he  still  refuses.  I  have,  therefore, 
determined  to  put  ymi  to  the  torture  before  his 
eyes  instoad  of  himself,  if  he  still  refuses  to  toll 
me." 

This  hideous  announcement  was  made  in  as 
calm  and  quiet  a  voice  as  if  he  had  been  giving 
the  most  ordinary  orders  to  his  soldiers. 

Ettie  was  so  utterly  prostrated  with  terror 
that  she  could  scarcely  comprehend  her  position  ,* 
but  she  saw  one  thing. 

This  was,  that  Harold  was  nerving  himself  for 
some  great  effort,  and  she  endeavoured  to  be 
calm. 

•*  Strip  off  her  gown,"  cried  Lord  Raymond, 
savagely,  on  seeing  that  Harold  did  not  speak 
even  in  the  face  of  such  danger  as  this.  "  Strip 
off  her  gown,  and  let  her  delicate  ahonlders  be 
seared  with  the  red-hot  iron." 

The  men  began  at  once  rudely  to  unfasten 
£ttie*8  dress,  tearing  the  kerchief  from  her 
maiden  bosom. 

The  sight  maddened  Harold  so  as  to  give  him 
superhuman  strength. 

Dashing  aside  the  men  who  held  him,  he 
snatohed  from  one  of  them  his  long  sword,  and 
rushed  towards  the  ruffians  who  were  maltreating 
Ettie. 

*'  Back,  back !  villains,"  he  cried,  catohing  her 
round  the  waist  and  swinging  her  back  from 
them.  "  Back,  yc  villains,  or  ye  shall  find  what 
strength  there  lies  m  the  arm  of  a  joxoiz 
apprentice." 

Lord  Raymond  sprang  up  in  a  tempest  of  rage. 

"  Hew  him  down,  my  men,"  he  cried,  forgetting 
for  the  instant  that  if  Harold  died  the  secret 
would  die  with  him,  "  hew  him  down ;  teach  him 
what  it  is  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den." 

But  at  this  instant  there  was  a  load  roar 
without,  and  a  rushing  of  feet  came  along  the 
passage." 

"  Where  is  my  Lord  Raymond  V*  was  the  cry. 

"  Here,  cowards,"  he  shouted,  advancing  to  the 
door,  "  why  do  you  run  ?" 

"To  tell  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  trooper 
who  had  come  with  the  first  message,  "that 


we  are  beleaguered  on  all  sides.  From  the  river 
a  crowd  of  youths  of  all  ages  are  clambering  up 
the  walls  ;  from  the  road  a  body  of  f^roopers  are 
attacking  the  front  gate.  Unless  aid  comes  the 
place  will  soon  be  theirts." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  loud  roar  o£  voices  was 
beard ;  a  loud  and  prolonged  cheer. 

"That  cheer  is  from  without,"  said  the 
trooper ;  "  your  presence  is  necessary,  my  lord," 

Xiord  Raymond  uttered  a  low  curse, 

"That  this  should  happen  at  such  a  moment!" 

Then  he  added,  turning  to  the  troopers  who 
were  standing  in  a  menacing  attitude  before 
Harold,  who  still,  sword  in  hand,  was  defending 
Ettie  Leslie, 

"Pat  by  those  intruments  of  torture  for  a 
while  and  take  these  prisoners  ,to  their  cells. 
Quick  with  it,  for  your  arms  are  required  else- 
where." 

The  men  at  once  turned  on  the  Young 
Apprentice,  who,  though  single-handed  against 
80  many,  would  no  doubt  have  been  able  to  hold 
his  own  if  he  had  not  been  assailed  by  a 
treacherous  opponent. 

While  parrying  a  thrust  from  the  sword  of  a 
big  trooper,  he  felt  something  rush  between  his 
legs,  and  before  he  could  make  any  effort  to 
save  himself. 

His  new  opponent  was  Quelf  the  dwarf. 

As  soon  as  the  distorted  traitor  saw  the 
success  of  his  strategem — as  soon  as  he  beheld 
his  enemy  flung  on  the  ground,  struggling  vainly 
against  two  strong  soldiers--be  seized  Ettie 
Leslie  round  the  waist,  and  in  spite  of  her  cries 
and  her  frantic  efforte  to  free  herself,  carried 
her  away  from  the  vault. 

In  a  few  moments  Harold  was  overpowered, 
and  carried  back  to  his  cell,  and  Ettie  also  con- 
fined in  hers. 

His  position  was  now  not  only  perilous,  but 
exasperating  and  irritating  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Here  he  was  within  hail  as  it  were  of  his 
friends ;  he  could  hear  their  shouts  ;  he  could 
hear  tramping  feet  and  the  clash  of  arms,  but 
he  could  afford  no  assistance— could  not  even 
guide  them  to  the  spot  where  he  was. 

In  the  midst  of  these  meditations — in  the 
midst  of  his  fears  for  Ettie's  safety— he  heard  a 
noise  behind  him. 

Starting  round  he  saw  the  stone  in  the  corner 
move,  and  the  next  moment  the  aged  prisoner 
entered. 

"  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  we  are  about  to  be  saved 
from  our  enemies." 

His  face  was  lit  up  as  he  spoke  by  such  an 
enthusiasm  that  he  seemed  like  one  transfigured. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  cried  Harold,  who  though  so 
young  was  checked  in  his  enthusiasm  by  the 
.  knowledge  of  Ettie's  danger ;  "  it  may  be  so, 
but  in  this  m61ee  both  friends  and  enemies  may 
miss  us." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  your  meaning,"  said 
the  old  man. 

"  If  oar  friends  are  victorious,  who  is  to  tell 
them  where  we  are  P— if  they  fail  where  are  we 
to  hope  for  aid  ?" 

"  You  are  desponding  for  no  reason,"  said  the 
old  man;  *<  follow  me.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
shall  be  breathing  the  air  of  freedom." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  into  his  own  eell 
through  the  strangely  constructed  door. 
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Onoe  here  be  pointed  to  the  opposite  corner. 

"  You  see  that  wall  V*  he  said.    ' 

"I  do." 

*«  Well,  beyond  that  is  the  guard-room  where 
the  soldiers  pile  their  arms  in  peace  and  prepare 
them  in  war.  Night  and  day  there  have  been 
sentinels  there,  and  escape,  therefore,  by  such  a 
passage  as  that,  was  simply  an  absurdity  to 
think  of  while  they  remained  there.  Now, 
however,  it  is  different— they  are  all  away, 
defending  the  house  against  those  who  throng 
around  it.  By  a  single  push  I  can  make  the 
passage  clear  as  soon  as  I  am  assured  that  there 
is  no  one  there  to  interfere  with  me." 

He  knelt  down  as  he  spoke,  and  applied  his 
ear  to  the  wfdL 

Then  he  rose  triumphantly. 

"  We  are  free  to  go,"  he  said ;  "  within  there 
you  will  find  abundance  of  arms.  Take  what 
you  want,  and  hasten,  for  time  in  such  enter- 
prises as  these  can  ill  be  spared." 

While  he  spoke,  the  old  man  threw  off  his 
long  gown,  and  appeared  in  a  black  velvet 
doublet  and  boee  of  the  same  material. 

Then  nearingthe  wall,  he  applied  his  shoulder, 
and  a  huge  piece  of  stone  swung  round,  and  fell 
with  a  deafening  noise  into  the  guard-room. 

The.  people  without,  however,  were  far  too 
busily  engaged  to  notice  any  such  disturbace. 

They  had  found  their  match.' 

The  apprentices  and  the  river  boys  were 
crowding  up  on  one  side,  as  the  trooper  had 
said,  and  the  soldiers,  headed  by  Simon  Lawless, 
were  crowding  on  the  other. 

Among  the  latter,  moreover,  was  a  giant  form, 
whom  Harold  would  soon  have  recognised,  had 
he  been  on  that  side  of  the  building. 

This  was  Frank  Leslie,  the  armourer. 

Wherever  was  the  thickest  of  the  fight  there 
was  he ;  wherever  chance  led  him  towards  the 
spot  where  Lord  Raymond  showed  his  black 
feathered  hat,  thither  he  rushed. 

His  huge  sword  was  swung  around  his  head, 
fiercely  dealing  death  and  destruction  upon  all 
upon  whom  it  fell. 

Pale  in  face,  with  his  white  lips  compressed, 
his  eyes  fixed  in  stony  anger,  and  his  giant  arms 
incessantly  raised,  ho  was  a  terrible  sight  to 
see. 

There  was  in  his  every  look,  his  every  action, 
a  deadly  resolution. 

He  was  there  to  cut  Iiis  way  to  the  place  where 
his  daughter  was  confined,  or  to  die  in  the 
attempt 

His  mind  had  long  since  been  disabused  of 
the  idea  that  to  Harold  Fordyce  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  daughter  was  owing. 

He  knew   from    Simon  Lawless  what  part 
Harold  had  taken  in  the  matter,  and  his  mind . 
waa  almost  as  eagerly  bent  upon  saving  his 
brave  young  apprentice  as  upon  saving  his  own 
child. 

Simon  Lawless  was  at  his  side  defending  him 
from  chance  strokes,  and  urging  on  his  men  to 
the  fray. 

"  We  have  them !"  cried  Simon  Lawless,  as, 
after  superhuman  efforts,  they  forced  in  the 
outer  gates.    **  We  shall  have  them  now  P* 

"No,  by  Heaven!"  exclaimed  the  armourer. 
"  See,  the  smoke  issuing  from  yonder  window  I 
The  house  is  on  fire  !" 


Meanwhile,  Harold  and  the  old  man  had 
entered  the  guard-room,  and  there  possessed 
themselves  of  what  they  required  out  of  the 
surplus  arms  left  there  by  the  soldiers. 

"  Now,"  said  Harold's  new  guide,  "  we  must 
make  our  escape." 

"Not  so,*'  returned  the  Young  Apprentice. 
"  There  is  one  in  this  building  whom  I  must 
save,  no  matter  what  peril  I  encounter." 

The  old  man  smiled. 

"  Save  yourself,"  hejBaid.  ♦*  In  such  an  hour 
as  this  there  is  no  time  to  think  of  saving 
others." 

**  I  must  I  I  must  I"  exclaimed  Harold. 
''  Within  these  walls  is  confined  the  daughter  of 
my  master.  To  save  her  I  risked  my  life  and 
lost  my  liberty,  and  I  will  not  desert  her  now. 
Leave  mo  to  myself  if  you  will,  and  accept  my 
most  sincere  gratitude  for  all  yon  have  done ; 
but  save7i^  I  will,  or  die !" 

The  old  man's  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
gloom. 

"  Love,  and  so  young,"  he  cried.  "  But  never 
mind.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  will  aid  you. 
I  know  this  place,  perhaps,  better  than  yon. 
Follow  me." 

With  these  words,  the  venerable  prisoner 
rushed  out,  with  his  long  white  hair  streaming 
over  his  shoulders,  and  hurried  along  the  river- 
terrace,  where  a  deadly  struggle  was 'taking 
place 

**This  way,"  he  cried,  as  he  clove  to  the  chin 
a  man  who  strove  to  oppose  him,  and  darting 
through  an  open  doorway,  he  entered  a  vnde 
corridor. 

On  the  floor  of  this  corridor  lay  a  man  des- 
perately wounded. 

He  was  a  Royalist  trooper. 

Instantly  Harold  rushed  up  to  him,  and  put 
his  sword  to  the  man's  throat. 

*•  Tell  me,  tell  me  at  once,"  he  said,  «  where 
Mistress  Leslie  is  confined." 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

Though  fighting  for  a  bad  cause,  he  was  not 
like  his  master,  a  traitor  ;  and,  even  at  this  ex- 
treme moment,  he  did  not  care  to  betray  his 
trust. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

"  Tell  me,  or  my  sword  ends  your  life,"  re- 
turned Harold,  pressing  the  point  of  his  weapon 
into  his  neck. 

"There,  in  the  third  room  from  this,"  said 
the  man,  seeing  he  had  no  other  chance  of  sav- 
ing  himself;  "cross  the  landing  yonder,  and 
the  third  door  is  the  door  of  her. chamber.  I 
warn  you  it  is  by  no  means  a  weak 'one." 

*'  I  doubt  you  not,"  cried  Harold,  rushing 
eagerly  away. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  leap  across  the 
landing. 

Ere  he  reached  it,  just  as  he  had  caught  sight 
of  the  door  which  now  alone  separated  him  from 
the  one  he  loved,  a  blinding  volume  of  smoke 
obscured  everything ;  a  loud  crackling  was 
heard,  and  the  floor  of  the  corridor  beyond  burst 
into  a  sheet  of  flame. 

It  buxBt  out  BO  fiercely  and  so  suddenly,  that 
for  an  instant  Harold's  onward  progress  was 
stopped. 

«By  heavens!"  he  cried,  "this  is  indeed  a 
fearful  calamity.  She  will  be  destroyed  ere 
any  aid  can  reach  her  1" 
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**  Trne,  true,"  said  bis  compamon ;  "  your  aid 
is  useless  now,  we  must  return." 

"  No,  no  r'  exdaimed  Harold,  taming  up  the 
collar  of  his  doublet  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
deadly  leap ;  **  see  yon  not  that  the  flame  only 
Ko.8. 


bnrrts  np  here  through  the  landing,  the  passage 
beyond  may  be  safe  enough.*' 

**  And  see  yon  not  that  behind  us  are  coming 
a  crowd  of  fighters?  See  you  not  that  your 
friends  are  gaming  the  day — have  scaled  the 
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terrace — are  even  now  driying  back  the  troopers  ? 
See  70a  not  safety  th«re  ?  See  you  not  that  by 
mingling  in  this  crowd  we  can  escape  ?    Ck>me." 

**  No,  no/*  said  Harold ;  "  choose  you  your 
safety  and  yonr  way  to  it.  The  way  /  choose  is 
this." 

With  these  words  he  took  one  glance  more  at 
the  fiery  barrier  which  separated  mm  from  Ettie, 
and  then,  with  an  inward  prayer  to  Heaven, 
sprang  tlurongh  it. 

The  old  man  gaaed  for  a  moment  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  place  where  he  had  disappeured. 

He  had  heard  no  sound  of  any  one  alighting 
on  the  opposite  side,  nor  had  he  heard  any  cry 
of  distress. 

Either  of  these  sounds  might,  however,  have 
been  drowned  in  the  loud  din  of  battle. 

He  glanced  for  an  instant  bc^d  him. 

There  came  nearer  the  struggling  crowd,  which 
promised  a  chance  of  safety. 

Then  he  turned  again  to  the  barrier  of  amoke 
and  flames. 

«  By  Heavens  1"  he  cried :  <<  I  cannot  let  that 
mad,  brave  boy  perish  I  He  has  infected  me  with 
his  enthusiasm.    I  will  foUow  him.** 

And  commending  his  soul  to  Heaven,  he 
sprang  high  through  the  flames,  and  alighted  just 
where  he  fell  upon,  and  was  thrown  prostrate 
over  a  senseless  body  lying  on  tiie  passage 
floor. 


CHAPTBB   XVI. 

^HB  BOTB  OF  OLD  ENaLAND. 

MB4^9II'B,  the  beseigers  of  the  old  house 
oontipueg  t)ieir  work  with  vigour. 

Led  Q|^  one  8i4e  by  Bnpert  Ohangeling,  the 
river  boy,  and  Max  Bowden,  th^  apprentice,  and 
on  the  other  by  licslie  the  armourer  and  Simon 
Lawless,  the  rescued  victim  of  the  Boyalist  con- 
spiracy, the  boys  and  the  men  fought  like  the 
Boys  of  England  ihould  fight  in  a  goo4  caus&» 
boldly  and  unflinchingly. 

I  must  explain  how  they  got  there* 

Simon  Lawless,  on  leaving  the  box  in  which 
the  quaint  old  vendor  of  fruit  resided,  procee4e4 
at  once  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  entered  the 
first  light  boat  he  saw,  4nd  rowed  straight  away 
to  the  pduae  of  Leslie  the  armourer. 

He  foun4  the  arn^purer  nard  at  work,  tho^gli 
it  was  so  late  at  night. 

He  w^  wieMing  his  huge  hammer  and  stahd- 
ing  in  the  red  glow  of  the  forge,  a  giant  in 
Btrengt|i  ail4  height,  too,  his  sinewy  arms 
crimson  in  the  light,  like  th«  Ti)hM  ^^^  of  old. 

Hp  simile  was  on  bis  features  now :  po  mefry 
tune  was  chaunted  as  the  clanging  iron  leaped 
on  the  anv|)  beneath  the  strokes  of  his  gigantic 
hammer. 

He  was  stern,  unyielding,  with  fierce  eyes  and 
set  lips,  like  a  figure  of  vengeance  I 

He  glanced  up  hurriedly  as  Simon  |AVli99 
entered. 

'*  Ha  I*'  he  said,  without  moving  a  muscle  of 
his  face  more  than  was  necessary  to  form  the 
words ;  "  what  want  you,  Simon  P." 

*'  I  come  to  speak  to  you  of  yonr  daughter," 
said  Simon. 

"Of  Bttie?" 

«Yes.** 

"  Enow  you,  then,  where  she  is  V* 


"J  do." 

The  armourer  finng  down  his  hammer. 

*'  Take  care,**  he  said,  ^  don't  disappoint  me, 
or  I  shall  wreak  my  anger  upon  you" 

"  I  do  not  make  mistakes,  answered  Lawless, 
sternly.  **  Did  I  make  a  mistake  when,  sur- 
rounded  by  my  hungry  enemies,  I  made  them 
believe  that  my  tongue  had  been  torn  out  by  the 
roots  7  No,  I  make  no  mistakes.  Tour  daughter 
Ettie  is  in  the  house  of  Lord  Baymoi\d,  near 
London  Bridge,  and  Harold  Fordyce  also.** 

Leslie  uttered  a  fierce  oath. 

**  Then,  it  is  he  who  has  aided  in  her  abduc- 
tion V*  cried  he,  savagely. 

Simon  Lawless  raised  his  hand  deprecatingly. 

"Softlv.*»  he  said,  "softly.  Harold,  like  a 
brave  lad  that  he  is,  followed  in  the  track  of 
those  who  carried  her  off,  and  when  preparing 
to  go  to  her  assistance,  he  was  seized  by  the 
troopers,  and  confined  also.*' 

"Good,'*  returned  the  armourer,  musingly. 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  was  not  he  who  did  me 
this  great  wrong.    I  was  loth  to  believe  it." 

"Yet  you  did," 

"Circumstances  were  against  him.  But  tell 
me,  how  do  you  propose  to  act  7  Will  not  the 
troops  of  the  Parliament  assist  us  7'* 

"  I  can  get  many  brave  hearts  to  act  with  me  ; 
some  troopers  and  others  from  among  the  city 
apprentices  and  the  river  boys.'* 

"  Whom  mean  you  7*' 

"  The  boys  among  whom  Harold  was  brought 
up.  trh^y  are  aturdy,  active  fellows,  and  in 
scaling  a  wall  or  climbing  along  perilous  places, 
their  services  will  be  invaluable.** 

"  And  when,  think  you,  will  be  the  beat  time 
for  the  attack  7*' 

"To-morrow  night." 

"May  they  not  remove  Ettie  to  some  other 
more  secluded  spot  before  that  time  7" 

« I  doubt  it/'  said  Simon,  "if  they  have  that 
intention,  I  have  a  ffood  watcher  in  the  person 
of  Pilgrim  Oorder,  the  fruit-vendor  of  London 
Bridge.  Farewell  now  ;- 1  have  more  work  to 
do  this  night.  Keep  silent,  and  expect  me  to 
be  with  you  to«morrow  as  soon  as  the  darkness 
comes  on." 

On  leaving  the  armourer's  house,  he  launched 
out  once  more  on  the  river. 

He  proceeded  along  ufitil  the  old  huntiflg-box 
was  reached— the  old,  4e8erted  place  where  we 
have  seen  Bupert  Ohangeling  and  the  other 
merry  river  boys  preparing  their  grand  supper 
for  the  reception  of  Harold  Fordyce. 

Having  moored  his  boat  among  the  reeds  and 
rushes,  he  proceeded  along  the  dark  grounds 
until  he  reached  the  old  tower  of  the  castle— 
for  it  was  really  a  castle— which  had  been  un- 
occupied, as  I  have  said,  ever  since  the  execution 
pf  Lord  Cliveden,  except  by  the  wild,  homeless 
ioJ^  who  had  now  made  it  their  hahi(ation. 

Knocking  ^  the  door,  he  had  but  to  wait  a 
moment  bdore  a  light  broke  on  him  from  the 
slightly  opened  door. 

"  Who's  there  7"  asked  a  voice. 

"A  friend  to  Harold  Fordyce,  who  is  in 
trouble,'*  said  Simon. 

"What  is  the  waohword7"  asked  a  second 
boy  from  within. 

This  was  Bupeart  Ohangeling. 

"  I  have  no  watchword,"  said  Simon  ;  "  but 
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I  doabb  not  70a  will  admit  me  when  70a  know 
aU  the  truth." 

"Admit  the  stranger/'  said  Bnpert.  '<We 
have  little  to  fear  from  one  man." 

The  door  was  then  thrown  open,  and  Simon 
Lawless  was  admitted  into  the  huge  vaulted 
chamber. 

"  Ton  have  a  comfortable  place  here,"  said 
Simon,  as  he  sat  down  b7  the  fire.  "  I  wish 
Harold  was  in  so  comfortable  a  one.'* 

*<  Where  is  he  then  ?*'  asked  Rupert. 

"  He  is  in  the  power  of  Lord  Ba7mond,"  re- 
turned Simon  Lawless.  ''Listen,  and  I  will 
gfve  70U  all  the  details.*' 

He  had  no  sooner  explained  the  misadventure 
than  ever7  one  of  the  Db7s  were  on  the  alert. 

In  their  eagerness,  the7  were  anxious  to  go  on 
the  instant  to  attack  the  house. 

But  Simon  alla7ed  their  enthusiasm,  and 
arranged  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  following 
evening. 

Then  he  left  the  tower,  after  being  tegaled 
with  a  large  glass  of  wine,  and  proceeding  to  the 
haunt  of  the  London  Apprentice*,  he  left  word 
for  them  to  the  same  effect. 

The  result  has  proved  how  the7  both  answered 
his  call. 

The  river  bo78  came  in  their  boats,  as  also 
did  the  Apprentices,  while  the  troopers  ap- 
proached the  front,  and  the7  were  sodn  engaged, 
as  I  have  said,  in  deadl7  coilflict. 

In  the  darkness  it  was  ver7  difficult  to  see 
the  number  of  their  assailants,  or  the  places 
which  the7  chose  for  attack,  and  the  men 
defending  the  old  house  b7  the  bridge,  found  it 
difficult  to  prevent  their  scrambling  upon  the 
terrace. 

When,  however,  Harold  had  sprang  across  the 
fier7  barrier,  the  river  b078  and  the  apprentices 
had  forced  their  wa7  over  the  parapet  of  the 
terrace,  and  were  driving  the  troopers  into  the 
wide  passage  of  the  building. 

The  fight  was  now  band-to-hand,  foot-to-foot. 

When  the7  reached  the  spot  where  the  long 
7ellow  and  red  flames  were  forcing  them^lves 
up  through  the  wooden  floor  of  the  passage,  and 
the  thick  coils  of  smoke  were  curling  up  towards 
the  ceilings  the  troopers  made  one  more  resolute 
stand. 

Before  them  was  death ;  behind  them  was 
death. 

Which  were  the7  to  choose  T 

Before  them  there  was  a  bod7  of  determined 
assailants. 

But  behind  them  that  sheet  of  flame  might 
usher  them  into  a  7awnlng  gulf. 

So  the7  resolved  to  fiice  the  foe. 

But  this  was  useless. 

The  soldiers  and  the  apprentices  combined, 
were  too  much  for  them,  and,  at  length,  when 
two  of  their  number  had  fallen  through  the 
now  open  ehasnt,  and  been  engulphed  in  the 
smoke  and  flame,  the7  surrendered. 

A  loud  cheer  rent  the  air. 

"Hurrah -for  the  apprentices  !" 

"  Clubs  and  staves  for  ever !" 

These  were  the  cries  that  resounded  through- 
out the  place  when  the  stalwart  troopers  7 ielded 
up  their  swords. 

"This  wa7,*'  said  Rupert  Changeling,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  river  bo7s,  as  Max 
Bowden  was  in  command  of  the  apprentices. 


"  This  wa7.    We  must  see  that  these  men  are 
no  longer  able  to  sssail  us,** 

"  We  must  see  that  the7  have  no  chance  of 
assailing  us,  as  70U  sa7,**  cried  Max ;  "  but  in 
the  name  of  humanit7  we  cannot  shut  them 
up  in  a  room  ;  the  place  is  on  fire.'* 

"  True,  true,"  said  Rupert.  "  Let  them  retire 
to  the  end  of  the  terrace  under  guard.  If  the 
fire  reaches  them  there,  the7  can  clamber  down 
to  the  boats." 

This  was  soon  done,  and  on^  of  the  number 
went  with  the  apprentices  as  a  guide  to  show 
them  the  front  gates. 

The7  went  on  without  int4srruption,  though 
the  heat  was  intense,  and  ever7  now  and  then 
the7  had  to  hurr7  past  soine  place  where  the 
flames  were  beginning  to  lap  through  the  dr7 
wooden  walls. 

In  a  ver7  few  motnents  the7  had  reached  the 
front  gate  and  began  the  operation  of  with- 
drawing the  bolts. 

In  another  momisnt  the  portal  was  open  and 
the  deliverers  rushed  in. 

But  where  were  those  whom  the7  desired  to 
deliver  ? 

Where  was  Ettie  ? 

Where  was  Harold  t 

Since  the  Toung  Apprentice  and  his  ancient 
companion  had  leaped  into  the  fier7  chasm 
nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  them. 

"Where  is  Harold?  Where  is  Ettie?"  cried 
Lawless,  to  Rupert  Changeling. 

He  spoke  for  one  who  could  not. 

The  giant  armourer,  the  strong  man  of  sinew 
and  muscle,  was  speechless  with  emotidn. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Rupert ;  «  we  have  as 
7et  seen  nothing  of  them.  But  there  is  one 
here,"  he  added,  pointing  towards  the  trooper 
beside  him,  <*who  can  guide  us  through  the 
building."  • 

"We  have  no  time  even  now  to  look  for 
them,"  said  Max.  "  Oar  enemies  are  hastening 
down  the  stairs  to  attack  us." 

His  words  were  true. 

He  had  scarcel7  uttered  them  when  several 
shots  were  fired  upon  the  compact  bod7  in  the 
great  hall,  killing  one  and  severel7  wounding 
another  of  the  troopers  with  Simon  Lawless. 
.  "  Let  me  pass,"  cried  the  armourer,  gliding  b7 
with  his  huge  sword  in  his  hand  ;  "let  me  meet 
hand  to  hand  those  fellows  who  fight  in  an  evil 
cause." 

So  threatening  was  his  aspect,  so  gigantic  did 
he  appear  as  he  strode  towards  them,  that  the 
soldiers  drew  back  a  pace  or  two  Im  he  ap- 
proached. 

"  Now,  Lawless,**  he  cried,  "  aid  me  with  the 
strongest  of  70ur  men.  Let  not  those  brave 
lads  suffer.   Now  strike  for  1ibert7  and  justice  !'* 

As  he  spoke,  a  sharp  volle7  of  mu8ketr7 
poured  over  the  heads  of  the  armourer  and 
Simon  Lawless,  upon  the  enemies  in  front  of  them. 

There  was  a  momentar7  huddling  together  of 
the  men. 

This  was  the  time  for  action. 

Swinging  his  huge  sword  round  his  head,  the 
armourer  brought  it  down  with  such  force  that 
three  of  the  men  fell  to  the  ground. 

Simon,  at  the  same  time,  discharged  a  pistol 
in  the  face  of  a  soldier  who  was  just  about  to 
run  the  armourer  through,  and  then,  slashing 
another  with  his  sword,  rushed  at  a  third. 
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Their  lires  aeemed  oharmed. 

lord  Raymond's  Boldien  were  dismayed. 

A  whisper  ran  throagh  their  ranliB,  and  then 
suddenly  they  tnmed  and  fled. 

A  Tery  short  pursuit  followed. 

There  was  little  object  in  such  a  proceeding. 

Lord  Raymond  was  not  with  them. 

In  fact,  nothing  had  been  seen  of  him  sinoe 
the  commencement  of  the  mdlte. 

Accordingly,  his  hirelings  were  permitted  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  towards  obUining 
their  freedom  by  scrambling  over  the  ijarapet 
of  the  terrace,  or  dropping  from  the  windows 
into  the  street,  while  the  search  began  in  the 
house. 

Having  now  no  fear  of  further  molestation, 
the  river  boys  and  the  apprentices  and  the 
troopers,  spread  themselves  through  the  building, 
and  began  breaking  open  the  doors. 

One  alter  another  the  chambers  were  broken 

into. 

Some  of  them  were  full  of  chill  air  and  grim 
darkness,  others  vomited  forth  fire  knd  smoke. 
It  was  soon  seen  where  the  fire  originated. 
It  was  the  torture  chamber  which  had  caused 
the  mischief. 

This  chamber,  though  of  stone  itself,  had  had^ 
as  we  have  seen,  a  fierce  fire  burning  in  the 
furnace,  and  the  sparks  and  flames  from  this 
had  set  fire  to  some  wood  lying  on  the  floor, 
then  to  the  door,  the  flame  rushing  upwards. 

The  house,  above  the  basement  story,  was 
composed  entirely  of  wood,  and,  ere  those 
searching  could  go  any  higher  than  the  flrst 
floor,  the  whole  place  was  in  a  blaze. 

They  had  but  just  time  to  rush  out  on  the 
river  terrace,  pursued  by  the  angry  flames,  when 
the  roof  of  the  building  fell  in  with  a  crash, 
sending  np  myriads  of  sparks  into  the  summer 
night. 

"  Oh  I  my  God  1  my  child— my  child  I"  cried 
the  armourer,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  grief, 
he  wept  aloud. 

Simon  Lawless  gazed  at  him  in  silent 
sympathy. 

He  could  say  nothing. 

Consolation  was  a  mockery. 

*'  If  they  have  perished  in  this  flre,"  he  said, 
"  wc  will  take  a  terrible  revenge."    - 

The  armourer  answered  not. 

His  heart  was  too  full  for  words. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow,  he 
heard  a  voice. 

*'  Leslie,  Leslie,  are  you  here  ?" 
'  Simon  started. 

»•  That  is  Pilgrim  Oorder,"  said  he ;  *•  what 
can  he  want  V 

He  approached  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 

licaning  over,  he  cried  out— 

"  Corder,  what  do  you  want?" 

*'  I  want  Frank  Leslie ;  I  have  news  of  his 
daughter." 

With  one  bound  the  armourer  sprang  to  the 
edge  of  the  terrace. 

«' Who  wants  me?" 

*•  Pilgrim  Corder." 

'<  What  news  of  my  daughter  ?" 

<*  She  has,  by  this  time,  reached  your  house  ; 
she  wft»  carried  thither  by  Harold  Fordyce,  your 
apprentice." 

There  was  no  reply. 

No  thanks  were  given  to  him. 


Frank  Leslie  knew  of  another  who  claimed 
the  first  thanksgiving,  and,  bowing  his  head 
meekly,  he  said  a  low,  gentle  prayer  to  Heaven. 
Then  he  roused  himself. 
**  Our  presence  is  no  longer  needed  here,"  he 
said ;  <*  let  us  hurry  home.    I  long  to  press  my 
dear  child  to  my  heart,  and  to  shake  that  noble 
boy  by  the  hand.    Come,  Lawless,  dismiss  and 
thank  your  followers,  and  follow  me.'* 
,  Simon  grasped  the  armourer's  hand* 
*'  No,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  follow  you  ;  I  have 
business  yet  to  do.    My  life,  while  it  continues 
thus,  as  it  were,  a  charmed  one,  must  be  used 
for  the  great  cause.     I  wish  you  all  joy  and 
happiness  until  I  see  you  again.    Farewell." 

'*  Farewell,  then,"  said  the  armourer,  "  /are- 
well." 

Then  he  clambered  over  the  side  of  the  ter- 
race, and,  dropping  knee-deep  in  the  river, 
entered  a  boat,  and  pushed  oft  towards  home. 

Oh  1  how  eagerly  he  made  his  way  towards 
the  house  in  the  Strand,  which  he  so  earnestly 
hoped  contained  his  favourite  daughter  and  his 
favourite  mprentice. 
At  length  the  stairs  are  reached. 
He  leaps  again  knee-deep  in  the  water— he 
rushes  up  the  yard  into  his  house,  and  in  another 
moment  Ettie  is  hanging— crying  and  laughing 
— around  his  neck. 

When  at  length  he  had  suooeeded  in  quieting 
Ettie,  he  grasped  Harold  by  the  hand. 

"  Noble  boy,"  he  said,  *<  noble  boy  I    I  cannot 
express  to  you  my  gratitude,  or  the  regret  I  feel 
at  having  accused  you  wrongfully.    For  so  I 
did." 
"Of  what,  sir?" 

"  Of  having  been  the  means  of  carrying  off 
my  daughter." 
Harold  looked  astonished. 
"  Accused  me  ?" 

'<Ah  I  well  yon  may  be  surprised,  my  boy," 
said  the  armourer ;  **  but  I  had  an  idea  that  you 
mistrusted  me,  and  1  fancied— amid  a  whirlwind 
of  fancies— that  for  some  mistaken  action  of 
kindness  towards  Ettie  yon  had  assisted  in  re- 
moving her  from  my  control." 

The  armourer's  words  had  aroused  strange 
memories  in  Harold's  mind— terrible,  terrible 
memories — ^but  at  such  a  time  it  would  have 
been  unjust  and  cruel  to  have  brought  them  to 
bis  inaster*s  recollection. 
On  the  following  morning  Harold  woke  early. 
He  had  had  little  sleep,  for  he  could  not 
banish  from  his  recollection  the  terrible  scene 
through  which  he  had  gone. 

The  sheet  of  fire — ^the  lesp  in  the  dark— when 
he  had  alighted  on  the  floor,  how  the  brave  old 
man  with  the  silvered  beard  followed  him,  and 
rushed,  half  mad  with  excitement,  towards  Ettie's 
room,  to  find  her  safe,  thoiigh  fainting  with 
terror  and  the  suffocating  heat — ^these  memories 
were  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  drove  from  him  all 
power  of  continuous  slumber. 

There  was  the  sweet  recollection,  too,  of  how 

Ettie,  when  she  lay  half  insensible  in  his  arms 

as  he  bore  her  through  the  fiery  ordeal,  had 

murmured  in  his  ear, 

"  Dear,  brave  Harold,  I  shall  never  forget  yon." 

He  felt  himself  a  man. 

He  felt  himself  expanding  under  the  pres- 
sure of  strange  circumstances  into  an  older  and 
stronger  existence. 
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Stepping  down  qoietlj  to  catch  the  first  sweet 
breath  of  morning,  he  heard  andemeath  the 
wooden  staircase  a  long  and  dismal  groan. 

At  first  he  thought  it  must  be  fancy— an  echo, 
as  it  were,  of  the  gloomy  scenes  and  hideous 
sonnds  of  the  night  before. 

He  listened. 

Again  the  groan,  more  agonising  and  loud 
than  before. 

He  harried  down,  and  peeping  beneath  the 
staircase  saw  a  horrid  sight. 

It  was  Qaelf  the  dwarf. 

Doubled  up,  with  his  clothes  torn,  and  his  face 
and  hands  bleeding  and  bruised,  he  looked  a 
pitiable  and  hideous  object. 

**  What  ails  you  r*  asked  Harol  L 

« I  am  dying,"  said  Quelf . 

"Can't  yon  walk r 

*'  No,"  groaned  the  treachecons  imp,  "no ; 
good  Harold,  pray  help  me  out.  I  am  dying ; 
let  me  die  in  peace.*' 

Harold's  generous  instinots  were  at  once 
roused. 

He  crawled  into  the  narrow  space— regardless 
of  the  fact  that,  if  Qnelf  were  not  really  wounded, 
he  could  easily  stab  him  and  escape. 

Kot  being  accustomed  to  treaehery  himself  he 
could  not  look  for  it  always  in  others. 

So  api>roaching  Qaelf,  he  proceeded  to  take 
him  in  his  arms. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  not  wrong. 

Qaelf  was  really  desperately  wounded,  and  as 
weak  as  a  child. 

When  he  was  brought  out  into  the  sunlight 
he  was  a  pitiable  and  at  the  same  time  a 
horrible  object  to  behold. 

A  deep  gash  crossed  his  forehead,  another 
seamed  his  cheek. 

Blood  and  dirt  mingled  on  his  features,  on  his 
torn  hands,  and  on  his  clothes. 

"I  will  carry  yon  indoors,*'  said  Harold. 
«  Gently— so— do  I  hurt  you  V* 

The  dwarf  looked  up  at  him  with  an  eager, 
spiteful  glance. 

He  was  incapable  of  understandlni 
miudedness  as  that  which  actuated  Harold. 

He  understood  his  conduct  far  differently. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  only  a  preparation  for 
rerenge. 

*'  Ho  has  some  design  on  me,*'  such  was  his 
thought,  as  the  Toung  Apprentice  raised  him 
up  in  his  arms  as  tenderly  as  he  would  have 
raised  a  baby. 

On  the  steps,  just  as  thoy  were  entering  the 
house,  Harold,  who  up  the  steep  staircase 
staggered  under  the  weight  of  his  burden,  came 
face  to  face  with  the  armourer. 

He  stopped,  and  gazed  sternly  at  the  dwarf. 

"What  hare  you  there?"  he  cried.  "That 
misshaped  wretch,  Quelf  I    What  ails  him  ?** 

"  I  am  dying,*'  groaned  Quelf. 

"No  mxSi  hick,*^  cried  the  giant  armourer. 

"He  seems  very  bad,  sir,*^said  Harold.  "I 
found  him  beneath  the  wooden  staircase  here, 
bleeding  and  so  weak  that  he  could  not  move.'* 

"Well,  well,'*  returned  the  armourer,  "take 
him  in  now,  since  he  is  here.  But  when  he  is  well 
he  must  go  where  he  lists.  I  will  haTc  no 
traitors  in  m^  house.  Ah,  grin  as  you  may,  you 
misshapen  imp  I  I  mean  what  I  say  to  you. 
Come  what  may — ^weal  or  woe — when  you  are 
strong  enough  to  go,  go  you  shall  I'* 


Harold  then  passed  up  into  Qaelf*a  room, 
placed  him  on  the  bed,  and  ran  off  to  fetch  a 
doctor. 

In  a  week  Quelf  was  able  to  more  about  once 
more. 

Am  soen  as  this  consummation  was  achieved 
the  armourer  sent  for  him  into  the  workshop 
alone. 

The  dwarf  came  in  with  a  kind  of  respectful 
grin  upon  his  face. 

"  Quelf,'*  said  the  armourer,  sternly,  leaning 
on  his  long-handled  hammer,  "  you  have  been  a 
traitor  to  me,  and  I  wish  to  see  you  no  more. 
You  have  .it  in  your  power  to  threaten  me,  I 
will  see  if  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  harm 
me." 

Peter  Quelf  grinned  more  ludicrously  still 
now. 

"Beware !"  he  said,  "  beware  I** 

"You  dare  to  warn  me,"  cried  the  giant, 
seizing  him  fiercely,  "  you  wretched  imp  of  the 
devil  1  Could  I  not  crush  you  now,  treacherous 
wretch?  Could  I  not  with  one  blow  of  my 
hammer  crush  the  life  out  of  your  miserable 
carcase,  and  then  bum  it  into  powder  in  my 
forge  fire?" 

The  dwarf  shrunk  away  from  him  in  terror. 

The  glare  in  the  armourer's  eyes  and  the 
clutch  of  his  hands  upon  his  hammer  seemed 
truly  to  indicate  that  he  meant  there  and  then 
to  carry  out  his  threat. 

"  You  would  be  punished  for  that,"  he  said, 
with  a  leer  of  satisfaction. 

"  No  one  would  know  it,'*  cried  the  armourer  i 
"beware  how  you  irritate  me." 

"Yes;  THBY  would  know  it— they  whom 
you  fear.  They  have  a  letter  from  me  telling 
them  that  if  ever  I  disappear  at  any  time  they 
are  to  fix  the  blame  on  you." 

"  Begone,  villain  !*'  shouted  Leslie,  losing  all 
patience  with  the  grinning  wretch.  "  Begone, 
ere  I  kill  you  now,  and  bid  them  seek  your 
charred  body  amid  the  ruins  of  Lord  Baymond's 
house.  Begone,  and  do  your  worst,  so  that  you 
never  let  me  gaze  upon  your  hideous  face 
again." 

He  advanced  towards  Qnelf  in  such  a  threat- 
ening manner  that  the  dwarf  was  fain  to  leap 
back,  and  make  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible 
through  the  door. 

Having  made  his  escape,  he  stopped  still  in 
the  centre  of  the  yard. 

"  Money,"  he  cried,  grinning  savagely  ;  "  give 
me  money,  or  I  will  have  yon  punished." 

The  armourer  flung  towards  him  a  piece  of 
gold. 

"  Take  that,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  enough  for  you  ; 
go  to  those  who  employ  you  in  their  vile  trans- 
actions. Punishment,  forsooth  I  Begone,  ere  I 
pitch  you  into  the  water." 

The  dwarf  hastily  picked  up  the  money,  and 
hurried  away,  muttering  loud  curses  and  threats, 
while  the  armourer,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  re- 
turned to  his  work. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

WHICH  IB  VERY  8H0BT,  BUT  CONTAINS  A  LOVE 
PASSAGE  VERY  IMPOBTANT  TO  ALL. 

On  the  evening  of  Peter  Quelfs  abrupt  dismissal 
from  the  house  of  the  giant  armourer— wbi;h 
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was,  as  I  have  said,  abont  a  week  after  the 
terrible  eoenes  at  Lord  Baymond's  hoase— Harold 
Fordyce  sat  down,  as  he  had  done  some  few  days 
beforei  to  a  solitaiy  meal  in  the  sapper  room. 

He  was  not  long  alone,  however. 

He  heard  a  light  foot  descending  th^  stairs, 
and  presently  Ettie  Leslie  entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  come  to  supper  with  you,  Harold,'*  she 
said,  with  a  blush  and  a  smile,  as  she  sat  down 
near  him,  "and  to  thank  you  for  your  noble 
conduct  to  me.'' 

Harold  flushed,  too,  at  this— a  crimson  glow 
overspreading  his  handsome  f  eatar(;s. 

"I  only  did  my  duty,"  he  said,  in  a  quiet 
tone. 

Ettie,  as  he  spoke,  caught  sight  of  his  hand. 

On  the  back  of  it  was  a  large  scar. 

"  What  is  that  V  she  asked. 

**  Only  a  bum,"  he  said.  *'  I  got  that  when 
opening  the  door  of  your  room  to  get  you  out  of 
the  fire.  That  is  nothing:  it  will  soon  go 
off." 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  see  yon  in  any  trouble  through 
«i«,"  she  said,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye.  "  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  repay  yen." 

Harold  glanced  at  her  for  a  moment  hesita- 
tingly. 

His  youthful  heart  had  not  yet  learned  courage 
to  speak  words  of  love. 

"  Oh !  yes  you  will,  Ettie  ;  you  have,"  he  said ; 
*' your  kindness  is  worth  to  me  all  the  world. 
Any  danger  I  may  have  passed  through  for  your 
-sake  is  amply  repaid  by  a  smile  from  you." 

"As  your  danger  for  my  sister's  sake  is  repaid 
by  a  kies  and  the  present  of  a  brooch." 

Harold  started. 

Again  the  thought  entered  his  mind  that  it 
was  jealousy  which  had  occasioned  Ettie'a  sor- 
row on  the  eventful  njght  when  she  was  carried 
off  by  Lord  Baymond. 

A  rush  of  pleasurable  emotion  entered  hie 
heart,  and,  following  an  enthusiastic  feeling 
of  love,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  young  girl. 

Seizing  her  hand,  he  pressed  it  passionately 
to  his  lips. 

•«OhI  Ettie,"  he  cried,  "believe  me,  your 
sister  is  an  object  of  aversion  and  distrust  to 
me.  If  she  kissed  my  brow,  and  gave  me  a 
brooch,  it  was  not  from  my  seeking.  Ettie,  I 
love  you  dearly ;  t  love  you  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul.  The  reason  I  have  so  long  f orebome 
to  tell  you  this  is  that  I  know  I  am  but  a 
humble  apprentice,  and  have  no  right  to  aspire 
to  wed  my  master's  daughter.  U,  however,  in 
the  future  I  can  win  distinction ;  if  I  can  make 
myself  worthy  of  you,  I  will  come  to  you,  and 
ask  your  love ;  but  I  cannot  hope  that  now  you, 
in  your  position  of  wealth  and  happiness,  can 
care  for  the  poor,  portionless  river  boy,  whom 
chance  has  made  an  apprentice." 

Ettie  was  weeping  now. 

Harold's  last  words  were  said  in  so  cheerless 
and  wistful  a  tone,  that  she  felt  her  heart  break- 
ing for  him. 

Yet  what  could  she  say  to  cheer  him  f  what 
but  the  first  words  that  sprang  to  her  lips  ? 

*•  Then  you  think  I  would  like  you  only  be- 
cause you  were  rich  and  powerful  P" 


"N<>— no,  I  do  not  say  that." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  Oh,  Ettie,  do  yon  love  me 
now?" 

The  last  words  were  said  gushingly,  as  if  a 
strange,  unknown  power  within  nim  forced 
them  from  him. 

The  young  girl  drooped  her  head  over  his, 
till  her  dark,  bright  curls,  nestled  on  his  cheek. 

"Yes,  Harold,  I  do  love  you." 

He  sprang  up  at  once,  and,  sitting  down  by 
her  side,  dasped  her  round  the  waist,  and 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  lips— the  first  kiss  of 
love. 

That  first  kiss  of  love,  how  sweet  it  is,  how 
utterly  impossible  to  renew  1 

"  Dearest  Ettie,"  he  murmured,  "  I  will  fight 
my  way  to  distinction  for  you;  I  will  win 
honour  for  you." 

"  Hush  !  some  one  is  oomibg,"  said  Ettie. 

There  was  no  time,  however ;  before  she  could 
move  from  his  side,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
the  armourer  enterbd. 

Harold  naturally  expected  that  the  armourer 
would  resent  his  familiarity. 

Bat  it  was  not  so. 

He  smiled  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  you  youtfg  people  are  enjoy- 
ing yourselves,  I  see." 

Ettie  blushed  violently,  and  Harold  —  not 
much  better  —  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  could 
scarcely  answer  for  himself. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  temerity,  I  trust,  sir," 
he  said. 

The  armourer  looked  grave  in  a  moment. 

"  Harold,"  he  said,  *'  there  is  one  thing  neces- 
sary between  us,  and  that  is,  confidence.  You 
understand  what  I  mean.  However,  some  day, 
when  all  the  mysteries  around  me  are  cleared 
up,  we  may  be  more  to  one  another  than*yon 
ttihik.  In  the  meantime,  Ettie  owes  you  her 
life,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  the  best  of  friends." 

"  That  we  shall  always  be  so,  sir,"  said  Harold, 
"  is  my  most  earnest  wish." 

"Some  day  you  may  say  differently,"  said 
Frank  Leslie;  "but,  tell  me,  have  you  seen 
Qaelf  prowling  about  here  ? " 

"I  have  not,  sir." 

"He  muft  have  been,  or  he  knows  more  than 
I  imagined,"  returned  the  armourer.  "  It  seems 
that  he  has  given  information  to  Cromwell  that 
I  am  a  traitor,  and  that  beneath  my  house  I 
have  subterranean  passages  where  the  Boyalists 
meet.    Now  this,  you  know,  is  false.'* 

Harold  thought  a  moment. 

This  moment  was  propitious  for  a  confession. 

His  heart  warmed  towards  the  armourer  as 
Ettie's  father. 

Should  he  tell  all  he  knew  ? 

Why  not  ? 

Frank  Leslie  was  a  friend  to  Cromwell. 

Alicia,  who  aided  the  conspirators,  was  a 
Boyalist,  truly,  but  he  was  no  party  to  her 
treachezy. 

He  resolved  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tions, and  confess  all  he  had  so  mysteriously 
learned. 

"  Mr.  Leslie,"  he  said,  "  I  fancy  T  can  explain  , 
some  of  this,  if  you  have  the  patience  to  listen." 
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The  armourer  looked  surprised. 

••  Yon  explain  ! "  he  said,  **  One  wonld  fancj 
you  were  mixed  up  in  everything." 

Harold  smiled. 

'<  It  seems  so,  truly,  sir/'  he  said.  <<  Shall  I 
tell  you  now,  before  your  daughter  ? " 

**  Yes  ;  she  is  of  our  thinking^speak." 

Clearly,  then,  and  unhesitatingly,  Harold 
described  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  in  the 
yault,  the  speeches  he  had  heard  in  praise  of 
Quelf,  and  the  subsequent  danger  he  had  en- 
countered ere  he  escaped  so  miraculbusly. 

The  armottzer**  countenance  was  yezy  gvare 
as  be  listened. 

"  And  you  tell  me.  this  entrance  leads  Icoiii 
my  own  workshop  ? "  he  said. 

"Yes." 

'^  And  you  can  find  it  easily  t  '* 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  This  is  strange,  indeed :  we  must  inTestlgate 
it  at  once.    Let  us  descend  now  and  see/- 

"lam  ready,"  said  Harold,  boldly;  "where 
I  descended  alone  before  I  can  haye  little  fear 
of  descending  with  you/' 

"  Come,  let  us  descend  at  once  to  the  work- 
shop/* said  Leslie.  "  I  am  eager  to  discover  this 
secret." 

They  i^t  once  descended. 

Anxiously  Harold  entered  the  place  of  labour, 
and  searched  behind  the  coats  of  maO. 

But  not  for  long. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  foond  that  he  had  been 
overrearJied. 

No  sign  of  the  secret  panel  was  visible  1 

The  armourer  smiled  when  he  beheld  his  con* 
fusion. 

"  You  have  been  dreaming,  my  young  friend," 
he  said.  "  Some  of  these  evenings  yon  have  fallen 
asleep  over  your  work  and  yon  have  fancied 
these  strange  things." 

"  Not  I,  Mr.  Leslie  5  mine  was  no  dream," 
returned  Harold  stoutly.    **  I  saw  Peter  Quelf 

gut  his  hand  behind  one  of  these  figures— I  saw 
im  press  a  knob  and  dlswpear  through  a  sliding 
panel.  I  did  the  same  as  he  did,  and  I  saw  what 
I  have  described  to  you  in  the  secret  cavern  or 
vault  beneath  your  house.  I  have  told  yon 
what  I  saw  and  heard  there  and  how  I  es- 
caped." 

**  By  fallingaccl^entally  against  the  revolving 
statueof  the  virgin?" 

"Yes.'* 

"  Then  no  doubt  we  can  enter  that  way,"  sAid 
the  armourer ;  "  let  us  see.'* 

He  led  the  way  again  into  the  house,  and 
along  the  passage  into  the  street. 

Then,  having  seen  that  no  one  was  watching, 
he  advanced  to  the  statue. 

It  stood  there  grim  and  still. 

No  oelebrated  master  had  designed  that 
figure. 

It  was  a  quaint,  rude  image — nothing  more. 
Yet,  like  many  other  simple  things,  it  was  the 
clue  to  a  great  mystery. 

"Where  did  yon  emerge?"  he  asked  of 
Harold. 

The  apprentice  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he 
had  fallen,  and  eagerly  pressed  agamst  that  side 
of  the  figiue. 


It  remained  stationary  I 

"You  are  deceived  or  are  outwitted  again, 
Harold,"  cried  the  armourer,  applying  bis 
huge  shoulder  to  the  place.  "Yes  ;  there  is  no 
mode  of  entrance  this  way.  Doubtless,  they 
have  suspected  your  confession  to  me,  and  have 
stopped  up  all  mode  of  Ingress." 

"  That  IS  what  I  suspect,"  said  Harold  ; "  how- 
ever, I  will  be  on  the  watch,  for  I  doubt  not 
that  Peter  Qaelf,  with  all  his  cri^  will  outwit 
himself  in  the  end," 


OHAPTEB    XYJIL 

THB  OLD  HOUSE    BT  THB    BIVSB  ONOB  MOBB. 

Thb  old  house  whpre  we  )ia4  ^fs^  met  the  Men 
Without  a  Name,  an4  which  h%a  formed,  as  it 
were,  his  stepping-stone  to  fortune,  had  a  kin4  of 
natural  attraction  to  Harold  Forfiyce. 

More  than  this,  moreover,  the  very  fact  of  the 
meeting  of  his  benefactor  and  Lord  Baymond 
in  the  endent  building,  seemed  to  point  to  it  as 
the  depository  of  some  great  secret. 

On  the  first  opportunity,  therefore,  be  made 
his  way^after  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over 
^towards  the  Lane,  and  walked  quickly  towards 
the  house. 

The  place  was  always  very  still,  and  on  fhia 
evening  it  was  no  exception  to'  the  rule. 

Not  a  sound  ws  to  be  heard  but  the  plash  of 
the  waters  a^^ainst  the  piles,  and  the  far-oA 
murmur^of  voices. 

In  the  Lane  itself  it  was  like  a  city  p{  the  dead« 

To  any  one  who  was  at  all  imbued  with  the 
miperstidons  of  those  times,  there  would  have 
been  something  very  aiirful  and  terrible  in  the 
meditated  visit  to  the  old  place ;  but  to  Harold 
there  was  nothing  more  in  entering  it  than  in 
entering  Frank  ]^lie*s  workshop. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  paasin  by  the  door, 
but  clambering  up,  as  he  had  done  on  the  coca* 
aion  of  his  first  visit,  he  entered  by  the  window, 
and,  closing  himself  in  as  well  as  possible, 
struck  a  light. 

He  had  resolved  to  search  the  place  from  top 
to  bottom. 

Above  the  largest  room  in  the  house,  which 
once,  perhaps,  had  been  the  scene  of  many  a  gay 
revel,  the  ceiling  had  so  fallen  away  that  any 
one  above  could  see  through  into  the  chamber 
beneath. 

So  round  was  the  place  of  obserretion,  that 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  made  hj  de- 
eign. 

Harold  was  jast  observing  this  wben  a  loud 
noise  attracted  his  attention. 

It  was  the  opening  of  the  front  door,  and  the 
entrance  of  a  number  of  persons. 

Harold's  heart  leaped  in  his  bosom. 

"  I  am  on  the  eve  now  of  some  discovery,** 
thought  he. 

Looking  round  him  for  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, he  could  see  none. 

Except  some  ragged    tapeetryt  ^e|» 
nothing  in  the  chamber. 

He  waited  anxiously. 
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The  new-comers  were  a  long  time  in  ascend- 
ing. 

I'hey  had  evidently  a  harden  to  carry. 

Slowly  they  came— tramp— tramp  np  the 
fttairs. 

It  seemed— 80  long  were  they,  or  so  long  did 
it  seem  to  Harold's  mind— as  if  the  old  legend 
was  aboat  to  be  verified,  and  the  armed  cavalier 
—the  ghostly,  invisible  horseman,  was  about  to 
make  his  appearance,  with  a  number  of  spirits 
like  himselt 

Voices  were  now  heard,  and  the  new-comers 
entered  the  large  room  beneath, 

•*  Good,'*  thought  Harold.  <*  I  can  see  all  now." 

He  crept  to  the  round  hole  in  the  ceiling,  after 
covering  over  l^is  lantern. 

At  present  all  was  dark  below. 

Then  a  ¥oice  spoke  authoritatively. 

Harold  knew  it  well. 

It  was  that  of  Lord  Baymond. 

«( Let  us  have  the  lantern ;  quick  1"  he  said. 
**  The  man  will  die  ere  we  question  him.** 

As  if  in  corroboration  of  his  words  there 
followed  a  loud  groan. 

**  Qaiek ;  he  is  dyinff,**  said  another. 

In  a  moment  several  lights  flashed  forth. 

Then  Harold  could  see  the  faces  of  Lord  Bay- 
mond and  several  cavaliers,  who  were  standing 
acoond  a  man,  whose  pale,  and  blood*stained 
features  showed  that  he  had  fallen  in  some 
desperate'fray. ' 

Baymond  knelt  by  his  side. 

"  Man,"  he  said,  **  now,  in  the  hour  of  death, 
when  none  can  save  you,  tell  me  where  you  left 
my  Lord  Clement  ViUiers  ?*' 

The  man  smiled— a  painful,  terrible  smile  it 
i^as  to  see.  * 

"  Ton  say  I  am  dying,"  he  answered. 

"Yes." 

*<  And  that  there  is  no  chance  of  my  recovery.** 

"  None.  Your  wound  is  past  the  skill  of  the 
leech,*'  said  Baymond,  with  affected  solemnity. 
'  **  I  am  glad  that  you  speak  frankly,  my  lord,'* 
returned  the  dying  soldier,  in  a  faint  voice, 
**.because,  if  I  had  a  lingering  idea  of  treachery 
in  my  mind  towards  those  who  have  been  kind 
aad  good  to  me,  your  words  have  relieved  me 
of  all  f efir  of  acting  as  a  traitor.'* 

"How  so?" 

"Because  now,  knowing  that  death  is  so 
near,  I  will  die  in  peace.  Torture  me  as  yon 
will,  you  can  but  shorten  my  existence.  I  re- 
fuse now  and  for  ever  to  disclose  to  you  the 
place  where  I  last  saw  Lady  Blanche  Marche- 
ville  and  Lord  Clement  Villiers.  Why  should 
I  betray  my  master?  Because  your  villains 
have  taken  my  life  V 

Lord  Baymond  uttered  a  lond  curse. 

*'  Do  you  know  that  I  can  have  you  torn  limb 
from  limb  f '*  he  shouted. 

The  man  smiled  again ;  and  Harold  could  see 
the  face  of  the  brave  man  as  Lord  Baymond 
threw  the  light  on  it  to  observe  the  influence  of 
his  words. 

It  was  Ben  Firebrace  I 

Oh,  how  his  heart  beat  t 

What  could  he  do? 

Alone  against  twelve  men,  he  was  powerless 
to  aid  his  friend. 

He  awaited  the  answer  eagerly. 

"  Yon  have  told  me  that  I  am  dying,**  replied 
Ben.    **  What  more  can  you  do  than  take  my 


life  which  is  ebbing  away  so  fast  now  ?  I  defy 
you— you  who  robbed  me  of  my  mistress,  and, 
for  ought  I  know,  have  basely  murdered  her  I 
I  defy  you— here,  to  your  teeth,  I  defy  you ! 
Ben  Firebrace  can  die ;  but  he  can  die  happy, 
he  is  no  traitor  I" 

"  Then,  you  refuse  ?'* 

•*  I  do  I"  returned  Ben,  boldly.^ 

Lord  Baymond  spumed  him  with  his  foot, 
while  a  distorted  smile  played  over  his  features. 

It  was  hardlv  a  smile. 

It  was  like  the  grin  of  a  wild  beast. 

"  Die  then  I*'  he  said.  "  Die,  and  lie  there  to 
rot,  for  not  even  a  burial  in  the  river  shall  be 
yours.  Let  your  friends  seek  you  high  and  low, 
and  if  they  find  you  at  last,  your  whitened  bones, 
cleaned  by  the  river-rats,  will  be  all  left  for 
them  to  mourn  over.** 

Then  he  turned  to  one  of  his  friends. 

*' Tear  down  a  piece  of  the  ragged  tapestry, 
and  filng  it  over  him,"  he  cried.  "Let  us  not 
see  the  bmte*s  dying  agonies.**  ■ 
•  One  of  the  caviSiers  drew  his  sword,  and 
ripped  a  large  piece  of  the  cloth  off,  shaking  out 
the  dust  of  years  as  he  did  so,  and  frightening 
bats  from  their  long  home. 

This  he  threw  over  Ben  Firebrace,  so  as  to 
entirely  cover  his  body  and  face. 

"  Now,**  said  Lord  Baymond,  "  let  us  speak  of 
other  things.  This  fellow  will  soon  be  out  of 
the  way  of  harming  us  by  treachery,  and  in 
another  hour  I  expect  the  arrival  of  our  greatest 
enemy." 

"  What  Lord **  began  one  of  the  cavaliers. 

Lord  Baymond  raised  his  hand. 

His  eye  was  stem,  and  his  manner  haughty 
and  overbearing. 

"  The  Man  Without  a  Name  !'*  he  said, 
solemnly. 

A  visible  sensation  passed  through  the  assem- 
blage, and  eadh  man  looked  at  his  neighbour. 

It  was  as  they  did  this  that  Harold  saw  that 
one  of  the  throng  was  Leicester,  the  pretended 
apmrentice. 

The  cavalier  now  began  to  speak  in  low  tones, 
so  that  Harold  Fordyce  could  understand  no- 
thing of  what  they  said. 

Only  disjointed  words  came  to  his  ear. 

He  could  hear,  however,  that  they  were  speak- 
ing of  the  king,  of  midnight  attacks,  of  victims 
in  the  streets,  of  Quelf  and  the  armourer. 

"  Here,  then,  is  confirmation  of  my  fears,**  he 
said  to  himself.  "  My  master  is  leagued  with 
these  men.*' 

Lord  Baymond  seemed  the  head  of  all,  and, 
after  convening  impressively  with  all,  he  said, 
in  a  voice  which  Harold  could  hear  well, 

"  My  friends,  there  is  but  ons  thing  to  be  done 
to  save  our  necks.  If  the  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  does  not  brinor  su£9cient  troops  and  money 
from  Holland  the  "king  is  lost.  If  the  king 
loses  me  fall  also.  We  must  bide  our  time,  and 
if  she  arrives  empty-handed  we  must  transfer 
our  arms  and  our  money  to  Cromwell.** 

As  he  spoke  these  villanous  words  a  loud  and 
discordant  laugh  rang  through  the  chamber. 

All  started  in  the  direction  whence  it  came, 
and  there,  standing  without  the  open  window, 
was  the  blood-stamed  form  of  Ben  Firebrace, 
sword  in  hand. 

"  Great  Heavens  I**  cried  Baymond.  "  At  him 
—at  him  t    If  he  escapes  now  we  are  lost  I" 
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"  I  TRUST  NOT.  NOW  TAKE  THIS  PURSE  OF  GOLD  AND  GO." 


Ben  Firebrace  laughed  loudly  again. 

**  At  bim/'  he  repeated,  mockinglj,  **  aye,  at 
him  if  yon  can  t  Tour  dying  men  can  do  won- 
ders sometimeBy  if  there's  a  braye  heart  in  their 
bofloma.  The  broad  riyer  flows  beneath  me— 
follow  me  who  can.'* 
No.  9. 


With  these  words  he  dropped  from  the  case* 
ment,  and  disappeared. 

The  oavaliers  mshed  to  the  window  with  their 
pistols  in  hand. 

But  lean  out  as  they  would  they  could  see 
nothing. 
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**  By  Heayen  f  this  ifl  anfortanftte  I"  cried  Lord 
BajmoDd.  «ThiB  fellow  maT  cany  tidings  to 
our  enemies  that  may  ruin  us," 

**  He  was  desperately  wounded,  and  the  tide 
is  swift  and  strong/'  said  Leicester ;  <*I  doubt 
if  he  escapes." 

''Let  us  hope  not/'  cried  Baymond;  "the 
words  he  could  repeat  would  lead  us  all  to  the 
scaffold.*' 

"  Speak  for  yourself/'  said  Leicester,  sarcas- 
tically. "  What  you  have  said  and  what  wc  have 
said  are  two  different  things.  But  hark  I  there  is 
the  sound  of  a  horse*8  hoofs  in  the  street.  Maybe 
our  guest  arriyes.    Pat  out  the  Uchta," 

The  lantema  were  at  once  eloaed,  and  ap- 
proaching the  froat  window,  Leicester  and  Bay- 
mond looked  oat,  hiding  themselves  as  well  as 
they  could  behiad  the  ragged  enrtains. 

The  horseman  appzoaohod  nearer. 

The  night  was  veiy  dark,  however,  and  they 
could  see  nothing. 

More  than  ona  among  their  number  felt  a 
qualm  in  theix  hearts. 

Was  this  the  Phantom  Honemaa  t 

Bat  in  another  moment  they  were  agreeably 
undeceived.  ^ 

A  grey  home  netted  the  gaie^  and  the  rider 
descended. 

It  was  the  Man  without  a  Name  I 

<'Back  aU  of  yoa!"  cried  Lord  Beymond. 
"  Hide  behind  the  tapestry,  and  do  not  show 
yourselves  till  yoa  ace  called." 

Before  the  unknowa  had  reached  the  front 
door,  they  had  all  oonoealed  themselves  behind 
the  hangings. 

Lord  Baymond  did  not  stir. 

Both  he  and  the  Unknown  knew  well  the 
means  of  entrance. 

In  a  few  moments  the  enemies  stood  fisoe  to 
face. 

*' You  are  eome^  then?"  said  Baymond»  sar- 
castically. 

"I  have— yon  see  me  plainlv  enough,  I 
warrant,"  returned  the  other,  in  a  haaghty  tone. 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  aside,  and  stood  near 
the  window,  so  that  when  Lord  Baymond  turned 
on  the  light  of  his  lantern  Hmld  Fordyce, 
looking  down  from  his  post  of  observation,  oonld 
see  his  pale  noble  faoe  as  he  had  beheld  it  on 
the  last  occasion. 

**  Are  you  not  afraid  to  meet  me  here  after  all 
that  has  happened  T"  asked  Baymond. 

"  Afraid  t  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word,"  said  the  Unknowa.  ^  Oome,  be  quick  ; 
without  wasting  farther  time,  tell  me  fOr  what 
have  you  asked  me  to  meet  yoa  here  to-night  ?" 

*'I  will  teU  yon.  Yoa  remember  onr  last 
meeting  ?" 

'*  I  do.  Oonsidering  that  you  endeavoured  to 
murder  me,  I  cannot  fall  to  recollect  it." 

"  Well,'  that  being  so,  I  have  bat  to  say  that 
once  again  I  have  met  you  to  demand  from  yoa 
possession  of  those  papen  which  belong  right* 
fully  to  me." 

The  Unknown  smiled. 

<'  This  is  a  foolish  thing— a  foolish  expenditure 
of  time  and  breath.  You  know  wdl  that  I  shidl 
refuse  what  you  ask." 

"  Not  so  foolish  or  idle  as  yoa  think  is  this 
interview/'  said  Baymond,  signiOcantly ;  ''but 
understand  me,  will  yon  let  me  have  Thnnrton's 
wiUr 


••  Which  f" 

**  The  one  that  gives  me  the  property  of  Long- 
oaks  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  no  heirs." 

'*  But  supposing  I  know  that  he  <{<^  leave  heirs- 
supposing  I  know  that  you  endeavoured  to  mur- 
der the  heir— sapposing  that  I  know  where  the 
real  heir  was  at  the  time  you  fancied  that  the 
brave's  knife  had  been  buried  deep  in  his  heart — 
supposing  I  know  all  this  and  suspect  where  the 
real  heir  now  is  f" 

Lord  Baymond's  lips  quivered,  but  he  did  not 
flinch. 

<<  Pooh,"  he  said,  "  this  is  folly." 

"  Folly  I  you  will  see  what  folly  it  is  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  only  waiting  for  one  clue  to 
prove  him  the  heir,  and  bring  him  forward  in 
the  light  of  day  as  snch." 

"  And  who,  pray,  is  this  young  worthy  ?"  cried 
Baymond,  sneeringly. 

"That  is  my  secret." 

*'  Easily  fathomed,  though.  It  is  no  doubt 
this  Youne  Apprentice,  this  piece  of  scum  which 
yoa  took  from  the  river,  this  animated  atom  of 
river  filth  which  you  are  trying  to  convert  into 
a  gentleman.  But  it  matters  not.  Supposing 
that  I  say  that  unless  you  tell  me,  death  this 
very  night  shall  be  vour  portion  f  *' 

"It  matters  not,'' said  the  Unknown,  boldly ; 
« death  once  before  steed  me  face  to  face  in 
this  house,  and  I  escaped.  I  trust  in  heaven, 
which  forsakes  only  those  who  forsake  it  first. 
Tlireaton  me  not,  for  I  do  not  fear  you." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Lord  Baymond  fiercely. 
"Friends,  appear!" 

The  eight  men  at  onoe  threw  aside  the  tapes- 
tiy  and  stood  ia  a  duster  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

The  Unknown  moted  not,  but  stood  in  the 
same  spot  with  his  arms  folded. 

He  might  traly  have  been  forgivea  had  hia 
heart  ezperieaeed  one  thrill  of  alarm. 

Here  he  was,  but  slightly  armed,  in  the  presence 
of  his  deadliest  foe.  and  this  foe  supported  by  a 
band  of  ssssssiws  evidently  bent  on  doing  their 
leader's  worst  behests. 

Since  concealing  themselves  behind  the  worn 
and  ragged  tapestry,  th^  had  each  donned  a 
mask  of  cra|i«,  whloh  completely  hid  their 
features,  and  pmented  the  Unknown  from  re- 
cognising one  from  the  other. 

Their  naked  swords  were  in  their  hands,  ready 
for  attack,  and,  apart  from  their  fine  clothes, 
they  certainly  looked  aothing  better  than  a  band 
of  murderers. 

Lord  Baymond  pointed  in  triumph  at  them. 

"  See,"  he  said,  ^*  I  was  prepaied  for  yoa." 

"  I  see,"  returned  the  unknown;  "nine  men 
arrayed  agaiaet  ene  aian.  It  la  a  compliment  I 
appreciate." 

"  You  shall  have  better  eaose  etiU  to  appreciate 
it,"  said  Lord  B«ymond.  "  I  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  telking  to  no  purpose,  and  so  I  will  at 
once  to  the  point.  Understand  me  once  for  all, 
I  shall  not  ark  you  twice.  If  you  refuse  to  give 
to  me  the  means  of  discovering  the  hiding-place 
of  Lord  Thurston's  will,  my  friends  will  fall 
upon  and  destroy  yon.  In  that  case  the  house, 
as  you  know,  is  mine  by  law,  and  every  stone 
shidl  be  removed  the  one  from  the  other,  every 
ineh  of  it  shall  be  searched,  and  the  will  shall 
be  mine  in  spite  of  yoa.  Answer  me  now— yci 
or  no." 
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"  Then  your  blood  "be  upon  your  own  head  I" 
cried  Lord  Raymond. 

In  order  to  understand  what  followed,  it  is 
necesBary  to  explain  that  Lord  Raymond  was 
standing  near  to  tiie  Unknown,  and  that  the 
others  were  some  two  yards  distant. 

No  sooner  had  Raymond  uttered  the  words 
which  were  to  consign  the  Man  without  a  Name 
to  a  terrible  death,  than  the  latter  sprang  aside, 
and  pressed  his  hand  Tiolently  against  the  wall. 

In  an  instant  the  flooring  of  the  room  where 
the  eight  cavaliers  stood  gave  way  beneath  their 
feet,  and  before  one  of  them  could  escape,  they 
were  pluos^d  into  the  darkness  beneath. 

One  of  them,  in  his  efforts  to  save  himself, 
clutched  at  the  scabbard  of  Raymond's. sword, 
and  nearly  dragged  him  with  him. 

But  the  traitor  contrived  to  save  himself,  and 
staggered  nearly  upon  the  Unknown  as  he  did 

BO. 

The  latter  at  once  drew  his  sword. 

^Now,  then,  my  Lord  Raymond,"  he  said, 
calmly,  **  we  are  on  even  terms  once  moreu'* 

Raymond  drew  forth  his  weapon  with  a  loud 
oath,  and  sprang  back. 

<*  Yes,  villain  1"  he  shouted,  *<  Fate  protects  yon 
now,  but  it  shall  not  be  for  long.  Some  day  or 
another  we  shall  be  on  terms  of  a  different 
kind." 

While  he  spoke,  Harold  plainly  saw  that  he 
was  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  girdle. 

In  an  instant  Harold  sprang  to  his  feet»  and, 
rushing  down  stairs,  he  was  in  the  large  room 
before  either  of  the  foes  had  recovered  nom  the 
surprise  occasioned  by  the  sound  of  his  coming. 

Lord  BiQrmond  broke  into  a  sneering  langh  as 
he  entered. 

*'  Ah  t  here  is  our  model  apprentioe^our  heir 
to  Thurston's  property,"  he  scdd ;  '<  do  yon  bring 
him  with  you  as  a  protector  V* 

**  No,  I  do  not,"  cried  the  Unknown,  "  nor  do 
I  know  how  or  why  he  came." 

**  I  came,"  said  Harold,  '*  to  search  for  some- 
thing in  this  house.  I  have  appeared  at  this 
moment  because  I  saw  Lord  Raymond  in  the  act 
of  committing  a  murder  and  wished  to  prevent 
him.  Put  that  pistol  back  in  your  girdle,  my 
lord,*'  he  added,  **  if  yon  are  a  man,  and  fight 
one  man  fairly." 

*<  Insolent  boy  1"  cried  the  tnitor,  furiously ; 
"  the  hour  will  arrive  sooner  or  later  when  I  can 
chastise  you.  As  for  you,"  he  added,  to  the 
Unknown— *4et  him  say  what  he  will ;  let  him 
accuse  me  of  what  he  will—what  can  you 
expect?  Have  I  not  seen  eight  of  my  friends 
murdered  by  you  before  my  eyes  7" 

"  Not  one  of  those  men  has  received  the  least 
injury  through  me,"  said  the  Unknown,  ''except 
maybe  their  clothes  are  damped  and  dirted  if 
the  cellar  chances  to  be  inundated.  I  do  not 
deal  in  wholesale  murder  as  you  do.  Pnt  up 
your  sword,  and  take  my  advice,  fight  no  more 
openly  or  secretly  with  me.  I  will  see  at  any 
rate  that  we  have  no  more  meetings  here.  As  it 
is,  I  would  not  have  come  had  not  the  words  of 
your  letter  conveyed  to  my  mind  the  idea  that 
you  were  in  some  degree  penitent  for  the  past," 

"What,  then,  if  I  goKsaid  Lord  Baymond. 
**  How  can  I  aaeare  myself  of  the  safety  of  my 
friends  r 

<*  I  will  rwtore  them  to  you  in  afew moments," 


bowed,  and  led  his  men  away. 

**  Harold,"  continned  his  benefactor,  "  «  word 
with  you." 

Harold  eag«rly  went  to  his  side,  and  he  pro- 
oeeded— 

"  Yon  are  «  brave,  honest  laiL  Oo  on  as  yon 
do  now,  and  yon  will  make  a  good  and  a  great 


returned  the  Unknown.  "Qo,  Harold,  to  the  t 
top  of  the  Lane  ;  you  will  see  there  a  troop  of  V 
Parliamentary  horsemen  eqaipped  for  a  journey 
north.  Tell  any  one  of  them  that  twenty  are 
wanted  at  once  at  the  old  house.  Give  the  word 
'  Bngland  and  Cromwell,*  if  you  are  asked,  bat 
bid  them  be  quick.  Return  with  them,  but  do 
not  enter  the  house  again.  I  can  assure  my  own 
safety.** 

Harold  at  onoe  hurried  off  upon  his  errand. 

At  the  end  of  the  steep  lane  he  saw  a  company 
of  stalwart  soldiers  standing  by  their  horses,  and 
one  of  the  first  whom  his  eyes  fell  upon  was  Ben 
Firebrace,  still  dripping  wet  from  his  immersion 
in  the  river. 

"Ben,**  cried  Harold,  ^'twenty  men  are  required 
at  once  below  at  the  old  house." 

"Ah J  Harold,  brave  lad,*'  said  the  trooper, 
seising  his  hand,  and  wringing  it  strongly  as  in 
a  vice  ;  "  right  glad  am  I  to  see  you.  You  ful- 
filled your  mission  for  me  like  a  man  ;  but  it 
was  all  of  no  use.  That  villain,  Hany  Martin, 
betrayed  her.** 

"In  what  way r 

"  He  pretended  to  be  her  friend.  Now,  then, 
my  men,  this  way— -Yes;  he  pretended  to 
be  her  friend  and  mine,  anfl  no  sooner  was 
my  back  turned,  than  he  began  making  love 
to  her.  He  f onnd  no  grace  in  her  eyes,  /  can  tell 
you ;  but  poor  Lizzie  has  suffered  for  her  love 
for  me.** 

**  I  told  yon  all  I  knew,"  said  Harold. 

"  Yes  ;  but  how  she  got  out  of  the  river  boys* 
home  /  can*t  tell,  or  why  she  went,"  said  Ben ; 
"but  soBsehow  I'll  find  out,  and  woe  be  to  him 
that  tries  to  hinder  me." 

**  Bat  teU  me,  Ben,**  asked  Harold,  just  as  they 
neaied  the  old  house ;  **  how  did  yon  sham  ill« 
ness  so  well  just  now,  and  why  ?'* 

"  I  was  attadMd  by  Lord  Raymood*s  friends," 
■aid  Ben.  <*8ee,  we  can  halt,  now.  There  Is 
our  oohmel*8  ngnal  of  safety  from  the  window. 
Yes ;  I  was  attacked  by  Lord  Raymond's  friends, 
and  having  heard  what  their  errand  was,  I  took 
advantage  of  a  slight  wound  to  smear  the  blood 
over  my  flsoe^  and  fall  as  if  convulsed  by  mortal 
agony.    Yon  know  the  rest** 

<^  Yes  ;  and  are  you  really  now  in  the  service 
of  Lord  Clement  Yillient" 

Yes ;  he  is  odonel  of  our  troop.  He  is  now 
in  London  with  Lady  Blanche.  To-morrow 
night  at  eight  o'dock  they  will  be  married  at 
St.  Stephen's  chapel  near  Bastcheap.  But  here 
comes  our  colonel.** 

The  Unknown,  as  he  spoke,  appeared  at  the 
door. 

*<TeU  me,"  said  Harold,  hurriedly,  to  Ben 
Firebrace^  <*  tell  me  what  is  his  name?" 

«  No  one  knows.  We  call  him  the  General, 
that  is  all  we  know  of  him.  He  la  a  living 
mystery-— a  good  man  who  desires  no  one  to 
understand  him." 

<*  Yon  can  pass  on,  my  men,*'  siid  the  Man 
without  a  Name ;  ^  yonr  presence  ia  no  longto 
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mazL  But  undentand  one  thing,  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  incnr  danger  for  my  sake.  Recollect 
this,  I  can  defend  myself  always ;  and  as  for 
what  I  have  done  for  yon  it  is  nothing  more 
than  is  yonr  due.  Think  of  this,  and  yoii  will 
feel  more  independent,  thongh  I  never  want  yon 
to  be  ungrateful.'* 

**  That,  I  trust,  I  shall  never  be,*'  said  Harold. 

"I  trust  not ;  now  take  this  purse  of  gold,  and 
go.  Remember  me  to  your  maater,  Frank  Leslie, 
and  let  him  know  what  has  passed  thia  night.** 

So  saying,  he  pressed  Harold  by  the  hand, 
and  hurried  towards  his  soldiers. 

*'  Oh,"  thought  the  Young  Apprentice,  as  he 
watched  the  tall  cloaked  figure  walk  rapidly 
away,  and  then  mount  on  the  horse*!  back ;  "  oh, 
that  I  could  fathom  that  strange  good  heart. 
Hope  is  of  no  use,  however ;  time  wm  prove  it, 
and  until  the  dav  of  proof  I  mutt  be  content  to 
wait  and  watch.'' 


CHAPTER  XDC 

ST.  STEPHEN  *B  CHAPEL— THE  GAY  ASSEMBLY— 
THE  HABBIAaE  — THE  MOCK  PBIE8T— THE 
ROYAL  SPY— HABOLD'S  DENUNCIATION— THE 
SUBPRISE  OF  THE  LOYEBB  —  GBIEF  OF 
BIJUrCHB— THE  OBDER  TO  THE  NORTH- 
THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 

The  next  night  was  the  one  which  Ben  Firebrace 
had  named  to  Harold  as  that  on  which  Blanche 
Maroheville  was  to  be  united  to  Lord  Clement 
Villiers,  and  he  resolved  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  strongly  as  Harold 
Fordyce  loved  Ettie  Leslie,  the  Lady  Blanche 
had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind. 

Never  until  his  eyes  had  fallen  on  her  bright 
eyes  and  flowing  .tresses,  on  her  warm  white 
fihoulders,  and  her  exquisitely  symmetrical  form, 
had  he  lealiaed  to  himself  what  could  be  the 
perfection  of  female  beauty ;  and  when  she  had 
pinned  the  brooch  upon  his  breast  with  her  own 
fair  hands,  he  had  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasurable 
emotion  throughout  his  whole  frame  that  he  had 
never  felt  before. 

Now  this  feeling  had  passed  away. 

His  love  for  Ettie— now  proved  to  be  returned 
to  its  full  extent — ^waa  too  great  to  allow  another 
to  have  even  a  passing  place  in  his  heart,  and  it 
was  from  a  feeling  of  natural  curiosity,  coupled 
with  a  strong  desire  for  her  happiness,  that  he 
desired  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

So  at  the  apppointed  hour  he  hurried  to  St 
Stephen's  chapel. 

It  waa  a  small  edifice,  situated  at  the  oomer 
of  a  street  leading  into  Eastcheap,  and  almost 
smothered  as  it  were  by  the  surrounding  houses. 

But  Harold  soon  found  it,  and  stationing  him- 
self where  he  fancied  he  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  being  recognised,  he  eagerly  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  wedding  party. 

At  half -past  seven  there  was  a  roll  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  presently  a  handsome  coach  drove 
up,  followed  by  two  others. 

From  the  first  alighted  two  noblemen  and  two 
ladies. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  was  Lord  Clement 
Villiers— one  of  the  ladies  was  Blanche. 

In  vain,  however,  did  Harold  endeavour  to 


catch  her  eye,  or  the   eye  of  her  intended 
husband. 

Thev  were  far  too  busily  engaged  to  pay  any 
attention  to  him. 

Bending  over  the  beautiful  girl  with  loving 
gaze,  the  young  nobleman  had  no  eyes  except 
for  her. 

A  hundred  benefactors  might  have  been  near, 
a  hundred  bosom  friends;  he  would  not  have 
observed  thenu 

The  one  great  thought  occupied  his  mind,  that 
he  had  by  his  side  the  one  he  loved  ;  that,  after 
all  the  bitter  trials  he  had  undergone,  he  nad  at 
length  succeeded  in  reaching  this  point ;  that 
he  would  soon  possess  as  his  wife  the  idol  of  his 
heart. 

The  party  moved  on. 

The  church  was  reached. 

The  music — the  solemn,  sacred  music  — 
swelled  out  upon  the  evening  air. 

Following  the  friends  of  the  happy  pair, 
Harold  Fordyce  crept  into  the  church. 

Not  a  single  familiar  face  met  his  gaze. 

In  vain  he  gazed  round. 

There  was  no  one  there  but  the  grand  party 
which  were  with  Lord  Clement  Villiers,  and  tfbe 
crowd  of  idlers  who  had  prised  in  after  them. 

Among  the  latter,  however,  he  presently  espied 
one  he  knew  well. 

It  was  Lord  Raymond. 

"What  does  he  here?*'  thought  the  boy. 
"  Surely  he  is  on  some  evil  errand." 

Well  he  might  judge  so. 

The  service,  the  beautiful  and  solemn  marriage 
service,  was  proceeding,  yet  thia  man,  Lord 
Villiers'  most  desperate  foe  and  rival,  stirred 
not  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage. 

'*  There  ia  some  deeper  scheme  of  villany  be- 
yond this,"  thought  Harold.    "  I  will  watch." 

The  service  went  on. 

The  bridegroom,  flushed  and  triumphant, 
placed  the  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  blushing 
and  tearful  bride. 

Still  the  ceremony  proceeded. 

Lord  Clement  and  Lady  Blanche  were  one  I 

In  the  bustle  of  the  final  part  of  the  ceremony, 
the  Young  Apprentice,  for  a  moment,  took  hia 
eyes  off  the  traitor. 

When  he  looked  again,  he  was  gone ! 

"  A  curse  on  my  folly,**  thought  he.  •*  But 
never  mind,  at  the  door  of  the  church  I  will  in- 
form Lord  Clement  of  what  I  have  seen,  and 
warn  him  to  be  on  his  guard.** 

He  left  the  church,  therefore,  and,  pressing 
his  way  through  the  throng,  planted  himself 
opposite  the  entrance  door,  where  he  could  see 
eveiy  one  who  passed. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  tramp  of  feet  waa  heard, 
and  Lord  Clement  Villiers  appeared. 

Hia  face  was  radiant  with  happiness,  and  on 
his  arm  leaned  Lady  Blanche  lovingly. 

Hardly  had  they  left  the  church  porch,  when 
Lord  Baymond  darted  out,  and  endeavoured  to 
pass  without  being  seen. 

But  Harold  was  too  sharp  for  him. 

Bushing  forward  from  hia  post  of  observation, 
he  cried  idoud, 

*'Lord  Villers,  beware  I     Here  is  a  traitor 

and  assassin  by  your  side.    Take  care  of  your 

bride,  for  thia  man  is  here  for  no  good  purpose." 

It  ia  imposaible  to  describe  the  look  of  hate 
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visible  on  Lord  Baymond's  face  as  Harold  ut- 
tered these  words  of  warning, 

"Let  me  pass,  fool  t"  he  cried.  "  Who  sent 
you  here  with  your  babblinff  tonfi^e  ? "  [See  cth 
loured  picture  of  the  Royal  Spy, "X 

Lord  Yilliers,  howeyer,  dropping  the  arm  of 
his  bride,  whispered  a  few  words  to  his  friends, 
who  at  once  closed  round  her. 

**  What  do  you  here,  my  lord  ?"  he  demanded 
of  the  Royalist  spy. 

"  Am  I  to  giye  account  to  you  7'*  cried  Ray- 
mond. "Is  not  this  the  free  city  of  London, 
where  a  citizen  can  go  and  come  where  he 
lists?" 

"We  wUl  not  speak  of  that,'*  said  Lord 
Clement  Yilliers.  "  When  I  see  you  here  watch- 
ing my  marriage  with  one  whom  once  you  took 
from  me,  I  hare  a  right  to  suspect  you.^' 

"  Suspect,  then,  and  enjoy  your  suspicion,  my 
lord,'*  returned  the  traitor.  "For  my  pjart,  I 
intend  to  walk  the  streets  of  London  without 
permission  from  you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  hurried  forward,  and  rapidly 
gained  the  comer  of  the  street. 

Lord  nement,  on  his  part,  drew  his  sword, 
and,  turning  to  his  friends,  said, 

"Quick I — to  the  carriages!  I  suspect  we 
shall  be  attacked." 

There  was  no  time. 

Before  they  reached  the  carriage  doors  there 
was  a  rush  of  men  from  the  corner  of  the  court, 
and  the  bridal  par^  was  intercepted. 

There  was  no  time  for  any  one  to  call  for 
aid. 

The  fight,  whateyer  might  be  its  ending, 
would  have  to  be  fought  out  as  it  was. 

Harold  had  at  first  but  his  little  dagger,  but 
he  was  soon  provided  with  a  weapon. 

One  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Raymond  rush- 
ing with  mad  impetuosity  forward,  was  received 
on  the  point  of  a  sword,  and  fell,  yelling  aloud 
for  help. 

In  an  instant  the  Young  Apprentice  possessed 
himself  of  the  weapon,  and  stood  with  the 
others  in  front  of  Lady  Blanche. 

It  was  really  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  how 
Raymond  had  learned  the  presence  of  Lord 
Yilliers  in  London  and  his  intended  bridal  that 
night. 

On  the  preyieus  evening,  we  have  seen  him  at 
the  old  house,  threatening  Ben  Elrebrace  with 
death  if  he  refused  to  disclose  their  whereabouts, 
and  now  he  had  laid  an  ambush  which  was, 
evidently  a  well  converted  one. 

In  numbers  the  traitors'  friends  were  by  far 
the  superior. 

Besides  those  who  thronged  upon  the  wed- 
ding party  from  the  court,  a  second  body 
appeared  as  soon  as  the  dash  of  arms  was 
heard,  so  that  Lord  Yilliers'  friends  found 
themselves  attacked  in  front  and  rear. 

The  carriages  were  driven  off,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  read  these  few  lines 
the  wedding  guests  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides. 

There  were  but  eight  gentlemen  on  the  side 
of  Lord  Yilliers ;  on  Uie  side  of  Lord  Raymond 
there  were  double  that  number — fierce,  ruthless 
troopers,  whose  business  was  death,  and  whose 
swords  were  always  on  hire  to  the  best  bidder. 

These  latter  fought  all  the  more  desperately 
because  they  were  loth  to  run  counter  to  the 


watch,  the  arrival  of  whom  they  expected  every 
moment. 

In  the  increasing  darkness  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  use  fire-arms  with  ^af ety,  and  so  the 
fight  was  confined  to  a  sword  combat 

Clash,  dash,  clash  I  was  all  th&t  was  heard  in 
that  street^  usually  so  quiet,  with  now  and  then 
a  loud  imprecation  and  a  deep  groan  from  a 
wounded  man. 

The  wedding  party  endeavoured,  when  they 
saw  themsdves  so  greatly  out-numbered,  to 
draw  back  so  as  to  have  the  wall  at  their 
backs. 

But  in  this  manoeuvre  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful. 

The  ruffians  who  assisted  Raymond  were  upon 
them  at  all  points,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  from 
the  first  which  way  the  fight  would  end. 

The  friends  of  the  bride  fought  well. 

Affain  and  again  some  sturdy  trooper  was 
striocen  to  the  earth. 

Again  and  again  a  gallant  rush  was  made, 
and,  for  an  instant,  the  tide  of  battle  seemed 
to  turn. 

But  at  length  the  drcle  narrowed ;  the  wed- 
ding guests  were  surrounded  so  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  use  their  swords, 
and  Lord  Clement  saw  himself  on  the  point  of 
losing  the  bride  whom  he  had  secured  after  so 
many  dangers. 

At  this  moment  a  voice  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  Lady  Blanche— 

"  We  are  surrounded.  In  another  moment  we 
shall  be  assassinated.  Let  us  escape  through 
yonder  crowd." 

In  this  perilous  moment  she  did  not  wait  to 
see  whether  it  was  friend  or  foe  that  spoke. 

"  It  is  impossible  1"  she  said.  "  We  shaU  be 
discovered  1" 

"  Not  so ;  they  will  not  see  us  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion.  Quick!  this  way.  Grasp  my 
arm,  and  say  nothing." 

Grasping  the  arm  of  the  cavalier  in  whose 
voice  she  seemed  to  recognise  that  of  a  friend, 
she  hurried  away  with  him  through  the  crowd. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  horses' 
feet^  and  loud  cries  of « 

"Rescue!  rescue!'* 

Hardly  had  the  words  sounded  when  a  troop 
of  horse  came  dashing  into  the  narrow  space. 

"  Trample  on  the  villains  I  Cut  them  down 
like  dogs !"  cried  a  voice. 

It  Was  that  of  Ben  Firebrace. 

In  an  instant  the  tables  were  turned. 

Back  were  driven  the  hired  ruffians  of  the 
Royalist  spy. 

Once  more  a  gleam  of  pleasure  lit  up  the  face 
of  Lord  Clement  Yilliers. 

He  looked  round  upon  his  friends  as  in  the 
confusion  of  the  mSlfe  he  was  borne  away  from 
the  front  of  the  fight. 

"  Is  Lady  Yilliers  safe,  Davenport  7"  he  asked, 
of  one  of  his  friends  near  him. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her,"  returned  Sir  William 
Davenport,  "  since  you  sent  your  friend  to  fetch 
her  away." 

Lord  Clement  uttered  a  cry,  which  was  almost 
a  cry  of  fear. 

"  Since  I  have  sent  a  friend  to  fetch  her !"  he 
repeated.  "  Why,  I  have  sent  no  one." 

"  She  is  gone,  then,  with  some  one,"  returned 
the  other. 
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**  Gone  I  Oh  heayens  I  then  that  yillain  has 
succeeded  at  laat  See  f  thej  are  fljiog ;  we 
must  Burronnd  and  captnre  them.  No  doabt  he 
18  among  them.*' 

*'  No,  my  lord/*  cried  the  Yonng  Apprentice ; 
*<Lord  Raymond  fied  on  hearing  Firebrace*8 
war-cry." 

"  Which  road  did  he  take  r 

*' Towards  the  Btzand,  my  lord.  He  leaped 
upon  his  horse  and  was  oft'  ere  any  one  oonld 
stop  him.*' 

**  Oh  1  this  li  a  sad,  a  terrible  blow/'  cried 
Lord  Yilliers,  leaning  on  his  sword ;  **  some 
terrible  treachery  is  meditated.  Did  yon  see 
which  way  she  took  f" 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  she  passed  towards  St.  Panl's." 

"Then  why  did  yon  not  stop  her?  why  did 
yon  allow  her  to  be  carried  off  thus  before  yonr 
eyes?" 

"  I  am  blameless,  my  lord/'  said  Harold***  How 
did  I  know  she  was  with  an  enemy  ?  She  leaned 
upon  big  arm  as  upon  the  arm  of  a  friend ;  he 
was  one  whom  I  did  not  know,  and  it  would 
haye  been  impertinence  in  me  to  interfere." 

Lord  Villiers  beat  his  brow  with  his  gloTcd 
hand. 

**  True,  tme,"  he  said,  "  yon  are  not  te  blame ; 
I  only,  I  only  am  the  fool.  I  should  haye  jtayed 
by  her  side  in  the  fight  and  left  the  yan  to 
others." 

"  True,"  exclaimed  Sir  William  Dayenport, 
"  yonr  lordship's  yalor  has  many  times  before 
this  got  yon  into  trouble." 

At  this  moment  Ben  Firebrace  and  his  men 
returned  from  his  pursuit  of  the  Boyalists,  but 
he  had  made  no  prisoners. 

One  or  two  had  been  shot  down,  but  the  othen 
in  the  black  darkness  had  made  good  their  es- 
cape down  the  tortuous  alleys  where  the  horse* 
men  oonld  not  follow  them. 

Nothing  had  been  seen  of  Lord  Raymond. 

**  The  yillain  has  outwitted  and  escaped  me," 
said  Villiers,  "  but  it  shall  not  be  for  long. 
Firebraoe,  we  must  scour  London  at  dawn." 

"I  fear,  my  lord,"  said  the  trooper,  respect- 
fully, **  that  yon  cannot  be  in  London  to-morrow 
morning.  See,  here  is  a  despatch  from  Crom- 
well. I  belieye  it  orders  your  lordship's  instant 
return  to  the  camp." 

Villiers  took  it  eageriy ;  bat  in  the  darkness 
he  could  see  nothing  of  its  contents. 

"Yonder  ale-honse  is  open,  my  lord,"  said 
Ben,  **and,  by  your  leaye,  I  will  order  the  men 
to  drink.  They  haye  ridden  long  and  hard  and 
fought  welL" 

*'Tme,  true  ;  take  this  pnrse  and  giye  them 
what  drink  they  require^  and  I  will  enter  and 
read  my  dispatch." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  wedding  guests  who 
were  still  hnddled  together,  most  of  the  gentle- 
men being  employed  in  restoring  to  animation 
their  fainting  companions. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  yon  will  excuse  my 
abrupt  departure  after  all  that  has  occurred.  I 
fancy  you  will  find  your  carriages  in  the  next 
street.    Farewell." 

He  then  bowed  gracefully,  and  passed  throngh 
his  soldiers  into  the  ale  house. 

Here,  after  entering  a  priyate  room  with  Ben 
Firebrace^  he  opened  the  dispatch. 


It  ran  thus  :— 

*'  Henrietta  Maria  has  entered  England  with  a  large  body 
of  Dutch  troops.  ▲  declsire  battle  wlU  take  place  between 
my  foroea  and  tboee  of  diarloa  Stnart  in  a  week  at  latest. 
I  beg  your  instant  return,  for  I  haTe  need  of  all  my  brave 
men.  Let  me  see  with  yon  as  many  strong  recmits  as  yoo 
can  muster  on  tha  zoad.  Lote  not  one  moment,  as  you  yiune 
our  cause. 

"  OBOMWBLLu" 

*'  Must  I  then  leaye  London  at  such  an  hour 
as  this,"  cried  he  to  himself,  "  when  my  sweet 
bride,  whom  I  hoped  to  haye  pressed  to  my 
heart  this  night,  has  been  torn  from  me  by  my 
worst  foe  P  Oh  I  this  is  bitter  fate  indeed  1  To 
leave  her,  too,  without  one  who  will  seek  for  her 
and  protect  her." 

He  paused  a  moment. 

<*  Ben,"  he  said,  *'  where  is  the  captain  of  yonr 
troop  f" 

A  proud  blush  oyerspread  the  face  of  the 
worthy  soldier. 

<*I  haye  no  captain,  my  lord,"  he  said,  mo- 
destly ;  "  if  yonr  lordship  will  just  glance  at  my 
dress " 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Villiers,  extending  his 
hand  ;  "so  Cromwell  has  made  a  captain  of  yon. 
Brayo  I  noble  heart  I  this  honour  is  well  deseryed. 
But  tell  me,  do  yon  think  pursuit  of  any 
ayail?" 

'*  In  this  city,  my  lord,  and  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  I  think  it  useless,"  returned  Firebrace. 

Then  he  added,  with  much  9motion— • 

"Forgiye  me,  my  lord,  for  likening  my 
sorrows  to  yours ;  but  we  are  taught  now  that 
the  nobles  and  the  poor  are  but  the  same  beings 
in  different  feathers.  This  yillain  Lord  Bay* 
mond  has  carried  off  my  mistress,  and  I  am 
seeking  for  him  as  you  are.  But  I  must,  neyer- 
theless,  put  my  heart  in  my  pocket  this  nighty 
and  leaye  her  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies." 

Villiers  mused  a  moment. 

After  a  while  he  said — 

*<  How  long  will  it  take  us  to  reach  Cromwell's 
camp?" 

"With  our  two  thousand  men— three  days, 
my  lord." 

''Need  Cromwell  know  I  receiyed  this  dis- 
patch to-night  7" 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  disguise  that  fact,  my  lord," 
said  Ben,  bluntly ;  <'the  messenger  who  brought 
it  took  down  the  hour  and  minute  when  it  was 
deliyered  to  me  ;  and  we  were  in  sight  of  yon 
then." 

Villien  paced  the  room  excitedly. 

"  I  must  be  in  London  in  the  morning,"  he 
said.  "  I  cannot  let  this  night  pass  without  a 
search.    What  eon  be  done  P" 

'^  I  can  suggest  one  thing,  my  loitL,"  said  Ben. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  then,  let's  have  it,  cap- 
tain," cried  Villiers,  stopping,  and  dapping  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

He  had  great  faith  in  the  sturdy  soldier's 
sense. 

"  I  can  send  my  lieutenant,  Marshall,  on  with 
the  men,  and  bid  him  proceed  at  ordinary  speed 
along  the  Northern  Road.  If  we  are  not  with 
them  before,  he  mnst  halt  at  Norbridge.  Mean- 
while, we  will  send  our  chargers  on  with  the 
men,  and  remain  behind  till  to-morrow  at  noon. 
Then  we  can  hire  post-horses,  and  force  the 
distance." 

"Good,  good,  my  friend,"  said  Villiers,  de- 
lightedly.   "  I  knew  well  that  you  would  not 
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dMertme.  Amngv  thki,  then,  at  once;  gire 
your  lieutenant  bit  instnictiona,  and  then  dis- 
ndm  him.  Let  na  have  some  wine,  and  send 
in  to  me,  if  he  ia  therSi  that  gallant  Young 
Appentioe.*' 

Ben  at  onoe  went  out  to  do  his  coloneVs 
bidding,  and,  in  a  few  mom^itSy  Harold  entered 
the  room. 

His  face  was  pale,  and  a  white  handkerchief 
was  bonnd  tightly  round  his  arm. 

^  What,  wounded,  my  brave  ladf"  exclaimed 
Lord  Vmiers. 

•*  A  mere  scratch,  my  lord,"  said  Harold.  "  I 
would  have  cared  less  for  it,  my  lord,  had  you 
but  sncoeeded." 

"Ah  I  when  I  think  of  my  failure,  my  heart 
bleeds,*'  exclaimed  the  young  nobleman,  fiercely. 
**  And  now,  when  she  is  thus  wrested  from  my 
arms^  I  am  oompeUed  to  leave  L<mdon  for  the 
camp." 

"  What,  to-night,  my  lord  T" 

**  I  ought  to  go  to-iught ;  but  I  can  contrive 
to  remain  until  noon  to-morrow.  However, 
what  I  wished  to  say  to  yon  is  this :  I  have  no 
one  in  this  metropolis  who  would  undertake  for 
me  the  nUaiion  I  should  wish  to  place  in  your 
hands.  Among  your  many  goings  to  and  fro  in 
London  you  may  chance  to  meet  some  one  who 
can  give  yon  information  as  regards  Lady 
Blanche.    Will  you  do  all  yon  can  for  me  I'* 

*<  I  can  do  little  for  yon,"  said  Harold;  "I 
am  but  a  boy." 

'*Tes,  but,  boy  as  yon  are,  I  would  rather 
trust  your  sagacity  and  honesty  than  those 
of  oldec  men.  I  will  well  reward  you,  I  pro- 
mise.** 

*'I  do  not  seek  reward,*'  returned  Harold, 
proudly. 

<*  I  do  not  mean  that  I  will  pay  you,"  said 
Yilliers.  *<  I  would  not  insult  you  so  far.  But, 
money  is  good  for  us  all,  and  sought  by  all ;  and 
some  day,  when  your  heart  is  another's,  you  will 
be  glad  of  the  means  of  placing  her  in  comfort 
and  luxury.  When  you  require  money,  oome 
tome;  when  you  require  aid  or  advice,  come 
to  me.  Tou  have  already  done  me  more  service 
than  any  one  I  have  ever  known,  and  I  am  not 
the  one  to  forget  it.  Come,  say,  may  I  depend 
on  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  all  I  can  do  in  my  humble 
way  I  wiU  do,'*  said  Harold. 

*'  Good ;  then,  if  I  fail  to-morrow  morning,  I 
shall  quit  London  with  a  far  easier  mind.  Ha  I 
here  is  Captain  Flrebrace.  Is  all  arranged 
rightly  r 

*'  Yes,  my  lord,*'  said  Ben,  as  he  placed  two 
large  bottles  of  wine  on  the  table.  '*  Yes,  my 
lord,  my  lieutenant  leaves  at  midnight  for  the 
North.  He  will  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
demand  for  recruits,  however.  He  has  scoured 
London  ;  and  I  am  like  him,  I  would  rather  fight 
at  the  head  of  the  two  thousand  men  we  have 
got,  than  four  thousand  of  the  rastics.  Here, 
my  lord,  Is  some  fine  wine ;  I  have  tasted  of  its 
quality,  and  can  answer  for  it." 

Lord  YiUiera  poured  himself  out  a  large 
bumper. 

He  required  something  to  stimulate  him. 

**  I  will  take  a  sleep  in  this  chair  presently,  if 
mine  host  is  willing,'*  he  said.  "  We  can  take 
a  watch  eadi  until  dawn.  Aa  for  you,  Master 
Fordyce,  your  master  perhaps  may  want  you. 


Take  a  little  wine,  and  hurry  home.  Remember, 
I  depend  on  you.** 

Harold  took  a  small  sip  of  the  wine,  and 
then  prepared  to  go. 

**  If  I  hear  of  anything,  my  lord,  I  will  send 
you  word  to  the  camp,"  he  said,  as  he  quitted 
the  room. 

"A  good  and  trusty  lad,*'  said  ViUiers,  as 
Harold  disappeared. 

*<  Aye ;  with  as  generous  and  noble  a  heart  as 
yon  can  well  find.  When  he  heard  that  my 
mistress  waa  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  he 
sent  word  at  once  to  CromwelVs  camp,  at  his 
own  expense.  I  would  4znst  him  with  untold 
gold,  and  my  most  cherished  secret." 

"  So  would  I,  Ben,"  said  Yilliers  ;  "  and  now 
go  ask  mine  host  if  we  can  have  this  room." 

Ben  obeyed  at  once,  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
returned,  together  with  a  man  bearing  a  large 
tray,  laden  with  all  the  best  things  the  house 
could  afford. 

"  We  can  rest  here  either  in  this  room,  or  in 
a  good  bed  alone,"  said  Ben. 

"  I  prefer  this.  We  shall  wake  better.  But 
what  is  this  repast  r* 

Ben  smiled. 

"  We  have  heavy  work  before  us,"  he  said. 
**  We  must  eat,  no  matter  how  great  our  sorrow." 

«True,"  said  Yilliers;  "but  it  is  sorely 
against  the  grain  to  do  lo.'* 

The  wine  succeeded,  however,  in  restoring  a 
little  hopefulness  to  their  minds,  and,  after  a 
good  repast,  the  two  soldiera  placed  themselves 
for  the  night. 

Lord  Yilliers  took  the  first  watch. 

He  had  need  of  some  reflection  ere  ha  could 
coax  slumber. 

It  was  different  with  Ben. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  after  he  had  disposed 
his  head  on  the  table,  he  had  fallen  off  into  a 
heavy  slumber. 

Lord  Yilliers  glanced  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
envious  smile. 

*<  Happy  sleep  that  comes  so  strangely  to 
some,*'  he  murmured.  "This  man,  having 
suffered  the  same  loss  as  I  have,  feeling  the  same 
misery  of  heart,  yet  falls  into  a  refreshing 
slumber,  while  I,  whose  mind  has  been  tanght 
to  harass  Itself  through  the  refinement  of  edu- 
cation, have  to  weary  myself  ere  I  obtain  rest." 

Punctually  at  tluree  in  the  morning  Ben 
Flrebrace  woke. 

"Your  watch  is  over,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
rousing  himself  aa  only  a  soldier  used  to  active 
service  can  do.  "  Sleep,  and  rest  in  peace.  While 
Ben  Flrebrace  is  here  no  evil  shall  befal  yon.'* 

By  this  time  Yilliers  was  sleepy  also. 

During  his  solitary  watch,  he  had  drank 
several  large  glasses  of  wine,  which  had  prod  need 
an  artificial  drowsiness,  and  he  was  soon,  there- 
fore, in  a  profound  sleep. 

Waking  early,  he  partook  of  a  light  breakfast, 
and  they  started  forth. 

At  the  door  they  were  joined  by  four  troopers. 

**  Who  are  these  men  7"  asked  Yilliers. 

"  They  are  four  trusty  fellows,"  said  Captain 
Flrebrace.  "  In  our  enterprise  I  fancied  they 
might  be  of  service." 

"True,  my  friend;  yon  are  discreet,*'  an- 
swered Lord  Clement.  "  Let  us  start  fiist  for 
London  Bridge." 

Arrived  there,  Yilliers  proceeded  at  once  to 
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the  Utile  wooden  edifioe  inhabited  bj  Pilgrim 
Oorder. 

The  old  man  wu  jiut  setting  out  hii  fruit  for 
the  day. 

Pilgrim  Oorder  waa  qmte  a  stranger  to  the 
yonng  nobleman,  who  had  only  heard  from 
Simon  Lawless  of  his  strange  abode,  and  his 
power  of  watching  the  Royaiist  npy. 

He  soon  made  himself  known,  noweyer. 

"  Ton  know  Lord  Raymond?*'  asked  Villiers. 

The  old  man  looked  np  inqairingly,  and 
answered  in  a  qnemlons  Yoice, 

**  Well,  well,  and  ^apposing  that  I  do,  what  is 
that  to  any  one  ?'' 

<< Sorely  no;  but  I  am  a  friead  of  Simon 
Lawless,  a  friend  to  Harold,  the  armourer's 
young  apprentice,  an  enemy  to  Lord  Raymond* 
He  is  my  worsts  my  deadliest  foe,  and  he  has 
just  taken  from  me  one  whom  I  lore  more  than 
life." 

There  was  quite  evidence  enough  of  sincerity 
in  Lord  Villiers's  manner  to  conyince  Pilgrim 
Gk>rder  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said.      "  How  can  /  serve 

you?** 

'*  By  answering  me  a  few  simple  questions,'* 
returned  Lord  Clement. 

<*  Ask  them/*  said  the  vendor  of  fruit,  "  and  if 
I  can  answer,  I  will." 

« In  the  first  place,  then,  is  the  half -burned 
and  ruined  house  yonder  inhabited  now  by  any 
one?? 

*<It  seems  unoccupied,  as  you  see,*'  replied 
Corder  ;  *  but  I  suspect  it  to  be." 

"And  why?" 

*'For  a  good  reason— I  have  heard  voices 
within  it.*' 

"  Voices  you  knew  ?" 

*<Tes ;  the  voice  of  Lord  Raymond  and  that 
fellow  Leicester.*' 

*»  Only  these  two?" 

« No ;  last  night  I  heard  the  voice  of  a 
woman.** 

"Ah!    A  stranger?'* 

*'  Yes  ;  one  I  hid  never  heard  before.** 

«  You  could  not  hear  her  words  ?*' 

*<No  ;  there  was  too  much  noise  round  me  for 
that ;  but  one  thing  I  covld  teU,  which  was  that 
her  tones  were  those  of  a  person  in  anger.** 

"  By  Heaven !  We  have  now  the  due  I"  cried 
Villiers,  turning  to  Ben  Firebrace. 

**  It  seems  so  indeed.  Shall  we  go  over  to  the 
house  ?'*  asked  the  captain. 

"Yes ;  at  once.** 

Crossing  the  road,  Ben  rans  a  loud  and 
clanging  peal  at  the  bell,  wuch  rolled  its 
sonorous  voice  over  the  silent  river. 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Why,  the  door  is  open,"  said  Villiers.  "  Let 
us  enter." 

The  door  yielded  to  the  merest  touch,  and  in 
an  instant  they  were  within  the  fire-blackened 
and  empty  stone  passage,  which  had  so  lately 
Leen  the  desperate  attadt  of  the  giant  armourer. 

"  The  place  seems  to  me  deserted,'*  said  Gap* 
Uin  Firebrace.  "*  What  ho,  there  1  Who  is  within 
here?" 

There  was  no  replv. 

Having  searched  in  every  nook  and  oomer  in 
the  basement  story,  they  proceeded  to  tiie  next 
floor,  but  found  no  better  success. 

"  We  are  no  better  now  than  when  we  started, 


Ben,*'  said  Villiers,  in  a  voioe  of  chagrin.  "  I  am 
afraid  that  this  villain  has  foiled  ua." 

"  I  fear  so,  my  lord.  There  is  one  thing  on 
which  you  may  congratulate  yourself,  however. 
The  l4wly  Blanche  Marchevllle  is  now  Lady 
Villiers— your  wife— and  he  cannot^  therefore, 
force  her  into  a  marriage.  Worse  I  do  not  think 
even  he  would  attemut  with  her." 

"  I  know  not  I  '*  exclaimed  Villiers.  "  I  tremble 
when  I  think  that  she  is  in  the  power  of  snch 
a  villain." 

At  twelve  o*dock,  then,  with  rage,  despair, 
and  anguish  at  his  heart,  Lord  Clement  Villiers 
was  compelled  to  quit  London,  and  make  his 
way  in  all  haste  towards  the  North. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HOW  HABOLD  FOBDTOE  DIBCOTEBS  A  CLUE  TO 
A  CSBTAIN  GBSAT  MTBTEBT. 

The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  Harold 
Fordyoe  had  come  to  be  miied  up  in  political 
matters,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  condueted 
himself  through  everything,  could  soarody,  as 
you  may  imagine,  have  faued  to  reach  the  ears 
of  his  fellow  arorentices. 

At  the  sign  of  the  ^'  Leathern  Bottle,"  where 
the  youths  nddthdr  dub,  he  was  not  long  in 
becoming  leader  in  meat  of  their  games,  espe- 
pecially  those  in  which  activity  both  of  mind 
and  body  were  required.' 

For  the  apprentices,  in  their  leisurehours,  had 
grand  games  in  the  large  grounds  Joehind  the 
"Leathern  Bottle,*'  and  there  was  footiball. 
and  running  matches,  and  tilting  'and  sword 
exercises,  and  leaping,  which  kept  the  youngsters 
in  good  health  and  trim  for  their  work. 

Smoking  was  prohibited. 

In  those  days  this  was  regarded  as  a  vice,  and 
rightly  so  in  the  case  of  boys. 

Bad  words  subjected  the  members  to  fines. 

The  sodety  was  instituted  for  mutual  benefit 
— ^for  mutual  enjoyment  and  protection. 

And,  considering  the  numbers  of  which  it 
was  composed,  and  the  immense  number  of 
brandies  throughout  London  that  it  poescBsed, 
the  Society  of  Apprentices  was  no  insignificant 
thing. 

It  was  the  heart  of  a  formidable  body  that 
beat  at  the  sign  of  the  "Leathern  Bottle.*' 

About  a  week  after  the  abduction  of  Lady 
Blanche,  Harold  received  a  notice. 

It  was  from  the  sedety. 

The  annual  election  of  captain  had  come 
round,  and  he  was  invited  to  attend,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  his  vote. 

But  there  was  a  second  purpose  this  time. 

A  purpose,  be  it  said,  that  was  anything  but 
a  pleasant  one. 

It  was  the  ezdusion  of  a  member. 

This  very  rardy  happened. 

The  members  of  the  society  acted  generally 
in  pretty  good  accordance  with  the  rules,  and 
the  apprentices,  were,  therefore,  saved  from  the 
humiliating  spectade  of  seeing  one  of  their 
members  disgraced* 

At  dght  in  the  evening  of  the  day  fixed, 
Harold,  having  obtained  permission  from  his 
master,  proceeded  towards  tiie  old  house,  rowing 
across  the  dark  river,  which  onoe  had  been,  as 
it  were,  his  home. 


MOTIOE.— With  our  imct  Nusibtr  wlU  te  OIYXN  AWAY  anothar  aplcndid  Piotore  inintsd  ifi 
Seven  Oolonr*.   Othen  iHU  follow,  to  make  thlf  Book  a  beautihu  Yolame  for  bindimr. 
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"HE  GLIDED  IN-A  LONG  KNIPB  GLISTENING  IN  HIS  HMsD.**~See  next  dumber. 


The  sight  of  the  rolling  waters  always  brought 
to  his  mind  a  kind  of  sad  recollection  ;  and  yet 
this  sadness  was  swept  away,  as  it  were,  in  a 
moment  by  a  tumult  of  pleasurable  emotion. 
No.  10. 


What  had  he  to  regret  ? 
What  had  he  not  to  be  thankful  for  7 
On  the  one  hand,  a  free,  roving  life. 
On  the  other,  a  restricted  one. 
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On  tbe  one  hand,  howevery  an  ezietence 
whose  freedom  was  part  of  its  danger — which 
brought  no  respect,  which  made  him  an  oatcaat 
and  an  outlaw. 

On  the  oUier  hand,  an  apprenticeahip  which 
was  in  itself  hononrable — ^whioh  brought  respect 
with  it,  and  which  was  now  opening  up  to  him 
unknown  paths  of  glory. 

Indulging  in  such  reyeries  M  these  he  reached 
the  "  Leathern  Bottle." 

There  was  evidently  already  a  goodly  as- 
semblage. 

The  lights  from  the  large  room  shone  brightly 
over  the  water. 

The  hum  of  Toices,  too,  was  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable. 

Innocent  entirely  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
exact  business  before  the  meeting.  Harold 
moored  his  boat,  sprang  lightly  up  the  steps, 
and  entered  the  room  with  a  smiling  face. 

A  buzz  of  greeting  welcomed  him. 

The  room  was  already  full, 

Peter  Quelf,  a  sub-lieutenant,  sat  by  the  side 
of  the  captain  at  a  table  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room. 

The  apprentices  had  of  late  adopted  so  far  the 
military  titles. 

There  was  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  six 
sub-lieutenantb. 

The  present  captain  was  Max  Bowden,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  retire. 

"  He  is  come,"  said  Max.  «*  Close  the  doors, 
and  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  business." 

Then  he  turned  to  Harold  and  beckoned  him 
to  approach  the  table. 

As  he  did  so  Quelf  grinned  horribly. 

What  could  all  this  mean  ? 

Harold  8  heart  sank. 

A  member  was  that  night  to  be  excluded  from 
their  honourable  body. 

Was  he  the  one  ? 

flj  seemed,  indeed,  suspicious,  for  they  had 
awaited  his  coming,  and  now  that  he  had 
arrived  the  door  had  been  closed  and  he  had 
been  beckoned  up  to  the  table. 

His  mind  was  soon  set  at  rest  on  this  pc^lnt. 

Max  rose  to  speak. 

•'We  have  to-nigbt,*»  he  said,  "a  very  un- 
pleasant duty  to  perform — the  exclusion  of  a 
member  from  our  society.  I,  ^s  captain,  have 
receiTed  the  name  of  this  member :  but  before  I 
call  on  Richard  Langham  to  stat?  his  reasons  for 
this  person's  expulsion,  I  will  myself  tell  you 
that  he  is  accused  pf  treachery,  ofassassihation, 
of  having  leagued  himself  with  lalse  men,  and 
committed  numberless  crimes." 

All  this  time  Peteor  Quelf  eyed  Q^ro^d  with  a 
glare  of  malignant  thumph. 

He  evidently  was  eagerly  awaiting  tbe  an- 
nouncement of  Harold's  name. 

«*And  now,"  continued  the  captain,  "I  will 
tell  you  that  the  name  of  the  person  whom 
Richard  Langham,  blacksmith's  apprentice,  will 
call  upon  you  to  exclude  is— PeterQuelf,!^  sub- 
lieutenant!" ^ 

To  say  that  the  dwarf  uttered  a  cry  would  in 
no  way  describe  the  yell  that  escaped  his  lips. 

He  sprang  from  his  chair  like  a  wild  beast  and 
uttered  the  most  frightful  maledictions. 

"Have  a  care,"  said  the  captain,  sternly, 
"have a  care,  or  you  will  be  gagged  and  bound 
while  the  proceedings  go  on." 


Seeing  two  tall,  stout  apprentices  approach  to 
put  this  threat  into  execution,  Quelf  sat  down. 

His  rage  was  something  terrible  to  see. 

His  eyeballs  rolled,  and  his  lips  foamed. 

He  looked,  as  may  be  supposed,  more  hideously 
ugly  than  ever. 

**  Now,"  continued  the  captain,  "  I  call  upon 
you,  Richard  Langham,  to  prove  your  state- 
ments." 

Langham  rose  as  the^captain  sat  down,  and 
briefly  told  his  story. 

He  spoke  of  treacherous  conversations  he  bad 
overheard  ;  of  secret  meetings  between  Quelf  and 
some  of  the  apprentices  then  present,  in  which 
robberies  were  planned  and>  undertaken ;  of  a 
vast  scheme  which  Quelf  bad  spoken  of  for  de- 
stroying the  present  society  and  establishing 
another  upon  far  different  principles — those  of 
robbery  and  treachery.  He  then  called  upon 
Harold  Fordyce  to  tell  what  he  knew. 

Harold  had  not  anticipated  l^iis. 

But  he  did  not  hesitate. 

In  tbe  case  of  any  other  apprentice  he  might 
have  done  so ;  but  for  Peter  Quelf  he  had  no 
pity. 

80  he  rose  ^t  once. 

His  story  was  simple,  but  terribly  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Me  told  of  the  scene  in  the  subterranean  vault, 
of  peter  Quelf 'a  election  as  public  assassin,  of 
his  disgri^ceful  conduct  in  regard  to  Ettie,  of 
his  ejection  from  the  house  and  service  of  the 
armourer. 

Nothing  more  was  said* 

When  called  on  for  %U  defence,  Quelf  shook 
his  head  and  clutched  his  knife. 

The  cj^ptain  rose. 

**It  is  proposed  that  Peter  Quelf  shall  be 
ejected  from  this  society,"  he  began,  "  apd  never 
more  be  capable  of  enjoying  i^ny  of  its  privileges. 
He  will  lose  thereby  its  protection;  he  will 
not  be  permitted  to  speak  or  have  any  com- 
munion vy^ith  any  one  of  our  body,  but  be  an  out- 
cast for  ever.  Those  who  vote  for  this  will  place 
the  word  '  yes  *  in  the  ballot  box." 

The  apprentices  in  another  moment  were  busy 
witb  their  pencils. 

Then,  when  all  were  ready,  they  began  follow- 
ing one  another  in  Indian  file,  and  placing  their 
papers  as  they  passed  by  in  a  large  iron  urn 
which  stood  on  the  table  in  front  of  tbe  captain. 

It  was  some  time  before  all  had  voted. 

While  they  did  so  Peter  Quelf  sat  with  his 
arms  folded,  eyeing  them  curiously. 

If  he  imagined  he  could  read  his  fate  in  their 
l^es  he  was  wrong. 

Their  features  remained  perfectly  impns- 
^ble. 

At  length  all  was  over ;  and  the  captain,  after 
calling  for  silence,  began  reading  the  votes. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,"  they  went,  with  now  and 
then  a  **  no  "  interspersed. 

But  the  result  was  soon  told. 

For  his  ejection,  95  ;  against,  10. 

•*By  a  majority  of  85,  Peter  Quelf  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  society 

Peter  Quelf  rose. 

His  eyes  glistened  with  rage. 

*»  Wretched  fools  I"  he  cried ; "  you  do  not  know 
what  you  have  done  for  yourselves  by  excluding 
me.  Ton  have  armed  a  lion  against  you.  Ex- 
pel me  as  you  may— work  against  me  as  you 
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may — jou  will  find  that  /,  Feter  Qaelf,  alone 
am  more  powerful  than  your  whole  society." 

Max  Bowden  eyed  him  with  the  sternness  of 
a  man. 

'*  Beware  !*'  he  said,  "  beware  how  yon  irritate 
us." 

The  dwarf  burst  into  a  loud,  discordaat 
laugh. 

*'  Threaten  me  as  you  will/*  he  said  ;  **  I  fear 
you  not.  Kill  me  now,  and  I  shall  die,  satisfied 
that  I  shall  be  bitterly  avenged.  If  my  blood 
were  to  flow,  the  blood  of  dozens  would  flow  to 
atone  for  it." 

**  We  deal  not  in  assasination,"  returned  the 
captain.  "  We  leave  that  to  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates. You  are  expelled.  Qo ;  that  is  all  I 
have  to  say,  except  that  it  will  be  as  well  for 
you  never  to  show  yourself  here  again,  or  to 
run  counter  to  us  in  any  way." 

The  dwarf  made  his  way  towards  the  door. 

*<  Those  who  voted  for  me  should  come  with 
me,**  said  he.  "  To  those  mho  do  come,  I  offer 
better  chances  by  far  than  they  can  hope  to 
obtain  by  remaining  here." 

He  looked  anxiously  round  as  he  spoke. 

Some,  of  course,  of  those  who  had  voted  had 
done  so  in  Quelf's  favour  simply  because  they 
had  a  feeling  of  compunction  about  expelling 
anyone  from  the  society. 

Others  had  voted  for  him  because  they  adhered 
to  his  side  of  the  question. 

Of  the  latter  there  were  flve. 

These  rose  at  once  and  followed  him  to  the 
door. 

The  dwarf  halted  at  the  door. 

''  Pass  out,"  he  cried  to  his  friends,  '^d  I  will 
follow  you." 

He  waited  till  they  had  disappeared. 

Then  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  dagger,  and, 
advancing  to  the  first  table,  stuck  it,  quivering, 
into  the  wood. 

"There,"  he  cried,  "there  is  my  defiance, 
Vengeance  and  Death  is  the  motto  of  mc 
and  mine." 

Then,  without  another  word,|he  hurried  out. 

"Close  the  doors  once  more,'*  said  Max 
Bowden. 

They  were  closed  again  immediately,  and  the 
captain  continued, 

"My  friends,  after  holding  for  a  year  the 
honourable  oflice  of  captain  to  the  society,  I 
resign  it.  It]  is  my  province  to  name  the  one 
whom  I  desire  to  be  my  successor  ;  but  it  is  also 
yotir  province  to  record  by  your  votes  your  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  my  choice.  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  pieside 
over  this  society,  and  the  regret  I  feel  at  de- 
livering up  my  charge.  But  I  have  one  cause 
which  makes  me  experience  the  regret  less, 
which  is,  that  I  have  such  unbounded  confidence 
in  my  successor.  The  one  whom  I  name  as  my 
candidate  for  the  captaincy  is  Harold  Fordyce, 
the  apprentice  of  Frank  Leslie,  the  armourer." 

There  was  a  loud  murmur  as  he  pronounced 
thcFC  words. 

A  murmur  of  undoubted  approbation. 

Richard  Langham  rose  while  this  was  proceed- 
ing. 

"  I  secon4  this  with  all  my  heart,*'  he  said. 
"  Is  there  any  other  candidate  ?" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  I  have  proposed^ihat  Harold  [Fordyce'<  shall 


be  your  captain  for  the  ensuing  year,*'  said  Max 
Bowden.  "  Those  who  are  against  this  will  bo 
kind  enongh  to  express  their  wishes  by  holding 
up  their  hands." 

There  was  no  response. 

"Those  who  are  for  this  election  will  now 
hold  up  their  hands.*' 

At  these  words,  every  hand  was  raised,  and 
then,  amid  loud  cheers,  Harold  was  conducted 
by  Max  to  the  chair  at  the  end  of  the  great 
room,  and  installed  in  his  place. 

After  this  Harold  made  a  short  speech,  speak- 
ing of  the  pleasure  which  it  gave  him  to  accept 
the  office,  and  askings  his  friends  to  approve  his 
choice  of  Richard  Langham  ai  Peter  Quelf's 
successor  in  the  office  of  snb-lientenant. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  meeting  enthusiasti- 
cally responded  in  favour  of  his  proposition,  and 
then  the  business  was  closed  for  the  night,  and 
the  Apprentices  set  themselves  to  enjoyment. 

After  the  meeting,  Richard  Langham  accom- 
panied the  newly-elected  captain  on  his  way 
home. 

"Harold,"  he  said,  **J  have  had  a  ttruige 
order  this  day,  or  rather  my  master,  Oregory 
Anvil,  the  blacksmith,  has." 

«  And  what  is  that  ?**  asked  Harold. 

"Why,*'  said  Langham,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  old  boat,  "we  have  had  an  order  for  twenty- 
four  iron  bars.  They  are  to  be  fitted  to  the 
windows  of  an  old  house.  They  will  not  say 
where  the  house  is,  or  how  we  are  to  get  to  it. 
When  they  are  done  we  are  to  take  the  bars  and 
fit  them  to  the  windows  on  the  premises.  They 
are  to  be  paid  for  in  a  princely  manner ;  bnt 
we  are  to  be  blindfolded  when  we  take  them 
home." 

"  Quite  a  mystery,^*  said  Harold,  settling  him- 
self iudiflerently  to  the  oars. 

He  had  no  sooner  done  so,  however,  and 
pushed  off  into  the  broad,  moonlit  stream,  than 
a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him. 

Prudence,  however,  was  now,  as  it  were,  part 
of  himself  in  consequence  of  the  trials  he  had 
gone  through,  and  he  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
eager  wish  he  had  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Lady  Blanche,  resolved  to  act  cautiously. 

"  Will  you  let  me  come  and  help  you  ?*'  said 
he. 

Dick  Langham  thought  a  moment. 

"  I  will  ask  my  master,"  he  said,  "  and  let 
you  know.    But  how  can  you  aid  me  ?" 

"  Trust  mc,  and  I  will,"  answered  Harold. 

In  his  own  mind  the  thought  was — 

"Who  knows  if  this  strange  incarceration 
has  not  something  to  do  with  Blanche  Marche- 
ville  P" 

"  Well,"  said  Dick,  "  if  you  will  meet  me  to- 
morrow  night  you  will  find  me  just  as  I  am 
going  to  the  old  house  in  the  vehicle.  I  will 
say  that  you  are  one  of  my  master's  other  ap- 
prentices." 

Eagerly  ^Harold  waited  for  the  following 
night. 

At  length  darkness  came  on. 

In  these  matters  the  Young  Apprentice  had 
began  to  take  the  armourer  into  his  confidence, 
«nd  it  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  he 
should  detail  to  him  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  occurred  at  the  "  Leathern 
Bottle." 

The  giant  listened  intently. 
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"  I  congratulate  yon,  my  boy,"  he  said,  when 
Harold  had  finished  speeOdng,  *' I  congratulate 
yon  on  haying  been  elected  to  a  poet  which  is 
really  honourable.  And  again,  I  applaud  your 
foreeight.  I  aee  plainly,  aa  well  aa  you,  this 
fact— Gregory  AuTil,  the  blacksmith,  Richard 
Langham's  master,  is  accounted  the  cleverest 
blacksmith  in  London,  besides  being  a  secret 
and  dose  man.  I  will  wager,  then,  that  Lord 
Raymond  having  taken  this  lady  prisoner,  will 
employ  Gregory  to  forge  the  bolts  to  keep  her 
secure  " 
*<  That  is  what  I  thought/*  said  Harold. 
"You  thought  right.  Now,  if  you  are  re- 
solved to  run  wis  risk  for  her  sake,  I  blame  you 
not.  Go,  and  my  blessing  with  you.  But  take 
care.  Trust  no  one  ;  not  even  Richard  Lang- 
ham,  and  remember  the  watch-word  of  the 
Royalist  to-night-*  Till  Death.* " 

With  this  advice  well  at  his  heart  Harold  sat 
out,  and  making  his  way  towards  Fleet  Street 
soon  reached  the  spot  which  had  been  appointed 
by  Dick  Langham  for  their  rendezvous. 

The  blacksmith's  apprentice  advanced  eagerly 
towards  him  from  a  dark  comer. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,'*  he  said  ;  "  I  am 
going  alone,  and  I  feel  somewhat  nervous.  I 
heard  xny  master  speak  of  danger.  Now  you 
know,  Harold,  I  am  no  coward,  but  siogle- 
handed  one  can  do  nothing.** 

"  Well,  I  am  here,"^  said  Harold ;  "  where  is 
the  carriage  7" 

"It  is   here   round   the   comer,"   retnmed 
Richard. 
They  at  once  proceeded  to  the  next  street. 
The  carriage  was  in  waiting  ;  two  grim  men 
on  the  box. 
One  of  them  advanced  to  Richard. 
"  Whom  bring  you  ?'* 
«» A  friend.*' 

He  then  turned  to  Harold. 
"  What  is  the  watch-word  ?'* 
"  Till  Death  I'* 
Dick  Langham  started. 
"  How  know  you  that  ?**  he  asked 
"  I  cannot  tell,"  returned  Harold,  in  a  whifper  ; 
"suffice  it  that  I  know  it  and  that  it  will  be 
my  pledge  of  safety." 
They  had  no  further  time  for  parley. 
The  men  helped  them  into  the  carriage,  linen 
bandages  were  placed  over  their  eyes,  and  then 
the  vehicle  moved  off. 

They  proceeded  for  some  distance  along  a 
dark  road— it  might  have  been  mid  day  for  all 
they  could  see — ^until  they  arrived  before  the 
gates  of  a  great  mansion  surrounded  by  gloomy 
walls,  and  a  courtyard  whose  uneven  pavement 
was  overgrown  by  weeds  and  grass. 

Into  this  courtyard  the  vehicle  lumbered,  and 
the  two  boys  were  handed  out,  still  blindfolded. 
"  Pass  on,  Hubert,*'  said  one  of  the  men  to  the 
other,  "  we  can  bring  the  bars  in  afterwards." 

Led  into  the  hall  of  the  mansion,  they  were 
conducted  up  a  staircase  into  a  large  bed-cham- 
ber with  two  high  windows. 

Here  the  bandages  were  removed,  and  they 
could  tell  what  kind  of  place  they  were  in. 

It  was  a  spacious  chamber,  fumished  in  a 
quaint  and  antique  style,  with  grim  pictures 
glaring  down  from  the  walls  upon  the  glazed 
wood  of  the  floors,  and  the  pnm,  high-backed 
chairs,  and  the  white  bed— portraits  whose  eyes 


seemed  to  follow  the  young  apprentices  as  they 
moved. 

One  in  particular  they  noticed.  It  was  near  to 
a  second  door  and  opposite  the  entrance  through 
which  they  had  been  led  in,  and  was  a  portrait 
of  James  I.,  King  of  England. 

It  was  splendidly  executed,  and  seemed  as  if 
it  were  alive. 

"  This  is  the  room  where  the  work  is  to  be 
done,**  said  the  man,  who  had  now  placed  on  a 
black  mask  ;  "  the  bars  are  to  be  fitted  to  those  * 
windows,  twelve  to  each — six  lenghtways  and  six 
crossways.  The  iron  will  be  brought  to  you. 
You  understand  your  work  and  will  require  no 
assistance.  There  is  no  occasion  for  hurry,  and 
refreshments  will  be  sent  you.** 

The  boys  were  now  busily  preparing  their 
tools. 

Harold's  experience  in  the  armourer's  work- 
shop, although  not  so  hard  as  that  of  Langham's 
at  the  forge  of  Gregory  Anvil,  made  him  able 
to  assist  in  the  labour  which  was  now  set  before 
them,  and,  as  soon  as  the  bars  were  brought  in, 
they  began  in  good  earnest. 

They  had  fitted  in  twelve  bars,  and  were  rest- 
ing, when  Langham's  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  pictures  round  the  walls. 

"I  wonder  if  these  are  family  portraits?" 
said  he.    "  They're  ugly  enough  some  of  them, 
I'm  sure," 
"  Tes ;  but  I  think  I  recognize  one." 
"Which  is  that?" 

"  The  one  above  that  of  King  James.** 
"  What,  that  dark-loking  man  with  the  black 
hair?" 
"  Yes.    Do  you  not  know  him  ?" 
"  No.    I  have  never  seen  him.    Who  is  it  7" 
"The  portrait  is  badly  done,"  said  Harold. 
"  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  meant  for  my  Lord 
Raymond," 

"  What,  the  Royalist  spy,  the  one  who  carried 
oflE  my  Lady  Blanche  ViUiers?** 
"  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  so." 
"  It  would  be  strange  were  it  so,"  mused 
Langham,  aloud,  "  strange  if  we  had  diseovered 
thus  the  very  spot  where  she  is  concealed." 
Suddenly  he  started. 

Then,  taking  Harold  by  the  arm,  he  drcir 
suddenly  away  to  the  window. 

"  What  ails  you  ?"  said  Harold,  observing  his 
companion*s  flushed  face. 

"Don't  look  round,"  said  Langham,  in  an 
excited  whisper,  "  don't  look  round.  The  eyes 
of  James  /.  arc  inoving  /'* 
"  What  mean  you  7"  asked  Harold. 
"  /  meatiy'  said  the  blacksmith's  apprentice, 
^^tJiat  there  U  a  man  concealed  behind  that 
picture  reatching  it$»  We  must  be  careful,  for 
the  same  holes  which  admit  of  his  seeing  admit 
also  of  his  firing  on  us.    Let  us  work  on." 

"Yes,"  said  Hirold,  "or,  rather,  let  us  ring 
this  bell,  and  ask  for  some  refreshment.    We 
can  see,  then,  if  this  is  a  fact." 
Harold  rang  the  bell. 

In  a  moment,  as  if  some  one  had  been  waiting 
outside,  a  man  entered. 
«  What  is  it  7"  he  asked. 
"We  are  weary  and   require   refreshment," 
said  Harold. 

Without  any  reply  the  man  passed  out  once 
more,  and  in  a  few  minutes  came  back  with  a 
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tray  on  which  was  a  fine  ham  and  some  new 
bread  and  a  j or  of  foaming  ale. 

"  Eat  and  drink  at  yomr  will,"  said  the  man  ; 
"but  I'll  giye  you  one  piece  of  advice — be  quick 
if  you  desire  to  go  home  before  to-morrow  night. 
If  yon  cannot  finish  your  work  by  dawn  you  will 
have  to  remain  all  to-morrow  until  dark.*' 

Harold  smiled. 

*'  If  we  are  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  we 
shall  not  be  loth  to  remain,"  he  said. 

They  seated  themselves  at  a  little  table  near 
the  door,  and  opposite  the  portrait  of  James  I. 

The  man  ebood  by  as  they  ate,  and  they  could 
not,  therefore,  indulge  in  any  private  conver- 
sation. 

Th^  could,  however,  keep  watch,  and  this 
they  did. 

••See,"  whispered  Harold ;  "the  eyes  moved 
again." 

•'  Watch  them     But  don't  move." 

They  kept  their  eyes  apparently  upon  their 
plates,  but,  every  now  and  then,  they  raised 
them  to  the  picture. 

The  eyes  were  not  moving  now. 

By  some  mysterious  agency  the  picture  was 
perfect,  yet  the  eyes  were  changed. 

Harold  now  hurried  his  meal. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  once  more  at 
work. 

When  the  room  was  cleared,  Harold  hurried 
to  the  door  opposite. 

It  was  fast  locked,  but  the  k^-hole  was  large, 
and  besides,  the  eyes  in  the  picture  could  not 
see  any  one  near  it. 

Harold  was,  after  all,  but  a  boy. 

The  first  glance  he  took  startled  him  out  of 
his  propriety. 

«» Here,  here,  Dick  !"  he  cried. 

The  blaclumith's  apprentice  approached. 

"  Look  through,"  cried  Harold ;  "  there  is 
what  1  seek." 

Langham  glanced  through. 

There,  stretched  on  a  bed— now  fast  asleep^ 
lay  a  young  girl. 

Her  two  wrists  were  fastened  tightly  together 
with  a  cord ;  her  legs  also  were  bound  just  above 
the  knees,  the  fastening  burying  itself  cruelly  in 
the  soft  flesh,  as  could  be  seen  plainly  beneath 
the  disturbed  night-dress. 

The  bound  hands  were  pressed  up  prayerfully 
upon  the  soft  bosom ;  the  red  lips  were  pirted  ; 
the  bright  hair  streaming  over  the  delicious 
shoulders. 

"  Oh  !  how  beautiful  she  is,"  cried  Dick  Lang- 
ham,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?'*  asked  Harold. 

"  No ;  but  she  must  be  an  angel  from  heaven," 
exclaimed  the  young  blacksmith,  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Harold,  "  that  is  Blanche 
Marcheville." 

The  young  blacksmith  looked  again. 

"  Let's  wait,"  he  said, "  until  to-morrow  night, 
and  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
farther  discoveries." 

They  proceeded  now  to  the  windows,  and  once 
more  commenced  their  work. 

What  they  had  now  to'do  would  have  occupied 
but  an  hour  reasonably ;  but  it  was  full  three 
hours  before  they  had  completed  their  ta^k. 

The  dawn  was  now  breaking. 


In  through  the  heavily  curtained  window 
poured  the  golden  light.  • 

Then  the  man  entered. 
"  Have  yon  finished  yet  7''  he  asked. 
"Yes." 

He  advanced  at  once,  placed  the  bandages 
once  more  over  their  eyes,  and  took  their  hands. 
"You  have  to  remain  here  all  day  now,"  ho 
said;  *' follow  me." 

He  led  them  down  the  stairs  until  they  felt 
the  cold  air  of  a  basement  story  rudiing  over 
them. 

"Where  are  you  conducting  us?"  asked 
Harold.    "  I  trust  there  is  no  treachery." 

"  No  treachery  on  the  part  of  any  one  here," 
returned  their  conductor ;  "yon  will  be  treated 
well ;  you  will  live  in  the  best  of  style,  and  as  soon 
as  night  comes  you  will  be  taken  back  to  your 
homes.    Here  is  your  chamber  for  the  day." 

When  the  bandages  were  removed  from  their 
eyes,  they  found  themselves  in  a  large  chamber 
with  stone  walls  and  grated  windows,  but  with 
a  large  fire  fiickering  in  its  large  grate,  making 
the  bare  place  look  comfortable  and  genial. 

Here  they  settled  themselves  for  the  day. 

There  was  every  convenience— every  kindness 
shown  them,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  escape. 

So  they  made  the  best  of  it,  and  talked  with 
the  two  men  who  watched  them,  and  waited  for 
night. 

It  came  at  length. 

Slowly  enough,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  ^tbem 
who  were  watching  so  eagerly. 

About  nine  o'dlook  one  of  the  men  said, 

"  Now»  you  are  at  liberty  to  go.  When  I  have 
blindfolded  you  again,  I  will  conduct  you  to  the 
carriage.'* 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  ascended  the  stone 
steps,  and  had  once  more  entered  the  carriage, 
and  drove  off  towards  London. 

Daring  the  journey  Harold  did  not  speak  a 
word. 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
but  never  a  wink  of  sleep  nad  he. 

Se  was  counting  the  turnings. 

On  arriving  at  the  Strand,  the  boys  were  re- 
leased, and  the  carriage  drove  away, 

Harold  waited  until  the  men  were  ont  of  car- 
shot. 

Then  he  said,  gaily, 

"  Dick,  have  you  any  desire  to'go  back  to  tlio 
house  we  have  just  left  7" 

The  blacksmith's  apprentice  gazed  at  him  in 
surprise. 

"  What  do  you  mean  7"  he  said. 

"I  will  tell  you.  I  could,  starting  from  thi^ 
point,  and  being  blindfolded  again,  take  you 
straight  to  the  house.  Within  a  fortnight  Lady 
Blanche  Yilliers  shall  be  with  her  husband." 


CHAPTER    XVIIL 
TO  THE  RESCUE,  APPBENTIOES  1 

On  the  evening  following  this  adventure  Harold 
sallied  forth  to  endeavour  to  find  his  way  to  the 
old  house  before  sending  word  to  Lord  Clement 
Yilliers. 

He  had  a  good  night  upon  which  to  carry  out 
his  advenvre,  for  it  was  so  dark  that  he  might 
jnst  as  welFhave  been  blindfolded. 
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He  went  on  and  on  without  hesitation,  tarning 
first  to  the  riglit  and  then  to  the  left,  until  he 
came  right  out  in  the  country. 

At  length  he  arrived  opposite  a  big  house 
where  the  gates  were  supported  on  either  side 
by  high  heavy  pillars. 

**  This  must  be  the  place,"  he  said,  and,  gliding 
up  beneath  the  wall,  be  crept  aiTay  to  the  rear 
of  the  premises. 

Here  he  found  himself  on  a  marshland,  where 
there  was  scarcely  a  bush  or  a  tree  available  for 
concealment. 

Olandng  up  at  the  back  of  the  house,  he  saw 
a  light  glimmering  in  a  room  high  above  him. 

To  the  two  windows  of  this  room  were  iron 
bars. 

He  counted  thMi,  and  found  twelve  io  each. 

His  heart  leaped  witji  joy  as  he  saw  this. 

He  had  discovered  Lord  Raymond's  secret. 

He  had  It  now  In  his  power,  by  acting  pru- 
dently, to  thwart  the  villain  whom  he,  of  all 
others,  hated  most  cordially. 

Carefully  noting  the  spot,  therefore,  where 
the  house  stood,  the  Toung  Apprentice  made 
his  way  once  more  into  the  high  road,  and 
walked  rapidly  towards  home. 

The  next  morning  he  dispatched  a  letter  to 
Lord  Clement  Villiers,  informing  him  of  his 
discovery,  and  begging  him  to  send  him  instruc- 
tions how  to  act. 

To  this  he  received  an  answer  in  a  week, 
begging  him  to  keep  watch,  but  not  to  do  any- 
thing precipitate,  or  to  allow  them  to  know  that 
he  was  observing  their  actions. 

He  promised  to  b^  up  in  London  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  week,  and  he  kept  his 
word. 

Coming  up  after  dusk  one  evening,  he  had  a 
long  interview  with  the  armourer,  after  which 
Harold  was  called  in. 

<*  Harold,"  said  the  giant,  smilingly  ;  **  I  have 
heard  that  you  have  been  elected  Captain  of  the 
Apprentices.  You  are  now  in  possession  of  a 
great  power,  and  we  are  going  to  ask  yon  to  use 
it.  Through  you  Lord  Villiers  has  discovered 
the  place  where  his  wife  is  concealed,  and, 
through  yonr  aid,  he  may  be  enabled  to  deliver 
her." 

**  If  /can  do  anything,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
do  it  for  Lord  Villiers,"  said  Harold,Jeager]y. 

<*  There  is  danger,"  said  the  giant. 

**0f  that  I  am  never  afraid,"  returned 
Harold.    "  I  think  I  have  before  proved  that." 

*'  Cood ;  such  I  had  supposed  would  be  your 
answer,"  returued  the  armourer.  *'  Listen,  then, 
my  lad,  and  we  will  eiplain.  Treachery  must 
be  met  by  treachery,  more  especially  in  this 
case.  Lord  Villiers  will  write  a  letter  to  Lord 
Raymond  in  which  he  will  imitate  the  writing  of 
one  of  his  special  friends.  This  letter  will  have 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Raymond 
by  a  trusty  mesnenger,  and  this  messenger  will  bo 
kept  in  the  house  all  night.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  he  must  endeavour  to  reach  the  room 
where  Lady  Blanche  is  confined,  and  remove  the 
bars  from  the  windows.  Then  he  will  drop  from 
the  casement  a  cord  which  will  be  okeived  be* 
low  by  Lord  Villiers,  who  will  be  w#ting  there 


with  a  trusty  body  of  your  fellow  apprentices. 
He  will  then  draw  up  the  cord  and  fasten  tbo 
rope,  which  will  then  be  attached  to  it  to  the 
bed,  and  thus  Lady  Villiers  will  be  enabled  to 
descend,  l^and  Richurd  Langham,  Gregory 
Anvil's  apprentice,  fixed  up  those  bars  and  you 
will  be  the  best  to  remove  them." 

'* Yes,  sir,"  said  Harold.  "It  took  hours  to 
fix  them  up.  It  would  take  but  half  an  hour  to 
remove  them  if  I  had  the  proper  tools." 

**  You  are  willing,  then,  to  enter  the  house  as 
the  messenger !" 

"  I  am,  sir—on  one  condition.'* 

"  Which  is " 

"That  I  go  alone." 

"  Alone  1  And  pray  why  do  yon  despise  the 
aid  of  others?" 

•<  Because  it  would  be  safer  to  be  alone,  and 
it  would,  moreover,  do  away  with^  all  sus- 
picion." 

"  Do  you  think,  however,  that  you  oould  dis- 
guise yourself  sufficiently  to  pass  as  a  stranger 
to  Lord  Raymond  !" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  were  to  disguise  myself  as  a 
man  with  a  beard,  and  so  on,  I  have  no  doubt  I 
could.    At  any  rate,  I  am  willing  to  try.'* 

"  Oood  ;  then  to-morrow  night  we  will  make 
the  attempt  In  the  meanwhile  you  can  choose 
those  of  your  companions  whom  you  wish  to 
accompany  you,  and  let  them  come  to  this  house 
at  dusk  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  only  bring  <md— Dick  Langham.  He 
will  be  able  to  keep  watch  while  Lord  Villiers 
scales  the  rope.  More  would  only  excite  sus- 
picion uselessly." 

"  Well,  well,  have  it  all  your  own  way,"  said 
the  armourer.  "  You  shall  not  make  a  failure 
and  lay  it  to  us." 

On  the  following  evening,  at  dark,  Lord 
Villiers  presented  himself  at  the  house  of  Frank 
Leslie,  and  a  short  time  after  Harold  entered 
the  room  where  he  sat  eagerly  consulting  with 
the  armourer. 

It  was  Harold— but  Harold  so  disguised  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  be  recognised, 
except  when  he  purposely  spoke  in  his  own 
voice. 

He  had  a  black  beard,  a  black  wig,  a  large 
moustache  of  the  same  hue  overshadowed  his 
mouth,  while  shaggy  eye-brows  obscured  the 
youthful  light  of  his  eyes. 

He  had  darkened  his  complexion  with  some 
strong  walnut  juice,  and,  completing  his  disguise 
by  his  suit  of  clothes,  fitted  only  for  a  man  of 
forty,  he  was  completely  changed. 

"Well,  I  think  you'll  do  well,"  said  the 
armourer,  with  a  smile.  "  I  did  not  know  you 
myself  until  you  spoke.  Lord  Villiers,  will  you 
give  him  the  letter  and  the  instructions  ?" 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Lord  Clement.  "  You  arc 
to  say  that  you  have  just  arrived  from  the  camp 
of  the  king  with  special  news  nnd  orders.  Tho 
watchword,  is  *  For  the  King  and  England.'  Bo 
careful  not  to  forget  it,  for  to  do  so  would  be 
death.    Go,  and  may  Heaven  w.itch  over  you." 

"  Shall  I  go  on  in  advance  ?'* 

"Yes;  I  will  follow  within  earshot  until  we 
are  in  sight  of  the  house,  and  then  I  will  wait 
until  I  have  seen  you  enter,  after  which  I  will 
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take  Dp  my  station  beneath  the  barred  win- 
dows." 

Harold  placed  the  letter  and  the  silk  cord  in 
his  bosom,  and,  having  shaken  hands  with  his 
master  and  Lord  TiUien,  he  proceeded  down- 
ataiiB. 

He  had  nearly  reached  the  street  door,  and 
LordVilliers  had  already  began  descending  the 
stairs,  when  a  light  form  burst  out  from  a 
room. 

It  was  Ettie  Lsslie. 

••  Good-bye,  Harold,"  she  said;  "be  careful 
of  your  life,  for  my  sake.'* 

He  stooped  down,  kissed  her,  and  was  out  in 
the  street  before  Villiers  had  reached  the 
passage,  and  he  was  soon  riding  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  London  Bridge. 

Reaching  the  old  house,  without  further  delay 
he  went  boldly  to  the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  a  man-servant,  of  evidently 
military  appearance, 

**  What  is  it  you  want  7*'  he  askeil,  somewhat 
Borlily. 

"  To  aee  Lord  Ri>ymond,"  said  Harold. 

•*  What  is  the  watchword  V 

"  For  the  King  and  England  I*'  returned  the 
Young  Apprentice,  beldly. 

"  Enter  then  ;  this  way,"  said  the  man. 

Then  the  heavy  door  was  clanged  to,  and  the 
belts  were  shot  once  more^  and  Harold  was  in 
the  lion's  den. 

He  was  kept  waiting  but  a  few  moments 
before  the  gloomy  servant  appeared  once  more, 
and  ushered  him  up  into  the  presence  of  Lord 
Baymond. 

The  latter  eyed  him  severely. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Ambrose  Laybome." 

"  You  come  from  the  camp  ?" 

"  I  do,  my  lord.*'       ' 

«  Were  things  ill  or  well  ?" 

"  They  were  very  ill,  my  lord,  as  far  as  J  could 
judge,'  said  the  disguised  messenger.  "The 
king  was  nearly  surrounded,  and  Cromwell  had 
been  victorious  in^  every  engagement,  great  or 
small." 

"  Bad,  bad,"  muttered  Lord  Raymond,  pacing 
up  and  down  as  be  read  the  letter.  "  Can  you 
remain  till  the  morning  ?" 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

"Good;  we  are  all  soldiers  here.  Bat  we 
will  endeavour  to  make  you  comfortable  while 
you  are  with  ua." 

Harold  smiled. 

"I  shall  find  no  change  in  remaining  here, 
except  that  it  will  be  far  more  pleasant  than 
what  I  have  sometimes  to  put  up  with." 

"Will you  take  some  refreshment?  Yes,  of 
course  ;  a  soldier  never  refuses  that.  Ring  the 
bell,  then;  that  is  right.  Now,  sit  down  by 
that  fire,  and  make  yourself  comfortable,  for  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you." 

Harold  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  then,  sitting 
down  by  the  blazing  log-fire,  he  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  his  great  enemy. 

**  Now,  Ambrose,"  said  the  latter,  as  soon  as 
the  grim  domestic  had  brought  in  the  refresh- 


ments, "now,  Ambrose,  I  have  need  of  a  mes- 
senger this  night ;  but  I  fear  you  know  little 
of  London." 

The  Young  Apprentice  saw  at  once  that  if  he 
confessed  his  knowledge  of  the  metropolis  he 
would  be  sent  out,  perhaps,  and  thus  bis  pur- 
pose would  be  entirely  defeated. 

"  I  fear  I  do  not  know  enough  to  be  a  messen- 
ger," he  said!  **  the  king's  cause  would  severely 
suffer  in  my  hands." 

Lord  Raymond;iittle*knew  how  deeply  true 
these  vords  were. 

"No,  truly,"  he  said;  "it  would  not  be  safe 
to  trust  you  on  such  an  expedition  as  that  for 
which  I  require  a  messenger.  But  I  can  tell 
you  how  you  can  aid  me." 

Harold  did  not  replv,  except  by  a  bow. 

"  There  is  a  person  m  this  house  who  requires 
watching.  If  you  are  not  too  tired  to  sit  up  this 
night,  I  can  send  on  my  errand  the  man  who 
generally  watches  and  you  can  take  his  place." 

This  was  exactly  what  the  Young  Apprentice 
desired. 

"  Very  well,  my  lord,"  he  said  ; "  I  am  used  to 
such  work  as  watching.    I  will  do  as  you  wish," 

"  Come  this  way,  then,"  cried  Lord  Raymond ; 
"  drink  another  glass  of  that  wine  lUst,  it  will 
warm  you,  and  I  will  see  that  in  three  hours  you 
are  supplied  with  more  refreshments." 

He  led  the  way  into  a  long  narrow  strip  of  a 
room  which  adjoined  that  of  Lady  Blanche. 

A  man  was  sitting  here  by  a  large  fire. 

*< Dudley,"  said  Raymond,  "I  nave  need  of 
you.    Here  Is  one  who  will  take  your  place." 

The  man  rose  most  readily. 

"  I  will  willingly  resign  my  post,"  he  said  ; 
"it  becomes  monotonous.  The  lady  makes  no 
attempt  at  escape  ;  and  all  is  so  still,  I  almost 
faU  asleep." 

*<  Come  to  my  room,  then.  I  will  give  you 
work  which  will  keep  you  awake,  I  can  tell 
you.  See  here,"  added  Raymond,  to  Harold ; 
"  by  standing  on  this  table  you  can  see  through 
into  the  room.  You  need  not  fear  to  look,  be- 
cause the  holes  represent  the  eyes  of  a  portrait, 
and  the  lady  is  now  asleep.  Get  up  upon  the , 
steps  there,  and  see  for  yourself." 

Harold  ran  up  at  once,  and  glanced  through 
at  the  occupant  of  the  room. 

There  she  was,  sure  enough,  her  lovely  face 
leaning  on  her  hand. 

She  was  fast  asleep,  and  her  lovely  eyes  there- 
fore were  hidden;  but  there  was  enough  of 
beauty  in  her  bright  flushed  cheeks,  her  white, 
warm  arms,  and  Uie  lovely  bosom,  half  exposed. 

Harold  kept  himself,  by  a  strenuous  effort, 
from  yielding  to  the  inclination  he  felt  to  burst 
into  an  exclamation  of  admiration  and  pleasure, 
and  descended  quietly. 

Then  he  said,  seating  himself  by  the  fire— 

"  Well  she's  a  prize  worth  guarding.  Is  there 
any  fear  of  any  one's  attempting  to  take  her 
away?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  am  watched  everywhere ; 
and  some  night,  when  I  least  expect  it,  I  may 
find  her  gone.  Therefore,  if  you  hear  the  least 
noise,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  let  me  know.'* 

"  Is  the  key  of  the  door  here  ?" 
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"  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.'* 

**  Let  me  have  it  then ;  will  it  not  be  better  ?" 

Lord  Baymond  hesitated. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Why  should  you  have  it? 
I  can  admit  you  or  any  one  else,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary.'* 

**  Tes ;  but  ere  you  could  enter  she  might 
escape.  Howeyer,  that  is  your  business.  It 
doesn't  matter  to  me  what  hs^pens  to  her.'* 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  by  the  fire  apparently 
perfectly  disinterested  in  the  matter,  but  in 
reality  bursting  with  impatience. 

Lord  Baymond  thought  a  moment. 

"  Well,*'  he  said,  "perhaps  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  have  it.    Here  it  is.'* 

He  handed  it  to  Harold  as  he  spoke,  and  it 
may  be  imagined  that  he  seized  it  eagerly. 

"  Good,"  he  said.  "  If  I  hear  any  noise,  I  will 
come  to  you." 

'*  Very  weU,  but  do  not  do  so  unless  you  are 
compelled,  because  I  haye  long  and  urgent  dis- 
patches to^write." 

So  saying,  he  went  away,  and  left  Harold 
alone. 

For  some  time  he  did  not  move. 

He  listened  to  every  sound. 

Then  he  approached  Lord  Baymond's  door, 
and  peeped  in. 

He  was  bending  over  his  writing  anzioudy. 

*•  Good,"  thought  Harold ;  "  now  is  my  time." ' 

Stealthily  he  went  up  to  the  other  door,  and 
inserted  the  key  in  the  lock. 

SIowIt  he  turned  it. 

It  yidded  easily. 

Bvldently  Lord  Baymond  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  entering  the  room,  or  had  had  the  easy 
lock  put  on  in  order  that  the  sleeper  might  not 
be  aroused  by  them. 

Closing  the  door  rapidly,  Harold  approached 
the  bed,  and  placed  his  hand  on  Blanche*B 
shoulder. 

"Wake,"  he  cried;  "wake. 

The  girl  started  up  in  a  fright. 

"Hush,  hush  I"  exclaimed  Harold,  pressing 
his  hand  oyer  her  mouth ;  "it  is  Harold  the 
Apprentice.  I  am  come  to  save  you.  Lord 
ViUiers  is  below ;  quick,  dress  yourself  while  I 
remove  those  bars  from  the  window." 

"You  are  not  Harold,"  she  said.  "It  is 
Harold's  voice,  but  neither  his  face  nor  form.  I 
have  been  deceived  so  often  that  I  know  not 
whem  to  trust." 

"  It  is— it  is !  I  swear  it !  You  hate  not  for- 
gotten, surely,  when  yeu  pinned  the  brooch  upon 
my  breast  when  I  saved  you  from  the  convent 
and  from  your  armed  enemies.  Do  not  delay. 
Lord  Clement  is  below,  waiting  for  you  eagerly. 
See,  here  is  the  silken  cord  which  is  to  draw  up 
the  rope  by  which  you  can  descend." 

His  voice  was  now  so  well  defined  that  she 
could  now  recognise  him, 

'Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  in   an  eager  whisper. 

Yes,  yes ;  I  know  you  now.  Go  to  the  case- 
ment and  do  your  work,  and  I  will  dress  my- 
self quickly." 

He  at  once  quitted  her  side,  and  she  drew  the 
curtain  of  the  bed  around  her,  so  as  to  put  on 
her  clothes  while  her  deliverer  worked. 

Steadily  and  swiftly,  too,  the  Young  Appren- 
tice laboured  at  his  task. 


One  after  another  the  bars  of  one  of  the 
windows  were  removed',  and  presently  the  cold 
air  tiiat  enveloped  her  form  told  Ciady  Blanche 
that  he  had  opened  the  casement. 

Without  yet  returning  to  her  he  threw  down 
the  silken  cord,  to  which  was  attached  a  little 
leaden  pellet ;  though,  where  it  fell,  or  who 
was  there  to  receive  it,  he  could  not  tell  in  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  night. 

Whoever  was  there,  however,  he  soon  found 
by  a  tug  at  the  cord  that  the  end  of  it  was 
grasped  by  some  human  hands ;  then  a  second 
tug  warned  him  that  all  was  ready,  and  he 
began  to  haul  it  up  quickly. 

It  took  but  a  few  moments  to  bring  the  end 
of  the  rope  lev^  with  the  casement,  and  but  a 
very  few  more  to  fasten  it  securely  to  one  of 
the  posts  of  the  bedstead. 

By  this  time  Lady  Blanche  Villiers  had  placed 
on  her  clothes,  and  was  standing  ready. 

Harold  now  led  her  to  the  window,  and 
pointed  downward  towards  the  dark  expanse. 

"  Are  you  afraid,"  asked  he,  "  to  descend  that 
rope  yourself  P" 

"No,"  she  answered,  oouraeeoudy.  "Help 
me  upon  the  sill  of  the  window,  and  I  wiU 
descend  readily." 

He  raised  her  gently  upon  the  sill,  and  the 
brave  girl  at  once  grasped  the  rope  and  began 
her  descent,  never  stopping  or  lessening  her 
speed,  even  Uiough  the  rough  rope  cut  her  hands 
and  caused  her  the  most  intense  pfldn. 

Harold  held  the  rope  tight  at  the  top  and 
Lord  Clement  Villiers  at  the  bottom,  and 
Blanche  was  soon  clasped  tight  in  the  arms  of 
the  latter. 

Oh,  what  a  sweet  embrace  that  was— that 
first  kiss—that  first  pressure  of  form  to  form 
after  such  a  separation. 

They  had  not  long  to  indulge  in  such  happi- 
ness, however. 

Suddenly,  from  above  them,  Harold's  voice 
was  heard  exclaiming,  as  he  descended  the 
rope — 

*'  Quick,  quick  I  The  alarm  has  been  given. 
We  shall  be  pursued  I" 

The  three  horses,  for,  although  Harold's  steed 
was  now  within  Lord  Baymond's  stable,  Villiers 
had  brought  with  him  a  led  one,  were  within  an 
instant's  walk  of  the  place,  and  they  were  on 
their  backs  and  away  ere  the  door  of  the  old 
house  was  thrown  open. 

How  Lord  Villiers  dashed  away,  clasping  his 
restored  wife  to  his  heart,  and  urging  his  com- 
panions to  determined  exertions. 
The  road  seemed  to  disappear  beneath  him. 
The  trees  flew  by. 

Yet  the  clatter  of  pursuing  foes  could  be 
heard. 

Furious  at  being  overreached,  Lord  Baymond 
had  rushed  into  the  bed-chamber  just  as  Harold 
was  descending. 

"  Ah,  villain  I"  cried  the  spy.  "  Ah !  you  have 
tricked  me,  then  I" 

«  Yes  ;  I,  Harold  the  Apprentice,  have  over- 
reached  you  at  length.  I  defy  you  I  I  laugh  at 
you  I  for  Lady  Blanche  has  escaped  through  me, 
and  is  now  speeding  away  from  this  accnised 
place  in  the  arms  of  her  husband." 

Lord  Baymond  drew  his  sword,  and  rushing 
forward  was  met  by  the  light  sword  of  the 
Young  Apprentice. 


KOTICB.- With  this  Number  la  GIVEN  AWAY  another  splendid  Picture,  printed  in  Seven 
Colours.    Others  will  follow,  to  make  this  Book  a  beautiful  Volume  for  binding. 
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Lord  Baymond  made  a  desperate  thrnBt  at 
hifl   apprentice   adversary,    and,   finding  that 
parried,  Innged  a  second  and  a  third  time,  his 
attempts  being  foiled  on  each  occasion, 
^o.  11. 


**  I  will  kill  yon,  scoundrel,  trickster  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, preparing  for  a  desperate  fight,  and 
clashing  his  blade  against  that  of  his  adversary. 

Bat  alter  a  moment,  however,  he  mshed  away 
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wiflhing  rather  to  permit  hli  enem^to  eicape 
unhurt,  than  bj  wasting  time  oyer  him  lote  the 


chance  of  once  more  obtaining  poaaeMlott  of 
Blanche. 

Ab  we  have  seen,  the  pursuit  was  useless. 

The  horses  which  bore  the  fugitives  seemed 
as  if  they  knew  what  weighty  consequences 
depended  on  their  exertions,  and  entered,  as  it 
were,  into  the  spirit  of  the  flight. 

Once  more  London  Bridge  was  reached  and 
crossed,  and  while  the  far-distanced  pursuers 
gave  up  their  pursuit  in  despair,  the  young 
husband  conducted  his  lovely  bride  to  their 
beautiful  home  beyond  the  village  of  Charing. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  DAOOBB  WITH  THE  BLACK  CROSS. 

Another  two  weeks  passed  away. 

Lord  Clement  Yilliers,  restored  to  hii  lovintf 
wife  by  the  courage  and  address  of  Hatold 
Fordyce,  had  been  to  the  house  of  the  armourer, 
and  held  with  the  giant  a  long  and  earnest  con- 
versation, while  he  had  brougnt  a  splendid  ring 
from  Blanche  to  present  as  i  keepsake  to  the 
Toung  Apprentice. 

Everytiiing  was  quiet  dnHllg  this  short  period. 

There  was  a  cessation  of  mysterious  interviews 
and  mysterious  letters. 

The  armourer  seemed  more  joyful  and  at  easa 
than  he  had  been  for  Some  tiOMf  Md  Hafolo 
himself  forgot  much  of  histumultnods  lifeiaflM 
sweet  companionship  of  Ettle  Leslie. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  dtf,  IiMvlft| 
retired  to  rest  somewhat  eAflfi  he  ky  ill  bM 
thinking  over  the  strange  cirOlltlltiances  that 
edged  in  his  young  life,  until  he  dozed  off  into 
a  heavy  slumber ;  for  hours  he  dreamed  of  maHy 
a  past  scene,  and  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  anticipate 
many  future  stirring  incidents. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  tumult^ 
wherein  he  was  rescuing  Ettie  again  from  soma 
enemy,  he  was  awakened  by  a  scraping  noise } 
and  rousing  himself,  he  saw  that  some  one  was 
endeavouring  to  Open  the  casement  from 
without. 

The  moon  wai  sending  her  silver  beams  into 
the  chamber,  and  as  Harold's  eyes  became  inori 
accustomed  to  the  light,  he  saw  that  It  was  Quell 
the  dwarf. 

Since  so  many  dangers  had  beset  his  path^ 
Harold  had  never  slept  without  keeping  some 
weapon  within  his  reach,  and  he  now  grasped 
tightly  the  handle  of  a  long  knife  which  waa 
suspended  by  a  string  to  the  head  of  his  bed. 

Then  feigning  not  to  be  awakened,  he  watched 
the  movements  of  his  old  enemy. 

The  dwarf  was  in  no  hurry. 

He  desired,  evidently,  to  enttt  the  roofll  with- 
out being  seen. 

Presently  the  window  was  thrown  up  and  he 
glided  in,  a  long  knife  glistening  in  his  hand. 

Eagerly—holding  the  knife  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes, and  keeping  himself  in  readiness  for  a 
spring— the  Young  Apprentice  watched  the 
movements  of  his  adversary. 

But  there  was  evidently  in  the  movements  of 
Peter  Quelf  this  night  a  deeper  design  than 
mere  murder. 

Advancing  io  the  table,  he  struck  the  dagger 
he  held  into  the  table,  and  as  he  did  bO|  and 


passed  away,  Harold  could  see  that  a  roll  of 
paper  was  attached  to  it. 

Once  only  when  he  had  completed  his  task 
the  dwarf  glanced  at  the  bed. 

Bat  it  was  only  to  see  if  the  Toung  Appren- 
tice Was  asleep,  for  he  walked  rapidly  away 
towards  the  door,  and  opened  it  gently. 

This  he  saoceeded  in  doing,  and,  paaring 
along  the  corridor  without,  he  made  ms  way 
towards  the  room  of  the  giant  armourer. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing,  Harold 
rose  from  his  bed  and  followed. 

He  suspected  that  there  might  be  some  mur- 
derous design  in  Quelf  s  mind  against  Frank 
Leslie. 

But  in  this  case  it  was  as  before. 

A  digger  was  stuck  into  the  table  with  a 
P^m  macked  to  it,  and  Quell  prepared  to  re- 

mitt* 

Hanging  back,  Harold  once  more  oonoealed 
hiotself  beneath  the  bod-clothes,  and  the  dwarf, 
ittlering  the  roottf  paeiid  out  of  the  window, 
loafing  it  qpea« 

As  he  did  so,  fiarold  fOM,  fthd,  approaching  it, 
oriedi  at  he  saw  Petet  Quelf  descending  by  a 
tope. 

"I  ilAve  watched  you ;  ifed  let  ns see  there  is 
HO  tt^actey.'' 

'^  Let  tts  see  yon  obey  the  aaffifflooe,*'  answered 
Qhelf ;  **  your  life  and  the  lift  of  those  you  love 
depend  <»  it,"  ^     , 

ig  Ine  casement  HaMM  ut  his  lamp,  and 
^.J  the  paper,  whi^  mm  flierosd  by  a 

^  il  tfflgg^ ^^^  *  luMdlO  in  tii Bhii»80f  a 

This  lettif  WM  i  Mtemaild  floil  QueU  for 
Harold  to  appear  befoto  mefllVttt  of  ike  Black 
CMIiss. 

*  At  tHe  time  appointed  HailM  sii  Oil  Wwards 
his  deitlttation. 

He  cttftd  Uttle  for  the  fad  fiftt  he  INui  tione. 

the  aflaotttw— the  ^ant  LisUe--Wis  Io  be 
MMre.  ittd  he  aottbted  Hot  ttftt  the  summons 
irUoh  indlnded  iaem  IntflttM  also  many  of 
thob  lipprentioe  fflenda, 

BU  Stiurted  bMlire  the  htmt  W&ioh  wlbi  sped- 
iledi  and  arrived  at  the  old  jMMl  some  time 
beColi  he  was  exjMoted. 

Hiding  himitti  in  a  dark  OomOr  when  he 
aoild  Hot  be  eemtt  he  awaited  the  arrital  of  kia 
siends. 

Knowing  the  (daoe  will  \m  oonld,  of  cootM, 
conceal  himself  and  [observe  fheir  movotMnits 
without  being  seeda 

Preeentl/  a  heat/  walk  along  the  etreol  Bade 
him  start  up  on  thl  watdi. 

He  know  «l  onoi  who  it  wai. 

U  Was  Frank  tiodia. 

Harold  ran  aoroH  the  ^road  ftt  onoe  end  spoke 
to  him. 

For  an  instant  the  fllnoafif,  not  knowing  who 
it  was,  prepared  to  act  in  the  defensive,  for 
Harold  was  now  growing  tall  and  big,  and  did 
not  at  all  resemble  the  youthful  wanderer  whom 
the  Man  Without  a  Name -had  introduced  to 
his  house. 

Then  he  recollected  himself. 

«  Ha  1  Harold,**  he  cried,  **  what  do  you  here  ?** 

*<  1  ask  the  same  question,  master,*'  said  Ha- 
rold, smiling.  '*  I  expect  we  are  here  on  the  same 
errand.'* 

"And  whMii  that  r' 
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<<  To  meet  the  membes  of  the  Black  Cross 
Dagger." 

**AhI  hare  yon  than  reoeiyed  atniiimons?" 
aaked  the  giant,  in  8nr|»riae. 

"Ihaye." 

"  And  yon  are  going  7** 

"lam." 

The  armoorer  took  the  youth's  hand  in  his. 

**  You  are  a  braye  lad,"  he  said.  **  U  yon  were 
my  son^  should  be  proud  of  you  ;  as  it  is,  I  hope 
you  will  one  day  haye  a  name  almost  as  dear," 

Harold  trembled  with  pleasurable  emotion. 

He  knew  well  that  be  spoke  of  his  long- 
deaived  union  with  Bttie,  when  manhood  and 
riohes  were  his. 

This,  howeyer,  was  no  time  for  moralizing  on 
auoh  thoughts  as  these. 

"  I  haye  been  waiting  some  time,"  he  said, 
"oyer  there  in  the  dark  archway,  to  see 
whether  any  of  my  old  companions  haye  also 
reoeiyed  the  same  inyitations  as  we  haye.  It  is 
not  yet  the  appointed  time,  is  it  7" 

''Not  withm  a 'quarter  of  an  hour  of  the 
time." 

^  Then  I  will  watch  still.  I  would  be  sworn 
that  Dick  Langham  will  be  here,  if  no  one  else 
is." 

*'  Good ;  then  I  will  enter  alone.  Do  yon  re- 
main heiei  but  not  for  long.  You  will  hear  the 
chimes  presently  and  they  will  guide  you." 

Harold  was  once  more  alone. 

For  a  few  minutes  no  one  approached. 

Presently,  howeyer,  the  tramp  of  feet  was 
heard,  and  Diek  Langham  appeared. 

Again  Harold  ran  aciOBS  the  narrow  thorough- 
fare. 

**  Dick,"  he  said,  "  haye  you  then  been  sum* 
moned?" 

**  Yes ;  and  eight  more.  Let  us  go  in,  we  shall 
be  well  supported." 

'*I  will  go  in  willingly,"  returned  Harold. 
"  Come,  I  will  knock  at  the  door." 

Three  knocks  brought  a  porter  to  the  portal. 

«  What  want  you  7"  asked  he. 

*'  We  are  summoned." 

"  Good.  Go. up  the  stairs.  You  will  find  your 
judges. 

Dick  Langham  started. 

*'  Our  judges  1"  he  said,  tumiug  to  Harold. 

"  Hush  1  Fear  not,"  whispered  Harold ;  *<  let 
Hi  ascend  at  once." 

Tbey  ascended  accordingly. 

Harold,  knowing  the  place  well,  led  the  way 
until,  reaching  the  quaint  old  room,  they  found 
themselyee  in  the  presence  of  twelye  men,  or 
rather  youths,  who  all  wore  masks. 

"  Pass  to  the  right,"  said  the  ^man  who  kept 
the  door. 

On  the  right  stood  a  figure  whom  Harold  well 
knew. 

It  was  the  giant  armourer. 

One  by  one  «he  other  appMntioes  came  in, 
and  then,  as  soon  as  they  were  assembled,  the 
doors  were  elosed  and  the  proceedings  com- 
menced. 

The  one  who  presided  at  this  meeting  was 
not  seen  until  this  moment. 

The  choir  at  the  end  of  the  room  had  been 
yaoaat  until  now;  but,  as  soon  as  the  doors 
were  shut,  there  emerged  from  behind  the  ragged 
tapctftry  a  form  they  well  knew— that  of  Peter 
Qnelf ,  the  dwarf. 


He  was  now  in  his  element. 

He  had  always  crayed  for  supremacy,  always 
eagerly  desired  the  captaincy  of  some  society 
or  other. 

''Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "we  haye  snccQeded 
in  bringing  here  those  who  haye  been  our  worst 
and  .bitterest  foes.  It  is  in  your  power  to 
reyenge  yonrselyes  upon  them  for  the  insults 
which  some  of  your  number  baye  reoeiyed  at 
their  hands.  I  leaye  to  you  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment which  we  shall  inflict.  Their  trial  need 
be  but  brief,  for  from  what  I  haye  told  you  yon 
know  them  to  be  guilty." 

A  loud  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through 
the  assembly. 

Quelf  eyed  his  enemies  triumphantly. 

He  continued, — 

**  You  haye  heard  from  me  what  these  foes  are, 
what  tbey  haye  done  against  us,  how  far  wc 
may  fear  them,  and  bow  tbey  hold  us  in  their 
clutches,  in  some  respects.  You  have  declared 
them  to  be  guilty.  What  shall  be  their  reward  7" 

"  Death  I"  was  the  cry  which  came  from 
many. 

A  cry,  hideous  in  its  intensity,  when  it  was 
remembered  that  those  who  uttered  it  were 
'mostly  boys,  and  none  of  them  properly  arrived 
at  man*s  estate. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

Then  Quelf  made  a  signal  to  one  of  tho 
masked  associates. 

The  boy  bowed  without  speaking,  and  at 
once  quitted  the  room. 

All  waited  in  silence. 

Not  a  murmur  arose  even  from  the  condemned. 

One  of  the  latter,  at  least,  was  plotting 
deeply. 

In  a  few  moments  the  tramp  of  feet  was 
heard,  and  six  men  entered  bearing  muskets. 

These  were  quickly  distributed  amongst  the 
judges. 

The  other  apprentioes  stood  unarmed  and 
helpless  before  them. 

At  this  moment,  just  as  Peter  Quelf  was  pre- 
paring to  issue  his  commands,  Harold  stopped 
forward. 

"  Hold !"  he  cried,  in  as  loud  a  voice  as  ho 
could  assume,  **  hold  1    I  have  a  word  to  say." 

Qnelf  grinned  hideously. 

"  He  is  afraid,'*  thought  he. 

He  was  wrong. 

Harold  remembered  not  only  where  ho  was, 
but  what  he  had  last  seen  there. 

** Speak  on,"  cried  Quelf,  "speak  on.  Let 
your  last  words  be  short." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Harold,  who  had  the  moment 
before  whispered  to  the  giant  armourer,  who 
stood  there,  calm,  still,  contemptuous,  "  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words." 

Quelf  motioned  to  his  friends  to  keep  silence. 

"  Friends,"  cried  Harold,  in  a  loud  voice,  as 
he  moved  towards  the  closed  casement,  "  friends, 
I  repeat,  for  amongst  yeur  number  must  be 
many  who  have  belonged  to  the  honourable 
Society  of  Apprentices,  of  which  I  am  now  the 
captain,  we  have  been  invited  here  under  false 
pretences.  Wc  have  come  hither  in  spite  of 
all  suspicions  and  all  warnings.  We  were 
judged  before  we  came,  and  condemned  when 
we  did  come.  Let  us  have  time  for  our  defence 
and  justice  In  our  sentence," 


^!^ 
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A  mnrmar  of  approbation  ran  tbroaghthe 
aasemblj. 

Peter  Qaelf  trembled. 

Not  with  fear  was  it,  but  from  despair  lest 
his  victims  should  escape  him. 

'^Tes,'*  exclaimed  Harold,  as  the  giant  ar- 
moarer  and  the  other  apprentices  gathered 
round,  and  stood,  as  it  were,  in  a  claster 
near  the  window,  *'  yes,  let  as  have  justice  and 
opportunity  of  defence.  Of  what  are  we  ac- 
cused ?** 

"  Of  treachery  and  other  crimes.  Yon  have 
been  told  already,"  said  Quelf . 

'*  Then,  thus,"  cried  Harold,  "  I  make  my  de- 
fence." 

As  he  spoke  he  touched  the  spring  as  he  had 
seen  the  Man  Without  a  Name,  and  in  an  instant 
the  floor  gave  way. 

But  he  had  reckoned  wrongly. 

He  did  not  know  so  well  as  the  one  whom  he 
imitated  the  capabilities  of  the  trap,  aud  he 
accordingly  saw,  to  his  great  dismay,  that  only 
one  half  of  the  young  conspirators,  with  the  men, 
were  disposed  of. 

The  other  half  were  left, 

Quelf,  the  dwarf,  upon  whom  an  evil  genius 
appeared  to  watch  over,  was  among  those  who 
were  saved  from  the  sudden  fall,  for  he  clung 
to  the  drapery  round  him,  and  swung  himself 
across  the  chasm  to  the  spot  where  his  friends 
were  gathered. 

Now  was  the  time  for  battle. 

The  trap  having  disposed  of  its  victims  rose 
up  again  with  a  crash,  and  left  the  floor  once 
more  level. 

There  stood  the  youths,  with  their  daggers 
and  muskets ;  on  their  breasts  the  semblance  of 
the  dagger  and  the  black  cross. 

Opposite  were  their  enemies,  ranged  ready  to 
receive  them,  with  the  giant  in  their  midst. 

Suddenly,  before  Quelf  and  his  friends  knew 
what  was  about  to  happen,  Frank  Leslie  rushed 
forward,  and,  making  a  spring  across  the  floor, 
seized  Quelf  in  his  arms. 

The  dwarf's  friends  were  so  taken  by  surprise 
that  they  were  unable  to  assist  him  for  the 
moment,  and  the  back  casement  was  opened  ere 
they  knew  what  the  armourer  meant  to  do. 

'*  Go,  evil  one  1"  cried  Frank  Leslie ;  **go  at 
once  to  your  home.  In  the  bosom  of  the  dark 
river  find  your  resting-place.  Accursed  Quelf  I 
let  us  hope  that  at  last  we  are  quit  of  you  for 
ever." 

As  he  said  these  words  he  flung  Quelf  head- 
long through  the  air  into  the  river. 

Then  he  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the 
room. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  my  friends,  and  those  who 
have  inveigled  us  here  under  false  pretences, 
you  have  seen  the  end  of  Peter  Quelf  s  abortive 
attempt.  The  wretched  villain  who,  I  hope, 
has  gone  to  his  account — the  treacherous,  un- 
grateful imp  of  Satan,  who  has  been  nurtured 
and  cared  for  in  my  home  and  with  my  family — 
has  endeavoured  to  destroy  me  and  those  who 
love  me  because  I  have  thwarted  him  in  schemes 
of  villany.  Tell  me  what  more  do  yon  want  of 
us?"  ^ 

•  There  was  a  huddling  together  among  the 
friends  of  Peter  Quelf,  and  then  a  feeble  mur- 
mur arose — 

"  Revenge  I  revenge  !*' 


It  was  a  cowardly  cry— the  cry  of  boys  when 
they  know  they  are  opposed  by  an  adversary 
stronger  than  themselves. 

"  On,  my  boys !"  cried  the  armourer,  drawing 
a  long  dagger  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed 
in  his  belt.  **  On  !  let  us  drive  these  hounds  into 
the  river  I    On,  on  I" 

The  apprentices  obeyed  the  order  willingly. 

Although  they  were  unarmed,  and  their 
adversaries  were  in  possession  of  muskets  and 
swords,  they  were  not  daunted. 

They  guessed  rightly. 

The  young  assassins,  bereft  of  their  leader, 
were  perfecSy  discomfited,  and  after  a  feeble 
resistance  they  yielded. 

There  was  scarcely  a  fight. 

Taken  at  a  disadvantage,  Quelf's  friends  were 
unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion. 

*'  What  are  we  to  do  with  them  V*  said  Harold 
to  his  master, 

"  Let  them  go,"  returned  the  armourer ; 
**  their  leader,  I  hope,  is  dead :  they  are  uselessly 
vindictive.  See  what  an  abortive  and  silly 
thing  has  been  their  attempt  at  revenge." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  defeated  friends  of  the 
dwarf — 

"  Go ! "  he  said,  "  go  in  peace.  We  pity  and 
despise  you  I  In  future,  learn  not  to  oppose 
those  who  are  stronger  and  more  determined 
than  you,  and  have  better  and  more  bold  hearts. 
Go !  and  recollect  that  this  defeat— not  followed 
up  by  us— may,  if  repeated,  end  in  a  terrible 
tragedy  for  many  of  you." 

He  said  no  more. 

In  solemn  silence  Quelf *s  friends  moved  away 
one  by  one. 

At  length  the  last  of  them  passed  out  of  the 
door,  and  the  giant  and  his  apprentice  were  left 
alone  with  their  friends. 

''My  boys,"  said  the  armourer,  "let  us  re- 
turn home.  We  were  foolish  in  the  first  instance 
to  come  here ;  because  we  should  not  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  be  called  into  the  presence  of 
an  unknown  danger  by  those  whom  we  knew 
to  be  our  enemies.  However,  everything  has 
turned  out  for  the  best.  We  have  proved  to 
them  and  to  ourselves  what  cowardly  traitors 
tliey  are.  Their  captain  is,  I  hope,  drifting  to- 
wards his  last  home,  and  we,  therefore,  may  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  no  longer  be  molested  by 
them.  Go  to  your  homes  now,  apprentices  ;  you 
have  done  your  duty.  You  have  a  brave  and 
worthy  captain.  Do  whatever  he  may  bid  you, 
but  never  allow  yourselves  to  be  led  again  into 
such  a  trap  as  that  into  which  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  led  with  you  to-night.  Come,  let 
us  go." 

He  led  the  way  towards  the  door,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  once  morein  the  street, 
breathing  the  free,  fresh  air,  and  feeling  that 
elasticity  of  mind,  and  that  hopefulness  and 
good  faith  in  the  future,  which  many  of  them 
had  scarcely  expected  to  experience  again. 

At  the  top  of  the  Strand  Lane  they  parted, 
Harold  going  home,  of  course,  with  the  giant 
armourer,  and  the  other  apprentices  going  their 
different  ways. 

They  little  dreamed,  any  of  them,  what  extra- 
ordinary news  was  in  store  for  them. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  Alicia  Leslie  met 
them. 
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With  pale  fuse,  and  dlBoidered  treaBen,  she 

[nuicea  towaxdi  her  father. 

"What  ailfl  yon,  Atieia?"  he  cried,  for, 
thongh  hy  no  meana  partial  to  her  aide  of  the 
qaettion,  he  loyed  her  aa  his  child. 

**  See  here ;  the  news  1"  she  cried. 

She  placed  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  printed 
praer,  which  he  eagerly  perosed. 

It  ran  aa  follows  :— 

"TbscMniflost  The  Boyal  Army  hM  been  utterly 
noted.  After  a  Tain  attampt  to  ndly  hie  foUowers,  the 
UaghMlleiL  There  k  no  ohaaoe  now  for  os.  Henrietta 
Marie  seems  penUyied,  or  elee  her  foreign  friende  are  not 
■o  eager  to  aeelet  her  aathty  were.  At  any  rate,  neither 
tvoopeor  money  can  be  got  from  abroad.  The  men  whom 
we  got  in  Englwid  are  deeerting  as  as  Ikst  as  th^  came ; 
and  as  for  mon^,  we  have  none  of  it.  Take  what  ouexee 
yoa  please  after  you  reoeiTe  this  letter ;  bnt  nnderBtandme, 
that  it  will  be  deagemu  to  allow  yoonelf  to  be  oonsldexed 
too  filoBdly  to  the  Jdng.'* 

The  armourer  smiled  as  he  perused  this  docu- 


''  80^"  he  cried,  '<the  royal  traitor  is  at  last 
▼anquished.  I  rqoice  in  the  news ;  but,  as  for 
yon,  Alicia,  I  cannot  conceiTC  why  you  should 
place  this  letter  in  my  hands,  for  the  royal  cause 
has  always  been  dear  to  you." 

AliclA's  cheeks  became  suflhsed  with  crimson. 

**  I  have  a  fttrour  to  ask  you,'*  she  said,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"You  know,  Alicia,*'  returned  her  father, 
'*  that  I  will  grant  you  any  favour  that  lies  in 
my  power.    Tell  me,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  The  loss  of  the  king's  cause  affects  me  less," 
said  the  young  girl,  **than  the  danger  which 
will  threaten  Leicester.  Will  you  consent  for  a 
time  to  reoeiye  him  back  into  your  house  upon 
the  same  footing  as  before  7" 

A  dark  doud  passed  the  armourer's  brow. 

**  Alicia,"  he  said,  placing  his  great  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  his  fair  young  daughter,  '*I  con- 


sented once  before  to  reoeiye  him  into  my  house 
to  saye  him  from  his  enemies,  and  I  belieye 
that  through  me  his  life  was  preserved." 

*'  I^know  this,  father/'  said  Alicia,  **  and  you 
know  also  how  grateful  I  was  to  you  for  it** 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  were  grateful,"  said  the  ar- 
mourer, ''but  what  of  bim  7* how  did  he  reward 
me?" 

Alicia  remained  silent. 

"Well  you  may  fear  to  trust  yourself  to 
speak,"  said  the  giant :  "  I  will  tell  you  how  he 
rewarded  me  —  by  betraying  me ;  by  plotting 
against  me  in  my  own  house ;  by  holding  Roy- 
alist meetings  in  my  very  workshop,  and  in  the 
vaults  beneath  it  I  For  such  a  man  I  will  not 
again  run  the  risk  of  compromising  myself  with 
my  friends." 

*<Is  this  your  irrevocable  decision?"  askel 
AlicU 

"  It  is,"  said  the  armourer,  firmly. 

The  ^oung  girl  turned  away  sorrowfully. 

"  I  will  save  him  myself,  then  1" 

That  night  London  was  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement. 

Throughout  the  hours  of  darkness  the  tramp 
of  men,  the  clattering  of  horses'  feet,  and  the 
heavy  roll  of  artillei^  waggons,  betokened  the 
passage  of  a  conquering  or  a  conquered  army. 

Towards  morning  the  roll  of  musketry  and 
the  loud  booming  of  cannon,  showed  that  an 
engagement  of  some  kind  was  taking  place  near 
the  metropolis. 

Ere  dawn,  howuver,  had  broken  over  the 
quaint  old  city,  and  awakened  its  streets  and 
its  Silent  Highway  into  activity  onoe  more, 
the  sounds  of  battle  had  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  the  burning  cottages,  and  still 
smouldering  stacks^  were  tSl  the  evidences  left 
of  man's  mortal  strife  with  man  1 
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THE    OUTCASTS    OF    ALSATIA. 


GHAPTBR    I. 

LINKED  TO  THE   FATE  OF  A  LOST  ONE. 

Beneath  the  high  archway  of  a  house  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  City  of  London,  a  man 
was  standing,  either  concealing  himself  from 
enemies  or  protecting  himself  from  the  storm 
of  ndn  and  wind  wMch  was  raging  over  the 
metropolia. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  denizens  of 
Uie  neighbourhood  were  all  asleep. 

There  was  evidently  in  his  mind  a  fear  that 
waa  not  bom  of  the  storm,  for  his  eyes  wandered 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  tiie  other,  and 
peered  into  the  dark  comers  opposite,  as  if  he 
expected  some  one  to  start  up  from  the  shadows. 

At  length,  when  the  stmm  lessened  its  fury. 


he  took  one  hurried  glance  up  and  down  the 
thoroughfare  and  hastened  away. 

From  the  point  whero  he  had  been  standing 
four  streets  diverged,  and  on  roachin^  the  comer 
of  one  of  these  he  glanced  along  it  timidly  as  if 
expecting  an  enemy  to  rise  up  at  any  moment. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  yards  down  this 
second  thoroughfaro  before  a  man,  habited  in 
the  ordinary  dress  ef  the  period,  but  most  of 
whose  form  was  hidden  by  a  large  cloak,  i^ypeared 
suddenly  from  a  house. 

The  first  man  waited  not  a  moment,  but  tum- 
ing,  as  if  from  an  instinctive  fear,  rushed  back 
towards  the  point  whence  he  came. 

Each  of  the  thoroughfares  was  blocked  in  the 
same  manner. 

No  sooner  did  he  make  his  ^>pearance  than 
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Bome  figure  sprang  up  from  the  darkneas  to 
oppose  him;  and,  at  length,  wearied  and  dis- 
pirited, he  returned  to  the  archway  where  we 
first  met  him. 

<<  Curse  them,*' he  muttered,  as  he  concealed 
himself  once  more  in  a  comer,  where  he  aroided 
likewise  the  driving  of  the  pitiless  storm.  "  If 
it  were  but  man  to  man  I  should  not  care  ;  but 
these  single  figures  represent  a  host  of  enemies. 
Had  I  attacked  one,  I  should  have  ^been  sur- 
rounded  by  a  dosen.*' 

He  waited  patiently  for  a  few  moments,  then 
his  despair  and  anger  onoe  more  broke  forth  into 
words. 

**  The  devil's  own  curse  fall  on  them.  I  must 
quit  this  place  ere  morning.  The  breaking  of 
the  day  will  place  me  amid  a  nest  of  hornets." 
He  looked  round  him  again. 
All  seemed  quiet  for  a  time ;  but  presently  at 
the  corners  of  the  four  streets  there  appeared 
four  figures. 

The  line  of  the  besiegers  gradually  was  draw- 
inground  him. 

The  man  was  evidently  now  in  a  deep  state  of 
despair. 

An  agonised  look  overspread  his  dark  features, 
and  he  glanced  round  about  him  hopelessly. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  sound  near  him — a  sound 
which  no  one  could  mistake^tfae  heavy  breath- 
ing of  a  human  being — one  evidently  who  was 
endeavouring  to  repress  himself. 

<*Who  is  there?"  asked   the  man,  bending 
down,  and  drawing  his  sword. 
There  was  no  answer. 

The  man,  however,  was  desperate,  and  putting 

the  point  of  his  weapon  close  to  the  dark  comer, 

he  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  savage  determination, 

"  Rise  up  and  let  me  see  your  face,  or  I  will 

drive  my  sword  through  your  body." 

"  Ah  I"  cried  a  voice.  "  Ah  I  it  is  you,  my 
Lord  Raymond.  If  I  had  know  that  I  would  have 
spoken  before." 

The  speaker's  voice  was  as  well  known  to 
Lord  Raymond  as  the  latter's  to  the  concealed 
person. 

It  was  that  of  Quelf  the  dwarf,  who  now  sprang 
up  eagerly. 

*<  What  is  the  matter,  my  Lord  f "  he  asked,  ere 
Lord  Raymond  could  speak  again.  "  Are  you  con- 
cealing yourself  from  any  one  ?" 

*<Tes,  yes;  I  am  endeavouring  to  enter 
Alsatia ;  my  enemies  are  even  now  without, 
gradually  closing  upon  me." 

"  This  way,  then,"  said  the  dwarf ;  "  take  my 
hand  and  widk  straight  forward ;  you  need  fear 
nothing." 

Lord  Raymond  would  have  trusted  himself 
with  a  far  less  assured  friend. 

Passing  out  of  the  archway,  Quelf  led  him  up 
a  broad  stone  staircase  and  along  a  wide  passage 
almost  entirely  obscured  in  darkness,  until  they 
arrived  in  a  back  yard,  where,  in  spite  of  t^e 
still  raging  storm,  the  light  of  heaven  was  a 
litUe  visible. 

**  Whither  are  we  going  ?"  asked  Lord  Ray* 
mond,  at  length. 
•'IntoWhitefriars." 

"  Good,"  said  Raymond ;  **  I  shall  be  safe 
there,  at  least,  for  a  time." 

Whitefriars,  adjacent  to  the  Temple,  then  well 
known  by  the  oant  name  of  Alsatia,  had  at  this 


time,  as  it  had  for  more  than  sixty  yean  after, 
the  privilege  of  a  sandnary. 

8uofa  a  sanctuary  was  it  that  only  the  writ  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  could  invade  it. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  difficult  thing^no  matter 
for  whom  the  writ—to  ezeonte  it  in  such 
company. 

fiankrapt  citizens,  ruined  gamblers,  irreclaim- 
able prodigals,  desperate  duellists,  bravoes, 
homicides  and  debauched  profligates  of  every 
description,  fall  leaffned  together  to  maintain 
the  immunities  of  tne  a«ylum. 

The  ancient  sanctuary  Uy  considerably  lower 
than  the  elevated  terraoee  and  gardens  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  therefore  generally  involved  in 
the  dami>s  and  fo^  arising  from  the  Thames. 

The  brick  buildings  of  ^ioh  it  was  oomposed 
crowded  closely  on  each  other,  for  in  a  place  so 
strangely  privileged  every  foot  of  ground  was 
valuable. 

Erected,  moreover,  in  many  cases  by  pervons 
whose  funds  were  insufficient,  they  exhibited 
the  lamentable  signs  of  min  while  they  were 
yet  new. 

The  wailing  of  children,  the  scolding  of  mo- 
thers, the  miserable  exhibition  of  ragged  linen 
hung  from  windows  to  dry,  spoke  of  the  wants 
and  distresses  of  the  miserable  inhabitants. 

These  sounds  of  complaint,  however,  were 
mocked  and  overwhelmed  in  the  riotous  shouts, 
oaths,  profane  songs,  and  boisterous  laughter  that 
issued  from  the  i3e-houses  and  taverns,  which, 
as  the  signs  indicated,  were  equal  in  number  to 
all  the  other  houses  put  together. 

Faded,  tinselled,  and  painted  females  were 
seen  at  their  windows  tending  the  pining 
flowers. 

It  was  into  this  safe  though  unsavoury 
neighbourhood  that  Quelf  the  dwarf  conducted 
Lord  Raymond,  and  at  length,  by  psssing  through 
another  part  of  the  premises,  they  emerged  dose 
to  a  dilapidated  tavern,  which  was,  nevertheless, 
more  ample  in  dimensions  and  less  minous  than 
many  houses  in  the  same  evil  neighbourhood. 

Two  or  three  haggard,  ragged  drawers  ran  to 
and  fro,  whose  looks,  like  those  of  owls,  seemed 
only  adapted  for  midnight,  when  other  creatures 
sleep,  and  who  by  day  seemed  bleared,  stupid, 
and  only  half  awake. 

Guided  by  one  of  these  blinking  and  ill-look- 
ing monstrosities,  they  entered  a  room  where 
some  twenty  men  were  drinking  and  smoking, 
the  smoke  from  their  pipes  creating  a  dense  and 
suffocating  atmosphere. 

They  were  mostly  of  the  same  class. 

Shaggy,  uncombed  ruffians,  whose  enormous 
moustaches  were  turned  back  over  their  ears 
and  mingled  with  the  wild  elf-locks  of  their 
hair,  much  of  which  was  seen  under  the  old 
beavers  which  they  wore  aside  upon  their  heads, 
while  some  portion  escaped  through  the  rents. 

Their  tarnished  plush  jerkins,  large  slops,  and 
trank-breeches ;  their  broad,  greasy  shoulder- 
belts,  and  discoloured  scarfs  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
ostentatious  way  in  which  some  of  them  wore 
broadswords  and  others  long  rapiers  and 
poniards,  marked  the  trae  Alsatian  bully,  then, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  for  close  upon  a  hundred 
years  after,  a  well-known  oharaoter  in  London. 

Thoee  among  the  company  who  were  not 
blindly  insensible  from  liquor  raited  their  heads 
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aad  stared  rudely  and  pertinacioualy  at  Lord 
Baymond  as  he  entered,  until  seeing  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  Qnelf  the  dwarf,  they 
broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"Ha,  ha  I"  cried  one,  "here  is  our  worthy 
Peter  with  another  convert— another  worshipper 
at  the  temple  of  Alsatia.  He  is  as  actiye  in  his 
attempts  at  conversion  as  Father  de  Sancy,  our 
late  king's,  or  rather  queen's  confessor  ;  though, 
Heaven  save  the  mark  !  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  that  His  Majesty  did  not  cross  himself  each 
night  ere  going  to  bed." 

**  I  bring  one  in  trouble,"  said  Qnelf,  "  one 
who  wields  a  long  sword  and  can  use  it  well. 
None  of  your  efremlnate  lovers  running  away 
from  the  nmier  of  an  offended  husband,  but  a 
good  stout  heart,  ftnd  an  arm  that  wUl  always 
be  raised  in  defence  of  a  friend." 

A  cheer,  half  of  derision,  half  of  welcome,  re- 
sounded through  the  r6om. 

**  Hark  to  him  1"  cried  one  of  the  desperadoes 
— «  regular  fire-eating  sort  of  individual,  with 
huge  tawny  moustaches  and  a  ferocious  f ace^ 
who  was  known  as  Captain  Barnard  liackland— 
''hark  to  our  distoi^  friend t  One  would 
think  him  the  head  and  front  of  our  worshipful 
society,  the  guide  of  our  army  of  sworn  com- 
panions. Truly,  as  he  is  the  Prince  of  Dwarfs, 
his  friend  may  be  the  Prince  of  Outcasts.*' 

*<  Put  aside  your  preaching.  Sir  BuUy,"  cried 
Lord  Baymond ;  **your  voice  is  so  loud  that  I 
cannot  order  mv  liquor.  Here,  you  there,  with 
the  owl's  face,  let  me  have  some  ale,  and  some 
meat  and  bread,  too,  quickly.    I  am  famishing." 

The  Alsatian  whom  he  had  addressed  kept 
silence  while  Lord  Baymond  spoke,  but  when 
he  had  given  his  order  he  cried,  seizing  the 
drawer  by  the  arm, 

"Be  careful,  villain,  what  you  bring.  Our 
new  friend  has  not  confined  you  to  quantity. 
Let  us  have  two  gallons,  and  of  the  hest^  at  once." 

Lord  Baymond  knew  well  that  in  such  a  place 
as  he  now  was  to  resent  such  an  insult  would 
simply  expose  him  to  more,  and  to  ridicule  as 

So,  glad  and  thankful  for  his  escape  from  his 
enemies,  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  jest, 
and  cried  loudly  to  the  retreating  drawer, 

**  Have  a  care,  there  1  Bring  three  gallons.  I 
will  not  be  behind  this  gentleman  in  hospitality." 

"Never  fear,"  cned  Captain  Lackland, 
^  There  is  no  cmmce  of  the  landlord's  trusting' 
me.  I  order  for  others ;  I  keep  peace  here,  and 
fight  people's  battles ;  but  I  never  i>ay.  That  is 
an  error  I  once  too  often  committed  in  my 
youth,  and  I  never  intend  to  sin  so  fax  again," 

"  You  love  fighting,  then  ?" 

A  smile  of  cakn  satisfaction  crossed  the 
captain's  face. 

"Love  it,  sir  t  It  is  a  second  life  to  me  1 
The  bladd  of  a  sword  is  my  mirror— the  field  of 
battle  my  temple  of  glory — ^the  sound  of  the 
booming  cannon  my  music.  Sir,  I  love  fighting, 
women,  and  good  liquor.  Those  are  my  weak- 
nesses—my H^w  graces." 

Lord  Bavmond  smiled  inwardly  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  man  gave  out  these  words. 

His  bravado  was  comic  truly. 

And  yet,  with  all  his  braggadocio,  he  was 
just  the  sort  of  big,  burlv  ruMan  whom  one 
might  fancy  leading  a  rush  of  desperate  ban- 
ditti or  some  body  of  plunderers  wnose  object 


was  robbery  without  minding  th^  consequences 
— just  such  a  ruffian  as  one  mighlezpect  to  find 
knife  in  hand  at  one's  bedside  at  tne  dead  of 
night  prepared  to  cut  your  throat  to  fill  his  own 
pi^ets. 

Yet,  always  plotting  as  he  had  been  thiongh 
life,  an  idea  at  once  occurred  to  him. 

This  man,  careless,  desperate^  vagabond  and 
bully  as  he  was,  would  be  useful  to  him  in  his 
endeavouring  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  * 

So  he  resolved  to  be  friendlv  with  him,  "^ 
"  Come,  my  friend,"  he  said,  drawing  up  to 
the  fire^  "  let  us  talk.  You  have  not  drank  so 
deeply  as  your  friends,  or  your  head  is  stronger." 
"  Stronger  1  Aye,  that  it  is,"  said  the  buUy. 
"This  hei^  is  invulnerable  ;  it  is  like  inm.  It 
has  stood  so  many  blows  in  one  oombat  and  an- 
other that  I  know  not  where  yon  can  find  a  spot 
upon  it  which  has  not  been  indented.  But,  say, 
why  do  you  ask?  Have  yon  work  in  store  for 
me?" 

"Well,"  cried  Raymond,  drawing  his  seat 
up  nearer  to  ;the  Fire-eater,  "well>  these  are 
more  unlikely  things  than  that.  Although,  here 
in  Alsatia,  I  sappose  yon  know  the  news  7" 
"  What,  the  news  from  the  Court  ?" 
"Yes  :  that  is  from  the  Court  that  was,"  said 
Lord  Baymond ;  "  the  king  has  fled,— the  queen 
is  in  France,— and  the  army  is  utterly  demo- 
ralized. Far  and  near  Cromwell  has  it  his  own 
way." 

"Ah  1  is  it  so?  The  people's  eanae  has  tri- 
umphed, then  ?"  said  the  captain. 

"Are  vou«  then,  a  Oromwellite ?"  said  Lord 
Baymond,  regretfully. 

The  Fire-eater  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  remedy  it. 

"  No,"  he  said  s  "  I  used  a  wrong  expression. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  king's  cause 
had  been  lost,  and  that  the  Cromwellites  had  the 
day  for  the  time.  But  there  is  yet  time  to 
retrieve  the  day.  While  the  king  is  alive  there 
is  never  any  need  of  despair.  What  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

"  Silence  and  discretion  are  two  of  the  requi- 
sites for  any  service  in  which  yon  engage  with 
me." 

The  Alsatian  desperado  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  heart. 

"I  am  as  silent  as  the  grave— as  discreet  as 
an  old  maid,"  he  said :  "yon  may  be  sure  of 
me," 

"We  will  speak  of  the  details  at  another 
time,"  said  Lord  Baymond ;  **  at  present  I  am 
unable  to  say  more  than  that  there  is  a  move- 
ment already  on  foot  to  rescue  the  king.  He 
has,  as  yon  know,  been  betrayed  (into  the  hands 
of  Cromwell  by  the  Scots  upon  whom  we  had  all 
so  mnchd^pended,  and  he  is  now  at  Holmby 
House." 

*<  I  have  heard  so,"  said  the  captain,  who  had 
been|  too!  drunk  all  the  time  to  take  notice 
of  any  of  the  remarks  of  his  companions  upon 
the  political  movements  of  the  day. 

"  W^l,  when  he  is  being  removed  to  London, 
as  is  the  Intention  of  CromWelV  continued  Lord 
Raymond,  "a  rescue  must  be  attempted.  It 
needs  for  this  a  band  of  bravei  and  desperate 
spirits." 

"  Such  as  I  am/'  said  the  captain,  stroking  his 
heavy  moustache,  and  parting  it  so  as  te  enable 
him  to  quaff  a  large  draught  of  ale. 
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"  Tea,**  cried  Raymond,  warming  with  his 
subject  and  tht  strong  ale,  "yf-s,  riches  and 
honors  await  arfea  who  wonld  thus  strire  to  save 
bis  majesty.  Charles,  once  more  at  large,  we 
shoidd,  in  London  alone,  be  enabled  to  raise  an 
army.  Bad  advisers  alone  have  hitherto  kept 
him  from  his  metropolis.  Had  he  ventured  long 
since  to  visit  his  loyal  dtizens  he  would  not 
now  have  been  in  his  preseot  condition." 

Wltttever  good  sense  there  might  have  been 
in  these  remarks  was  entirely  lost  upon  the 
fife-eating  Alsatian,  whose  attention  was  now 
attracted  by  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  a  diamond 
cross  which  glistened  on  Lord  Raymond's  breast. 

However,  he  knew  well  that  it  would  not  do 
to  allow  Jjcftd  Raymond  to  think  him  inattentive 
or  unenthusiastic. 

When,  therefore,  his  companion  had  finished 
speaking,  he  said, 

''True.  The  king,  no  doubt,  has  acted  im- 
prudently, and  he  is  now  reining  the  rewards 
of  this  indiscretion.  But  are  you  able  to  carrv 
out  this  plan  of  yours  ?  Have  you  the  cash 
necessary  for  such  an  attempt  7*' 

**  Certainly,"  said  Lozd  Raymond.  "  I  know 
that  to  fight  without  money  is  mere  folly.  I 
have  plenty  of  money  with  me.'* 

*<  Then  come  hither,"  said^the  desperado,  **  and 
sit  closer  to  me  while  I  give  you  this  rape  advice. 
My  friends  here  are  nearly  all  dropping  off  to 
sleep  one  by  one,  so  they  won't  hear  the  cha- 
racter I  give  them." 

The  Alsatians,  in  fact,  were  now  formed  into 
the  most  grotesque  groups. 

Here  one  man  lay  snoring  upon  a  form,  here 
another  lay  with  his  head  bent  down  in  heavy 
sleep  upon  a  table,  while  here  and  there  two  or 
three  rufllaos  were  supported  only  by  leaning 
against  eadi  others  shoulders. 

Quelf  the  dwarf  was  curled  up  in  a  comer  like 
some  mishapen  animal,  and  was  snoring  loudlgr. 

Lord  Raymond  accordingly  crossed  over  to 
where  the  desperado  was  sitting. 
•  This  was  exactly  what  Capt.  Lackland  wanted. 

The  lights  were  burning  dimly. 

It  was  di£Bcult  to  distinguish  the  faces  of  any 
of  the  sleepers. 

<*  My  friend,"  said  Lackland,  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward c6nfidentially,  and  quietly  withdrew  the 
diamond  cross  from  Lord  Raymond's  breast,  **  I 
you  have  not  got  much  money  with  yon." 

« Pray,  why?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  stowed  away 
the  stolen  cross  in  one  of  his  capacious  poeketi^ 
'*  well,  you  see,  you  don't  find  manv  such  con- 
scientious fellows  as  me  here.  Tou^U  be  apt  to 
lose  most  of  your  property  before  lone.  Toa 
have  not  missed  anything  yet,  have  you  f" 

'*  No,  not  at  present ;  nething,  at  least,  except 
the  diamond  cross  you  have  just  placed  in  your 
pocket!" 

The  captain  started  baek. 

'*  The  devU  I"  he  cried.  *«  Ah,  sure  enough  it 
is  here.  Mere  absence  of  mind,  my  friend  ;  mere 
absence  of  mind.  You  see,  in  such  places  as 
this,  one  has  an  unfortunate  knack  ot  Incoming 
astounded.  But  I  will  not  be  hard  upon  yon. 
What  is  this  cross  worth?" 

«  Five  hundred  pounds." 

<*  Then,  to  show  my  magnanimity,  see  here,  I 
will  let  yon  have  it  for  ten  guineas.  Hand  over 
the  money,  and  it  is  yours." 


Raymond  smiled. 

<'Tou  are  a  cunning  and  bold  rogue,"  he 
said,  as  he  handed  over  the  guineas  and  took 
back  his  brooch ;  '*  but  yon  must  remember  one 
thing." 

«*  And  what  is  that?" 

''That,  in  all  future  transactions,  there  must 
be  less  of  an  equality  between  us." 

Captain  Lackland  stirred  the  fire,  and  plaoed 
his  huge-booted  feet^n  the  cross-bar  of  iron. 

"  O^  as  for  that,"  he  said, '."  we're  all  on  an 
equality  here  in  Ahuttla ;  we  don't  care  a  fie 
here  for  titles  and  distinctions.  We  have  all 
come  hither  for  some  reason  or  another,  and  we 
are  all  sure  to  say  that  we  have  done  no  wrong. 
Ton  say  you  have  come  here  for  some  'political 
reason.  How  am  I  to  know  that  you  have  not 
poisoned  your  father,  or  cut  the  throat  of  your 
neighbour?" 

I^rd  Raymond  laughed. 

"  Yon  speak  your  mind  pretty  freely,*'  he  said. 

"What  IS  the  good  of  doing  anything  else?" 
returned  the  Fire-eater.  '*  In  this  place  we  do 
as  we  like,  and  say  what  we  mean,  and  if  any 
one  does  not  like  it  he  is  obliged  to  do  the  other 
thing.    Where  are  you  going  to  sleep  to-night  ?" 

*'  You  ask  me  what  I  don*t  know  myself,"  said 
Lord  Raymond.  "  I  suppose  that  in  this  tavern 
there  is  accommodation  to  be  obtained  f 

The  desperado  chuckled  audibly. 

"Yes,  accommodation  surely,"  said  he,  "  such 
as  you  see  round  you  now-— the  floor,  a  form, 
or  a  table.     You  don't  find  feather  beds  in 


As  he  spoke  these  words  tbfire  was  a  loud 
outcry  without — 

"  Down  with  the  tipstaib  I" 

"  Down  with  the  writ  servers  1" 

'*  To  the  rescue  I    To  the  rescue  I" 

Such  were  the  cries  which  broke  out  so  sud- 
denly on  the  night  air. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Lord  Raymond. 
"What  disturbance  is  this  in  the  middle  of  the 
night?" 

"  Oh,"  cried  Lackland,  looking  uneasily  to- 
wards the  door,  *'  it  is  those  rascally  tipstaffs 
and  writ  servers  with  some  writ  from  the  Lord 
Justice,  to  seize  upon  some  poor  devil.  Ahl 
see,  there  are  the  lights.  Quick,  comrades,  rise  1 
We  are  surjurised  1" 

On  reaching  the  street  after  picking  their 
way  through  the  groups  of  sleepine  and  drunken 
men  who  were  distributed  about  tne  room,  they 
found  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Alsatia. 

Shouts  and  veils  of  everjr  conceivable  descrip- 
tion resounded  from  the  windows  and  fix)m  tne 
doorways,  which  had  been  opened  by  the  excited 
crowd. 

"Down  with  the  tipstafb!  Down  with  the 
writ-servers  1"  was  the  ery  again. 

Bveiy  inhabitant  of  the  sanctuary  was  linked 
with  every  other  inhabitant  against  these 
emissaries  of  the  law ;  and,  indeed,  there  was 
scarcely,  at  this  time,  a  single  person  within 
this  temple  of  salMy  who  was  not  interested  in 
resisting  all  the  attempts  of  the  oiBcers  of  justice. 

On  reaching  the  comer  of  the  stieet  th^ 
found  that  some  of  the  braver  spirits  had  armed 
themselves,  and  were  making  a  bold  atand 
against  the  invaders. 

And  again  the  cry  rose— 

"To  the  reecne  1  to  the  rescue  !" 
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<*  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  cried  Lord  Ray- 
mond to  hia  companion,  who,  with  thoM  who 
had  followed  him  from  the  taTero,  was  close  at 
his  heels. 
No.  12. 


"  I  know  not,"  cried  Lackland.  '*  I  suppose  it 
is  some  poor  devil  who  is  beine  pnrsned  by  the 
officers  of  justice.  Ck>me,  my  lord,  you  are  an 
Alsatian  now ;  draw  your  sword  and  help  us.*' 
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"I  have  no  objection  to  take  upon  me  the 
reBpoDsiMlities  of  my  position/'  said  Lord  Ray- 
mond ;  "  but,  tell  me,  who  is  it  I  am  called  upon 
to  defend?** 

<'It  seems  like  Isaac  Maltbassar,  the  Jew. 
He  has  been  a  rare  friend  to  you  caTalieiB  in 
his  time,  and  he  is  now  accased  of  having  out 
somebody*^  throat  for  the  pnrpose  of  getting 
more  money  to  lend  you.** 

*'Good,*'  cried  Lord  Raymond,  laughing,  "I 
will  befriend  him,  then;  let  na  advaiMM  «t 
once,** 

There  were,  perhaps,  a  hundred  and  fif^ 
or  two  hundred  people  assembled  at  the  points 
where  the  real  disturbance  had  eommenced  and 
wss  still  going  on.  It  was  at  an  old  tavern  aore 
rickety  and  tumble  down  than  the  one  tlw^  had 
jastleft 

The  windows  from  the  bottom  to  tli«  top  of 
the  tavern  were  lit  up  brilliantiy,  and  from  ereiry 
one  of  them  protruded  the  heads  of  men  ana 
women,  who  were  flinging  down  all  kinds  of 
missiles  upon  the  beads  of  about  lift/  soldieM 
gathered  around  the  doorway. 

"  Qive  us  up  our  prisoner  !**  cried  a  load  Triee, 
and  from  amid  the  crowd  a  tall,  burly-looking 
fellow  advanced  to  the  door  <tf  the  hostelrr. 

**  We  know  not  who  you  mean,  *'  leplied  m 
voice  from  the  window  ox  the  6rBt  floor. 

*'  It  is  Isaac  Malthasssr,  the  Jew,  returned 
the  captain  of  the  guard.  <*  Quick  I  Deliver 
him,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !** 

At  this  moment  Lord  Raymond  turned  eagerly 
towards  his  companions. 

"  By  Heavens  I*'  he  cried,  *'  there  is  witk  thoae 
soldiers  one  of  my  worst  and  most  invetecatta 
enemies— Harold  Fordyce,  the  arm«uper*s  ap« 
prentice.  Let  us  Rpproach  nearec  liy  tim 
for  revenge  has  come  I" 

The  first  impulse  of  Lord  Raymond  was  to 
join  at  once  with  the  Alsatians  against  the  writ 
servers  and  the  soldiers,  and  thna  ind  an 
opportunity  of  destroying  the  youth  w)w  iMd  to 
opposed  him  in  all  his  enterprises. 

but  a  moment's  thought  restrained  him  tMn 
entering  rashly  upon  such  a  course. 

Treachery  had  so  invaribly  defended  him, 
that  an  instant's  consideration  naturally  aug- 
gested  it  as  the  best  means  to  employ  agai%  and 
initead,  therefore,  of  drawing  his  awonl,  and 
joinins  the  ranks  of  the  excited  Alsatians,  he 
turned  to  Captain  Lackland,  saying— 

**  Give  me  your  cloak  and  hat,  I  will  pay  yon 
veil  for  the  loan  of  it.** 

**Tou  will  have  to  give  me  yours  in  excfaaaf(|^ 
then,**  replied  the  captain. 

"  Then  give  ue  a  mask,**  returned  Lord  Ray- 
mond ;  *'  but  be  qniok,  or  he  may  recognize  me, 
and  that  will  spoil  all.** 

**  Which  is  yonr  enemy  7"  asked  the  bravo. 

«  That  youth  tibore,'*  replied  Raymond.  *<  That 
youth  who  bears  himself  so  proudly.  Be  has  a 
plume  in  his  hat.  He  Is  an  armottfer*s  appren- 
tice, and  has  been  set  en  by  mj  enemies  to 
annoy  me.  Quick,  let  me  have  thia  mask  or  m 
change  of  clothes.*' 

*<  Allow  me  to  suggest,**  said  the  captain, 
"  that  you  are  in  Alsatia." 

**  I  know  iU*' 

^'You  are  here  because  you  wish  to  escape 
the  persecution  and  annoyance  of  yonr  ene- 
mies.'* 


"Yes,yes.*» 

''Well,  having  arrived  here  in  safety,  and 
having  succeeded  in  placing  yourself  among 
oompanions  who  will  not  betray  yon,  why  do 
yon  wish  to  put  yourself  in  the  power  of  a 
young  fellow  like  this,  when  you  might  accom- 
plish your  purpose  so  much  more  easily  the 
other  wayP*' 

''My  intention  is  to  kill  him,  and  he  will 
have  but  little  chance,  therefore,  of  betraying 
aw." 

The  Alsatian  laughed. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  clamour  more  loudly  now  round  the 
door  (A  the  hostelry.  Whether  you  want  to  kill 
him  or  not,  you  must  be  quick  about  it." 

•<I  shall  take  but  little  time,"  said  Lord  Ray- 
mond, "  in  disposing  of  him." 

"  Ah  I  he's  not  dead  yet,"  said  the  captain ; 
"ha  may  give  jou  more  trouble  than  you  expect. 
Tafca  my  advice;  give  this  little  matter  over 
into  my  hands,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  before 
moming  there  will  be  an  end  of  him." 

Lot d  Raymond  hesitated. 

Harold  Fordyoe  had  upon  so  many  previous 
occasions  eluded  him,  that  there  was,  of  coarse, 
a  chance  that  he  might  effect  his  escape  once 
more. 

There  were  a  great  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered moreover. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
ap  yefe  nidpown  to  any  of  the  Alsatians,  except 
0lptoim  lAckland,  and  it  was  doubtful,  tbere- 
fbSBb  whether  any  of  them  would  feel  inclined 
to  tafco  up  his  quarrel  as  a  stranger. 

Tlie  most  prudent  thing,  therefore,  was  after 
an  to  take  the  brave's  i^vioe  and  accomplish 
his  end  by  treachery  rather  than  by  open  vio- 
lence. 

Turning  quickly  to  the  desperado,  therefore, 
he  said— 

"  Do  jron  knew  him  well  enongh  to  recognise 
him  in  the  darkness?" 

"  Yes.  See,  he  is  now  beneatli  the  lamp.  A 
handsome  lad,  with  bright,  open  features. 
Quick,  teU  me->what  is  his  name?" 


•«a«dd  Fordyce." 

**  An  amonrer's  appientioe  f " 

••Tea." 

^  His  master's  name  f " 

"  Frank  Leslie,  of  the  Strand." 

"  Oood  1    Does  he  love  any  one  ?'* 

"  I  know  not.  But  go  quickly  ;  a  hundred 
gold  pieces  to  you  if  in  the  morning  you  bring 
me  news  of  his  deatfa«" 

"Qoodl"  cried  the  oaptain.  « Leave  it  to 
BUI.  Qo  you  back  to  the  tavern  whence  we 
came,  and  ere  dawn  the  deed  shall  be  done." 

Widi  t&ese  words  he  walked  off  with  an 
ostentations  swagger,  and  entered  the  inn  where 
the  disturbance  was  stUl  progressing. 

The  landlord  of  the  tavern  evidenUy  knew 
aQ  about  the  old  Jew,  but  he  was  loth  to  give 
him  ap. 

<'  Honoor  among  tideves  **  has  always  been  a 
proverb. 

In  Alsatia  especially  it  held  good. 

Ko  matter  what  cnme  had  been  committed 
bjr  the  criminal,  there  was  a  dislike  in  the 
minds  of  every  one  to  deliver  idm  up  to  jus- 
tice. 

"Ckime,  oome,"  cried  the  captain  of  the. 
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guard,  <<oome,  oomei  let  ns  hare  none  of  ihif. 
We  are  here  for  Isaao  Malthamar,  and  we  mean 
to  have  bim.*' 

Am  he  spoke  he  adyaneed  to  the  ifoey  door  ef 
the  old  idn. 

The  landlord  stood  his  ground  manfully, 

"  He  is  in  sanetnarj  V*  he  eried. 

*' We  know  it.  But  we  have  a  writ  from  the 
Lord  Chief  Jostioe,  and  yon  are  aware  that  ^hat 
overcomes  all  sanotnariesb  DeliTer  the  man  «> 
qnickly,  therefore,  or  we  will  fire  the  house.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  to  bum  down  this  oon* 
founded  home  of  thieTea  and  TiUains.** 

There  was  a  loud  groan  from  the  AlsatiaBSi 

The  landlord  glanced  inquiringly  at  them. 

They  were  his  customers,  and  he  had  to  re- 
spect their  pleasure. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  him,*'  he  erled|  <'be* 
sides,  where  is  your  warrant  f" 

At  the  same  time  he  made  a  signifloant  eign 
to  some  of  the  men  who  crowded  round  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  so  ae  almost  to  separate 
him  from  his  soldiers. 

*' Warrant  1  Want  ye  the  warrant!"  cried 
the  irasdUe  trooper.  "  Here^eee— this  is  the 
p^er." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  long 
slip  of  parchment,  and  showed  it  to  the  land* 
lord. 

*'  I  cannot  read,*'  said  the  latter,  with  a  know- 
ing  smile.  **  Pass  it  to  yonder  friend  of  mine ; 
he  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  learning.*' 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  tall,  burly  ruiBen, 
who  at  once,  with  a  laugh,  took  the  pipet 
from  the  hands  of  the  ofllcer. 

He  turned  it  first  this  way,  and  then  another, 
and  then,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  paasect 
it  to  his  companion,  who^  after  the  same 
pantomime,  did  the  same. 

So  it  went  on. 

The  paper  passed  from  one  to  another  n^dly, 
was  quickly  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  then  a  loud 


jeering 

**  We  csn*t  read  it— we  can*t  read  it" 

"  Bead  it  yourself,  then,"  said  the  fat  land- 
lord,  whose  sides  were  now  oonyulsed  with 
merriment 

''OiTe  it  to  me,  then,"  said  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  sternly. 

A  loud  roar  of  laughter  responded  to  this 
speech. 

<<Gome,  coma*'  said  the  landlord,  « let  us 
haye  none  of  tnis  nonsense.  Lets  haye  this 
warrant  read,  or  Isaac  MaltbasMr  does  not  leaye 
Alsatia  this  night.** 

The  oiBcer  saw  he  was  tricked. 

"  It  has  been  stolen  from  me,*'  ha  cried  $  ^bnt 
pou  saw  it  That  is  enough.  It  is  ttom  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  you  must  obey  it" 

*'I*11  say  good-night,  my  worthy  master,*' 
said  the  landlord ;  and,  so  saying,  he  moved 
away  from  the  door. 

<'Ishe  to  enter  here,  master  f*  asked  the  tall, 
burly  ruffian,  who  had  first  receiyed  the  warrant 
from  the  hands  of  the  offioer. 

''Certainly  not,"  cried  the  landlord.  «*We 
want  no  brawling  soldiers  here.  If  yon  want 
to  be  served  with  any  more  liquor  to-night^  my 
friends,  get  rid  of  them  quickly,  or  I  shall  olose 
my  doors,*' 

The  hint  was  sufildent 

In  an  instant  fifty  swotda  had  leiqpi  from 


their  scabbards,  and  the  tall  man  had  placed 
himself  on  the  steps  of  the  tavern,  as  if  to 
guard  the  doorway. 

For  a  moment  the  captain  of  the  guard  hesi- 
tated. 

He  was  in  a  dangerous  neighbourhood ;  but 
then  he  had  entered  it  armed  with  the  writ, 
which  not  even  the  Alsatians  were  in  the  habit 
of  disputing. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  it  had 
been  stolen  from  him,  he  felt  stronir  in  the 
Ige  which  its  possession  had  obtained  for 


Drawing  back  a  step,  therefore^  he  unsheathed 
his  sword,  and  eried,  in  a  loud  voice, 

"Come,  my  men,  let  us  teach  these  rascals 
their  duty.*' 

The  soldiers,  brave  as  th^  were,  knew  well 
that  they  were  opposed  to  no  insignificant  ad- 
versaries, and  prepared  themselves  accordingly 
for  a  vigorous  battle. 

Banging  themselves  quickly  on  one  side,  they 
drew  Aeir  heavy  swords,  and  at  a  signal  from 
their  captain  they  rushed  upon  the  desperadoes. 

Out  of  this  mdlte  Captain  Lackland  glided 
away. 

**  There  are  plenty  of  others  to  fight  this  out," 
said  he  to  himself.  "  1*11  look  after  this  Toung 
Apprentice,  and  let  them  fight  to  keep  me  out 
of  the  way.** 

Harold,  who,  as  mav  be  imagined,  had  not 
entered' the  precincts  or  Alsatia  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  the  search  of  the  old  Jew,  did  not 
array  himself  with  the  soldiers  against  the 
Alsatians. 

He  kept  behind. 

He  was  in  search,  in  fact,  of  Ben'  Firebrace, 
who  in  one  of  the  terrible  m^leea  which  had 
occurred  near  the  metropolis,  had  offended  one 
of  his  superiors,  and  had  been  compelled  for 
the  time  to  fly. 

He  had  good  news  for  him. 

During  the  comparatively  quiet  time  which 
had  elapsed  between  the  defeat  of  the  king  and 
his  betrayal  by  the  Scots  he  had  discovered  a 
place  where  Lizzie  was  concealed. 

Always  anxious  to  assist  and  benefit  a  friend, 
he  had  hastened  to  inform  Ben  of  a  fact  that 
his  long-lost  mistress  was  once  more  capable 
of  being  recovered. 

No  reply,  however,  had  reached  him,  until 
at  last  the  news  arrived  from  Lord  Clement 
Yiiliers  that  Ben  had  got  into  trouble  through 
striking  a  young  offioer,  and  had  been  compelled 
tofiy. 

On  this  oocasion,  therefore,  willing  though  he 
always  was  to  draw  his  sword  in  a  good  cause, 
he  kept  aloof  from  the  combat,  and  when  the 
first  rush  was  made  by  the  mntuid  foes,  he  drew 
back  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  doorway. 

It  was  here  that  Captain  Lackland  first  ac- 
costed him. 

*<What  are  yon  doing  here,  young  sir?**  he 
said. 

<*I  am  doing  apparently  the  same  as  you,** 
returned  Harold.    **  Looking  on.*' 

"But  what  business  have  you  in  Alftatia? 
Have  yon  been  robbing  your  master,  or  been 
mixed  up  in  some  heathenish  brawl  with  the  old 
Jew  they  are  in  search  of  V* 

*<  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  retomed 
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Harold.    ^  I  am  in  seazch  of  one  Ben  Fixebraoe, 
who  is  hiding  here  from  his  enemies.** 

The  captain  nttered  a  long  shrill  whistle. 

<*  Oh,  does  the  wind  lie  in  that  direction  ?  It 
strikes  me  that  I  can  assist  yon  in  this  matter. 
Are  yon  acquainted  with  one  Raymond— a  lord 
he  afEecta  to  be  f  He  is  a  friend  to  that  misbe- 
gotten imp—Peter  Qnelf.** 

•*  Know  him  !'*  cried  Harold ;  "  I  do^  indeed ; 
I  have  too  good  a  reason  to  do  so.*' 

**  He  is  here,  then,  searching  for  yon,**  said  the 
desperado.  *' Follow  me,  and  I  will  take  you 
somewhere  where  we  can  avoid  him.*' 

"  Bnt  what  abont  Ben  Firebraoe  f*  said  Harold. 
"  I  wonld  rather  find  him  and  risk  a 
with  Lord  Raymond  than   lose  him   by 
deavonring  to  avoid  him." 

^  That  is  my  meaning,"  said  Captain  Lackland. 
"  I  am  going  to  take  yon  to  a  place  where  we 
shall  be  able  to  discuss  the  subject  without  beine 
overheard  by  traitors.  Come,  follow  me,  and 
fear  nothing." 

*'I  fear  nothing,"  returned  Harold,  "except 
the  possibility  of  delay.  Lead  on  and  I  will  fol- 
low yon,  for  in  this  place  we  run  the  risk  each 
moment  of  being  separated." 

He  did  not  speiUc  without  reason,  for  the 
Alsatians  and  the  soldiers,  now  massed  together 
in  desperate  fight,  were  surging  down  upon  them 
in  a  shouting,  straggling  mass. 

Without  waiting  to  see  which  side  was  vic- 
torious, the  Young  Apprentice  and  his. newly- 
found  friend  made  their  way  out  of  the  narrow 
dark  street,  and  after  descending  a  few  steps, 
passed  out  by  a  broad  terrace  overlooking  Uie 
river.    Harold  drew  back. 

A  suspicion  entered  his  mind  that  he  was  being 
betrayed. 

Uosheathing  his  sword,  therefore,  he  cried, 

'<  I  will  go  no  farther.  I  suspect  I  am  being 
led  into  a  trap." 

The  captain  turned  half  round  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

**  Ton  can  please  vourself ,"  he  said.  **  If  you 
think  that  I  am  leading  yon  into  an  ambuscade, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  go.  It  would  be  far  better 
for  you  to  persevere,  however.  Let  me  say  a 
word  in  your  ear.** 

With  these  words,  he  appproachcd  nearer  to 
the  Young  Apprentice. 

<*  Perhaps  it  will  surprise  yon,  my  young  friend, 
when  I  teli  yon  that  I  have  been  paid  to  cut 
your  throat.** 

"  It  does  not  surprise  me,'*  returned  Harold, 
drawing  his  sword.  *<  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
spiracy with  one  and  another  to  take  my  life." 

**  Tes  ;  but  you  see,"  returned  Captain  Lack- 
land, *Wou  can't  call  this  a  conspiracy.  Had  I 
choeen,  I  oould  Uavb  whipped  my  swora  through 
you  like  lightning.  But  I  wonld  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Yon  looked  a  fine  noble  lad,  far 
too  good  to  be  assassinated,  and  I  accordingly 
resolved  to  play  double  game  with  my  Lord 
Murderer.  I  shall  allow  him  to  think  that  you 
are  dead,  and  I  shall  get  the  reward  that  I  have 
been  offered  without  staining  the  bright  blade 
of  my  unblemished  sword  with  the  blood  of  the 
innocent." 

"  Well,  well  I"  cried  Hsrold.  "  There  is  one 
thing  certain— I  have  a  sword  and  know  how  to 
use  it.  No  one  can  destroy  me  except  through 
treachery." 


•  The  captain  gave  his  usual  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

**  You  follow  me,  then  f "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  lead  on,  and  St  George  be  my 
protector!"  said  Harold,  grasping  his  sword 
firmly. 

They  now  approached  a  narrow  ledge  of 
jagged,  stone  pavement,  where  there  was  only 
just  sufficient  room  to  allow  one  to  pass. 

Along  this  the  captain  passed,  followed  bv  the 
Young  Apprentice,  feeling  along  one  side  of 
them,  holding  on,  as  it  were,  by  the  rugged  wall, 
and  thus  preventing  themselves  from  sliding 
down  into  the  ooze  and  slime  of  the  river. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  and  little  could  be 
seen  around  them ;  bnt  had  Harold  glanced  back 
he  would  have  seen  that  they  were  dogged  by  a 
shadowy  figure,  whose  outlines  he  would  have 
been  unable  to  distinguish,  but  which  was 
evidently  watching  his  movements. 

However,  our  hero  thought  not  of  going  back. 

His  eyes  were  directed  towards  his  conductor. 

His  thoughts  were  of  brave  Ben  Firebraoe, 
and  the  good  news  he  brought  him. 

Presently,  having  descended  the  sloping  pave- 
ment in  safety,  they  halted  at  the  door  of  an 
inn,  which  was  older  and  more  rugged-looking 
even  than  those  to  which  I  introduced  my 
readers  before. 

Its  windows  were  scarcely  more  than  a  foot 
in  width,  and  twinkled  out  dismally  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  water. 

Its  first  floor  bulged  out  over  the  shattered 
pavement  beneath,  and  from  its  doorway,  situ- 
ated at  the  top  of  stairs  which  were  covered  at 
high  tide,  there  oosed  out  a  murky  smell  of 
what  the  Alsatians,  no  doubt,  called  good  living. 

It  had  a  dangerous,  dirty,  disagreeable  look 
about  it,  and  the  drunken  gurglings  that  could 
be  heard  issuing  from  it  were  no  less  unpleasant. 

"  This  is  a  queer  place  to  bring  any  one  to," 
said  Harold. 

*'  Very  queer,"  returned  the  captain,  **  but 
nevertheless  the  right  one.  You  wish  to  see  Ben 
Firebraoe,  do  yon  not?" 

"  I  do." 

"  He  is  here.  To  take  you  elsewhere  would  be 
to  deceive  yon.  Eater  boldly.  With  me  you  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

The  captain,  as  he  spoke,  assumed  one  of  his 
most  braggadocio  airs,  and  with  his  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  his  long  sword  swaggered  into  the  tavern. 

A  heavy,  fat,  greasy  man,  stood  behind  a 
bar,  on  which  leaned,  perhaps,  a  dozen  choice 
spirits  of  the  Lackland  order. 

"  Ah  I  Gobbler,"  cried  the  captain,  addressing 
the  proprietor,  **  I  trust  I  see  you  well.  I  have 
a  new  Alsatian  here — a  yonng  one,  yet  a  true 
one.  So  let  us  have  two  glasses  of  your  best ; 
my  young  friend  will  pay." 

Harold  smiled. 

*<  Have  yon  no  money,  then  7"  said  he. 

*<  Money  1  exclaimed  the  bully,  "  money  I 
why,  here  in  Alsatia  we  scaroely  know  the  name. 
It  is  a  thing  we  dream  of  in  large  quantities 
and  possess  in  small.  Tou  have  money  ;  pay. 
It  will  be  a  charitable  action." 

**  I  thought  yon  had  been  paid  for  assassinat- 
ing me." 

<'  Not  paid,  promised.  Bnt  come  let  us  not  talk 
of  such  things  as  that.  Here  comes  the  ale ; 
pay,  and  we  will  then  ask  for  Firebraoe." 
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The  boy  complied. 

In  rack  company  (there  seemed  little  nae  in 
refusing. 

The  captain  seized  the  tankard,  and  After 
draining  it  nearly  all  at  a  draughty  handed  the 
meaanre  to  Harold. 

"  Forgive  my  thirst,  yonng  sir/*  he  said ;  <*  the 
beer,  no  donb^  will  do  me  more  good  than  yon. 
Lads  of  your  age,  I  assure  yon,  ought  never 
to  indulge  in  strong  liquor,  l^ow,  Ooobler,  tell 
me,  is  Master  Firebrace  hero  f ** 

*'  Tea ;  he  is  asleep  in  his  room." 

''Asleep  I  then  he  must  be  awakened.  The 
news  we  bring  him  will  not  keep.'* 

The  insolence  of  the  captain  so  took  Harold's 
breath  away  that  he  did  not  speak  till  they  were 
half-way  up  the  stairs. 

'*  What  news  do  you  bring  to  Ben  Firebrace  f " 
he  cried,  as  he  halted  on  the  first  landing. 

'*  I  know  not.  'Tis  you  who  briog  him  news. 
Gome,  do  not  delay,  time  is  precious ;  and 
besides  drink  and  adventures,  there  u  such  a 
thing  as  sleep,  of  which  I  stand  sorely  in  need." 

**  Lead  on,  then,**  said  Harold ;  "  and  remem- 
ber, when  I  see  Ben  Firebrace,  that  my  business 
ia  with  him,  and  is  private.** 

"  Certainly,*'  returned  the  captain.  **  I  have 
no  desire  to  listen ;  I  will  watch  outside/* 

They  now  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  room, 
which,  on  being  opened,  allowed  the  heavy 
snoring  of  a  man  to  be  heard  ;  and,  as  Harold 
glanced  in,  he  saw  the  trooper  lying  in  a  quiet 
sleep  on  the  bed. 

'*  Close  the  door,*'  said  the  Young  Apprentice 
to  the  desperado,  *'  and  watch  as  you  paid.  I 
shall  not  be  long/' 

*'  Ben,"  he  added,  going  to  the  bedside ;  **  Ben, 
wake  up/' 

He  now  for  the  first  time  saw  that  the  sturdy 
soldier  had  a  sword  firmly  grasped  in  his  hand. 

Ben  leaped  up  as  if  he  had  been  caught  sleep- 
ing on  watch,  and,  bounding  out  of  the  bed, 
sword  in  hand,  placed  hitnself  on  the  defensive. 

"  What  I  are  you  going  to  fight  me.  Captain 
Firebrace?*'  cried  Harold,  laughing. 

The  voice  brought  Ben  to  his  senses, 

"  W^hat,  Harold/*  he  cried,  **  how  came  you 
herer* 

'*  Through  the  door,"  replied  the  Young  Ap- 
prentice; '*mo8t  probably  the  same  way  that 
you  came.  But,  jesting  apart,  I  have  news  for 
you,  and,  that  my  words  may  not  be  overheard, 
Ibegyou*ll  return  to  your  bed  and  let' me  sit 
by  your  side  and  talk  to  you.'* 

The  trooper  accordingly  retired  once  more'; 
and  Harold  sat  down  near  him,  believing  that 
Captain  Lackland  was  keeping  watch  without. 

The  worthy  captain,  however,  was  otherwise 
engaged,  or,  if  he  was  doing  anything  of  the 
kind,  it.  was  watching  them,  not/or  them. 

Placing  his  ear  to  the  key-hole  he  listened 
eagerly,  striving  to  catch  each  syllable  that  fell 
from  Harold*s  lips. 

Failing  in  this,  however,  he  paced  to  and  fro 
along  the  passage,  and  was  just  making  up  his 
mind  to  go  down  into  the  bar  and  wait  there 
when  a  voice  near  him  startled  him. 

He  was,  as  my  readers  have  seen,  no  real  man 
of  war,  but  an  arrant  coward  and  braggart,  and 
the  sound  sent  a  chill  through  his  blood. 

Ughl"  he  cried,  shuddering  and  jumping 
away,    "What's  that?" 


<<It  is  I/'  said  the  voice,  now  sounding 
plainly  from  the  window ;  **  open  the  casement 
and  admit  me  at  once." 

He  knew  at  once  now  the  tones  of  the  new 
comer. 

He  was  Lord  Baymond. 

"  Here's  the  devil  to  pay,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
BOW  saw  the  face  of  his  employer  appear  at  the 
window.  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Ah,  I  have  it 
now/* 

80  saying,  he  quickly  threw  open  the  door  of 
Firebraoe*s  apartment,  drew  the  key,  locked  it 
on  the  outside,  and  placed  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

Then  he  approached  the  window  and  opened  it. 

Lord  Baymond  entered  the  corridor  at  once — 
pale  and  angry. 

"Yon  have  deceived  ma^  you  villain/'  he 
cried  threateningly. 

The  captain  raised  his  hands  depxecatingly. 

"  No,  ho  ;  now  don't  say  that,  I  am  doing 
just  as  you  wished,  only  I  am  not  in  rach  a 
confounded  hurry  as  you  are.  I  want  to  do  the 
job  prudently,  so  that  I  can't  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  it  five  minutes  a'ter  it's  done.*' 

*•  Oh  I  hang  your  prudence,"  cried  Lord  Bay- 
mond, who  had  followed  them  along  the  river's 
brink.  "  I  believe  you're  afraid." 

'*  Afraid  I"  said  the  captain,  placing  his  huge 
hand  over  his  heart.  "  Can  you  bring  yourself 
to  say,  my  lord,  such  things  of  Captain  Lack- 
land f'^ 


**  A  truce  to  your  nonsense,''  said  Lord  Ray- 
mond, angrily.  ''Whom  have  yon  looked  m 
yonder  room  ?" 


"My  victim  is  one." 

"Ah  land  the  other  r* 

"  A  stalwart  trooper,  named  Firebrace,** 

"Those  two  alone?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  we  are  man  to  man ;  let  us  enter  at 
once  and  kill  them." 

The  captain  objected  again, 

"  Nay,*^  he  cried.  "  You  are  too  violent,  too 
precipitate.  If  we  were  to  make  any  such 
attempt  we  should  be  set  upon  by  a  hundred  and 
have  no  chanoe  of  escape.  Is  there  so  much 
hurry  to  shed  the  blood  of  this  boy  ?" 

"  I  wish  it  done  and  over,"  returned  Lord  Ray- 
mond. "When  be  is  dead  and  buried  I  shall  ba 
happy,  and  not  till  then." 

"Good.  Then  by  to-morrow  evening  both 
these  desires  of  yours  shall  be  fulfilled.  For  the 
present,  leave  it  alone.  If  you  make  any  attempt 
nere  yon  will  only  help  them  to  escape  and  do 
yourself  no  good. 

<*Well,  be  it  as  you  will.  I  shall  be  in 
Whitefriars  for  some  time  yet.  If  you  trick  and 
deceive  me  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  purchase  aid 
if  I  cannot  command  it" 

"Yon  talk  of  purchasing  aid,"  said  the 
captain,  "  have  you  any  money  ?** 

"I  have." 

"  Then  let  us  have  some.  I  must  sleep  and 
rest  now,  and  shiUl  not  see  you  maybe  until  to- 
morrow evening.    Let  us  have  ten  gold  pieces." 

Raymond  searched  in  his  pockets  and  drew 
out  a  purse. 

"  Here,  take  this,"  he  said ;  "  I  never  make  it 
a  rule  to  pay  before  a  bargain  is  completed 
There  are  twenty  pieces  of  gold,  however,  in 
that  parse ;  and  to-morrow  night,  if  it  is  proved 
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to  me  that  Harold  is  dead,  it  shall  be  doubled ; 
otherwise  I  shall  pay  no  more,  and  will  take 
revenge  upon  yon  for  cheatiog  me." 

The  captain  placed  the  purse  in  his  oa- 
paoious  pocket  without  counting  the  money 
within  it 

"Ton  may  depend  upon  me,*'  he  said.  <*I 
have  promised,  and  I  shall  fulfil  my  word.  You 
had  better  return  the  same  way  as  you  came, 
for  if  you  make  vour  appearance  downstairs 
they  will  wonder  how  you  came  here,  and  you 
may  stand  a  chance  of  being  attacked.'* 

**  Yes,  I  will  go  as  I  came,"  said  Lord  Ray- 
mond. <*  It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  be  seen  by  any 
one.  Eyen  here  in  Whitefriais  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  pursued.  To-morrow  nieht  at  dusk  I  shaU 
expect  you  at  the  place  where  1  first  met  you." 

With  these  words  he  made  his  way  once 
more  out  of  the  window  and  disappeared. 

Captain  Lackland  thought  a  moment,  and 
theii,  hurrying  downstairs,  he  went  up  to  a  man 
who  was  standing  at  the  bar. 

«<BiU  Badstock,*'  he  said,  *<  there's  a  man 
going  along  'the  narrow '  now,  with  lots  of  coin 
in  his  pocket.  It  won't  do  for  me  to  do  it,  for 
he  knows  me.  Yon  follow  him,  and  well 
share." 

"  Right  you  are.    Is  he  a  brother  ?'* 

*'  Aye,  he's  a  brother  of  Alsatia^-at  least,  so 
he  says ;  but  I  think  he's  no  true  one.  Are  you 
squeamish?  There's  no  occasion  to  kill  him. 
rn  fact,  I  don't  want  him  killed.  He's  a  lord, 
and  his  money's  good.  He'll  keep  till  another 
time." 

The  man  waited  for  no  more,  but,  loosening 
his  dagger  in  his  sheath,  he  crept  out. 

He  could  see  from  the  doorway  that  Lord 
Raymond  had  just  reached  what  the  Alsatian 
bully  had  caUed  **  the  narrow,"  which  was  the 
path  where  the  shadowy  figure  of  the  spy  had 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  desperado  and  the 
Young  Apprentice. 

Then  the  man  whom  Lackland  had  called  Bill 
Radstock  crept  down  into  the  ooze  and  the 
slime,  and  approached  Lord  Raymond  noiselessly 

Then  he  drew  a  short  thick  stick  from  his 
pocket,  and  sudd^:!^  leapine  forward,  he  dealt 
his  Yictim  a  heavy  blow  on  ios  back  of  his  head. 

No  further  blow  was  required. 

Lord  Raymond  fell  with  a  smothered  groan, 
and  lay  there  quiet  upon  his  face. 

The  robber  then  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  his 
Tictim,  and  sedulously  searched  in  all  his 
pockets. 

Veiy  few  moments  sufliced  to  remove  all  his 
gold  and  transfer  it  from  his  possession  into 
that  of  Radstock. 

'*Agood  haul  this,"  said  the  ruffian,  as  he 
rose  up  once  more.  *'  Let  me  see  whether  the 
tide  is  rising  P" 

He  glanoed  inquiringly  at  the  dark  sighing 
water. 

It  was  rising. 

"  aood,"  said  he  ;<"  ra  turn  him  over  on  his 
back,  and  then  the  water  11  splash  over  him  and 
revive  him.  There's  one  thiog,"  he  added,  with 
a  laugh,  as  he  walked  away, "  perhaps  the  water 
*11  wash  him  away  if  it  rises  high.  So  much 
the  better.  Jean  swear  that  I  didn't  kill  him, 
for  he's  breathing  all  right,  and  was  just  getting 
better,  I  fancy,  as  I  turned  him  over." 

He  had  eoon  reached  the  tavern,  and,  passing 


into  the  bar,  had  ordered  himself  a  stiff  glass  of 

gn>g« 

**  Wliere  is  Captain  Lackland?"  said  he. 

*'He*s  talking  to  two  gentlemen  upstairs,** 
said  Gobbler,  surlily;  **but  I  tell  you  what, 
the  day's  nearly  breaking,  and  I  can't  keep  my 
house  open  all  night,  and  perhaps  the  soldiers 
may  return  with  a  stronger  force." 

Money  is  always  a  taliBman  ;  and  Bill  Rad- 
stock  at  once  placed  a  gold  piece  on  the  counter. 

"  Take  my  score  out  of  that,  friend  Gobbler," 
he  cried ;  ^*  and  remember  that  civility  costs 
nothing." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  mean  to  be  uncivil,"  growled 
Gobbler.  «•  I  see  you  pay  well ;  but,  'f  you 
want  to  stay  here,  you  must  let  me  close,  and 
sit  in  there  with  your  friend  Lackland. 

<*  Anything  to  oblige  you,"  replied  Radstock, 
with  the  air  of  a  condescending  grandee,  and 
stalked  into  the  room. 

Presently  Lackland  joined  him. 

"  Well,"  said  the  desperado,  sitting  down 
with  his  usual  swagger.  *'  Well,  have  you  suc- 
ceeded ?" 

**  Yes,  I  have  every  coin  he  had  about  him. 
It  is  a  goodly  sum,  I  know  ;  though  I  have  not 
reckoned  it." 

He  drew  out  one  bag,  and  cast  it  ringing  on 
the  table. 

"Stay,"  cried  Captain  Lackland;  ** before 
we  commence  this  distribution  of  treasure,  tell 
me  hiow  did  you  leave  him  ?" 

**  Senseless  on  the  ground.  But  have  no  fear, 
the  feUow  wasn't  dei^,  or  anything  like  it.  The 
water  will  have  revived  him  by  this  time." 

*'  The  water  I  Did  you  leave  him  by  the  river 
tide,  then,  insensible?" 

"Yes,  close  by  it,  on  » the  narrow.* " 

The  Alaatian  buUy  sprang  up. 

"  The  devil,  you  have  1"  he  cried ;  "  we  must 
go  to  him  at  once.  He  will  be  drowned,  and  all 
his  money  will  be  lost.  He's  a  rich  man,  and 
there's  no  knowing  how  much  I  can  get  in  the 
future.  .  Come  1" 

The  men  hurried  out,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
(Gobbler  was  closing  his  house,  and  passed  along 
the  pavement  towards  "  the  narrow." 

On  arriving  here  they  saw  a  dark  object  lying 
on  the  ground. 

"  AhT  there  he  is,"  cried  Radstock. 

"No— no!"  exclaimed  Lackland,  '4t  is  not 
he,  it  is  his  cloak.  He  is  washed  out  into  the 
river,  and  is  drowned." 

A  loud  discordant  laugh  rolled  over  the  dark 
bosom  of  the  river. 

Radstock  shuddered,  and  Lackland  drew  back 
pale  and  trembling. 

♦*  Tim're  linked  to  the  Lost  0ns,  1  think," 
cried  Radstock.  "  That*s  the  eleventh  time  I 
have  heard  that  laugh;  I  dread  the  twelfth,** 

<«Bahl"  said  the  desperado,  drawing  a  flask 
from  his  pocket,  and  drinking  a  deep  draught 
of  brandy,  "  you're  mad  I  It  is  some  maniac 
who  has  broken  loose,  and  you're  frightened ; 
I'm  not.  Poohl  pooh!  let's  go  home.  Since 
this  lord  is  dead,  we've  lost  a  fortune,  perhaps ; 
but  we've  made  a  good  dip  into  his  pockets." 

Radstock  did  not  answer. 

His  mind  was  too  much  engrossed  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  fiendish  tones,  —  the  wild, 
weird  laughter  that  was,  as  he  had  said,  like 
that  of  the  doomed  and  despairing. 
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OHAPTBB  IL 

THB  TBOOPSB'B  LOVB. 

I  MUST  now  retom  to  Ben  Firebraoe  «nd  H«rold, 
whom  I  left  while  I  followed  the  forionet  of 
Lord  Bajmond  and  Cftptw  Lackland. 

**  Why  have  yon  eome  to  mo  V  asked  Ban./ 

^  To  bring  yon  good  nowii  aa  I  have  baid,** 
retomod  Harold.  **  I  bring  yon  newa  of  Liaile.*' 

«0f  Liuiel"  exolaimed  the  tiooptr,  in  ee- 
itacy. 

**  Aye,  that  I  do/'  laid  Harold.  «<  8ha  la  orer 
the  water,  in  Lord  Raymond's  honaa.*' 

•<  Gaaided  by  that  yillain  Y" 

"No  ;  he  is  here  in  Alsatia.  I  saw  him  to- 
night;  I  can  swear  to  hia  faoe." 

**  Good ;  then,  we  shall  not  have  him  to  con- 
tend with.    When  shall  we  go  t" 

*' To-morrow,  or,  ratheir,  to-night,**  said 
Harold.  **  There  is  one  here,  I  think,  who  coold 
help  ns  if  he  is  well  paid  for  it** 

"  Who  mean  yon  t** 

«  Captain  Lackland.** 

Ben  Firebraoe  burst  into  a  lond  fit  of  laughter. 

•<  Captain  Lackland  l»*  he  said.  "Why,  do 
yon  know  what  that  man  is?  He  is  the  biggest 
ooward  and  braggart  that  ever  roared  within 
the  precincts  of  Alsatia.    He's  no  nse.'* 

**  Why,  he  was  commissioned  to  kill  me." 

«  He  didn't  do  it,  though." 

<*That  does  not  prore  him  a  ooward.  How- 
erer,  if  he  is  sr  coward,  his  friends  are  not, 
and  he  knows  many  who  would  aid  us.  Let  us 
call  him  in.*' 

^  As  you  please,*'  said  Ben  ;  <*  perhaps,  as  yon 
say,  he  may  know  those  who  can  aid  us.  Call 
him  in.'* 

Lackland  was  down  stairs  inatruoting  Bad- 
stock  when  Harold  came  out,  but  he  soon  re- 
appeared. 

*<  Well,  my  joung  hearty,**  he  oriad*  "well, 
haye  I  decelTed  you  ?*' 

"No.  That  yon  have  not.  Will  you  enter 
here  f  We  wish  to  speak  with  you  on  a  subject 
which  may  he  the  means  of  putting  money  In 
your  purse." 

The  desperado  clapped  Harold  on  the  back. 

"Bravo,  my  youngster,"  he  said.  "Brayol 
That's  the  stjrle  of  things  for  me.  Wherever 
danger  is  to  be  found  there  is  the  captain  and 
hia  sword  (Lackland  and  Armida— that's  the 
name  of  my  sword)  to  be  found  also,  provided — 
recollect  this—proyided  there  is  money  to  be 
gained." 

By  this  time  they  had  entered  Ben's  room. 

•*  Well,  my  fire-eater^-my  man  of  the  sword — 
how  are  you  7"  cried  the  trooper ;  "  what  cheer  ?" 

"  Good  cheer,  good  cheer,  my  friend,"  said  the 
captain,  **and  since  you  are  about  to  become 
my  employer  I  will  send  for  a  bottle  of  wine." 

The  wine  haying  been  brought  up  and 
partially  diiqposed  of,  Ben  told  his  story. 

The  captain  affected  tiie  air  of  a  man  who  is 
about  to  assume  the  command  of  a  great  army. 

"  We  must  storm  this  fortress,  it  seems,"  he 
said  ;  "and  this  Lord  Baymond,  he  is  the  same 
worthy  who  sent  me  upon  my  expedition  after 
you,  is  he  not?" 

<-Tes,  the  same." 

"Good ;  then  we  shall  have  mutual  cause  to- 
gether. How  many  men  do  you  need  ?" 


*'Siz  will  be  sufficient;  let  them  be  well 
armed,  bold  and  resolute  men,  and  we  will  cross 
the  river  at  dark  to-morrow." 

"Let  na  say  nine  o'clock,  my  friends,"  said 
he,  aloud.  "  Night  is  like  charity,  and  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins." 

"  Veiy  well ;  the  time  we  leave  to  yom.»* 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  was  oalled  to 
see  Badstook,  and  started  upon  the  exploring 
expedition  in  search  of  Lord  Raymond's  body. 

When  he  retamed,  after  finding  that  the  man 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  so  grossly  outraged 
had  mysteriously  disappeared,  he  proceeded,  in 
spite  of  his  terrible  alarm,  to  divide  with  Bad- 
stock  the  spoils  of  the  evening. 

After  this,  he  obtained  from  the  landlord  a 
room  where  he  could  sleep  for  the  night ;  and, 
hurrying  into  it,  ooncealed  himself  like  a  baby 
beneath  the  bed-clothes,  as  if  afraid  of  ghosts. 

The  trooper,  meanwhile,  in  the  innocence  of 
his  great  love,  slept  soundly,  dreaming  of  his 
mistress,  whom  he  had  now  every  hope  of  re- 
covering, and  picturing  glowing  scenes  of  hi^ 
piness  in  the  future. 

Strong  in  love  indeed  was  Ben  Firebraoe,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  battle,  he  had  seen  bat  one  faoe 
—heard  bat  one  voioe. 

Now,  in  the  stiilness  and  seclnsf on  of  Alsatia, 
he  had  had  time  to  ponder  over  the  memory  of 
his  love ;  and  thongh  tired  Nature  had  thrown 
him  into  a  deep  dumber,  he  still  had  her  voice 
and  her  featuree  plain  before  his  eyes. 

How  eagerly  he  watched  for  the  evening  of 
the  day  which  waa  to  bring  him  once  more  into 
the  presence  of  his  beloved,  or,  at  any  rate, 
waa  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  fighting  for 
her. 

Evening  at  length  came. 

Uneasily  Ben  Firebraoe  looked  oat  of  his 
window  over  the  dark  river. 

Over  there,  on  the  Surrey  shore,  stood  the  house 
where  lived  hia  mistress ;  and  as  hia  yearning 
eyee  stretched  over  the  waters  he  oonld  almoat 
see  the  outline  of  the  manaion— oould  almost 
f anev  that  he  beheld  hia  sweetheart  lying  weep- 
inff  m  her  bed,  sobbing  herself  off  to  sleep,  and 
thmking  of  the  one  she  so  dearly  loved. 

At  nine  precisely  Harold  entered  with  the 
captain. 

?the  Young  Apprentice  had  bean  watching  for 
some  time  at  the  door  of  the  tavern  for  the 
arrival  of  the  captain. 

In  fact,  Ben  Firebrace's  conversation  had  to 
entirely  consisted  of  praises,  and  hopes,  and 
fears  in  regard  to  Lizzie,  that  the  interview  was 
far  from  being  amusing. 

"Well,  my  noble  captain,"  cried  Firebrace, 
who  was  now  80  fired  by  his  anticipations  that 
he  forgot  all  about  Ltckland's  coirardice  and 
bravado,  "you  are  here  to  time." 

"  Military  time,  sir,"  said  Lackland,  proudly  t 
"  during  my  many  campaigns  I  and  Armida  have 
always  xept  to  one  rule,  and  that  rule  is  to  keep 
to  the  exact  moment-^the  exact  letter  of  my 
promise.  And  here  we  are,  Armida  and  I,  while 
below  wait  six  trusty  followers." 

"  Ton  are  a  man  of  your  word,"  cried  Ben ; 
**  I  admire  you.  Pistribute  to  each  man  a  gold 
piece.    See,  here  are  six." 

The  captain  took  them,  and  disappeared  for  a 
moment* 
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Presently  he  zetumed. 

"The  men  axe  satiified,"  he  said ;  "  the  boat 
is  ready.    Let  ns  go/' 

He  did  not  state  that  he  had  diTided  the 
money  into  two  patts,  one  lor  himseli;  one  for 
them. 

They  were  soon  below,  and,  entering  the  large 
boat,  they  pushed  off  upon  the  darkling  waters. 

It  was  some  time  before  they  reached  the 
other  Bide  ;  but  at  length  the  Surrey  shore  was 
reaehed  and  the  nine  adTeotnrers  started  for  the 
Boeae  of  their  struggle—to  the  reseae  of  the 
trooper's  love. 


OBAPTBB  III. 

BTOBMINO  THK  CITADEL 

Thb  old  house  stood  there,  grim  and  gloomy  as 
oyer,  rearing  its  dark  heM  aboTO  the  quiet 
meadows. 

Eagerly  the  adyenturers  pressed  forward,  and, 
in  less  than  haU-an-hour,  they  had  reached  the 
gates,  and  rang  loudly  at  the  bell. 

On  this  oooasion  their  tactics  were  far  difforent 
to  those  which  they  had  employed  on  a  former 
ocoaaion. 

On  that  occasion  they  had  employed  strategy ; 
on  this  occasion  they  had  resolyed  to  use  force 
and  depend  upon  their  own  right  arms  and 
stout  hearts. 

After  a  moment  the  door  was  opened. 

Tiie  person  who  appeared  was  a  drunken  mix- 
ture of  a  trooper  ana  a  footman,  and  he  glanced 
at  the  new  comers  with  a  lowering  stare, 

"  What  want  you  ?"  he  asked, 

Harold  stepped  forward. 

"  Is  my  Lord  Raymond  within  ?"  he  asked, 

«No.'' 

**  Is  there  no  one  who  can  act  as  his  repre« 
sentative  ?"  said  Ben. 

•*Yee.    Jean." 

"  We  haye  come,  then,  to  fetch  away  a  young 
girl,  named  Llzaie  Woodhead,"  said  the  trooper. 
*'Iiet  her  descend  at  once.'* 

The  Cerberus  did  not  answer. 

w  Let  me  say  a  word/'  said  Captain  Lackland, 
adyancing  with  a  bluster  and  a  smile.  **  Let  me 
say  a  word.  Let  the  gentleman  understand 
we  oome  from  Lord  Baymond." 

The  half -drunken  man  was  just  about  to  admit 
them,  when  another  man  emerged  from  a  room 
in  the  hall. 

"What  is  this?"  he  said,  gruffly,  as  he  seized 
in  his  hand  the  end  of  a  rope  that  hung  against 
the  wall,  "What  is  this?  Lord  Baymond  is 
not  at  home,  and  is  not  expected  lor  some  time 
yet    What  do  you  want  r 

« As  I  haye  already  said,"  returned  Ben,  "  we 
came  to  fetch  away  one  Llczie  Woodhead,  who 
is  staying  here.  Lord  Baymond  has  no  need  of 
her  sendees  any  longer.  Ah,  yillain !  I  know 
you  now,  in  spite  of  all  your  disguises.  Ton 
are  Henir  Martin— the  traitor— the  betrayer. 
Stand  back,  and  let  me  pass,  or  I  will  pierce  you 
to  the  heart." 

Henry  Martin— for  it  was  he-drew  back  a 
step,  and  swung  out  his  heayy  sword  from  his 
scabbard,  as  with  the  other  hand  he  dragged  at 
the  rope. 


In  an  instant  a  loud  peal  resounded  through 
the  house, 

"On,  on,  my  men  1"  cried  Captain  Lackland, 
taking  care  to  keep  in  the  background,  "  on  I 
Now  is  your  time  1" 

The  Alsatians,  who  were  no  cowards,  although 
they  were  hired  brayos,  now  rushed  in  in  a  body, 
and  before  Harry  Martin  had  time  to  use  his 
huge  weapon,  he  was  seised  on  one  side  by 
Harold,  and  on  the  other  by  Ben  Firebraoe, 

His  struggles  were  terrific 

He  was  surrounded  by  stout  hearts. 

They  all  knew  that  time  was  eyerything. 

Delay  might  bring  a  host  of  enemies  to  the 
xeecue  of  their  comrades. 

As  soon  as  th^  had  bound  Harry  Martin, 
therefore^  and  his  semi*drunken  companion, 
they  found  themselyes  faced  by  a  hndling  group 
of  half -frightened,  half -sleepy  soldiers. 

They  were  all  armed,  but  the  sudden  tolling 
of  the  bell  had  roused  them  from  a  light  slum- 
ber, and  they  oould  understand  nothing,  there- 
fore, of  the  scene  they  were  thus  unceremoniously 
introduced  to,  except  that  Harry  and  the  porter 
were  bound,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  superior 
force 

"  What's  this  ?"  cried  the  foremost,  ^  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  disturbance  ?" 

"  We  must  search  this  house,"  cried  Captain 
Lackland,  in  a  loud  yoioe,  which  came  sonorously 
from  behind  the  armed  Alsatians.  "Iietuspaea 
at  once.*' 

The  yoioe  of  the  modem  Falstaff  had  no  other 
effect  upon  the  defenders  than  to  make  them 
array  themselyes  in  as  good  order  as  they  were 
able  at  the  foot  of  the  immense  staircase. 

Ben  Flrebrace,  howeyer,  left  them  not  much 
time  to  place  themselyes  in  position. 

As  fiery  and  as  confident  as  if  he  were  at  the 
head  of  his  troop,  he  dashed  into  their  midst, 
followed  by  Harold  and  the  Alsatians,  while 
Captain  Lackland,  seeing  a  huge  mug  on  the 
table  in  the  adjoining  room  containing  beer,  be 
retired  into  the  chamber,  and  attacked  the 
liquor. 

"  They  can  do  the  fighting,"  said  he,  laughing, 
and  shrugging  his  huge  shoulders ;  "this  is  the 
sort  of  assault  I  like." 

Meanwhile  the  gallant  assailants  droye  back 
the  troopers  and  domestics,  who,  mingled  to- 
gether— some  cowards,  some  braye  men — were 
no  match  against  their  determined  foes. 

Gradually  forced  back,  they  at  lengtii,  when 
they  reached  the  landing  of  the  first  floor,  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  gallant  rush  made  by 
their  foes. 

After  they  had  sought  in  yain  on  the  first  floor, 
they  broke  into  a  bed-chamber,  where  they  found 
Lizzie  Woodhead  fully  dressed,  listening  in  fear 
and  trembling  to  the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the 
dash  of  arms. 

She  had  recognised,  eyeu  A^tore  the  din  of 
arms,  the  yoioe  S.  Ben  Flrebrace,  and  an  instant 
after  they  had  entered  she  was  locked  in  the 
etttbrace  of  her  old  loyer. 

"  We  must  lose  no  time,"  he  cried,  as  he  led 
her  from  the  room.  "  No  doubt  the  news  has 
been  oaxried  to  Lord  Baymond,  and  we  may  find 
ourselyes  surprised." 

Bapidly  descending  the  staircase,  they  had 
reached  the  hall  when  sounds  of  distress  reached 
their  ears. 


NOnCB.-Another  bMotifal  COLOURED  PICTURE  will  be  QIVEH  AWAY  ^ilh  an  early 
Number.      Otbers  to  follow. 
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Eotering  here,  thej  mw  a  sight,  wliich,  in  the 
midst  of  their  haste  and  danger,  made  them 
burst  with  laughter. 
No.  13. 


in  the  other  his  sword,  held  listlessly  and  help- 
lessly, as  if  he  was  afraid  of  it. 
In  front  of  him  was  a  man  with  a  long  rapier 
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in  his  grttp,  dmwn  half  bftck  so  M  to  force  ft 
fttroDger  blow. 

**  Give  me  my  ale,  ruffian/'  cried  the  latter. 

"  Gome,  yield  ns  the  man  I"  shouted  Harold, 
as  he  sprang  forward,  while  the  Alsatian  bully 
quickly  took  adyantage  of  the  diversion  in  his 
favour  to  rash  away  behind  his  men. 

"  I  am  nearly  killed,"  he  said,  as  they  marched 
out  of  the  house  with  their  saved  prisoner ; 
"  they  have  wounded  me  in  ten  places/' 

**  Mostly  in  the  stomach  are  your  pains,  I 
should  guess,"  said  Harold,  '*  when  they  fright- 
ened you  out  of  your  wits." 

Without  further  delay  the  victorioas  friends 
issued  from  the  house,  carrying  the  releiised 
captive  with  them. 

No  one  molested  them. 

The  whole  country  was  quiet. 

None,  indeed,  suspected  the  inroad,  and  tiie 
few  inhabitants  who  lived  in  the  scattered 
houses  were  too  glad  to  rest  after  the  noisy 
passage  of  arms  to  look  out  for  stray  prowlers. 

They  had  soon  once  more  entered  their  boat, 
and  without  any  mishap  reached  the  tavern. 

Here  Lizzie  was  delivered  over,  after  a  hearty 
supper,  to  the  mercies  of  the  landlady,  and  the 
men  retired  to  rest  after  their  exevtions. 

Harold  (i^  being  now  too  late  to  Mtam  to  the 
house  of  the  armourer)  retirdfl  mWti  the  -others, 
resting  in  a  room  which  was  bllt%  trifle  greater 
in  the  way  of  comfort  than  the  Qark  and  dingy 
holes  he  had  in  earlier  lif e-oalled  his  bed-rooiM. 

There  was  no  rest  fonanyone  very  long. 

A  stifling  smell  of  fire,  and  dense  voluweaof 
smoke  rolling  up  the^rk  eld  staAroase,  ^Mumed 
them  in  the  middle  -ftf  tbe  «t^  (that  ti»  old 
edifice  was  on  fire. 

Ricketty  and  m4milt»  mA  «alsed  also  fifty 
years  before  completely^  ^ooA,  U  bad  dried, 
as  it  were,  in  the  suoa  of  ifaese  IMNHy-Mliaaers, 
and  now,  as  the  first  raiAi  of  ^SHMto  «eoended 
from  the  baiement,  it  ^laoklcid  fitrcely  and 
terribly, 

Ben  was  theirst  to4q)Ting%oii  lKis%ed. 

Hurrying  on  some  of  hiaihiiiga,  andiMijjpM- 
ing  that  there!  mlgM;  belMMiaii  foes  beslM^lft 
fatal  element,  he  aeiaQifl  his  sword  and  nittfta 
out. 

His  destination  wis  tftte  room  where  hia  lately 
won  mistress  slept. 

A  few  yards  only  aepaxated  him  iMto  tiie 
chamber,  but,  ere  he  reached  it,  a  fiea^  wall 
of  flame  shot  up,  and  the  lovA  screams  of 
women  resounded  in  the  still -air. 

*'  Oh  I  heaven  eave  htt  I"  cried  Ben,  aa  he 
pressed  forward. 

It  seemed  really  a  most  terrible  position,  for 
the  heat,  and  the  smoke,  and  the  flames,  appeared 
to  present  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier. 

"  Help,  help,  help  I"  cried  the  shrill  voices  of 
wotnen  within. 

*'  Fire,  fire  I"  shouted  the  load  voices  of 
excited  men  without. 

Over  the  old  ricketty  boom  of  Whitefrlars 
rolled  the  black  smoke ;  over  the  dark  river 
floated  a  myriad  of  fiery  sparks,  while  the 
crests  of  the  tiny  waves  caught  up  brilliantly 
the  reflection  of  the  fierce  conflagration. 

Ben  Firebrace^  mistress  was  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  fire-'this  was  his  only  thought — and 
dashing  through  the  smoke  and  flame,  waving 
his  sword  in  his  excitement  above  hia  head,  as 


if  he  were  combating  some  mortal  eoemy,  lie 
made  his  way  to  the  door  of  the  women's 
apartment. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  our  friend  Gobbler, 
the  landlord,  had  indulged  that  evening  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  stifE  glass  of  giog,  and  had 
been  quite  unable  to  move  from  his  room  below. 

Mrs.  Gobbler  also  had  imbibed  quite  enough 
to  make  her  comfortable,  and  had  been  onable, 
therefore,  to  render  him  any  assistance. 

Leaving  him,  therefore,  to  sleep  out  his 
drunken  fit,  she  had  staggered  np  to  her  room 
by  herself,  and  had,  as  I  have  before  said, 
accommodated  Lizzie  with  part  of  her  bed. 

Being  stnnned,  accordingly,  by  the  effects 
of  the  heavy  drink  ahe  had  bmn  imbibing,  she 
was  now  quite  unconscious  of  the  f eattf nl  danger 
she  was  in,  and,  while  Lizzie  was  shrieking  out 
for  help,  she  gurgled  out  the  same  words  from 
the  bed. 

Fieteelflr,  Ben  battered  at  the  door. 

"  Openiiere,  open  I"  cried  he, 

Lizzie  knew  the  voice ;  and  with  ^  presence 
of  mind  wasthy  of  a  man,  at  o^noe  came 
timnigh  ttetttiokd  and  flames,  and  tfaraw  o^ 
the  door. 

Sbe  WM  illlready  paaily  dressed ;  and  Bean, 
mshing  to  4he  bed,  was  about  to  seize  one  of  the 
blankets  tiff  it,  and  wrap  round  ^s  sw^theart, 
when  Mrs.  Gobbler,  vMSiS^g  a  dismal  howl, 
saiized  him  round  the  neck. 

•Ben  Firebraoe  was  not  pTe|>ared  for  this 
'SKtraordioaiy  onsla^tflit ;  and,  naturally  sup- 
posing that  it  was  soBse'enemy  who  had  atitacked 
%im,  he  ahook  off  the  'M.  woaian%  gnMp  with 
noil^Jhand. 

**'@k  1  «ave  me,  save  me !  Mr.  Bisebraee,"  she 
oriefl  j&4h«iaudlin  voice ;  *Hhatdruaken  husband 
of  miasto  baa  set  the  place  on  fire,  iMMieubt.  For 
heaven^  sake,  don*t  leave  me  httwmiic." 

Here  was  a  dil«niaa. 

He  certainly  did  not  Mfce  M  i^  dl  leaving 
a  woman,  even  of  Mrs.  "QicMfier^s  class,  to  be 
turned  to  death,  fa«t  Liaale,  ^  oeimne^ieiliteied 
Mb  first  attention. 

He  rushed  despauiagfy  l^ltaads  the  window, 
bttt  a  single  glanS^  ^tonyiSMrtl  Mm  that  t^iere. 
^Ivas  no  possibility^  «k  des«ttftt  from  that  point. 

"There IB ^saaSMft  room  ^wflilih tSbere,*'  cried 
Lizzie ;  ''^poAttj^  tk^em  that  mlMmr  we  may  be 
able  to  «ea<ilh  life  iMtoks  of  themi^'* 

As  8he«|wiRS<la  voice  was  hMtV^^lttMjoin- 
ingfoeniB^^lMiniftig  londiy^ 

<<fliie  W«y,  Ben,  tKn  way,"  IM  «i  %tt^her 
moment  the  door  was  thrown  v^lently  t>pen, 
and  Harold  Fordyce,  the  Yom^g  Apprentice, 
rushed  excitedly  into  the  bumln^^hamber. 

To  our  young  hero  BH&  FhrebMMe  Was  com- 
pelled to  confide  entirely  the  taftktV  having  his 
mistress,  for  M«.  Gobbie^  Wth  a  terrible  per- 
tinacity whidsL  is  ^M^  the  characteri£tic  of 
women  in  «msh  mngers  as  this,  dung  fiercely 
round  his  neck,  still  mandling  out  her  en- 
treaties to  be  saved. 

This  was  no  time  for  jealousy,  or  the  hot- 
blooded  trooper  would  have  felt  some  degree  of 
annoyance  at  being  thus  obliged  to  deliver  over 
to  another  the  task  which  was  so  peculiarly  his 
own. 

The  iBl^;htest  delay  would  have  been  fatal, 
and,  seizing  the  old  wotnan,  thereforoi  in  his 
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Ban  FirelifMO  nuAied  into  the  adjoining 
room,  whither  Harold  had  preceded  him. 

The  window.of  this  apartment  was  open,  and 
the  wind  that  mshed  in  throagh  it  drore  hack 
into  the  chamber  they  had  jnit  left  the  smoke 
and  the  flame  which  had  before  so  distiessed 
them. 

The  way,  therefore,  was  olear  enongh,  and  in 
a  few  moments  they  had  affixed  to  a  bed-post 
a  rope  made  of  the  sheets  and  blankets  belong- 
ing to  the  bed. 

Below  the  canment  there  was  a  descent  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  feet,  and  there  was,  there- 
fore, bat  little  danger  in  the  enterprise,  except 
that  the  flames  issaing  from  the  lower  windows 
lapped  out  and  threatened  each  moment  to  bam 
their  frail  sapport. 

Descending  qnicklj,  however,  they  reached 
the  court-yard  jast  as  some  of  the  Alsatians 
mshed  ap  to  the  rescue. 

Among  the  latter  was  Captain  Lackland,  who, 
as  usual,  having  escapei  from  the  house,  arrired 
after  he  thought  all  the  danger  was  over. 

"Fly  to  the  *  Mitre,'  brave  boys,"  he  cried; 
"see  yonder,  it  is  beyond  reach  of  the  flames. 
Gobbler  is  already  there  awaiting  you  ;  we  have 
saved  him  from  absolute  destraction." 

With  these  words  the  braggart  beckoned 
sigoifloaatly  to  his  companions,  who  at  onoo 
made  their  way  towards  the  buming  honse. 

Their  porpose  was  self  evident. 

They  had  determined,  having  disposed  of 
Qobbler,  to  plunder  bis  house  and  save  his  pro* 
perty  for  their  own  use. 

Meanwhile,  Ben  FirelmMe  and  Harold,  taking 
the  advioe  oftoed  them  by  the  desperado,  con- 
veyed their  bmrdens  to  the  "Mitre,"  where,  as 
they  had  beea  told,  Gobbler  had  already  taken 
refuge. 

They  had  very  Iit*le  time  to  see  after  the 
taCe^  of  their  charm,  for.  th^y  had  scarcely 
deposited  them  in  the  hands  of  the  landlady 
before  a  number  of  troops  were  seen  gathering 
voond  the  house. 

They  were  well  aimed  and  well  clothed; 
bat  their  unifonns  plainly  showed  that  they 
were  Royalists,  and  of  course,  therefore^  ^ere 
disbanded  soldiers. 

Lord  Baymond  was  at  their  head,  and  he  was 
evidently  directing  them  to  attack  the  house, 
when  Firebraoe  and  Harold  mshed  out  to  the 
door. 

They  were  but  two  against  a  multitnde  ;  but^ 
standing  in  the  doorway,  they  were  enabled  to 
drive  back  for  a  long  time  the  foea  who  bad 
thus  suddenly  assaulted  them. 

Seeing  that  the  two  friends  were  protected, 
as  it  really  seemed,  by  some  oharm,  Lord  Ray- 
mond gave  a  hurried  order  to  some  of  his  men, 
who  at  once  passed  away  from  among  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  the  doorway,  and- made 
their  way  towards  the  rear  of  the  premises. 

Those  who  remained  ssemed  now  inspned  by 
ikeah  ardour,  and  oommeneed  a  more  desperate 
attack  than  ever  upon  our  hero  and  his  friend. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  they  ooald  not  hold 
their  position  very  long-, 

Althoagh  determined  not  to  yield  tiU  the 
last,  they  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  eaoh 
moment  their  foes  were  gaioiog  ground. 

Saddeoly,  juit  as  a  moee  fl«rae  msb  than 


ever  had  been  made  by  the  troopers,  a  loud  cry 
was  heard  within. 

"  Help,  help  I"  cried  a  voice,  which  Harold 
and  Fiiebittoe  both  reoogniied  at  onoe. 

It  was  that  of  Lizzie. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  t*"  cried  Firebrace,  as  he 
parried  the  fieroe  throste  of  a  huge  trooper. 
"  While  we  are  defending  this  doorway  they 
will  carry  her  off." 

Behind  them,  in  tiie  hall  of  the  "Mitre," 
was  a  huge  table,  and  the  sight  of  it  at  once 
suggested  to  Harold  a  temporary  means  of 
deface. 

"Make  a  sadden  rash,"  cried  Harold,  "and 
dose  the  door  behind  yon,  I  see  a  certain  means 
of  safety." 

Firebraoe  at  onoe  took  the  hint. 

Making  a  more  desperate  attaok  than  ever 
upon  their  adversaries,  they  cseated  for  the 
instant  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  and  then, 
rushing  back,  they  slammed  to  the  heavy  doors 
and  bolted  them. 

Then,  raising  between  them  the  heavy  table, 
they  stood  it  on  its  end  against  the  doorway, 
and  shored  it  up  with  a  huge  piece  of  timber 
which  was  lying  on  the  ground. 

"  That  will  hold  oat  for  some  time,"  cried 
Harold,  "  let  us  to  the  rescue  !'* 

Dashing  up  the  staircase— for  it  was  from 
above  thi^  the  sounds  of  distress  were  heard — 
th^  found  Gobbler  and  his  wife  straggling 
with  a  number  of  men,  while  Lizzie  was  already 
in  the  arms  of  Henry  Martiii,  who  was  about  to 
carry  her  oO. 

The  young  girl  had  straggled  so  violently  that 
she  had  dragged  from  off  her  almost  all  the  few 
things  she  had  time  to  put  on  when  escaping 
from  the  fire,  and  •  the  sight  of  her  exquisite 
shoulders  exposed  to  the  mde  gaze  of  the 
troopers,  and  to  the  eyes  also  of  his  rival,  fired 
Ben  Firebrace  to  madness. 

"  Unhand  her,  wretch  t'*  he  shouted ;  "  pollute 
her  not  with  your  touch  !*' 

The  soldiers  closed  round  their  leader,  for 
such  a  position  Harry  Martin  seemed  to  hold. 

But  against  Harold  and  Ben  they  were  use- 
less. 

The  Toung  Apprentice  ^)peared  endowed 
with  supernatural  strength,  and  wielded  right 
fiercely  his  heavy  sword,  swinging  it  round  his 
head  with  a  good  will  that  told  with  desperate 
effect  upon  his  foes, 

Harry  Martin  soon  saw  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  defend  himself  and  keep  the  giri  in  his  arm 
at  the  same  time ;  and  yielding  her  up  accord- 
ingly to  another  man,  he  prepared  to  receive 
the  onslaught  of  bis  hated  foe. 

Gobbler,  who  had  no  divposition  to  yield 
himself,  and  who,  moreover,  had  an  insane  idea 
that  some  one  was  endeavouring  to  mn  away 
with  his  ugly  wife,  fought  like  a  Briton  ;  and 
Mrs.  Gobbler  likewise,  armed  with  a  huge  knife, 
created  a  strange  diversion  in  her  own  favour. 

The  battle  was  at  its  height,  when  a  loud  roar 
of  voices  was  heard  below,  said  the  door  which 
they  had  previously  seonred  was  burst  in  with 
a  tremendous  crash. 

The  case  seemed  now  really  a  desperate  one. 

Before  th«m  asd  behind  them  were  enemies 
thirsting  for  thefar  blood. 

In  the  mind  of  Ben  Firebraoe  there  was  a 
fearful  antioipation  of  dying  there  and  then  by 
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the  hand  of  hia  wont  foe,  and  leeing  with  hia 
doBiog  eyes  hia  miatreas  carried  off  triamphantly 
by  hia  rival. 

Hia  agony  of  mind,  howcYer,  waa  of  ahort 
duration. 

The  Yoicea  of  thoae  who  came  ruahing  tip  the 
ataircaae  were  familiar  onea,  and  not  the  leaat 
familar  one  among  them  waa  that  of  the  despe- 
rado, Captain  Lackland,  whoee  voioe  came  as 
nanal  fiom  the  rear  of  hia  men. 

In  an  inatant  the  tablea  were  tomed. 

The  troopera  were  no  match,  either  in  deter- 
mioation  or.in  conrage,  for  the  rongh  oatcaata  of 
Alsatia,  who  ahowed  no  mercy,  and  pitched 
their  enemiea  hither  and  thither— down  the 
broad  ataircaae  and  over  the  banniatera,  and 
drove  them  from  their  poata  with  apparently  no 
difficulty  whatever. 

Aa  aoon  aa  Ben  Firebraoe  had  driven  Henry 
Martin  down  the  ataircaae,  he  caught  up  the 
fainting  form  of  hia  miatreaa,  and  carrying  her 
into  the  adjoining  room,  laid  her  on  the  bed, 
and  left  her  in  charge  of  Mra.  Gobbler. 

When  he  returned  to  the  acene  of  action,  he 
found  Harold  in  eameat  converaation  with  one 
he  well  knew,  but  whom  he  had  not  aeen  for 
many  montha. 

Thia  waa  Simon  Lawleaa. 

The  grim  aoldier  waa  little  changed,  ezoept 
that,  perhapa,  he  waa  a  trifling  degree  atemer 
and  paler  than  ot  old. 

He  had  still  the  aame  dark,  flaahing  ^ea,  atill 
the  same  curl  of  diadain  upon  hia  lipa,  al- 
though now  while  he  talked  to  Harold  Fordyoe, 
there  waa  an  ezpresaion  almoat  of  geniidity 
atraggUng  with  the  usual  gloom  of  hia  features. 

It  waa  a  myaterioua  thing,  and  a  thing  not 
easily  explained,  that  whenever  the  atem  Puritan 
met  the  Young  Apprentice,  he  caat  off  at  once 
the  reaerve  and  aolemnicy  of  hia  dLspoaition,  and 
became  more  like  hia  fellow  men. 

**  Ah  !  my  brave  captain,*'  he  cried.  "  So  we 
meet  again  in  the  hour  of  victory.*' 

"Tea,"  exclaimed  Ben  Firebrace.  ''We  are 
again  victorioua." 

"  Thanka  to  me  and  to  Armida,"  interrupted 
a  voice. 

It  waa  that  of  the  desperado. 

There  waa  a  burst  of  laughter  when  they 
turned  round  and  glanced  at  him. 

The  figure  he  cut  waa  truly  comical. 

In  hia  acramblinga  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  combatanta,  or  in  hia  plundering  expedition 
to  the  burning  tavern,  he  had  torn  hia  clothes 
in  auch  a  manner  that  it  seemed  aa  though  he 
had  received  the  moat  desperate  sword  thrusts. 

His  face  waa  beameared  with  blood,  aa  if  he 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  terrible  onslaught. 

The  truth  waa  that  he  had  rolled  down  the 
ataircaae,  and  fallen  with  hia  face  in  a  pool  of 
blood  which  had  flowed  from  braver  hearta  than 
hia. 

Aa  may  readily  be  imagined,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  thia  ciicnmatance  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  a  valorona  hero. 

"  So  you  and  Armida  have  been  in  the  warn 
again  f"  said  Ben  Firebraoe,  laughing. 

'*Ah,  by  my  faith,  and  a  hard  scramble  for 
life  it  waa,  too.  I  had  eight  of  them  on  me  at 
once,  and  had  it  not  been  that  my  right  arm 
waa  like  a  piece  of  ateel,  and  my  courage  like 


that  of  ten  men,  I  ahonld  never  have  been  hero 
to  tell  the  tale." 

"Blesa  me,  all  that  danger  while  you  were 
hiding  behind  the  door,"  cried  a  voice,  and  one 
of  the  Alaatiana  clapped  him  heavily  on  the 
ahoulder. 

The  captain  atarted  round. 

"  What,  you  here,  Tom  Good-for-Nothing  t" 
he  said.  ''Why,  I  have  not  aeen  yen  in  wis 
day'a  fray  before  thia." 

*'  I  have  aeen  you,  though,"  returned  the  other, 
*'and  you  nearly  were  the  death  of  me  by 
throwing  me  almoat  on  the  point  of  a  aword 
when  you  were  runnine  away  from  that  youth 
with  the  dagger  in  hia  hand." 

The  shout  of  merriment  which  followed  this 
announcement  did  not  succeed  in  disconcerting 
the  braggart  captain. 

"  Ah,  you  were  always  a  base  carrier  of  false 
tales,  Tom,"  he  cried.  *<But,  come,  Gobbler, 
since  we  have  saved  your  wine-cellar  for  you, 
let  us  have  some  of  your  best  without  pay  or 
other  hindrance.  Yon  should  have  seen  how  I 
defended  your  property." 

<*  Yes,"  cried  Tom,  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  "  you 
sat  upon  a  barrel  drinking  the  strong  ale,  and 
handing  it  round  to  all,  while  some  of  your 
friends  carried  off  the  money  and  the  plate." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Firebraoe,  "let  ua  leave 
them  to  aettle  their  diaputea  in  their  own  way. 
Let  na  be  going ;  it  ia  evident  to  me  that  Lizaie 
ia  not  aafe  in  Alaatia.  I  hear  that  Oliver  Hrom- 
well  la  on  hia  march  to  London.  No  doubt, 
after  the  aervicea  I  have  rendered  to  the  cauae 
of  the  Parliament,  he  will  forgive  me  for  the 
haate  which  led  me  Into  error." 

Leaving  Gobbler  to  aettle  matters  aa  beat  he 
could  with  the  deaperado  and  hia  companion, 
Ben  Firebrace  proceeded  into  the  room  where 
he  had  left  Lizzie. 

She  had  now  recovered  entirely  from  her 
fainting  fit,  and  waa  dressed  in  aome  dothea 
which  the  landlady  had  kindly  procured  for  her. 

It  waa  not  long  before  Simon  Lawlesa,  with 
Ben,  Harold,  and  Lizzie,  had  left  the  inn,  and 
were  making  their  way  towards  the  Strand. 

On  arriving  at  Uie  honae  of  the  armourer,  who 
had  been  g^atly  alarmed  by  the  continued 
abaenee  of  Harold,  Simon  introduced  Lizzie 
Woodhead  to  the  giant,  and  begged  him  for  hia 
aake  to  acreen  her  for  the  time. 

It  ia  needleaa  to  aay  that  the  request  waa 
immediately  granted,  and  that  Lizzie  that  night 
alept  happily  and  aoundly  in  the  anna  of  Ettie 
Lealie. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  VI8I0K. 

Happily  and  aoundly  might  Lizzie  aleep,  but 
not  ao  Harold. 

Agitated  aa  hU  life  had  been  of  late,  hia 
dreama  were  full  of  warlike  aayinga  and  doings. 

Soenea  of  bloodahed— atmgglee  on  the  battle- 
field and  in  the  atreeta  of  London— the  loud 
ahouta  of  violent  troopers— the  shrieks  and 
agonised  looks  of  the  dying— the  wailing  of 
women  and  children,  these  were  the  aighta  and 
aonnda  which  aaaailed  him  in  his  slumber. 

Presently  there  came  a  more  distinct  vision. 
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Fint  of  all  he  beheld  the  old  house  by  the 
river  where  he  had  first  met  Lord  Baymond. 

Then  this  faded  away,  and  changed,  as  in  a 
dissolving  view,  to  an  old  mansion  in  the 
oonntry. 

A  wild,  weird  place  it  was,  situated  in  a  hollow, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  as  it  were,  of  verdure. 

Passing  along  a  narrow  dark  path— led  by 
some  invisible  guide—Harold  found  himself  A 
length,  within  the  building. 

He  fell  over  an  obstacle  at  the  doorway. 

It  was  a  dead  body  I 

He  fell  again  as  he  entered  the  first  room. 

The  second  obstacle  was  the  same  as  the  first. 

Shuddering  with  a  sickening  feeling  of 
disgust  and  horror,  he  strove  to  turn  back,  but 
an  irresistible  power  detained  him. 

Then  he  saw  that  on  the  floor  of  the  black 
tapestried  room,  and  on  the  benches  round,  and 
on  a  dais  at  the  end  of  it,  were  lying  the  corpses 
of  men  and  women,  their  faces  and  bodies 
blackened  as  with  the  plague. 

And  on  the  raised  seat  sat  the  body  of  one 
whom  in  life  he  well  knew. 

It  was  that  of  Lord  Baymond. 

Suddenly,  as  he  was  gazing  in  awe  at  the  still 
forms  around  him,  there  was  a  clang  aa  of  many 
trumpets,  and  the  bodies  sprang  up  into  life. 

What  followed  he  oould  not  remember  exactly 
when  he  woke. 

All  he  knew  was  that  there  was  a  surgine 
together  ef  the  hitherto  inanimate  bodiei',  and 
that  they  rushed  in  a  body  towards  the  dais 
where  liord  Baymond  sat,  looking  grim  and 
ghastly,  with  his  set  eyes  and  blackened  face. 

Menace  was  in  their  looks  and  in  their  oriea^ 
muttered,  hideous  cries,  like  those  of  despairing 
spirits. 

Then  they  pounced  like  birds  of  prey  upon 
the  trembling  Lord  Baymond,  and  a  darkness 
fell  over  all  things ;  and  only  the  gurglings  of  a 
dying  man  were  to  be  heard. 

Then  he  woke  up  with  a  cry,  and  found 
himself  in  the  stillness  and  gloom  of  his  little 
chamber. 

Again  he  slept,  and  again  with  terrible  inten- 
sity the  vision  recurred  to  him. 

Three  times  he  dreamed  it;  and  he  only 
awakened  from  his  vision  to  find  the  warm  sun 
of  morning  streaming  over  his  face. 

Both  Simon  Lawless  and  Ben  Firebraoe  had 
been  acconmiodated  with  beds  at  the  armourer's. 

On  the  following  day,  the  former  took  his 
leave. 

''Harold,"  he  said,  as  he  went,  "  I  am  going 
away  upon  a  dread  and  awful  mission ;  a  mission 
to  which  I  am  called  by  a  destiny  I  cannot 
resist.  Bemember,  when  I  am  gone,  that  there 
are  many  who  watch  over  you,  and  that  their 
guardianship  will  never  cease  while  you  btiiave- 
bravely  and  well,  as  now." 

**  I  shall  always  strive  to  do  my  duty,"  re- 
plied Harold, 

"I brieve  it,'*  said  Simon, *'< you  have  been 
good  and  true.  No  man  oould  have  behaved 
with  greater  courage  than  you.  But,  remember 
another  thinff.  It  is  a  bad  lesson  to  teach,  that 
of  mistrust  for  every  one,  but  it  is  well  that 
you  should  remember  that>  beyond  those  who 
are  now  your  assured  friends^  yon  should  trust 
no  one." 

*<  I  am  unlikely  to  trust  any  one,"  said  Harold, 


"Those  whom  I  have  trusted  as  yet  have 
certainly  not  deceived  me ;  but  I  have  trusted 
only  those  who  have  been  recommended  to  me 
by  firm  and  staunoh  friends." 

Simon  Lawless  smiled. 

"  I  suppose,*'  he  said,  *'  that  1  need  not  warn 
you  against  Lord  Baymond  ;  there  is  nd  fear,  I 
should  think,  of  his  being  able  to  over-rMoh 
you." 

«  No,"  returned  Harold,  *'  he,  ol  all  others,  if 
least  likely  to  cause  me  to  betray  myself.*' 

That  night,  after  Ben  Firebrace  had  departed, 
Harold  retired  early  to  bed;  for,  after  the 
stormy  scenes  he  had  passed  through  of  late,  he 
waa  anxious  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
rest. 

It  will  be  remembered,  no  doubt,  by  all  my 
readers,  that  the  bed-chamber  overlooked  the 
back  yard  of  the  armourer's  house,  and  was 
easily  accessible,  therefore,  to  any  one  who 
chose  to  glide  up  from  the  river,  and  use  one  of 
the  ladders  which  were  always  standing  in  the 
yard. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  one 
attempting  an  unlawful  entry  was  the  simple 
fact  that  the  old  and  clumsily  made  window 
frame  would  be  likely  to  creak  and  rattle  if 
opened  stealthily  from  without. 

Harold  slept  soundly,  however. 

The  horrid  visions  which  had  disturbed  his 
rest  during  the  preceding  night  had  so  exhausted 
his  frame,  that  he  fell  into  a  deep  and  dreamless 
slumber  the  moment  that  his  head  touched  the 
pillow. 

He  was  awakened,  however,  suddenly,  by 
feeling  a  gust  of  oold  air  rush  across  his  fore- 
head* 

When  he  awoke,  the  room  was  dark  and  still, 
but  the  window  was  open,  and  through  it  he 
oould  see  the  twinkling  lights  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water,  and  oould  hear  the  plash  of 
the  river  waves  against  the  piles  and  the  stone 
breakwater. 

For  a  moment,  Harold  was  so  stunned  that 
he  remained  sitting  up  in  bed  gasing  put  of  the 
casement. 

At  length,  however,  when  he  had  recovered 
the  use  of  his  senses,  he  arose  and  looked  out  of 
the  window. 

His  thoughts  were  still  disturbed. 

Did  any  new  peril  threaten  him  ? 

Was  the  terrible  dream  which  he  had  dreamed 
the  previous  night  about  to  realize  itself  in 
some  fresh  calamity  t 

Certainly  little  dangers  seemed  to  threaten 
him. 

Everything  without  was  calm  and  beautiful. 

Below  the  window  the  backyard,  and  the 
workshop,  and  the  wooden  stairs  were  wrapped 
in  the  same  quiet  shadow  as  ever,  thrown  down 
by  the  high  houses  round  them. 

The  sky  above  was  blue  and  starry,  only  fieoked 
here  and  there  by  a  few  snowy  dondlets,  and 
beneath  it  the  broad  river  rolled  its  dark  waves 
silently  towards  the  ocean. 

'<  Well,"  murmured  Harold  to  himself,  **  1  must 
have  been  sleepy  and  opened  this  window  myself. 
No  one  seems  near." 

He  was  just  about  to  dose  It  and  return  to 
bed  when  a  noise  near  him  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. 
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Ifc  was  a  connd  wliicli  he  could  not  miatake— 
tlie  heavy  breathing  of  a  man. 

Aware  instantSy  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
him,  he  sprang  to  the  table,  where  he  had  left 
the  lamp  and  the  tinder  box,  and  stmok  a  light. 

By  the  aide  of  the  lamp  he  inyariably  laid  hia 
Bght  Bword,  and  he  hod  jnat  time  to  grasp  it 
when  he  aaw  on  the  other  aide  of  the  room  the 
form  0^  Captain  Lackland,  the  Alaatian  bravo. 

*<  Ah  1  my  worthy  captain,*'  he  cried,  *'  are  you 
h«re  ?  What  do  yon  want  ?** 

"  Wanty  my  young  friend,"  replied  the  dea- 
perado ;  **  whatahould  I  want  but  money^money 
and  plunder.  I  have  heard  that  our  gigantic 
friend  Lealie  has  abundance  of  yaluablea  aecreted 
in  hia  honae  here,  and  I  have  a  wiah  to  teat  the 
truth  of  the  atatement  Yon  were  wrong  ta 
wake ;  all  that  waa  neoeaaary  for  yon  to  do  waa 
to  lie  atill,  let  me  take  what  I  liked,  and  know 
nothing  about  it." 

**  Yon  have  miataken  my  character,  captain," 
aaid  Harold.  "  Neither  you  nor  any  one  elae 
ahall  rob  my  maatei*,  while  I  am  here  to  defend 
hia  property*  So  now  that  yon  are  here,  the  beat 
thing  that  yon  can  do  ia  to  go  away  as  quickly 
aa  poaaible.'' 

'*  So  ho !  my  prince  of  apprenticea,"  cried 
Lackland,  "  we  have  learned  to  threaten,  have 
war 

'*  I  am  not  threatening,"  aaid  Harold,  "  I  am 
warning.  If  yon  do  not  at  onoe  qiiit  thia  room 
I  shall  call  aloud  for  llr.  Lealie,  and  he  will  be 
here  to  my  reacue  in  a  moment." 

The  captain  laughed. 

BvidenUy  he  waa  backed  up  in  hia  yillany  by 
acme  one  who  waa  either  with  him  already  or 
■omewhere  near  at  hand, 

"  Ah  I"  cried  he,  <a  know  too  well  the  ai^le 
and  atrocture  of  thia  houae  to  be  afraid  of  any 
interruption.  I  shall  firat  bind  you  and  then  I 
ahall  be  at  liberty  to  go  and  come  aa  I  pleaae.'* 

"  Good,"  aaid  Harold  ;  "if  yon  intend figlitlttg 
we  had  better  commence  at  once,  for  I  am  aieepy 
aaad  wiah  to  retire  again  to  rest" 

With  theaeworda  he  advanced,  aword  in  hand, 
lowatdi  the  braggart,  who  retreated  aa  he  came 
on. 

Captain  Lackland,  aa  uaual,  had  no  desire  to 
fight. 

When  he  had  firat  resolved  npon  invading  the 
houae  of  the  giant  armourer  he  had  a  two-fold 
object  which  he  deaired  to  effect,  aa  usual,  by 
treachery. 

His  two-fold  object  waa  to  rob  the  armourer 
of  his  money  and  hia  jewels  and  to  bind  and  gag 
Harold  in  hia  sleep  so  that  he  should  be  able  to 
carry  them  off  without  resistance. 

He  waa  unprepared  both  for  Haro1d*a  sudden 
awakeniug  aod  for  the  determined  front  he 
showed. 

^  "  Stay,"  he  cried ;  **  one  so  young  aa  you 
ahould  not  ruah  thua  recklesaly  into  the  very 
jaws  of  death." 

••  Death,"  cried  Harold,  "will  come  at  its  ap. 
pointed  time.  I  have  no  fear  of  meeting  it  at 
the  point  of  your  sword.  Back  then,  I  say  1  Fly 
while  you  have  yet  time,  or  I  ahall  aave  tfome 
one  else  the  trouble  of  ridding  the  world  of  a 
oewttrd  and  a  thief  V* 

Wie  worda  bad  scarcely  left  the  brave  youth's 
lips,  when  a  dark  body,  whose  form  he  could 


not  diatinguiah  in  its  rapid  entrance,  sprang  in 
through  the  casement,  and  leapt  upon  his  ba«k. 

In  vain  he  endearoured  to  shake  it  off.  It 
grasped  hia  throat  tightly,  digging  its  nails 
deep  into  Ms  fiesh,  and  gradually  paralyzing  his 
strength. 

The  Al  latian  captain  was  now  in  his  element. 

He  luu  I  the  opportunity  now  which  he  always 
coveted  of  helping  to  carry  off  a  prize  without 
any  dagger  to  himself. 

Ru^'jing  quickly  round  the  table,  therefore, 
and  jivoiding  even  now  a  too  near  approach  to 
Hf  ^t)ld*s  drooping  sword,  he  rushed  upon  the 
Y'>ung  Apprentice  from  behind,  and  succeeded 
/ii  throwing  him  on  his  face. 

'*  Now,  then,"  cried  the  voice  of  the  first 
aaaailant,  '*now  bind  him  while  I  hold  him 
down." 

Harold  now  knew  hia  enemy. 

Hia  voice  waa  a  familiar  one^that  of  hia 
bittereat  and  deadliest  foe. 

Peter  Qaelf  the  dwarf  I 

This  was  his  last  thought. 

He  was  beyond  the  power  of  resistance  now, 
for  hia  vindictive  enemy  had  such  a  fierce  clutch 
upon  his  throat  that  his  faculties  faded  away, 
and  he  lapaed  into  inaenaibility. 

«  Now,  then,"  aaid  the  captain,  "now  that  I 
have  diapoaed  of  him,  I  will  leave  him  to  yon. 
Gtag  him  and  bind  him  well,  and  in  the  mean- 
while I  will  ranaack  the  houae." 

Lackland  meant  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
Peter  Quelf  knew  it. 

**  Come,  none  of  your  nonaenae,"  he  aaid,  "  yon 
atop  here  and  see  to  him  while  I  go.  I  know 
the  houae  better  than  you  do,  and  there*a  a  good 
chance  of  being  spitted  if  you  make  a  blunder." 

**  I  am  aware  of  it,"  aaid  the  captain ;  "  ao  I 
will  take  your  advice  and  remain." 

Quelf  accordingly  rose  from  the  body  of  hia 
foe  and  glided  away,  catlike,  towards  the  door, 
while  the  captain  hastened  to  bind  the  proatrate 
youth  and  gag  him. 

Thia  done,  he  reaolved  to  make  himself  aafa 

Below  the  armourer*a  house,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river  stairs,  a  boat  was  in  waiting. 

*'  I  will  lay  this  young  fellow  in  the  boat 
and  leave  him,  while  I  will  place  myself  outside 
the  window.  Then  if  there  is  a  rush  of  people 
into  the  room  I  can  run  for  it." 

He  accordingly  proceeded  at  once  to  put  this 
manly  design  into  execution. 

Despite  the  rotundity  of  his  figure,  he  waa 
strong  and  tolerably  active,  and  seizing  the 
Young  Apprentice  in  his  arms,  he  lifted  him  up 
carefully,  and  descended  with  him  into  the  yard. 

No  one  interrupted  him. 

In  fleust,  no  one  waa  near. 

Not  a  sound  waa  heard  aare  the  mnrmnr  of 
onaeen  London  life. 

**  Ah  I"  chuckled  the  bravo,  as  he  carried  hia 
aenaeleaa  burden  toward  the  boat.  "  Ah  I  Quelf 
ia  sncoeaaful.  No  one  ia  interfering  with  him. 
For  thia  campaign,  my  Lord  Raymond  ahall  pay 
me  well." 

Arrived  now  at  the  boat  he  placed  the  Young 
Apprentice  within,  ont  of  reach  of  thej water,  and 
and  then  returning,  jdanted  himself  on  the  aum* 
mit  of  the  ladder  to  wait  for  Peter  Qaelf. 

Meanwhile  the  dWaifmadehii  way,  gliding 
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like  a  snake  up  the  atetroMe  in  the  dbeeti<9n  of 
the  giant's  room. 

No  one  heard  biiiL 

Creeping  up  in  his  stocking  feet  he  made  not 
the  slightest  noise,  and  it  was  not  long  before, 
knife  in  hand,  he  feaehed  the  ehamber  where 
the  giant  lay. 

His  load  moring  proclainied  that  he  was  in 
a  deep  sleep. 

Qoelf  ohnckled  to  himself  as  he  gnsped  his 
dagger. 

**  Ah,"  thought  he,  "there  is  no  fear  of  in- 
terraption.  I  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  off  both 
papers  and  money  without  striking  a  blow." 

He  knew  well  that  the  armourer  kept  bis 
Talaables  concealed  in  a  little  room  which  he 
had  to  approach  through  the  1ar|(er  apart- 
ments. 

To  this  it  would  be  necessaty  to  creep  gently 
on  all  fours  in  order  that  bis  shadew  mi^ht  not 
be  thrown  upon  the  bed  by  the  lamp  which  the 
armourer  inyariably  kept  burning  on  the 
mantle- piece. 

On  he  went  noiselessly,  looking  wi4%  his  big 
shaggy  head  and  crooked  limbe  like  some 
hideous-animal  crawling  towards  ics  prey. 

The  door  leading  to  the  inner  room  was  not 
open,  and  when  at  length  he  succeeded  in 
silently  turning  the  handle  he  found  that  it  wsa 
in  utter  darkness. 

He  had,  therefore,  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
take  from  the  mantle-piece  the  lamp  which 
now  shed  its  light  oyer  the  armourer's  bed. 

Peter  Qoelf  was  never  at  a  loss. 

The  nature  which  had  made  him  crooked 
back,  and  distorted,  and  hideous,  had  given  him 
a  mind  which,  though  always  perverted  by  evil 
thoughts,  was  wonderful  in  its  cunning  and 
sagacity. 

He  knew  well  that  if  he  removed^the  lamp 
when  it  was  in  its  full  glare  he  would  certainly 
awake  the  giant,  and,  though,  therefore,  he  was 
eager  to  reaeh  his  destination  and  clutch  the 
long  desired  treasure,  he  calmly  stood  by  tiie 
chimney  comer  and  turned  down  the  light  of 
the  lamp. 

When  it  wis  nearly  extinguished,  he  took  it, 
and  slowly  passed  across  the  chamber  once 
more. 

On  reaching  again  the  door  of  the  inner 
room,  he  heard  a  light  breath  within. 

*'  Here  is  a  fresh  obstacle,"  he  said,  "  who  can 
tkUher 

He  gently  .entered^gently  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  and  turned  up  the  lamp  again. 

He  had  no  aooner  done  so,  when  he  started 
beck  in  affrighted  wonder. 

Some  one  was  in  bed— a  email  bed  beneath 
the  window. 

He  ^>proached,  and  gbmoed  eagerly  at  the 
sleeper. 

It  was  Sttie  Leslie. 

Sleeping  there,  with  her  bright  oovls  ffocting 
over  her  white  shonlden,  her  roey  cheeks 
pressed  against  the  white  pillow,  one  pretty 
rounded  arm  lying  outside  the  elothes,  she 
looked  exquisitely  pretty. 

If  he  loved  any  being  fai  this  world,  Peter 
Quelf  loved  Ettie  Leslie. 

For  an  instant,  the  renembianoe  of  the 
treasure  faded  away  from  hit  mind,  and  he 


could  do  nothing  but  gaze  upon  the  beautiful 
form  before  him,  think  of  nothing  but  the  loss 
of  her  to  himself. 

This. idea,  however,  reminded  him  that  money 
is  required  for  everything ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
thought  again  of  the  treasure  he  had  been  sent 
to  setae,  and  with  a  aigh,  quitting  the  Hide  of 
the  bed,  he  searched  around  him  for  the  cbes( 
in  which  the  mon^  «nd  papen  were  concealed. 

He  eoon  found  it. 

Taking  a  short  crowbar  from  his  poeket,  h^ 
inserted  it  between  the  box  and  the  lid,  and 
wrenched  it  open. 

He  had  scarcely  done— ecarcely  pKced  one 
bag  of  coin  in  his  pocket—when  Ettie  Leslie 
miuie  a  low  moaning  in  her  sleep. 

He  sprang  up. 

"Leslie  will  be  in  in  «  moment,**  he  aHed, 
half  aloud;  *' I  must  stop  her  noise.'* 

He  approached  the  bed. 

The  ghrl  wm  evidently  dfeamiog. 

Beautiful— more  beautiful  than  ev«lr  was  itbe 
now,  with  her  flashed  cheeks,  aaahetosnd  her 
arms  wildly  over  her  head. 

Soiled  by  a  sodden  feeling,  pressed  to  it  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  bent  over  her,  and  kissed  her 
lips. 

The  effect  ivaa  instantaaeonB. 

She  tittered  a  loud  shriek,  and  sprang  up. 

Scarcely  had  she  done  so  when  a  movement 
was  heard  in  the  next  room,  and  the  armourer 
came  towards  the  door. 

There  was  now  no  time  for  thoughts  of 
plunder. 

She  continued  to  shriek  out,  and  in  another 
moment  the  giant  appeared  at  the  door,  wield« 
ing  his  huge  sword. 

"  The  dwarf  I  the  dwarf  I**  cried  Ettie,  clawing 
her  hands,  and  rushing  into  her  father's  arms. 

Qaelf  looked  around  him. 

He  was  seeking  a  place  for  escape. 

But  no  place  showed  itself. 

The  only  door  which  entered  the  room  was 
that  which  communicated  with  the  chamber  el 
the  armourer. 

"  Back  to  bed,  my  girl,**  cried  Frank  Leslie,  * 
leading  her  back.    **  Fear  nothing.    This  imp 
of  Satan  has  trapped  himself  now,  and  shall 
never  leave  my  house  alive.'* 

Shudderingly  the  young  girl  crept  back  into 
the  bed,  where,  since  the  night  when  she  had 
been  abducted  by  Lord  Raymond,  she  had  always 
BhepL 

Creeping  beneath  the  clothes,  she  hid  her 
head. 

She  kneW'-'Ae  fdt  that  aomething  terrible 
was  coming. 

"Now,  then,**  said  Leslie,  swinging  round  his 
sword,  "prepare  to  die,  Vile  robber  and  assas- 
sin.** 

Qaelf  was  in  a  desperate  strait. 

Unlike  the  Alsatian  captain,  however,  he  was 
no  coward. 

Drawing  hfs  only  pistol  he  took  steady  aim. 

There  was  very  little  light. 

In  fact  the  only  means  of  seeing  was  the 
moon-gleams  that  o|une  in  through  the  window. 
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The  lamp  he  had  ezUngaished. 

He  knew  well  that  his  onlj  chance  of  aafety 
depended  upon  the  snrety  of  his  aim. 

So  he  watched  the  dim  oatline  of  the  slant  as 
he  approached,  and  jnst  as  he  neaied  him  he 
fixed. 

There  was  a  lond  cry  mingled  with  the  report. 

That  was  from  Bttie, 

But  when  the  smoke  was  clearing  'away,  the 
giant  was  seen  lying  wounded  and  fainting  upon 
tiie  edge  of  his  daughter's  bed. 

«  Ah  1*'  shouted  Qaelf ,  yindiotlTely,  «  ah  I  I 
hare  yon  now.  I  will  rid  the  world  now  of  a 
Tillain.»» 

So  sayiog,  he  approached  the  wounded  man, 
and  drew  ms  knife. 

Ettie  was  now  roused. 

She  had  feared  him  before. 

Now  her  father  was  in  danger  she  felt  as 
braye  as  a  lion. 

Taking  the  armourer's  sword  from  his  hands, 
she  raised  it  with  both  her  hands  above  her 
head*  kneeling  the  while  on  the  bed. 

•Back,  Tillain !"  she  cried,  *<  back,  I  say.  In 
another  moment  all  those  in  the  house  will  be 
npon  you.  Back,  or  I  will  deaye  your  skull  in 
twain." 

There  was  no  doubting  her  meaning. 

The  sword  was  raised  menacingly;  fierce 
anger  had  endowed  her  with  unnatural  strength, 
and  the  mere  fall  of  the  weapon  would,  he  well 
knew,  be  enough  to  crush  him. 

So,  with  a  loud  curie,  he  flew  away  jnst  in 
time  to  avoid  meeting  the  serrants. 

He  found  Captain  Lackland  perched  on  the 
window. 

He  was  just  ready  to  fly,  for  he  had  beard  the 
report  of  the  pistol,  and  knew  that  something 
wrong  had  happened. 

'<  Fly  1 1  hare  faUed  I'*  cried  Quelf. 

They  were  soon  down  the  stairs  and  at  the 
river-side. 

But  they  sought  in  vain  for  the  boat 

The  wherry  and  its  occupant  was  gone. 

Harold,  bound  and  helpless,  was  afloat  on  the 
dark  water  1 


To  explain  the  position  in  which  Harold  now 
found  himself,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
moment  when  Lord  Baymond  was  lost  in  the 
throng  which  was  attacking  the  "  Mitre  Inn." 

He  soon  saw  that  his  cause  was  lost. 

The  Alsatians  were  on  fire. 

They  had  drank  deeply.  They  had  succeeded 
in  plundering  to  their  hearts  content,  and  they 
were,  therefore,  joyous  and  in  full  swing. 

The  hired  soldiers  had  no  chance  against 
them. 

Back  they  were  driven,  and,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  further  chance,  Lord  Raymond,  as  usual, 
flew  from  the  soene  of  warfare. 

At  the  inn  where  he  had  flrst  met  the  Alsatian 
-tcavo  Lord  Baymond  again  encountered  him. 

"The  'life  of  this  young  fellow  seems 
charmed,*'  he  said.  <<Xon  must  take  him 
alive.'' 

"And  how  r 

"  That  I  must  leave  to  you.*' 


The  Alsatian  thought  a  moment 

<'Goodr  said  he;  "good.  This  young  ras- 
cal will  return,  of  course,  to  the  house  of  the 
armourer,  and  then  I  can  seise  him  out  of  his 
bed.    Quelf  can  aid  me." 

So^  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  been  done:  and 
now,  floating,  rocking  in  the  boat  where  he  had 
been  left  by  his  enemies,  the  Toung  Apprentice 
at  length  found  himself  plunging  forward  and 
then  backwards,  and  then  sent  whirling  away 
towards  the  river. 

Nothing  stared  him  in  the  face  but  death. 

The  dark  river,  full  of  piles  and  dangerous 
places,  was  just  the  kind  of  highway  where  he 
might  en>ect  to  meet  with  destruction  without 
the  interxerence  of  footpads  or  highwaymen. 

On,  on  he  went 

The  boat  whirled  round  as  it  rapidly  ad. 
vanced,  and  presently  crash  it  went  against  the 
stonework  of  the  bridge. 

But  Providence  watched  over  our  hero. 

Bound  and  helpless  though  he  was,  he  had 
some  one  above  taking  care  of  him. 

On  passing  through  the  bridge,  the  boat, 
shooting  along  the  eddying  vrater,  turned  to  the 
^ght,  and  came  suddenly  to  a  dead  standstill 
among  the  piles,  wedging  itself  in  amongst  the 
ooze  and  slime. 

With  a  desperate  pffort,  Harold  continued  to 
raise  himself  on  his  feet. 

The  cords  binding  him  had  slightly  looeened, 
and  he  continued  to  stagger  slowly,  and  with 
frequent  falls,  to  the  bank. 

Now  up  to  his  knees  in  slimy  water,  now 
falling  backward  into  the  mud,  he  at  length 
reached  the  shore,  and  staggered  and  stumbled 
up  a  ridketty  old  wooden  staircase  leading  up 
to  the  gates  of  thebrioge. 

He  was  almost  fainting  with  exertion  ;  and 
glancing  around  him,  he  sought  some  spot 
where  he  could  rest. 

A  wide  step  offered  itself  near  him,  and  he  at 
onoe  took  advantage  of  it. 

Lying  down  here,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of 
some  stray  passenger  who  would  release  him 
from  his  bondage. 

Presently  a  creaking  noise  was  heard,  the 
door  opened  behind  him,  and  a  voice  ex- 
claimed-- 

**  Why,  what  have  we  here  t  By  heavens,  it  is 
Harold  Fordyce !" 

The  voice  was  that  of  Lord  Baymond. 

Bending  over  the  prostrate  body,  he  gazed 
again  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  indeed 
his  young  but  vigorous  enemy. 

The  second  glance  convinced  him. 

"Ah,*'  he  cried,  "I  have*at  length  secured  you. 
This  night*s  journey  shall  be  your  last.  Too 
long  have  you  set  yourself  against  me,  too  long 
have  yon  thwarted  me,  too  long  have  you 
confided  in  your  charmed  life.  This  night  you 
shall  die— die  in  my  presence,  whose  honour 
you  have  stained,  and  whose  yengeance  you 
have  rendered  vain.    Bertram,  within  there." 

In  a  moment,  a  man  emerged  from  the  house. 

"  Take  this  youth,"  he  said,  "  and  place  him 
in  safe  custody.  Adieu,  my  youn^  friend,  make 
your  peace  vrith  heaven,  for  this  night  you  die." 

In  another  instant  the  Toung  Apprentice  was 
carried  away  in  strong  arms,  and  thrust  into  a 
dark  chamber  to  await  his  doom. 


KOnOB.— Aaoftber  bMiatifal  OOLOXTRBD  I^ICTITItE  wUl  beGIVIN  AWAT  with  an  earlj 
KombOT.       Otb«n  U  follow. 
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In  thia  dark  chamber  he  was  unbound  by  the 
men  who  had  brought  him,  and  thrust  into  a 
comer. 

Here  he  lay  in  pain  unable  to  move. 

The  cords,  which  in  one  place  he  bad  broken, 
No.  14. 


had  dug  so  deeply  into  his  flesh  that  he  could 
scarcely  walk,  and  was  certainly  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance. 

The  room  was  in  complete  darkness,  and  when 
the  men  had  Id^  him  he  could  see  nothing  what- 
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ever—feel  nothing  but  the  palpable  darknen 
ronnd  him. 

His  were  no  pleasant  thoughts. 

In  this  same  noose  he  had  soffored  torments 
of  both  mind  and  body. 

In  this  house  he  had  seen  the  tender  flesh  of 
Ettie  Leslie  about  to  be  torn  bj  the  ezecationer*8 
iron. 

In  this  house,  howeyer,  he  had  fonght  and 
bled  for  Ettie,  and  had  saved  her  ^frozn  her 
enemies. 

"  I  will  not  despair,  then,*'  he  said,  as  he  tnmed 
on  his  side  to  sleep.  ''  I  will  trust  in  Providence, 
refresh  myself  with  sleep,  and  at  dawn  be  ready 
for  all." 

He  did  not^  however,  sleep  till  dawn. 

Ere  the  twilight  came  he  was  awakened  by 
a  shower  of  pebbles. 

He  sprang  up. 

Above  him  was  a  faint  streak  of  light. 

« Ah  !"  he  cried  ,*  "  there  is,  then,  a  window 
above  me.  What  means  this  signal  7  Its  very 
secresy  betokens  friendship." 

As  he  was  thinking,  a  second  shower  of  tiny 
stones  entered  through  the  bars. 

*'This  will  make  my  bed  very  pleasant  to- 
nigbt^*'  he  thought.  *'  If  any  one  fancies  this  to 
be  an  expression  of  friendship,  I  beg  to  differ." 

He  had  not  long  te  wait,  however,  for  another 
manifestation. 

This  time,  however,  it  did  not  show  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  shower  of  stones. 

It  was  a  letter  attached  to  a  stone. 

Eagerly  Harold  seiied  ii. 

In  the  dim  light  it  was  at  first  almost  im* 
possible  to  read  it ;  but  at  length  he  made  it  out 
as  follows:— 

"MT  DBAB  Hahold,— tbe  ttdgendes  of  ezlstenoa 
oomp«Ued  me  to  Join  a  certain  mlithapan  imp  named  Qaelf 
in  tbe  attempt  to  •eixe  npon  your  peraoa.  I  cannot  deny 
(M  yon  witneeeed  the  •ttdx)  that  I  oanled  yon  down  to  the 
river  and  placed  yon  boand  in  the  boat.  Bat  I  should  neyer 
haTe  left  yon  in  00  perilous  a  position  had  it  not  been  that 
I  was  compelled  to  rush  to  the  aesistanoe  of  my  friend  Peter 
Quelf  who  was  in  mortal  danger.  When  I  fbnnd  that  yoa 
bad  floated  away,  imagfnff  my  aorrow,  imagine  my  alarm. 
What  ooold  I  #0  ?  Qaelf  waa  angry.  I  was  only  mieeiable 
and  heartbzoken,  for  when  I  remembered  voor  bnYery 
I  felt  remorse  at  having  eflBiatBd  Qaelf  in  .hie  vagabond- 
iah  joamey  at  alL 

"  Now,  however,  I  experfanoe  a  more  lively  feeling  of 
regret  than  ever.  I  have  dlaoovend  this  Vt.ry  night  that 
yon  are  the  pcot^  of  one,  who,  in  old  Umea,  protected 
me  and  behaved  to  me  with  klodneas.  The  name  I  know 
not ;  it  ia  the  Man  Without  a  Name.  If  yoa  are  bold  and 
tnie  I  win  aave  yen  toe  night.  Fear  nothing  then,  bat 
rely  on  Taoklaad  and  Armlda.  Bre  night  falls  yoar  bars 
will  be  ton  away  and  you  wIU  ba  tiee.  Fear  nothing. 
Baymond  has  been  soddenly  nnmmmMd  away,  and  from 
him  yoa  need  spprriMnd  no  danger. 

"YonrtUthfia  friend, 

"Li-CEULKD." 

"  Villain  t*'  muttered  Harold.  "  Suppose  I 
must  make  use  of  him.  Yet  how  am  I  to  know 
that  he  is  not  betraying  me  even  now  ?** 

He  thought  a  moment, 

•<  What  shall  I  do  f  Shall  I  trust  him  ;  or  shall 
I  demand  of  him  some  watchward  ?  That  of  our 
cause  is  now—  ^Ensland  and  Jastice.*  Tet 
how  to  demand  it  ?  I  have  no  pen  or  ink— no 
paper." 

He  hesitated  but  a  few  moments. 

The  battle-fleld  had  accustomed  him  to  the 
sight  of  blood. 

Undoing  his  sleeve,  therefore,  he  scratched 
with  his  diamond  cross  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
and  then^  tearing  off  a  piece  of  his  linen  shirt, 


he  wrote,  **  Before  I  believe,  what  is  the  watch- 
word ?•• 

This  he  attached  to  the  stone  which  the 
Alsatian  captain  had  flung  in,  and,  as  ,weU  as 
he  eeuld,  threw  ic  through  the  bars. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  received  a  response 
in  these  words— 

"*  England  and  Justice.*  Tou  are  prudent, 
my  young  friend ;  but,  do  not  waste  precious 
blood  which  may  be  required  for  better  things. 
Expect  us  early."  . 

Three  hours  after  this  a  young  girl  entered. 

She  was  very  pretty,  wearing  the  costume  of 
the  period,  witii  her  nedk  and  bosom  bare,  and 
fancy  lace  work  decking  the  edges  of  the 
stomacher. 

Her  fair  hair  and  bine  eyes  betokened  a  mild 
disposition. 

Harold  found  it  otherwise. 

**  Is  Lord  Raymond  from  homti  mistress  ?"  he 
asked,  as  the^girl  laid  -down  his  ooarse  break-^ 
fast. 

"  He  is,*'  returned  the  eirl,  abruptly. 

Harold  seized  her  hand. 

«  Ob  1"  he  said,  *<  perhaps  you  have  one  who 
loves  yoa— whom  jrcm  love.  Save  me  from  this 
place  for  his  sake.** 

"There,  thaVU  do,*'  cried  the  girl,  shaking 
him  off ;  <*  my  father's  the  one  you  must  speak 
to.  I  suppose  you've  been  doing  wrong  or  yon 
wouldn't  be  here.*' 

"  One  moment"  said  Harold,  detaining  her. 

<*  Hands  off  I**  she  cried,  **  or  1*11  cry  out,  and 
you*ll  be  shot  down." 

**  See  here,"  exclaimed  Harold,  showing  her 
the  diamond  brooch  given  him  by  Lady  Blanche. 
« is  not  this  beautiful  t** 

The  girl  released  his  ann,  which  she  had 
seised,  and,  seising  the  trinket,  gaced  at   it 


Tiif- 


Oh,  it  U  beantifnl !"  8h4  cried,  in  a  tone 
softened  by  avarioe.    **  Will  you  give  me  this  ?** 

*<  Tee,  if  yon  wUl  set  me  free." 

She  glanced  at  him  from  head  to  foot. 

"And  this,  too,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
brooch  given  to  him  by  Ettie. 

"  I  cannot.*' 

"  I  must  have  both,    aiveitme?** 

*<  No,**  said  Harold,  resolutely ;  "  not  for  the 
crown  of  Bnglaad.*' 

"Then  I  will  do  nothing^*'  aaid  the  girl,  as 
determinedly  as  he. 

He  sat  down  on  his  straw. 

She  slowly  —  regretting  the  cross  —  made 
towards  the  door. 

"  Stay,"  cried  Harold ;  "  I  will  give  you  the 
cross,  and  an  order  upon  Fmnk  Leslie  the 
armourer  in  the  Strand  for  ten  golden  guineas.*' 

**  And  thnt  is  worth  twenty.  It  is  what  I  have 
long  wished  for.  No ;  give  ft  to  me  and  I  will 
coflM  to  yon  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  set 
you  free.  Kef  use  it  to  me,  nnd  you  remain  here 
and  die." 

The  hideous  avarice  of  tlie  girl  irritated 
Harold. 

"  I  will  remain  and  die,  then,*'  he  said ;  "  you 
will  lose  the  cross,  and  I  shall  at  least  have  the 
pleasure  of  having  this  last  relic  of  one  I  love 
prvssed  to  my  heart  when  I  die." 

She  looked  at  him  angrily,  and  quitted  the 
room. 

Her  flushed  cheeks— her  heaving  bosom— her 
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quick  step,  showed  how  intensely  enraged  she 
WM  at  her  low ;  bnt  her  obstinacy  and  ararice 
preTaoted  her  from  yielding. 

Harold  sat  down  on  his  straw  bed,  and  ate  his 
hard  breakfast^  and  then  sat  himself  to  work  to 
pass  away  the  day. 

What  conld  he  do  but  think  ? 

Think  of  Bttie— of  his  present  danger  and  his 
future  hopes. 

At  length  the  erenlng  oame. 

The  girl  once  more  oame  in  with  a  neat 

"Ton  will  give  me  an  order  »for  fifteen 
gnineas  ?*'  she  said,  inqniringlj. 

**  Tes,  yes.    Since  yoa  insist,  I  will." 

(*  And  bow  do  yon  prore  to  me  that  the  monej 
wfll  be  paid  ?" 

She  fixed  her  eyes  keenly  npon  him. 

"  My  word  mast  suffice." 

"Poor  security." 

<*Then  you  must  seek  cmfthe  armourer's 
house,  and  find  your  proof  yourself." 

"Give  me  the  order  then,"  said  she,  "and  I 
will  go." 

He  hesitated. 

How  did  he  know  that  she  would  not  deoeire 
him ;  this  girl  with  ararioe  and  greed  in  her 
heart? 

A  sadden  idea  struck  him,  however. 

If  he  had  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  and  could 
write  to  the  armourer,  he  might  gire  the  giant 
the  chance  of  rescuing  him. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said.  « I  will  write  to  the 
armourer,  and  tell  him  that  yon  are  going  to 
•et  me  free ;  bnt  that  you  wish  to  know  fint  if 
you  will  then  reoeire  fifteen  guineas.  I  will  ex* 
plain  that  you  will  accompany  me,  and  reoelTe 
from  him  the  money  this  night.'* 

"And  you  will  give  the  diamond  cross  as 
well  ?"  she  said. 

•'Yes,  yes." 

Her  eyes  gllAened  with  eagerness. 

"Very  well,  then,"  she  said ;  *«  I  wiU  *ring 
you  pea  and  ink." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  returned. 

In  her  eagerness  she  left  the  door  ajar ;  and 
he  rushed  to  the  door  in  order  to  see  if  he  could 
not  force  his  escape. 

The  idea  was  dismissed  at  once. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  stood  six  grim 
sentinels. 

*'  You  will  be  seen,"  said  Harold,  dosing  the 
door. 

"  Write,"  returned  the  girl,  sneeringly,  as  she 
held  her  lamp  close  to  the  paper  she  had  spread 
npon  the  floor.  '*  You  thought  you  were  going 
to  escape,  and  siTe  me  the  slip.  You  can't  do 
it,  so  don't  try." 

Harold  smiled,  sat  down,  and  began— 

*'  Mr  DBAR  Ha8TBR,-~I  am  again  In  confinement  in 
Lord  fiaymond's  hoate  on  Old  London  Bridge.  The  bearer 
ot  khia  will  set  me  tree  opon  reoeipt  of  fifteen  gnlneaa ; 
bat  perbap«  you  can  find  means  to  release  me  otherwiBe. 
Lord  Bajinond  is  abeent,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  an  attack 
made  now  would  be  snooeesful.  The  braggart.  Captain 
Laoklaod,  has  promised  me  aid,  but  I  plaoe  little  de- 
pendenoe  on  him.    My  room  overlooks  the  river. 

"  HABOLD  FOBDtOB.*' 

«  Can  you  read  ?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

**  No,  I  cannot,"  she  said. 

"That  is  a  pity,"  returned  the  Young  Appren- 
tice, dissembling,  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  the 
announcement ;  **  yon  would  see,  then,  what^  I 


hare  written.  Take  this  carefully  and  return  as 
speedily  as  possible." 

She  spraufc  to  the  door. 

**  Ah  1"  she  eried,  after  listening  a  moment, 
"  Lord  Baymond  has  returned.  I  must  hasten 
away.    Never  fear ;  /will  release  you  I" 

Then  she  passed  out,  aod  the  clanging  door 
once  more  told  Harold  that  he  was  in  captiTity. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ATTACK  OK  THE  HOUSE. 


Two  long  dull  hours  i 

Then  there  came  a  light,  hurried  step  along 
the  corridor. 

**  8he  has  lost  no  time,"  thought  the  Young 
Apprentice,  **  uTarice  has  given  her  wings." 

**  Hist  1"  said  the  girl's  voice. 

At  the  same  time  a  small  iron  grating  slid 
back,  and  her  face  could  be  seen. 

**  Well,"  said  Harold,  approaching, "  have  you 
succeeded  ?" 

"Succeeded,  you  imp  of  Satan!"  she  ex- 
claimed; *<I  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
what  a  deceiver  and  imposter  yon  are.  You 
thought  to  cheat  me,  did  you,  and  make  me  the 
bearer  of  your  letters  ?  No,  no.  Mjf  father  is 
the  ewBeutioneer  here,  and  you'll  tee  how  hell 
reward  you  for  this" 

«« But "  began  the  Young  Apprentice. 

It  was  in  vain. 

The  little  panel  was  again  closed,  and  all  was 
stillness  and  loneliness  once  more. 

'*  Some  one  has  read  to  her  this  letter,'*  he 
said  to  himself,  ^'and  she  has  discovered  me. 
A  good  thing  was  it  that  I  did  not  speak  more 
openly  about  Captain  Lackland ;  upon  him  now 
I  muse  depend." 

He  Waited  eagerly. 

Slowly  the  heavy  hours  passed  in  the  dark-  ' 


Presently  there  was  a  murmuring  noise  with- 
out, and  a  voice  cried— * 

'*  Stand  clear  in  there,  something  is  coming  !" 

Harold  withdrew  into  a  comer. 

He  waited  anxiously. 

Then  oame  a  loud  whis,  and  a  huge  chain 
was  oast  into  the  room. 

At  the  end  of  it  was  a'wide  bar. 

The  chain  was  then  tightened,  and  then  the 
whole  force  of  it  was  pressed  against  the  bars. 

Harold  saw  now  what  was  the  intention  of 
his  friends— to  burst  away  the  bars,  and  thus,  by 
allowing  the  iron  to  fall  noiselessly  into  the 
river,  get  him  away  without  any  one  hearing  a 
sound. 

Anxiously  he  glanced  up  at  the  dark  »pot^ 
less  dark  than  the  sarroanding  blackness. 

He  could  hear  the  straining  of  the  bars— he 
could  hear  the  murmur  of  his  friends  without, 
and  presently  a  loud  crash  proclaimed  that  they 
had  SQCoeeded  in  tearing  away  the  ironwork, 
but  with  a  noise  which  might  well  be  expected 
to  rouse  every  one  in  the  house. 

Hot,  strange  to  say,  not  a  soul  heard  it. 

"  Come  quickly  now,"  cried  the  voice  of  Ben 
Pirebraoe,  '*come  quickly,  for  there  is  no  time  to 
lose." 

The  chain  was  then  lowered,  and  the  Young 
Apprentice  ascended  quickly. 
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The  freeb  air  of  Heaven  once  more  fanned 
hit  brow,  and,  witb  a  fervent  prajer,  be  alipped 
throogh  the  opening,  and  lUd  downwards. 

A  boat  was  below,  and,  descending  into  it,  be 
fovnd  himself  with  Ben  Firebraoe  and  the 
Alsatian  captain. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  th&y  bad  deated  the 
shadow  of  the  old  bonse,  and  were  proceeding 
towards  the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  J  bad  not  proceeded  far  before  they  saw 
another  wherry  poshing  off  after  them. 

•"We  are  pnrsaed  1"  cried  Ben  Fizebrjice. 
**  Gome,  my  men,  pull  together.*' 

The  men  in  the  other  boat  were  stronger  and 
more  nnmerons,  and  they  soon  oame  nearer  and 
nearer. 
After  some  time  they  came  alongside. 
**  Sanender  I"  shouted  the  voice  of  a  stranger. 
"  Never  !*'  cried  Ben  Firebraoe,  firing  a  shot 
right  into  the  group  in  the  boat 

A  man  fell  over,  plump  into  the  water,  with  a 
loud  cry  that  resounded  through  the  air,  and 
went  wailing  awav  like  the  cry  that  had  brought 
horror  to  the  mind  of  Captain  Lackland*s  friend, 
Badstock. 

The  friends,  or,  rather,  the  servants  of  Lord 
Raymond,  fired  a  volley  instantly,  killing  one  of 
Firebrace*s  friends,  and  wounding  another. 

**  Oh  1*'  shouted  Lackland,  lying  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  **0h  1  I  am  wounded  I  Oh  I 
I  am  killed  1    I  am  dying!" 

There  was  no  time  to  laugh,  so  planting  his 
foot  on  the  stomach  of  his  treacherous  friend, 
Harold  took  the  coward's  sword,  and  prepared 
to  do  his  best  towards  resisting  the  attack. 

The  boats  were  soon  alongside  of  one  another, 
and  the  contest  began  in  earnest. 

Eagerly  Harold  sought  for  the  form  of  ^the 
detested  dwarf. 
But  Quelf  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
He  had,  in  fact,  no  desire  to  be  engaged  in 
snch  a  wsmre  as  this. 

What  he  delighted  in— brave  as  be  might  be — 
was  anything  in  which  his  cunning  and  sagacity 
would  be  piUed  against  other's  open  courage. 
The  fight  was  desperate  though  short. 
Maay  found  their  last  home  in  the  cold  river 
that  night,  but  at  length  the  bravery  of  Harold's 
friends  prevailed  over  the  hired  enthusiasm  of 
liord  Baymond*s  followers,  and  they  rowed 
triumphantly  away. 

*«Onoe  more  free!"  thought  Harold.  <*For 
how  long?*' 

OHAPTBB  VL 

THB  BU8PI0I0UB  WATCHXB&— THE  OLOUNO  IN 
OF  MIGHT'-THB  ABM0UBEB*8  WARNINO— 
ON  THE  WATCH— THE  SUXMONB^THB  PUBI- 
TAN  TBOOPESS— THE  AJtBBST. 

THREE  nights  after  Harold's  return  four  men 
might  have  been  seen  making  their  way  along 
the  Strand,  from  the  direction  of  the  village  of 
Charing. 

When  they  arrived  opposite  the  house  of 
Frank  Leslie,  the  armourer,  they  glanced  all 
ways  to  see  if  they  were  observed,  and  then  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  archway  where  Harold 
bad  hid  himself  to  watch  the  conspirators,  who 
bad  emerged,  as  will  be  remembered,  one  by 
one  from  behind  the  statue  of  the  Yirghi. 


Harold  was  sitting  at  the  window  witb  Ettie 
Leslie,  telling  her  of  bis  dangers  and  escapes, 
when  he  obacvved  the  four  men  prowling  round 
the  house,  and  finally  concealing  themselves  in 
the  shadowy  arohway. 

**  See,  Bttle,"  he  said ;  **  more  danger  threatens 
us." 
He  pointed  to  the  archway. 
The  girl  leaned  upon  hii  shoulder,  and  glanced 
over  at  the  place  he  named. 
**  I  see  nothing,"  she  said. 
«Not  now,"  answered  Harold.    ''No  doubt 
in  the  darkness  they  are  concealed  from  you. 
But  I  saw  this  moment  four  men  enter  that  dark 
archway  and  plant  themselves  so  as  to  keep  a 
good  watch  on  this  house." 
"  Who  are  they,  think  you  7" 
"They  seem  Puritan  soldiers  by  their  dreo. 
7  hey  surely  should  not  be  searching  for  your 
father,  who  is  their  best  friend.    But  hark  I 
I  hear  drumg  in  the  distance.    The  soldiers  are 
coming." 
Throwing  open  the  casetuent  he  leaned  out. 
There  along  the  Strand  he  could  see  the  troops 
advancing  steadily  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
or  more,  with  a  band  of  music  before  them. 

*<  Something  is  meant  by  all  this,"  he  cried. 
"  Ettie,  keep  a  sharp  look  out.  I  will  go  down 
and  inform  your  father." 

Though  the  Young  Apprentice  was  resting, 
the  giant  armourer  was  not. 

Beoovered  now  from  his  wound,  he  was  at  the 
forge— working  like  a  blacksmith— hii  sinewy 
arms  wielding  his  huge   hammer   aloft,  and 
fashioning  a  piece  of  heavy  ^mour. 
Merrily  he  sang  at  his  work — 

"  Hunhl  for  the  freedom  ef  Bagland— 
Humhl  for  the  hammer  sad  forge  1" 

<<AhI  Harold!"  he  ezdaimed,  stopping  in 
bis  work,  and  wiping  with  his  arm  the  great 
drops  of  perspiration  from  his  brow.  **  Ah  1 
my  brave  bojy  are  you  come  to  help  me?" 

**  No,  sir,  I  am  come  to  warn  you.  Four  men 
are  watching  this  house— four  saspicious-looking 
men,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  are  advancing 
towards  it  as  welL" 

*<  What  costume  do  they  wearf" 

"That  of  Cromwell's  men." 

"  Then,  we  are  safe  ;  fear  not" 

"  I  doubt  it.  The  men  of  whom  I  speak  are 
hiding  away  saspicioualy  in  the  dark  archway 
opposite  our  house,  and  I  observed  them  point- 
ing upwards  to  your  windows  before  they 
concealed  themselves.  I  think,  at  leas^  yon 
should  leave  your  work  and  come  upstairs  to 
see  what  you  make  of  them." 
'      The  armourer  smiled. 

<*  If  the  truth  were  known,  Harold,"  he  said, 
*'  these  are  some  of  your  kind  friends  come  after 
you  again.  However,  I  will  come  up  with  you." 

So  saying,  he  fiung  down  his  huge  hammer, 
and  still  humming  to  himself  the  merry  tune 
he  had  been  singing,  he  ascended  to  the  first 
fioor. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  by  Ettie. 
*<  Harold,"  she  said,  **your  suspicions  are 
correct.  No  sooner  hsd  you  descended  to  the 
workshop  than  that  villanous  dwarf  made  his 
appearance.  This  is  another  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  he  intends  to  work  out  his  hatred 
against  us." 
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Ab  ahe  ipoka  Aliobi  entered. 

"Fly,  deer  father,  fljl"  ahe  oried.  <«The 
hooae  u  inreetod  on  every  aide.  ▲  oompeny  of 
the  IronaideB  are  in  the  front  of  the  hooae, 
while  a  namher  of  aoldiera  haye  landed  from 
the  rirer  and  axe  now  crowding  into  the  back 
yard." 

The  armoorer  drew  himaelf  np  pxondly. 

**i  am  aware  of  nothing  which  can  make 
Cromwell  aocoae  me  of  treachery.  Ab  long  aa  I 
am  conadona  of  haring  done  my  duty,  I  will 
not ahrink from  meeting  him  or  hiafrienda.  No; 
I  will  remain  here,  let  it  be  what  it  will." 

Aa  he  mke,  there  waa  a  aoond  of  grounding 
arma  in  tne  back  yard,  and  at  the  aame  moment 
a  load  knocking  at  the  front  door. 

"Harold,"  aaid  the  armonrer,  <*go  and  let 
them  in.'* 

**  Shall  I  not  rather  demand  their  bnaineaa 
from  the  window  f**  aaked  the  Tonng  Appren- 
tice. 

'*  Tea,  yea,"  aaid  Ettie  and  Alicia  at  once. 

"Then  in  thia  I  will  diaobey  yon,  air," 
anawered  Harold,  reapectf  ally. 

He  then  i^proached  the  window,  and  leaned 
oat. 

The  apace  before  the  hooae  waa  completely 
fillod  with  aoldierai 

Qoelf  waa  nowhere  to  be  aeen. 

"What  want  yoo,  gentlemen?"  cried  the 
TooDg  Apprentice. 

"  We  wiah  apeech  with  Maater  Frank  Leslie 
the  armoorer,"  aaid  the  officer. 

"It  ia  late,"  retomed  Harold;  "we  haye 
cloaed  baaineaa  for  the  day." 

"  Oor  boaineaa  waita  for  no  one.  We.  have 
a  warrant  to  arreat  yoor  maater  for  morder. 
Open,  then,  or  the  anger  of  the  Parliament  will 
fall  opon  yoo." 

Ettie  had  been  leaning  on  hia  ahoolder  liaten- 
ing  to  the  converaation. 

She  now  aprang  op,  and  roahed  to  her  father. 

"  Oh  1  fly— fly,  dear  father,"  ahe  aaid ;  "  there 
ia  aome  terrible  miatake  here.  They  have  a 
wurrant  for  morder  againat  you.  FJy,  for  oar 
aakM.  while  thia  fatal  error  ia  rectified." 

"  Tea,  yea,"  added  Alicia ;  "  let  oor  joint  en- 
treatiea  move  yoa !  For  oor  aakea— fly  while 
there  ia  yet  time." 

"  There  ia  fuytime,"  cried  a  yoice  they  well 
knew— the  roice  of  Quelf  the  dwart 

And  aa  he  apoke,  the  door  waa  flans  open,  and 
a  crowd  of  troopera  waa  anen  on  the  landing. 

Several  entered  the  room,  and  preaently  an 
officer  elbowed  hia  way  throogh  them,  and,  ad- 
vancing towarda  the  giant,  aaid : 

**  Too  are  Frank  Lealie  the  armoorer,  are  yon 
notr 

"Tea,  yee,  that  ia  he,"  cried  the  dwarf,  point- 
ing to  him  with  a  maliciooa  grin.  "  I  know  him 
well.    He  waa  my  maater." 

"I  am  Frank  Lealie,"  retomed  the  giant, 
reaolotely,  "  an  armoorer,  and  a  troe  friend  to 
Cromwell." 

The  aoene  before  him— the  noble  oonntenance 
of  the  ooloaaal  man  before  him— the  two  beaotifol 
girla,  placing  their  frail  bodiea  before  hia  gigantic 
form  to  protect  him— impreaaed  the  Paritan 
officer  with  reapect. 

"  Sir,"  he  aaid,  "  it  ia  neither  my  wiah  nor  my 
promiae  to  diapote  yoor  word.  I  am  here  to  do 
my  doty." 


"  Certainly ;  perform  it" 

"There  are  grave  chargea  againat  yon— 
ohargeaof  treaaon  to  the  Parliament— the  be« 
tzayal  of  atate  aecreta  entroated  to  yoor  charge, 
and,  worae  than  theae,  morder.  On  the  latter 
charge  I  aireat  yoo." 

"  Stand  back  1"  cried  the  Toong  Apprentice, 
advancing,  "  atand  back  I  Theae  are  Ilea  invent- 
ed by  that  imp  of  aatan  Peter  Qoelf ,  who  atanda 
there  now  before  yoo.  What  have  yoo  to  do 
with  him  or  he  with  yoo?  What  haa  the 
emisaary  and  friend  of  Lord  Raymond,  the 
treacherona  apy  of  the  Roy  aliata,  in  common  with 
the  Paritana  and  Cromwell  V* 

"Tooth,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  frowning, 
"yoo  are  too  haaty.  Lord  ^ymond  ia  no 
longer  a  apy  of  Charlea  Stoart ;  he  ia  a  friend 
to  Cromwell." 

A  cry  of  aatpriae  and  anger  at  the  aame  time 
eacaped  from  the  lipa  of  Frank  Lealie  and 
Harold  Fordyoe. 

Both  the  Toong  Apprentice  and  hia  maater 
appreciated  the  news. 

"  I  wiah  yoo,"  aaid  the  giant,  "  great  joy  of 
yoor  new  ally.  I  fear,  however,  he  will  prove  a 
thorn  in  yoor  aide  which  yoo  will  And  it  diffioolt 
to  plock  oat.  Come,  lead  on.  Since  yoa  have 
arreated  me,  and  yoo  have  Lord  Raymond  aa 
witneaa  againat  me,  the  odda  are  that  my  head 
rolla  ere  long  among  the  aawdoat  aa  ao  many 
innocent  heada  have  rolled  before.  Harold,  pot 
op  yoor  Bword.  Toor  impetooaity  will  do  me 
more  harm  than  good." 

Reloctantly  the  Toong  Apprentice  aheathed 
hiaaword. 

The  armoorer  atooped  down,  kiaaed  hia 
daoghtera,  and  gently  diaengaging  himaelf  from 
their  grasp,  prepared  to  go. 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  aaid.  "  Adiea,  Harold.  To 
yoa  I  leave  the  charge  of  my  bosineas  ontil  I 
retom.  For  retam  I  shall.  Cromwell  ia  too 
joat  a  man  to  be  deceived  by  traitors." 

Harold  ran  to  him  and  graaped  his  hand. 

"Adieu,  dear  master,"  he  aaid,  "and,  be  aa- 
aored,  that  all  /can  do  shall  be  done  to  save 
yoo." 

The  armonrer  preaaed  hia  hand,  and  walked 
calmly  towarda  the  aoldiera. 

"  Whither  do  yoo  take  me  7"  aaid  he. 

"To  the  Tower,"  replied  the  officer.  "My 
men,  forward,  and  look  oot  for  aorpriaea." 

The  room  had  no  aooner  been  cleared  of  the 
troope,  than  the  diatorted  form  of  Peter  Qoelf 
the  dwarf  appeared  at  the  door. 

A  lend,  diacordant  laogh  flrat  attracted  to 
him  the  notice  of  the  Toang  Apprentice  and 
the  two  weeping  girls. 

"Ha!  ha!"  he  cried,  "my  revenge  ia  com- 
mencing at  last.  Too,  Harold  Fordycel  yoo, 
I  will  drag  next  before  the  TribanaL  Toor 
head  ahall  roll  from  the  acaffold  amid  the  aeofEs 
and  jeera  of  the  moltitode.  And  yoo,  Ettie 
Lealie— yoo  who  laoghed  at  me,  who  aoomed  me, 
who  were  the  first  to  bring  diagrace  and  pnniah- 
ment  on  me— y<w  ahall  be  there  to  aee  him 
aa  he  ahrinka  from  the  axe  and  they  drag  him 
howling  to  the  block.  Ha,  ha  1  my  vengeance 
ia  bat  commencing.    Farewell  1" 

He  coold  not  eaoape  thaa,  however. 

With  a  boond  Harold  aprang  towftrda  him, 
and,  aeizing  him  by  the  collar,  whirled  him  into 
the  centre  of  the  room. 
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'<  Thia  is  tbe  seoond  time,  vile  mwimin/*  cried 
die  Tdnrfg  Appreatioe,  **  that  you  ha^e  entered 
this  house  wi«ti  tho  intentioa  of  (leiitroying  the 
man  who  was  »  good  and  kind  matter  to  yon. 
On  the  UA  oet-aiSDn,  in  trying  to  rob  him,  you 
^were  disdoYered,  and  you  fired  at  him  a  cowardly 
"shot  froo&'^^ioh'b?  even  now  safierB.  He  was 
then  MT^Jjff  the  icdurage  of  his  danghter. 
Heaven  wltrtbrg^Varine  thia  time  if  I  rid  the 
world  of  rihCtf  an  odiban  traitpr  for  ever." 

With  th^  wora#h|  d^ew  his  sword,  and  ad- 
Tanced  at  a  msh  towkrda  the  dwarf. 

He  had  forgotten  that  the  casement  was  wide 
open. 

With  one  boand,  Peter  Qnelf  had  leaped  on 
the  window-sill,  and,  before  Harold  could  reach 
the  spot,  he  was  ciambering  like  a  monkey  down 
over  tbe  projections,  the  old  faces  and  quaint 
devices  which  formed  the  front  of  the  armourer's 
house. 

"Again  he  has  escaped  me,"  exclaimed 
Harold,  in  angry  disappointment,  "  Who  knows 
what  a  network  of  yiliany  will  be  woven  round 
Leslie  by  Lord  Raymond  and  this  distorted  imp 
of  SaUnf  The  former  has,  I  verily  believe, 
gone  over  to  the  side  of  Cromwell  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  wish  he  has  to  be  witness  against 
Frank  Leslie." 

**  Bat  you'll  try  and  save  him  for  my  sake, 
will  you  not,  dear  Harold?*'  said  Bctie. 

"  Try  f  Yes,  1  will  lay  down  my  life  for  him  I" 
returned  the  Young  Apprentice,  enthusiastically. 

He  little  knew  what  terrible  evidence  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  give  against  him. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  8UMMHOK8  TO  THB  TBIAL^THE  JUDGEft— 
THE  PIECE  OP  CLOTH -QUELF'S  BVIDEWCB— 
LOBD  BJLYMOND  TURNS  INFORMER  AGAINST 
HIS  OWN  PARTY— THB  EVIBeNCE  OF  HAROLD 
PORDYCB— THB  VBRDICT. 

On  the  following  day  Harold  went  to  tbe  gates 
of  the  Tower  to  see  if  by  any  possibility  be  could 
obtain  an  interview  wiih  his  master. 

Jiub  it  was  useless. 

The  stern  gates  of  the  old  fortress  were  shut 
against  him. 

*'Mo  one  is  permitted  to  see  the  prisoners," 
said  the  uiau  at  the  portal  of  the  state  prison. 
**  It  is  against  the  rules,  and  I  should  lose  my 
head  were  I  to  admit  you." 

So  Harold  was  compelled  to  turn  away. 

Sadly  enough,  as  may  be  tbougbt. 

Tbe  aspect  of  the  Tower,  as  it  is  known,  is  not 
now  and  certainly  was  not  tke/if  a  cheering  one. 

The  dismal  towers  and  still  more  dismal 
recollections,  were  such  as  to  cause  a  bolder 
heart  than  that  ot  Harold  Fordyce  to  quail  be- 
fore them. 

Before  its  gloomy  gate  tbe  innocent  Karl  of 
Strafford  bad  been  sacrificed  to  tbe  fury  of  the 
people,  incited  by  vengeful  traitors,  to  a  deed 
whuse  significance  they  could  not  understand, 
and  sacrificed  too  to  tbe  blind  cowardice  of  the 
king. 

Before  its  gates  again  might  be  sacrificed  the 
giant  armourer  to  tbe  inveterate  haie  ol  treach- 
erous enemies. 

Harold  bad  no  sooner  arrived  home  when  he 


was  summoned  from  the  workshop  to  the  house 
by  a  message  that  two  soldiers  desired  to  see 
him. 

"  What  want  yon  ?'*  he  asked  in  a  semewhat 
surly  voice. 

*'  We  want  you,  yonng  sir,"  replied  one  of  the 
soldiers  ;  '*  here  is  a  summons  to  appear  before 
the  court  at  Colville  House  to-morrow  at  ten 
o'dooic,  to  give  evidence  in  the  case  of  Frank 
Leslie.    Come,  on  your  peril." 

**  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,"  replied  Harold, 
**  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  <«  to  be  tried. 
In  these  days  short  shrift  is  given  to  most 
people." 

The  two  soldiers  laughed. 

*<  Well,  well,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "atrial 
la  a  decent  looking  thing,  and  is  always,  in  a 
certain  way,  satisfactory  ;  so  if  the  armourer  is 
satisfied  with  the  trial  and  ^the  result  of  it,  no 
doubt  every  one  else  will  be.  Yon  will  be 
there?" 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"It  Is  well,"  said  the  soldier;  "he  will,  no 
doubt,  be  glad  to  see  yon." 

The  sneering,  satirical  way  in  which  the  nmn 
spoke  was  lost  upon  Harold. 

His  mind  was  occupied  with  the  fact  that  on 
the  morrow  he  would  be  able  to  give  evidence 
in  favour  of  his  master,  and  be  instmmentid  in 
saving  him  from  the  talons  of  an  unjust  law. 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered,  "  very  well.  I  will 
be  there  punctually." 

Very  little  rest  was  obtained  either  by  tbe 
Tonng  Apprentice  or  the  armourer'a  daughters 
that  night. 

fittie,  amid  her  genuine  fears  Tor  her  father's 
safety,  had  fears  also  for  Harold. 

Alicia,  knowing  how  she  had  aided  the 
armourer's  enemies,  was  fearful  lest  on  the  trial 
her  treachery  to  her  father  should  become  evi- 
dent. ^* 

However,  toss  and  fret  as  they  miglit,  the 
morning  came,  and  after  partaking  of  a  light 
breakfast,  Harold  started  off  towards  Colville 
House. 

On  arriving  at  the  iron  gates  of  the  old  house, 
Harold  passed  throngh  a  file  of  soldiers  with 
muskets  until  he  reached  the  Hall,  where  he 
was  taken  into  custody,  as  it  were,  by  foar 
troopers. 

**  What  want  you  here,  young  sir  7"  cried  one. 

"Lttmepass,"  said  Harold,  casting  off  his 
rude  yraHp.  "  I  am  one  of  the  witnesses  in  tr.e 
trial  of  Frank  Leslie  the  armourer. 

"  Then,  gentle  youth,"  cried  the  trooper,  in  a 
voice  of  mockery,  **  it  is  the  more  reason  that  I 
ahould  take  care  of  yon.  This  way,  most  noble 
apprentice.    You  are  in  the  hands  of  the  law." 

Harold  made  an  involantary  gesture  as  if  to 
draw  his  sword  from  his  scabbards 
.  ^  Have  a  care,"  said  the  soldier,  sternly  ;  "  the 
drawing  of  your  sword  here  would  be  the  sig- 
nature of  your  death  warrant.  Come,  this 
way." 

Knowing  well  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
law,  and  that  he  would  only  prejudice  the  cause 
of  the  armourer  by  being  hasty,  Harold  followed 
bis  guide,  who  led  him  into  a  icind  of  ante-room 
where  many  others  were  waiting. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  the  prisoner 
was  brought  through. 

The  Young  Apprentice  pressed  forward. 
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He  hoped  to  be  able  to  speak  to  the  armourer; 
bat  he  ooald  not  get  nearer  him  than  enabled 
him  to  say  "  Qood  day ;  Gk>d  be  with  you.** 

'*  Aye,  aye,  boy  I'*  said  Leslie,  in  spite  of  the 
frowns  of  the  soldien.  *'Aye,  aye,  nerer  fear 
for  me ;  Heaven  protects  the  innooent." 

Led  into  the  conncil  chamber,  the  armourer 
was  placed  in  the  prisoners*  dock  and  ar- 
raigned. 

The  indictment  was  a  long  and  wordy  affair ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  wa^  charged  with 
treaaon  and  murder,  with  a  variety  of  minor 
offences. 
The  first  witness  was  Lord  Baymond. 
When  he  made  his  appearance  there  was  a 
dead  silence. 

He  had  the  sympathy  of  no  one. 
"Ton  are  a   Boyalist   leader?"   asked  the 
jndg& 

**  I  was.    I  am  now  belonging  to  the  parly  of 
Oliver  Cromwell," 
**  And  you  know  the  prisoner  ?" 
*<  I  do.    I  will  explain  in  what  way.    I  was 
engaged  with  other  Boyalists  in  a  conspiracy  to 
destroy  tie  heads  of  the  Republican  party.    As 
an  instrument  in  this,  I  considered  that  a  giant 
like  Frank  Leslie  would  be  a  good  one  to  select, 
and  I  am  ready  to  bring  forward  twenty  who 
will  swear  to  him,  on  one  condition.'* 
"And  that  is  7' 

**  That,  like  me,  they  will  be  exempted  from 
all  chance  of  punishment." 

"Good.  We  will  consider  the  propriety  of 
doing  so.  In  the  meantime  go  on.  Let  ns  have 
a  list  of  the  persons  sacrificed." 

**  I  can  remember  a  few  only.    Sir  Heward 
Hamilton,  Leicester  Lansdown,  Archibald  Mac- 
ferson.  Lord  Leonard,  and  Captain  Francis  Bas- 
ley ;  all  enemies  of  the  king." 
"And  did  this  man  destroy  them  all  7" 
"He  did." 

"  Have  yon  seen  him  at  his  deathly  work  ?" 
"  Oa  one  occasion — yes.  On  other  occasions 
he  went  straight  from  our  place  of  concealment, 
beneath  his  own  house,  and  on  his  leturn  to  us 
at  our  next  meeting  he  was  always  able  to 
f.l>ring  us  news  of  the  death  of  those  we  had  pro- 
scribed." 

"  They,  therefore,  died  by  his  hand  or  through 
Ids  agency  7"  . 

"Yes."  ,.,  ' 

"  AncJ  wlnr  did  you  'eease  to  employ  him  7" 
"  Becaus^  ^e  suspected  Idm  to  be  a  secret 
friead  to  Cromwell." 
-    ^«*nd*down,  my  lord.    CaU  Peter  Quelf." 

*  Tl^^  dwarf  roee  into^  hje  place  with  a  hideous 
■•Wer  on  his  face,  ':  V' 

But  his  gratified  limile  was  in  no  way  re- 
sponded to  bf'thf  s«semfoly. 
I    '  Tt^iudfcea«|it|^^eti9  and  implacable — seeking 
'  feriigyi  JA^ife:*-><esolred  to  be  influenced  by 

:  "  V? te^^yii7"  asked  the  Chief  Justice. 

"  An  armoar^'a  apprentice." 

*^IA  jiihe  ^er^ice  of  the  prisoner  ?" 

••  I  wSB,  my  lord." 

"And  what  do  you  know  of  the  prisoner's 
dealings  with  the  BoyaIi8ts7" 

"  His  daughter  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
king's,  and  he  secreted  in  the  house  a  lover  of 


hers,  one  Leicester,  who  pretended  to  be  an 
apprentice,  bat  who  was  in  reality  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.    She  carried  on  a  rej^ular  communi- 
cation with  the  Boyalist  leaders,  and  supplied 
them  with  information  obtained  from  hex  father, 
the  prisoner." 
"  And  where  did  her  friends  meet  7" 
"  Below  the  armourer*s  house.    The  place  was 
reached  by  pasning  through  a  door  in  his  work- 
shop, the  door  being  opened  by  a  secret  spring.'* 
"  Which  I  have  never  seen,"  said  Leslie. 
"  Silence  I  The  defence  will  come,"  said  the 
stern  judge.     "Well,  and  when   the  prisoner 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  of  assassin  you 
succeeded  him  7" 
"Yes." 

"Have  you  seen  him  oommit  any  of  these 
murders  7" 
"I  have.    Three." 

"  Do  yon  remember  a  curious  piece  of  armour 
fashioned  in  your  workshop  7" 
"  1  do." 

"  Did  you  take  it  home  when  finished  7" 
"  No.    Harold  Fordyce,  the  other  apprentice, 
did." 
"  Stand  down.    Call  Harold  Fordyce." 
When  the  young  and  handsome  apprentice 
entered  the  box,  and  glanced  fearlessly   and 
resolutely  round,  he  maae  an  evident  impression 
on  the  assembly. 

"This  boy  will  not  lie,"  said  the  judge  to 
himself.     "He  looks  sadly  and  kindly  at  his 
master.    I  have  here  before  me  a  painful,  though 
necessary,  tasic." 
"  Your  name  7"  he  asked. 
"  Harold  Fordyce." 
"What  are  you  7" 

"  An  apprentice  to  Mr.  Leslie,  the  armourer, 
falsely  accused  of  treason  and  murder." 

"  Hush  I"  said  the  judge  ;  "  yon  must  answer 
only  the  questions  put.     Now,  tell  me^and 
recollect  when  you  do  so  that  I  must  have  the 
truth — tell  me,  did  you  not  see  a  murder  done 
opposite  the  prisoner's  door  soon  after    you 
entered  his  service  7" 
"  Yes,  my  lord." 
"  By  a  gigantic  man  7" 
"  YtBy  my  lord." 

"  Whom  you  believed  to  be  the  prisoner  7" 
Harold  hesitated. 

"Tell  the  truth,  my  boy,"  said  Leslie  sadly  ; 
"  I  shall  not  blame  yon  for  that." 
"  Yes,"  returned  Harold  with  much  emotion. 
"  You  saw  a  second  done  by  the  same  hand  7" 
"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  And  then,  when  yon  saw  a  third,  yon  re- 
solved to  prove  to  yonraelf  the  truth  of  your 
suspicion.  You  accordingly  cut  a  piece  of  cloth 
from  out  of  the  cloak  of  the  man  who  committed 
the  murder,  and  when  you  examined  the  cloak 
of  your  master,  you  found  that  the  piece  fitted 
exactly  the  hole  in  that  cloak.    Is  it  not  so  7" 

"  Yea,"  said  Harold,  looking  down  and  turn- 
ing deadly  pale. 
Then  he  suddenly  raised  his  eyea,  saying  — 
"  As  I  have  told  this  part  of  the  story,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  add  my  reasons  for  believing  that 
t^  is  not  the  same  7" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Chief  Justice ;  "  we  aro 
not  here  to  condemn,  but  to  exercise  justice." 
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"Wdl,  ther,"  said  Harold,  "when  I  fl»t 
entered  the  service  of  the  prisoner  I  ^did  not 
knam  how  kind  and  {;ood  he  was,  and  I  really, 
therefore,  believed  him  capable  of  doing  these 
hideous  misdeeds  ;  bat  I  never  saw  his  face  but 
ODce ;  when  I  cut  the  piece  of  doth  from  out  of 
his  cloak,  I  saw  two  armonrers  exacUj  resemb- 
ling one  another— in  facet  iQ  form,  in  feature. 
I  thought  I  was  dreaming ;  but  when  I  closed 
my  eyes  for  an  instant  and  re*opened  them,  there 
remained  but  one^mj  master/' 

<*  And  from  his  cloak  yon  cut  the  cloth  ?** 

"Yes." 

**  You  have  seen  three  murders  7" 

"Yes." 

"All  by  this  giant?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

There  was  a  whispered  conference  among  the 
judges,  and  then  the  chief  began  his  questions 
once  more. 

"You  recollect  a  piece  of  curious  armour 
being  made  at  your  armoury  7" 

"Yes." 

"  You  were  engaged  on  it ;  therefore,  tell  us 
thede?icer 

"It  was  a  do?e  pursued  by. a  hawk  ;  above 
them  an  eagle,  near  him  a  vulture.  And  the 
motto  *Vrom  first  to  last  —  Love,  Memory, 
Death!'" 

"Good.  Now  who  received  this  breastplate 
when  yon  took  it  to  the  house  near  the  river  7" 

"  A  lady,  with  a  black  mask ." 

"  You  could  not  see  her  face  7" 

"No,  my  lord." 

"  But  whom  did  yon  suspect  her  to  be  7*' 

Harold  glanced  at  kis  master. 

"  Come/'  said  the  judge,  sternly,  "  let  us  have 
the  strict  truth." 

"  I  suspected  her  to  be  Alicia  Leslie." 

"  Yes ;  the  armourer*s  daughter.  Yon  are 
telling  all  truly  as  yet.-  Now,  were  you  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  arnumr  mas  intended  for 
General  OHver  Oromwell?" 

Both  the'Yohng  Apprentice  and  his  master 
started  in  surprise. 

"No,  my  lord.  We  thought  it  was  for  a 
nobleman." 

"  Did  you  know  that  there  was  a  hollow  re- 
ceptacle in  its  centre  7" 

•lYes." 

"  And  for  what  was  this  intended  7*' 

"»We  were  told  it  was  for  the  concealment  of 
papers." 

"  Now  listen  to  me.  In  that  breastplate  there 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  hollow  place,  and  a  spring 
which  ;irorked  a  hollow  fieedle  which  would  dis- 
charge swiftly  into  a  wound  any  liquid  within 
the  breastplate.  This  needle  worked  so  surely 
that  when  it  was  tried  on  a  man  in  Cromweirs 
presence  he  dropped  dead  instantly!  The 
breastplate  was  poisoned ;  it  was  intended  by 
its  maker  for  the  Lord  Protector  of  England  1" 

"  I  swear  that  is  false,  my  lord,"  said  the 
armourer,  firmly. 

"  It  may  be ;  but  the  facts  go  to  prove  other- 
wise." 

"  The  fact  of  the  lady  being  masked,  my  lord," 
said  Harold,  "  proves  that  we  were  unaware  lor 
whom  it  was  intended." 

"  Warner,"  said  the  judge,  turning  to  one  of 


the  troopers,  "  let  the  cloak  from  which  the 
piece  has  been  cut  be  brought  into  court." 

In  a  few  moments  the  man  returned  bearing 
with  him  the  cloak,  which  was  handed,  by  the 
judge's  directions,  to  the  armourer. 

"  Now,  prisoner,"  said  the  Chief  Jnstioe,  "is 
this  yonr  doak  7" 
■   The  armourer  examined  it  oaiefnlly. 

"  Yet,  my  lord,"  he  said,  after  a  few  minutes' 
reflection,  "  it  {<  my  cloak  ;  I  cannot  deny  it" 

There  was  a  profoimd  sensation  in  the  court 
as  he  said  these  words :  and  the  jadge,  who  was 
evidently  powerfully  affected,  said, 

"  Now  what  is  your  defence  7  If  there  is  a 
being  in  the  world  so  like  yon  as  to  personate 
you  thus,  where  is  he  ?  and  who  is  he  7" 

**  My  lord,"  returned  Frank  Leslie,  "  I  must 
reply  to  my  accusations  one  by  one.  I  shall  do 
so  briefly,  though  I  have  only  my  own  word  to 
weigh  against  the  evidence  of  two  perjured 
foes,  and  one  friend,  who  is  compelled,  by  the 
force  of  circumstanoes,  to  bear  witness  against 
me.  In  the  first  place  I  never  knew  anything 
of  the  place  of  meeting  below  my  house,  until 
apprised  of  it  by  my  apprentice,  HaroldFordvce, 
who  had  explored  it,  and  who  was  attacked 
within  its  gloomy  depths.  He  showed  me  the 
place  where  he  had  seen  the  dwarf  descending 
into  the  vaults,  but,  when  we  searched  for  the 
secret  spring,  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  Secondly f  as  to  the  armour.  A  masked  man 
ordered  it ;  a  masked  woman  received  it.  I 
know  no  more. 

"  Thirdly,  Alicia  is  lu^  my  daughter." 

A  murmur  of  surprise  interrupted  him. 

"Whose  daughter  then  is  she 7"  asked  the 
judge. 

.  "That I  decline  to  tell,"  said  the  armourer. 
"  As  regards  the  doak,  I  can  explain  nothing. 
The  mystery  in  regard  to  it  I  cannot  pretend  to 
fathom." 

"And  is  this— your  simple  word— yonr  only 
defence  against  all  this  evidence  r* 

"  Yes ;  against  the  evidence  of  two  assassins 
and  that  of  one  who  speaks  truth,  but  whose 
words  are  rendered  criminatory  only  by  cir- 
cumstances.,  I  swear  I  am  not  guilty— I  swear 
I  am  a  true  Republican.    More  I  cannot  say." 

"Is  that  all 7". 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

The  judge  bowed,  and,  turning  to  his  com- 
panions, conferred  with  them  in  an  earnest 
tone. 

It  was  a  time  of  solemn  watching. 

The  three  witnesses  were  now  in  the  court — 
Lord  Raymond,  Peter  Qadf,  and  Harold. 

Peter  regarded  the  Young  Apprentice  with  a 
savage  leer.  , 

Lord  Raymond  assumed  a  quiet  hautenr. 

The  huge  armourer  stood  boldly  with  his 
brawny  arms  across  his  broad  chest,  gasing 
firmly  at  his  judges,  and  now  and  Uien  casting 
a  glance  at  Harold  as  if  he  forgave  him  his  in- 
voluntary  evidence  against  him. 

Presentiy  the  Chief  Justice  rose,  saying  so- 
lemnly— ^  ^  ^ 
"After  a  full  ddiberation  we  have  wn^jd 
at  our  judgment  Let  every  one  in  court  be 
silent  while  I  deliver  the  solemn  sentence  of 
the  judges: — 
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itlj,  Frank  Leslie,**  said  the  Judge,  jon 
laed  of  treason ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
ler.  Of  the  first,  we  acquit  yon.  There  is 
wr  evidence  before  us  as  to  the  giving 
matron  to  oar  enemieB :  neither  is  there 
No.  15. 


evidence  of  jour  having  made  the  armour  with 
the  intention  of  taking  the  life  of  General 
GromwelL  But  as  to  the  murders,  the  evidence 
is  conclusive ;  and  the  defence  you  have  set  up 
is  80  weak,  that  it  has  tended  to  injure  your 
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case  rather  than  improve  it.  We  find  yon, 
therefore,  Guilty  op  M^cjrdbr  ;  and  we  order 
yon  to  die  by  the  axe  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  from  this,  at  nine 
o'clock.  If,  during  that  time  you  can  find  this 
person  whom  we  believe  to  bo  a  myth,  bnt 
whom  you  declare  to  be  a  living  personage, 
do  so,  and  we  will  freely  grant  your  pardon. 
In  the  meantime,  your  Sentence  is  — 
DEATH  I" 

The  armourer  bowed  to  the  judge,  as  with 
some  emotion  he'  pronounced  sentence. 

"My  lords,"  he  said,  "Lord  Raymond  is  a 
perjured  traitor ;  you  will  find  him  so.  Quelf 
is  too  contemptible  for  me  to  speak  of.  Time 
will  try  us  all ;  and  /  shall  be  found  innocent 
when  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  repair  the  evil  you 
have  done." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud  commotion 
in  the  hall  without,  and  a  man  burst  his  way 
into  the  council  chamber. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  wearing  a  long  doak,  and 
over  his  face  a  black  mask. 

"  Stay  1"  he  cried.  "  Sre  you  dismiss  this  man 
to  his  doom,  let  me  say  a  few  words." 

"And  pray  who  are  you  who  interrupt  this 
court  of  public  justice  ?'*  said  the  judge,  excitedly. 

"  The  20th  of  March,  ICiO,  will  explain  it  for 
me,"  cried  the  unknown,  drawing  from  beneath 
his  cloak  a  bright  sword,  and  raising  it  above 
his  head,  "  1  am  the  Man  without  a  Name." 

The  judges  at  once  resumed  the  seats  froih 
which  they  had  for  a  moment  sprang  in  theii^ 
indignation,  and  the  Chief  Justice  waved  his  hand 
in  token  that  the  new  comer  might  proceed. 

"  This  man,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Leslie, 
"  this  man  is  innocent ;  I  know  it  The  oath 
which  he  has  mentioned  as  having  been  com- 
pelled to  jbake ;  the  oath  which  prevents  his 
naming  to  you  the  man  who  has  the  same  form 
without  tne  same  hioart  as  himself,  /  can  answer 
for  hiftt.  I  can  vouch  for  this,  that  he  is  a* 
innocent  of  these  murders  as  /  am  ;  and  if  you 
choose  to  release  hi  ok,  I  will  be  guarantee  for 
his  appearance  arf  any  tioie  or  f  lace  you  like  to 
name." 

The  Judges  conferred  for  a  few  momenta  agfain, 
in  whispers. 

There  was  a  solemn  silence. 

Lord  Raymond  and  Peter  QfMn  glanced 
anxiously  at  them. 

They  were  like  valtures  who  feared  to  lose 
their  prey. 

At  length  the  judge  spoke  once  more. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  have  iMfked  my  colleagues 
their  opinion,  and  they  concur  with  me,  that 
delay  is  ustiess.  We  decline,  Aerefore,  to 
entertain  ydur  proposition.  Friink  Leslie  dies 
on  Thursday  momihg  next,  at  ten  o'clock. 

"  Then,"  6ried  the  Slan  wfihont  a  Name,  in 
a  thundering  voi(^,  as  he  Bto<^  In  the  centre  of 
the  judgment  hiill ;  "then,  with  tby  good  sword 
will  I  defend  him.  Dragged  on  the  scaffold  to 
die  the  unmerited  death  of  a  felon,  he  shall  find 
friends  in  the  executioner,  in  the  soldiers  who 
surround  him,  in  the  guard  who  watch,  him. 
From  out  the  iron  and  stone  of  the  Tower  I 
will  snatch  him,  ere  your  unjust  sentence  shall 
fall  on  him.    Farewell !  we  shall  meet  again." 

The  Judges  started  to  their  feet  aghast  at 
this  insolent  speech. 


"  Soldiers,"  shouted  the  Lord  Chief  Jueiioe 
"  soldiers,  arrest  this  man," 

In  an  instant  the  daring  intruder  WW  snr- 
rounded  by  the  troopers. 

"  Back,  hounds  I"  he  cried  ;  "dare not  to  lay 
a  finger  on  one  who  wears  the  signet  of  Crom- 
well, and  who  knows  the  private  password. 
<  Hope  and  prosper,*  is  the  word.  See  here  the 
flash  of  these  diamonds  and  rubies.  Back,  and 
let  me  pass." 

The  soldiers  fell  back  at  once,  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  sat  down. 

"You  may  repent  this  use  of  Cromwell's 
authority,"  said  he.  "  Pass  free  now,  but  dare 
not  to  enter  here  again,  or  I  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  yoM  power,  and  thrust  you  into  a  dungeon 
along  wim  the  proteg6  you  protect  almost  with 
your  life." 

A  low  laugh,  a  bitter  sarcastic  laugh,  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  Unknown,  as  the  Judge  spoke  ; 
and  he  advanced  proudly  to  the  door. 

"  Farewell !"  cried  he«  waving  his  hand  to 
the  armourer,  "  farewell  I  we  shall  meet  again 
when  you  are  once  more  free." 

Then  he  passed  out,  and  disappeared  among 
the  throng  outside. 

"  Henry  Wart*,"  cried  the  Judge,  impetuously 
addressing  a  taAl*,'  Mitxt  trooper,  "  see  that  the 
prisoner  18  placed  ib  the  securest  cell  in  the 
Tower.  L(H;  the  guard  over  him  be  doubled, 
andf  Ikii  the  Goveirnor  double  also  the  escort  to 
l^e  8Ca!ftold.  J^ustice  must  and  shall  be  done. 
This  a9s«s^  hatf  ]^werM  IriQllds ;  he  is  the 
more  disudgeyoilb,  aav^iiittstf  die^'* 

He  then  rosef. 

"  The  council  is  dfesolved,"  he  cried.  "  Away 
with  him ;  and  remember,  let  dbuble  guards 
attend  Bim  till  the  moment  of  hvf  death." 

ttvS  veice  was  stem  and  angry. 

The  csSmness  and  impartialify  of  the  Judge 
hadi  almost  lost  itself  ffi  the  temper  of  the 


CHAPTBB  VIII. 

TR£  traitor's  OA.TB — ^THS  tONB  STAIRCASE— ' 
TrtE  GEIM  WATCH—AW  ITWAXPECTED  FRIEND 
—THE  VOW— THB  SIGNAt-JTllE  TBERAOE  BY 
THE   RIVEB  — T]fiEA   StJBPBISE  —  DEATH    AND 

buin! 

fHE  guard  whose  dxAj  it  was  to  escort  frank 
Leslie  to  the  Tower,  ^as  a  large  one :  but  fiie 
captain  of  the  troop  thought,  wisely  enough, 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  pass  with  their 
prisoner  through  the  streets,  afler  the  threat 
neld  out  to  them  by  the  Man  without  a  Name. 

After  manacling  the  giant,  therefore,  so  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility  to  make 
any  attempt  at  escape,  they  placed  him  in  a 
large  boat  and  rowed  away  towards  the  Tower. 

It  was  a  dnsky  evening  when  they  started, 
tfild  they  kept  a  sharp  look  out  for  suspicious 
boMs. 

They  were  unmolested,  however. 

Not  one  of  the  armourer*s  friends  had  suspected 
that  he  would  be  conveyed  by  water,  and  any 
idea,  therefore,  which  the  Unknown  might  have 
had  of  endeavouing  to  effect  a  rescoe,  was 
rendered  futile. 

The  Traitor*8  Gate  was  soon,  reached }  the 
low,  dark  archway   through   which  go  maaj 
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wretched  beings  h«?e  taken  their  last  vievr  of 
the  world  and  its  ensebine. 

The  eell  into  which  Frank  LcBlie  was  thmst 
was  dark  and  gloomy,  with  yaalted  roof  above 
and  stone  floor  i>eIow,  with  dismal  heavy  pillars 
supporting  tbe  ceiling,  and  only  a  narrow  barred 
opening  to  admit  air. 

Damp  and  murky  it  was  too,  for  it  was  dose 
to  the  rirer,  and  below  the  lev^  of  the  Thames 
at  high-water,  so  that  the  water  oosed  throagh 
the  cracks  in  the  green  wall,  aad  left  a  slimy 
deposit  at  every  Tise  of  the  tide. 

He  was  not  alone. 

This  was  his  oafy  comfort. 

The  stem  jadge  who  had  condemned  him  had 
so  willed  it,  lest  tlie  scaffold  might  be  cheated  of 
itBvicbim< 

There  was  no  need  for  such  precantkmi  M 
these. 

Frank  Leslie,  the  giant  armonrer,  had  a  lion'« 
heart  within  his  huge  frame,  and  there  spas  no 
reason  for  fearing  that  he  would  pvefer  a 
coward's  death  to  we  public  martyrdom  in  store 
for  him. 

His  companion,  however,  was  bnt  a  i^oomj 
one. 

A  Puritan  trooper,  he  was  full  of  the  dismal 
religion  of  his  time,  and  spoke  in  that  sanctified 
style  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  coanectfon 
with  *<  Praise- Ck)d  Barebones  !" 

The  armourer  could  say  nothing  to  which  this 
man  had  not  a  reply;  so  that  in  no  spirit  of  scoff- 
ing or  of  mockery,  the  giant  said,  at  length, 

"  My  friend,  I  have  so  little  time  left  me  in 
this  world,  that  I  should  like  to^Bpeak  of  it.*' 

"  It  would  be  better  to  think  of  the  next," 

"  I  do,"  said  the  giant ;  '<  but  what  I  tUnk  it 
is  not  necesBBiy  lo  proclaim  on  the  house-tops." 

"  I  can  tell  from  yovr  discouFse  that  you  hope 
even  now  for  escape,"  said  the  man;  "your 
manner  teathes  me  so.'' 

"While  there  is  Hie  there  is  hope,**  returned 
Leslie  ;  "if  ny  friends  can  save  me  tiiey  wilL 
If  my  old  friend,  Morris  Lambert,  were  alive,  he 
ivot&ld  do  it  orperUh  himielf:^ 

The  man  did  not  start. 

It  was  against  his  nature  to  expras  his  emo- 
tion in  that  way,  but  he  locA^ed  up  suddenly  and 
sharply. 

"  Did  you  say  Morris  Lambert  ?** 

"  Yes.    Did  you  know  him  t*' 

**  Tell  me  of  him,"  returned  the  trooper ;  "  I 
may  then  know  if  it  be  the  same  who  was  a 
friend  to  me.** 

"  Well,  then,**  said  the  giant  armourer,  f  lad 
of  an  opportunity  of  spending  the  time  more 
pleasantly,  even  if  he  were  obliged  to  do  all  the 
talking  himself,  "well,  then,  I  will  tell  you. 
When  I  was  but  a  youth,  which  as  you  see  is 
some  long  time  ago,  I  was  proceeding  hastily 
along  the  street  somewhat  late  at  night,  when 
I  heard  cries  of  distress.  It  was  very  dark,  and 
I  might  have  fallen  into  an  ambush;  but  I  fancy 
Nature  intended  me  to  get  into  scrapes,  she  cer- 
tainly gave  me  a  most  devoted  love  of  fighting ; 
BO  drawing  my  sword,  I  rushed  towards  the  spot 
where  I  fancied  I  heard  the  cries. 

"London  is  bad  enough  now  at  night  in 
these  days  of  civil  war  and  revolution ;  it  was 
worse  then,  as  you  know,  and  though  I  ran  so 
eagerly  to  the  rescue,  I  yet  felt  doubtful  whether 
I  was  not  doing  a  foolish  action. 


"  However,  there  seemed  a  magnetic  influence 
in  my  sword,  and  no  sooner  had  the  weapon 
flashed  out  in  the  dull  rays  of  the  oil-lamps,  than 
I  followed  its  gleaming  point  as  if  it  had  been  a 
loadstone  and  I  a  piece  of  steel. 

"  Darting  along  a  dark  court,  I  saw  a  youth 
about  my  own  age  struggling  on  the  ground, 
while  a  man  of  huge  stature  was  standing  over 
him  sword  in  hand." 

"  You  saved  him  ?"  said  the  trooper,  eagerly. 

"  Stay/*  cried  the  armourer,  "  you  are  in  a 
hurry.  The  tall  man  was  apparently  awaiting 
some  one,  whose  footsteps  he  was  listenlDg  for, 
and  I  s»w  now  as  I  appvoached  the  scene  that 
the  youth  was  bound. 

" '  Save  me  I  unbind  me  I'  cried  the  latter. 
'  In  a  few  minutes  they  will  be  here  and  it  will 
be  too  late  1 

"  I  did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  affair ;  it  was  enough  for  me  to  see  that  the 
youth  was  in  trouble,  and  in  the  power  of  one  in 
every  irespeot  his  superior  in  strength. 

"  <  Stand  off  I*  I  cried,  and  dashed  upon  the 
stranger,  who  «t  once  furiously  responded  to  my 
challenge. 

"  Olash— dash-oolaah  I  resounded  through  the 
quiet  court. 

"  It  was  a  rilent  duel. 

"No  words  were  exchanged;  not  a  sound 
uttered. 

"  Only  the  dash  of  the  sparkling  steel  and  the 
loud  breathing  of  the  combatants. 

"  I  was  no  mean  swordsman,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my 
adversary  becoming  tired. 

"  Then  at  length  I  made  a  lunge  forward  and 
he  fell  groaning  at  my  feet. 

"  I  lost  no  time  in  releasing  the  youth  from 
the  bonds  which  held  him,  and  he  i^rang  up. 
V  " '  Follow  me,'  I  said,  handing  him  my  ad7er- 
aary's  swwd,  *  to  your  enemies  may  follow  yon 
even  now.* 

"As soon  as  we  were  out  once  more  m  the 
open  street  we  halted. 

" '  You  axe  safe  now,  my  friend/  I  said,  *  so  I 
will  say  adieu.' 

"'Not  so  I*  he  cried,  seising  my  hand,  'not 
so.    Not  till  I  have  expressed  my  gratitude.' 

"  *  For  what  t  I  have  only  done  my  duty  ; 
what  you  would  do  in  the  same  cironmstances.' 

"  *  You  know  not  what  you  have  done,'  ex- 
claimed the  youth,  excitedly.  'You  have  saved 
my  father's  life;  my  mother  and  myself  from 
disgrace ;  my  brother  and  my  sister  from  star- 
vation. My  life  is  yours.  Let  me  but  know 
when  you  are  in  danger  and  I  will  aave  you 
or  perish.' 

"  He  then  hurriedly  told  me  that  his  name  was 
Morris  Lambert;  that  his  father  was  under 
sentence  of  death  for  a  crime  of  which  he  had 
now  the  means  of  proving  him  innocent.  He 
was  to  have  died  on  the  morrow,  but  it  seems 
that  I  saved  him  from  it.  I  saw  this  Lambert 
many  times  after,  and  we  were  very  great  friends, 
although  he  was  merely  a  simple  soldier^  and  I^ 
but  never  mind  that,  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and 
I  regretted  very  much  when  I  heard  that  he  had 
come  to  a  melanoholy  end." 

"  Hcrw  did  you  hear  that  he  died,  then  ?"  asked 
the  guard. 

"I  was  told,"  replied  Leslie,  "that  he  de- 
serted from  the  King*s  army  and  joined  Crom- 
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well,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  shot  as  a 
traitor." 

"  Then  yon— the  man  who  aayed  Morrifl  Lam- 
bert from  death,  and  hia  family  from  disgrace, 
are  none  other  than—** 

'<  Hash  V*  exclaimed  the  giant,  excitedly  ; 
"  Walls  sometimes  have  ears,  I  am  Frank 
Leslie,  the  armonrer,  of  the  Strand.  But  tell 
me  who  you  are  ?" 

"  I,"  returned  the  man,  «*  I  am  Morris  Lam- 
bert, and  /  will  save  you  or  die  /" 

The  armourer  sprang  from  the  little  stone 
bench  on  which  he  nad  been  sitting. 

"You  Morris  Lambert!  Come  near  to  this 
dismal  light  and  let  us  glance  at  you." 

The  trooper  approached  nearer  the  murky 
oil  lamp,  and  the  armourer  glanced  earnestly 
at  him. 

<*  I  see  nothing  but  the  eyes  of  Morris  Lam- 
bert ;"  he  said,  ••  yet  you  must  be  he." 

"And  I,  said  Lambert,  cannot  see  in  yon 
anything  of  the  youth  who  saved  me,  eare  the 
noble  stature  and  the  expression  of  features 
which  beamed  over  me  as  I  lay  on  the  floor 
bruised  and  helpless.  Oh  1  I  remember  it  well. 
A  rush  of  feet,  a  gleaming  sword,  dash— dash 
— clash,  a  fall,  and  I  was  free.  Ah  1  my  friend," 
he  exclaimed,  becoming  enthusiastic,  and  losing 
all  his  gloom  and  puritanical  calmness,  *'  Ah  I 
the  time  for  gratitude  has  come  at  last.  I  will 
save  you  or  perish  1" 

The  armourer  pressed  his  hand  with  mnch 
emotion. 

"  Lambert,"  he  said ;  <*  I  desire  no  man  to 
perish  to  save  me ;  but  if  you  can  save  me,  do 
so,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  children.  For  them 
I  fear,  not  for  myself.  Death  has  no  fears 
for  one,  who,  like  me,  has  nothing  to  reproach 
himself  with." 

*' Leslie,"  said  Lambert,  "if  Leslie  I  am  now 
to  call  you,  I  shall  leave  this  room  in  another 
hour  to  give  place  to  another  watcher.  To- 
morrow I  come  again.  To-morrow  evening  I 
will  either  rescue  you  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

At  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  which  the 
friends  spent  in  talking  of  the  plan  which 
Morris  proposed,  the  guard  was  changed;  and 
in  the  place  of  Morris  Lambert,  there  came  a 
tall,  thin,  gaunt  man,  against  whom  Leslie  felt 
prejudiced  at  once. 

He  scarcely  uttered  a  word,  and  the  armourer 
was  glad  when  at  length  sleep  came  to  him,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  relapse  until  morning  into 
forgetfulness  of  all  his  sorrovs. 

The  next  day  passed  gloomily  enongh. 

The  guards  were  changed  three  times,  yet 
very  little  conversation  took  place  between  them 
and  the  armourer. 

He  was  waiting  for  his  friend. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  telling  the  passage 
of  time,  except  by  the  changing  of  uie  watch,  for 
the  cell  in  which  he  was  confined  was  so  deeply 
dug  out,  and  so  removed  from  all  existence 
without,  that  he  could  not  even  hear  the  strik- 
ing of  the  church  clocks. 

During  the  day,  however,  a  faint  streak  of 
light  broke  in  through  the  barred  window  ;  and 
the  cessation  of  this,  proved  that  the  sunlight 
was  over,  and  that  the  much-coveted  darkness 
was  coming  on. 

About  seven  o'clock,  as  nearly  as  the  armourer 
could  guess,  Morris  Lambert  entered  the  cell. 


When  he  did  so,  he  took  no  notice  of  hii 
friend,  but  advanced  sullenly  as  he  had  done 
before  to  the  end  of  the  stone  seat,  which  was 
his  post. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  gone,  however,  he 
said  in  a  low  voice-— 

"  My  friend,  all  is  prepared.  Lihalf  an  hour 
we  will  make  the  attempt." 

"Is there  hope?" 

"  Great  hope,"  said  Lambert,  sadly. 

"  Is  there  great  danger  to  yourself  in  this  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  other,  endeavouring  to  assume 
an  air  of  cheerfulness,  "  No ;  no  more  danger 
than  is  natural  in  such  an  attempt.  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  do  this.  I  have  said  I  will  save  yon 
or  perish  ;  I  will  keep  my  word." 

The  armourer  role  and  paced  the  room  ex- 
citedly. 

"Am  I  right,"  though  he,  "in  aooepting  this 
man's  devotion  ?" 

It  was  a  difficult  question  to  decide. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  was  his  daughter 
whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  Alicia  also,  who, 
although  not  his  daughter,  he  had  sworn  to 
protect. 

Here  was  inducement  enough  to  accept  the 
man's  sacrifice. 

But  then — 

Might  not  this  man  have  a  wife  and  little 
children,  who  would  be  made  unhappy  and 
impoverished  by  his  death? 

"Morris  Lambert,"  he  said,  "have  yon  a 
wife?" 

« I  have  not." 

"Nor  children?*' 

"None." 

"  Ton  are  alone  in  the  world  ?" 

"  Yes ;  the  one  I  loved  was  taken  from  me  by 
a  Boyalist  officer.  I  killed  him,  and  had  to  fly. 
I  have  never  loved  since." 

"  I  will  permit  you  to  aid  me,"  said  Leslie. 

"  The  time  is  come,"  suddenly  cried  Lambert ; 
and  a  stone  as  he  spoke  came  rattling  through 
the  iron-bars  of  the  little  window.  "  That  is  a 
signal  from  a  friend  who  waits  for  ns  on  the 
river  in  a  boat.     Come." 

He  approached  the  door,  and  taking  out  a  key 
from  his  pocket,  opened  it  carefully  and  noise- 
lessly and  peered  out. 

All  was  as  still  as  the  grave. 

"  Everything  favours  us,"  said  Lambert,  as  he 
doted  the  door  after  them  ;  "  the  soldiers  are  at 
their  supper." 

Leading  the  way  along  the  gloomy  corridor, 
in  the  direction  of  the  chapel,  the  man  presently 
emerged  in  the  open  air. 

"  Oh  I  the  blessed  air  of  Heaven,"  murmured 
the  armourer ;  "it  feels  indeed  like  freedom." 

His  companion  paid  no  heed  to  his  words. 

Either  he  was  eager  not  to  lose  time  in  any 
unnecessary  conversation,  or  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  some  presentiment  of  evO. 

Hurrying  on,  therefore,  he  led  the  way  to- 
wards the  river  terrace,  whidi  steod  there  on 
that  side  of  the  yard. 

There  was  the  river  now  bdow  them,  twink- 
ling beneath  the  many  stars,  and  already  the 
boat  could  be  seen  dancing  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  stone- wall ;  when,  as  if  rising  from  the 
ground,  ten  soldiers  sprang  up  between  them 
and  liberty. 

"  Ah,  ah  I"  shouted  a  tall  thin  trooper.  "  Yon 
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thought  yoa  had  escaped,  mj  hearties  ;  yon  are 
wrong." 

*<  Stand  back  I"  cried  Morris  Lamberti  des- 
perately. "  Ton  know  not  what  you  do.  Stand 
back  and  let  ns  pass,  or  my  sword  shall  cleave  a 
passage  through  yonr  ranks  1" 

As  Morris  spoke,  the  giant  armonrer  snatched 
a  sword  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  troopers. 

Whirling  it  round  his  head,  gleaming  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  he  sprang  against  his 
foes. 

The  two  friends  fought  with  the  energy  of 
despairing  men. 

Bat  the  battle  lasted  but  a  few  moments. 

They  had  hewn  their  way  almost  to  the  edge 
of  the  stone-wall,  when  a  sharp  cry  rang  oat 
upon  the  night,  and  Morris  Lambert,  dropping 
his  sword,  staggered  towards  the  brink  of  the 
water. 

**  I  die,  I  die  I  Farewell,  Leslie  !'*  he  cried, 
and  with  a  last  desperate  effort  to  stand,  he 
fell  over  and  sank  into  the  black  river. 

(( He  has  kept  his  tow,"  said  the  armonrer, 
as  he  fonght  to  beat  down  the  swords  of  his 
foes. 

But  it  was  in  vain. 

Strong  and  gigantic  as  he  was,  he  was  now 
overmatched. 

Ten  men,  dad  in  half -mail,  were  opposed  to 
him,  and  the  small  sword  he  wielded  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  heavy  weapon  he  had 
forged  with  his  own  hands. 

At  length,  therefore,  fairly  overpowered  by 
nnmbers,  he  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground,  and 
was  carried  back  amid  the  jeers  and  taunts  of 
the  soldiers  into  his  gloomy  subterranean  cell. 

He  had  heard  nothing  of  his  friends  with- 
out. 

All  indeed  seemed  hopeless. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

HABOLD  FOBDYCB  Ain>  THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A 
NAME— THB  SECRET  CJONOLAVB— THE  PLEDGE 
OF  BEYBNGE^THB  PBEPABATI0K8  FOB  BAT- 
TLE—THE  LSTTEB  TO  CBOMWBLL— THE  DE- 
PABTUBB  OF  THE  TOUNa  ADVBNTUBBBB— 
THE  FABEWELL. 

While  the  giant  armourer  was  immersed  in  the 
dark  solitude  of  the  Tower  of  London,  his 
friends  were  not  idle. 

As  soon  as  Harold  Fordyce  had  succeeded  in 
emerging  from  the  Judgment  Hall  he  hastened 
homewards. 

He  found  Alicia  and  Ettie  in  a  state  of  great 
consternation. 

Some  one  had  seen  the  armourer  conveyed 
away  and  had  preceded  him  with  the  bad  news. 

**  Could  you  not  save  him,  Harold  ?"  cried 
Ettie,  reproachfully,  as  he  hurridly  told  his 
story. 

"  I  could  not,"  said  the  Young  Apprentice, 
bitterly ;  "  my  words  went  against  him.*' 

**And  he  is  to  die  a  cruel  and  disgraceful 
death  upon  the  scaffold  ?  Oh  1  my  father,  my 
dear  father,  will  no  one  save  you  ?" 

Harold  was  pacing  the  room  excitedly. 

He  stopped  now  suddenly,  and  raising  his 
hand  towards  Heaven,  said — 

"  I  swear  now,  Ettie,  to  release  your  father  or 
perish  !** 


The  young  girl  seized  his  hand  and  raised  it 
to  her  lips. 

"Brave  Harold,  brave  .Harold !"  she  mur- 
mured.  **  After  such  a  vow  from  you  I  will  fear 
nothing.    Yet  if  you  fan  !" 

She  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

**  He  would  save  her  father  or  perish  I*' 

Then  she  might  lose  both. 

"  I  will  not  fail  I"  cried  the  Young  Appren- 
tice. •*  I  and  Ben  Firebraoe  and  his  troopers, 
and  the  Apprentices  of  London,  will  take  him 
from  off  the  very  scaffold.  Fear  not ;  we  fvUl 
save  him,  or  the  best  blood  of  his  enemies  shall 
float  the  scaffold  from  Tower  Hill !" 

As  he  spoke  these  words  with  wild  enthu- 
siasm, a  loud  knocking  was  heard  below,  and 
Harold  hastened  down,  girding  on  his  sword  as 
he  did  so. 

Situated  as  he  had  been  so  for  so  long,  he  in- 
variably suspected  treachery  or  the  sudden  oc- 
currence of  some  new  calamity. 

Ere  reaching  the  door  he  found  that  the  old 
domestic  had  opened  it,  and  on  the  threshold 
stood  the  Man  without  a  Name. 

It  was  nearly  dark  now,  and  the  stranger  was 
masked  and  cloaked,  but  he  knew  him  by  his 
style  and  by  his  voice. 

"Ha  1"  he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  Youog  Ap- 

Erentic  approaching,  "you  have  then  arrived 
ome  in  safety.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  truly, 
seeing  what  a  den  of  injustice  you  had  to  escape 
from." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  wonder.  Bot  I  am  truly  glad 
you  have  come.  I  have  sad  company  in  this 
house ;  those  whom  Frank  Leslie  has  left  behind 
him  look  to  me  for  their  comfort,  and  I,  un- 
aided, can  give  them  but  little.*' 

The  Unknown  placed  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Young  Apprentice. 

"  They  have  a  good  and  noble  friend  in  you,'* 
he  said ;  '*  bat  come,  we  must  not  delay  ;  go, 
tell  them  you  are  going  with  me  to  see  after 
their  father's  safety,  and  bid  them  be  of  good 
cheer ;  for  we  nUl  save  hiuL" 

Harold  at  once  hastened  to  do  the  bidding  of 
his  benefactor. 

In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  well  armed. 

The  Unknown  smiled. 

"  You  are  prepared  for  emergencies,  my  young 
friend,"  he  said. 

**  It  is  best  so  ;  our  lives,  in  London,  at  least 
are  no  longer  safe.    Whither  are  we  going  ?'* 

"  Once  more  to  the  old  house  where  we  flrst 
met,"  returned  the  Man  without  a  Name.  "  You 
will  find  there  Ben  Firebrace,  and  some  of  his 
stoutest  followers.  If  we  cannot  save  him  by 
fair  means,  we  will  by  foul.  Frank  Leslie  shall 
either  be  saved,  or  I  will  oast  to  the  winds  all 
my  great  schemes  in  life,  and  die  with  him.*' 

*<  I  have  sworn  the  same,"  said  Harold*  "With 
such  friends,  he  will  surely  be  saved." 

They  had  no  sooner  reached  the  street,  than 
the  Young  Apprentice  became  conscious  that 
they  were  being  followed. 

He  turned  hastily  round. 

Behind  them,  in  the  dark  street,  he  could  see 
the  form  of  a  youth. 

"  Halt,  sir,"  cried  Harold ;  «  we  are  watched  !*' 

The  Unknown  started,  and  gluioed  back. 

"  Ah  I  no,"  he  said.  *•  that  is  my  page.  He 
follows  me  at  a  distance  by  my  bidding,  watch- 
ing for  treacherous  foes.    I  knew  him  not :  he 
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thmst  his  aemce  upon  me;  but  Ihayefomid 
him  good  and  faithful,  and  shall  retain  him." 

They  hurried  on  nntil,  arriving  at  the  comer 
of  the  riTer  lane,  they  passed  down  towards  the 
Thames— towards  the  place  where  first  the 
TouDg  Apprentice  had  emerged  from  the  dark- 
ness— which  had  been  as  it  were  the  birth-place 
of  his  fortune. 

Boand  it  were  fisdembled  -a  large  nnmber  of 
troopers 

**  See/'  said  the  UnknowDj  as  he  neared  them, 
'^  I  stand  in  good  company  now.  Had  I  been 
attacked  near  .your  master*s  house,  my  page 
would  ^t  onoe  have  sammoned  these  men  to  my 
aid." 

On  enieriag  the  house,  they  foand  O^ttaia 
Firebrace  seated  in  the  large  room  with  six 
other  offioevs, 

*^  Welcome,  Harold,^'  cried  Ben,  rising,  and 
grasping  his  hand.  **  V^e  are  bound  to  go  into 
battle  together.  Fortune  seems  to  hare  selected 
OS  to  teaob  special  lessons.** 

**  Yes ;  if  you  except  me  yon  are  the  most 
unfortunate  in  that  respect  of  all  present,*' 
said  the  Man  without  a  Name.  *'  But,  come ;  to 
business.  1a  three  days  Frank  Leslie  dies  unless 
we  rescue  him.*' 

^  Then  we  must  rescoe  him/'  said  Ben.  . 

"  We  must.  But  we  have  little  time.  In  the 
first  place,  amicable  measures  must  be  tried. 
Where  is  Cromwell  now  7** 

<'  At  Braybridge--on  the  road  to  London.'* 

"  Are  preparations  made  to  recciye  him  ?" 

**  Aye  ;  the  city  gates  are  closed  against  him  ; 
the  train  bands  are  ready  for  action ;  and  the 
worthy  ciyic  dignitaries  an  ruffling  up  their 
feathers  like  angry  birds.  Bab  Til  warrant 
me  thc^  liok  Che  dut  off  his  feet  when  he  does 
come." 

<«Ye8;  and  haU  kim  king,  if  he  wishes  it,'* 
returned  the  Unknown.  **Bot  siace  he  is  at 
Braybridge,  will  he  remain  there  ?" 

"  Only  one  day." 

"  Then  some  one  must  .go  to  him  at  oi»ce. 
My  presence  is  required  in  London  or  I  would 
go  myself.    Who  will  go  ?** 

"I  will  r*  cried  Harold, eagerly. 

"  And  J  with  you,**  itoid  Firebrace. 

"Two  stout  hearts  together,"  said  the  Un- 
known. ,**  Well,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  for 
Cromwell.  If  he  refuses  to  pardon  this  man  we 
must  tearfhim  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
I  have  sworn  it,  and  we  will  do  it.  Firebrace, 
how  many  men  bare  yon  ?*' 

"  I  and  my  friends  here  can  mutter  a  thou- 
sand,** returned  Bea. 

**Then  if  Cromwell  lefuses  this  boon  we  can 
take  it  for  ourselres,"  said  the  Unknown.  <*  And 
now,  since  thus  far  we  have  gone,  let  us  record  an 
oath— standing  up  thus— before  Heaven,  that  we 
will  save  our  friend  and  cromrade,  Frank  Leslie, 
or  die  in  the  attempts" 

The  Unknown  raised  his  hand  solemnly  to- 
wards Heaven,  and  his  companions  follovred  his 
example. 

"  We  swear !"  they  said,  with  one  acoord. 

The  Unknown  then  sat  down,  and  taking 
writing  materials  from  his  pocket,  proceeded 
to  write  a  letter  to  Cromwell. 
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It  was  very  brief,  evidently,  for  he  had  soon 
completed  it. 

Then  he  copied  it,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  his 
messengers. 

**  You  may  separate,"  he  said,  **  for  who  can 
answer  for.it  that  you  will  not  be  pursued? 
Whoever  receives  the  answer  first  must  leave 
the  camp  at  once  and  hurry  homewards.  I 
shall  be  here  in  this  house  awaiting  your  return, 
or  if  I  am  not  here,  my  page  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  where  I  am.  So  now,  gentleman,  since 
we  have  completed  the  more  serious  part  of  our 
work,  we  will  drink  success  to  our  brave  friends 
who  are  setting  out  on  a  dangerous  adventure. 
Ambrose," he  added,  turning  to  the  page,  "bring 
in  the  wine." 

The  page— who  was,  evidently,  very  young 
and  exceedingly  handsome,  with  fair  curling 
hair  and  soft,  womahly  blue  eyes — ^bowed  in 
silenoe  and  retired. 

In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  bearing  an 
abundant  supply  of  wine  and  goblets,  which  he 
handed  round  to  the  guests. 

One  and  all  having  drank  success  to  the 
Young  Apprentice  and  Captain  Firebrace  in 
their  enterprise,  the  party  di^erded,  and  the 
ofBcers  having  conferred  again  with  the  Unknown 
as  to  their  place  of  concealment  while  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  dispatch,  the  troops  quitted  the 
river  lane,  and  the  old  bouse  and  its  surround- 
ings once  more  relapsed  into  quietude. 

Meanwhile,  our  two  young  adventurers,  after 
leaving  the  old  house,  proceeded  together  to  the 
armourer's. 

They  had  news  tor  Ettie  and  Alicia,  and  they 
had,  moreover,  to  take  farewell— the  one  of  the 
giant's  gentle  daughter,  the  other  of  Lizzie 
Woodhead,  who  was  still  under  protection  at 
the  armourer*s  houee. 

Their  news  was  soon  given,  the  farewell 
taken,  and,  mounted  on  two  of  the  finest  horses 
which  could  be  sheeted  from  the  troop,  the 
Young  Apprentice  and  the  gallant  Captain  set 
out  on  their  journey  towards  Braybzsdge. 


CHAPTER  A. 

THE  JOtTRNBY— THE  CAMP— THE  LETTER— THE 
OLD  FARM  HOUSE— THE  CAMP  OP  CROMWELL 
—THE  RUSE— TREACHERY  ONCE  MORE— THE 
DRUGGED  ALE— IN  THE  TOILS  OP  THE  DE- 
STROYER. 

They  pursued  their  journey  uninterruptedly  for 
some  hours,  and  rested  at  dawn  at  a  little  village 
which  was  stated  to  be  but  ten  miles  from  Bray- 
bridge. 

There  was  evidently  some  great  body  of  men 
in  the  vicinity,  for  frequent  military  messengers 
passed  on  horeback  ;  and  now  and  then  bodies 
of  mounted  men  dashed  past,  or  stopped  to 
regale  themselves  with  the  very  capital  ale 
which  the  old  hostelry  where  Harold  and  Ben 
put  up,  afforded  them. 

About  noon  our  adventurers  pressed  O'cce 
more  forward,  and  it  was  not  long  before  tbe 
white  tents  could  be  seen  in  tbe  distance. 

With  beating  hearts  they  rode  onwards,  giving 
to  the  outposts  the  watchword  "  England  and 
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Justice/*  and  at  length  found  themselTes  near 
the  lar^  tent  which  they  were  told  was  that  of 
the  great  generaL 

Giving  their  foaming  horsee  into  the  charge 
of  a  trooper,  they  leaped,  off  their  backfi,  and 
approached  the  sentinel  who  flood  at  the  door 
of  the  tent 

"la  general  Cromwell  in  his  tentf"  asked 
Harold. 

''He  is  noc,"  letamed  the  Puritan  soldier, 
**  be  is  absent." 

The  Yonng  Apprentice  glanced  nneasily  at 
had  Ben  Firebrace. 

"This  is  unfortunate  indeed/*  said  the  latter. 
«  Do  you  know  when  he  will  return  P*' 

"  I  hare  no  conception.  Ho  does  not  entrust 
the  secret  of  his  moyements  to  his  troops,'* 
answered  the  man,  gruffly. 

"Thia  is  a  motter  of  life  and  death/*  cried 
the  Young  Apprentice.  "  Whom  can  we  see 
that  knows  where  the  general  has  gone  7** 

The  soldier  smiled*  ^mly. 

"All  ibatters  in  the»e  days,"  said  he,  "are 
matters  of  life  and  death.  But,  ask  for  Lord 
Hamilton  ;  he  is  the  best.  He  will  be  more 
likely  than  any  otthar  to  know  what  Oromwell  is 
doing." 

"And  where  is  he?" 

"  ToDder  is  his  tent.** 

Following  the  direction  of  his  hand,  the 
Tonng  Apprentice  obserred  a  tent  situated  upon 
the  summit  of  a  little  knoll.* 

Towards  this  they  at  once  hurried,  and  de- 
manded of  the  sentiy  at  the  door  permission  to 
see  Lord  Hamilton. 

"  The  watchword  7"  asked  the  man. 

"  England  and  Justice." 

"  Enter,*'  said  the  sentry. 

"  Here,  my  lord,**  he  added,  as  he  conducted 
them  into  the  presence  of  Lord  Hamilton, "  here 
are  two  from  London  who  seek  audience.*' 

"  Good.  Ampld,  remain  there  while  I  inter- 
rogate them.    What  Is  it  yon  wish  7" 

"  I  wish  to  see  General  Oromwell.  I  have  a 
dispatch  of  great  importance  for  him/'  said 
Harold. 

Lord  Hamilton  glanced  from  the  Young  Ap- 
prentice to  Bes  Firebraoe. 

"Ah,  Captain  Firebrace,*'  he  said,  "I  know 
you ;  yon  are  in  my  own  brigade.  I  fear  me 
yon  wUl  not  see  tho  general  to-night.  Who  is 
your  companion  V* 

"Harold  Fordyce,  the  apptentioewho  saved 
Oeneral  Cromwell's  life  in  battle.  We  bear 
most  urgent  letters  for  him." 

"Can /open  them?** 

"I  think  not,  my  lord.** 

"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  there  are  secrets  even 
between  him  and  the  Parliament  I  will  asrign 
you  a  tent  until  his  return.** 

"  We  are  very  pressed  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  my  lord,"  said- Harold.  "  WiU  Oliver 
Cromwell  return  to-night,  think  yon  7  Another 
day  might  be  too  late." 

Lord  Hamilton  shook  his  head  donbtfnlly. 

"  I  fear/*  he  laid,  "  that  if  it  U  such  It  matter 
of  great  importance  it  will  be  dkn«feroii0  to 
leave  its  settlement  to  the  chancft  6f  C^omwell'iB 
return  to-night.  If  this  m&tter  is  Of  such  nioment 


as  yon  affirm,  yon  had  better  make  all  baate  to 
Cllvedale.  I  will  send  with  you  a  trusty  gni<)e." 

«  Thank  you,  my  lord/*  said  Harold.  "  We 
will  at  once  avail  ourselvea  of  your  kindneM." 

"Go,  then,  and  God  speed  you/'  odd  Lord 
Hamilton. 

Then  he  added,  turning  to  the  trooper  who 
had  been  sentry  at  his  door, 

"  0^  Arnold,  and  send  me  another  sentrji.  On 
your  return  you  will  accompany  these  ynti^n^«» 
to  Clivedale  House." 

In  a  few  minutes  all  was  prepared. 

"  Remember, *'  ciaed  Lord  Hamiltosi,  "  semem- 
ber  that  the  watchword  necessary  for  admission 
to  Cromwell's  presence  is,  for  this  nighty  *  Fair- 
fax,'" 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  that  Arnold 
the  trooper,  who  had  been  sent  as  their  gnhie, 
pointed  out  to  them  the  white  towees  ol  dive- 
dale  glistening  on  a  distant  hlU-top,  the  last 
rays  of  tho  setting  sun  jost  Minting  on  their 
summits. 

"  We  are  but  three  miles  distant  now,"  said 
the  trooper.  "  WiU  you  go  on  now  yonrselvesy 
or  shall  I  accompany  you  to  the  gates.*' 

"Yon  had  better  come  with  ns,"  said  Harold ; 
"  you  may  be  of  use." 

On  the  trio  went  accordingly  until  they 
reached  the  high  iron  gates  of  Cllvedale. 

Having  the  watchword,  they  experienced  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  entering,  and,  in  a  few 
moments  alter  they  had  made  their  anpearance, 
the  letter  was  in  the  hands  of  CromwelL 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  doseted  with 
some  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  of  tho  timoa 
he  ordered  tho  Young  Appreatico  and  hia  com- 
panion to  be  at  once  admitted  to  his  presenoe. 

"Hal  my  brave  lad!"  ho  said,  roeognidng 
at  once  the  face  and  form  of  the  one  who  had  so 
gallantly  saved  him  on  the  iMd  of  battle,  "I 
am  glad  that  you  have  been  entmsted  with  this 
mission.  No  one  more  gallant  or  more  fitted 
for  it  could  have  been  chosen.  I  am  the  more 
gratified  because  I  am  enabled  to  send  book  by 
you  a  satisfactory  answer.  This  man,  Leslie,  is 
in  my  opinion  innooent.  I  see  «^  reason  for 
believing  otherwise.  I  will  write  ont  his  pardon 
at  once." 

The  stem  general's  features  relaxed  into  a 
pleasant  smile  as  he  spoke. 

Then  rising,  he  sat  down  at  the  large  table, 
at  which  were  seated  the  leading  men  of  the  day, 
and  began  vnTiting. 

The  little  paper  was  soon  filled  up. 

"  There,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  rest  awhile,  and 
return.  Delay  in  such  cases  aa  thia  is  danger- 
ous." 

"  Yes,  general,**  returned  Harold,  "yes.  I  will 
take  no  rest.  I  have  but  one  clear  day  before 
me,  and  I  will  retnm  to  London  at  once." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Cromwell  "  let  me  nsaho 
you  bearer  of  my  dJapatokesL  Boxby,  pvo  me 
that  bag.  It  oAnnot  be  plaoed  in  safer  hands 
than  those  of  onr  Yoang  Appremfeice,  here." 

Harold*B  face  brightened,  and  tUat  idso  of  Ben 
Firebrace. 

With  different  feelings. 

Harold*s  natural  ^ilde  wd  aaronsed  and  gratl- 
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lied  by  this  hononnble  mention  of  Cromwell 
before  his  assembled  generals. 

Ben  Firebrace  saw  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duty  a  farther  step  of  promotion— a  farther 
•lep  towards  his  marriage  with  Lizzie. 

'*Will  yon  allow  me  to  suggest  something, 
general  V*  he  said. 

Cromwell  turned  to  him  smilingly. 

"  Certainly,  my  worthy  captain." 

"It  is  a  simple  suggestion,**  said  Firebrace, 
'*  but  as  we  have  so  many  enemies,  it  is  well  to 
guard  against  them.*' 

«  Truly.    Say  on.*' 

**  I  would  advise  that  a  duplicate  pardon,  for 
Frank  Leslie,  be  given  to  me.  We  may  be 
separated  on  the  road,  and  thus  the  brave 
armourer  would  have  the  chance  of  dying  while 
his  pardon  was  delayed.** 

"  True.    I  will  write  out  another." 

He  cUd  so  accordingly. 

**  Now,  then,*'  he  said,  "  I  must  dismiss  yon. 
These  dispatches— too  lengthy  to  give  in  dupli- 
cate—must be  guarded  well.  They,  are  for 
Lord  Qrimsby.  Oood-night,  gentlemen,  and  a 
fair  journey.  Refreshment  shall  be  served  for 
you.    Qood-night !" 

Bowing  respectfully  to  the  great  conqueror 
and  libmtor  of  his  country,  the  two  friends 
retired. 

**  We  will  take  this  refresliment  that  Cromwell 
ofEers,"  said  Ben  Firebrace,  *'  for  the  journey  we 
have  come  is  a  long  one,  and  the  return  cannot 
be  shortened.  In  truth,  I  confess  I  am  both 
hungry  and  thirsty,  as  well  as  tired,  and  the 
good  news  we  are  taking  with  us  to  London 
will  in  no  way  diminish  my  powers  of  eating 
or  drinking. 

'*  The  news  has  whetted  my  appetite  as 
well,'*  said  Harold,  smiling.  **  Poor  Leslie,  in  his 
gloomy  cell  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  little 
thinks  where  you  and  I  are  now." 

<*  1*11  wager  my  life  he  fancies  we  are  work- 
ing in  his  interest." 

**  True— I  will  wager  that  also.  .  But  where  is 
this  banque^ng-1^  T' 

**  Here,  before  yon,"  said  the  man  who  con- 
ducted them. 

**  Is  our  friend  still  waiting  ?'* 

**  He  waits  without** 

**  Let  him  be  admitted  also,'*  said  the  Young 
Apprentice ;  **  he  has  ridden  long  and  quickly." 

The  man  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  led  them 
into  the  fine  oak-panelled  room,  which  reminded 
them  of  the  ancient  days,  when  knights  in 
armour  sat  round  its  huge  table  and  drank 
success  to  their  swords  ere  they  clashed  in  battle. 

The  n^m,  even  .now,  had  a  grim,  gaunt  look 
about  it,  and  the  empty  coats  of  mail  standing 
up  here  and  there  did  not  serve  to  render  its 
appearance  more  cheerful. 

In  a  few  moments,  Arnold,  the  trooper 
entered  the  room. 

He  was  followed  by  servants  bringing  in  the 
supper. 

Cromwell  bad  not  forgotten  their  comfort. 

«<  Are  you  going  straight  to  London,  gentle- 
men ?"  asked  the  trooper  presently. 

"We,  are.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  been  thinking  that  yon  will 
be  in  great  peril,  if  I  know  your  errand  rightly." 

"  What  know  you  of  our  errand  V 


The  man  smiled  gloomily. 

"I  will  give  you  a  civil  answer,"  said  be, 
"  although  you  ask  it  not  dviUy.  I  overheard 
your  conversation.  But  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
caution,  sir.  I  say  merely  this,  the  road  to 
London  is  no  path  of  roses  for  men  engaged 
upon  such  a  task  as  yours.  I  will,  if  yon  like, 
show  you  a  near  way,  and  one  which  you  will 
not  be  suspected  of  taking.'* 

"  We  shall  be  glad.  But  are  there  any  houses 
on  the  road  ?  we  shall  be  compelled,  to  stop  to 
rest** 

"Yes  ;  there  is  one  place  in  particular,  which 
I  can  recommend.  I  will  hie  your  guide  so 
far." 

As  soon  as  their  refreshment  had  been  taken, 
the  two  friends  and  their  new  oompanion  started 
on  their  way. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  th^  would 
rather  have  trusted,  in  such  an  enterprise  as  this, 
to  their  own  knowledge  of  the  road  than  have 
confided  to  a  stranger. 

But  this  man  had  guarded  Lord  Hamilton's 
tent ;  he  was  a  Puritan ;  he  was  evidently  a 
trusted  soldier  of  Cromwell,  and  they  therefore 
followed  him  without  any  suspicion. 

Leading  them  for  some  distance  along  the  high 
road,  he  suddenly  diverged  into  a  narrow  lane. 

<*  You  know  your  way  well,  I  hope  ?*'  said 
Harold. 

"  Yes.  yes ;  fear  not.  I  .have  traversed  this 
road  a  hundred  times,"  returned  the  trooper ; 
"we  are  not  manynniles  from  the  house  where 
you  can  rest  for  the  night ;  and  vou  will  find 
then  that  your  journey  to  London  will  only 
occupy  you  three  hours,  or  four  at  the  outside.*' 

Another  ride  of  four  miles  brought  them  to 
a  roadside  inn,  which  flapped  its  gloomy  dgn 
dismally  over  the  high  road. 

"  Here  is  the  place,"  said  Arnold ;  "you  will 
find  the  people  here  both  civil  and  accom- 
modating.** 

The  loud  knock  he  gave  at  the  door  brought 
'out  a  smiling  and  pleasant-looking  old  man. 

"Can  we  have  beds  and  stabling  till  early 
morning  ?**  asked  the  Youog  Apprentice. 

"  Yes,  young  sir,  vnth.  pleasure  ;  enter." 

Arnold,  the  trooper,  here  left  them ;  and  they 
were  soon  ushered  into  a  pleasant  bed-room, 
which  seemed  quite  at  variance  with  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  inn. 

"  I  think  we  are  in  safety  here,"  said  the 
.Young  Apprentice  ;  "the  soldier  Arnold  had  no 
whispered  conversation  with  the  landlord,  and  I 
saw  nim .  rld^  aw^y  at  once.  There  can  be  no 
premeditated  scheme,  for  he  did  not  know  we 
were  coming.'* 

"  No,  certainly,"  said  Firebrace ;  "  but— what 
isthis?  Great  Heavens  I  I — I — the  place  swims! 
We  are  poisoned,  Harold  I    We  are  poisoned  !*' 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  sank,  dressed  as 
he  was,  on  the  bed. 

At  the  same  moment  a  giddiness  overcame 
Harold. 

The  place  swam  round  him,  speech  left  him, 
and,  overpowered,  he  sank  down  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  last  thought  in  his  mind  was  of  Bttie 
Leslie  and  her  father — a  vision  at  once  of  beauty 
and  horror — a  sweet  fairy  face  and  form,  coupled 
with  a  blood-stained  soa&old  1 


KOTICE.- 
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The  sleep  had  not  refieshed  the  Young  Ap- 
prentice. 

On  the  contrary,  he  felt  sick  and  faint,  and  a 
deadly  feeling  of  hunger  and  thirst  oppreaied 
him. 

''Oanitbe  that  I  have  slept  till  the  second 
morning  7"  thought  he.  *<  Can  it  be  that  I  am 
standing  here,  all  these  miles  from  London, 
while  outside  the  Tovrer  of  Loudon  they  are 
making  preparations  for  the  execution  ?'* 

The  thought  roused  him  to  the  necessity  of 
immediate  action. 

He  rang  the  bell  yiolently,  and  then  tuned 
to  Ben  Fuebrace. 

"Wake !  Wake,  Ben  I"  he  cried,  shaking  him 
▼iolently.     "  Wake,  wake  I" 

No  reply  eame. 

The  trooper  breathed  heavily,  but  he  did  not 
more. 

**  Wake,  wake  1*'  shouted  the  Young  Appren- 
tice,  in  his  ear. 

Still  no  reply. 

The  landlord  now  entered. 

**  Ah  1  sir,"  he  cried,  "  then  you  are  awake  at 
laat,r 

**  What  mean  yon  V  exclaimed  Harold,  *<  it  is 
early  yet," 

*' Well,  considering  that  you  slept  all  yester- 
day, I  do  not  wonder  yon  are  stirring  betimea." 

«A11  yesterday  I  Is  this,  then,  Thursday 
morning  7"  cried  Harold. 

<<  Aye,  then,  it  t>/'  said  the  landlord. 

•*  Then  I  am  too  late,  too  iater  cried  the 
Young  Apprentice,  in  despair ;  **  he  will  die  ere 
I  ean  reach  him.    Tell  me,  whal  la  the  hour  7" 

"Fiyeo'clock.»» 

<*And  the  distance  to  IxmdeiiP 

"Thirty  miles.'* 

"I  will  try  it,  I  wiU  try  it,"  cried  Harold ; 
"wake,  Ben,  wake,  I  say.*' 

But  there  seemed  no  ohftuee  of  inducing  him 
to  moye. 

"  You  had  best  leave  him  here  in  my  charge," 
said  Boniface ;  "  I  fan^  there  is  some  piet 
against  you.  You  have  evidently  both  been 
dragged.-  While  you  were  asleep,  yesterday,  a 
man  came  here  and  desired  to  see  you  and  wished 
to  bribe  me  to  aUow  him  up  into  your 
chamber.  Finding  bribes  had  no  effect,  ho  tried 
threats,  which  had  less  effect,  for  I  pitched  him 
out  of  the  house.  He  was  jooming  back  at  once 
with  his  friends  to  burn  my  house  over  my  head, 
but  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him.  I  suppose  the 
troop  of  Orom  well's  friends  who  passed  yester* 
day  cleared  the  road  of  him  and  other  vermin. 
I  will  take  care  of  your  friend,  never  fear." 

<*Good,"  said  the  Toung  ApprentioeL  whA 
really  saw  the  useleaaneai  of  any  further  aMompt 
to  wake  Ben  Firebraoe.  *'6ood.  I  will  go 
alone ;  are  onr  hones  in  the  stable  7" 

"Yes."    . 

"  I  will  take  the  beet  and  then  depart." 

He  hurried  down  at  oneoi  and  in  a  very  few 
moments  had  saddled  the  light  steed. 

Having  then  slun^  at  his  side  some  biscuita 
and  a  metal  bottle  of  ale,  he  rattled  out  of  the 
courtyard  and  dashed  away  in  the  direction 
which  the  landlord  had  pointed  out  to  him  as 
boing  the  nearest  to  London. 


For  many  miles  he  dashed  on  unmolested. 

But  towards  seven  o'clock  he  saw  before  him 
a  party  of  horsemen,  four  in  number,  who  were 
evidently  on  the  look  out  for  some  one. 

A  glance  at  their  dress,  however,  soon  told 
him  that  they  were  Puritans  ;  and  re-assured  by 
this,  he  pressed  onwards  once  more. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  he  neared  the  place 
where  the  strangers  were,  than  he  saw  the  exror 
he  had  fallen  into. 

Thev  were  enemies  in  disguise,  and  the  first 
one  who  rushed  upon  him  was  Lord  Baymond. 

"We have  him  now,  my  friends,"  cried  the 
arch-traitor ;  "  at  him— at  him  1" 

"  Not  yet,"  shouted  Harold,  defiantly ;  "  you 
have  me  here,  bat  you  have  not  caught  me 
yet." 

Swinging  his  long  bright  sword  round  like  a 
gleaming  lightning  flash,  he  brought  it  back 
with  all  the  force  of  his  young  nervous  arm, 
and  the  headless  trunk  of  one  of  his  foes  fell 
forward  on  the  horse^s  neck,  while  his  head 
rolled  away  into  a  ditch. 

"Ho  I  ho  I"  shouted  Harold,  swinging  round 
his  sword  again,  as  if  it  were  the  hammer  with 
which  he  had  forged  it.  "Ho!  ho  i  there  is 
one  gone;  who  will  be  the  next  7  Gome,  n^  Lord 
Baymond,  let  us  try  a  game  of  thrast  and  parry 
together.  You  wear  not  the  steel  we  fashion 
at  our  anvil,  so  have  •  care." 

"Accursed  whelp  I"  shouted  the  arch-traitor, 
as  he  saw  the  other  two  men  hesitate  before 
attacking  the  bold  Young  Apprentice,  "I  will 
myself  despatch  you  to  your  last  home." 

So  saying,  he  dashed  furiously  forward,  and 
the  two  mortal  foes  were  in  an  instant  engaged 
in  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  eonflietk 

And  all  this  time  Urne  imm  meUimif  away, 
and  the  Executioner  and  the  Ame  were  approaen* 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  i 

The  two  companions  el  Lord  Raymond  made 
no  attempt  to  meddle  in  the  combat. 

Indeed,  the  adversaries  dashed  to  and  fro  so 
furiously,  that  it  would  have  been  unsafe  for 
their  leader's  sake  to  have  attempted  any 
aggressive  movement. 

Presently  Lord  Raymond  lost  his  temper,  and 
began  to  make  uncertain  and  hasty  strokes. 

Clash— clash — dash  I  went  the  swords ;  more 
fast  and  furious  than  ever  rose  the  combat,  and 
the  Young  Apprentice  was  just  beginning  to 
drive  his  adversary  back,  when  a  cloud  of  dust 
was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  a  band  of  hcrse 
■oldiers  were  seen  approaching  at  full  spota. 

Lord  Raymond  il  onoe  leaped  on  mw  side 
and  sprang  over  the  hedge. 

"Follow  me,  my  men,"  cried  he.  *Aa  for 
yon,  devil'f  imp»  I  wQl  yet  be  yosr  destruc- 
tion." 

"To  London  with  Ledie'e  pardon P  shouted 
the  Young  Apprentice,  ezultingly  and  defiantly, 
•a  he  sprang  off  once  more  at  full  speed. 

On,  on  he  dashed  ,*  but  it  soon  became  evident 
to  him  that  the  ttf^gth  of  his  horse  was  ex- 
hansed. 

The  errand  on  which  he  was  engaged,  how- 
ever, gave  excuses  for  everything :  so  seeing  a 
splendid  steed  waiting  at  an  inn  door,  he  left  his 
own  reeking  animal  in  its  stead,  and  dashed 
away  on  the  fresh  one. 
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London  was  at  length  reached.  Along  the 
streets  he  clattered,  and  as  the  clock  pointed  ten 
minntes  to  nine  he  neared  Tower  Hill. 

*'Stop,  stop  r*  cried  two  soldiers,  rnshing  for- 
ward to  stop  him.    **  Ton  cannot  pass  here.'' 

''  Back  !'*  shouted  the  Toong  Apprentice.  "  I 
bring  a  pardon  for  the  prisoner." 

"That  is  an  old  story/*  cried  the  men.  **  It 
is  too  late.  See,  he  is  now  ascending  the  scaf- 
fold." 

"Stand  awayP*  exclaimed  Harold,  fiercely. 
"Stfndaway,  orlflrel" 

At  the  same  moment  he  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  belt,  and  as  the  man  still  stood  firm,  he 
fired. 

Then  oyer  the  prostrate  body  he  leaped  his 
horse. 

Ooly  an  instant  was  the  road  clear,  for  in  a 
moment  a  crowd  of  sarage  troopers  surrounded 
him. 

Meanwhile,  leaving  Harold  thus  in  the  hands 
of  the  fierce  Puritans,  and  Frank  Leslie  already 
ascending  the  stone  steps  of  the  Tower,  I  must 
take  my  readers  to  the  **  Golden  Fleece,**  an  old 
dilapidated  inn  near  the  Tower,  at  which  the 
Man  without  a  Name  and  the  other  conspirators 
were  assembled,  eagerly  waiting  for  the  arriyal 
of  Harold,  and  fearing  naturally  that  he  would 
be  too  late  to  save  the  innocent  armourer  from 
his  hideous  fate. 

The  <'aolden  Fleeoe*'  was  an  inn,  whiohi 
from  the  style  of  its  architeotofe,  was  eridently 
of  great  age. 

It  had  peaked  cayes  and  a  huge  twinging 
sign-board,  and  walls  crusted  with  the  dirt  of 
years. 

On  one  side,  it  faced  a  narrow  street  leading 
to  the  Tower ;  on  the  other,  it  oyerhung  the 
river. 

It  was  to  this  place  that  the  Man  without  a 
Name,  and  his  friends,  made  their  way  on  the 
evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution 
of  Frank  Leslie. 

The  troopers  themselves  being  in  such  large 
numbers,  and   likely   to   attract  considerable 
notice  and  suspicion,  were  distributed  as  well  as 
possible  throughout  the  neighbouring  streets, 
while  their  leader  and  his  companions  prepared 
their  plan  of  action. 
The  time  passed  rapidly. 
Half -past  eight  ai  rived. 
The  Man  without  a  Name  passed  to  and  fro 
in  fierce  excitement, 

<<  Can  it  be,"  he  said  ;  '<can  it  be  that  all  my 
endeavours  are  to  prove  vain?  Are  my  blood- 
thirsty and  infamous  foes  to  be  victorious  over 
me  in  this  extreme  hour  ?** 

<<Fear  not,**  cried  Allen  Thaler,  one  of  the 
fierce-looking  oflloers  with  him,  "fear  not, 
Frank  Leslie  will  not  die— shall  not  die,  while 
we  are  alive  to  save  him  T' 

"Bravely  said— bravely  said,**,  cried  the  On- 
known. 

He  walked  to  the  window  of  the  inn  and 
looked  out,  as  if   he  were  oombatting  tome 
feeling  in  his  mind. 
Then  he  exclaimed  suddenly— 
"  I  hear  the  solemn  beating  of  the  drums  ;  it 
it  now  a  quarter  to  nine.    We  must  to  our  posts. 


Captains,  we  have  a  solemn  and  great  duty  to 
perform ;  let  us  perform  it  bravely.  You  know 
your  instructions.    Follow  them  to  the  letter." 

In  another  moment  they  had  distributed 
themselves  in  various  directions,  and  in  less 
than  fiye  minutes  eight  bodies  of  men  were 
advancing  towards  the  direction  of  the  huge 
scaffold  on  Tower  Hill. 

The  hideous  instrument  of  death  was  soon  in 
sight,  looking  terrible  enough,  with  its  black 
coverings,  to  cast  a  thrill  of  borfor  and  dismay 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  regarded  it. 

Grim  lines  of  mounted  soldiers  surrounded  it, 
with  swords  drawn ;  while  in  front  of  them 
was  a  double  line  of  pikemen. 

It  was  at  the  moment,  when  the  officer  com- 
manding the  troops  beheld  the  advancing  bodies 
of  enemies,  and  when  the  tolling  of  a  solemn 
bell  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  prisoner, 
that  the  cry  of  "  A  pardon  1  a  pardon  I**  struck 
the  eager  ears  of  the  Man  without  a  Name. 

He  saw  at  the  next  moment  the  rush  of  troops 
in  the  direction  of  the  narrow  street,  along 
which  Harold  was  striving  to  force  his  way,  and 
beheld  the  figure  of  the  Toung  Apprentice  on 
horseback  towering  above  the  thronging  ranks 
of  the  infantry. 

Calling  on  his  men  to  follow  him,  he  ordered 
one*detachment  of  them  to  stand  still  with  their 
muskets  pointed  at  the  scaffold. 

**  If  the  executioner  tries  to  take  the  life  of 
our  friend,**  he  cried,  "  fire  !*' 

Then  he  advanced  towards  the  offloer,  who 
somewhat  dismayed  by  the  unenected  scene, 
was  just  recovering  himself  sufficiently  to  give 
orders  to  hiB  men  to  charge. 

"  Halt  I**  cried  the  Unknown,  in  a  stentorian 
voice.  "  Halt !  Let  no  needless  blood  be  shed. 
Tender  is  one  who  brings  a  pardon  from  Crom- 
well 1** 

**  I  have  not  seen  it.  It  is  too  late.  See,  here 
is  the  prisoner !"  replied  the  commander  of  the 
forces. 

At  this  instant,  Harold,  wounded,  but  still 
wielding  his  blood-red  sword,  came  dashing  up 
on  his  reeking  steed. 

"  I  brought  a  pardon  from  Cromwell  1*'  he 
cried.  "  Before  just  Heaven  I  swear  it  I  They 
have  torn  it  from  me  and  destroyed  it." 
The  officer  smiled  sneeringly. 
"  We  can  have  no  such  tricks  as  this  here,*'  he 
said.  "  I  have  seen  no  pardon.  I  mutt  act  on 
my  orders.*' 

"  I  swear  it,  sir  I  I  swear  it  1  I  saw  with 
these  eyes  the  paper  signed  and  written  bv 
Cromwell.  Do  not  this  crime,  I  entreat  you  ?  '^ 
**  Stand  back  I'*  cried  the  officer,  sternly.  "  I 
know  my  duty.  See,  the  prisoner  approachet. 
He  must  die.*' 

"  And  /,**  cried  the  Man  without  a  Name,  **  I 
say  that  if  he  diet  thit  place  shall  swim  in 
blood  I  See,  each  avenue  is  stopped  by  my  men 
Escape  is  not  possible.  This  young  man  I  can 
vouch  for ;  I,  the  friend  of  Cromwell.  You 
may,  at  least,  delay  the  execution  awhile." 

"I  will  not,"  returned  the  officer.    •*!  will 
listen  no  further.    Stand  back,  or  we  fire  t*' 
"You  are  resolved  r 
"I  am.    My  men,  if  the  executioner  cannot 
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do  his  woxk,  fize  at  the  priBoner,  and  ond  this 
scene." 

^^Then,"  cried  the  Man  without  a  Name, 
waving  Ids  bright  sword  aloft,  **  then  your  blood 
be  npon  your  own  head  1" 

In  an  instant  his  sword  had  described  a  half- 
circle  in  the  air,  and  the  headless  trunk  of  the 
bloodthirsty  officer  sat  upon  the  horse  quiyer- 
ing  with  the  sudden  departure  of  life* 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
strife. 

The  place  of  the  chief  officer  was  at  once  filled 
by  a  subordinate,  and  the  mounted  soldiers  made 
a  charge. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion. 

There  was  not  much  room  for  the  cayalzy  to 
manoBUTxe,  and  in  the  sturprise  and  excitement, 
friends  and  foes  soon  mingled  in  one  struggling 


While  this  was  going  on,  the  giant  form  of 
Frank  Leslie  was  seen  advancing  along  towards 
the  scaffold,  bound  and  helpless  between  two 
soldiers,  while  the  executioner,  dressed  in  black 
and  bearing  his  huge  axe,  preceded  him,  masked 
and  horrible. 

Scarcely  had  he  arrived  upon  the  scaffold, 
however,  when  a  loud  voice  stayed  the  com- 
batants for  a  moment. 

«  Hold  r*  cried  he.  «  See  how  Providence, 
even  at  the  last  hour,  watches  over  the  inno- 
cent.' 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  scaffold. 

There,  erect,  stood  the  giant  armourer. 

By  his  side  was  the  masked  executioner. 

"See,**  continued  the  latter,  "see  how  I 
execute  the  commands  of  the  law  upon  the  guilt* 
less.'* 

Then  with  his  sharp  sword  he  cut  the  bonds 
which  held  the  armourer,  and  the  giant  was 
once  more  free  I 

After  this  the  executioner  removed  his  mask. 

"  See,"  he  cried,  "  see  who  it  is  who  has  done 
this  deed.  I,  Simon  Lawless,  a  friend  of  Crom- 
well's, a  hater  of  monarchy,  a  tnie  republican  ; 
I  free  this  man,  sentenced  unjustly  by  a  repub- 
lican tribunal.  Here  is  my  axe,  Leslie,  use  it 
for  your  liberty." 

The  armourer  seised  the  huge  axe,  which  it 
had  been  hoped  would  be  the  instrument  of  his 
death,  and  whirled  it  round  his  head, 

"  Ho,  ho  1  he  cried,  "  this  puts  me  in  mind  of 
my  hammer.  We  will  cleave  our  way  home 
with  this.  Ha  1  my  brave  apprentice,  you  are 
fighting  there  for  me,  then.  I  will  come  to 
you  I" 

Leaping  over  the  side  of  the  scaffold,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  soldiers  to  oppose  him,  he 
rushed,  followed  by  Simon  Lawless,  to  the 
spot  where  the  troops  were  tiring  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  followers  of  the  Unknown. 

None  could  stop  him,  and  few  cared  to  try. 

With  his  huge  and  brawny  arm  he  dashed 
down  all  opposition,  and  reaching  the  side  of  his 
friends  he  burst  into  a  laugh  of  welcome  that 
rang  cheerily  into  the  hearts  of  thoee  who  were 
there  to  aid  him. 

**  Ha»  ha,  friends  I"  he  exclaimed.^ <  we  meet 
again.  We'll  make  short  work  of  these  fellows. 
Back  there,  back  there  I    Ha  I  another,  and  yet 


another  !  You'll  have  a  sorry  crown  to  show  at 
your  next  mess,  friend.  What  desperate  doprs 
ye  are ;  ye  would  devour  me !  Never  fear,  I'd 
rather  be  torn  to  pieces  thus,  than  lay  my  head 
down  to  be  chopped  off.  So,  the  axe  is  sharp  ! 
It  is  better  for  you  than  me  I" 

Thus  laughing  and  talking  as  he  fought,  the 
giant  kept  whirling  the  huge  axe  around  his 
head,  and  creating  such  dismay  among  those 
who  surrounded  him,  that  they  began  to  beliefo 
in  his  possession  of  a  charmed  life. 

His  merriment  was  terrible  to  them. 

It  meant  death  to  all  who  neared  him. 

Yet  for  some  time,  urged  on  by  their  officen^ 
they  pressed  round  them. 

At  length  they  wavered. 

Death  was  piling  itself  around  them. 

"Charge,  friends,  charge  1*'  cried  the  Un- 
known. "  Now  is  your  time  !  They  will 
flyl" 

Just  as  he  gave  this  order  there  was  a  loud 
outcry. 

**  Here  they  come,  here  they  come  t"  shouted 
a  hundred  voices  ;  and  a  body  of  cavalry  dashed 
recklessly  in  among  friends  and  foes. 

"  Back,  behind  us !"  cried  the  Young  Appren- 
tice) thrusting  himself  before  his  master.  '*They 
shall  not  reach  you." 

"No,  no !"  exclaimed  Leslie,  clapping  him  on 
the  shoulder, "  do  you  think  I  would  leave  you, 
brave  lad  P  Here,  clear  the  way  here,  yom  rascals, 
I  wish  to  go  homewards !" 

These  cheery  words  were  addressed  to  some 
mounted  swordsmen,  who  made  a  sudden  dash  at 
him. 

They  had  little  chance. 

The  huge  headsman's  axe  swung  round  like  a 
lightning  flash,  and  the  foremost  rider  fell 
headlong  to  the  ground  dead  and  nearly  cloven 
in  two ;  while  the  second,  unhorsed  in  ttie  tnmult» 
was  cast  npon  the  sharp  point  of  a  pike. 

The  fight  was  now  becoming  fast  and  furious. 

It  was  a  struggling,  groaning,  yelling  crowd  ; 
a  mass  of  human  beings  seeking  each  other*s 
lives  ;  foes  and  friends  so  joined  as  to  be  unre- 
cognisable. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  when  the  giant  armourer 
and  his  friends  were  being  pressed  backwards 
by  the  throne,  the  Young  Apprentice,  who  oould 
see  further  uian  the  othersi  through  being  on 
horseback,  shouted  aloud— 

"  He  comes !  see,  he  comes !  The  Pardon 
once  more  1" 

"  Who  comes  f "  exclaimed  Leslie. 

**  Ben  Firebrace ;  he  has  in  his  pocket  the 
duplicate  of  your  pardon.*' 

It  was  true. 

There  certainly  was  the  brave  captain. 

^  Give  way  here,  unmannerly  dogs,"  he 
shouted,  "  here  is  pardon  for  Frank  Leslie  if  he 
lives ,'  and  death  to  ye  all  from  Cromwell  if  he 
is  dead  P  What  have  we  here  f  Boom,  room,  I 
say  1    Where  is  your  officer  ?" 

Thus  shouting  and  laying  about  him,  he 
managed  to  force  his  powerful  steed  through 
the  throng,  and  approached  the  scaffold. 

^  Here  is  Frank  Leslie's  pardon  1  Where  is 
your  officer  ?" 
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''Hold/'  ezolAuned  a  londroice,  that  of  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  who  was  now  standing 
npbn  the  scaffold,  "  If  there  is  a  pardon,  let  me 
see  it,  that  I  may  pot  a  stop  to  all  this  blood- 


"  Here,  there  it  Is,  thenl"  cried  Ben  Firebrace, 
holding  it  up  to  the  side  of  the  scaffold,  '*  1*11 
warrant  me  my  yoan;  friend  there  would 
hare  brought  yon  one  if  it  hadn*t  been  stolen 
for  him.** 

In  another  moment  there  was  a  loud  flourish 
of  trumpets. 

*'Stay  all— hold  all— stop  this  fight!"  cried 
the  herald^  *'  Frank  Leslie  is  pardoned  !'* 

In  an  instant  the  fight  ceased. 

Men  pansed  with  their  hands  on  each  other*8 
throats— with  their  swords  raiied  tb  strike— with 
daggers  grssped  ready. 

The  cause  for  enmity  was  gone ;  they  were  no 
longer  foes* 

Then,  in  a  load  roice,  the  pardon  of  the 
armourer  was  read,  and  the  soldiers  regained 
their  scTeral  positions,  and  the  useless  battle 
wss  orer. 

**  I  shall  have  you  yet  P*  whispered  a  Toioe  as 
the  armourer  prepared  to  depart  with  the  Young 
Apprentice, 

He  knew  it  not ;  and  when  he  turned  to 
glance  after  the  foe  he  was  gone. 

The  Toung  Apprentice,  the  Man  without  a 
Name,  together  with  the  armourer,  Simon  Law- 
less, and  Ben  Firebraoe,  passed  away  at  the  head 
of  the  remnant  of  their  band,  until  they  emerged 
into  quieter  quarters. 

Here  the  Unknown  stopped. 

'<Tou,  Firebrace,"  he  said,  *'and  Harold 
Fordyce,  our  brave  apprentice  here,  can  escort 
Frank  Leslie  to  his  home  in  safety.  I  haye 
bnsiness  elsewhere.  To  sU  of  yon  my  thanks, 
you  have  done  well  your  duties." 

Then  bowing  with  that  stateliness  and  hauteur 
which  he  sometimes  assumed,  he  passed  away. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THB  OLD  H0U8B  BT  THB  BIVBB  —  QUELF'B 
OAFTAIVCT- THB  PBOJBCT  OF  BBVEKOE - 
THB  DISMAL  VAULT  —  THE  EXPEDITION 
▲OAIN8T  THB  APPBBNTICE8  —  THE  DB- 
STBUOTIOH  OF  THB  *' LEATHERN  BOTTLE*' 
— KUBDBB  OF  THB  LABDLOBD— HAROLD  TO 
THB  BBSOaB— DEATH  OF  A  TRATTOB— THB 
BED  LIGHT  IN  THB  8KT. 

Aboitt  a  mile  from  the  old  house  in  the  little 
lane  near  the  home  of  the  giant  armourer,  stood 
another  house  as  ancient  and  as  dilapidated. 

It  was  situated  upon  the  margin  of  the  riyer 
not  far  from  the  hunting-box  which  the  riyer 
bcyys  had  selected  for  their  home. 

Towards  this  house,  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  terrible  scene  on  Tower  Hill,  a  number  of 
dark  figures  might  haye  been  seen  making  their 

came  in  boats,  some  on  foot  along  the 


high  road,  and  some  eyen  on  horsebaok ;  bat, 
although  none  of  them  wore  masks,  it  was  difll* 
cult  to  see  who  and  what  they  were* 

Presently,  howeyer,  after  some  twenty  or 
thirty  had  entered  the  dilapidated  tenement, 
another  figure  approached  which  by  anyone 
familiar  to  it  would  at  once  haye  been  reeog« 
nised. 

It  was  that  of  Quelf  the  dwarf. 

He  looked  around  him  ttealthily  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  watched,  and  then 
passed  in  to  the  house  with  a  key. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered,  the  door  was  dosed 
and  the  outward  part  of  the  house  relapsed  into 
its  accustomed  silence. 

Within  all  was  actiyity. 

In  a  room  lighted  by  brilliant  oil  lamps, 
nearly  thirty  cloaked  ficpires  were  assembled, 
among  whom  oomld  haye  been  at  once  distin« 
euished  the  enemies  whom  the  Young  Appremtioe 
had  met  with  at  the  time  of  his  election  as 
captain  of  the  London  Apprentices  at  the 
«  Leathern  BotUe.'* 

At  the  end  of  the  room  a  dais  was  raised 
upon  which  sat  Qnelf  the  dwarf. 

At  length  the  yiilanous  traitor  had  achieyed 
the  position  which  he  had  so  much  sought  after. 
He  was  now  captain  of  a  band  quite  as  powerful 
as  those  oyer  whom  Harold  Fordyce  himself 
presided  i  more  powerful  in  one  way,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  less  scrupulous  and  far  more  mali- 
cious, and  careless,  therefore,  as  to  what  weapons 
they  employed  towards  achieying  their  ends. 

**  Friends,"  said  he,  rising  and  addressing  his 
friends,  more  numerous  than  of  yore,  for  their 
ranks  had  been  swelled  lately  by  numberless 
malcontents,  always  to  be  found  among  the 
uselesaand  the  do-nothings,  **  friends,  we  haye 
met  here  to*day  for  serious  business.  At  length 
I  am  prepared  to  lead  you  along  the  path  of 
honour  to  which  I  haye  so  long  pointed.  We 
will  mardi  to-morrow  night  against  our  former 
friends— those  who  yilely  deceiyed  us,  the  ap- 
prentices, led  by  Harold  Fordyoe,  our  worst 
foer* 

A  loud  cheer  responded  to  this  announcement. 

They  were  eager  for  action,  partly  from  feel- 
ings of  reyenge,  partly  from  motiyes  of  plunder. 

"  Yes,**  said  Quelf,  *•  to-morrow  eyening  the 
apprentices  meet  at  their  old  rendezyons,  the 
*  Leathern  Bottle.'  Harold  Fordyoe  will  be  then ; 
we  must  come  on  them  unawares  and  destnqr 
them." 

A  howl  of  malicious  pleasure  answered  him. 

•<  Ha  1**  he  cried,  in  delight,  "  I  see,  my  frlendiL 
yon  appreciate  me.  At  nine  to-monow  we  will 
march  from  this  spot  to  the  stain  at  Lambeth ; 
we  will  then  go  in  boats  on  the  riyer,  and  pro- 
ceedto  the  *  Leathern  BotUe.'  Beneath  the  large 
room  where  the  apprentices  assemble  there  are 
huge  yaults,  built  partly  of  brick,  pardy  of  wood, 
the  entire  ceiling  being  of  wood.  Beneath  this 
place  I  haye  already  plaoed  barrala  of  powder, 
so  raised  that  the  explosion  will  force  up  the 
flooring.  By  one  blow  we  may  destroy  the  whole 
of  our  enemies,  and,  at  any  ratOi  will  destroy 
many.*' 

'<  Yes,"  he  continued,  wsrmine  with  his  sub- 
ject,*' this  leader  who  so  grossly  insnlted  us  bss 
now  been  the  means  of  saying  another  of  our 
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eoemlM.  I  allndd  to  Frank  Leslie,  the  armourer, 
who,  bat  for  him,  woald  hare  saff ered  a  merited 
and  ignomioiona  death  on  Tower  Hill. 

"  We  mnit  defeat  him,  my  frieDde ;  we  most 
show  him  and  hit  followers  what  determination 
and  oonrnge  can  cHect.  And  now,  since  yon  are 
unanimouB  in  approving  of  my  scheme,  I  will 
give  you  the  yarious  details  of  it." 

He  then  detailed  to  each  the  part  he  was  ex- 
pccted  to  play  in  the  game  of  death  they  were 
ireparing ;  after  which,  the  ghastly  assembly 
iroke  up,  and  the  old  house  and  its  hidden  secret 
were  left  alone  to  the  night  winds. 

On  the  following  night  at  the  same  hour  the 
thirty  youthful  assassini  once  more  assembled 
within  its  gloomy  walls. 

To  Edgar  Mortimer,  ablacksmith*B  apprentice, 
had  been  entrusted  the  task  of  bringing  up  the 
two  heavy  boats  which  were  necessary  for  their 
oonveyance  to  the  soene  of  their  ghastly  ad- 
Tentare. 

He  had  brought  them  to  the  moment,  for, 
eager  for  plander,  he  was  looking  forward  to 
the  burning  of  the  **  Leathern  Bottle,"  less  as  a 
friend  of  Qaelfs  than  in  the  anticipation  of 
being  able  to  pocket  some  of  the  landlord*s 
hoarded  treasures. 

The  thirty  apprentices  were  soon  afloat  on  the 
river. 

Their  young  hearts,  animated  by  a  hideous 
desire  for  plunder  and  murder,  beat  high  as 
they  approached  the  spot  where  their  enemies 
were  supposed  to  be. 

Their  eyes  glanced  eagerly  at  the  house,  and 
presently  the  twinkling  lights  in  the  large  room 
proclaimed  that  the  apprentices  were  assembled. 

"We  have  them,"  said  Qaelf,  ezultingly ; 
"this  night  shall  prove  their  destruction.  If 
there  are  any  faint  hearts  amongst  you,  keep 
from  this  enterprise,  Beturn  at  once,  when  we 
touch  land.  Such  a  glorious  chance  of  punish- 
ing our  enemies  must  not  be  allowed  to  let  slip 
because  of  cowardice." 

To  this  a  suppressed  cheer  was  the  only  re- 
sponse. 

The  adventure  might  be  a  bad  one,  but  the 
courage  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  was 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Presently  the  boats,  impelled  by  a  long,  strong, 
yet  silent  pall,  were  brought  up  to  the  shore  at 
a  point  where  the  shadow  of  tho  old  house  fell 
darkly  on  the  water,  and  where,  too,  they  were 
hidden  beneath  a  portion  of  the  building  that 
overhung  the  water. 

Here  t^ey  noiselessly  disembarked,  and  crept 
along  the  oozy  ground  to  a  door  which  admitt^ 
ihem  to  a  large  vault. 

This  vault  had  onoe  been  used  as  a  boat-honse, 
but  the  river  had  for  some  time  enoroaohed  so 
much  upon  the  land  that  it  had  rendered  the 
place  nsieleas  for  such  a  purpose. 

It  was  a  dank,  unwholesome,  murky  cellar, 
quite  unadapted,  certainly,  to  the  preservation 
of  gunpowder ;  bat  Qaelf *s  perseverance  had  re- 
moved all  difficulty  ariaiug  from  the  details,  in- 
asmuch as  bo  had  by  diligettt  labour  brought  in 
the  refuse  of  wood  that  had  floated  in  from  the 
Thames  and  made  a  huge  pile  in  the  centre  of 
the  brick  vault. 


It  was  on  the  summit  of  this  that  be  had  placed 
his  barrels  of  powderj  stolen  from  a  ship  lying 
in  the  river. 

The  kegs  were  here,  of  course,  proteoted  from 
all  damp,  and  nearer  the  flooring,  which  was 
to  be  burst  in  by  the  explosion. 

The  thirty  apprentices  having  landed,  Peter 
Qaelf  led  them  to  a  spot  where  they  could  hide 
themselves  out  of  reach  of  any  explosion  which 
might  occnr. 

Then  the  arch  conspirator  approached  the 
place,  creeping,  like  Gay  Fawkes,  to  the  spot 
where  his  cowardly  and  desperate  deed  was  to 
be  done. 

It  is  these  deeds  which  render  men  despicable, 
and  their  lives  uninteresting. 

Brave  men,  like  Oromwell,  and  Wat  Tyler, 
and  Hampden ;  and  even  bold  imposters  and  pre- 
tenders, like  Perkin  Warbeck  and  Monmouth, 
and  Bolingbroke  and  Lambert  Simnel,  can  be  re- 
spected and  admired,  and  their  lives  may  prove 
salutary  reading  for  youth. 

Bat  coward  assassins  like  Guy  Fawkes,  who 
would  have  sacrificed  the  lives  of  innocent  men 
while  he  revelled  in  perfect  safety  and  obscurity, 
must  fail  to  excite  sympathy,  unless  their  lives 
are' falsified  and  their  violence  mlsconstmed. 

If  read  truly,  they  excite  horror ;  if  turned 
into  romance,  they  are  pernicious. 

Quelf  was  just  such  another. 

Brave  he  had  proved  himself ;  but  open  at^ 
tacks  having  failed,  he  was  not  above  resorting 
to  the  treacherous  idea  of  blowing  his  unsus- 
pecting victims  to  destruction,  while  those  who 
did  escape  he  could  attack  in  the  midst  of  their 
terror  and  confusion. 

The  slow  match  was  soon  applied,  and  the  dis- 
torted wretch,  delighted  at  his  work,  crept  bade 
to  the  spot  where  his  friends  were  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  him. 

"  See,"  he  said,  **  they  are  now  all  gathered 
above  that  spot.  A  few  moments'  patience  and 
we  shall  see  them,  and  the  place  in  which  they 
are  gathered,  flung  upwards  into  mid-air." 

Among  the  thirty  there  might  have  been  some 
whose  hearts  misgave  theo,  but  they  were  now 
too  far  gone  to  recede. 

To  approach  the  vault  would  be  to  court 
certain  death  ;  so,  in  spite  of  all  tbeir  inward 
thoughts,  they  waited  and  watched  for— death  1 

Meanwhile,  we  will  introduce  our  readers  to 
the  room  where  Harold  and  the  Apprentices 
were  gathered  together. 

They  had  met  together  for  a  purpose  which 
gave  all  of  them  promise  of  pleasure. 

It  was  for  the  |)urpo8e  of  arranging  for  pre* 
senting  a  testimonial  to  the  armourer  after  the 
terrible  scenes  through  which  he  had  gone,  and 
for  arranging  for  m  triumphal  reception  of 
Cromwell  on  his  entry  into  London. 

They  had  just  deoided  upon  presenting  Frank 
Leslie  with  a  splendid  hammer,  inlaid  and  in- 
scribed, and  a  gigantic  sword  worthy  of  his 
brawny  arm,  when  there  was  a  terrific  orash— a 
volume  of  smoke  and  flame  barst  through  the 
splintered  floor. 

Providence  seemed  truly  to  watch  over  them. 
It  so  happened  that  between  the  raised  seat 
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where  Harold  and  hia  captauiB  sat,  and  that 
portion  of  the  room  where  the   others  were 
collected,  there  waa  a  clear  space  which  waa 
-  generally  f  ally  occupied. 

The  aaaembly  on  this  night,  however,  was 
nothing  near  so  large  as  on  ordinary  occasions, 
and  those  who  were  present  had  crowded  them- 
aelTes  near  the  door. 

When  the  terrible  crash  took  place,  therefore, 
not  one  of  them  was  over  the  yanU,  and  conse- 
qaently  not  one  waa  killed. 

The  force  of  the  explosion,  boweyer,  was  snch 
that  amid  the  smoke  and  flame  the  timbers  of 
the  flooring  were  dashed  in  fearfal  confusion 
hither  and  thither ;  the  ceiling  in  seyeral  places 
fell  in  with  a  crash,  and  large  pieces  being 
hurled  down  npon  the  heads  of  the  yonng 
apprentices  struck  them  from  their  chairs  to  the 
ground. 

So  sadden  was  the  crash  and  the  explosion 
that  no  one  could  prepare  for  it. 

It  was  over  in  an  instant ;  and  the  Apprentices 
were,  many  of  them,  still  seated,  wheij  the 
smoke  cleared  away  and  a  veiling  crowd  of 
what  at  this  moment  seemed  demons  burst  into 
the  room. 

Quelf  was  at  their  head. 

<*  At  length/'  he  shouted,  "as  he  rushed  up 
towards  the  raised  platform  where  Harold  andhis 
friends  sat,  **  at  length  I  shall  have  my  revenge." 

He  had  hoped  to  find  the  Yonng  Apprentice 
nnprqjMred. 

He  was  wrong. 

Instantty,  upon  seeing  and  hearing  the  explo- 
sion, Harold  Fordyoe  sprang  up  and  drew  his 
sword. 

, "  Stand  back,  coward  and  villain  I*'  he  shouted, 
springing  down  from  the  platform  and  meeting 
Quelf  half  way,  «  stand  back  1  Again  Pro- 
▼idence  has  watched  over  the  innocent  and 
thwarted  the  guilty  I  Look  around  you  I  Are 
any  of  my  friends  iignred  ?  No  j  they  live— live 
to  giye  the  lie  to  your  promises  and  to  revenge 
their  wrongs." 

^  Quelf  had  no  time  to  give  utterance  to  the 
bitter  speech  which  sprang  to  his  lips. 

The  Young  Apprentice  attacked  him  f  nrioualy. 

The  distorted  aosassin  fought  well  and  with 
equal  rage  and  energy ;  but  he  waa  no  equal  to 
the  well-practised  arm  of  the  armourer's  ap- 
pentioe,  and  after  a  short  fierce  fight  he  wm 
hurled  in  among  the  still  curling  smoke. 

Staggering,  wounded,  and  half  blinded  \fy  the 
flames,  he  fell  almost  into  the  arma  of  a  stout 
aaan  who  was  feeling  his  way  towards  the  soene 
of  the  eatastrophe. 

It  waa  old  Buckland,  the  landlord  of  th6 
<<  Leathern  Bottie.*' 

"Ha !  you  devil's  son."  he  cried,  "it  is  you 
woo  have  done  this  I    I  hare  you  now." 

Quelf  turned  on  him  savagely  and  sprang 
forward. 

Any  one  else  might  have  been  deterred  from 
•ay  nnneoessary  brutality  by  the  aspect  of  the 
old  n^  with  his  pained  expression  of  face,  hia 
bowed  form,  and  hia  long  white  hair  falling  over 
his  ahouldera. 


To  Quelf,  the  sight  of  him  brought  different 
feelings. 

Here  was  a  victim  whom  he  could  sacrifice  to 
his  fury. 

Bashing  on  the  unarmed  man,  therefore,  he 
raised  his  gleaming  sword,  and  bringing  it 
down  with  all  the  strength  of  his  insatiate  rage, 
clove  the  old  man's  skull  in  twain. 

"  Would  it  were  the  head  of  Harold  I"  mut- 
tered he,  as  the  spurting  blood  fell  like  hot  rain 
upon  his  face. 

"  It  is  not,  for  he  is  here  !"  cried  a  voice,  and 
Harold  was  ag^ain  upon  him. 

Amid  the  desperately  struggling  crowd  the 
Young  Apprentice  had  forced  his  way. 

'I  This  time  you  shall  not  escape  me,"  he  ex- 
clained,  furiously,  as  he  made  a  terrible  lunge 
at  his  foe. 

If  Providence  watched  over  him,  however, 
an  evil  genius  seemed  to  watch  over  Quelf. 

He  eluded  the  terrible  lunges  made  at  him  by 
the  Youog  Apprentice,  and  retreating  across 
the  floor— slippery  with  blood,  and  covered  too 
with  the  smoking  and  blazing  pieces  of  timber — 
he  reached  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  which  still 
belched  up  smoke  and  flame. 

Here  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  stand. 

On  one  side  was  Harold  Fordyoe,  eager  for  his 
blood  ;  on  the  other,  was  the  duk  rault  whence 
the  destructive  explosion  had  burst  forth,  which 
now,  perhaps,  was  half  full  of  water,  and  the 
entrance  to  which  was,  in  all  probabili^,  choked 
up  with  the  floating  wood. 

On  the  yery  brink  of  the  chasm  he  halted. 

Tottering,  and  unable  from  his  wounds  and 
the  blinding  smoke,  to  stand  up  q^ainst  the 
desperate  attacks  of  his  adyersaiy,  the  dwarf 
shouted  aloud — 

"  Help  1  help  I  for  your  captain  t  help  1  help  (" 

In  an  instant  the  Young  Apprentice  found 
himaelf  attacked  from  behind,  but  not  in  time 
to  save  Quelf. 

Staggering  before,  he  was  now  flung  violently 
backwards,  as  it  were  by  the  sudden  recoil  of 
his  own  weapon,  and  he  fell  with  a  loud,  long, 
despairing  cry,  headlong  into  the  Uaalng  gulf  1 

Harold  had  no  time  to  watch  hia  movements, 
or  to  see  bis  fate. 

Those  who  assailed  him,  having  seen  the 
landlord  fall,  weltering  in  blood,  thought  this 
hideous  deed  the  commencement  of  their  victory, 
and,  disregarding  altogether  the  fall  of  their 
loader,  they  were  eagerly  anticipating  the 
moment  when  the  plundering  might  begin. 

But  this  was  not  to  be. 

The  Yonng  Apprentice  and  his  friends,  now 
recovered  from  their  flrst-  surprise  and  warmed 
by  the  battle,  fought  like  lions. 

Harold  was  like  a  miniature  of  the  giant. 

His  flashing  sword  claahed  on  the  steel  of  hia 
foes  like  a  hammer  on  the  anvil. 

His  merry  voice,  too^  resounded  through  the 
din. 

"  Ho— ho— there  I  One  for  the  apprentices  I 
Ha— haJ  a  goodly  fait  that  1  Another  yet  I 
Back,  back,  hounds!  Charge,  my  friends  I 
charge  them  1  Drive  them  into  the  fire  I  such 
reptiles  should  be  burnt  alive  T' 

His  words  were  in  many  cases  literally  obeyed* 
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Serena  of  the  band  of  Qaelf,  the  dwarf,  were 
hnried  or  beaten  back  into  the  gaping  Taalt, 
where  the  black  waten  of  the  Thames  were  now 
to'  be  seen  seething  in  among  charred  and  broken 
timbers. 

At  length  the  young  assassins  were  oompeUed 
to  give  in. 

*•  Mercy !  quarter  I  surrender  I"  were  the  cries 
which  were  a  prelude  to  the  cessation  of  the 
fights 

In  a  tow  moments  the  sounds  of  strife  had 
ceased. 

Not  so  tba  sounds  of  p«in. 

The  wounded  and  the  dying  were  strewn 
about  in  hideous  confusion. 

There,  a. blackened  mass  of  timber;  here,  a 
dead  bodj^  still  grasping  in  its  stiffened  hand 
the  sword  it  had  wielded  so  fiercely  a  few. 
moments  before ;  here,  a  headless  corpse ;  here, 
a  wounded  lad  groaning  in  excess  of  agony; 
here,  another  senseless  with  pain. 

It  was  a  terrible  soeoe-^slmost  a  realisation 
of  the  dream  wh!ch  Harold  had  dreamed  at  the 
armourez^s,  except'^hat  in  this  case  Qnelf  took 
t&e  part  of  Lord  "Raymond. 

The  prisoners  whom  the  Young  Apprentice 
mbA  his  companions  secured  were  fifteen  in 
number,  the  rest  were  either  killed  or  had  es- 


Harold*s  side  four  of  hii  best  men  were 
;     dead  and  many  wounded.  v  «  , 

**  The  law  must  punish  them  for  this,"  said  he, 
al  he  sent  onb  of  his  companions  in,  search  of 
the  watch  ;  **  what  I.  can  do  would  be  simply  re- 
venge. I  must  do  more.  I  must  criish  out 
this  s0oietj:for  ever.*'  i 

r While  the  ^disarmed  prisoners  were  watij^ed 
by  a  body  of  the  youqg  apprentices,  the  rest 
set  thamselTfM  to  work  to^endeavonr  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames. 

.  In  this  they  experienced  great  difficulty,  foj 
although  the  house  overbung  the  riVer,  there 
were  but  f^w  appliances  for  raising  w|kter. 

However,  by  dint  of  great  exermon^  one  half 
of  the  **  Leathern  Bottle"  was  sagBd,-  and^by  the 
time  that  Haroldmnd  his  friendplkis|penfedf  there 
was  nothing  left  of  the  oonfltgtation  but^  the 
ndnoi&s  hau  of  the  tenement,  the  smoke  still 
curling  up  here  and  tiiere,  the  weeping  wife  and 
dfiughters  of  the  murdered  landlord,  and  tboB 
dead  bodies  lying  in  silence  and  darkness  in 
the  dismalt  blackened  room. 

The  raid  and  the  fire  were  over. 

As  far  as  Quelf 's  eager  wishes  were  concerned 
all  had  been  nseless. 

But,  useleuas  the  attack  was  in  ita^f,  the 
eoinddence  it  brought  about  was  a  strange  and 
terrible  one. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

QUXLV'B  AWAKBNINd— THB  BOLLINO  WAVB8:— 
THE  VOBBiaN  SHIP— THE  OBBBN,  THE  WBIVB  * 
jam  THE  BED  LIORTS^TRB  OBBBN,  WHITE, 
AHD  BED  BOOKBTS— THE  8TBANOE  HBBTIKO— 
THE  DTTTOH  OAPTAIK  AND  THE  BBBNOH  AD* 
▼BBTUBBBS-TRB  MOUBrBBANK  AND  HIS 
DAUOHTBB— THE  IHIT. 

I  RAVE  said  that  an  e?ll  genius  seemed  to  be 
oyer  at  the  side  of  P^ter  Qnelf,  inciting  him  to 


evil  and  protecting  him  from  the  coD.«eqnences 
of  his  crimes  ;;and  now,  though  plunged  headlong 
into  th^  blacK  flaming  vanl^  he  was  not  dead. 

Thd  waters  of  the' Thames,  roughened  by  a 
strong  wind  and  plunging  in  and  out  of  the 
dreary  place  in  consequence  of  being  broken  by 
rooghly-planted  piles,  seized  him,  as  it  were,  in 
their  gloomy  arms,  and  whirled  him  away  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  at  resistanoe. 

Weak  and  wounded  as  he  was,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  drowned  had  it  not  been  that 
he  oanght  sight  of  a  huge,  blackened  piece  of 
timber  which  was  floating  by  his  side. 

He  seiied  it  with  the  energy  of  despsir. 

It  was  well  that  he  held  It  tight— well  that 
he  clasped  his  ficgers  almost  savagely  tcmtber— 
'for  scaroely  had  he  trusted  himself  to  S^  when 
his  head  was  dashed  violently  against  otfe  of  the 
piles  and  he  became  insensible.. 
I  The  rush  of  the  water  upon  his  brow  at  length 
roused  him,  and  he  found  that  he  wsii  being 
whirled  away  in  the  mid  stream  and  rapidly 
approaching  London  Bridg^,  whpse  fantastic 
shadows  fell  heavily  and  gloomily  over  the 
Thames. 

After  rushing  with  the  tide  beneath  the  dark 
archwav,  he  became  suddenly  locked  in  a  mass 
of  woodwork  which  held  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  releasing  him  suddenly,  as  it  werej  turned 
Ihis  course  for  awhile  aoroas  stream. 

Here  he  came  in  sudden  collision  with  the 
side  of  a  vessel,  and  he  eagerly  caught  hold  of 
the  chains. 

As  he  did  so,  and  rested  for  an  instant  ere  he 
Moended,  he  was  suddenly  dazzled  by  a  ]b|aze  of 
^ight— a  red,  bright  light  which  gleiuned  out 
dose  to  his  head. 

Then  it  revolved  and  threw  out^  white  light, 
jwl^ch,  after  a'^moment,  phai>ged  to  a  deep  green. 
i   *<  These  are  evidenUy  signals,*'  siiUd  Quel? ;  **  V. 
^ve  come  upon  a  discovery.*' 

yhea  he  heard  a  cohf  ased  murmur  of  voices 
as  if  a  number  of  persons  were  engaged  in  eager 
discussion.  .     ^ 

:  Qnelf  waited  for  no  more,  for  his  strength  was 
failings  aiidf'aB  rapidly  as  fab  6ould^  he  clambered 
up  on  deck. 

;  Peter  Quelf,  woundeQ  and  fainting,  glanced 
roui^d  him. as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  deck 
to-see  if  any  one  had  observed  him. 
•  No  one  wte  near  hifti  bat  one,  and' he  was 
fast  iurii^  with  his  head  leaning 'on  the  bul- 
warks.   . 

The  dwarfs  pain  was  great ;  and  he  was,  of 
bourse,  anxious  to  procure  aid  as  ibon  as  possible  | 
but  there  wte  in  hislfa»tki^tuna.love  of  in- 
ir^n^vrtiidh  made  him  eager  to  leshi  what  was ' 
jjotog  on  on'board.'  .  *  *  . 
j  Just  as  he  wis  deliberating  as  to  the  best 
pqmeio  Djursuer M  AfW'  that  <i^,  :g9eQp,«an]^ 
White  lights  were  not  without  th<^{  signifi-^ 
ftanffg.  '  ,  n    '  '        •••,-♦  • 

.   Fint  there  wain.idlilria^^ 
li^t  shpt  up  into  the  i^r;   ^hen  followed  a 
green  light,  and-then  aVed  ohe. 

**  Fortune  hM  led  me  into  a  nest  of  conspira- 
toii."  thought  Quelf.    *<  I  am  in  luck." 

The  idea  had  scaroely  formed  itself  in  hii 
mind,  when  the  hand  of  some  one  behind  him 
seiied  his  throat  with  a  gmsp  of  iron. 


NOnOB.— THBEB  ICOBB  BBATTtTFUL  COtOUBBD  FIOTpBBS  an  in  preparatloD.    Thtt  Tint 
win  bt  GIYBV  AWAT  with  our  next  Nnmber.   The  oAcn  will  follow  In  a  few      ^ 
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>u  don't  choke  i 
^oelf.  « I  am  ^ 
oome  here  for  pi 
To.  17. 


"IP  YOU  DO  NOT  LEAVE  MB  AT  ONCE  TLL  FIRE!" 
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that  you  mfty  plnnge  over  the  bulwark!  and 
escape  ?" 

** Cannot  you  see  I  am  wounded?  Cannot 
you  tell  by  my  voice  how  faint  I  am  ?  If  you 
cannot,  choke  me,  if  you  please,  but  I  will  give 
no  answer." 

The  man  now  released  his  hold,  muttering  as 
he  did  so  a  curse  on  the  dwarf's  obstinacy,  and 
Qaelf  saw  at  once  that  his  captor  was  a  Royalist 
soldier. 

Had  it  been  otherwise  it  would  have  made 
little  difference  to  him. 

He  would  have  taken  either  side  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

"Lead  me  to  your  masters  if  they  are  on 
board,"  said  he.  "  I  demand  their  protection, 
as  a  friend  of  the  king's,  and  one  who  is  even 
now  suffering  from  his  ardent  loyaUy." 

"  This,  if  it  is  true,  makes  the  whole  affair 
different,"  said  the  trooper.    "  Come  with  me." 

Staggering  now  with  weakness  the  dwarf, 
aided  by  the  trooper,  descended  into  the  hold, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  ushered  into  a 
cabin  where  a  strange  assortment  of  persons 
were  assembled.    . 

English,  French,  and  Dutch,  wore  mingled, 
all  attired  in  military  uniforms,  while  before 
them  was  spread  out  a  map  of  London. 

They  stared  in  astonishment  as  Qaelf  entered. 

Bagged,  bloodstained,  and  naturally  ill- 
favouied,  the  dwarf  was  certainly  not  a  pleasant 
object  to  look  at. 

**  What  bird  of  ill-omen  have  you  brought 
here,  Lenward  7"  asked  an  English  officer  at  the 
end  of  the  table. 

"He  has  been  wounded  and  ill-treated  by 
tome  of  Cromweirs  friends,  and  claims  your 
protection,  my  lord,"  returned  the  soldier. 

*<  How  camo  he  on  board  7"  asked  one  of  the 
three  French  officers  present.    *'  Majbe  he  is  a 

flpy." 

"  A  spy  I  No,  sir,"  returned  Qaelf.  *•  I  am  a 
friend  of  the  kingV,  and  of  Lord  Raymond,  who 
has  only  pretended  to  join  Cromwell  in  order  to 
aid  his  majesty.  King  Cbarles.  Even  now  it  is 
only  by  a  providential  chance  that  I  have 
escaped  to  tell  this  tale.'* 

"  I  fancy,  my  lord,'*  said  the  soldier,  address- 
ing the  officer  who  had  spoken  first,  "  I  fancy 
that  I  can  vcnch  for  him.  I  remember  him  as 
the  one  with  whom  I  went  to  aid  in  defending 
Lord  Raymond's  house.  He  was  mixed  up  in 
the  great  conspiracy,  my  lord,  and  was  useful  in 
destroying  many  of  our  enemies.  He  is  clever 
and  brave,  and  would  be  useful  to  yon,  I 
think.** 

A  aboit  whispered  oonversation  took  place 
between  the  officers,  and,  after  a  moment,  the 
Englishman  said — 

*'S'aa  oan  remain  on  board  until  morning. 
Pexhape  yov  may  be  of  use  to  us  if  you  are,  as 
Leuward  saja,  brave  and  trustworthy.  Len- 
WArd/^  he  added,  to  the  soldier,  "  see  that  one 
of  the  lalioiB  give*  him  a  goed  berths*' 

Peter  Qaelf  was  then  taken  away,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  found  himself  among  a  gabbling 
crowd  of  Datch  sailors,  whose  goings  on  he 
could  not  understand,  but  who  soon  placed  him 
in  a  comfortable  bed. 

Here  he  was  attended  by  the  ship's  surgoon, 
and  soon  after  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 


Early  on  the  following  day  he  was  awakened 
by  his  breakfast  being  brought  to  him  by  Len- 
ward. 

"Bat  this  up  quickly,"  lald  he;  *aord 
Raymond*s  on  board,  and  wishes  to  see  you." 

Qaelf  lost  no  time  in  swallowing  the  bread 
and  ale,  and,  after  dressing  himself  as  quickly 
as  his  stiffened  Umbs  would  permit,  he  followed 
the  soldier,  who  led  him  into  the  presence  of 
Lord  Raymond* 

"Ah,  my  worthy  friend,*'  said  the  Royalist 
spy,  "  we  meet  again  at  length.'* 

"Yes,  I  meet  you,  my  lord,  when  I  am 
scarcely  fit  for  service." 

"  Well,  we  must  hope  for  better  fortune.  The 
fickle  dame  has  of  a  certainty  played  strange 
tricks  with  us  of  late,  but  we  must  endeayonr 
to  defeat  her.  Frank  Leslie's  escape  has  preyed 
much  upon  my  heart,  and  I  am  sorry  indeed 
that,  for  a  time  at  leasts  I  must  permit  him  to 
enjoy  his  triumph." 

"  Wherefore  so,  my  lord  7" 

"  Because  I  have  other  and  more  important 
business  to  look  after.  Through  my  connection 
with  Cromweirs  friends  I  know  that  the  king 
is  in  great  danger,  and  we  must  give  all  our 
energies  to  saving  him.'* 

"  In  danger  of  what  is  his  majesty  f  asked 
Quelf. 

"  Of  death  I" 

"At  whose  hands 7*' 

"Cromweirs!'* 

"My  lord,'*  said  Qoelf,  "with  all  respeot  let 
me  say  that  Oliver  Cromwell  would  never 
be  guilty  of  cowardly  assassination." 

"No,  no,"  said  Lord  Raymond;  "yon  mls« 
understand  me.  The  king  has  Just  attempted 
an  escape  from  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  they 
will  now  bring  him  to  London.  From  this 
city  it  is  my  firm  belief  he  will  never  emerge. 
He  will  be  tried  and  executed." 

"  Bnt  we  must  save  him.*' 

"If  we  can.  We  have  now  on  foot  a  con- 
spiracy to  rescue  Charles  as  he  enters  London. 
Those  Datch,  English,  and  French  officers  whom 
you  saw  last  night  are  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prize,  and  we  have,  I  fancy,  a  good  chance  of 
Luccess  if  we  are  careful  and  faithful.  Here  is 
a  letter —it  is  directed  to  Harrok  Dyser,  No.  10, 
Tower  Street,  doee  by  the  spot  where  Leslie  was 
rescued*  I  wish  you  to  take  it  to-night  if  you 
are  strong  enough  after  your  wounds," 

"  I  can  go,  my  lord." 

"Good  ;  then  at  nine  to-night  a  boat  win  be 
resdy  for  you.  Go  by  yonrself,  and  no  tsapieion 
will  be  excited." 

At  nine  o'clock  precisely,  Peter  Qmlf,  armed 
with  a  fresh  sword  end  a  brace  of  pistols, 
dropped  into  the  light  boat  awaiting  him,  and 
rowed  towards  shore. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  a  voice 
shouted  his  name  jeerinelj  Ikrough  the  darkness, 
and  a  strong  hand  seisca  hia. 

"Not  so  £ast»*'  ewlaiwMd  the  voice  of  the 
Alsatian  captain ;  **  yo«  are  wanted,  my  friend." 

Quelf,  although  greatly  weakened  by  his 
wounds,  was  not  so  reduced  as  not  to  be  able  to 
take  his  own  part. 

Wrenching  his  arm  away,  he  turned  saragely 
round. 

"What  do  yon  want  with  meT  he  cried,  as 
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Qaelf,  especially,  WM  an  ardent  worshipper  of 
the  fair  sex. 

Disgnsted— insnlted — by  the  contempt  so 
evident  in  every  word  and  action  of  Ettie  Leslie, 
he  had  grown  to  hate  her ;  and  he  longed 
earnestly  for  one  whom  he  could  teach  to  love 
him. 

He  had  failed  hitherto. 

His  distorted  form  ;  his  ugly  face  f  his  harsh 
voice,  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  love  and 
passion  in  the  heart  of  a  young  girl,  who 
naturally  looks  for  nobleness  and  beauty  in  the 
person  of  her  future  mate. 

Bat  Quelf  was  either  unconscious  of  this,  or 
he  had  determined  to  succeed  in  spite  of  it. 

Approaching  the  couch,  therefore,  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  hovering  over  his  distorted 
lips,  he  gazed  at  the  new  beauty. 

She  was  indeed  lovely. 

She  was  about  Quelf  *s  own  age,  eighteen,  and 
her  features,  though  undoubtedly  foreign,  had  a 
charm  unspeakable. 

She  was  well  dressed,  in  a  low  dress  and 
short  petticoats  (the  dress  of  a  street*danoer), 
the  former  displaying  an  ezquisitdy  rounded 
bust,  and  the  latter  a  pair  of  as  pretty  and 
delicately  tapering  ankles  as  could  well  be  seen. 

Rougb  as  were  the  woollen  stocking  that  en- 
cased her  legs,  Quelf  could  see  how  beautifully 
moalded  they  were ;  and  the  dust  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  sun,  while  it  had  darkened  the  colour, 
had  not  impaired  the  form  of  her  shoulders  or 
the  gloss  of  her  skin* 

Her  mouth  was  small,  ber  lips  full  and  cherry 
red;  her  nose  straight;  her  eyes,  they  were 
closed,  but  even  veiled  as  they  were  in  sleep,  it 
was  possible  to  see  how  large  and  prettily  shaped 
they  were. 

And  then  hair ! 

Rich,  black,  and  bright,  it  coiled  in  massy 
waves  over  her  neck,  and  nestled  fondly  over 
her  forehead. 

«0h!  how  beautiful  she  is/'  said  Quelf, 
aloud. 

•*  Yes,  indeed,"  returned  a  voice  behind  him, 
and,  turning  round,  he  saw  that  Harrok  Dyser 
had  re-entered  the  room  while  he  had  been 
gazing  in  rapture  at  the  sleeping  beauty. 

Quelf  flushed. 

"Ah I  my  young  friend,"  continued  the 
mountebank,  before  the  dwarf  could  answer 
him.  **  Tou  don't  often  And  a  young  girl  as 
beautiful  as  that  now-a-days.  She  is  my 
daughter**' 

♦'Your  daughter?" 

"  Yes ;  and  why  not?  Oh  I  your'e  thinking  of 
her  looks  and  mine.  Bless  you,  I  was  good- 
looking  enough  when  I  was  young ;  at  any  rate, 
I  was  never  so  ugly  as  you.  But  her  mother," 
added  Dyser,  with  a  sigh,  "  her  mother !  oh  I 
you  should  have  seen  her  t  She  was  as  lovely 
as  an  angel.    She  was  an  Italian.*' 

"  And  you  let  her  dance  in  the*  street :  this 
beautiful  girl?'*  said  Quelf. 

*'Yes;  why  should  I  not?  She  brings  in 
money,  and,  what  is  more,  she  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  herself.  But,  come ;  a  lady  desires 
to  see  you.    Follow  me.    This  way.** 

The  mountebank  led  the  way  along  the 
passage  once  more,  and  entered  a  front  room. 


Here,  sitting  in  a  chaiz  by  the  fire,  was  a  lady, 
approaching  the  age  of  forty  in  all  appearance ; 
her  face  pale,  her  skin  fair,  her  hair  hanging  in 
ringlets  around  her  careworn  features. 

QueLE  stood  before  her  an  instant  in  surprise. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  >e  sprang  for- 
ward, and  knelt  before  her. 

"The  Queen  I**  he  said. 

"  There,  Harrok,*'  said  Henrietta  Maria,  tam- 
ing to  the  mountebank,  "  what  did  I  tell  you  ? 
Even  this  boy  knows  me.  What  can  I  do  to 
conceal  myself  from  others?  Rise,  boy.  Where 
have  you  seen  me  that  you  know  me  so  readily 
even  in  this  wretched  house?" 

Quelf  at  once  rose. 

(*  Madam,"  he  said,  "  on  one  occasion  I  was 
nearly  ridden  down  by  your  guards,  and  should 
have  been  killed  if  you  yourself  had  not  saved 
me.  I  have  never  forgot  it,  your  majesty,  and 
never  shall.  They  jeered  at  me,  and  scoffed  me, 
and  called  me '  imp '  and  *  hunchback ;  *  but  they 
Boon  stopped  when  they  saw  your  gracious  hand 
was  extended  to  aid  me.** 

"  Your  memory  is  better  than  mine,  boy,*'  re- 
turned the  queen ;  "  but,  since  you  know  me, 
and  others  may  do  also,  I  must  wear  a  disguise. 
Do  you  know  what  this  letter  is  which  you  have 
brought  me  ?" 

"No,  your  majesty.  It  was  given  me  only  at 
a  sacred  treasure  to  be  defended  with  my  life.*' 

Henrietta  Maria,  Charles  the  Fir8t*s  beautiful 
queen,  had  all  through  life  been  easily  deceived. 

«  This  is  no  traitor,**  she  thought. 

« I  will  tell  you,  then,**  she  said,  "  what  is  re- 
quired of  yon.  Lord  Raymond  tells  me  in  this 
letter  that  you  are  the  captain  of  a  brave  band 
of  apprentices,  who  could  form  a  guard  for  me 
in  my  flight  to  the  sea-coast.  Thus  I  should 
have  to  trust  neither  to  troops  or  false  friends. 
I  wish  to  leave  London  to-morrow  night,  and 
should  wish  you  to  bring  here  with  you  some 
six  of  the  bravest  and  most  energetic  of  your 
friends.  No  one  must  know,  however,  who  I 
am  or  where  we  are  going.  Can  you  undertake 
this?*' 

"  For  myself  I  can  answer,*'  said  Quelf ;  "  but 
most  of  my  friends  are  in  prison,  arrested  be- 
cause they  were  fighting  for  our  unfortunate 
king.  I  will  try  my  best,  notwithstanding, 
your  majesty,  and  will  be  here  to-morrow  night 
at  auy  hour  you  may  name." 

"  Very  well,  at  ten  to-morrow  night,  then,  I 
shall  expect  you.  Tell  my  Lord  Raymond  that 
all  is  arranged ;  say  that  I  have  striven  to  the 
last  for  my  king,  and  that  it  is  only  now,  at  his 
earnest  solicitations,  that  I  consent  to  leave 
England,  in  order  to  beg  the  intervention  of 
France.  Now  go,  and  remember  that  your 
queen  will  be  in  your  charge.** 

Quelf  bent  low  and  quitted  the  room. 

"  Return  to  the  chamber  where  you  first  en- 
tered,*' said  Harrok.  **  I  will  be  with  you  in  a 
few  minutes.** 

Expecting  naturally  that  he  would  again  be- 
hold the  lovely  form  of  Harrok's  daughter, 
Quelf  at  once  obeyed,  and  left  the  queen  and 
the  mountebank  together. 

"Well, your  majesty,*'  said  Harrok,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone  once  more.  "  What  think 
you  of  this  distorted  imp  ?" 
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•*  I  think,'*  said  the  queen, "  that  he  is  not  a 
traitor,  and  that  he  is  just  the  one  who  will  aid 
me  in  anything  if  his  pride  is  only  flattered." 

"With  your  gallant  troopers  ahead  of  you 
and  behind  you,  your  little  body  guard  will  act 
just  as  you  would  wish ;  but,  as  you  say,  your 
majesty  must  not  allow  him  to  know  that  you 
are  dependent  on  any  one  else." 

«« I  will  go  now,  then,  to  my  Lord  Stanton- 
bridge ;  I  will  put  on  my  disguise  and  pass  out 
by  the  backway  once  more,  if  your  daughter 
will  accompany  me  as  before." 

Meanwhile  Quelf  proceeded  in  all  haste  to 
the  room  where  he  expected  to  find  Harrok's 
daughter. 
But  he  was  disappointed. 
She  was  gone. 

Sitting  down  moodily  at  the  fire,  therefore, 
he  wait&  for  the  return  of  the  mountebank. 
Presently  he  came  in  calling  to  her  by  name. 
"Eleanor— Nelly,"  he  said,  "you  are  wanted 
at  once." 

A  light  stop  tripped  along  the  passage,  and  in 
another  moment  the  young  dancer  sprang  lightly 
into  the  room. 

She  started  back  and  uttered  a  cry  as  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  ill-formed  face  and  form  of  the 
dwarf.  , 

"  What  have  you  there,  father  ?"  she  cried. 
"  A  friend  of  the  queen's,"  answered  he  ;  *'  her 
majesty  wishes  you^to  accompany  her  to  Lord 
Stantonbridge's  house.  As  for  you,  Quelf, ''he 
added,  "  you  may  go.  Yet  stay.  Nelly,  bring 
me  some  ale.    Ton  are,  doubtless,  thirsty  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir,"  said  Quelf,  merely  because  he 
hoped  to  recelTC  it  at  her  hands. 

Nelly,  who  was  good  hearted,  and  who,  after 
her  first  fright  and  surprise,  pitied  him  for  his 
deformity,  came  in  in  a  moment  with  some 
foaming  ale,  which  she  presented  to  him. 

"  The  health  of  the  queen  and  of  you,  the 
queen  of  beauty,"  said  Quelf,  drinking. 

The  girl  blushed  and  looked  annoyed,  as  his 
leering,  unpleasant  eyes  glared  at  her ;  but  when 
he  took  her  little,  warm  hand,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  she  snatched  it  away  in  annoyance. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Harrok,  angrily,  pushing 
him  aside,  "  my  daughter's  hands  are  not  made 
for  such  as  you  to  kiss.    Have  manners,  sir." 
Quelf  s  hand  was  on  his  sword  in  a  moment. 
"What  I"   he  cried,  "a  mountebank  better 
than  a  London  Apprentice.    Sir  Jaggler,  I  do 
thee  honour  j  but  have  a  care— have  a  care, 
because  apprentloes  bite  sometimes." 
Harrok  bit  his  lip. 

"  Forgive  me,  young  master,"  he  said,  as  if 
fordog  himself  to  submit  to  something  which 
stung  him  to  the  heart,  "  I  was  too  hasty.  Nelly, 
the  young  man  meant  no  offence ;  forgive 
him." 

"  A  street  dancer  has  to  submit  to  more  than 
that,"  she  said,  parting  her  moist,  red  lips,  while 
her  bosom  heaved  and  her  eyes  were  still 
averted. 

"  Well,  I  will  go  now,"  said  Quelf,  bitter  and 
angry  at  the  reception  he  had  met  with  from 
Nelly.  "  I  will  go,  her  majesty  must  depend  on 
me." 


The  mountebank  at  once  conducted  him  into 
a  back  yard,  where  a  Uttle  door  opened  into  a 
narrow,  dark  street. 

"Turn  to  the  right  and  you  will  reach  the 
Tower  stairs,"  said  the  mountebank.    "  Good- 

^  "Good-night,"  said  Quelf,  and  moved  quickly 
away. 

But  he  did  not  go  far. 

He  had  heard  Harrok  Dyser  say  that  NeUy 
was  going  to  escort  the  queen,  and  he  resolved 
to  bear  the  watch  and,  if  possible,  meet  her,  and 
speak  to  her.  ,.  i  vi.  •«  . 

(Concealing  himwlf  by  standing  uptight  in  a 
dark  door-way,  he  waited  patiently  until  the 
young  gfarl  made  her  appearance. 

He  had  not  long  to  remain  there. 

Presentlv  a  tall  cloaked  figure  emerged,  and 
after  her  NeUy  Dyser. 

Both  gave  a  rapid  glance  round  as  if  to  assure 
themselves  that  the  coast  was  clear,  and  then 
hurried  away  along  the  dark  street. 

Quelf  followed  at  once. 

Accustomed  to  deeds  of  trickery  and  treachery, 
he  could  assume  with  ease  the  noiseless  tread  of 
a  thief,  and  so  was  enabled  to  walk  in  the  steps 
of  the  queen  and  her  guide  without  being  ob- 
served. 

They  did  not  go  far. 

The  house  of  Lord  Stantonbndge,  or  rather 
the  ambush  he  had  taken  for  the  time,  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  gloomy  waUs  of  the 
Tower,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  pair 
halted  before  the  gates. 

Here  the  queen  extended  her  hand,  the  young 
girl  knelt  and  kissed  it,  and  for  a  moment  was 

"  Now  is  my  time,"  thougHt  Quelf,  and  darted 
forward.  ,"  .  ^       4. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  disappomtm^nt. 

No  sooner  had  the  thought  f  ormed  iteelf  in 
his  mind  than  two  figures  emerged  from  the 
darkness  and  approached. 

"Ha,  ha  I**  thought  Quelf  agMu,  this  time 
drawing  his  sword.  « I  can  make  a  show  of 
defending  her  and  thus  win  her  good  opinion. 

Once  more  came  disappointment. 

The  girl  did  not  start  or  retire  at  the  approach 
of  the  two  figures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and  as  they  neared  the  lamp  whicb 
swung  its  yeUow  light  over  the  door-way  of 
LordStantonbridge's  house,  the  dwarf  could  see 
who  they  were.  ,  _   _.      _^_ 

They  were  Harold  Fordyce  and  Max  Bow- 

"Curse  theml"  muttered  Peter  Quelf,  as  at 
the  sight  of  them  his  wounds  seemed  to  open 
and  pain  afresh.  "  Curse  them !  they  wre  always 
thwarting  me -always  tlirusting  thems^ves 
upon  my  path.  I  wiU  watoh  them,  I  wonder 
wldch  is  the  lover ;  it  cannot,  surely,  be  Harold 
Fordyce,  who  pretends  to  be  so  love-slck  over 
EttleLesUef"  _ 

The  question  was  soon  answered. 

Max Bowden, rushing  eagerly  upto  the  young 
KirL  embraced  her  fondly,  whUe  Harold,  draw- 
ing  his  sword,  stood  some  little  distance  off,  as 
if  watching  for  them  and  ready  to  protect  them 
in  case  of  need. 
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The  two  young  lovers  were  engaged  aome 
time  in  eager  talk. 

Then  there  was  another  kiss-^another  em- 
brace—and they  parted,  Nelly  Dper  going  in 
one  direction  and  the  two  apprentices  departing 
in  another. 

Afl  soon  as  he  was  sare  that  his  enemies  were 
out  of  hearing  distance,  he  ran  towards  her, 

"  Stay— one  moment,"  he  said.  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

The  young  girl  started  back  with  a  load  cry. 

Evidently  she  was  not  only  startled  but  horri- 
fied by  his  aspect. 

**What  do  you  want  with  me?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

•'  I  want  to  say  one  word— just  one  word," 
cried  Quelf,  approaching  nearer. 

"  I  don^t  want  to  hear  it,"  she  said.  "  I  don*t 
like  you.    I'd  rather  go  home  at  once." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Peter  Qaelf,  seizing  her  hand, 
and  holding  it  as  in  a  yice.  **  I  must  tell  yon 
one  thing.  Tour  father  trusts  me,  and  the  queen 
trusts  me ;  so  may  you.  I  mean  nothing  but 
your  good.  Those  two  apprentices,  whom  you 
have  jubt  met,  are  traitors — treacherous  foes,  who 
pretend  to  be  friend*,  and  stab  in  the  dark. 
Trust  them  not.  I  know  them  well  and  can 
Touch  for  them." 

"  They  know  yon  well,  and  can  vouch  for  yon,** 
returned  the  girl. 

Qaelf  placed  his  band  over  his  heart. 

"  Mistress  Dyser,"  he  said,  "  I  pledge  myself 
to  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  These  vouths  will 
do  yati  no  good.  They  are  plotters  and  schemers, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  avoid  their  company. 
Does  yota  father  know  of  yea  friendship  with 
them  ?** 

He  had  expected  the  girl  to  start  Mid  tarn 
pale. 

He  was  mistaken. 

*'  My  father  dees  know,  most  oertainly,**  she 
said. 

'<  And  yet  he  is  the  qaeen's  friend  and  they 
are  the  friends  of  Cromwell  I  It  is  strange,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,** 

**  Yet  it  concerns  you  not.    Let  me  pass.** 

<*  You  are  scarcely  grateful  for  my  warning,** 
said  Quelf,  trying  to  be  pathetic. 

**  Grateful  1"  cried  the  young  girl,  with  a  sneer, 
'*I  laugh  at  your  warning,  and  detest  your 
character,  which  I  know  well.  It  is  a  pity 
that  my  father  is  compelled  for  the  queen's  sake 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  yoa.  I^t  me  pass, 
I  say.** 

With  a  violent  effort  Qaelf  reetraincd  his 
anger,  and  assumed  an  air  of  humility. 

"  Go,  then,"  he  said,  "  since  you  will  not  hear 
me.  It  has  always  been  my  misfortune  to  be 
reviled  and  misunderstood.  Time,  which  proves 
all  things,  will  prove  how  wrong  you  are.*' 

He  bent  his  head  humbly,  as  if  he  were  afiiscted 
to  tears,  and  stepping  aside,  allowed  her  to 
pass. 

YHien  she  tamed  once  more  he  was  still  in  the 
same  position. 

"  Can  I  be  wrong  ?*'  she  thought.  "  Can  it  be 
that  they  revile  him  bccaooe  of  his  distorted 
form  and  hideous  features  7  Yet  no  ;  the  devil 
sits  enthroned  upon  his  brow.  He  is  one  of  the 
evil  ones,  and  best  avoided.*' 


The  next  morning,  on  awakening,  she  found 
a  bouquet  of  the  choicest  flowers  lying  on  her 
pillow. 

How  they  came  there  she  knew  not. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  FIGHT  ON  THB  RIVBR  BANK— THE  tWO 
DABK  FIGURES  —  PREPARATIONS  FOB  THE 
queen's  flight— TUE  WATCHER  AND  THE 
WATCHED— THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THB  HUN- 
DRED TROOPERS— THE  QUEEN  AND  THB  AP- 
PRENTICES—THE FLIGHT— THB  SHADOW  ON 
THE  CLIPP. 

Meanwhile,  Quelf,  the  dwarf,  made  his  way 
once  more  towards  the  ship  where  Lord  Bay- 
mond  and  bis  partisans  eagerly  awaited  his 
return,  and  in  fact  were  beginning  to  be  nervous 
as  to  his  long  absence.    ' 

Qaelf  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections 
that  he  did  not  observe  that  he  was  watched. 

Thinking  of  the  piece  of  acting  he  had  done, 
and  remembering  that  Nelly  D>ser  b«ul  turned 
back  after  she  had  left  him,  he  began  to  indulge 
a  hope  that  he  had  succeeded  in  moving  her 
heart,  however  slightly ;  and  he  saw  not,  there- 
fore,  a  tall  stout  figure  which  had  emerged  from 
the  corner  of  a  street  near  the  house  of  the 
mountebank,  and  followed  him. 

The  man  who  followed  him  quickened  bis 
pace  as  they  ueared  the  river,  and  by  the 
time  Quelf  reached  the  banks  of  the  Tnames 
he  had  caught  him  up. 

"  What  ho  1  my  apprentice,**  cried  a  vocie, 
which  he  recognised  as  that  of  the  Alaa/ian 
captain ;  *<we  meet  again,  then." 

Quelf  turned  angrily,  with  his  hand  on  his 
sword. 

"  We  do ;  becaose  yoa  are  a  spy,  and  watch 
my  actions.*' 

**  A  truce  to  hard  words,  my  fine  fellow,"  cried 
Lackland,  blusteringly.  **  1  told  you  but  now 
that  you  were  wanted  to-morrow  night  at  ten.** 

"You  did.** 

"  I  take  it  that  you  are  not  coming.** 

"  I  am  not.    Be  that  your  answer.'* 

The  Alsatian  glanced  back. 

Two  dark  forms  could  be  distinguished  con* 
cealed  in  the  shadow  of  the  buildings  near  the 
river. 

"  What  ho  I  there  ;  Boyoe  and  Radstock,**  cried 
the  Alsatian,  in  a  loud  voice ;  "  this  young 
rascal  needs  persuasion.    Come  hither." 

The  two  dark  forms  advanced. 

Quelf  at  once  drew  his  sword,  at  the  same 
time  glancing  down  at  the  ri?er  to  see  if  his 
boat  was  near. 

It  was  there  still  where  he  had  left  it ;  but  it 
would  have  been  vain  to  try  to  reach  it. 

He  was  evidently  in  for  a  fight ;  so  knowing 
well  the  oowardioe  of  the  Alsatian  bully,  he  re- 
solved to  attack  him  first. 

Without  waiting,  therefore,  for  the  arrival  of 
the  others,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  dashed  at 
Lackland,  who  was  compelled  to  unsheathe  the 
far-vaunted  Armida. 

"Ha,  ha  I  my  bully  I*' cried  Quelf;  <*  Armida 
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iD»7  perohanoe  haTe  to  be  fiaahed  «t  iMt  I  Tour 
Tirgin  twozd  mutt  drinlr  blood ;  but  I  think  it 
will  be  yonr  own  that  will  be  spilled  over  it.  A 
rare  chance^  my  brave  sir.  See»  here  it  a  famons 
Inoge." 

As  he  spoke,  he  made  a  dash  at  the  captain, 
and  wonnded  him  slightlj  in  the  arm. 

Ko  sooner  did  the  Alsatian  feel  the  pain  than 
he  roared  aloud. 

"  Help,  help,  my  friends  I"  he  shouted. 

But  no  one  moved. 

The  two  tall  figures  stood  with  arms  folded 
on  the  river  bank,  and  watched  the  fight. 

"  Help,  help,  villains  I*'  cried  Lackland,  again, 
as  Quelf's  sword  once  more  grazed  his  shoulder. 
*'  Do  yon  not  see  I  am  desperately  wounded^ 
wounded  unto  death  7  Will  you  not  help  me 
when  you  see  that  my  right  arm  is  stifE  and  I 
cannot  fight  ?*' 

"  Figbt,  and  cease  talking,'*  exclaimed  Qaelf, 
attacking  him  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 

The  Alsatian,  finding  that  he  was  compelled 
to  do  battle  for  his  life,  began  to  keep  a  little 
cooler,  though  every  now  and  then  he  took  a 
hurried  look  round,  as  if  to  discover  some  means 
of  flight. 

Naturally  strong,  and  having  learned  the  use 
of  the  sword,  he  would  have  proved  to  any  one 
a  formidable  antagonist  had  he  possessed  the 
slightest  degree  of  courage. 

But  of  this  he  was  entirely  dettitnta,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  wriggled  his  body  about  to 
avoid  Quelfs  blows  was  infinitely  ludicrous. 

First  he  wriggled  to  the  right,  then  to  the 
left,  and,  finally,  as  he  saw  no  other  means  of 
avoiding  the  dwarf's  desperate  langea,  he  threw 
himself  back,  and  sat  down  with  a  heavy  bnmp 
on  the  hard  stones,  raising  his  arm  over  his  head 
to  parry  an  expected  blow,  much  in  the  way  of 
a  little  boy  when  he  suggests  a  refarenoe  to  his 
mother  in  case  of  further  ill-usage. 

The  two  men  who  had  been  watehlng  the 
figbt  on  the  river  bank  burst  into  a  loud  fimgh 
at  this  unexpected  denonment. 

"  Bun  him  through  and  have  done  with  him,*' 
cried  a  voice,  which  Quelf  recognised  as  that  of 
one  of  Lord  Raymond's  friends  from  France. 

The  Alsatian  turned  icy  cold. 

These  were  enemies. 

Where,  then,  were  his  friends,  Boyce  and 
Badstock  7 

**  Oh,  mercy  I  mercy  !*'  he  cried,  in  tones  of 
abject  terror. 

"  No  mercy  t"  exclaimed  Quelf,  drawing  back 
hia  sword. 

All  his  savage  and  cnel  nature  was  aronaed, 
and,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  poor  old 
landlord  of  the  **  Leathern  Bottle,"  he  revelled 
in  the  thought  of  bloodshed. 

With  a  fierce  Innge,  therefore,  he  drove  his 
aword  right  through  the  Alsatian's  body. 

But,  as  it  chanced.  It  waa  no  mortal  wound. 

The  nzlfortnnate  Lackland  made  ao  desperate 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  blow  that  it  merely  en- 
tered the  fieshy  part  beneath  the  shoulder,  and, 
thoagh  giving  him  terrible  agony,  and  rendefing 
him  aenaeleaa,  it  had  in  itaelf  no  element  61 
danger. 


Qaelf  had  jnat  raised  his  aword  to  give  a 
finishing  stroke,  when  the  voice  of  his  friend  waa 
again  heard. 

*'  Look  to  yourself,  Quelf." 

He  started  round. 

Only  just  in  time. 

Harold  Fordyce  and  Hex  Bowden  were  upon 
him. 

"See  to  Lackland,"  cried  Harold.  "I  wiU 
give  an  aeconnt  of  this  accursed  imp." 

Qaelf  B  new  adversary  was  one  far  different 
to  the  first ;  but  he  had  now  friends  to  aid  him. 

Seeing  the  dwarf  evidently  on  the  point  of 
being-  worsted,  the  two  French  ofi^cers  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  and  Max  Bowden  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  side  of  his  unfortunate  friend  to 
join  in  the  fight. 

There  was  no  cowardice  now  bn  either  side  ; 
but  the  t^o  apprentices  were  clearly  over- 
matched. 

The  two  Frenchmen,  tall  and  strong,  and  well 
nsed  to  the  sword,  were  in  themselves  a  match 
for  Harold  and  his  companion,  while  Qaelf  was 
an  adversary  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Very  soon,  therefore,  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  they  began  to  retire  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountebank's  house. 

As  they  neared  it,  wounded  and  fatigued,  a 
window  waa  thrown  open,  and  a  white  figure 
appeared. 

Then  the  friends  of  Lord  Raymond,  whose 
faces  were  turned  towards  the  house,  saw  the 
bright  bMrrel  of  a  mnsket  glittering  in  the  lamp- 
light. 

They  had  no  time  to  avoid  it. 

There  was  a  fiash,  a  sharp  "  ping,'*  and  cne  of 
the  French  officers  fell  dead. 

•*  We  are  anrprised,"  cried  Quelf.  "  We  must 
fiy." 

He  knew  well  who  had  fired  the  shot. 

It  waa  the  mountebanks  daughter,  and  the 
ahot  waa  intended  for  him. 

The  window  was  not  dosed,  and  the  musket 
was  withdrawn  aa  if  to  be  reloaded. 

After  a  audden  Inuge,  therefore,  to  take  off 
the  attention  of  the  apprentices,  the  Frenchman 
and  the  dwarf  retreated  hastily,  with  their  faces 
towurds  the  foe. 

The  young  girl  was  now  afraid  to  fire,  for  fear 
of  injuring  her  own  friends,  and,  therefore,  with 
a  beating  hearty  ahe  watched  the  movements  of 
the  four. 

The  Tonng  Apprentice  and  his  companion, 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  their  third  adversary, 
now  renewed  their  exertions,  and  had  the  tri- 
umph of  seeing  their  enemiea  compelled  to  fly 
before  them. 

Beaten  back  to  the  river  aide,  and  wonnded 
deaperately,  they  had  yet,  however,  one  mode  of 


esoMpe. 

Whil€ 


lie  Qaelf  unmoored  the  boat,  and  sprang 
in,  the  tall  Frenchman  stood  up  before  his  two 
foes,  and,  parrying  their  fierce  blows  with  his 
thid^  clouc,  aucoeeded  in  leaping  into  the 
wherry  juat  in  time,  and  they  both  pnahed  ciff 
together. 

Again  the  dwarf  bad  escaped. 

After  trying  in  vain  to  aee  in  what  dhreetion 
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the  boat  was  rowed,  Harold  and  his  companion 
retnmed  towards  the  spot  where  the  man  had 
fallen  when  he  had  been  shot  dead  by  the 
daughter  of  the  mountebank. 

Kneeling  down  he  began  to  examine  the 
pockets  of  the  dead  man. 

A  Yery  litUe  investigation  brought  to  light  a 
letter,  in  which  the  whole  scheme  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  king  was  detailed. 

The  most  important  part  of  all,  however,  namely, 
the  names  of  the  conspirators,  was  omitted,  and 
in  fact  the  letter  was  neither  addressed  nor 
signed. 

It  began— <*  My  dear "  and  ended,  "Tours 

as  ever,  >^  , 

"  No  doubt  the  dash  and  the  cross  mean  some- 
thing,*' said  Harold  Fordyce.  ''At  any  rate 
this  letter  will  be  of  great  service.  I  will  take 
it  at  once  to  Lord  Farley ;  or  betteiv  I  will  send 
it  on  to  Cromwell." 

"Good,"  said  Max,  "that  would  be  the  best 
way,  and  I  will  take  it.*' 

"You  shall.  When  does  Cromwell  enter 
London  V* 

"  In  two  days.*' 

"Very  well,*'  said  Harold;  "it  will  be  as 
well  for  him  to  know  this  at  once.  I  shall  see 
him  on  the  day  he  enters,  wbm  the  ciUcens 
in  their  best,  and  the  train  bands  with  their 
music,  and  the  apprentices  with  their  flags  and 
banners,  will  turn  out  to  welcome  the  great 
conqueror  and  patriot 

"  Harold,**  cried  Max,  as  they  turned  away, 
"there  is  not  in  England  a  man  more  devoted 
to  Cromwell  than  yourself.*' 

"  It  may  be,**  said  Harold  ;  "  and  there  is  no 
man  in  England  more  worthy  of  devotion.  But 
come,  we  must  cany  our  Alsatian  friend  away, 
or  he  will  die  on  the  ground  like  a  dog.*' 

In  the  meantime,  Quelf  and  his  companion 
rowed  swiftly  across  the  dark  river,  and  reach- 
ing the  vessel,  were  received  with  eagerness  by 
the  impatient  conspirators. 

The  news  he  brought  was  in  one  way  satis- 
factory, though  the  loss  of  the  Frenib  offloer 
was  a  serious  mow. 

"  He  has  treasonable  papers  about  him,  more- 
over,*' said  Lord  Raymond,  "  which  may  upset 
all  our  plans.  Heaven  be  praised,  however,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  queen.  >  Her  majesty'is 
safe,  therefore,  from  her  enemies." 

The  next  night  came. 

About  eight  in  the  evening,'  a  body  of  one 
hundred  men  were  landed  on  the  Kentish  bank 
of  the  river,  and  took  their  way  at  a  gentle  pace 
along  the  Old  Dover  Boad; 

At  a  quarter  to  nine,  Quelf,  with  ten  com- 
panions whom  he  had  raked  together  from  the 
scum  of  his  friends,  assembled  at  the  house  of 
the  monntebank,  where  tliey  were  supplied  with 
horses. 

These  then  started  across  London  Bridge, 
while  the  queen,  in  a  oomman  Hackney  coach, 
set  out  with  Lord  StanUmbridge  and  two  French 
attendants. 

Half  an  hour  after  their  departue,  a  second 
troop  of  a  hundred  men  lanM  in  Kent  and 
followed. 


The  reason  for  this  arrangement  wsa  obvious. 

The  troops,  if  surrounding  the  carriage,  would 
attract  notice. 

The  apprentices,  dressed  in  different  cos- 
tumes and  straggling  hither  and  thither  on  the 
route,  oould  act  as  spies  without  causing  any 
suspicion,  and  would,  moreover,  at  any  given 
moment  be  able  to  gather  together  and  protect 
the  queen. until  su<£  time  as  the  soldiers  could 
be  brought  to  the  rescue. 

The  night  favoured  their  enterprise. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  very  few  passengers 
were  going  by. 

The  carriage  proceeded  on  uninterruptedly. 

No  one,  indeed,  suspected  that  the  queen  was 
still  in  England. 

All  imagined  that  she  had  departed  from  the 
country  immediately  after  the  last  defeat  of  the 
king,  but  it  was  not  so. 

She  had  allowed  her  enemies  to  believe  this, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  them ;  for 
she  had  heard  of  the  terrible  fate  which  in  all 
probability  threatened  her  husband,  and  had 
resolved  to  remain  in  England  to  aid  him  as  far 
as  was  possible. 

Among  the'  Boyalist  party,  however,  there 
was  little  hope  now. 

With  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  king, 
all  hope  seemed  to  have  died  out  of  their 
breasts. 

The  psrty  was  crushed,  and  in  their  ranks  the 
queen  found  no  one  willing  to  promise  a  rescue. 

In  this  strait,  she  resolved  once  more  to  fly  to 
France  and  to  Holland,  and  to  obtain  abroad  the 
aid  which  she  seemed  so  utterly  unable  to  find 
at  home. 

So  unsuspected,  as  I  have  said,  she  proceeded 
towards  the  coast. 

All  that  night  they  travelled. 

Afraid  of  exciting  suspicion,  if  they  continually 
changed  horses,  they  proceeded  at  a  moderate 
pace,  so  that  when  the  morning  broke,  they 
were  still  some  distance  from  their  destination. 

They  remained  at  the  inn  to  rest  during  the 
day,  the  escort  dispersing  themselves  in  the 
wooded  country  to  conceal  themselves  from  ob- 
servation ;  and,  when  darkness  once  more  fell 
over  the  country,  they  proceeded  once  more  on 
their  way. 

S<»ne  distance  outside  the  harbour  of  Dover, 
a  ship  had  for  some  time  been  lying,  and  it  was 
to  this  ship  that  Henrietta  Maria  was  rowed  out 
over  the  still  and  silent  waters.  . 

fire  she  entered  the  boat,  she  stooped  and 
picked  up  a  piece  of  earth. 

"I  will  take  this  little  reUc  with  me,"  she 
said;  "for  this  may  be  the  last  time  that  I 
gase  on  the  soil  of  England." 

She  had  even  then  a  fear  of  the  future. 

The  terror  of  some  unknown  evil  was  even  at 
this  moment  weighing  upon  her  heart. 

As  she  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and 
gaaedbaok  at  the  diffs,  white  and  glistening  in 
the  moonlight^  she  saw  in  her  mind's  eye  two 
phantom  shapes  standing  on  the  cliff. 

The  one  was  Charles  Stuart,  the  other  his 
executioner ;  but  the  face  of  the  one  was  dis- 
tinct and  nnoovexed,  the  face  of  the  other  was 
masked. 
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"  Oh  I  horror  1"  she  screamed,  covering  her 
lace  with  her  hands.  "Oh!  horror  t  if  this  is 
lo  be  his  end,  it  is  a  merciful  Proyidence  livhich 
has  saved  me  from  seeing  it,  bj  sending  me 
away  to  my  native  shores.** 
No.  18. 


Leaving  the  queen  to  be  carried  away  from 
the  land  which  she  was  never  to  see  again, 
Qaelf  and  his  companions  returned  to  London, 
laden  with  the  reward  which  the  queen  had 
heaped  on  them  for  their  services. 
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Quell  was  once  more  ia  his  element. 

He  had  money  now^the  scarce  of  all  power 
— and  he  bad  made  up  his  mind  how  io  use  it, 

Ettie  Leslie  being  irretrievably  lost  to  him, 
as  he  imagined,  he  had  resolved  to  press  his  sait 
upon  the  daughter  of  the  mountebank. 

He  cared  nothing  for  the  disdain  and  con- 
tempt with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  Harzok 
Dyser*B  beautiful  child. 

He  had  money  now,  and  by  presents— by 
flattery,  he  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  win  her. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  seen  Lord 
Raymond,  and  told  him  of  the  success  of  his 
enterprisci  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
mountebank,  laden  with  presents  for  Nelly. 

Harrok  received  him  eagerly,  and  even  Nelly 
herself  welcomed  him,  for  both  had  taken  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  queen,  and  were  anxious 
to  hear  of  her  escape. 

The  mountebank  had  no  sooner  learned  all 
particulars  than  he  started  to  the  house  of  Lord 
Stantonbridge  to  give  him  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence, leaving  Kelly  with  instructions  to  en- 
tertain her  guest  to  the  best  of  her  power. 

**  The  queen  is  no  niggard  of  her  presents," 
said  Quelf,  ns  he  quaffed  the  foaming  ale  which 
the  young  girl  presented  to  him.  *'  She  gave 
me  plenty  of  gold." 

"  Which  you  will  waste,"  said  Nelly. 

«  Ko»  not  BO,"  rettlmcd  Quelf.  "  I  have  spent 
8om6,  but  not  in  waste.  See  this  brooch  ;  is  It 
not  beautiful  ?  Is  it  not  exquisite  ?'' 

*•  It  is/' 

**  I  am  BO  glad  you  admire  it,"  said  the  dwarf, 
with  a  leer,  which  was  meant  to  be  fascinating 
and  pleasing,  ''so  glad,  tot  it  was  meant  for 

"For  me  I" 

"  Tes,  indeed ;  and  this  bracelet,  too,  and  a 
ring  with  a  device  on  it.^' 

He  placed  them  in  her  hand,  and  she  examined 
them  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  sparkling 
eye. 

There  was  but  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  1  Wlil  not  take  them.  Max 
would  not  like  it.'* 

<*  Oh,  what  matters  #hat  he  likes,"  cried  Quelf. 
"  I  laugh  at  him~A  traitor  and  a  hypocrite. 
Take  them,  dear  Nelly,  as  a  token  Of  my  love." 

Nelly  smiled. 

•*LoveI"  she  said;  "you  pretend  to  love 
me?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  fervently— with  all  my  heart  and 
soul— I  love  you,  Nelly.  I  have  gold  to  deck 
your  dainty  figure  with  fine  things ;  I  have 
strong  arms  to  work  for  you  ;  you  shall  be  my 
queen  and " 

"  Hush  !"  she  cried ;  " sotne  dne  will  hearyou. 
Listen  j  there  is  a  voice." 

As  she  said  this,  there  was  a  sound  as  of  some 
one  knocking,  and  she  sped  away. 

She  had  ieaioely  gone,  when  the  glitter  of 
some  metal  struck  ^he  eyes  of  the  dwarf,  glisten- 
ing from  beneath  A  eornet  of  the  room,  where 
the  end  of  a  heavy  curtain  was  folded  on  the 
floor. 

Capidity  was  Quelfs  fault,  and  forgetting 
all  about  the  girl's  beauty,  he  rose,  and,  going 
down  upon  his  knees,  examined  the  spot. 

He  took  but  little  time  to  ascertain  what  it 
was  that  glittered  there. 

It  was  a  heap  of  gold  I 


With  open  mouth,  pale  face,  and  dilated  eyes 
Quelf  gazed  at  it. 

It  was  a  fortune. 

He  let  it  run  through  his  fingers,  and  plunged 
his  hand  in  it^  and  was  just  making  up  his  mind 
to  put  the  greater  part  of  it  into  his  pocket, 
when  a  heavy  hand  was  placed  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  What  do  you  here  7"  asked  a  voice. 

It  was  that  of  Harrok  the  mountebank. 

Quelf  started  np. 

**  As  I  sat  there,"  he  said,  "I  saw  the  glitter 
of  gold,  and  I  went  to  examine  it.  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  aware  of  its  being  here,  for 
it  is  a  strange  place  in  which  to  bide  a  treasure." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  mountebank,  sternly, 
"  I  did  know  of  it." 

**Fear  not,"  returned  the  dwarf  ;  "  I  am  no 
thief.  1  need  it  not.  The  queen  has  been  far 
too  liberal  towards  me  to  make  me  need  trea- 
sure ;  and  my  strong  arm  can  work  honestly  for 
whatever  living  I  require,  Since  you  think  me 
a  thief,  I  will  retire.  I  should  have  thought 
You  would  have  treated  better  one  of  Lord 
Hftymond's  friends." 

He  glanced,  as  he  spoke,  at  Nelly,  who  stood 
behind  her  father. 

Thelrc  was  a  smile  of  deep  disdain  on  her  lips. 

"  Oh  H  do  not  call  you  a  thief,"  said  Harrok ; 
"  far  from  it.  I  did  but  jest.  Drink  more  ale, 
and  let  us  be  merry." 

Quelf,  however,  was  a  good  diplomatist. 

He  knew  Well  that  by  seeming  to  be  shocked 
and  outraged  by  the  accusation,  he  should  be 
better  able  to  produce  a  favourable  impression 
on  the  joung  girl's  mind— if  she  would  but 
believe  him. 

«'  No,"  he  said  j  "  since  I  am  a  thief,  I  will 
rid  you  of  my  presence.    Good-night." 

The  mountebank  felt  uneasy. 

Knowing  well,  from  report,  the  villanous 
ohiracter  of  Peter  Quelf,  be  expected  nothing 
but  lonte  hideous  scheme  of  revenge. 

"  Good-night,  if  you  will  ffo,"  he  said,  striving 
to  be  cheery  and  friendly,  '•To-morrow, 
perhaps,  you  will  repent  of  being  so  rash,  for  I 
can  assure  you  I  mean  no  harm.  Nelly,  see 
Master  Quelf  to  the  door." 

Still  preserving  the  dignity  he  had  assumed, 
Quelf  quitted  the  room«  preceded  by  Nelly. 

When,  however,  the  fair  girl  had  opened  the 
door,  he  said, 

*'  Nelly,  I  do  not  blame  you  for  your  father's 
false  accusation.  Ton  have  my  presents ;  keep 
them,  And  I  will  forgive  your  fathet  for  the 
insult  he  has  offered  me,  and  I  will  love  you  for 
eyer." 

Nelly  knew  well  his  character,  and  his  words 
ieht  a  ohUl  and  a  terror  to  her  heart. 

She  hated  herself  for  having  for  a  moment 
listened  to  his  words,  or  permitted  herself  to 
admire  and  retain  his  presents. 

"  Here  are  your  presents,"  she  said. 

She  held  them  out  to  him. 

"  Never  !"  cried  Quelf,  suddenly  clasping  her 
round  the  waist  and  impressing  a  kiss  upon  her 
lips,  "never  will  I  take  them  back.  Keep  them, 
dearest  gixl,  as  a  token  of  my  unalterable  love." 

He  could  say  no  more. 

Nelly's  slight  shriek  when  he  touched  her 
had  brought  the  mountebank  to  the  door,  and . 
he  found  himself  hurled  into  the  road  at  the 
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same  moment  that  the  gold  ornaments  were 
flung  after  him  by  Nelly. 

He  had  no  chance  of  revenge  then  ;  for,  when 
he  rose  from  the  gronnd  and  drew  his  sword,  the 
door  was  shut,  and  no  lond  hammering  or  shout- 
ing was  successful  in  bringing  any  one  to  open 
it. 

"  Never  mind,  Harrok  Dyser,"  muttered  the 
youDg  villaiD,  **  you  shall  soon  pay  dearly  for 
ihif.  Blood  shall  wash  out  this  insult.  Ag[ain8t 
you  and  yours,  I  vow,  from  this  moment,  a 
terrible,  unceasing  yengeancc.  Tremble,  then, 
for  Qne^f,  who  never  breaks  a  vow  of  revenge, 
has  sworn  to  take  your  life.*' 

With  these  words,  he  hurried  away,  leaving 
the  presents  in  the  mud  where  they  bad  been 
thrown,  his  heart  bursting  with  rage  and  hu- 
miliation ^nd  his  mind  ra^ed  by  the  invention 
of  terrible  means  of  revenge. 


CHAPTBB  XVI. 
MUBDBB  IH  THB  AIB. 

Nellt  was  in  tears  when  she  entered  again  the 
room  with  her  father. 

She  sat  down  by  the  fire,  pressing  her  hands 
over  her  pretty  bosom  as  if  to  stay  the  tumul- 
tuous beatings  of  her  heart,  and  for  some  time 
she  gazed  at  the  fire  without  speaking. 

"Why  weep ;  why  be  sad?'*  cried  the  mounte- 
bank ;  "  with  such  worth  and  beauty  it  is  not 
for  you  to  weep.  Sitting  there,  you  look  more 
lovely  than  the  queen  who  so  lately  filled  that 
chfldr.  As  for  that  misshapen  wretch  who  has 
annoyed  you,  why  care  for  him  ?** 

**  He  kissed  me  !'*  exclaimed  Nelly,  in  disgust. 
*'  I  can  feci  now  the  touch  of  his  hideous  lips. 
Oh  I  I  dread  ;  I  fear  him.  I  know  I  shall  oome 
through  him  to  some  terrible  end,  or  that  you, 
dear  father,  will  he  ruined  through  him.'* 

The  mountebank  smiled. 

**You  are  alarmed  and  agitated  now,  dear 
girl,"  he  said;  '* but  you  are  so  unnecessarily. 
This  dwarf  of  Satan  can  easily  be  got  rid  of. 
I  am  not  bloodthirsty  or  given  to  quarrelling, 
but  if  he  insults  you  I  should  think  as  little  of 
sticking  him  with  my  knife  as  I  should  of  kill- 
ing a  pig  for  my  eating.  Go  to  bed,  child,  and 
dream  of  other  things.** 

**  I  shall  see  his  hideous  face  through  all  the 
hours  of  the  night,**  said  Nelly,  "And  your 
gold,  father,  have  you  put  that  away  safely? 
The  thief  might  come  in  the  night  and  rob  you 
of  it." 

"  True  ;  I  will  see  to  it.  I  will  take  it  to  my 
chamber,*'  said  Harrok,  as  his  daughter  kissed 
him  and  passed  up  into  her  own  room. 

Oh,  better  far,  Harrok  Dyser,  would  it  have 
been  had  that  thought  never  entered  your 
bead! 

Better  far  for  you  and  for  the  one  you  wished 
to  protect  1 

But  fore-knowledge  is  not  given  to  us,  and 
so  the  mountebank  gathered  up  his  gold  and 
placed  it  in  its  box  again,  and,  putting  out  the 
lights  in  the  house,  carried  his  treasure  away 
with  him  to  his  sleeping  apartment. 

Nelly,  meanwhile,  slowly  undressed  herself. 

It  was  yet  early,  and  there  was  no  fcelinjg  of 
drowsiness  upon  her. 


Her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  dwarf  and 
his  threats,  though  now  and  then  a  fancy  would 
enter  her  mind  as  to  how  handsome  and  noble 
Max  Bowden  would  look  on  the  next  day  when 
Cromwell  was  to  enter  London  in  state,  and  the 
young  apprentices  were  to  form  part  of  the 
guard  to  receive  him. 

It  was  love  for  him  that  made  her  sigh— love 
for  him  that  made  her  admire  her  own  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  lovely  skin,  and  creamy  shoulders 
in  the  mirror  ;  love  for  him  that  made  her  hum 
the  words  of  an  old  love-dilty ;  and  love  for  him 
that  lulled  her  oft  to  sleep  when  at  length  she 
nestled  her  pretty  limbs  into  her  warm  bed. 

Lulled  off  to  sleep  thus  by  dreams  of  love,  she 
heard  none  of  the  voices  of  the  night. 

But  towards  morning  a  dense  smoke,  a 
sickening,  strange-smelling  smoke  invaded  the 
room,  and  she  awoke  with  a  loud  and  hacking 
cough  to  find  her  chamber  filled  with  an 
atmosphere  which  obscured  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

Rising,  she  hastily  dressed  herself  in  snoh 
things  as  she  could  quickly  lay  her  lumds  upoui 
and  running  to  the  door,  she  shrieked  aloud. 

But  no  answer  came. 

She  screamed  and  screamed  again. 

In  vain. 

The  house  seemed  deserted,  or  inhabited  by 
the  dead  only. 

Impressed  by  a  teirible  foreboding,  feeling 
certain  that  some  horror  awaited  her,  she  de- 
scended the  stairs  towards  her  father's  room. 

"Father,  father  1*'  see  cried,  as  she  nearedit, 
fearing  to  go  in  until  she  heard  his  voice  in 
answer. 

No  answer  I 

Still  the  grimy  smoke  oame  coiling  up  the 
staircase— and  yet  there  seemed  no  fire  I 

At  length,  mustering  up  courage,  she 'entered 
her  father*s  room. 

What  a  scene  was  there  I 

On  the  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  was 
burning  a  lamp;  while  the  heavy  curtains  at 
the  windows  were  smouldering,  and  all  over 
them  and  the  floor,  and  the  table,  and  even  on 
the  lamp  itself  were  splashes  of  blood. 

And  then— oh !  horror  of  honors— on  the 
white  coverlid  of  the  bed  was  the  hand  of  a 
dead  man. 

It  had  been  severed  at  the  wrist,  and  there  it 
lay,  with  its  white  flngers  listlessly  spread  out 
in  a  pool  of  blood. 

"  Ob,  heavens  I'*  she  cried,  "  in  what  a  scene 
of  horror  am  1 1  Am  I  dreaming  7  Is  this  some 
hideous  vision,  or  am  I  really  the  victim  of  that 
dwarf's  revenge?  Is  this  the  vengeance  he 
promised  ?  Has  my  poor  father  been  punished 
for  my  fault?*' 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a  rustling  sound  near 
her ;  and  turning  round,  she  beheld  Quelf,  the 
dwarf,  standing  near  her— all  bloody  from  his 
murderous  work. 

Blood  was  on  his  hands  and  on  his  clothes ; 
his  face  was  smeared  with  it— his  hair  was 
matted  with  it. 

His  eyes,  red^and  inflamed  with  drink,  shone 
out  at  her  like  those  of  a  demon,  and  his  dis- 
torted features  were  convulsed  with  a  grin  that 
had  nothing  in  it  of  humanity. 

Ho  advanced  towards  her. 
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She  stood  Bpell-boand— unable  to  moTe  aa  be 
came  np  and  took  her  hand. 

"  I  promised  yoa  my  vengeance,"  be  laid,  in  a 
hoarse  thick  Toice;  "come  and  see  what  we 
have  done." 

He  raised  the  lamp  in  the  same  hand  as  that 
which  held  his  sword,  and  still  holding  her 
firmly,  led  her  up  the  stairs. 

Up  to  the  top  of  the  house  he  took  her,  and 
throwing  open  the  door,  he  Showed  her  the 
ghastly  scene  within. 

An  old  woman  was  lying  dead  upon  a  bed  with 
the  blood  trickling  down  the  white  clothes  1 

Nelly  Dyser  spake  not. 

She  seemed  turned  to  stone  I 

**  That  woman  was  your  friend  and  adyiser,*' 
saidQuelf.  *<  She  is  dead  !*' 

Then,  like  an  arch-fiend  proud  of  his  horrid 
work,  he  led  her  down  to  the  next  floor. 

Again,  in  two  rooms  the  same  scene — in  the 
one  a  youth,  in  the  other  a  young  girl — the  first 
a  brother,  the  second  a  sister. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  that  I  can  revenge  myself  V 
he  asked. 

The  girl  shuddered; 

"  Where  is  my  father  ?"  she  asked. 

"  He  is  gone — ^you  will  never  see  him  again," 

"  You  have  murderedjiim  1"  she  cried,  fiercely. 

The  words^tbe  thought  gave  her  sudden 
strength  and  courage. 

She  was  roused  in  a  moment  from  her  apathy. 

Suddenly  dashing  upon  him,  she  snatched  a 
knife  from  his  girdle. 

In  another  instant  the  gleaming  blade  was 
raised  on  high,  and  the  blow  descended. 

But  it  was  in  vain. 

Drunk  with  blood  and  drink  as  he  was,  Qaelfs 
instinct  of  self-preservation  was  strong  within 
him,  and  he  seised  her  wrist  ere  the  knife 
touched  him. 

"Ah  I  hal"  he  laughed,  "my  little  fury, you 
are  foiled;  I  will  see  you  have  no  further 
chance." 

Then,  before  she  was  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing,  he  pressed  a  handkerchief  to  her  face, 
and  she  fainted  away  in  his  arms. 

A  demoniacal  yell  of  delight  escaped  his 
hideous  lips,  as  he  saw  her  lying  thus  helpless 
and  at  his  mercy. 

"Ahr»  he  chuckled,  "my  pretty  one.  Yon 
are  mine  now  ;  no  more  jeering,  no  more  insults. 
You  will  succumb  to  me  at  last." 

Then,  raising  a  whistle  to  his  mouth,  he 
whistled  long  and  shrilly. 

Before  the  echoes  had  died  away,  the  sound 
of  footsteps  was  heard  ascending  the  stairs ;  and, 
in  another  moment,  several  of  Quelf's  boon 
companions,  drunk  and  blood-stained  like  him- 
self, surrounded  him, 

"Ha!  ha !'»  cried  Humphrey  Javener,  Qaelffl 
right  hand  man  in  every  act  of  villany,  "  what 
pretty  charmer  have  we  here  ?'* 

The  dwarf  frowned. 

"  She  is  mine  1  she  Tis  to  be  my  wife,"  he 
said,  "  so  no  unseemly  jests  about  her.  Is  the 
boat  ready  ?" 

"It  is." 

"  Then  prepare  to'aid  me  to  carry  her  to  it.  Is 
the  body  of  the  mountebank  safely  stowed 
away  ?" 

"Yef." 

"  Then  take  the  lamp  and  precede  me." 


"  You  had  best  let  me  carry  the  lady,"  replied 
Humphrey  Javener,  "  your  crooked  legs  have  a 
knack  of  overlapping,  and  'you  may  chance  to 
let  her  fall." 

The  jeer  at  any  other  time  would  have  made 
Quelf  draw  his  aword,  and  chance  the  issue  of  a 
fight. 

But  he  was  in  no  thumour  Jor  more  blood  at 
this  moment. 

His  object  now  was  to  get  "away  safely  with 
Nelly. 

"Hold  your  peace,"  he  cried;  "at  another 
time  I  will  see  whether  with  my  crooked  limbs 
I.  cannot  give  you  your  quietus  ;  lead  on,  and 
that  quickly,  or  1*11  fire  into  your  thick  skull." 

The  other,  laughing  at  the  threat,  led  the  way, 
and  they  soon  reached  the  lower  floor,  where 
several  of  the  young  assassins  who  had  divided 
the  gold  among  thorn,  were  drinkij%  strong  ale 
and  rapidly  becoming  intoxicated. 

"  Now,  then,  my  men,"  cried  Quelf,  "  you  have 
your  prize — I  have  mine  ;  let  us  go." 

A  loud  cheer  answered  his  words,  and  the 
ghastly  throng  made  their  way  into  the  street. 

Very  soon  they  were  afloat  on  the  river,  and 
making  their  way  rapidly  towards  the  old  house 
in  Lambeth. 

Nelly  Dyser  was  now  helplessly— hopelessly 
in  the  power  of  her  hated  enemy,  and  there 
seemed  no  clue  whatever  by  which  her  lover 
could  discover  the  perpetrator  of  the  horrid  and 
unprecedented  atrocities  of  that  night. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 

LATINO  A  SNABE. 

It  was  some  time  now  since  Harold  Fordyoe 
had  heard  of  Lord  Clement  Villiers  ;  and  it  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  feel  some  sur- 
prise when,  early  on  the  morning  following,  he 
met  him  on  his  way  to  join  the  apprentices  who 
were  to  welcome  Cromwell  on  his  entry  into 
London. 

The  most  violent  threats  had  been  held  out 
by  the  mayor  and  corporation. 

The  train  bands  had  been  called  out  and 
drilled,  the  Tower  was  more  fully  manned  and 
guarded,  and  the  city  gates  were  closed  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  Cromwell  into  the 
metropolis.- 

But,  no  sooner  had  the  great  conqueror  ap- 
proached within  a  few  miles  of  London  than 
the  mayor  and  his  friends  changed  their  tune. 

The  gates  were  re-opened,  the  church  bells 
rang  a  merry  peal,  and  flags  waved  from  the 
houses. 

The  mayor  and  his  aldermen  kept  within  their 
homes,  while  the  population  tum^  out  into  the 
streets  to  welcome  their  friend  and  liberator. 

Harold  Fordyce  and  his  apprentices  lined  the 
road  near  Whitehall,  and  cheered  him  as  he 
entered  the  palace,  which  he  had  cleansed  of 
one  Court,  only  to  be  filled,  alas,  after  his  death, 
by  one  more  libertine  and  degraded  under  the 
leadership  of  that  arch-libertine,  Charles  the 
Second. 

Cromwell  had  not  forgotten  the  one  who  had 
saved  him  on  the  field  of,  battle  at  the  perU  of 
his  own  life. 

Just  as  the  people  were  di.<<per8ing,  and  com- 
menting, as  they  did  so,  upon  the  aspect  and 
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beating  of  Ihc  future  Lord  Protector  of  England, 
a  irooper  approached  the  Young  Apprentice, 
and  said, 

•*  Young  sir,  is  your  name  Harold  Fordyce  ?" 

•*It  ia,  my  friend,"  returned  the  Young 
i^pprentice." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  the  man. 

The  speaker  was  a  solemn-looking  Puritan, 
with  straight,  black,  short  hair,  a  moustache, 
also  black,  and  a  complexion  of  a  sallow,  yellow 
colour. 

His  voice,  too,  was  solemn  and  gloomy,  like 
that  of  Jmost  those  who  professed  the  dreary 
religion  of  the  times ;  and  had  it  not  been  that 
Harold  Fordyce  was  accustomed  to  the  company 
and  appearance  of  such  persons,  he  would 
certainly  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  follow- 
ing such  a  leader  at  all. 

"  Whither  am  I  to  follow  ?"  he  asked. 

"  General  Cromirell  desires  to  see  you,''  re- 
turned the  man. 

"  Will  you  await  me  here  ?"  said  Harold, 
turning:  to  Lord  Clement  Yilliers,  while  a  flush 
of  justly  gratified  pride  overspread  his  features. 
►  •*  I  will,"  returned  Lord  Clement,  "  Cromwell 
has  no  particular  favour  for  me  at  present.  He 
forgets  past  services,  and  remembers  only  that  I 
opjposcd  him  when  ho  ^was  about  to  commit  an 
injustice. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Harold  Fordyce  stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  general,  who  was 
surrounded  by  the  principal  leaders  of  the  day. 

"Welcome,  my  brave  apprentice,"  he  said, 
extending  his  hand  towards  him,  ^  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  gallant  action  to  which  I  owe  my 
life.  There  are  graver  and  more  stirring  times- 
yet  coming,  and  I  have  hopes  that  I  shall  now 
be  able  to  persuade  you  to  accept  a  command  in 
my  regiment  of  Ironsides.  Your  master  will, 
I  am  sure,  release  yon  from  your  engagement 
to  him  at  my  request." 

A  flush  of  pleasurable  feeling  overspread  the 
face  of  the  Young  Apprentice  as  the  great 
general  spoke  these  words. 

But  it  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

The  Man  without  a  Name  had  placed  him  in 
the  position  in  which  he  now  was,  and  it  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude 
to  quit  the  employment  of  the  armourer  to  cast 
himself  on  the  wide  waters  of  military  life. 

"Oeneral  Cromwell,"  he  said,  **  I  am  most 
gratified  that  you  should  have  chosen  my  most 
unworthy  self  to  make  such  an  offer  as  that  you 
have  just  made ;  but  I  fear  at  this  moment  I 
cannot  accede  to  it.  To  my  own  heart  the  idea 
of  serving  among  your  brave  Ironsides  is  highly 
acceptable ;  but  I  was  placed  in  my  present 
position  by  one  who  saved  me  from  destitution 
and  disgrace.  I  should  prove  myself  a  bad 
friend  to  you  if  I  began  my  friendship  by  an 
act  of  ingratitude  to  my  benefactor." 

"Bravely  spoken,  lad,"  cried  Cromwell; 
"  nevertheless,  yon  have  done  good  service  to 
the  state  before,  and,  doubtless,  will  not  regret 
doing  so  again.  As  for  this  friend  and  benefac- 
tor of  yours,  I  must  see  him  and  learn  if  possible 
whether  he  would  approve  of  your  entering  the 
service  of  the  Parliament.  In  the  meantime,  I 
have  here  a  letter  which  I  would  wish  to  entrust 
to  you  if  your  master  will  give  yon  time  to  take 
it.  It  is  to  Colonel  Thornton,  the  governor  of 
Carisbrook  Castle." 


"  I  will  go,  general,  if  my  master  permits  me." 

"  Good.  I  would  rather  choose  you,  since,  if  I 
send  a  trooper,  he  may  be  intercepted,  and  may 
likewise  act  with  less  diligence  and  less  trust- 
worthiness than  you  who  mive  an  interest  and  a 
love  for  our  cause.  When  will  you  see  your  mas- 
ter?" 

"At  once." 

"  Go,  then,  an4  tell  him  of  the  long  journey  I 
wish  yon  to  take.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  good 
and  worthy  man,  as  strong  as  Hercules  and  as 
brave  as  a  lion.  If  he  will  accompany  you  I 
should  be  glad." 

**  I  will  ask  him,  general,  and,  ere  dark,  I  will 
return  ready  for  the  expedition." 

On  quitting  Cromwell's  presence,  the  Young 
Apprentice  found  Lord  Clement  Yilliers  await- 
ing him. 

"Well,"  said  the  latter,  ''what  cheer  7  Have 
you  been  knighted  or  made  a  lord,  by  the  great 
general  ?" 

There  was  a  bitter  irony  in  his  tones  which 
the  Yonng  Ajmrentioe  oould  not  fail  to  notice. 

But  he  made  no  remark  upon  it,  noticing  it 
only  in  his  own  mind  in  so  far  that  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  keep  the  fact  of  the  expedition  to 
liimself. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  no,  I  am  still  simple  Harold 
Fordyce,  the  armourer's  help.  But  Cromwell 
has  never  forgotten  that  I  saved  his  life  once  on 
the  field  of  battle." 

"  And  J,  no  matter  what  happens,  will  never 
forget  what  aid  you  gave  me,  when  Blanche  was 
in  the  power  of  those  viUaina.  Has  he  given 
you  some  fresh  commission  ?" 

**  He  has,"  said  Harold,  pointedly  ;  '>  secret 
one." 

The  young  nobleman  smiled  bitterly. 

"I see,"  he  said,  ''you  fear  to  trust  me.  I 
blame  you  not ;  when  those  for  whom  I  have 
risked  my  life  give  you  such  lessons.,  I  can 
scarcely  wonder  if  you  follow  their  teaching. 
However,  do  not  let  me  be  the  means  of  com- 
promising you  ;  go  forward  on  your  own  path  of 
success,  and  when  yon  return  from  you;  expedi- 
tion let  me  see  you. " 

He  did  not  wait  either  for  acquiescence  or 
refusal,  but  with  a  slight  bow  to  the  Young 
Apprentice  he  walked  away* 

Harold's  mind  was  too  busy  with  the  anticipa- 
tions raised  by  CromweU's  words  to  take  much 
notice  of  the  strange  behaviour  of  his  friend, 
and  accordingly,  without  further  disturbing  his 
mind  with  regard  to  the  strange  conduct  of  Lord 
Clement,  he  made  his  way  hastily  towards  the 
house  of  the  armourer. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Frank 
Leslielaccepted  with  pleasure  Cromwell's  implied 
invitation  to  accompany  Harold  on  his  journey 
to  Carisbrook,  before  nine  o'clock  that  night.  • 

In  one  of  the  lower  rooms  at  Whitehall,  used 
as  a  guard-room,  several  soldiers  were  upon  this 
particular  evening  assembled. 

They  were  all  of  the  Puritan  type—dark,  stem- 
looking  men,  with  black  or  tawny  beards,  and  an 
expression  upon  every  countenance  the  same — 
that,  in  £act,  produced  by  constant  attendance 
at  the  religious  meetings  held  by  the  Praise-God- 
Bavebones  class. 

One  of  them,  a  tall,  almost  gigantic,  man, 
equal  in  height,  strength,  and  breadth  to  Leslie 
the  armourer,  had  been  seated  for  some  time  by 
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the  blazing  wood  fire,  when  a  stripling  enteredi 
and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 
A  gloomy  smile  oyerspread  the  man's  face. 
*'  Comrades,"  he  said,  "  it  has  happened  as  I 
forethought  it  would  happen.  Instead  of  en- 
trusting us,  his  known  and  tried  friends,  with 
the  charge  of  his  dispatch  to  Oarisbrook,  he  has 
given  it  into  the  hands  of  this  armonrer's  ap- 
prentice, who,  on  so  many  occasions,  has  robbed 
ns  of  our  lanrels.** 

A  groan  of  dissatisfaction  followed  these 
words,  and  the  stern  Puritan  glanced  ronnd 
eagerly  as  if  to  see  how  far  the  assembly  would 
be  likely  to  proceed  in  order  to  prove  their  anger 
at  this  new  evidence  of  their  commander's  mis- 
trust.   He  smiled  as  he  did  so. 

It  was  clear  from  the  expression  of  their  faces 
that  most  of  them,  at  any  rate,  were  animated 
by  the  most  fierce  emotions  of  anger  and  hatred, 
and  the  trooper  who  had  first  spoken  was  not 
slow  in  perceiving  it. 

**  Close  the  door,  Edwin,'*  he  said,  addressing 
the  youth  who  had  brought  him  the  unwelcome 
intelligence,  ^  close  the  door ;  for  in  these 
accursed  palaces  one  knows  not  what  ears  are 
listening." 

The  boy  did  at  once  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
the  soldier,  beckoning  his  companions  to  gather 
round  him,  proceeded— 

"  My  friends,  at  this  moment  Harold  Fordyce 
and  his  master  are  receiving  from  Cromwell  a 
dispatch  for  the  governor  of  Carisbrook  Castle, 
where,  as  wo  all  know,  the  man  Charles  Stuart 
is  confined.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
weaken  Cromwell's  faith  in  him  is  by  following 
him,  and  taking  from  him  this  important  letter. 
The  more  important  it  is,  and  the  more  delay 
that  occurs  turough  its  not  being  delivered  at 
the  proper  moment,  the  more  furious  will  Crom- 
well be  at  its  loss.  In  his  passion  he  wiU  blame 
the  Young  Apprentice  for  what  will  not  really 
be  his  fault.  I  for  one  will  volunteer  [on  the 
expedition.  Two  more  are  needed ;  who  will 
join  me  ?" 

As  every  one  in  the  room  expressed  their 
willineness  and  eagerness  to  be  of  the  party, 
Luke  Hewlett,  the  trooper,  was  compelled  to 
make  his  own  choice  of  companions. 

He  chose,  accordingly,  two  of  those  whom  he 
considered  the  most  desperate  among  them — 
Silas  Llojd,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  Leonard 
Maxwell,  a  heavy  fellow,  who  had  been  a  vagrant, 
and  bad  only  joined  the  army  of  the  Parliament 
because  he  was  starving,  and  had  nothing  to  do. 

''About  our  leave  of  absence!"  suggested 
Silas. 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  cried  Luke  Hewlett,  "  never 
trouble  yourself  about  that.  In  all  this  con- 
jfesion  they  neither  know  nor  care  who  is  here 
<nd  who  is  away.  Follow  me,  and  fear  no- 
thing." 

The  two  desperadoes  rose  from  their  chairs, 
and  followed  Luke  Hewlett  out  into  the  dark 
passage  which  led  into  the  back  erounds. 

Along  this  they  hurried,  and  giving  the  pass- 
word at  the  door,  they  proceeded  to  the  stables 
and  selected  their  horses. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  their  wav.  re- 
solving to  make  towards  a  certain  point  wfcere 
they  felt  certain  they  would  meet  Fordyce  and 
the  armourer  on  their  journey. 

Harold  and  Leslie,  meanwhile,  had  already 


started  on  their  way,  little  dreaming  of  the 
bloodthirsty vcrew  who  had  started  by  a  shorter 
route  to  intercept  them. 

CHAPTER  XVIir. 

THE  KING  IK  PRISON— THE  WATCH-TOWER 
AND  THE  IJOHT  AT  BEA— THE  BOAT  FROM 
THE  FOREIGN  BHIP — CAPTAIN  CHORLTON^S 
RUSE— THE  ATTEMPTED  ESCAPE— THE  CON- 
CEALED  GUARD. 

Beaten  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  under 
Cromwell,  betrayed  by  the  Scotch  people,  and 
nearly  broken  hearted,  the  king,  Charles  Stuart, 
after  being  placed  first  in  one  fortress  and  then 
in  another,  was  now  really  a  prisoner. 

Confined  in  a  narrow  space — having  only  the 
small  yard  to  walk  in,  and  a  small  room  to  live 
in — he  had  yet  a  view  of  pleasant  land  on  one 
side  and  the  rolling  sea  on  the  other. 

Often,  often  the  wretched  monarch,  victim  of 
his  own  follies,  glanced  over  the  rolling  ocean, 
the  very  essence  and  type  of  freedom,  and 
longed  to  fioat  away  over  its  boundlees  bosom 
to  some  place  where  he  could  be  at  rest. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  ambition  was  still  strong 
within  him. 

The  overbearing  belief  in  the  rectitude  of  his 
own  actions,  the  reckless  insolence  which  made 
him  cry  down  the  men  who  afterwards  sat  in 
judgment  upon  him,  even  now  filled  his  breast. 

Again  and  again  the  queen  had  implored  him 
to  fly  with  her  to  France. 

Again  and  again  those  around  him  had  begged 
him  not  to  trust  himself  to  the  treacherous 
Scots,  but  to  make  his  way  to  a  foreign  country, 
where  he  might  obtain  protection,  if  not  aid. 

But,  no ! 

In  his  own  mind  no  one  was  capable  of  ad- 
vising him. 

Knowing  best,  therefore,  he  trusted  the  Scots, 
was  betrayed,  and  was  now  in  close  confine- 
ment, with  only  one  friend  near  him.  Colonel 
Chorlton. 

The  chances  of  escape  seemed  truly  small. 

The  castle  was  guarded  everywhere. 

Look  where  you  would  the  sombre  aspect  of 
the  Puritan  trooper  and  the  gleam  of  his  musket 
was  to  be  met  with. 

A  war  vessel,  ready  to  take  Charles  nt  once 
to  France,  tossed  uselessly  out  at  sea. 

By  day  its  dark  hull  could  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

At  night  a  red  light  hung  on  its  bows  could 
be  discerned  as  it  rose  and  fell  with  the  swell  of 
the  waters,  casting  a  gloom  of  sorrow  and  des- 
pair on  the  heart  of  the  king,  who  was  now 
always  full  of  dismal  forebodings. 

About  four  days  after  that  on  which  Harold 
met  Cromwell  at  Whitehall,  Colonel  Chorlton, 
the  faithful  companion  of  his  royal  master,  en- 
tered the  king*s  room  suddenly. 

"  Sire,"  ho  said,  in  a  low  tone,  *'  I  fancy  that 
through  the  dark  mists  of  these  troublous  days 
I,  at  length,  see  a  light." 

The  king  smiled. 

*<  I  fear  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought," 
said  Charles  Stuart.  "There  seems  to  be  no 
chance  now  of  ever  escaping  frcHn  these  villains 
save  by  death.'* 

**  My  king,  I  think  otherwise,"  returned  the 
colonel,  enthusiastically. 
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"  I  fear  me  we  sball  make  as  great  a  mistake 
as  before,"  replied  Charles  ;  "  however,  if  thertf 
gecms  the  least  chance  I  will  take  it.  Tell  me, 
what  is  your  plan  P" 

"  I  fear  to  do  so,"  said  the  colonel,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  becanse  walls  hare  ears,  they  say,  and  I 
may  be  overheard.  Be  ready  at  midnight,  how- 
ever, and  I  will  come  for  you.  I  will  now  quit 
yon,  and  tell  them  that  your  majesty  requires 
rest." 

'*  Good  ;  I  leave  it  to  you,  my  triend,"  said 
the  king.  "  Bat  let  me  have  some  supper,  that 
I  may  have  strength  to  begin  our  adveuture.  I 
feel  weak,  ill,  and  dispirited." 

«*Gk)od,  sire,"  said  Colonel  Chorlton,  "  I  will 
tell  them  to  send  yon  up  your  supper.  At  the 
appointed  hour,  be  sure  and  be  ready  to  follow 
me.    There  must  not  be  a  moment's  delay." 

"  Be  assured  I  shall  make  no  delay,"  said  the 
king. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  the 
colonel  the  attendant  entered,  with  food  of 
somewhat  rough  quality,  and  a  flagon  of  ale. 

"  They  do  not  indulge  me  with  very  dainty 
fare,"  said  Charles  Stuart,  smiling. 

"  The  food  that  sustains  the  body  is  sufficient 
for  any  one,"  said  the  soldier,  gloomily. 

"  Yes  ;  but  even  your  religion  forbids  you  to 
eat  anything  unclean,"  returned  the  king.  "  See, 
this  bread  is  mouldy — ah  !  no,  I  was  mistaken." 

The  soldier  noticed  the  sudden  start,  and  at 
once  suspected  something. 

'*Let  me  sec  it,"  he  said. 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Charles,  gaily.  J*  It  was 
my  mistake.    See,  I  can  eat  it  well." 

The  man  hesitated. 

Should  he  insist  on  examining  the  loaf  or 
not? 

"  If  there  is  anything  wrong  it  had  better  be 
seen  to,"  said  he,  oTice  more. 

"I  will  settle  the  question  by  eating,"  re-' 
turned  the  king,  and  began  to  eat  voraciously. 

The  man,  seeing  it  was  no  use,  departed. 

The  king  waited  anxiously  until  his  footsteps 
died  away  in  the  distance. 

Then  he  seized  the  loaf,  and,  breaking  it  open, 
revealed  to  sight  the  mysterious  hidden  secret 
which  had  caused  the  darkness  in  the  bread. 

It  was  a  letter. 

*•  SIRE,—"  it  ran,  «*  you  shall  be  saved  this  night.  A. 
Hitle  distance  from  shore  Is  a  foreign  ship  ready  to  convey 
you  to  Franoe.  Keep  up  yonr  courage,  sire,  and  act  Jboldly 
and  disoreetly,  and  this  day  shall  be  your  last  among  your 
treacherous  subjects.  "  Dblamby.'*  . 

'*  It^eema  truly,"  murmured  the  king,  <'  as  if 
they  meant  to  save  me.  Colonel  Chorlton  must 
be  in  communication  with  them.  Well,  well,  I 
suppose  I  must  yield  to  their  wishes,  though  it 
is  sorely  against  my  inclinations  to  yield  my 
England  to  Cromwell  and  his  Republicans." 

He  approached  his  little  barred  window,  and 
looked  out. 

Over  the  broad  sea  rippled  the  bright  moon- 
light, across  the  belt  of  light  standing  the  dark 
hull  of  (the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  to 
France. 

On  either  side  the  high-crested  waves  rolled  in 
unutterable  confusion ;  rolling,  rolling,  tumbling, 
tumbling,  ever  and  ever  over  one  another. 

Below  was  the  beach,  on  the  shining  pebbles 
of  which  the  bright  moonlight  fell,  whUe  here 
and  there  a  solitary  sentinel  paced  up  and  down. 


Presently  he  heard  a  long,  shrill  whistle,  and 
from  out  of  the  shadow  of  a  rock  emerged  a 
boat. 

Then  one  of  the  sentinels  walked  hurriedly 
down  to  it,  and  whispered  a  few  words  to  a  man 
in  it,  and  soon  the  boat  retired  once  more  within 
the  shade  of  the  rock,  and  the  sentinel  disap- 
peared. 

"There  is  something  very  serious  going  on, 
that  is  evident,"  said  the  king  ;  "  but  whether 
it  bodes  good  or  ill  to  me  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  Patience,  i^tience,  and  all  will  be 
well." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  Colonel 
Chorlton  entered. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  «  follow  me." 

The  king  hesitated. 

"  Is  all  ready,  then  7"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,"  said  the  king,  smiling, 
"  jou  must  excuse  me  for  asking  you  this  ques- 
tion, because  I  recollect  the  last  occasion,  when 
we  stuck  fast  in  the  window,  and  became  a 
laughing-stock  to  all." 

**  There  will  be  no  laughing  matter  in  this, 
your  majesty,"  returned  Chorlton,  somewhat 
impatienly.    "All  is  ready;  come." 

The  king  now  followed  him  without  another 
word,  and  they  hurried  along  a  dark  and«  nar- 
row passage  which  ended  in  a  winding  stair- 
case. 

Down  this  they  went,  passing  so  close  to  the 
half-open  door  of  the  guard-room  that  they 
could  hear  the  words  of  the  soldiers  within. 

The  king's  heart  beat  high  with  hope  and  fear. 

Another  storey  was  reached  and  passed. 

Beneath  them,  through  an  open  door,  came 
the  sounds  of  the  rushing  sea. 

At  length  freedom  seemed  truly  within  his 
grasp. 

Suddenly  Colonel  Chorlton  stopped. 

•'  Now,  your  majesty,"  he  whispered,  "now  is 
the  most  perilous  part  of  our  journey.  When 
you  reach  the  door,  run  for  your  life  towards 
the  beach,  and  make  for  the  low  rocks  on  the 
left.  Everything  depends  upon  reaching  the 
boat  before  the  alarm  is  given.  If  any  one 
attacks  you  cut  him  down  With  your  sword,  and, 
run  still  forward." 

They  now  reached  the  open  doorway  and 
passed  out  into  the  cool  atr  of  night. 

Both  had  their  drawn  swords  in  their  hands. 
Colonel  Chorlton  being  in  advance. 

For  several  minutes  they  proceeded  unmo- 
lested towards  the  beach,  when  suddenly  a  man 
darted  forward  sword  in  hand. 

"Haiti"  he  cried.    "  Who  comes  here ?** 

The  king  raised  his  arm  so  that  his  cloak  par- 
tially concealed  his  features. 

"  Let  us  pass  I"  cried  the  colonel ;  "  we  have 
dispatches  from  Cromwell  and  must  reach 
yonder  ship  immediately." 

Then  taming  to  the  king,  he  said— 

**  Come  on,  Bertrand,  we  have  no  time  to 
lose." 

The  man  laughed  coarsely. 

"  Bertrand,  say  you  ?"  he  cried  ;  "  we  must 
have  proofs  of  this.  Let  us  have  a  look  at  your 
face,  my  friend  V* 

The  kinff  raised  his  sword  threateningly 
while  Chorlton  placed  himself  between  his  royal 
master  and  the  soldier. 
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"  What  wonld  yon  baye,  fellow  ?*'  he  cried. 
*'  Do  yoa  think  that  we  are  to  be  delayed  and 
scmtinifled  by  every  knaye  we  meet?" 

*<  Quick,  quick  1"  aaid  the  king.  *'  There  are 
lights  moving  in  the  castle.** 

<*  Ha  I  the  king's  Yoloe  1'*  exclaimed  the  man. 
"  What  ho,  there  I  there  is  trea " 

He  had  no  time  to  finish  the  word,  for  the 
coloneFs  sword  stmck  him  to  the  earth,  and  he 
rolled  oyer  at  their  feet,  a  headless  corpse. 

'*  On  for  yonr  Hfe,  yonr  majesty  1*'  cried  Chorl- 
ton.    "  1  fear  that  we  are  even  now  too  late.** 

His  foreboding  was  tme.         • 

Scarcely  had  the  words  left  his  lips  when 
there  was  a  rush  of  dark  forms  from  behind  the 
rocks,  where  Colonel  Chorlton  had  told  the  king 
to  expect  his  friends  in  the  boat. 

For  an  instant  the  fugitives  continued  their 
advance,  fancying  that  the  crew  of  the  ship 
were  coming  to  their  aid. 

But  they  were  soon  undeceived. 

When  they  came  nearer  they  saw  that  the 
uniform  of  the  new  comers  was  that  of  Cromwell. 

*'Back,  back,  sire,'*  exclaimed  the  colonel  ; 
'<  we  are  betrayed  I*' 

"And  trapped,'*  said  the  king,  pointfaig  with 
his  sword  to  a  crowd  of  men  who  were  ad- 
vancing from  the  castle. 

'*  It  seems  so,  alas  !*'  returned  the  colonel. 
"  Pat  up  your  sword,  your  majesty ;  resistance 
is  useless,  and  might  prove  dangerous.*' 

Just  as  the  king  had  returned  his  sword  to 
its  sheath  the  troopers  crowded  upon  them. 

At  their  head  was  Captain  Leslie,  Captain  of 
the  Guard. 

«Tour  majesty,  he  said,  with  a  touch  of 
satire  in  his  tone,,  ''you  have  returned  just  in 
time  to  receive  the  messenger  who  has  arrived 
from  London.'* 

**  Insult  me  not,**  returned  the  king.  "  Crom- 
well has  given  no  one  orders  to  add  insnlt  to  my 
captivity.*' 

**  I  meant  no  insult,  your  majesty,**  returned 
Leslie.  **  A  messenger  has  purrived  from  London, 
and  I  fancy  that  this  is  to  be  your  last  night  at 
Cariabrook.** 

**  It  should  have  been  my  last  night  at  any 
rate,"  returned  the  king,  "  for  I  had  resolved  to 
escape  or  die.'* 

The  troops  now  formed  around  the  king,  and 
the  colonel  and  the  party  returned  to  the  castle. 

On  reaching  his  chamber  the  king  found 
Harold  Fordyceand  the  armourer  awaiting  him. 

Charles  started  in  surprise  and  evident  alarm 
as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  form  of  the  giant, 

'*  Have  yoa  brought  me  here  an  executioner  7*' 
he  aaid. 

"Your  majesty,**  returned  the  armourer, 
**must  have  forgotten  me,  or  yoa  would  not 
imagine  that  I  should  act  as  executioner.  Do 
you  not  remember  Frank  Leslie,  yonr  armourer  7'* 
"  Tes,  yes,'*  retained  the  king ;  "  I  remember 
yon  now,  and  also  the  young  man  who  is  with 
you.  He  Is  the  one  whom  I  met  near  Whitehall 
when  m^  eqnerry  was  endeavouring  to  tame  one 
of  my  vidons  horses.  What  is  the  message  yon 
bring  me  r* 

"I  have  gi^en  Cromwell's  message  to  the 
governor,"  retomed  the  armourer,    "and  I 
believe  that  it  contains  an  order  (or  yonr  in- 
stant removal  to  London." 
The  king  shuddered  visibly. 
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-  "  Well,  well,'*  he  said,  "  it  must  come  at  last. 
I  know  they  mean  to  take  my  life,  and  better 
than  this  suspense  would  be  the  death  that 
must  come  to  us  all  at  last." 

At  this  moment  the  governor  of  the  castle 
entered. 

«<  Your  majesty,**  he  said,  "  I  have  orders  for 
your  instant  removal  to  London.  I  am  sorry  to 
give  you  so  little  notice,  ^but  I  must  beg  your 
majesty  to  prepare  at  once  for  your  journey." 

"  Do  with  me  as  yon  will,**  returned  Charles 
Stuart;  *'I  am  your  prisoner,  and  to  refuse 
would  simply  be  absurd  and  useless.*' 

Within  an  hour  the  king,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, was  proceeding  in  the  middle  of  a  strong 
guard  towards  London. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  AMBUSH— THE  GIANT  AND  HIS  APPBSN- 
TICE—THE  00MB AT  ON  THE  DABK  HIGH- 
WAY—THE  SEVEN  SHADOWS  ON   THE  WALL. 

Meanwhile,  the  troopers  who  at  Whitehall 
had  laid  the  dark  schemes  of  treachery  to  entrap 
Harold  and  his  master,  had  dashed  away  along 
the  highroad  towards  ^e  Isle  of  Wight,  but  had 
failed  to  see  any  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
their  intended  victims. 

Resolved,  however,  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
bloodshed  and  villany  which  their  had  concocted, 
they  kept  on,  and,  learning  at  the  various  inns 
on  the  road  that  two  such  persons  had  been 
seen  going  by,  they  proceeded,  in  spite  of  their 
disappointment,  until  they  reached  LimehuAL 

Here  they  halted. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  MaxweU,**  said  Luke  How- 
lett,  ''they  have  contrived  to  give  us  the  slip  after 
all,  and  reach  the  king  in  spite  of  us.  Never 
mind,  my  friend,  we  will  wait  here  for  them." 

"Of  what  use  is  that?"  asked  Silas  Lloyd. 
"The  king  will  be  sent  under  a  strong  guard, 
and  we  shall  have  no  chance." 

"They  will  not  be  with  the  guard,**  said 
Hewlett.  "They  have  orders  to  ride  back  to 
London  as  swiftly  as  possible  with  the  news. 
They  will  return  when  they  have  delivered  their 
message,  and  we  can  fall  upon  them.*' 

The  two  men  answered  not,  but  followed  him 
into  the  public  room. 

Their  horses  have  been  glyen  into  the  charge 
of  the  oaUer. 

When,  however,  they  had  partaken  of  some 
strong  ale,  Leonard  Maxwell  plucked  up  courage. 

"I  say,  Hewlett,"  he  said,  "I  don't  under- 
stand your  game.** 

"  Not  understand  me  7** 

"  I  do  not.  We  started  from  London  for  the 
purpose,  as  I  thought,  of  taking  from  the  Young 
Apprentice  and  bia  master  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  Oovernor  of  Cariabrook  Caatle.  This  we 
cannot  do  now  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  understand 
the  reason  for  our  staying.** 

"Well,"  said  Hewlett,  as  he  paced  to  and 
fro;  "it  is  best  to  be  straightforward  in  these 
matters.  These  two  adventurers  must  never 
return  to  London  alive." 

" Do  you  mean  to  murder  them,  then?"  asked 
Silas  Lloyd. 

"Nay.  then,**  said  Hewlett,  "you  use  harsh 
terms ;  but  this  I  know,  that  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  they  must  be  trapped  this  night.  They 
must  never  return  to  London  alive  1" 
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by  tbi8  deed ;  say  that  yon  will  not  aid  me  and  I 
will  seek  aid  elsewhere." 

**  I  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it/* 
said  Maxwell. 

"  And  /  the  same,**  echoed  Silas. 

"Good,"  growled  the  villain.  "Be  itao.  I 
wonld  rather  be  withoat  the  aid  of  cowards.  I 
will  see  to  this  job  myself.  I  will  wait  on  Pon- 
der's  Bridge  and  fire  at  them  as  they  pass. 
One  at  least  shall  not  escape  me." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room,  and  passed 
out  into  the  night  to  make  a  sniTay  of  the 
vicinity. 

If  he  thought  that  he  wonld  be  enabled  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  darkness  he  was  much 
mistaken,  for  it  was  early  dawn  when  he  saw 
the  approach  of  two  horsemen  along  the  wind- 
ing road. 

The  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  ambush  was 
a  bridge  which  had  been  thrown  over  a  imall 
stream  and  was  composed  of  rough  stones  and 
timbers. 

Here  and  there  amoncf  the  heavy  piles  were 
good  places  for  concealment,  and  he  was  enflft)led 
to  hide  himself  completely  by  ensconcing  him- 
self behind  a  great  black  beam  where  a  hole  in 
the  wood  seemed  formed  as  it  were  on  purpose 
to  receive  the  barrel  of  his  treacherous  neapon. 

On  came  the  unpnBpecting  pair. 

Eagerly,  carefully  the  murderer  watched  his 
prey,  his  guilty  heart  beating  high  with  malioe 
and  hate. 

Standing  there,  he  was  a  hateful  sight  to  aae ; 
his  face  ghastly  pale,  his  nostrils  distended, 
his  mouth  half  open,  his  bloodshot  eyes  glaring. 

He  was  the  very  impersonation  of  malignity 
and  hate. 

Yet  why  did  he  thus  wait  in  ambush  7 

Why  did  his  eyes  glisten  as  he  watched  the 
approach  of  the  armourer  and  his  apprentice  ? 

In  days  gone  by,  there  had  been  terrible  ill 
blood  between  the  armonrer  and  the  man 
Hewlett. 

A  fair  face  had  been  seen  by  both,  and  had 
cast  its  loviug  glance  on  one  only. 

Death  had  laid  its  icy  fingers  on  her  heart 
long,  long  ago,  but  still  the  hate  and  rivalry  was 
strong  in  the  mind  of  Hewlett  the  trooper. 

He  hated  Leslie  because  those  eyes  had 
beamed  upon  him;  because  those  lips  had 
breathed  into  his  ears  their  latest  sigh  ;  because 
those  arms  had  clasped  him  in  their  last  cold 
eubraoe. 

Bnspeoting  nothing,  the  two  horsemen  rapidly 
approached  the  bridge. 

As  they  did  so,  there  was  a  flash  and  a  report, 
and  Harold's  horse  fell  beneath  it. 

Hewlett  had  missed  his  aim  ! 

The  shot  intended  for  the  armonrer's  heart 
had  struck  down  the  steed  of  the  Toung  Ap- 
prentice. 

In  an  instant,  as  Harold  rolled  over  helplessly 
on  the  ground,  the  trooper  rushed  forward. 

*<Ha,  hal  friend  Hewlett  t'*  cried  Frank 
Leslie,  as  the  assassin  approached  him.  *'  Ha, 
ha !  It  is  you,  is  it  ?  We  will  make  short  work 
of  you  !*• 

As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  and 
cried  out  to  Harold,  who  had  now  ifsen  firam 
the  frround, 

'*Here,  Harold,  hold  my  hofie,  and  I  wiU 
give  you  a  lesson  in  sword-play." 


With  these  words,  he  drew  his  long  and  flash- 
ing sword,  and  swung  its  gleaming  blade  round 
his  head. 

"  Come  on,  Hewlett.  Ton  were  ever  a  malig- 
nant viper,    I  will  rid  the  world  of  you  now  1" 

The  trooper  was  no  coward,  but  he  saw  his 
disadvantage. 

*<  Villain  !  I  am  no  match  for  you  T*  he  cried. 
"You  are  two  to  one  I" 

The  armourer  laughed  loudly. 

**  Ho,  ho  1"  he  exclaimed.  '*  Have  you  so  far 
forgotten  Frank  Leslie,  that  yen  fancy  he  needs 
aid  in  fighting  with^one  man  7  My  apprentice 
here,  will  render  me  no  assistance.  I  have 
promised  him  a  lesson  in  sword-play,  and  I  will 
give  it  to  him.  The  best  point  in  the  lesson 
will  be  when  I  thrust  my  weapon  through  your 
heart,  and  still  its  oudignant  beatings  for 
ever  T* 

**  It  is  not  yet  done  !**  cried  Hewlett,  furiously, 
inflamed  now  mere  than  ever  by  the  sight  of 
the  man  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  rival  and 
enemy  still.  *'  Come  on ;  we  have  no  time  for 
talk !" 

The  contest  now  began. 

Hewlett  rushed  forward  furiously. 

His  deadly  hatred,  which  had  slumbered  so 
many  years,  had  been  aroused  fully,  and  he 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  adversary  as  the 
tiger  thirsts  for  the  blood  of  his  natarsJ  foe,  the 
lion. 

On !  merrily  clashed  the  steel  I 

How  brightly  flashed  the  blades  in  the  mom- 
utf  sun  as  it  broke  over  the  silent  landscape, 
gilding  alike  the  waters  of  the  stream,  and  the 
tree  tops,  and  the  still  meadows,  and  the  forms 
of  those  who  fought  to  the  death  en  the  banks 
of  the  purling  brook. 

The  armourer  was  in  brilliant  spirits. 

He  knew  his  foe  to  be  an  assassin^he  had 
seen  the  evidence  of  his  dastardly  cowardice, 
and  he  felt  a  glad  feeling  at  the  prospect  of 
riddin^:^  the  world  of  such  a  man. 

"  He,  ho  1"  he  cried,  as  a  sturdy  blow  de- 
scended on  the  trooper's  shoulder  and  disabled 
his  left  arm,  '*  ho,  ho.  Master  Hewlett,  that  is 
one  towards  the  amount  1  That  is  a  good  point, 
Harold ;  observe  it." 

<<  Villain,  my  right  arm  U  still  left  I"  shouted 
Hewlett,  in  a  voice  rendered  shrill  with  pain. 

Still  more  furiously  now  fell  his  blows— still 
more  cautious  became  the  armourer. 

At  leng^,  as  the  bleeding  of  the  wound  be- 
gan to  make  him  grow  more  weak,  he  staggered 
forirard,  and,  taking  immediate  advantage  of 
this,  the  armonrer  drew  back  his  sword  and 
plunged  it  np  to  the  hilt  in  the  body  of  bis 
enemy. 

*'  This,"  cried  he,  turning  towards  Harold, 
"  this  is  a  good  point  in  fencing  1** 

Glancing  in  the  direction  in  which  they  had 
ocnne,  they  saw  two  men  running  at  full  speed 
towards  them  with  drawn  swords. 

"  Ua  1  we  have  more  work,  Harold,**  cried 
the  armonrer.  "  Well,  well,  there  are  but  two  to 
two  ;  and  I  fancy  I  have  just  given  you  a  good 
lessen  with  the  sword.*' 

**  What  have  we  here  V*  cried  the  first  man, 
as  he  arrived  8t  the  spot  and  saw  the  body  of 
the  trooper  Hewlett  lying  grim  and  ghastly  and 
•tili  «n  the  groniid. 

**  A  dead  man,  as  yon  see,'*  sai4  Leelie. 
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The  new  oomen  gaeed  up  at  him  angrily. 

Th^  were  tiill,  Btoot,  big  fellows,  and  no 
deapicable  adyenariee. 

**  A  dead  man  !**  cried  the  taller  ol  the  two, 
"  I  see  it  ia  ft  dead  man ;  bnt  we  can*t  baye 
mnvderB  done  in  this  way.*' 

"  This  is  no  mnrder,*'  said  Leslie  ;  <*he  was  an 
MBBHin,  and  deserred  his  death.*' 

**  Wc  mast  haye  proof  of  that,"  cried  the  other, 
blosteringly. 

"What  proof?" 

"  Proof  before  the  jastioe." 

The  armourer  laaghed. 

*' You  think  we  are  going  before  a  justioe,** 
he  cried,  **  because  we  haye  been  shot  at  by  an 
aasaasini  and  haye  resented  it.  Not  this  time, 
ffood  masters.  Pick  np  this  carrion,  and  bury 
him  if  you  like,  bnt  as  for  ourselyes  we  are 
going  to  London.'* 

The  two  oonntrymen— for  sneh  they  seemed, 
in  spite  of  their  leathern  jerkins  and  swords— 
conferred  for  a  moment. 

The  armourer  took  no  notice  of  them,  bat 
busied  himself  with  seeing  to  the  saddle  of  the 
one  hovse  remaining  to  them. 

The  only  eyidence  that  he  knew  anything  of 
their  presence  was  that  he  kept  his  sword  in  his 
hand. 

After  a  moment  the  tall  stranger  spoke  again. 

<<Lobk  ye  here,  master,"  he  said. 

The  armourer  glanced  round  fieioely. 

<«Haye  a  care,  sir,*'  he  said  ;  '<ciyllity  can  be 
paid  for  and  inciyility  can  be  punished." 

The  other  laughed. 

**  Oh  f  my  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  **  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  nnciyil,  bnt  we  have  to  look  after  our 
own  interests.  The  land  on  which  you  now 
stand  is  my  property.*' 

**  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  me  7"  asked 
the  armonrec  '*  If  assassins  lurk  on  your  land 
it  is  my  duty  to  kill  them  there  as  well  as  any- 
where dse." 

**Tes,  that  maybe,"  returned  the  stranger: 
**and  it  is  my  dn^  to  see  that  I  an  not  accnsed 
for  your  malpractices.  You  must  oome  with  me 
before  the  justice  or  we  will  take  you  there." 

**  Good,"  replied  Leslie,  who,  as  I  haye  said, 
had  not  yet  returned  his  sword  to  its  sheath ; 
**  that  is  what  I  expected  ;  bnt  let  me  tell  you, 
my  friend,  that  it  will  take  more  than  yon  and 
yonr  friend  to  make  me  go  before  the  justice  if 
1  object  to  it.  liCt  ns  pass,  then ;  we  haye  special 
business  in  London,  and  cannot  be  delayea." 

The  two  men  who  had  so  strangely  taken  np 
the  quarrel  of  Hewlett  the  trooper  were  bo 
braggarts. 

What  thoy  threatened  tbsf  were  perfectly 
prepared  to  attempt. 

In  an  instant  two  gleaming  blades  flashed  ont 
eC  their  scabbards,  and  the  second  fight  of  the 
morning  had  begun. 

The  man  who  had  matched  himself  against 
Harold  was  a  tall  and  powerful  feBow,  and 
many  an  anxious  glance  the  armourer  cast  at  his 
yonng  friend,  who,  he  feand,  was  greatly  oyer- 


His  mind,  however,  was  soon  set  at  rest  upon 
this  point. 

What  the  Young  Apprentice  lacked  in  weight 
he  made  up  for  in  aoayity,  and  the  sum  soon 
found  that  he  had  quite  as  arach  as  he  eonld 
do  to  ward  ofi  his  impetnoos  young  fea» 


The  battle  did  not  last  long. 

The  champions  who  had  so  suddenly  taken 
np  the  cause  of  the  treacherous  trooper,  Luke 
Hewlett,  were  just  beginning  to  think  of  the 
propriety  of  beating  a  retreat,  when  a  cloud  of 
dust  was  seen  sweeping  along  the  road  which 
they  had  lately  trayersed. 

"Ah  1*'  cried  Harold,  "here  come  our  friends, 
and  instead  of  going  before  the  justice,  we  will 
take  these  two  fine  fellows  with  us  to  London.*' 

His  words  had  a  magical  effect. 

His  enemy,  wounded  and  weary,  glanced  at 
his  friend,  about  whose  ears  the  great  sword  of 
the  armouror  had  swung  to  a  merry  tune. 

They  understood  one  another  well  apparently, 
for  in  another  instant,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
they  fled  away  across  the  country. 

A  ringing  laugh  from  the  armourer  followed 
them. 

**  Well,  well,"  he  cried, "  I  am  glad  they  haye 
fled;  they  were  brave  fellows,  though  fighting  in 
a  mists&en  cause." 

"  Had  we  not  better  wait  until  our  friends 
oome  up^"  said  Harold ;  "  I  have  no  horse,  and 
they,  perhaps,  may  supply  me  with  one  P" 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  armourer ;  **  and  in  the  mean* 
time  we  will  search  this  fellow.  Who  knows 
what  treasonable  papers  maybe  concealed  about 
his  person  7" 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  knelt  down 
by  the  side  of  ths  dead  body  and  began  search- 
ing the  pockets. 

**  Ah,ah  1"  he  cried,  after  a  moment ;  "  what 
haye  we  here  7  See,  Harold,  it  is  a  safe  conduct ; 
read  it,  it  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  than  to 
me." 

Harold  took  it  and  opened  it. 

On  the  outside  was  written  *'  ?afe  conduct," 
within  were  the  words,  **Let  the  bearer  of  this 
pass  whereyer  be  pleases.    Cromwell." 

It  another  pocket  was  found  a  second  one. 

It  was  almost  the  same,  except  the  signature : 
<<  Let  the  bearer,"  it  said,  "  be  admitted  wher- 
eyer he  demands  entrance.  He  is  a  good  and 
faithful  friend.    Charles  Bex." 

"  These  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold,"  said 
Harofd,  as  he  placed  them  in  his  breast.  **  These 
may  be  the  means,  not  only  of  saying  me,  but 
of  sayine  dear  friends  also." 

In  a  few  moments  the  guard,  with  the  king 
in  their  middle,  arrived,  and  Harold  and  the 
armourer  joined  company  vrith  them  to  Hurst 
CasUe. 


OHAPTBB  XX. 

THE  KING  AT  HUB8T  CABTLE— THE  KXECimON 
FIE45T  THOUGHT  OF  —  THE  RULE  OF  THE 
ARMY^A  FRE8H  PLAN  FOR  RELEASING  THE 
KING— THE  ALSATIAN  CAPTAIN  ONCE  MORE 
—THE  DISGUISE— QT7ELF  PREPARING  HIS  EX- 
PEDITION. 

The  king  was  <mce  more  in  olose  confinement. 

The  man  who  had  lorded  it  so  wdl— who  had 
been  an  ornament  to  a  court  whidh  was  a 
wondrous  comparison  to  the  libertine  one  of 
his  eldest  son — ^was  still  a  prisoner. 

Cromwell,  and  the  other  Republicans,  knew 
weU  to  what  fate  the  king  was  destined. 

Stem  JQstioe  desiuuided  his  head  for   the 
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headB  he  had  taken,  and  ib^  were  reaolved 
that  thia  stern  joatioe  ahonld  be  meted  to  him, 

Tet  there  was  an  affectation  still  of  respect  to 
him. 

While  Charles  was  at  Hampton  Court  Crom* 
well  held  constant  oommnnication  with  him. 

Yarioiis  stories  are  told  in  relation  to  this. 

Some  say  that  the  f  atnre  Lord  Protector  of 
England  was  treating  for  honours  for  himself ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  stated  that  he  went 
there  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  treat 
with  the  Parliament  on  terms  which  would 
haye  saved  him  from  his  fate. 

The  king  himself  was  surprised  at  his  kind- 
ness. 

He  was  allowed  the  attendance  of  one  of  his 
own  ohi^lains,  and  he  had  also,  through  Crom- 
well's interference,  the  happiness  of  once  more 
embracing  his  children,  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  Princess  Klizabeth. 

Now  all  was  changed. 

For  some  reason  or  another  Cromwell  kept 
aloof  from  him. 

Perhaps  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  two 
attempts  at  escape,  which  he  had  made  by  the 
adyice  of  foolish  friends. 

The  GoYemment  of  England  was  entirely 
vested  in  the  army,  from  whose  members  a 

rues  of  council  was  selected,  which,  under 
appellation  of  grandees,  dictated  in  Uieform 
of  a  petition  the  course  which  it  behoYCd  Par- 
liament to  pursue. 

It  was  from  these  persons  that  the  idea 
emanated  of  trying  the  king  publicly  for  high 
treason. 

The  king's  friends  had  a  suspitdon  aa  to  what 
kind  of  fate  would  await  their  royal  master. 

In  fact,  the  queen  herself,  even  before  she  had 
seen  the  vision  on  the  clifh  at  Dover,  had  spoken 
to  Lord  Stantonbridge  upon  the  subject,  and 
had  entreated  him  in  her  absence  to  watch  over 
the  king's  safety. 

«<  CromweU  wiU  have  his  blood,*'  she  said.  "  I 
know  he  meant  that  from  the  first." 

However  wrong  this  idea  might  have  been  at 
the  Um^  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  execution 
of  the  king,  first  suggested  by  Lreton,  had  been 
now  resolved  on  by  Cromwell. 

The  king's  friends,  therefore,  had  determined 
upon  maldng  one  more  effort  to  release  him 
nbm  custody,  before  the  time  for  the  trial  was 
fixed. 

Quelf,  the  dwarf,  had  now  won  for  himself 
something  of  a  prestige. 

His  murderous  dasger  had  successfully  taken 
the  place  of  the  ponderous  sword  of  the  eiant, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  a  young  and  brave 
friend  of  the  Bepublican  cause  had  fallen  by 
his  cowardly  knife. 

He  had,  moreover,  assisted  the  queen  in  her 
fiight,  and  won,  thereby,  the  golden  opinion  of 
many  cavaliers,  who  would  never  have  coun- 
tenanced him,  had  they  known  how  manv 
innocent  lives  had  been  taken  under  the  doak 
of  political  necessity. 

Qoelf,  therefore,  was  immediately  thought  of 
by  Lord  Baymond  as  the  most  likely  and  proper 
person  to  intrast  with  the  arrangements  for  die 
enterprise. 

Lord  Baymond,  being  a  man  who  was  entirely 
devoid  of  oonsdenoe  and  compunction,  never 


for  one  moment  remembered  how  much  ho  was 
prejudicing  the  king's  cause  by  connecting  him 
Willi  an  assassin. 

To  Quelf,  therefore,  was  assigned  the  ofiice  of 
collecting  together  a  band  of  fierce  and  des- 
perate spirits,  who  would  be  ready  to  enter  into 
any  perilous  enterprise  for  gain ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  dwarf  paid  a  visit  once  more  to  his 
friends  in  Alsatia. 

He  had  not  forgotten  that  upon  the  last  oc- 
casion of  his  meeting  Captain  Lackland,  that 
worthy  was  upon  the  side  of  Cromwell ;  but  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  sight  of  a  few  golden 
pieces  would  seenre  his  services  to  whichever 
side  required. 

Upon  receiving  the  intimation,  therefore,  of 
what  he  was  required  to  do,  Quelf  immediately 
quitted  the  old  house  by  the  river,  where  he 
had,  for  a  time^  ensconced  himself,  and  made 
for  the  inn  where  the  terribie  combat  had 
taken  place  between  Harold  and  the  king's 
troops. 

B!e  found  the  Alsatian  seated  by  the  fire»  with 
his  usual  tankard  of  ale  before  him. 

There  was  one  thing  unusual  in  his  appear- 
ance, however. 

His  face  was  pale,  and  his  red  nose  had  be- 
come greatly  modified  in  colour. 

His  left  arm  was  in  a  sling,  and  a  large 
protuberance  en  the  shoulder  showed  that  he 
was  still  bandaged. 

"Ton  are  not  dead,  then,  yon  ruffian,"  cried 
Quelf. 

'*  No^  but  very  near  it,"  groaned  the  certain. 
"  Tour  cursed  sword  very  nearly  gave  me  pepper. 
I  wonder  that  you  show  yourself  here,  where 
all  my  friends  may  set  upon  you." 

*<  Oh,"  said  Quelf.  **  I  fear  them  not.  I  bring 
news  of  gold  in  plentv,  and  I  know  that  the 
sight  of  that  will  banish  all  feelings  of  animo- 
sity." 

*'  Ah,  ah  1  my  young  friend,"  said  the  captain, 
"you  are  right ;  gold  salves  most  wounds ;  but 
I  fear  me  if  much -has  to  be  done  to  earn  this 
tKasnre  I  shall  be  of  little  use  to  you.  Armida 
has  had  but  little  chance  of  work  of  late,  for  my 
shonlder  is  in  the  most  accursed  pain." 

*«  I  WiU  goelaewhere,"  said  Quelf.  «<  Where  is 
Badstook?^' 

*<I  know  not,"  returned  Lackland ;  "he  dia- 
appeaied  on  the  night  jon  attacked  me,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  where  hehas  concealed  himself." 

**  Well,  I  must  seek  some  of  your  fellows," 
said  QueU ;  **  you  oannot  suppose  that  I  should 
come  here  after  a  cowardly  fellow  like  you." 

So  saying,  the  dwarf  quitted  the  room,  and 
walked  into  the  bar. 

The  Alsatian  followed  him  with  anger  in  his 
^es. 

Th^  were  lighted  up  by  the  blase  of  hatred 
which  one  mient  eiq[>ect  to  see  in  the  orbs  of 
some  animal  that  is  Iconsdous  of  its  own  weak- 
ness and  inability  to  punish  or  destroy  its 


!  my  fine  fellow,"  cried  he,  shaking  his 
fist  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  "1*11  be  even 
with  you.  There  ii  no  use  in  threatening  you 
with  my  s¥rord,  or  my  valorous  arm  should 
destroy  you  like  a  thunderbolt.  But,  no.  My 
right  hand  is  powerless  from  weakness ;  I  must 
punish  you  by  stealth." 
He  rose  accordingly,  and  listened  at  the  door. 
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He  had  no  sooner  reacbed  his  post  of  observa- 
tion than  he  heard  the  sound  of  Qnelfs  voice. 

*•  Ah  I  my  worthy  landlord,"  he  cried,  "  you 
are  here  at  last,  then  ;  I  began  to  fear  that  yon 
were  asleep  in  the  arms  ot  Baochns.*' 

'*  No,  my  yonng  friend,  I  was  attending  to  my 
spouse,  who  is  a  little  the  worse  for  ale,  I  must 
admit.  But  tell  me,  what  brings  yon  among 
us?** 

•'Business.    Gold.'* 

The  landlord  laughed. 

'<  Ha  1  ha  I*'  he  cried.  "  1  trust  you  are  not 
seeking  it.  I  could  scarcely  dream  of  a  worse 
spot  than  this  in  which  to  seek  treasure.  All 
Alsatia  sosxoely  hold,  I  verily  believe,  one  geld 
coin." 

"No,  no,"  said  Qnelf,  «I  seek  nothing.  I 
bring  coin.  I  bring  news  of  large  sums  of  gold. 
Where  is  nadstoek  V* 

"  Well,  he  has  not  been  here  much  of  late.  I 
think  me  he  has  peculiar  reasons  for  keeping 
quiet  just  now,  as  he  fears  I  shall  distress  him 
for  his  score,  which  I  am  sure  is  wrong.  If  he 
pays,  well  and  good ;  if  he  pays  not^  well  and 
good  also,  I  take  my  chance." 

'But  where  is  hef     I  must  see  him  this 

:ht|**  returned  Qnelf,  impatiently. 

cdl,  well,  mutt  is  a  strong  word.  What  you 
mesn  is,  that  you  will  if  you  can.  He  is 
stopping  at  the  '  Crown  and  Keys,'  in  Whlte- 
friars  Street.  It  is  ten  chances  to  one,  however, 
that  he  wiU  not  see  you  at  all." 

**  Good.  If  he  will  not  he  loses  mon^.  And 
where  is  Rae  Conington  T" 

"With  him." 

"And  Flemynge^  and  Hastropp,  and  Stevens, 
and  all  the  others,  they  are  all  wanted  V 

"  What,  aU  Alsatia?" 

"No ;  ten  stout  hearts." 

"  Then,  see  Radstock  first,  unlen  our  worthy 
captain  within  there— our  Prince  of  Liai»— will 
aid  you." 

"Prince  of  Liars  am  I?"  thought  Lackland. 
Take  care  I  don't  prove  myself  the  Prince  ot 
Thieves  also,  and  lighten  your  purse,  my  fine 
fellow,  to  revenge  this  insult.** 

''  Oh,  he  is  no  use.  He  only  crows  on  his  own 
dunghill ;  move  him  from  it  and  he  la  of  no 
utility.  Thanks  for  your  news.  Let  me  have 
some  ale  and  I  will  go.  Here,  within  there, 
Lackland,  you  lame  dove ;  oome  out  and  drink.*' 

There  was  a  little  dday  on  the  captain's  part 
as  he  had  no  desire  to  be  found  eavesdropping ; 
but,  after  a  few  momenta,  he  emerged. 

"  Ho,  ho  1  here  is  ale,"  he  said.  "  Yon  have 
money  f" 

"In  plenty." 

"  Then,  as  you  said  money  is  a  good  salve 
for  wounds,  let  me  have  some." 

"  Here  is  a  gold  piece,"  said  the  dwarf,  fling- 
ing one  down  on  the  counter, "  but  seek  no  more. 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  kill  you,  but  as  I  did  not, 
and  wounds  are  painful,  drink." 

After  a  few  moments  Quelf  quitted  the  house. 

The  captain  waited  until  there  remained  no 
farther  doubt  of  this  fact,  and  then  addressed 
the  landlord. 

"Friend  Matthew,"  he  said,  "yon  see  this 
piece  of  gold  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"You  know  its  worth  r 

"I  do." 


"Then,  with  the  exception  of  a  litCle  pieoe  of 
silver,  which  I  will  keep  for  my  to*moRow'a 
dinner,  I  will  give  it  to  you  on  one  condition." 

"Name  it." 

"  I  heard  yon  say  your  wife  was  inebriated." 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  it  will  be  easy  enough  for  yon 
to  procure  some  of  her  dothes  Y" 

"  Yes.  But  why,  in  the  name  of  reason,  do 
you  ask  this  ?" 

"  Because  t  wish  to  go  out  in  disguise.  Your 
wife  is  an  immense  woman  and  her  clothes  will 
fit  me  well.  Come,  say  it  is  a  bargain,  and  the 
money  is  yours  ?" 

"  No,  no,  my  fine  fellow,  the  dothea  aie  worth 
more  than  eight  shillings.'* 

"Yea ;  but  I  will  return  them  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  shall  not  deceive  yon.  I  wish  to  avenge 
my  wrongs." 

"Well,"  said  the  landlord,  "I  wiU  assist 
yon.  Go  into  yonder  room—- no  one  is  there. 
Slip  the  things  1  shall  give  you  over  your  own, 
and  make  the  best  of  your  way  out  before  some 
one  recognises  you." 

The  captain  did  at  once  as  he  was  bidden. 

In  a  very  short  time,  aided  by  the  landlord, 
he  had  endued  himself  hito  the  loose  robe  and 
ample  petticoats,  which  the  landladv  as  a  rule 
wore  for  best,  and  having  concealed  his  mous- 
tache and  beard  by  placing  over  them  a  thick 
fall,  he  saUied  forth  into  the  night  in  search  of 
Quelf. 

In  the  meantime  the  dwarf  proceeded  quickly 
through  the  dark  streets  towards  the  "  Crown 
and  Keys." 

When  he  arrived  there  he  knocked  at  the 
bar  boldly,  and  asked  for  Radstock. 

The  landlord  eyed  him  suspiciouslv. 

"What  do  you  want  with  him  ?"  be  asked. 

"  To  put  money  in  his  pocket." 

**  Well,  you  don't  look  a  beauty,  I  must  sav," 
said  Boniface;  "but  I  suppose  it's  all  right. 
Oh  1  here  is  Radstock ;  see,  here's  a  young 
fellow  who  wants  to  speak  with  you." 

"Ah,  Quelf  I"  eried  Radstock,  who  looked 
grim  and  pale  enough  for  a  ghost,  "  what  want 
your 

"I  want  to  place  money  in  your  pocket,  my 
friend,"  he  said.  "  Come  with  me  and  I  wiU 
tell  you." 

"  Willingly,"  said  Radstock ;  •<  I  am  in  lore 
need  of  money." 

And  they  both  went  out  together. 

The  landlord  eyed  them  curiously. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  would  think  twice  before 
rd  trust  myself  out  with  such  an  ill-looking 
fellow  as  that." 

"  Well,  they  seem  friends,"  answered  one  of 
the  customeri, "  and  I'm  sure,  as  to  looks,  there 
is  not  much  to  choose  between  them." 

"Now,  then,"  said  Radstock,  arsoon  as  they 
had  sannteoced  down  to  the  river-side,  never 
observing  that  their  movements  were  watched 
by  a  strange-looking  woman,  "now,  then,  what 
is  it  that  yon  wish  <n  me  f " 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  find  for  me  ten  brave 
and  trusty  spirits.^' 

"  Fer  what  purpose  ?" 

"To  save  the  king." 

<*  Heaven  preserve  his  majesty,"  said  Radstock, 
raising  his  haft* 
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**Tei ;  or  HesfBii  ptHWre  Cromwell;  wldch- 
eter  pays  beit.** 

"  Pireoisely  so ;  bat  jesting  KNKrt,  where  is  th<s 
kingr 

^AtHnnlOaMle." 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done  f " 

^  I  know  not ;  the  InttmetionB  are  not  giren.*' 

"  When  do  yon  require  the  men  f " 

**  to*mon:ow  night." 

"  They  shall  be  in  readiness.  And  the  re- 
ward?" 

<*WiU  be  magflifioent." 

«*  Good.    Hate  yoil  any  gold  now  V* 

"  A  little.    Do  yon  want  some  f ** 

<<I>o  I  want  some  i  What  a  question.  Yes, 
I  do,  indeed.  Thank  yon  ;  those  two  will  do. 
To-momw  night  at  eight  o'clock  I  will  be  here 
with  nine  men,  determined  fellows." 

«*I  will  be  here,"  said  Qaelf,  as  he  passed 
down  towards  the  sfK>t  where  he  had  left  his 
boat }  ''and  now  then  for  making  Kelly  Dyser 
mora  seenre  dariag  my  absenoe.*' 

CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  STARTING  OF  THE  EXPEDITION  ^  THB 
STBAKGB  WOUAK  ONOE  MOXE— THE  KINQ 
ASLEEP->THB  ENTRANCE  BY  THE  WINDOW 
•—THE  MASKED  CAVALIER  —  QITELF  IN 
TROUBLE. 

On  the  following  night,  at  eight  o'clock,  Bad- 
stock  and  his  men  were  ready  at  the  appointed 
pltoe  of  meeting. 

So  also  was  Lackland. 

No  sooner  had  Qaelf  quitted  Radstook  on  the 
peoeding  night,  than  the  old  Alsatian  buUy  ran 
home,  doffed  his  disgniae,  and  proceeded  once 
more  to  the  "  Crown  and  Eeysw'^ 

Here  he  soon  oontrived  to  rob  Badstook  of 
one  of  his  gold  pieces,  though  he  failed  signally 
in  all  attempts  to  worm  his  secret  oat  of  him. 

Having  secnred  the  money,  however,  he  was 
enabled  to  borrow  once  more  the  dress  belong- 
ing to  the  landlady ;  and  accordiogly,  when  the 
ten  Alsatians  stood  ready  on.  the  river-idde,  the 
strange-looking  woman  was  standing  watching 
them  in  a  door-way. 

Qaelf  was  panctoal  to  his  word,  and  a  very 
few  minates  after  the  hour,  he  landed  his  boat, 
together  with  a  tall,  masked  man. 

This  last  was  Lord  Baymond. 

^So  these  are  our  fellows,"  said  the  latter. 

«  Yes,  my  lord." 

**  And  a  good,  strong-looking  set  of  knaves 
they  seem,"  cried  Baymond.  *'  My  men,  enter 
yonder  boat.  It  is  large  enough  to  hold  twice 
your  number,  /will  take  the  steering  of  it ;  so 
row  quickly,  and  we  will  leave  London  behind 
OS  as  fast  as  we  can." 

The  men  entered  the  boats  at  once,  and,  in  a 
very  few  minates  they  were  rowing  at  a  rapid 
psiee  akmg  the  atlent  highway. 

When  they  reached  a  put  of  the  ooentry 
considerably  beyond  the  old  house  where  Qnelf 
had  located  himself,  Lord  Baymond  gave  the 
word  to  halt,  and  ateered  right  for  shore. 

Here  they  landed,  and.  In  a  little  solitary 
meadow  he  gave  them  their  instmctions. 

These  were  few  and  simple. 

He  distributed,  then,  some  money  among 
them,  and  they  prooeeded  in  a  body  to  a  spot 
where  a  pleasant  twinkling  light  showed  where 
an  inn  awaited  them. 


Here  eleven  horses  awaited  them,  and,  after 

Sirtakfnff  of  refreshment,  they  started  towards 
urst  Castle. 

It  was  midnight  at  HorSt  Castle. 

The  king  was  asleep,  goarded  aS  asnal  by  a 
grim-looking  trooper. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  guarded  Charles  Stnart  that 
any  attempt  at  rescue  would  be  made  from 
without,  and  everything  within  and  around  the 
castle  was  profoundly  quiet. 

The  king  had  that  day  been  studying  deeply, 
and  his  sleep  was,  therefore,  heavy  and  unbroken. 

He  did  not  notice,  then,  the  strange  noises 
that  suddenly  disturbed  the  quiet  hours  of  early 
morning,  nor  did  he  see  the  masked  faces  that 
appear^  unexpectedly  at  the  casement. 

Certainly  the  noise  was  not  loud,  as  the 
window  was  tliro?ni  open.  Quelf  and  Lord 
Baymond  entered  the  room  before  the  drowsy 
trooper  who  sat  by  the  fire  knew  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  danger  of  being  rescued. 

Quelf,  however,  stumbled  slightly  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and  the  trooper  sprang  up. 

*'  Quick,  wake  the  king,"  cried  Loid  Baymond  ; 
**  I  will  settle  this  fellow." 

He  was  reckoning  without  his  host,  however. 

The  trooper,  seeing  that  his  enemies  were  two 
to  one,  flew  to  the  bell-rope,  and  pulled  it 
violently  before  he  attempted  to  make  any 
resistance. 

He  had  but  just  time  to  execute  this  plan,  for 
in  another  moment  Lord  Baymond  dashed  upon 
him,  pistol  in  himd. 

The  unfortunate  trooper  had  no  time  to  draw 
his  sword,  and  being  rash  enough  to  cry  out 
even  in  this  moment  of  perils  he  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  loyalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  Cummon- 
wealth  by  receiving  the  contents  of  the  spy's 
weapcii  in  his  head. 

The  kins  woke,  on  hearing  the  loud  report. 

He  sat  half  up  in  the  bed,  and  gazed  round 
him  with  some  degree  of  alarm. 

**  What  is  it  you  want  with  me?"  he  cried. 
**  Have  I  not  wandered  about  already  sufficiently 
that  you  rouse  me  up  thus  in  the  dead  of 
night?' 

"  Hush,  sire  t**  cried  Lord  Baymond,  advanc- 
ing.   **  We  have  come  to  save  you." 
^  In  an  iastcnt  Charles  Stuart  understood  the 
situation. 

Leaping  up,  he  mm  just  about  to  hurry  on  his 
dlothes,  when  a  loud  damour  was  heard  without. 

"  Ha  1"  oried  Qnelf,  <'our  men  are  discovered. 
We  shall  have  hot  work  of  it  yet  tonight." 

Lord  Baymond  rushed  to  the  window. 

Beneath  it  he  had  left  the  ten  Alsatians 
hidden  in  the  shadows  of  the  old  castle,  while 
the  few  Boyalist  troopers,  who  could  now  be  in- 
dnoed  to  join  such  an  enterprise,  were  stationed 
at  the  great  gate  to  create  a  diversion  in  case 
any  disturbance  took  place  at  any  other  point. 

As  he  glanced  out  he  could  see  a  crowd  of 
harrying,  struggling  forms ;  ceuld  hear  oriee  of 
deflanoe  and  the  flash  of  swords. 

"Sire,"  cried  Lord  Baymond,  *<this  is 
most  unfortunate ;  my  people  are  engaged  be- 
low ;  there  is  no  time  to  lose  ;  follow  me  at 
once ;  we  may  just  succeed  in  pushing  tlnrongh 
their  ranks. 

**  Pat  out  the  light  there,"  said  the  king,  "  or 
we  shall  be  seen  descending." 

*'True,  true,"  replied  ^ymond,  extinguish- 
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iog  the  lamp.  '^And  now,  your  majesfy,  are 
yon  ready  V* 

<*I  am/'  said  Charles;  <<bat  tell  me»*'  he 
added,  luspiciotuly,  *'are  yon  alone  In  thia 
enterprise  7" 

**  I  have  twenty  good  men  and  trae  with  me." 

^  None  of  my  court  ?^none  of  my  tziends  7*' 

''Yes,  sire,  Lord  Stantonbridge  commands  the 
troopers ;  Sir  Percival  Heatherdale  and  Lord 
Milmaa  are  here ;  and  many  otheis.  Why  do 
yon  hesitate,  sire?  Can  yon  sospect  me  of 
treason?" 

"Alas  I  I  know  not  who  Is  a  traitor  dnoe  I 
am  one  myself,  aooording  to  my  worthy  judges. 
Lead  on—I  foUow." 

They  reached  the  window. 

All  was  darkness  now ;  but  they  could  see 
the  struggling  mass  below,  and  hear  their  cries 
and  the  clash  of  their  weapons. 

Just  as  Lord  Raymond  was  about  to  step  out, 
a  dark  form  rose  up  between  him  and  the  sky. 

*'  Whom  have  we  here  f *'  cried  Baymond. 
**  Is  i(  you.  SUntonbridge  ?" 

^*  No.  It  is  Colonel  Harpendenr-a  tme  friend 
of  England.    What,  ho  1  there  within." 

"  We  are  surprised,*'  cried  Raymond,  striring 
in  rain  to  beat  back  the  intruder. 

flis  words  were  tme. 

In  another  instant  the  room  was  full  of  light 
and  a  score  of  Puritan  soldiers  poured  in. 

"  Cut  him  down  and  fly,  your  majesty,*'  cried 
Lord  Raymond,  among  whose  villanies  the  apicit 
of  loyalty  was  yet  triumphant. 

"  No,"  said  Charles,  firmly,  <*  no ;  no  more 
life  shall  be  lost  through  me.  This  is  my  last 
attempt  at  escape." 

Qaelf  and  his  emplciyer  were  the  next  moment 
prisoners. 

"  (Gentlemen,**  said  Charles,  to  Colonel  Har- 
penden  and  his  followers,  **let  this  friend  of 
mine  go,  and  this  poor  servitor  of  his.  If  he  has 
done  wrong  set  it  down  to  his  foolish  regard  for 
my  person  and  nothing  more." 

^^  I  regret,  your  majesty/'  returned  Colonel 
Harpenden,  coldly,  ^  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  grant  your  request.  The  very  fact  of  bin 
wearing  a  mask  is  a  proof  that  he  has  no 
desire  to  be  seen.  lie  is,  doubtless,  some  traitor 
to  our  cause." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  king,  "but^  as  I  aald 
before,  it  is  his  affection  for  me  which  has  led 
him  into  this  error.    Let  me  suflter,  not  him." 

The  colonel  bowed. 

"  As  I  before  told  your  majesty,  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  set  these  persons  free,"  he  replied. 

Then,  taming  to  the  soldiera,  he  said, 

"  These  are  your  prisoners,  take  them  to  the 
Bound  Tower." 

In  a  few  minutes  jnore  the  window  was 
dosed,  the  tmmp  of  soldiers  died  away  and  the 
king  was  again  in  the  custody  of  a  watcher. 

''Your  majesty,"  said  the  man,  pointing 
to  the  blood  on  the  floor  ^the  blood  of  the  slain 
trooper,  "  your  majesty,  murder  has  been  done. 
Save  me  from  my  friends,  say  I,  if  they  help  me 
in  this  way." 

The  king  now  once  more  retired  to  bed. 

Bat  not  to  rest 

Before  his  eyes  floated  dismal  visions —dis- 
mal, gloomy,  indistinct  visions  of  hideous  deeds ; 
and,  as  a  finale,  a  scene  of  execution,  in  which 
the  faces  of  the  exeouticmer  and  the  victim  ware 
both  concealed. 


Yet  the  form  of  the  latter  was  familiar  to 
him. 

It  was  his  own  1 

Meanwhile,  Qnelf  and  Lord  Baymond  were 
conducted  to  a  dark,  cold,  stone  chamber  be- 
neath  the  ground. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  latter,  to  one  of  the 
guard  who  was  left  with  them,  "  are  my  fellows 
all  taken?" 

'*  I  do  not  know." 

«  Qan  you  ascertain  7" 

"  No.  You  wUl  know  better  whan  your  trial 
comes  on." 

"  And  when  wiU  that  be  7" 

"  To-morrow,  at  daybreak." 

"So  soon?  Cannot  I  oommnnicate  with 
Cromwell?" 

"  There  will  be  no  time,"  returned  the  solemn 
FuriUn.  "  We  give  short  shrift  to  traitors  hwa." 

"  We  are  no  traitors.  We  came  here^"  said 
Baymond,  as  a  sudden  idea  occurred  to  him, 
"we  came  here  to  convey  the  king  to  London. 
Cromwell  Ib  our  friend.  There  will  be  a  short 
ahrift  to  any  one  who  executes,  without  his 
orders,  one  of  his  best  soldiers." 

"  And  this  misshapen  wretch,  here ;  is  he^  too,> 
a  friend  of  our  great  commander  7"  said  tke 
man,  sneeringly. 

"  He  is  a  known  and  tried  flerrant" 

"Then,"  returned  the  trooper,  "be  assured 
that  if  yon  are  friends  of  Cromwell,  your  trial 
will  be  secret,  your  execution  secret,  your  burial 
secret^  and  no  one  will  know  of  your  fate." 

"  Than  we  are  in  a  nest  of  Boyalists  I"  cried 
Baymond ;  "  and  the  king  has  betrayed  us  l" 

"  No,"  answered  the  man,  "  no ;  you  are  not 
among  Boyalists,  but  among  men  who  fanoy 
that  sometimes  Cromwell  trusts  the  wrong 
persons.  At  any  rate,  make  your  peace  with 
Heaven,  for  to-morrew  morning  yon  will  have 
no  time  left  to  you  for  preparation." 

In  this  conversation  Qoelf  did  not  join. 

He  sat  moodily  by  the  fire,  looking  at  the 
flames,  and  grinning  malignantly  at  the  thought 
that  if  ke  suffered  there  would  be  one  in  Loadun, 
who,  however  innooent,  would  suffer  a  hideous 
death  as  a  kind  of  sacri  dee  to  his  shade ! 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

QUELF'8  HOME— THE  NEGRO  GIRL— THE  INNER 
CHAMBKE  —  THE  CAPTIVE  —  STARVATION  I 
— THE  WAIL  OP  DISTRESS  1— THE  LOVELY 
SUFFERER— THE  VOICES  OF  FRIENDS— THE 
ATTACK  ON  THE  APPRENTICES— AN  ENEMY 
ONCE  MORE. 

When  Quelf  carried  Nelly  Dyser  fainting  and 
terrified  from  the  house  of  her  father,  where  so 
many  hideous  scenes  had  been  shown  to  her,  he 
placed  her  into  a  boat,  and,  with  his  blood- 
stained oompanions,  rowed  away  towards  the 
old  boose  by  the  river,  which  he  had  salaokad 
for  his  home. 

The  house  was  half  in  ruins. 

It  was  originally  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  a 
miller,  and  the  shattered  remains  «f  the  mill, 
with  its  ragged  arms  and  huge  bnAen  whad, 
could  still  be  seen,  though  the  birds  ware  mmt 
the  only  oocapants  of  it. 

A  few  rooms,  undestioyad  by  shot  aad  flre^ 
still  remained  on  the  gron^  floor,  while  up 
above  one  solitary  chamber  was  yet  shaltered 
from  tha  winds. 
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To  reach  this  700  had  to  mount  a  winding 
BtaircaBey  trembling  from  the  weakness  of  its 
sapport,  even  in  quiet  weather,  but  swajing  to 
and  fro  perilouslv  when  the  atormy  winds  howled 
around  the  building. 

On  reaching  this  place,  on  the  night  of  the 
attack  on  the  house  of  the  mountebuiif,  Quelf 
at  once  asoended  the  staircase,  and  placed  his 
oaptiye  in  this  upper  room. 

**  What  hideous  place  is  this  V*  exclaimed  the 
girl,  as  he  placed  her  on  a  conch,  and  then 
stood  regarding  her  with  a  gloomy  smile: 
"what  abominable  misery  and  shame  am  I 
doomed  to  now  ?** 

"  Yon  are  my  prisoner,"  he  said,  gloating  over 
the  wMtchednesB  she  felt 

"I  know  i^  Isee  it."  she  cried,  "yet  wUl I 
die  ere  you  snail  keep  me  here.  I  will  destroy 
myself  that  I  may  not  be  forced  to  gaze  upon 
your  hideous  face." 

"And  how,  pray  r* 

**  I  will  fling  mytelf  from  yonder  window.'* 

•<  It  is  strongly  barred." 

*<  I  will ;  yet  stay.  I  will  not  betray  to  you 
my  means  of  safety.  No.  Keep  me  here  as  rou 
will ;  but  remembinr,  the  firat  insult  shall  be  my 
death  warrant.*' 

**  1  mean  no  insnlti"  said  Quelf ;  *'  yon  shall  be 
my  wife,  my  own  wife,  and  I  will  make  you  a 
fine  lady  instead  of  a  street  danceri  one  who 
plashes  through  mud  and  mire  to  please  the 
Tttlgar  thtong.  Oh  I  Nelly,  you  do  not  know 
how  I  lore  you.  Gire  me  but  one  word  of  en- 
couragement and  I  will  tell  you  that  which  will 
bring  ]oy  into  your  heart  for  ever.** 

He  threw  himedlf  on  hla  knees  before  her,  and 
eeising  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

She  tore  herself  from  him. 

"  Back !"  she  cried,  "back  !  I  cannot  and  will 
not  listen  to  you.  I  detest,  I  loAthe  the  sight 
of  yon.  Never  will  I  breathe  oiie  word  of  en- 
couragement, even  if  an  abyss  of  ruin  is  yawning 
for  me^never,  if  my  fate  is  a  deatn  more 
terrible  than  my  mind  can  well  conceive.  Moh- 
Bter  and  villain  I — misshapen  imp  of  Satan  1— 
assassin  of  my  father  I  leave  me  1'* 

Qaelf  sprang  up. 

The  grin  of  a  demon .  distorted  hia  hideous 
face* 

"Yon  are  complimentary,"  he  said;  "but  I 
trust  that  a  little  longer  sojourn  in  this  place 
will  teach  you  better  manners.  And  now  fare- 
well. You  see  there  is  a  bed,  and  a  good  one. 
too,  for  your  reception.  I  will  send  you  some  om 
who  will  attend  to  it.  Remember,  although 
you  have  used  such  offensive  terms  to  me,  I  still 
repeat,  give  me  one  word  of  encouragement  and 
I  will  tell  yon  that  which  will  give  your  heart  joy 
for  ever." 

The  girl  did  not  condescend  to  reply. 

Quelf  cast  at  her  a  glance  full  of  anger  and 
hatred,  and  then  silently  quitted  the  little 
chamber. 

One  look  around  it  suffered  to  show  Nelly 
D>aer  the  wretchedness  of  her  new  home. 

A  dull  and  spluttering  oiUlamp,  suqwnded  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  showed  her  that  the 
entire  furniture  consisted  of  a  truckle  bed,  a 
small  couch,  a  chair  and  a  table. 

There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  the 
window  was,  as  Quelf  had  said,  closely  barred. 

"  In  this  plaoe^*  she  murmured,  "  I  shall  soon 
die.    Oh  I   would  that  I  could  let  Max  know 


where  I  am ;  he  would  not  only  give  me  my 
liberty,  but  avenge  the  murder  of  my  father.** 

The  attendant  of  whom  Quelf  had  spoken  was 
a  negro  gfel,  who  though  very  little,  had  nearly 
attained  the  same  age  as  Nelly  herself. 

She  was  dressed  in  very  gaudy  colours,  With 
huffo  rings  in  her  ears,  a  yellow  handkerchief 
tied  round  her  head,  and  a  red  sash  round  her 
waist 

She  looked  with  an  expression  of  pity  and 
wonder  at  the  beautiful  young  girl  as  she  entered 
the  room,  but  to  all  Nelly  Dyser's  inquiries  she 
vouchsafed  no  reply. 

On  the  evening  before  Quelf *s  expedition  to 
Hurst  Castle,  which  was  some  days  after  her 
abduction  from  her  father's  house,  the  dwarf 
entered  her  room  suddenly. 

She  had  seen  nothing  of  him  for  some  time 
previously. 

In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  presence  of 
the  negro  girl,  she  may  be  said  to  have  been 
quite  fdone ;  for,  although  the  black  attendant 
brought  her  meals  regularly,  and  attended  to  all 
her  wants,  not  a  word  passed  between  them. 

Bither  the  negro  reirnsed  to  speak,  or  could 
not 

*' Nelly," said  Quelf,  "I  shall  leave  London 
to-morrow.  I  may  be  detained  some  time,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  shall  not  permit  the  negro  or  any 
one  else  to  see  you  while  I  am  absent." 

"Tou  are  going  to  starve  me  then,"  said 
NeUy. 

"  Such  is  not  my  intention,'*  said  Quelf, "  pro- 
visions will  be  left  with  you  sufficient  for  three 
or  four  days,  but  you  will  see  no  one." 

"Why  do  yon  tell  me  this?"  said  Nelly. 
"  What  have  1  done  that  you  should  add  daily 
to  the  horrors  of  mv  position  ?'* 

"  I  tell  you,**  said  Quelf,  ^th  a  malignant 
grin,  "in  order  that  you  may  not  think  I  have 
deserted  you." 

The  voung  girl  remained  silent. 

Her  heart  felt  bursting  with  sorrow  and  anger, 
but  she  forced  back  the  tears  which  were  well- 
nigh  bursting  from  her  aching  eyes,  th:it  he 
might  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving 
how  thoroughly  heart-broken  and  miserable  she 


Seeing  that  he  could  not  extract  from  her  any 
expression  of  fear,  or  iany  word  of  entreaty,  he 
cast  upon  her  a  hideous  scowl  of  hate,  and 
quitted  tiie  room. 

On  the  following  evening  the  negress  brought 
^up  provisions  sufficient  for  two  days  only. 

"What  means  this?"  cried  Nelly.  "Your 
master  promised  mo  four  days'  food,  and  here 
there  is  but  enough  for  two." 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  and  made  signs  as  if 
she  did  not  undbrstandf  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing downstairs  as  though  to  rmnind  the  captive 
of  the  presence  of  the  dwuf. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next  day  following 
that,  passed  in  complete  silence. 

Not  a  human  voice  was  heard  even  outside 
the  building— nothing,  in  fact,  except  the  plash- 
ing of  the  river  and  the  rustling  of  the  trees. 

Again  another  morning  broke. 

Still  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  arrival 
of  any  one. 

"He  is  leaving  me  here  to  starve,"  she 
thought,  ss  she  sat  half  fainting  on  her  couch, 
watching  the  sunbeams  as  they  struggled  in 
through  her  barred  casement. 
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•coward;*  cried  the  VOUNQ  apprentice,    "TURN  AND  FIGHT  FOR   YOUR  UFB." 


re  was  no  doubt  now  in  her  mind  that 
in  his  hideous  malignity,  had  determined 
ak  upon  her  a  cowardly  vengeance,  and 
re  her  to  starve  idone. 
^o.  20. 


Hour  after  hour  passed,  yet  still  no  signs  of 
his  coming. 

As  mid-day  approached,  she  beoame  fainter 
and  fainter. 
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It  was  i^ut  thxee  in  the  afternoon,  when  she 
heard  without  loud  cries,  as  of  men  in  fierce 
combat,  and  rousing  herself  icom  the  lethargy 
of  gtarration  into  which  she  was  falling,  she 
crawled  to  the  window. 

She  could  distinctly  hear  now  the  Toice  of 
Harold  Fordyce,  ^nd  '  Maximilian  Bowden,. 
mingled  with  the  discordant  yells  of  the  dwavf» 
and  the  shouts  of  others  in  desperate  fight. 

<* Thank  Heaven  I  I  shall  be  saved  nowt* 
she  murmured,  **  or  if  not  saved,  I  shall  at  least 
see  some  one  to  whom  I  can  explain  my  situa- 
tion." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Harold  Fordyee 
and  his  friend  shonld  have  arrived  so  opportunely 
at  the  ruined  mill. 

When,r  however,  Qaelf  and  his  companioDs 
had  carried  Kelly  Dyser  away  from  her  father^s 
house,  Rupert  Changeling,  the  river  boy,  had 
seen  them  and  watched  their  movements. 

He  lost  no  time,  as  soon  as  he  had  discovered 
their  destination,  in  proceeding  to  the  house  of 
the  armourer,  to  inform  him  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  the  one  whom  he  knew  to  be 
so  dear  to  Harold's  best  friend. 

Unfortunately,  however,  neither  the  armourer 
nor  his  apprentice  were  at  home. 

Accoidingly,  not  receiving  any  information 
until  that  noporaing,  Harold  had  only  rushed 
off  to  the  house  where  Max  Bowden  was  ap- 
prenticed, in  time  to  bring  himi  Gregory  Anvil, 
and  three  or  four  others,  to  the  rained  mill,  just 
as  Qaelf  and  a  number  oC  his  villanous  followers 
came  upon  the  scene.  , 

The  dwarf  and  Lord  Raymond  had  had  sore 
trouble  to  escape  from  Hurst  Castle. 
Bat  they  haa  succeeded. 
The  I^il  Geniug  which  wag  reserving  for  th^m 
afar  more  terrible  Mite^  still  watched  over  and 
protected  them  I 

The  soldiers  who  guarded  them  were  sitting 
quietly  by  the  Dre,  when  a  sudden  thought 
occurred  to  Qnelf . 

The  handkerchief,  with  the  scent  of  which  he 
had  deprived  Nelly  Dyser  of  her  senses,  was 
still  in  his  pocket. 

Within  it  was  a  soporifio,  powerful  enough  to 
throw  into  a  deep  sleep  all  present. 

The  question  was  could  he  suocessfolly  apply 
it  to  tbe  nostrils  of  Ibnr  guards  without  As- 
covery  ? 

This  discovery  he  at  once  auBwered  in  the 
negative. 

Two  were  near  him ;  theae  might  well  be 
disposed  of,  but  the  others  were  wi4Q  ft  wake, 
and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cell. 

''My  lord,"  he  whispered  to  L^id  Raymond, 
who  sat  by  his  side  still  masked. 
"Yes." 

**  Listen.    I  must  apeak  low,  or  we  shall  be 
discovered.    These  soldiers  near  me  are  aaleep." 
*'Well?" 

« I  have  in  my  pocket  that  bv  which  I  can 
cast  them  into  a  deeper  sleep  than  ever — one 
from  which  they  will  not  awaken  for  hours,  Oan 
we  dispose  of  the  other  two  V* 
*'  Yes ;  I  have  my  sword." 
'<  Good,  then ;  I  will  act  at  once,"  said  the 
dwarf. 

Taking  the  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  he 
qaickly  applied  it  to  the  nostrils  of  the  two 


guards,  who  woke  just  sufficiently  to  take  a  good 
inhalation  of  the  poisonous  scent. 
The  other  two  ^ards  advanced  at  once. 
"What  have  we  here?"  cried  one.    "What 
are  you  doing  with  my  comrades  7" 
Lord  Raymond  rose  and  drew  his  sword. 
"What  is  the  matter?"  he  cried.     "Your 
companions  sleep.     Do  you    not  allow    your 
prisoners  to  do  the  same  :*' 
"  Ha  I  there  is  some  treason  here  t"  exclaimed 

one  of  the  troopers.    "  What  ho  I  there " 

He  had  no  time  to  finish  his  sentence,  for 
the  practised  sword  of  the  royal  spy  was  thrust 
with  a  whizzing  sound  through  his  body. 
Of  the  other  Qaelf  made  short  work. 
Springing  forward,  he  dashed  the  handkerchief 
full  in  the  man's  facci  and  he  fell  as  one  dead 
upon  the  floor. 

"  Ha,  ha  I"  cried  Quelf ;  "  my  Lord  Cromwell's 
friends  are  not  omnipotent  after  all." 

Searching  in  the  pockets  of  the  soldiers,  they 
found  the  keys  of  the  cell,  and  in  a  very  few 
moments  the  door  was  open  to  them. 

Placing  over  them  the  cloaks  of  the  vanquished 
men,  they  passed  stealthily  up  the  corridor. 
No  one  molested  them. 
All  in  the  castle  seemed  asleep. 
On  they  went  until  they  reached  a  large  door 
which  opened  into  the  gardens. 

This  they  f  onnd  easily  opened  by  one  of  the 
keys,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  reached 
the  stables,  and  saddled  two  horses,  releasing 
also  several  of  the  Alsatians  who  were  there 
confined. 

Dashing  away  along  the  road,  they  reached 
the  ruined  mill^  just  before  Harold  and  his  com« 
panions  came  upon  the  scene. 

Here  he  parted  with  Lord  Raymond,  and  was 
proceeding  exnltingly  towards  the  hoase  where 
he  had  left  Nelly  Dvser,  when  Harold  Fordyce, 
Max  Bowden,  and  their  friends,  barst  upon 
them. 

As  soon  as  they  had  advanced  to  the  attack, 
Harold,  separating  himself  from  his  companions, 
for  Qaelf  had  eng&ged  Max,  and  rushing  up  the 
fragile  staircase,  ran  to  the  room  |kt  whose  win- 
dow he  had  seen  Kelly's  fair  face  gazing  in 
wonder  and  eager  terror  at  the  combat  below. 

A  fewr  blows  of  his  strong  arm.. a  few  pushes 
with  his  broad  shoulders,  were  sufficient  to 
burst  in  the  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  half-fainting  girl. 

Instantly  he  drew  a  flask  from  his  pocket,  and 
poured  some  spirit  between  her  lips. 

Gradually,  after  this,  he  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  her  lovely  eyes  open,  and  gaze  with  a 
pleased  expression  upon  him. 
"  Oh,  Max !"  she  murmured. 
"  It  is  not  he,  but  his  friend,  Harold/'  cried 
the  Young  Apprentice  ;  "  but  fear  not.  I  will 
bear  you  to  a  place  of  safety." 

On  reaching  terra  firma^  he  glanced  round  to 
see  how  matters  stood. 
The  combatants  were  still  hard  at  it. 
The  dwarf  alone  perceived  him,  and  as  Harold 
bore  away  the  still  half -senseless  girl  among 
the  shadows  of  some  trees,  he  followed  him 
with  a  yell  of  exultation. 

Harold  at  once  turned  just  as  Quelf,  drawing 
a  pistol  from  his  belt,  discharged  it  full  in  the 
face  of  the  one  he  so  much  hated. 
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Coward,"  cried  the  Young  Apprentice,  as  he 
flang  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  the  young 
girl  he  was  protecting,  "turn  and  fight  for 
your  life,  for  this  time  only  flight  shall  save  you 
from  me." 

The  dwarf  sprang  forward. 

T^®  sight  of  the  young  girl  leaning  con- 
fldingly  and  nestling  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
greatest  foe,  enraged  him  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  he  dashed  impetuously  upon  his  foe. 

But  the  Young  Apprentice  was  ready  for  him. 

Holding  the  betrothed  of  Max  Bowden  back, 
he  wielded  his  sword  with  such  effect  that  it 
was  not  long  ere  QueH,  wounded  and  weakened, 
drew  back. 

"Aoeuwed  wretch  1"  he  yelled,  "you  ehall 
not  escape  me.  I  will  brtng  my  friends  hither 
to  destroy  you  1" 

Loudly  be  shouted  again  and  aeain. 

Bat  it  was  all  in  vain. 

Max  Bowden,  at  the  head  of  hia  foUowers, 
.  was  now  to  be  seen  driving  the  Alsatians  before 
them. 

,  *•  5»  J  *^  ^y  *"  exclaimed  Harold  Fordyce. 
"Follow  them,  accursed  imp  1" 

He  dashed  forward  as  he  spoke. 

But  there  was  no  need  for  it. 

With  a  loud  curse,  Quelf  ran  away  through 
the  trees,  leaving  pretty  Nelly  Dyser  fainting 
on  the  breast  of  the  Young  Apprentice. 

As  soon  as  all  was  quiet  again,  Nelly  raised 
heneU  and  looked  round. 

"  Where  is  Max  V  she  asked. 

"See,  there  be  comes,"  said  Harold;  "he  is 
advancing  at  the  bead  of  his  victorious  friends." 

In  a  few  moments  Max  had  rushed  to  the 
spot,  and  flung  himself  on  Nelly's  bosom, 

"Oh,  Nelly,"  he  cried,  "  thank  Heaven  I  am 
with  you  again.  Brave  friend,"  he  added, 
"  brave  Harold,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?" 

Harold  smiled. 

'*  Save  Kttie  for  me  when  she  is  in  danger, 
and  hurry  your  betrothed  as  soon  as  possible 
from  this  spot,  where  a  hundred  treacherous 
enemies  may  soon  surround  us." 

Within  an  hour  NeUy  Dyser  was  comfortably 
housed  in  the  home  of  Maximilian  Bowden. 

His  mother  gladly  accorded  her  a  lodging, 
and  all  that  day  the  lovers  had  the  time  un- 
interrnptedly  to  themselves. 

With  evening,  however,  when  Harold  had 
taken  his  departure,  there  came  Lennox  Lawler, 
•/jfk-browed,  dark-looking  apprentice,  a  friend 
of  Quelf  s,  who  had  contrived  to  weave  his  web 
tightly  around  Maximilian's  heart 

Max  was  scarcely  pleased  at  his  appearance, 

**You  come  unexpectedly,"  he  said,  as  he 
quitted  the  side  of  his  betrothed,  and  walked 
apart. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Lennox  j  "  this  is  the  nieht. 
theloth.'*  •  *"    ' 

Max  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow. 

"Ah,  truly,"  he  cried,  "this  is  the  day,  and 
yet  time  seems  to  have  glided  by  so  slowly.  Oh, 
uiia  very  night,  it  may  be  fortune  or  ruin  to 
me." 

"No  ruin,"  said  Lawler,  "/will  lend  you 
the  money,  and  the  game  is  certain.  Come, 
make  your  adieux,  for  the  way  is  long." 

Max  quickly  said  farewell. 


Oh,  how  he  would  have  shrunk  from  doing  so, 
how  he  would  have  shrunk  from  leaving  them, 
if  he  had  known  into  what  a  labyrinth  of  ruin 
and  misfortune  he  would  plunge  himself  and 
his  friends  1 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  had  quitted  the 
house,  and  was  making  his  way  with  his 
"friend"  towards  the  fashionable  gambling 
saloon  where  he  was  to  make  his  fortune  I 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

WHICH  SHOWS  HOW  A  LONDON  APPBSNTICE 
AND  A  NOBLEMAN  MEET  IN  A  GAMING 
SALOON. 

Arkived  at  the  House,  Max  Bowden  drani:  ojS 
the  goblet  of  wine  which  Lennox  forced  upon 
his  acceptance,  and  entered  the  room  of  play. 

It  was  a  richly -carpeted  ohamber,.brlght  with 
frequent  lights,  and  rendered  still  more  beauti- 
ful by  paintings  of  rich,  voluptuous  kinds  upon 
both  ceilings  and  walls. 

Every  one  was  engaged  in  play  save  one, 
who  stood  by  the  fire,  gazing  indifferently  round 
him. 

"There  is  your  man,"  whispered  Lennox, 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  stranger. 

"  I  know  his  face  well,"  said  Max,  "  and  yet  I 
cannot  recall  where  I  have  seen  it," 

"No  doubt  you  ?iave  seen  him.  Play  with 
him." 

"  Introduce  me,  then." 

"  It  is  not  necessary.  Try  him,  and  he  will 
consent." 

Max  timidly  approached  the  stranger. 

"  Will  you  play,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  if  you  wish  it,"  returned  he,  languidly, 
sitting  down  to  a  table. 

At  a  sign,  a  noiseless  attendant  glided  up,  and 
produced  a  pack  of  cards. 

**  I  like  to  play  for  mere  excitement,"  said  the 
stranger,  "so  we  will  play  this  way,  if  you 
please.  Any  lengthened  game  is  tedious.  Let 
us  have  the  pack  before  us,  and  each  draw 
twelve  cards,  and  then  shuffle  the  whole  again. 
You  shall  pay  for  all  one  colour,  and  I  will  pay 
for  all  the  other." 

"  That  is  quite  fair,"  said  Ma^L 

"Necessarily   so.    Take  which   colour   you 


"  Red,  then." 

"  Good.  Then,  Oh  1  Genius  of  Black,  befriend 
me." 

We  will  not  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the 
game,  which  was  about  aa  dear  a  specimen  of 
gambling  as  any  two  rational  beings  could  sit 
down  to ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Max  won  sur- 
prisingly. 

The  genius  of  good  fortune  seemed  to  hover 
over  him. 

He  had  begun  with  his  fifty  pounds. 

In  the  space  of  half  an  hour  he  was  the 
possessor  of  three  thousand ! 

His  heart  beat  high ;  his  brain  reeled. 

What  could  not  this  proonre  tor  him  7 

Nelly  could  now  be  hiawife^themonntobank 
was  not  living  to  oppose  their  union. 

He  could  return  in  the  morning  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  her,  and,  telling  her  of  his 
good  fortune,  he  could  entreat  her  to  become 
his  own  at  oncet 
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The  stranger,  on  the  other  hand,  glowed  with 
different  fe^ings. 

His  eyes  flashed ;  his  nostrils  dilated ;  a 
hectic  spot  rose  to  his  cheeks.  But  farther  than 
this,  he  evinced  nothing. 

His  was  merely  the  excitement  of  play. 

A  rich  man,  he  conld  afford  to  lose. 

Toung,  handsome,  wealthy,  possessed  of  a 
beautiful  wife  and  a  happy  home,  he  had  no 
need  to  be  there. 

He  was  watching  ethers. 

Beneath  the  doak  of  play.  Lord  Clement 
Yilliers^for  it  was  he— was  there  for  political 


e  kept  on  losing. 

Max  became  feyeriah  with  impatience,  but, 
beyond  the  glow  on  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  in 
his  eye,  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
Lord  Yilliers  to  denote  his  enjoyment  of  the 
game. 

Presently  he  said, 

"Young  man,  I  will  double  this  time.  A 
thousand  on  the  black  1" 

"What  mean  you?*' 

**  A  thousand  upon  this.'' 

''  Agreed.    Bed  1    Ah  I  it  is  mine." 

<<  Another  thousand  on  this,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Go  on.  Yes—yes  1  How  the  lights  fire  our 
eyes.  Go  on.  Hal  ha!  A  thousand  be  it. 
Black  I    Lost,  by  heavens  1" 

"  Two  thousand  ?"  said  Villiers. 

Max  was  ei^er  to  recoTer  his  one  thousand 
that  he  had  just  lost,  and  be  at  once  agreed. 

The  luck  had  turned. 

In  twenty  minutes  he  was  a  beggar ! 

He  rose  from  the  table,  and  sU^gered  across 
the  room. 

The  first  person  he  met  was  Lennox. 

Grasping  him  by  the  arm,  he  said,  in  a  hissing 
whisper — 

*'AIl  lost!  A  little  fortune  blown  to  the 
winds.    All  lost  !*» 

"Lost?" 

"  Yea— all— all  I  I  had  beauty  —  homage  — 
power— all  in  my  grasp  for  a  moment,  and  they 
have  fied  again.  It  was  Fairy  gold,  and  has 
turned  to  dead  leaves  !  All  lost  1  all  lost !  Is 
itadream?'» 

He  held  his  hand  over  his  eyes  for  a  few 
moments,  during  whidi  Lennox  whispered  to 
him, 

"  By  all  the  shades  of  darkness,  you  have  lost 
it  to  the  very  same  man  who  ruined  me!  He 
has  mulcted  us  both." 

Max  laughed  faintly. 

Lennox  caught  him  by  the  arm  . 

"What  ails  you,  man  The  cried.  "Come  out 
of  the  play- room,  if  yon  cannot  command  your- 
self better  than  this.    Gome— come.** 

He  led  Max  unresistingly  into  the  ante-room, 
and  not  for  a  moment  reludng  his  hold  of  him 
until  they  reached  the  place  where  they  had 
before  drank  wine,  he  poured  out  a  large  goblet 
full  of  strong  liquor,  and  handed  it  to  Max. 

"J)rink,'*Leakid. 

Max  drank  it  aa  if  it  had  been  water. 

The  color  returned  to  his  cheek  again,  and, 
before  he  had  time  to  renew  the  subject,  Lennox 
drew  Max  to  the  curtain,  and  lifting  it,  pointed 
to  Lord  Villiers.  a  *^  *- 

«  See  !'*  he  cried,  "there  is  the  man.'* 
"The  man— who?" 


"  The  man  who  has  your  gold— who  carries 
away  with  him  the  means  of  making  Nelly  happy 
—who  carries  away  from  you  heaven's  sun- 
shine !** 

«  What  man  V  asked  Max. 

"  Does  he  not  carry  away  your  gold  ?" 

"  Yes  I  yes  1  he  does.    What  then  ?" 

"  Then  let  us  follow  him— let  us  take  it  from 
him— let  us  replace  it  in  your  pocket  1  Come, 
quickly  I  See  with  what  a  trim  and  placid  air 
he  walks,  the  villain!    On!" 

"Whither?* 

"  I  will  show  you.    Come ! " 

Max  staggered  on  by  the  side  of  the  tempter. 

Theypas^,  he  knew  not  how,  through  the 
dark  room. 

They  reached  the  hall,  and,  pushing  open  the 
door,  passed  out  into  the  street 

The  rain  had  now  ceased,  and  a  few  stars 
peeped  from  amid  the  drifting  clouds. 

"There  he  goes !**  cried  Lennox.  " See,  he 
turns  yonder  comer  1    Come,  Max,  come  I** 

Max  obeyed  the  impulse  to  follow  ^Lord 
Clement  Villiers ;  he  knew  not  why. 

It  was  but  an  impulse,  and  yet  he  yielded 
to  it. 

He  asked  not,  thought  not,  whither  it  would 
lead  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  BESULT  OF  THE  GAME— THE  NIGHT-WIND— 
THE  WATCHEBS — THE  TEMPTER— THE  GOLD- 
FIEND— THE  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  DABK  BIVEB 
—THE  ATTACK«-THE  FLIGHT. 

How  keenly  the  night  air  blew  and  with  what 
a  sudden  gust  it  flashed  in  Bowden's  face  as, 
with  Lennox  Lawler,  he  turned  towards  the  river. 

There  was  ice  upon  the  blast. 

Lennox  heedbd  not  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  but  Max  shuddered  as  he  faced  the  fierce 
chilling  air,  which  each  moment  was  more  and 
more  loaded  with  drifting  icy  particles,  each 
one  of  which  seemed  to  be  discharged  by  some 
more  than  common  power  in  the  faces  of  those 
who,  at  such  an  hour,  were  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  season. 

"  There,"  said  Lennox,  "  there  goes  your  for- 
tune through  the  snow-drift.  Ha!  ha!  There 
it  fiies !  They  always  said  gold  had  wings,  and 
now  we  see  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  After 
it  I  after  it,  Max !    This  way !  this  way  I" 

StUl,  without  a  thought  of  what  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  race,  Max  Bowden  rushed 
after  the  man,  who,  with  thousands  in  his  pocket, 
seemed  truly  to  the  heated  imagination  of  the 
half -maddened  lover  to  be  like  some  one  robbing 
him  of  all  he  held  dear  in  life. 

If  he  had  only  paused  for  a  moment  reason 
might  have  resumed  its  sway ;  but,  as  it  was, 
he  knew  nothing,  felt  nothing,  but  that  the  race 
was  for  gold ! 

And  now  the  driving  shower  of  sleet  began  to 
merit  something  of  the  name  of  snow-drift. 

It  came  in  heavier  masses;  the  wind  lessened, 
the  ground  became  covered  with  an  icy  mantle. 

But  through  the  snow  one  figure  was  still 
visible.  ,        , 

This  was  Lord  Villiers,  the  man  whom  be 
looked  upon  as  having  robbed  him  of  his  gold. 
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Saddenly  Lennox  Lawler  grasped  him  by  the 
arm. 

Then  he  whispered , 

"  Follow  me  closely.'* 

"But  he " 

"Follow  me,  and  yon  shall  find  that  I  am 
directing  you  rightly.  He  will  cross  the  bridge. 
I  know  well  his  destination." 

Why  he  was  to  seek  this  man  Max  did  not 
pause  to  ask. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  as  long  as  he  kept  the 
stranger  in  sight  he  shonld  not  lose  the  |)ro8pect 
of  his  gold, — ^the  bright  pleasure  which  had  for 
so  brief  a  period  lit  up  his  sonl  with  joy. 

"  This  way  1  this  way  I  '*  said  Lennox,  "  we 
will  reach  the  bridge  first.'* 

Bushing  along  narrow  courts  and  alleys  the 
tempter  led  his  victim  by  a  short  ronte  to  the 
bridge,  and  paused  on  a  place  where  between 
the  old  houses  there  was  a  low  parapet, 

*<  Here  we  will  wait,"  he  said. 

"For  what?"  asked  Max. 

*•  For  him." 

"And  for  what  good?" 

"  You  will  see.    Wait  only,  and  be  silent." 

What  a  staggering  gush  of  cold  air  came  from 
the  water ! 

They  were  tolerably  protected  from  the  sleet 
and  the  snow,  inasmnch  as  the  wind  came  from 
the  other  direction  to  that  which  they  now 
faced.  But  they  could  hear  the  roar  of  the 
river  as  it  foamed  and  dashed  through  the 
narrow  arches. 

It  seemed  truly  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  chill 
desolation  was  abroad,  calling,  in  wailing  ac- 
cents, to  kindred  fiends  to  come  and  play  rude 
riot  on  land  and  on  water. 

Lennox  took  Max  by  the  arm,  and  whispered 
to  him. 

"  Max,"  he  said,  "  the  man  who  has  won  our 
gold— the  man  who  now  carries  with  him  all 
that  would  make  you,  and  all  that  yon  love, 
great,  and  happy,  and  respected— is  a  villain,  a 
mere  charlatan—a  pale-faced  villain— one  who 
in  an  hour  to-morrow  will  transfer  to  some 
other  hollow-hearted  debauchee  the  gold  that 
would  enable  yon  to  be  happy." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  madness  to  think  of  it.** 

"  Think  of  Nelly.'* 

"Let  me  go;  the  river  is  at  hand.  In  the 
depths  of  its  dark  and  turbid  waters  I  shall  at 
least  find  peace.    Let  me  go,'I  say.*' 

"  He  comes." 

"No,  no;  let  me  go." 

"  Not  while  I  have  strength  to  grasp  you. 
What  would  yon  do,  madman  P** 

"  Die— die  !** 

"  Pooh,  pooh  I  Leave  death  to  others.  He 
comes  who  will  change  all  this  dying  mood  in 
you.  He  has  wrested  from  you  all  that  could 
have  made  you  happy,  beneath  the  seductive 
light  of  the  chandeliers  in  the  gaming  saloon. 
Ton  can  wrest  it  from  him  beneath  the  dim 
light  of  heaven,  while  yon  are  hidden  among 
these  snow-drifts." 

At  this  instant  therecame  a  gust  of  wind  so 
strong  that  every  lamp  on  the  bridge  was  in  a 
moment  extinguished,  and  amid  the  crash  of 
broken  glass,  there  was  a  protracted  gloom  over 
the  place. 

The  roar  of  the  water  then  rose  with  a  hissing 
surge  again,  and  as  the  eyes  of  Max  Bowden 


became  each  moment  more  accustomed  to  the 
night  air,  he  could  see  about  him  dimly. 

"  What  is  it  yon  would  tempt  mc  to  ?"  he 
said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  Tell  me— what  is  it  ?" 

♦*  Tempt  you!** 

"  Yes,  what  is  it  yon  would  have  me  do  ?" 

"  Take  your  own.  Play  another  game — have 
another  throw  with  Fortune,  and  see  who  will 
win.    See,  lie  is  coming." 

"  I  know  itr-hush  I" 

"  Close  with  him,  and  wrest  from  him  bis  un- 
hallowed gains.  He  is  a  cheat ;  I  saw  him  play 
falsely.  He  is  a  villain  and  a  trickster.  You 
are  warranted  in  using  these  means,  and  by 
none  ocher  will  yon  succeed  in  obtaining  your 
right." 

•  "I  will,  I  will,"  cried  Max,  whose  brain 
seemed  once  more  on  fire  at  the  idea  of  re- 
possessing himself  of  his  gold.  "I  cannot, 
will  not,  go  home  as  I  am,  after  this  feverish 
dream  of  joy  and  wealth.  I  should  go  mad- 
mad!*' 

"Yon  will  do  it,  then?" 

"Yes.** 

"  Grapple  with  him  aa  he  comes  opposite  us 
here.  Yon  are  strong  and  young  and  active, 
and  will  get  the  gold  from  him.  /  will  help  you." 

"You  will P" 

"Aye,*'  muttered  Lennox,  "more  than  you 
think.    But,  hush  I  he  is  coming." 

Max  Bowden's  sense  of  hearing  seemed  now 
to  have  become  pretematnrally  acute. 

He  distinctly  heurd  footsteps  approaching. 

They  came  on  leisurely* 

They  neared  the  spot. 

"  Now,*'  whispered  Lennox,  "for  Nelly  I" 

There  scarely  needed  such  an  invocation. 

For  the  time  Max  Bowden  was  mad. 

The  drugged  wine  had  risen  like  fire  into  his 
brain! 

With  a  loud  cry  that  rose  above  the  wailing 
of  the  wind  and  the  dashing  of  the  water,  he 
sprang  upon  Lord  Clement  Villiers. 

Max  seized  him  by  the  throat ;  but  Lord 
Villiers  was  quite  his  match. 

Flinging  him  back,  ho  drow  his  sword,  and 
was  just  about  to  plnnge  it  into  the  body  of  the 
maddened  apprentice,  when  a  fourth  figure  ap- 
peared on  the  scene. 

"  Max  Bowden  !'*  exclaimed  a  deep  and  se- 
pulchral voice,  "  I  have  watched  you  this  night, 
and  I  have  seen  the  tempter  beside  yon.  You 
are  innocent  now — remain  so.  Lord  Villiers,  / 
will  deal  with  this  young  madman,  or,  if  you 
need  a  victim  for  your  sword,  run  it  through 
the  body  of  this  desperate  young  rnflian  here.^* 

Lennox  waited  for  no  more,  but  fled. 

As  for  Max  Bowden,  he  gave  one  moro  glance 
at  the  speaker,  and  fell  half  senseless  on  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge. 

The  speaker  was  Harrok  Dyser,  the  mounte- 
bank, whose  murdered  body  Nelly  had  heard 
Quelf  speak  of  as  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  after  the  terrible  scene  in  the  old  house  1 ! 

"  I  will  take  vou  from  this  scene  of  peril,  my 
poor  misgnided  boy,*'  said  the  mountebank. 
"  Thank  heaven  I  was  able  to  save  you.** 

With  these  words,  he  lifted  up  the  senseless 
body  of  the  young  man,  and  hurried  towards 
the  Middlesex  side  of  London  Bridge. 

Meanwhile,  Lennox  had  dashed  eagerly  away, 
and  was  making  a  headlong  departure  from  the 
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bridge,  when  he  came  fall  butt  against  the 
AlBitian  Captain  Lackland. 

At  the  same  moment  he  saw  Lord  Clement 
Villiers  approaching. 

Quick  OS  thought  it  occurred  to  him  that 
here  was  another  chance  of  revenge. 

**  Lackland,"  he  cried,  "  you  have  come  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Here  cornea  a  man  with  heaps  of 
gold." 

"Where?" 

"  See,  here  he  advances." 

"Well,  what  am  I  to  dor 

"I  will  aeiee  him,  and  rob  him,  while  you 
drive  a  dagger  in  his  back." 

**Gk)od,"  said  Lackland;  "that  will  suit  me. 
And  the  money  ?" 

•*  Ib  between  us." 

"  Fair  and  square  ?" 

"Tea,  half  each,  upon  my  honour." 

«  Then,  Tm  your  man.    Here  goes." 

As  Lord  Clement  approached,  Lennox  made  a 
sudden  dash  at  him,  and,  plunging  his  hand 
into  his  breast  pocket,  drew  forth  his  money. 

Lord  Clement  would  have  been  quite  a  match 
for  them  in  fair  light,  but  no  sooner  had  Lennox 
completed  his  resolution,  than,  rushing  on  him, 
Lackland  bent  him  backward  over  the  coping 
stone  of  the  bridge,  and,  with  one  blow,  he 
buried  the  poniard  to  the  hilt  in  his  bosom. 

Another  moment,  and  the  night  air  was  rent 
by  a  fearful  shriek. 

Another,  and  the  body  fell  from  the  parapet ; 
with  a  crash  it  struck  against  some  projection 
in  the  stonework  of  the  bridge,  and,  then,  a 
mangled  mass  of  quivering  inanimation,  it 
cleaved  the  dark  waters,  and  was  gone. 

"Murder I"  shrieked  Lackland,  as  he  held 
at  arms  length  the  blood-stained  poniard. 
"  Murder  1" 

Lennox  sprang  upon  him,  and  held  a  portion 
of  his  clothing  over  his  face,  to  stop  the  mad  cry 
that  he  uttered. 

"  Pool,  idiot !'»  he  said.  "  Do  you  want  to 
make  more  alarm  than  there  [is  already  on  the 
night  air?  What  do  you  mean  by  shouting 
murder  ?" 

"Did  I?    Oh,  God! 

"  Hush  I  Give  me  that  dagger.  There,  it  is 
gone.  I  have  the  money.  Whilst  you  struggled 
with  him,  I  cut  off  the  skirt  of  his  coat  in  which 
ho  had  it  all.  The  deed  is  dono,  and  it  has 
succeeded.  Tou  have  the  gold.  Tou  have  won 
at  last." 

"Won?  won?" 

"  Yes.  Why  do  you  staro  in  such  a  way  ? 
I  can  see  your  eyes  like  balls  of  fire,  even  in  the 
darkness.    Come  away,  come  away," 

"Hush!  the Hush  I" 

"  What  is  it  ?  what  do  you  listen  for  ?" 

"  He  is  coming  again.  Ghastly  and  mangled, 
he  is  climbing  from  the  water,  and  up— up  the 
slippery  side  of  the  bridge.  There  !  do  you  not 
hear  him  ?  He  breathes  hard ;  and  upon  the 
slimy  green  stones  that  touch  the  tide  he  slips 
in  blood.  With  his  nails  he  clutches  the  crevices, 
and  comes  up— to  me !  The  roaring  wind  helps 
him,  and  a  thousand  mocking  devils  hold  up  his 
mangled  limbs  to  greet  me  with  a  sight  of 
horror.  Help  I  away  !  help  I  His  glazed  eye 
is  upon  me,  and  from  his  wound  spouts  forth 
the  hot  gore  1" 
Lennox  clutched  the  coward  by  the  collar,  and 


by  one  arm  dragged  him  foioibly  along  towards 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 

A  number  of  lights  appeared  at  the  further 
end  of  the  brid<.e,  and  he  increased  his  speed, 
still  dragging  on  tha  poor  victim  of  the  hour. 
For  what  a  far  sadder  wretch  was  Captain  Lack- 
land than  he  whom  they  had  hurled  to  meet  his 
death  amidst  the  surging  waters  of  the  river. 

When  once  Lennox  got  Lackland  on  the  run, 
he  continued  it,  with  a  kind  of  mechanical 
impulse. 

He  would  have  shouted  "  Murder  I"  in  the 
same  way,  had  be  been  encouraged  so  to  do. 

There  was  also  one  great  thing  that  Lennox 
gained  by  keeping  him  at  such  speed. 

He  could  not  rave  as  he  had  ;  could  not  give 
forth  to  the  night  his  frantio  yells  of  fear. 

They  got  off  the  bridge  quite  unperceived,  for, 
as  I  have  said,  it  was  from  the  other  side  that 
the  lights  had  come,  and  as  the  murder  had 
been  done  on  the  Middlesex  side,  and  the  wind 
had  carried  the  sounds  of  strife  that  way,  but 
little  commotion  was  to  be  expected  among 
the  scared  passengers  on  the  Surrey  side. 

A  watchman  stopped  them  as  they  emerged 
from  the  archway  of  the  old  bridge. 

"  Airs  right,"  cried  Lennox.  "  My  friend 
here  has  had  a  little  too  much  wine  to-night, 
that  is  all,  and  I  am  getting  him  home.  Is  there 
a  hackney-coach  near?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  round  yon  comer  there  are  three." 
"Thank  you,"  said  Lennox,  slipping  a  piece 
of  money  into  bis  hand.  "  I  will  take  your  ad- 
Tice.  Meanwhile,  I  would  hurry  to  the  bridge  ; 
there  is  something  wrong  there  I  believe." 

Leaving  the  old  Charley  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  thither,  he  led  his  companion  down  a 
narrow  court-yard,  and  opening  a  door  with  a 
latch-key,  admitted  him  to  a  room  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  dingy  house. 
The  room  was  intensely  dark. 
"  Wait  here  a  moment,"  said  he, 
"  Where  am  I  ?"  asked  Lackland,  tremulously. 
"  In  my  house,"  returned  the  other.    "  Wait 
an  instant,  and  I  will  bring  a  light,  and  some- 
thing to  refresh  you." 
So  saying,  he  passed  out. 
In  a  few  moments  he  re-appeared,  with  a  lamp 
and  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  contents  of  which  tho 
Alsatian  quickly  disposed  of. 

For  some  five  minutes  the  apprentice  watched 
his  actions  in  quiet. 

Then  the  Alsatian  half  rose,  and  staggered 
heavily,  and  finally  laid  himself  upon  the  conch 
where  he  had  been  sitting,  and  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

"  Good  1"  cried  Lennox,  triumphantly,  "  all 
goes  well.  When  he  wakes,  he  can  be  easily 
persuaded  that  this  night's  work  is  a  dream." 

So  saying,  ho  passed  out  and  locked  the  door 
on  the  outside* 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THfi  MEETIKa  OV  THE  GONSPIRATOBS -— THE 
SCHEME  OF  BBVBNaB— THE  FAIU  WATCH  KB 
— THE  STRAHQE  SOUNDS  IN  THE  OLD  HOUSE 
—THE  DWABF— THE  HIDDEK  CHAMBER  OF 
DEATH. 

QUELF  and  his  discomforted  companions,  after 
their  defeat  by  Harold  Fordyce  and  his  friends, 
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retired  into  the  rained  out-hoase  to  reat  and 
consult. 

He  Bat  Bullenly  for  some  time  by  the  fire, 
apart  from  bis  friends,  with  a  scowl  upon  his 
brow,  while  the  young  negro  girl  carriecl  foam- 
ing tankards  of  ale  round  to  the  guests. 

In  bis  own  mind  the  dwarf  was  revolving  new 
schemes  of  vengeance. 

Fortuuc  seemed  to  have  made,  as  it  were,  a 
dead  set  at  him. 

While  saving  hia  life,  it  had  apparently  made 
his  enemies  not  only  invulnerable,  but  proof 
even  against  misfortune. 

*'  My  friends/'  ho  said  at  Igigth,  when  the 
strong  ale  had  freely  circulated,  "my  friends, 
we  have  been  cruelly  beaten  this  day,  we  must 
have  our  revenge." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  cried  all,  clinking  their  glasses. 

*'  The  best  revenge  we  can  take  is  retaliation. 
He  has  taken  from  me  the  one  I  loved,  I  will  do 
the  same  for  him." 

Again  a  drunken  cheer. 

"To-morrow  night  at  nine  we  will  gather 
near  the  house  of  Leslie,  the  armourer;  we 
will  watch  until  they  go  out,  which  /  will  take 
care  tbey  do  ;  and  then  I  will  rush  in  and  carry 
off  bis  youngest  daughter,  while  you  plunder 
the  house.'' 

This  latter  announcement  was  received  with 
cheers  again. 

The  ruffians  were  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
plunder,  no  matter  if  murder  had  to  be  done 
for  it. 

With  this  understanding  they  separated,  and 
the  drunken  outcasts  of  Alsatia  staggered  home 
at  day-break. 

On  the  following  day,  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
the  armourer  received  the  following  note  : — 

*'  Yonr  8enrlo«8  are  required  at  once  et  the  booee  of 
Lord  Moatagae.  Ho  needs  yourself  and  year  best  appren- 
tice, and  will  pay  well." 

Ere  nine  o'clock  they  had  left  the  house  and 
were  on  their  way. 

Alicia  was  from  home  also. 

With  the  exception  of  the  servants,  Ettie 
Leslie  was  alone  in  the  house. 

It  was  never  very  pleasant  for  her  to  bo  left 
thus  to  her  own  resources  for  any  length  of  time, 
but  it  was  far  less  pleasant  now  that  she  could 
sit  and  think  of  the  traps  which  were  laid  every- 
where for  her  friends ;  the  peril  which  always 
menaced  her  beloved  Harold  Fordyce. 

How  would  she  have  trembled  and  shuddered 
— how  would  her  heart  have  bled  and  her  brain 
reeled — ^had  she  known  the  deadly  snare  into 
which,  at  no  distant  moment,  her  father  and  her 
lover  were  about  to  fall  1 

Sitting  in  her  boudoir — her  own  little  chamber 
—Ettie  had  fancied  she  heard  peculiar  noises  in 
the  house. 

But  the  wind  was  high  and  the  building  was 
old,  and  its  tremblings  and  totterings  were 
matters  of  course  with  her. 

Time,  however,  passed  on  ;  the  place  seemed 
more  gloomy  than  ever ;  the  silence  more  death- 
like ;  and  Ettie  sprang  to  her  feet  once  more. 

Another  slight  noise  had  alarmed  her. 

Going  gently  to  the  door  of  the  boudoir,  and 
opening  it,  she  looked  into  the  oorridox  beyond. 

All  was  still. 


"  It  was  mere  imagination,"  she  murmured,  as 
she  returned,  "  or  some  accidental  sound  from 
below." 

She  then  locked  the  door  of  the  boudoir  on  the 
inside,  and  again  sat  down  at  the  rich  tapestr^'- 
covered  tabic,  her  face  betraying  a  crowd  of 
anxious  thoughts. 

"Silence,"  she  said,  "Harold  will  soon  be 
here  ;  and,  though  my  father  and  Alicia  arc  from 
home,  I  shall  feel  quite  secure  with  him  by  my 
side.  What  have  I  to  fear  ?  Why  do  I  tremble 
so?  The  weather  must  be  colder.  It  is ;  it  can- 
not be  anything  but  the  cold.  I  think  I  will  go 
to  bed.  Imagination  is  midcing  a  fool  and  a 
coward  of  me  to-night.  Ah  t  what  is  that  ? 
What— what  is  that  ?" 

Again  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  listened, 
with  terror  in  every  feature  and  a  nervous 
tremor  in  every  limb. 

"What  is  it  that  thus  affrights  me?"  she 
murmured,  "  Oh  !  why  is  it  that  to-day  I  am 
the  victim  of  a  thousand  fears?  Ah!  what  is 
that  ?" 

Again  the  strange  sound  came  upon  her  cars, 
and,  creeping  to  the  door  she  had  so  recently 
locked,  she  was  about  to  call  aloud  for  the 
servant. 

After  a  moment,  however,  she  dropped  her 
hold  upon  the  lock. 

"No,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  will  conquer 
this  foolish  fear.    It  is  nothing— nothing." 

Again  the  strange  sound  struck  upon  her  ears, 
and  her  terror  was  upon  her  once  more. 

"  Oh,  it  is  something  I"  she  cried,  as  she 
pressed  her  clutching  hands  over  her  heaving 
breast.  "Oh,  it  cannot  be  fancy  I  There  is 
some  terrible  danger  in  store  for  me.  Oh, 
Godl" 

A  concealed  door  was  dashed  open  in  the  wall, 
and  in  an  instant  the  distorted  figure  of  Quelf 
the  dwarf  dashed  into  the  room,  and  clutched 
her  by  the  tibroat. 

He  seemed  mad. 

Drink,  in  fact,  had  made  him  so. 

His  eyes  glared;  his  hair  was  on  end;  his 
face  was  bloodless,  and  the  hand  which  clutched 
her  throat  was  as  hot  as  fire. 

It  was  no  scream  that  escaped  Ettie's  lips. 

It  was  a  gurgling  cry  of  distress. 

He  held  her  far  too  tightly  to  admit  of  any 
loud  exclamation  of  fear. 

"Hal  hal'*  he  laughed,  "I  have  you  now. 
Ton  shall  not— cannot  escape  me.  Harold 
Fordyce,  now  will  I  be  avenged.  You,  who  thrust 
yourself  forward  as  the  champion  of  others,  to 
thwart  and  ruin  me,  shall  find  that  I,  too,  have 
power  to  harm.  Come!  comel  or  yon  shall 
die."' 

She  fought  wildly  with  her  hands,  but  the 
brutal  ruffian  forced  her  head  back  until  the 
dirtorted  muscles  of  her  neck  quivered. 

Then  throwing  her  to  the  ground,  he  knelt  on 
her  chest,  and  quickly  bound  her  hands  and 
ankles. ' 

"  Ah,  ah  I"  he  kept  muttering,  as  he  did  so. 
"  Ah,  ah  I  I  have  you  once  more  in  my  power, 
and  thU  Hme—'thU  time— you  shall  not  escape 
me." 

A  roaring,  buzzing  noise  waa  heard  below  as 
he  rudely,  with  no  care  or  decency,  raised  her 
lithe  form,  and  flung  it  over  his  shoulder. 

•<  There  are  my  fellows,  rioting  in  plunder," 
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he  cried.  **  Ha,  ha  !  my  friend  Leslie,  the  one 
yon  affect  to  despise  will  make  sad  havoc  in 
your  home  now." 

Suddenly,  however,  as  be  neared  the  secret 
door,  he  changed  his  tone. 

The  roar  increased. 
-    '^  Ha  I"  he  cried,  stopping.    *'  What  sound  is 
that?" 

''My  friends,"  exclaimed  Ettie,  joyously, 
ihough  her  senses  were  nearly  gone. 

The  dwarf  uttered  a  loud  curse. 

*<  Ah  I"  he  said,  **  if  you  utter  a  sound  which 
will  bring  them  to  your  assistance,  you  shall 
die— die  this  moment.  Have  a  care,  then- 
have  a  care.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  blow  you 
gave  me  in  this  house— I  have  not  forgotten 
how  vou  struck  at  me  with  your  father's  sword, 
to  take  my  life.  No,  no,  Ettie,  sooner  than  yon 
shall  escape  me  now,  I  will  seize  you  in  my 
arms,  and  plunge  headlong  down  this  dark, 
dismal  staircaste." 

He  felt  a  visible  shudder  pass  ^through  the 
girFs  limbs. 

"Ahl"  he  cried,  "you  tremble.  Well  you 
may— well  you  may.  Ah  1  there  ii  Haroid*s 
voice  ;  there  is— ah  I  it  is  not  Harold— it  is  Ben 
Firebrace.  By  Heaven  I  I  shall  be  trapped  like 
a  fox." 

He  plunged  forward  heedlessly. 

"  Curse  the  place !"  he  cried,  as  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  found  himself  in  utter 
darkness.  "Curse  the  placet  how  dark  and 
gloomy  it  is.  Where  is  the  lamp  that  used  to 
shine  here  ?*' 

He  felt  his  way  for  a  few  steps,  and  found  the 
iron  balustrade  of  the  staircase. 

He  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  * 

"Ahl"  he  cried,  "I  can  feel  my  way  now. 
We  are  on  the  winding  staircase  that  leads  to 
the  subterranean  vaults.  Your  friends  will  find 
a  difficulty  in  reaching  you  there." 

He  now  descended  rapidly — as  rapidly  as  he 
would  have  done  in  the  daytime^for,  having 
ODce  started,  he  knew  that  he  should  meet  with 
no  impediment  ere  he  reached  the  bettom. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  the  subterranean 
vaults,  where,  upon  a  former  occasion,  Quelf 
and  the  conspirators  had  met,  ho  halted  and 
rested. 

All  was  in  complete  darkness. 

It  was  impossible  to  see  before  your  hand. 

"  Oh  1  God  ! "  cried  Ettie,  "  where  am  I? " 

The  dwarf  laughed. 

"Hal  ha  I"  he  shouted  (rather  than  said), 
*'  ha  1  ha  I  You  tremble  now ;  you  tremble  now. 
You  will  tremble  more  yet" 

"Oh I  kill  me  at  once,"  exclaimed  Ettie; 
"  but  do  not  bury  me  alive." 
'■  "No  fear  of  that,"  said  the  dwarf,  as  he  lit 
his  dark  lantern,  "you  are  going  to  the  deatk^ 
trap,  there  you  will  meet  your  friends  I  Come, 
follow  me." 

The  giri  obeyed  mechanically. 

She  was  now  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and 
was  eager  to  escape  from  the  place  whoee  very 
smell  was  a  horror. 

Stumbling  over  stones,  falling  over  large 
blocks  of  fallen  masonry,  they  at  length  reached 
the  opposite  side  of  the  vault  and  arrived  at  an 
iron-bound  door. 

This  the  dwarf  opened  with  a  key. 

He  knew  it  well. 


It  was  the  door  which  had  admitted  the  con- 
spirators on  the  night  when  the  revolving  statue 
of  the  Virgin  had  saved  the  life  of  Harold 
Pordyce, 

Within  this  door  was  a  winding  staircase,  half 
way  vp  ;  the  rest  was  wide  and  led  away  in  one 
straight  line  towards  a  vast  room. 

This  room  had  ten  doors  within  it—five  on 
each  side. 

It  was  painted  red— the  fioor,  the  ceilings, 
the  walls  also,  save  the  ten  doors. 

These  were  black  1 

"Oh!  horror!"  exclaimed  Ettie,  "wbilher 
have  you  bronght  me  ? " 

"  To  the  Death-trap,"  said  Qaelf.  "  Here,  this 
door  is  yours." 

Before  she  had  time  to  remonstrate,  one  of 
the  ten  black  portals  was  opened,  and  she  was 
thrust  in  amid  utter  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

LORD  VILLIBR8*  UNCLE— THE  ABSASSIN— THE 
FALBE  CHABOE— THE  ARREST— BLANCHE  IN 
PERIL— THE  MEBTINa  IN  THE  CHAMBER  OF 
DEATH. 

In  order  to  explain  the  strange  meetings  which 
took  place  in  this  hidden  Chamber  of  Death, 
and  before  following  the  fortunes  of  Harold 
Fordyce  and  his  master,  we  must  take  oar 
readers  to  the  house  of  Lord  Clement  Yilliers, 
where  he  and  his  wife  and  his  uncle,  Lord  Har- 
court,  resided  together. 

Lord  Haroourt  was  a  Puritan  by  profession, 
but  he  was  little  else  than  a  Cavalier  in  reality ; 
and  on  many  occasions  he  has  owed  his  life  to 
the  intercession  of  Lady  Blanche  or  her 
husband. 

On  this  evening  when  Ettie  was  so  suddenly 
ensnared  by  Quelf  the  dwarf,  the  villain,  Had- 
stock,  had  been  hovering  round  the  place  for 
hours. 

Eager  as  he  always  was  to  do  the  biddings  of 
his  masters,  he  had  special  reason  for  this  deed 
— veneeance ! 

Lord  Clement  Villiers  had,  like  Harold  and 
the  armourer,  been  called  away  upon  a  mys- 
terious errand. 

Blanche,  distressed  and  in  fear,  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  while  in  the  next  apartment  lay 
Lord  Harcourt  asleep,  his  white  hair  falling 
over  his  white  brow. 

He  was  a  bad  and  treacherous  man,  but  as  he 
lay  asleep,  it  seemed  truly  a  terrible  deed  to 
take  from  him  his  life. 

Presently  the  casement  stirred. 

He  moved  not. 

His  sleep,  produced  by  heavy  draughts  of 
wine,  required  more  than  this  to  disturb. 
•  The  casement  was  pushed  again,  then  opened, 
and  Radstock  entered. 

"  The  time  has  come  I  the  time  has  come !' 
mnttered  the  villain.  "  The  time  has  oome  I 
How  dark  the  room  is  I  How  frightfully  silent 
is  everything  !  Death  seems  to  hover  over  this 
chamber!  Now^^now  for  the  act,  which  will 
secure  my  vengeance— now  for  the  deed  which 
will  make  my  foes  tremble,  and  cniae  the  daj 
they  injured  me ! " 
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He  drew  caatiouitly  forth  Ihu  wcaiX)U  with 
which  he  had  resoWed  to  do  this  unholy  deed  ; 
biiti  ae  he  did  so,  the  sheath  fell  from  it ;  it  was 
No.  21. 


but  of  leather,  silver  mounted,  and  could  make 
DO  great  noise  in  its  fall ;  but,  to  his  guilty  soul, 
the  sound  of  it  upon  the  ground  was  terrific  and 
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alarmmg,  and  he  suBpended  all  his  faonlties  for 
a  moment  to  note  if  Harcoart  had  been  dis- 
turbed bj  the  slight  ooncnseion. 

Small  cause,  howerer,  was  there  for  Radstock 
to  fear. 

A  cannon  flred  in  the  apartment  would  scarcely 
have  sufficed  to  rouse  Harconrt  from  hii  drunken 
sleep. 

It  was  terrible  to  think  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  his  last  account  in  such  a  state  ;  it  was  ter- 
rible to  think  there  were  no  holy  or  solemn 
thoughts  about  him  ;  but  little  wrecked  the 
savage  and  relentless  assassin  what  might  be 
the  fate  of  his  victim. 

He  made  a  violent  effort  to  master  his  emo- 
tion, and  approached  the  chair  in  which  slept 
that  man,  who,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
vice,  at  least  deserved  not  death  at  the  hands  of 
him  who  had  so  largely  benefited  by  them. 

The  light  was  reflected  in  glittering  scintilla- 
tions from  the  highly  polished  blade  of  the 
knife,  as  it  shook  in  the  almost  nerveless  grasp 
of  the  murderer. 

Even  then  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he 
could  summon  sufficient  courage  to  do  the  deed, 
and  it  was  with  slow  and  torpid  steps  that  he  at 
length  arrived  at  the  back  of  his  victim's  chair. 

The  hand  of  the  unhappy  man  was  resting 
completely  upon  his  chest,  so  that  to  strike  at 
his  neck  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  Rad- 
stock for  a  moment  stood  irresolate  how  to 
accomplish  his  hellish  designs. 

"To  wound  him,'*  he  thought,  "would  be 
terrible,  for  then  might  come  a  strnggle^per- 
haps  crieB>-and  my  whole  plans  would  be  de- 
feated, as  well  as  my  own  safety  frightfully 
endangered.  No.  He  must  die  !~4ie  at  once ! 
The  attack  must  be  at  once  fatal,  or  not  made 
at  all." 

He  crept  round  then  to  the  front  of  the  chair, 
and  stood  with  the  knife  raised  in  his  hands,  hesi- 
tating whether  to  plunge  it  into  his  victim's  hearty 
or  attempt  to  move  his  head,  so  as  to  make  such 
an  incision  in  the  neck  as  should  insure  instant 
death. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  might  have 
lasted  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  was 
ended  suddenly  by  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  some  person  outside  the  room  to  open 
the  deor,  and  when  that  failed,  a  violent 
knocking  succeeded,  each  sound  of  which  went 
to  Radstook*s  heart,  filling  him  with  the  greatest 
alarm. 

"  It  is  Blanche,'*  he  cried,  and  with  a  resolu- 
tion lent  him  by  the  critical  circumstanoes  in 
which  he  was  placed,  he  seized  his  victim  by 
the  hair,  and  turning  his  head  back,  at  one  blow 
plunged  the  knife  in  his  throat. 

A  half -shriek  burst  from  the  wounded  man, 
and  he  made  an  effort  to  rise  from  his  seat,  when, 
by  a  side-movement  of  the  knife,  Radstock 
nearly  separated  the  head  from  the  body, 

A  gush  of  blood  followed,  and  then,  with  one 
deep  groan,  Harconrt  expired,  the  head  droop- 
ing upon  the  breast,  and  the  body  remaining 
huddled  up  in  the  chair  in  much  the  same  atti- 
tude it  had  assumed  while  sleeping. 

Nothing  disturbed  the  intense  stillness  of  that 
chamber  of  death  but  the  incessant  knocking 
on  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  that  continued 


for  some  minutes  without  intermission,  while 
the  murderer  stood  with  the  frightful  instrument 
of  death  in  his  hand,  from  which  the  blood  was 
slowly  dripping  on  to  the  floor,  making  a  small 
pool  at  his  feet. 

He  cast  his  eyes  downwards  and  saw  the 
collected  mass,  when  he  dropped  the  knife,  aud 
with  staggering  steps  approached  the  door. 

"  Who  knocks  7    Who  knocks  ?'*  he  gasped. 

"  Clement,  are  you  here  7*'  cried  Blanche,  from 
without.  "  They  tell  me  you  have  returned. 
Oh  I  let  me  speak  to  you,  if  it  be  but  for  a 
moment.'* 

"  *Tis  she  I  Tis  she  !*'  muttered  Radstock. 
"  She  is  in  time  now  for  the  consummation  of 
my  hopes." 

He  openedithe  door  a  little,  and  there  stood 
Blanche  enveloped  in  a  travelling  wrapper. 

"  Ha!  Is  it  you  that  I  behold  ?  Is  he  not 
here?" 

She  advanced  towards  the  chair,  on  which  she 
now  beheld  the  form  of  Harconrt. 

Radstock  hastily  quitted  the  room,  and  a  voice 
was  heard  calling  on  the  £taircase. 

Tet  Blanche  did  not  observe  it. 

Her  eyes  could  see  nothing  but  the  scene 
before  her ;  her  senses  could  understand  nothing 
but  the  terrible  fact,  that  there -^tYktrt  before  her 
—lay  the  murdered  body  of  Lord  Harconrt,  and 
that  she  was  in  the  hoose  alone  with  him — alone 
with  the  exception  of  the  servants. 

The  murderer's  face  she  had  not  seen. 

"  Ha !  Clement  1  Clement  I**  she  exclaimed  ; 
•*  would  that  you  were  here." 

Hardly  had  she  spoken  when  the  voice  re« 
sounded  again. 

"  Murder  I  help,  murder  I"  was  the  cry. 

The  cries  loudly  rang  through  the  open  house. 

It  was  that  of  Radstock. 

Blanche  stood  aghast  in  the  doorway. 

"Who  is  that  who  cries  murder?'*  she  ex- 
claimed in  terrified  accents.  <*  Who  kno?ra  of  this 
crime  yet,  save  myself  and  the  one  who  did  it  ?'* 

She  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  the  hubbub. 

In  another  instant  the  servants  came  crowding 
up  the  staircasci  and  at  their  head  Harry 
Martin. 

He  was  still  attired  in  a  semi-military  dress, 
but  he  had  taken  service  specially  with  Lord 
Villiers. 

"  There,'*  he  cried,  "  there  stands  the  mur- 
deress t" 

A  murmur  from  the  servants  followed  *  his 
words. 

They  had  all  loved  her. 

The  murmur  was  one  of  pity  less  [than  of 
abhorrence. 

"  See  I"  added  Harry  Martin,  "  see  how  she 
draws  back  aghast  and  guilty  I  see  the  blood 
upon  her  hands  I" 

Lady  Blanche  uttered  a  loud  shriek  as  she 
glanced  at  her  hands. 

The  man  had  spoken  too  truly. 

Her  hands  were  red  with  blood,  which  had 
flowed  upon  them  when  she  had  endeavoured 
to  awaken  the  dead  man. 

"  Villain !"  she  cried,  addressing  Harry  Martin, 
and  drawing  herself  up  proudly,  "  villain  I  how 
dare  you  accuse  me,  you  who,  perhaps,  are 
red-handed  from  the  murder  ?  How  came  you 
to  know  of  this  crime  which  /  have  but  just 
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difloovered  ?  How  was  it,  if  you  saw  tbe  deed 
done,  that  yon  did  not  endeavour  to  prevent  it  ? 
How  is  it  that,  if  you  foand  it  done  and  knew 
not  its  perpetrator,  you  did  not  alarm  me  first  V* 

Harry  Martin  smiled  sardonically. 

'*  My  lady,  I  saw  you  leaning;  over  the  mur- 
dered man,"  he  said,  **  and  I  knew  then  how 
the  deed  had  been  done.  Come,"  he  added,  to 
the  servants,  '*come,  and  see  what  a  terrible 
thing  has  been  perpetrated,  and  then  you  will 
understand  why  I  speak  thus  to  my  mistress." 

As  he  spoke,  he  led  the  way  into  the  room 
where  Lord  Harconrt  lay  in  all  the  stillness  and 
horror  of  a  violent  death. 

He  had  been  a  bad  master  and  a  bitter  enemy 
to  many,  but  the  sight  of  his  white  hair  and  his 
pale  blood-stained  visage  drew  from  the  servants 
a  groan  of  horror. 

••  Horrible  1"  "  Terrible  I"  **  Oh  1  how  pale  he 
looks  1"  were  the  murmurs  of  the  assembled 
domestics,  and  then  they  cast  pained  glances 
at  the  beautiful  woman  who  was  at  once  their 
beloved  mistress  and  the  accused  murderess  of 
the  old  man. 

"  She  never  did  it,*' "  Harry's  mistaken,"  "  The 
real  assassin  has  escaped." 

Such  were  the  murmurs  that  ran  from  month 
to  mouth.  ' 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  louder  murmur, 
and  the  men  and  women  made  way  for  new 
comers. 

These  were  the  constables. 

"  Where  is  the  prisoner  ?">8ked  the  foremost 
of  them,  a  tall  man  with  a  black  beard. 

•*  There,"  said  Harry  MaTtin,  **  it  is  Lady 
Yilllers  who  has  done  this  deed." 

The  new  comer  affected  astonishment. 

"  Lady  Villiers  !"  he  cried,  **  impoasiblell" 

*'  Nevertheless,  it  is  so,"  said  Harry  Martin. 
**  1  saw  her  leaning  over  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  and  her  hands  are  red  with  blood. 
My  master  will,  no  doubt,  blame  me,  but  justice 
must  be  done  on  the  guilty." 

«  Madam,"  said  the  constable,  approaching 
Lady  Blanche  Villiers,  "  I  must  do  my  duty. 
It  is  a  sad  office  which  I  have  to  perform  ;  but 
you  N  ill,  I  am  sure,  excuse  and  pardon  me  for 
performing  it." 

"  Sir,"  said  Lady  Blanche,  "  it  would  be  mere 
folly  to  accuse  you.  I  am  ready.  Let  my 
waiting-maid  bring  me  my  travelling  things, 
and  I  will  accompany  you  at  once." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  bad  attiied  herself,  andf 
taking  leave  of  the  servants,  who  were  now 
weeping,  she  quitted  the  house  with  the  con- 
stables. 

Outside  the  mansion  a  coach  waited. 

This  struck  Lady  Blanche  as  suspicions. 

"  You  knew  who  was  your  prisoner,  then  P' 
she  said. 

"  No,  my  lady.  We  were  told,  however,  that 
she  was  a  lady,  and  we  brought  this  lest  we 
should  expose  an  innocent  woman  to  unjust 
annoyances." 

With  these  strained  words  of  politeness,  the 
man  opened  the  ooach  door,  and  she  entered. 

The  vehicle  then  drove  off  at  a  rapid  pace, 
and  took  its  way  towards  the  Strand. 

It  had  no  sooner  started  than  one  of  the  con- 
stables darted  suddenly  forward,  and  cast  a 
handkerchief  over  the  face  of  Lady  Blanche. 


She  had  no  time  to  struggle,  or,  in  fact,  make 
any  resistance  ;  the  only  thing  she  observed  was 
that  strong  hands  were  binding  her  limbs. 

Then  she  lapsed  into  utter  inBensibility. 

When  she  awoke,  she  was  in  utter  darkness, 
lying  on  a  bed. 

Evidently  she  was  in  a  small  room,  from  the 
sound  which  her  voice  produced  when  she  called 
aloud. 

But  it  was  very  cold. 

It  seemed,  truly,  from  its  chilly  and  cavern- 
like atmosphere,  as  if  it  was  under  ground. 

Again  and  again  she  called,  bnt  it  was  quite 
in  vain. 

Nothing  but  the  echo  of  her  own  voice 
answered  her ;  and  at  length,  wearied  out  by 
weeping  and  watching,  she  fell  asleep. 

When  she  awoke  again,  there  was  no  daylight 
streaming  in  upon  her  couch,  but  there  was  a 
lamp  standing  near  her  upon  a  table,  which  had 
evidently  been  recently  placed  there. 

She  could  now  see  what  kind  of  spot  she  had 
been  brought  to. 

A  long  room,  with  walls  of  uneven  brick,  a 
tressle  bed,  a  little  table,  and  a  chair ;  such  com- 
posed the  principal  furniture  of  the  room. 

She  did  not  take  special  notice  of  this,  how- 
ever. 

It  seemed  the  natural  aspect  of  a  prison. 

Another  hour  of  waiting  brought  some  one  to 
the  door,  who  carefully  locked  it  after  him  when 
he  entered  the  gloomy  chamber. 

"  Ha  I  my  lady,"  cried  the  new  comer,  as  he 
approached  the  bed  on  which  she  lay,  fully 
dressed,  as  on  the  night  before,  *'  Ha  !  my  lady, 
yon  are  awake,  then  I  How  like  you  your  new 
home  ?" 

She  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  as  her  eyes  fell 
upon  his  form. 

It  was  Peter  Quelf  who  spoke,  and  her  glance 
was  full  of  horror  and  disgust  as  she  looked  upon 
his  limbs,  distorted  by  misfortune  and  Nature's 
freak,  and  his  face  distorted,  not  only  by  ugliness, 
but  by  evil  passions. 

•'  Who  are  you  ?"  she  cried,  as  a  vague  idea 
crossed  her  mind  that  she  had  seen  him  before. 

Quelf  chuckled. 

With  those  whom  he  hated  he  gloried  in  the 
fact  that  his  ugliness  produced  terror  and 
disgust. 

**  Oh,  you  know  me,"  he  cried,  "  you  know  me* 
You've  seen  me  before  with  Lord  Raymond' 
Poor  fellow  1  you  used  him  shamefully.  But 
ho  means  to  make  up  for  it.  Tou  punished 
and  thwarted  him ;  now  lie  will  punish  and 
thwart  you.  There's  nothing  like  making  up 
for  lost  time." 

*'  At  least,  tell  mc  where  I  am  ?"  asked  the 
captive. 

*'  You  arc  beneath  the  house  of  one  whom  you 
look  upon  as  your  best  friend,  but  who  is  now 
powerless  to  aid  you— that  of  Harold  Fordycc, 
the  Apprentice,  and  Frank  Leslie,  his  master." 

"  Beneath  their  house  1  Under  ground  I"  ex- 
claimed Blanche,  clasping  her  hands. 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"  And  why  hero  ?  Why  beneath  the  earth  ? 
Is  it  in  'such  places  as  these  that  Cromwell's 
government  places  prisoners  before  they  are 
tried  P" 
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"  Oh  1"  cried  Quelf,  chackling,  "you  huTe  no 
trial  to  undergo." 

"No  trial?" 

"No." 

"  Not  for  the  supposed  murder  of  Lord  Har- 
court?" 

''  No ;  we  know  you  to  be  innocent  of  that," 

"Ob,  thank  Heaven!'*  exclaimed  Blanche. 
"  But,"  she  added,  in  a  moment,  "  but  why,  if 
I  am  innocent,  am  J  here  ?  What  place  is  this, 
and  why  am  I  in  it  if  it  is  not  a  prison,  and  1  am 
to  be  tried  for  no  crime  V* 

"  Yon  are  in  a  death-trap,"  cried  Qaelf,  as  he 
placed  some  coarse  food  upon  the  table.  "  Next 
to  you  is  Ettie  Leslie,  the  betrothed  of  Harold 
Kordyce.  There  are  ten  chambers  here.  Be- 
fore long  we  shall  hare  the  armourer,  his 
apprentice,  your  husband,  and  the  others  whom 
we  desire  to  destroy,  safely  housed  in  this  place, 
and  when  we  hare,  my  lady,  there  will  be  very 
hard  conditions  indeed  for  t^ose  who  desire  to 
escape." 

Lady  Blanche  listened  shudderingly  to  his 
words. 

She  was  thinking  of  Lord  Kaymond. 

Her  mind  was  less  fearful  of  her  present 
danger,  of  the  danger  of  her  friends,  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  her  husband,  than  of  the 
one  fact  that  she  was  in  the  power^of  Raymond, 
her  old  enemy. 

Now  she  was  in  his  power— so  thoroughly  in 
his  power— alone,  helpless— in  a  place  where  no 
cry  of  distress  could  be  heard  1 

"  When  does  Lord  Raymond  come  here  7"  she 
asked,  faintly. 

"He  comes  at  any  time,"  said  Quelf,  grin- 
ning.  "It  may  be  in  the  day,  or  in  the  night  ; 
we  never  know  which.  At  any  rate,  talking  of 
day  and  night,  that  won't  make  much  difference 
to  you,  since  lyou  can*t  tell  when  it*s  night  and 
when  it's  day  from  any  light  that  comes  in.  I 
must  go  now  ;  in  a  few  hours  I  will  return  with 
the  dinner." 

So  saying,  he  passed  out  of  the  door,  which 
clanged  to  with  a  loud  noise  that  made  the 
awful  silence  which  succeeded  it  still  more  terri- 
ble and  dispiriting. 

Lady  Blanche  for  a  long  time  could  not  touch 
the  food  which  had  been  brought;  but  at  length 
the  pangs  of  hunger  compelled  her  to  take  a 
little  nourishment,  after  which  the  dulness  and 
gloom  of  the  place,  and  the  complete  silence, 
cast  her  again  into  a  deep  sleep. 

It  was  during  this  slumber  that  I^ord  Ray- 
mond entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  AMBUSH— THE  ATTACK—"  APPRENTICES 
TO  THE  RESCUE" — THE  COMBAT  IN  THE 
STREET— THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  WATCH— 
THE  SECRET  DESPATCH — THE  HIDDEN  GUNS 
—THE  BATTLE  OP  LANflDON— THE  DUKE*S 
SON— VICTORY  1 

Ox  leaving  their  house  the  armourer  and  his 
Young  Apprentice  proceeded  at  once  towards 
the  house  of  Lord  MonUgue,  Uking  with  them 
such  implements  of  their  trade  as  they  imagined 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  required. 

They  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any- 
thing wrong  ;  and  they  were,  therefore,  unpre- 


pared entirely  to  resist  any  assault,  when  a 
number  of  men  rushed  round  a  dark  comer  and 
dashed  at  them. 

They  were  so  eager  to  make  a  sudden  and 
furious  onslaught  that  they  over  did  it,  and 
passed  by  them,  giving  to  both  Harold  and  the 
armourer  the  time  to  draw  their  weapons. 

There  would  have  been  time  also  to  enaot 
"  the  better  part  of  valour— discretion,"  and  fled, 
had  they  been  so  disposed,  for  the  street  w&s 
open  before  them  ;  but  to  both  of  them  the  very 
idea  of  flight  was  somethin«;  ndt  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment. 

They  glanced  round,  therefore,  to  see  if  there 
was  near  them  a  wall,  against  which  they  could 
plant  l^eir  backs. 

There  was  no  time,  however,  to  piok  and 
choose  a  place  of  combat,  for  the  villains  who 
had  BO  suddenly  rushed  upon  them  had  now 
recovered  themselves,  and  were  closing  in  around 
them. 

Just  behind  them  was  a  dark  gateway,  and 
here  the  two  friends  at  once  ensconced  them- 
selves, the  armourer  standing  a  little  in  advance 
of  Harold,  as  if  to  shield  him  from  his  enemies. 

"  Villains,"  he  cried,  holding  his  huge  swonl 
in  such  a  position  that  he  could  strike  down  on 
the  instant  any  one  who  advanced  upon  them, 
"  villains,  what  want  ye  ?" 

"  We  have  an  order  for  your  arrest,"  said  one 
of  them,  approaching  nearer. 

"By  whose  command  ?"  asked  Frank  Leslie. 

"  By  the  command  of  CromwelV'  returned  the 
man ;  "  there  is  a  copy  of  it.  x  on  are  to  bo 
taken  upon  the  charge  of  treason  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, to  which  you  .have  sworn  to  be  true  and 
loyal.  Both  you  and  your  apprentice  there  aro 
to  be  included  in  this  warrant." 

The  armourer  laughed  loudly. 

"Your  master  must  be  a  silly  knave,"  he 
cried,  "  if  he  thinks  that  I  shall  yield  myself  up 
to  a  crowd  of  fellows  who  rush  at  me  from  the 
corner  of  a  dark  street,  when  I  have  a  safe  con- 
duct from  Cromwell  in  my  pocket." 

"  The  order  I  have  for  your  arrest  is  dated 
after  that,"  returned  the  other.  "But  come; 
we  have  no  time  for  discussion.  You  must 
accompany  us  or  we  must  take  you  by  force." 

The  giant  laughed  a^ain  the  loud  hearty  laugh 
which  he  invariably  indulged  in  on  such  occa- 
sions as  these. 

There  was  more  of  menace  in  this  than  in  the 
bitter  scowl  of  others. 

"  Ho  I  ho !  "  he  cried,  "  ho  !  ho  !  Hear  you 
that,  Harold  7  They  will  take  us  by  force.  Come 
on,  my  meny  men,  then,  and  carrv  out  your 
threat.  We  are  prepared  for  you,  and  in  a  hurry 
also  ;  so  look  to  yourselves." 

As  he  spoke,  he  whispered  a  few  words  to  the 
Young  Apprentice,  and  they  made  a  rush  at  the 
same  moment. 

Two  men  fell  at  once  under  the  fierce  onslaught 
of  tho  young  hero  and  his  master ;  but  the 
others,  who  had  evidently  some  great  object  in 
view  in  their  capture,  rushed  forward  once 
more,  and  closed  in  around  the  dark  gateway. 

Gradually  they  were  driven  back  to  their  old 
position,  but  without  a  wound. 

Their  adversaries  fired  several  shots,  but  they 
were  delivered  at  random ;  and,  beside  this,  it 
was  a  dangerous  matter  to  fire,  when  friends  and 
foes  were  so  mingled. 
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They  were  not  so  long. 

The  clash  of  Bteel  brought  fresh  assistance  to 
the  brave  heroes. 

Aloud  shout  was  beard  from  the  neighbouring 
street ;  then  the  pattering  of  feet,  and  then  a 
crowd  of  young  men  rushed  into  the  roadway, 
with  shouts  of  "Apprentices  to  the  rescue  !  " 

**  Ha  !  ha  !  my  friends  !  *'  exclaimed  Harold  ; 
'*  ha  !  ha  I  are  you  there,  Max  Bowden  ? " 

**  No, — but  I  am — I,  Greg  Anvil,"  said  a  ring- 
ing voice.  "  Now,  then,  ye  knaves,  stand  on  one 
side  while  we  make  our  way  to  our  friends." 

The  conflict  now  became  more  desperate  than 
ever. 

Attacked  on  both  sides,  the  strangers  had, 
Ks  I  have  said,  a  strong  motive  in  resisting  as 
they  did,  for  they  fought  bravely,  Use  men  who 
had  a  personal  object  in  all  they  did. 

llcncwed,  as  it  were,  in  strength  and  in  spirit 
by  the  sudden  advent  of  friends,  the  Armourer 
and  the  Young  Apprentice  now  darted  once 
more  from  their  place  of  concealment,  and 
shouting,  "  Apprentices  to  the  rescue  I  "  rushed 
with  overwhelming  force  into  the  very  midst  of 
their  foes. 

The  street  was  now  full  of  strange  cries  and 
noises. 

On  the  one  side  Gregory  Anvil  and  his  friends, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  jovial  meeting, 
shouted  loudly,  as  the  swords  flashed  and  re- 
sounded in  the  night  air. 

On  the  other,  the  armourer  and  Harold 
answered  by  sounds  expressive  of  their  appreci- 
ation of  their  friends*-  courage  and  their  deter- 
mination to  join  them. 

At  length,  by  dint  of  courage  and  determi- 
nation, they  succeeded  in  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  City  Apprentices,  and  together  they  made  a 
rush  upon  the  hired  band  which  they  could  not 
withstand. 

Driven  back — trampling  over  the  bodies  of 
their  slain  friends — ^tbey  at  length  broke  their 
ranks,  and  falling  into  utter  disorder,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  very  few  moments  in  complete 
rout,  rushing  in  headlong  confusion  along  the 
street. 

It  was  not  until  the  advance  of  lights  in  the 
distance  showed  that  the  watch  was  coming, 
that  they  ceased  the  pursuit,  and  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  combat,  where  one  or  two  of  the 
apprentices  lay  wounded  on  the  ground. 

They  found  their  friends  where  they  had  left 
them,  but  already  attended  to. 

When  the  great  body  of  the  combatants  had 
cleared  away,  and  the  darkneps  had  fallen  over 
the  spot  where  the  wound«»d  lay,  the  great  gate- 
way, under  shelter  of  which  Harold  and  his 
master  had  fonpht,  opened  from  the  inside,  and 
two  women  issued  from  it. 

They  had  seen  how  young,  and  yet  how  brave, 
those  were  who  had  fallen  beneath  the  ruthless 
swords  of  Harold's  enemifS 

They  had  seen  them  foremost  in  the  fight ; 
they  had  heard  the  rallying  cries  with  which 
they  had  rushed  forward  in  the  combat,  and 
they  had  recognised  them  as  belonging  to  t»'at 
body  of  brave  youths  in  which  some  of  their 
own  friends  were  enrolled,  and  which  they  had 
never  beard  spoken  of  except  in  tones  of  honour 
and  respect. 

Gladly,  therefore,  they  hurried  to  the  rescue 


of  the  two  youths  who  lay  bleeding  on  the  hard 
stones. 

AVhen  Harold  and  his  master,  therefore,  re- 
turned to  the  spot  where  the  bittle  had  been 
fought,  they  found  twd  gentle  beings  minifltcr- 
ing  to  the  wounded,  and  they  aided  at  once  in 
carrying  them  into  the  house  with  the  iron 
gates. 

Here  they  left  them  under  the  care  of  their 
strange  nurses. 

On  reaching  the  street  once  more  they  dis- 
missed their  friends,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
house  of  Jjord  Montague. 

"I  don't  believe,"  said  the  armourer,  as  he 
rang  the  loud-souuding  bell,  "I  don't  believe 
for  one  moment  that  we're  ^Vanted  here.    I  be-  - 
lieve  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  trap." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Harold  ;  "  but  as  there  may 
be  a  chance  that  those  villains  had  heard  tidings 
of  our  intended  visit,  and  had  not  planned  the 
whole  alfair  themselves,  I  would  sec  Lord 
Montaguo,  and  tell  him  all." 

They  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  at  this 
moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  man  in 
somi-roilitary  costume  accosted  them. 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  gentlemen  ?"  he  said. 

"  To  ace  my  Lord  Montague,"  returned  Harold. 

**  He  is  engaged  with  several  people,"  returned 
the  man.  *'  I  do  not  think  he  will  sec  you  to- 
night." 

"  It  is  by  appointment,**  said  the  armourer. 

"Nay,  then  enteJ*,"  said  the  man ;  "if  it  is  by 
appointment  I  will  acquaint  bis  lordship  with 
your  name,  if  jrou  will  give  it  to  me." 

"  Frank  Leslie,*'  returned  the  armourer. 

"  Enter,  then,"  said  the  domestic,  "  and  I  will 
close  Uiese  doors,  for  there  are  strange  charac- 
ters about  here  at  night." 

After  a  few  moments  they  were  admitted  into 
a  large  apartment,  where  old  paintings  and 
suits  of  armour  seemed  to  be  the  only  furni- 
ture. 

The  walls  were  o^k  pnnelled.  the  ceiling  was 
painted  a  dark  colour,  and  ihe  two  windows 
looked  out  upon  as  dreary  a  court-yard  as  could 
be  found  anywherr,  even  in  this  old  London. 

"This  is  a  dull  srrt  of  a  place,"  said  Harold. 
"  If  I  were  not  sure  that  Lord  lilontague  was 
friendly  to  our  causp,  I  should  almost  fancy  that 
we  had  fallen  into  a  trap." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  the  armourer  ;  "  I  know 
him  well,  and  he  is  incapable  of  such  treachery." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  the  door  opened,  and 
Lord  Montague  himself  entered. 

He  was  a  tall,  old  man,  with  long  white  hair 
hanging  in  ringlets  over  his  shoulders. 

His  clothes  were  of  a  dark,  sober  color, 
scarcely  puritanical  in  their  cnt,  and  his  whole 
bearing  was  that  of  a  man  who  hatl  done  good 
service  in  his  time  on  fields  of  desperate  battles. 

There  was  a  calmness  in  his  face  which  was 
not  that  of  womanly  timidity,  or  selfish  want  of 
interest. 

It  waa  a  calmness  produced  by  well-merited 
sstisfaction  at  deeds  of  glory  done  and  recog- 
nized in  the  past. 

"  Ah  1  my  friend,  Leslie,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  armourer,  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  "  my  servant  tells  me  that  yon 
and  your  brave  apprentice  here  are  come  to  me 
by  appointment." 
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"  It  IB  80,  my  lord.  I  have  your  letter  with 
me,**  replied  Frank  Leslie. 

"Then,  by  heavens  1  this  is  a  trick  of  the 
enemy  !*'  replied  the  old  nobleman ;  "  for  what 
purpose  I  cannot  conceive.*' 

"  Oh  I  since  it  is  a  trick,**  returned  the 
armonrer,  **  1  can  well  understand  its  meaning, 
for  on  the  road  we  were  attacked  by  a  gang  of 
desperate  villains.  No  doubt  they  led  us  into 
this  neighbourhood  by  a  forged  letter,  in  order 
that  they  [might  attack  ^us  in  some  of  the  dark 
streets  which  are  there  so  frequent  However, 
since  it  is  a  mistake,  we  have  but  to  apologise 
for  disturbing  you,  and  to  retire.*' 

**  Nay,  then,  since  you  are  here,  I  think  yon 
may  be  of  advantage  to  me,**  said  Lord  Montague ; 
*'  at  any  rate,  your  young  friend  here.  Tou,  no 
doubt,  have  other  duties  to  perform ;  but  he 
could  be  of  service  to  me  if  you  could  spare 
him.** 

"  If  it  is  in  the  cause  of  liberty,'*  said  the 
armourer,  "  I  can  always  spare  him." 

"  Tou  may  be  certain  it  is  not  in  the  cause  of 
the  king,**  said  Montague ;  *'but,I  will  explain 
myself,  even  though  the  king  is  in  prison.  I 
know  all  his  attempts  at  escape  have  proved 
futile  ;  there  are  some  among  his  friends  who 
cling  to  the  mad  idea  that  isolated  victories  may 
yet  restore  him  to  power.  .  To-morrow  morning 
at  daybreak,  a  force,  commanded  by  Lord  Ham- 
ilton, will  attack  their  troops  at  Langdon,  in 
Essex.  A  traitor  has  brought  us  this  news, 
which  we  must  now  act  upon." 

'*  There  are  traitors  in  every  cause,"  said  the 
armourer. 

"  Yes,  truly.  No  republic,  no  monarchy,  was 
ever  established  that  did  not  number  among 
•the  conspirators  some  treacherous  hound  that 
threw  everything  into  turmoil  for  the  time. 
So  it  is  here.  We  scorn  and  hate  these  traitors, 
no  matter  how  evil  their  cause,  but  we 
must  use  them.  Well,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Royalists  are  in  greater  numbers  than  our  men ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  place  where  we  have  just 
discovered  that  a  large  quantity  of  arms  are 
concealed.  These  are  of  such  heavy  metal,  that 
with  a  few  good  gunners,  and  placed  well,  they 
would  effectually  dispose  of  the  Boyalists.  Do 
yon  follow  me  7" 

'*  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  Harold  will  be 
able  to  aid  you  in  any  way." 

*'  He  will.  The  commander  of  our  forces  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  these  guns  are  there  ; 
and  Harold,  on  a  swift  horse^  would  reach  him 
in  time  to  give  him  the  information." 

"  I  do  not  see,**  said  the  armourer,  "  why  my 
apprentice  should  be  chosen,  for  these  enter- 
prises. Any  one  with  common  sense  and  a  good 
horse  could  do  the  same,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  he  gains  any  especial  reward  of 
honour  in  consequence  of  it." 

Both  Lord  Montague  and  Harold  gazed  in 
astonishment  at  the  armourer  as  he  spoke  these 
words,  which  were  so  utterly  out  of  character 
with  his  usual  behavour. 

"I  seek  for  no  reward,"  said  Harold,  **I 
simply  do  my  duty." 

"  Bravely  spoken,  lad,"  said  Lord  Montague ; 
"  and  remember,  Frank  Leslie,  that  a  moment 
ago,  there  was  one  in  this  very  house  who  was 
deploring  Harold's  absence.    If  Harold  Fordyce 


were  here,"  he  said,  '<  we  should  not  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  brave  and  trustworthy  messenger.** 
**  And  who  was  this  ?"  asked  the  armourer. 
"  One,"  returned  Lord   Montague,    "  whose 
commands  you  would  never  disobey.    It  was 
the  Man  without  a  Name." 

"Enough,*'  said  the  armourer.  "He  is  at 
your  service." 

"Good.  I  knew  those  werds  would  be  a 
talisman.  If  you  will  remain  here  a  moment, 
I  will  procure  the  necessary  documents,  and 
your  brave  young  friend  shall  depart  at  once. 
Fear  not  for  his  '.future,  Leslie.  He  who 
mounts  the  ladder  with  such  determined  steps 
will  be  certain  to  force  them  to  find  a  reward 
for  him  when  he  reaches  the  top.*' 
They  had  not  long  to  wait. 
In  a  few  moments  Lord  Montague  returned, 
bearing  the  letter  which  was  to  save  the 
Republican  army  from  defeat. 

"Here  are  your  credentials,  young  sir,*'  he 
said  ;  *'  you  will  find  friends  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  army  there.  Villiers,  for  one,  has,  I 
hope,  joined  our  forces,  and  I  myself  shall  be 
there,  doubtless  before  the  encounter  com- 
mences. It  will  take  me  thrice  the  time  to  reach 
the  field  that  it  will  you." 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  accompany- 
ing him  7*^  asked  the  armourer. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Montague.  "If  you 
can  spare  time,  your  presence  will  be  an 
additional  safety.** 

"Let  one  of  your  servants,  then,  my  lord, 
take  word  to  my  daughter  that  I  and  Harold 
have  quitted  London  on  your  business,  and  we 
will  start  at  once." 

It  was  not  long  now  before  the  armourer  and 
the  Young  Apprentice,  mounted  on  two  of  the 
best  horses  in  Lord  Montague's  stable,  were 
dashing  away  towards  the  dark  lanes  of  Essex, 
little  dreaming  of  the  fearful  events  which  were 
happening  that  very  moment  in  their  homes; 
little  imagining  the  awful  danger  which  was 
hovering  over  the  head  of  the  one  who  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  both  of  them. 

Before  dawn  had  spread  its  golden  wings 
over  the  country  the  armourer  and  his  appren- 
tice arrived  at  &e  camp  of  the  Roundheads,  and 
before  an  hour  more  had  elapsed,  the  heavy 
guns  had  been  dragged  out  of  their  place  of 
concealment,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  threaten  the  very  centre  of  the  Royalist 
Unes. 

Previously  to  the  battle  Lord  Montague,  who 
arrived  after  day-break,  entrusted  Frank  Leslie 
and  his  young  companion  with  the  command  of 
a  body  of  pi&ed  men, 

"  Harold,  my  brave  lad,"  said  the  former,  as 
they  advanced  to  the  position  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them,  "  my  heart  tells  me  that  you 
will  this  day  distinguish  yourself  in  a  manner 
which  will  delight  your  friends ;  but  prudence 
is  as  necessary  to  a  soldier  as  valour.  In  the 
battle  think  not  of  me,  for  disuse  has  neither 
rusted  my  arms  nor  stiffened  my  limbs.  The  only 
one  whom  I  fear  for  is  Lord  Montague ;  he  is  not 
used  to  these  contests.  If  you  see  him  beset, 
rush  to  his  assistance.  For  myself,  I  need  no 
better  companion  than  my  big  sword.** 

The  signal  for  battle  having  been  given,  the 
right  wing  of  the  Roundheads  dashed  furiously 
upon  the  enemy,  but  they  wore  received  with 
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such  a  fierce  discharge  of  musketry  and  large 
gnns,  that  they  would  certainly  have  given  way 
had  it  not  been  for  the  example  of  Lord  Fair- 
fax, their  leader. 

"  Come  on,  my  brave  friends,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
<*  these  traitors  fight  well  at  a  distance,  let  ns 
try  their  metal  nearer." 

Hallied  by  this  cry  of  their  brave  leader,  the 
cavalry  dashed  forward  once  more,  while  the 
advancing  lines  of  infantry  opened  to  allow  the 
play  of  the  heavy  guns. 

In  the  hand-to-band  contest  which  soon  en- 
sued Frank  Leslie  was  ever  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  and  whenever  be  passed  Harold,  he 
observed  his  quick  eye  singling  out  the  boldest 
combatants,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  glory. 

In  the  heat  of  the  fight  he  encountered  Cap- 
tain Hamilton,  the  younger  son  of  the  Duke, 
a  brave  young  leader,  who  was  the  idol  of 
his  soldiers,  and  who  had  been  entrusted  this 
day  with  the  chief  command. 

Wedged  in  by  the  respective  parties,  neither 
gave  way. 

''Give  place,  boy !"  cried  Captain  Hamilton, 
<'  and  cross  not  the  path  of  men.*' 

The  armourer  saw  the  mealing,  and  obeying  a 
natural  impulse,  spurred  his  horse  forward,  so 
as  to  be  near  his  favourite  apprentice. 

But  there  was  no  way  of  approach  through  the 
dense  masses  of  struggling  men. 

The  contest  between  the  young  herees  was  a 
desperate  one— every  blow  appeared  to  be  the 
final  one. 

"Yield  I  brave  boy,*'  cried  Captain  Hamilton, 
at  last.    "  You  shall  obtain  honourable  terms." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Harold,  •*  I  will  never  yield* 
Either  the  man  shall  conquer  the  boy  or  the 
boy  shall  conquer  the  man !  " 

As  if  incited  to  greater  efforts  by  his  own 
words,  he  attacked  his  foe  still  more  fiercely, 
and  by  a  sudden  and  desperate  lunge  disarmed 
and  wounded  fatally  his  brave  adversary. 

*'  Hamilton  has  fallen  I"  was  the  cry  among 
the  Boyalist  troops. 

In  an  instant  all  was  disorder,  and  the  Paritan 
cavalry  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

Almost  without  a  blow  now  they  cleared 
their  way  through  the  scattered  masses  of  the 
enemy  and  gradually  increased  their  little  force 
as  they  bore  down  upon  the  point  where  Lord 
Moutague  had  seen  the  king's  standard  sorely 
beset. 

The  Royal  guards  stood  bravely  to  their  post. 

But  the  Roundhead  artillery  had  just  begun 
to  play  upon  them,  and  a  strong  body  of  Crom- 
weira  horse  was  hovering  near  to  dash  in  upon 
the  gaps  the  iron  shot  should  make. 

'*Now,  sons  of  England,"  cried  Montague, 
*'  charge  home  with  me  this  once,  and  dash  like 
Satan  upon  these  treacherous  knaves." 

He  stooped  to  his  charger's  mane,  bounded 
across  the  artillery's  line  of  fire,  and  plunged 
into  the  opposite  mass  of  Royalist  horse. 

As  he  did,  so  did  all  his  men,  and  found  them- 
selves at  once  hand  to  hand  with  Hamilton's 
own  troopers  in  as  fierce  a  mSlee  as  ever  hand 
and  heart  gave  strength  to. 

Tbongh  taken  by  surprise  they  resisted 
furiously. 

Gradually  the  dense  formations  struggled 
into  wider  space  and  separated  into  a  hundred 
different  and  personal  encounters. 


Just  then  Harold's  horse  fell,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  cry  from  his  side  made  him  turn  to 
see  one  of  his  brave  companions  shot  from  the 
saddle.    In  war  there  is  no  time  for  sympathy. 

Springing  up  he  at  once  appropriated  the  steed 
of  his  fallen  friend  just  in  time  to  see  an  incident 
which  was  far  too  often  the  case  in  the  battles 
of  those  days. 

A  cry  of  agony  arose  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
the  wounded  men. 

His  right  hand  had  just  been  severed  from  his 
wrist,  and  he  held  up  his  maimed  arm  to  a  gigantic 
trooper  with  a  shrill  prayer  for  quarter. 

But  that  trooper  was  the  stern  Hurrison. 

*' Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the 
Lord  negligently,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  clove 
the  poor  fellow's  skull  in  two. 

Many  such  scenes  were  enacting  around. 

Through  individual  feats  of  valour,  terror, 
and  despair,  the  spirit  of  conquest  ruled  for  the 
side  of  Freedom. 

The  Royalists  gave  way  on  all  sides  and  fied 
before  the  desperate  charges  led  by  Harold  and 
his  friends,  who  leaped  over  the  pikes  of  the  fbe 
and  dashed  upon  their  compact  lines  like  the 
storm  wind. 

The  Roundhead  leader  did  not  give  time  to 
observe  the  fearfhl  loss  that  had  been  sustained. 

With  one  word  of  commendation  he  led  on 
his  men  again,  horse  and  foot,  round  the  hill, 
and  BO  charged  the  artillery. 

The  Cromwellites  were  too  few  to  capture  it ; 
but  at  length  they  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the 
enemy  retreating,  and  to  Harold  Fordyce  and 
his  friends  the  field  of  battle  was  left  to  con- 
template. 


•  OHAPTBR  XXVIII. 

THE  YOUNa  CAPTAIN— THB  APPBOACH  OP 
DEATH— THE  LAST  SIQH—THE  LOVE  TOKEN 
—THE  BETaBN  TO  LONDON— THE  BEAUTI- 
FUL AVENQEB— THE  TBAP  I 

EVEBTWHEBE  he  beheld  groups  of  dying  men 
who  had  been  withdrawn  or  withdrew  them- 
selves out  of  the  strife  with  which  they  were 
done  for  ever. 

Surgeons  with  their  men  with  bared  arms  and 
bloody  shirts  were  attending  upon  some — minis- 
ters of  religion  were  bending  over  others, 
exercising  their  healing  ofiice  upon  the  souls  of 
the  departing. 

Harold  drew  near  to  one  of  the  latter  groups. 

A  noble  forpa,  all  sheathed  in  black  velvet  and 
steel,  lay  resting  upon  a  pile  of  heather. 

The  face  alone  was  bare  and  upturned  to  the 
sky.  All  seemed  still  with  him  except  gushes  of 
blood  that  bubbled  up  from  the  cuirass  at  every 
pulse  beat. 

So  laid  the  brave  Captain  Hamilton,  his  life 
ebbing  fast,  his  face  calm,  his  eyes  already  dim- 
ming with  the  approach  of  death. 

Harold  knelt  down  by  his  side. 

**The  battle  is  over,"  he  said,  '<we  are  no 
longer  enemies.  Can  you  forgive  me  the  blow 
which  has  brought  you  to  this  pass?" 

The  voung  captain  smiled. 

*'  It  18  hard  to  die  so  young,"  he  said ;  **  hard 
to  leave  home  and  friends  and  all  that  is  most 
dear  to  you,  and  to  breathe  your  last  breath  on 
such  a  blood-stained  field  as  this.  But  a  soldier 
accepts  these  terms  when  he  enters  upon  the 
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road  to  glory !  It  would  be  nnjast  in  me  to 
blame  von  for  doing  that  which,  iC  fortune  bad 
decided  for  me,  I  should  have  done  for  yoii." 

"Then,  you  forgive  me ?"  said  Harold. 

"  I  do,**  said  the  young  soldier ;  "  and  I  only 
aak  one  condition.** 

*<  Name  the  condition,  and  I  will  accede  to  it 
at  once,"  said  Harold. 

*f  There  is  one  person,*'  murmured  the  young 
captain,  in  a  faint  voice,  **  whom  I  should  like 
to  have  informed  of  my  death,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  I  died.  She  lives  in  London  ;  and,  in 
these  days  of  turmoil  and  excitement,  one  knows 
not  bow  to  send  a  message.  -  I  desire  that  she 
shall  not  hear' my  end  spoken  of  by  the  voice  of 
rumonr,  but  .that  she  shall  know  that  I  died  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  with  my  face  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  my  lasl^  thought  was  of  her." 

"  You  give  me  a  difficult  task,*'  said  Harold. 

"^Vhy  difficult?" 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing  for  the  one  who  caused 
your  death  to  carry  Uie  news  to  the  one  who  loves 
you,**  said  the  Young  Apprentice. 

"True,  true,*'  said  the  captain  ;  ''but  put  no 
farther  obstacles  in  the  way.  She  need  know 
nothing.  You  will  arrive  at  her  house  before 
any  other  news  can  reach  her.  Feel  in  the  breast 
of  my  tunic,  and  you  will  find  there  a  packet  upon 
which  is  her  name  and  address.*' 

Harold  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  in  a  few 
moments  had  taken  the  small  packet  from  above 
the  heart  that  now  scarcely  beat  with  life. 

In  a  few  moments  more  he  bad  received  the 
last  pressure  of  the  young  captain*s  hand,  and 
the  brave  spirit* had  ded  for  ever. 

It  was  just  as  he  was  feeling  his.  heart,  to  be 
sure  of  the  fact  that  he  was  dead,  that  the 
urmonrer  came  up. 

"  What  have  wo  here  ?'*  he  cried. 
.    "  Younz  Hamilton  has  fallen  ;  slain,  alas,  by 
my  hand,**  luiid  Htrold^  mournfully, 

**  That  is}  ihe  fortune  of  war/*  !«aid  the  giant ; 
"you  must  not  grieve  at  it.  The  victory  has 
l>een  a  great  one,  and  to  secure  it  ,many  brave 
hearts  have  fallen  on  both  sides.'* 

*•  True !    What  is  the  next  move  ?  " 

"Of  the  army,  the  next  more  is  pursuit,*' 
returned  Leslie.  "  As  regards  myself,  my  next 
move  is  towards  London.  I  cannot  bear  the  idea 
of  leaving  those  I  love  so  long  at  the  nicrcy  of 
the  villains  who  seem  resolved  to  destroy  us.** 

"I  will  return  with  you  at  one,  then,*' said 
Harold.  "  We  must,  I  suppose,  make  our  adieux 
first  t<»  Lord  Montague.'* 

"  Yes,  truly ;  mere  politeness  obliges  that. 
Let  us  go  at  onccs ;  thauk  him  for  his  conde- 
soension  if  he  offers  us  further  honors,  and 
then  tell  him  that  qrgent  business  calls  us  to  the 
metropolis." 

They  rode  off  at  once  to  the  place  where  Lord 
Monti^^ne  was  standing,  giving  directions  to 
some  joQi9er8. 

He  saw  them  approaching,  and  advanced  to 
meet  tnem. 

"Ha  I  my  brave  friends,*'  cried  Lord  Monta- 
gue ;  "  I  am  glad  you  have  shown  yourselves. 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  conduct  this  day. 
Nothing  could  exceed  your  courage ;  nothing 
could  exceed  the  daring  intrepidity  of  your 
Young  Apprentice.  To  him,  and  to  yon,  and  a 
few  others  such  as  you,  is  due  the  glorious  issue 
of  this  battle.** 


"I  am  i^lad  your  lordship  is  gratified,  and 
trust  that  General  Cromwell  will  be  HppHsed  of 
the  part  which  Harold  Fordyce  has  taken .  Mean- 
while we  must  hurry  towatds  horn  .  '  Business 
of  importance  calls  ua  to  London  at  once." 

"I  am  v^ry  sorry  to  lose  you,"  said  Lord 
Montague,  "  very  sorry  ;  but  you  have  done  your 
duty,  and  I  have  no  right  to  detain  you.  I 
will  at  once  forward  to  Cromwell  an  account  of 
this  day*8  proceedings.*' 

The  Young  Apprentice  and  his  master  departed 
for  London  in  high  8pirit<8. 

Little  did  they  expect  to  find  their  homes 
desolated— one  of  their  dearest  friends  gone  1 

Little  did    they  imagine  that  the    ruthless 
spirit  of  revenge  had  been  let  loose  to  cairy  woe 
and  desolation  to  their  hearts. 
•  Near  home  they  parted. 

"I  must  reach  the  house  of  this  lady— this 
Lady  Grace  Cowley— before  she  receives  other 
news,*'  said  Harold. 
.  And  so  he  sped  away. 

Had  he  known  what,  fresh  evils  would  result 
from  his  enterprise,  he  might  have  hesitated  ere 
he  engaged  in  it. 

Being  guiltless  of  murder,  however,  knowing 
well  that  what  he  bad. done,  had  been  done  in 
fair  fight,  he  never,  for  one  moment,  dreamed  of 
duiger. 

He  would  do  for  another  what  in  a  similar 
case  he  would  wish  another  to  do  for  him.- 

The  house  to  wliich  he'hadbeen  directed  was 
situated  some  distance  out  of  London — ^sonie 
two  miles  from  the  abode  of  the  armourer,  and 
it  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  was  not 
long  in  reachin«;  it. 

The  shades  of  night  were  just  beginning  to 
fall  as  he  approached.- 

Along  a  dark  and  gloomy  avenue  he  cantered 
his  horse,  and  arrived,  after  a  few  moments,  at 
the  open  space  before  the  btdlding. 

It  was  a  tall,,  massivcly-built  structure,  and 
very  few  of  its  small  and  gloomy  casements  were 
lit  up. 

A  chill  entered  the  heart  of  the  Young  Ap- 
prentice as  he  gazed  at  it. 

Something  seemed  to  warn  him  to  turn  back. 

A  phantom  form,  which  now  took  the  likeness 
of  the  armourer,  and  then  again  that  of  Ettie 
Leslie,  seemed  to  hover  near  him,  and  breathe 
in  his  ears  words  of  eager  warning. 

But  he  had  promised,  his  word  had  been 
given,  and  he  resolved— come  what  might— 
to  do  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened  to  him, 
therefore,  and  a  solemn-looking  domestic 
addressed  him. 

A  very  few  words  sufficed  to  tell  his  errand. 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  the  strange-looking 
old  man,  and  conducted  him  at  once  into  a 
room  where  a  lady,  young  and  beautiful,  though 
pale  as  death,  sat  upon  a  couch. 

"  This  young  gentlemen  brings  news  from  the 
battle-field,**  said  the  man,  and,  as  he  spoke,  a 
look  of  intense  meaning  passed  between  him 
and  the  lady. 

This  look  was  the  forerunner  of  terrible 
events,  from  which  the  silent  warnings  might 
have  saved  him. 

He  was  in  the  snare  now,  however,  and  was 
compelled  to  abide  by  it. 
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The   young  lady  was,  as  I  have  said,  very 
pale,  but  she  was  very  beantlfnl. 
Her  hair  was  dark— a  glossy  brown,  and  it  fell 
No.  22. 


in  coiling  masses  over  her  pretty  white  should- 
ers, whose  warm  beauty  was  fully  shown  by  her 
low  dress. 
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«*  What  iB  it  yoa  desire  V*  she  M)ced. 

She  eyed  him  fixedly  48  she  ipol^e,  and  HarDld 
ende^Yonred  to  return  her  giize. 

But  in  vain. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  bear  the  pecnliar  as- 
pect of  her  searching  orbs. 

"  I  have  brought  you  news  from  Langdoi|,"  he 
said. 

«  From  the  field  of  battle  T 

"  Yes,  msdam." 

**  Tou  come  to  tell  me  that  Captain  Hamilton 
is  dead  r 

Harold  bowed. 

**  Madam/'  he  said,  "  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  break  my  n^ws  to  you,  but  the  way  in  which 
you  speak  to  me  prevents  my  doing  so.  Captain 
Hamilton  diM  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of 
his  men  f^if)  his  ]^St  thought  was  of  you." 

Her  eyes  fiasbfi!4i  and  her  bosom  heaved. 

That  was  all. 

She  gave  no  other  sign  of  emotion. 

In  fact  her  gsze  was  still  on  Harold,  although 
her  hands  clfsnched  nervously  together  on  her 
lap. 

"  I  know  it,'*  she  said,  quietly. 

"  Tou  know  it  1  Has,  then,  another  messen* 
ger  arrived  before  me  ?'* 

"He  has.** 

<*  But,**  said  Qarold,  feelin|»omewhat  uncom- 
fortable, "I  have  more  t(Sn  that  messenger 
could  bring.  With  his  dying  breath  he  entrust- 
ed to  me  a  packet  wl^oV  contains  ybi^  none 
but  you  must  see.  4  have  foUow^i  MS  func- 
tions to  the  letter,  and  here  I  ^  wm^  ffjkpj^ 
This  is  the  little  p^lKet,  lady,  and  4  ^i^*^  ^^^ 
I  should  have  ^  brfng  you  so  sad  aif  Afffblen 
from  one  who  loved  you  wdL'^ 

He  presented  a  token  ss  l^e  spoke,  and  she 
took  it  silently  from  his  hand. 

Then  she  opened  it  gently  as  if  it  ^  enclosed 
the  heart  of  the  one  she  had  sp  loyed,  and 
gased  in  silenoe  at  the  contents^ 

After  she  had  remained  there  £or  ppme  time, 
she  closed  it  again,  placed  it  i||  her  pocket,  and 
said— 

"  And  now,  sir,  since  you  hav^  done  me  this 
kindness  will  you  do  me  i^othey?" 

"  Certainly,  if  it  is  in  my  pgwer,'*  returned 
the  Young  Apprentice. 

**  It  is  merely  that  you  will  ^U  me  your  name." 

"  My  name,  m|dam.  i»  ]^srphl  fp^jee,  and  | 
am  apprentice  p0  ftvik  I^ie,  the  srf^ourer  }^ 
the  Strand." 

As  he  spoke,  the  hot  bloQ4  iiS0unte4  to  bfT 
cheek. 

Hie  oonld  see  it  pulsing  up  all  oy^r  her 
shoulders,  and  then  dyeing  her  cheeks  as  bright 
as  crimson. 

Springing  0#  h^T  chair,  she  glanced  at  him 
with  a  witi|(|ring  g)mce. 

"  Harold  ^of^yce  r  ^t^  exolaimed.  "  Then 
my  9nspip!op#  yere  correct ;  mj  instinct  told 
me  aright.'' 

"  In  what,  iRildsm  f '* 

"  It  told  me  at  opce,  wheft  0rit  I  mt  msm 
UDonyou,  that  you  were  the  one  who  Killea  mm. 
Oh  I  nr,  young  as  you  are,  thoughtless  as  you 
may  be,  how  could  you  consent  to  bring  to 
me  this  packet  from  the  one  whom  you  slew 
with  your  own  hands  ?" 

Harold  ehangcd  colour. 

>*  Madam,'*  he  said,  **  it  was  thus  /  spoke  to 


Captain  Hamilton,  but  he  woulci  pay  no  heed  to 
me.  I  begged  him  to  choose  another  messenger. 
*No,*  he  said;  *I  ^1  trust  no  one  but  you. 
You  are  a  generous  foe,  and  I  believe  that  you 
will  carry  my  last  words  to  her.  No  one  will 
arrive  in  London  before  yon,  and  Lady  Grace 
will  know  nothing  of  you." 

While  he  spoke  Lady  Grace  was  evidently 
endeavouring  to  battle  with  her  feelings,  and 
suppress  any  outburst  of  emotion. 

"  Well,  well,'*  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand, 
**  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  was  hasty.  You  have 
acted  generously,  and  I  cannot  blame  you  if  in 
fair  fight  you  vanquished  one  I  loved,  and  who 
would  have  killed  yon  had  he  had  the  chance. 
I  will  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  unfriendly,  for 
I  will  ask  yon  to  do  me  a  service.  Will  yen  do 
it  for  me  ?" 

She  said  the  last  words  in  a  meet  winning 
voice,  and  still  kept  his  hand  in  hers. 

<'  Certainly,"  said  Harold,  **  certainly,  if  I  can 


It  is  but  to  toke  a  letter.*' 


possibly." 

*<Itiseaqr< 

"  I  wUl." 

**  Then  remain  here,"  she  cried,  eagerly,  re- 
leasing his  hand  and  walking  to  the  door.  I 
will  return  here  in  a  few  moments  and  give  you 
the  missive.  Thp  distance  I  wish  it  taken  is 
but  short,  and  I  ahall  not,  therefore,  encroach 
upon  your  kindness." 

"  I  will  gladly  do  anyt|iiii2  for  one  whom  I 
fancy  myself  to  have  injured,^'  said  Sarold. 

Yet,  while  he  said  this,  and  saw  her  gliding 
away  out  of  the  door,  he  felt  a  ph|ll  invade  his 
heart,  and  was  like  one  in  a  dream  jz^  which  there 
is  no  avoidance  of  evils. 

He  paced  to  and  fro!in'agitation. 

What  could  he  do  7 

Even  if  he  felt  certain  that  this  Lady  Chraoe 
was  about  to  trap  him,  how  could  he  avoid 
doing  her  eommands  ? 

In  a  few  moments  she  came  once  tmore  into 
the  room. 

'*  Here,"  she  said,  placing  in  his  hand  a  small 
folded  letter,  *<  here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Vamey.  It  is  but  a  steprt  distance  from  London 
on  the  North  Road.  .  y  pn  knpir  Vamey  House, 
maybe  V* 

«♦  I  do,  madi^ii}." 

'*  You  will  h^e  f^pt  to  see  Lord  Vamey  and 
deliver  it  to  htm,  or,  if  he  is  not  there,  to  Caleb 
Bx^eji  \^\»  steward,     fhevp  is  no  reply  needed. 

^  f  Sir  1  fl»^  promised.  Adieu,  my  lady. 
Is  it  to-niglit  ¥(m  wish  it  UOcenT" 

**  Yes,  at  once.  It  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  me." 

The  lady  then  squeezed  his  hand,  and  oon- 
d)m^4  ^T  ^bc  serving  man,  he  ^pce  more  made 
nif  way  ioto  the  street. 

Ob  1  how  his  hesf t  wou^  {^a  ffv^lled  with 
dread  had  he  seen  tHe  cold  glitter  ^|  triumph /in 
her  eyes  as  she  watched  him  quitting  the  apsirt- 
ment.  * 

"Yle  saw  nothing,  however,  and  being  ignorant 
entirely  of  all  her  designs  upon  him,  he  ^elt 
invigorated  by  the  fresh  air,  and  rode  away. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  but  he  knew  his^wsy 
well ;  and  it  was  pot  lon^  before  he  reacb<^|4  the 
house  of  Lord  Vamey. 

it  was  a  grim,  gloomy-looking  plsce,-  \q(1  (he 
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entrance  was  anything  bnt  the  eort  of  one  which 
would  indnoe  anyone  to  make  a  ventare. 

Bat  withont  any  hesitation  he  ran|;  the  bell, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  last  sounds  died  awaj« 
than  an  old  man  came  to  the  gate,  and  looked 
coriQasly  at  him. 

**  What  do  yon  want  7"  he  asked. 

"  To  see  my  Lord  Yamey.'* 

''He  is  not  at  home." 

''And  is  his  steward,  Caleb  Ozley,  to  be 
seenr 

''He  is/' returned  the  man,  eyeing  him  Still 
more  enrionsly ;  "  and  jron  wirii  to  see  him  7" 

"  I  do.  Oondnet  me^  il  possible^  at  once  into 
his  presence.*' 

'' Certainly)  sir )  follow  me,'' said  the  man^ 

Tsfcadlng  him  across  a  dull  and  gloomy  garden^ 
he  admitted  him  into  the  tall  and  solid  ihan« 
sion,  where  Lord  Yamay  in  general  resided. 
rrHe  was  taken  then  into  a  large  room-,  wherd 
the  old  man  left  him  alone. 

Not  Ipr  long»  however. 

In  a  few  minntes  the  door  opened,  and  a  tidl, 
gaonti  yellow-Tisaged  man  entered. 

This  was  Caleb  Csdey. 

His  hair  was  long,  Made,  ahd  bristlr ;  his 
dothea  also  black ;  his  eyes  piercing  and  bright ; 
and  his  whole  i4>pearance  that  of  one  who 
strives  to  see  into  the  diaracter  of  his  victiia  on 
the  instant. 

"  You  come  to  see  me  ?"  he  said,  in^niringly. 

**  I  do.    I  come  from  Lady  Gtac^  Cowley." 

Harold  handed  him  the  letter,  which  the  man 
read  with  ^eat  interest. 

Then  he  said  in  a  gloomy  yoice-^ 

'iTovn^  sir,  ftk^  yon  aware  of  the  ptitpott  of 
this  letter?" 

"Jam  not." 

"  I  had  thought  so.  It  seems  yon  have  done 
grievous  wrong  to  my  Lady  Crace  Cowley." 

'*  On  the  contrary ;  I  have  done  her  a  service." 

"Ah I  well,  it  seems  not  so.  However,  there 
is  no  time  to  bandy  words,  you  are  here  and 
I  must  obey  my  orders.  You  are  young,  and 
need  no  great  preparation ;  but,  if  you  need  it, 
pray— for  this  night  you  die." 

" Madman  1  what  mean  you?"  cried  Harold, 
drawing  his  sword. 

"I  tell  jou  the  honest  truth,"  returned  the 
man.  '<  This  letter  which  you  brought  to  me 
says — *X7te  hearer  of  tkU  hag  done  me  grievous 
wrong.  He  mutt  not  leave  Varney  Ifoute  alive 
— do  with  him  as  you  nfiU.* " 

"  Trapped  and  deceived,"  cried  Harold  j  "  ne- 
vertheless,  I  will  defend  myself  to  the  last.  I 
may  yet,  sir,  sell  m  life  too  dearly  for  you." 

With  these  words  he  made  a  rush  forward. 

It  was  in  vain. 

His  enemy,  a  giant  in  height  and  strength, 
like  thearmonrer,!.drew  forth  an  immense  sword, 
with  which  he  parried  all  his  thrusts ;  whUe  at 
a  subdued  whistle,  the  door  opened  simul- 
taneously, and  six  men  entered. 

"  Seize  this  young  man,  and  carry  him  to  the 
Slack  Chamber,"  said  the  giant ;  "  heed  not  his 
cries.  There  is  no  one  in  the  house,  except  those 
who  know  the  secret,^^ 

It  was  useless  to  resist,  yet^filarold  did  resist 
fiercely. 

Banting  his  back  against  the  wall,  he  fought 
with  desperate  valour. 

Against  seven,  however,  he  was  of  little  ser- 


vice ;  anci  At  lea^fa,  wounded  and  f  Aint  f rofi 
his  continued  exertiosj  he  was  boimd  and  taken 
captive. 

"To  the  Black  Chamber  witii  him,"  again 
eried  the  giant,  <'  we  will  take  a  little  of  the 
mettle  out  of  him  ere  long.*' 

The  men  at  once  seized  him  in  tiieir  arms, 
and  hurrying  along  a  corridor,  and  descending 
some  twenty  steps  thrust  him  into  a  vault,  Where 
they  left  him  in  utter  darkness. 

Agonised  his  feelings  were,  under  the  dr- 
cumstances,  as  he  knew  thein. 

How  much  more  So  would  the^  have  been 
had  he  known  of  the  desperate  daiigte  M  Bttib, 
his  betrothed  wife  I 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE  DISGUISBD  BTBi^YOBB— THE  CRY  ON  TUB 
BITBB  ONCE  StOBB-^BADSTOCK^S  TBRBOB—- 
THE  EXPEDITION — THE  BOAT— THE  STRATA- 
GEM —  THE  BLOW  —  THE  PISTOL  SHOT  ! — 
MITBDBB  I— THE  LAUGH  OF  THE  LOST  ONE  ! 
— THE  DISOOVBBT  I— AN  OLD  FOE  WITH  A 
HEW  PACE. 

On  quitting  the  house  of  Lord  Haroourt  After 
the  murder,  Badstock  at  biioif  return^  to  his 
abode  in  Alsatia. 

He  was  pursued  once  more  by  the  spirit  of 
th^  murdved. 

He  had  screwed  up  his  courage  to  thib  stiddng 
point,  when  he  had  remembered  the  feirfal 
injuries  which  in  past  times  he  had  received  ^t 
the  hands  of  Lord  Harcourt,  bnt  noW  it  was 
all  over  ;  now  he  was  alcme  without  the  excite- 
ment of  crime,  only  its  grim  and  ghastly  memoix> 
he  telt  completely  crushed  and  overwhelmed. 

Hurrying  up  into  his  room,  in  the  little  inn 
by  the  river,  where,  in  Whitef riars,  he  had  for 
the  present  established,  as  it  were,  his  home,, 
he  called  for  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  sat  for  some 
tidae  deliberating  on  what  he  had  done. 

Suddenly,  through  the  open  casement,  came  a 
long  and  piercing  shriek. 

He  sprang  to  Ms  feet. 

"Oh I  heavens,"  he  cried,  ''What  is  that? 
Is  this  the  last  time  P    Is  this  my  warning  t" 

As  he  spoke,  the  cry  again  rang  over  the  dark 
water,  bnt  this  time  it  ended  in  a  howl  of  dismal 
laughter  I 

"Abl"  he  cried,  covering  his  fisce  with  his 
hands.  "Ah  I  this  is  my  waning.  Oh !  great 
heaven,^rolect  me  1" 

As  he  spoke  the  door  cmened,  and  a  tall  figure 
in  a  cloak  and  a  plumed  hat  entered. 

His  face  was  of  a  sallow  brown,  and  his  hair 
i^parently  short,  though  buiaftiy. 

"  Whom  want  yon  ?"  asked  Badstock. 

"  One  Badstock !" 

"I  am  he." 

"  Good.  I  am  come  to  ask  yon  to  accompanr 
me  at  once  to  Chisiriek.    I  have  a  boat  ready.*' 

The  cool  insolence  with  which  the  stranger 
uttered  these  words,  roused  some  of  Badstock's 
energy  once  more^ 

"  And  pray  who  are  you  who  thus  abruptly 
and  without  notice  or  recommendation,  expects 
me  to  follow  yon  out  oh  the  river  f" 

"I  am  called  Bichard  Boyne,"  said  the 
stranger ;  "  and,  if  you  do  not  comprehend  my 
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words,  I  can  easily  explain.    Three  yeata  ago 
yon  loved  a  maiden  named  Helen  Decter-— *-*' 

«  Stay— epeak  not  of  her." 

**I  must,"  returned  the  other,  Imperioiuly ; 
"  it  is  necessary.  Well^  her  father  liked  you  not, 
and  objected  to  yonr  union.  By  Tarious  means 
he  ))or8uaded,  and  maybe  forced  her  into  a 
marriage  with  another.  Is  it  not  so  7" 
<*Ala8!  it  is." 

"Weli*  in  xerenge  for  this  you  pretended 
forgiveness  for  the  old  man,  and,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  you  lured  him|down  to  the 
side  of  the  river,  and—" 

**  Oh  1  repeat  it  not !  It  brinss  to  my  ears 
once  more  that  hideous  cry  whid  has  haunted 
me  ever  since." 

«Tou  inveigled  him  to  the  river-aide,  and 
there— -you  murdered  him.  At  least,  my  friend, 
you  thought  so.'* 

<<Is  he  not  dead?*'  exclaimed  Radstock,  in 
unfeigned  delight. 

In  his  jo^  at  finding  himself  innocent  of  one 
crime,  he  forgot  for  the  moment  his  guilt  of  the 
other. 

<*  He  is  not.  You  strack  him  on  the  head  and 
he  floated  away*on;the  river. 

*'Buthe  did  not  sink.  He  was  saved  by  a 
waterman  and  carried  to  his  home.  The  blow 
which  was  intended  to  [kill  him  merely  stunned 
him  and  took  away  his  senses. 

<*He  became,  in  consequence,  a  hopeless 
maniac,  and  all  his  pleasure  ever  since  that 
night  has  been  to  wander  to  and  fro  on  the 
river  in  Ids  boat. 

"  It  is  hlB  laugh  which  you  have  heard  upon 
the  river  again  and  again.  You  remember  his 
last  words?*' 

'*Yes,  too  well  I  remember  them*  *This 
night  you  have  been  my  death.  Through  Ufe  I 
will  hannt  yon.  Beware  of  the  twelfth  time  you 
hear  m  v  voice  on  the  river.' " 

**  And  you  have  heard  it  ?" 

'*  Yes ;  this  night  the  twelfth  time." 

*<  It  is  well,"  said  the  stranger,  .with  a  peculiar 
and  sinister  smile,  *<  it  is  well.  He  desires  to 
see  you." 

•*Toseemel" 

**  Yes ;  he  must  see  you.  He  has  something  of 
importance^to  reveal  to  you,  a  service  to  ask  of 
you,  and  if  you  grant  him  this  he  will  forgive 
yon  all  the  evil  you  have  done  him." 

*'  Is  he  near  here  now  ?" 

<'He  awaits  us  at  Battersea ;  he  has  gone  on 
before  ns  on  the  river.    Gome." 

"  You  will  assure  my  safety  7" 

"  I  wllL  Iivill  see  you  ttafely  to  the  end  of 
your  journey," 

In  a  few  moments  Badstock  was  ready,  and 
the  two  had  passed  out  of  the  inn  and  entered 
the  boat  which  Boyne  had  ready  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs. 

The  latter  eyed  his  companion  with  a  sinister 
smile  as  they  pushed  off. 

♦•Now,"  he  murmured,  "now,  I  will  see  that 
one  more  traitor  is  added  to  the  list  of  the  de- 
parted." 

His  manner  and  his  sUence,  both  were  ob- 
served by  Badatock. 

Yet  he  forbore  to  speak  of  his  snspicions. 

He  determined  instead  to  k«eep  a  good  look- 
out. 


Certainly  the  time  and  place  were  calculated 
to  create  nervousness. 

The  night  was  very  dark ;  the  red  fflare  of  the 
ouoys  and  the  lishts  from  the  shore  looked  dim 
and  distant,  whidi  seemed  to  make  their  position 
the  more  lonely  and  cheerless. 

There  were  but  few  craft  on  the  water,  and 
after  passing  the  spot  where  Yauzhall  Bridge 
now  stands,  they  met  with  scanely  a  boat  of  any 
denomination. 

Badstock's  mind  was  a  prey  to  a  thousand 
tortoring  reflections. 

He  noted  all  that  eoold  conduce  in  any  way 
to  the  commission  of  such  a  crime  as  that  which, 
he  felt  sure,  his  companion  meditated;  mean- 
while Bichard  Boyne  was  well  noting  all  that 
passed  aronnd— the  position  he  occinded  on  the 
river— the  spot— the  lamps ;  and,  lastly,  Bad- 
stock  himself. 

He  had  seen,  in  fact,  when  th^y  started  that 
the  stock  of  a  pistol  protruded  from  his  doublet 

They  now  neared  Battersea. 

Here  the  river  was  very  wide,  and  'not  a  boat 
was  to  be  seen. 

On  the  riffht  lay  a  piece  of  low  swampy 
ground  on  which  grew  tall  trees. 

On  this  spot  Boyne  fixed  his  eyes^  and  calcu- 
lated chances. 


CHAPTBB  XXX. 

THE  DABK  SHADOWS— THE  CRT  ON  THE  BIVEB 
—THE  TBEAOHEBOUB  BLOW— THE  MUBDEB 
—THE  ULUOHTEB  OF  THE  MEBBYMAKEBS— 
THE  HIDEOUS  8CEITB  ON  THE  THAMEfr-^HE 
AOCIDENT  AND  STBANQB  DI800YEEY.        . 

Badstock's  uneasiness  had  been  on  the  increase 
from  the  moment  of  starting  up  to  the  pnsent 
time. 

He  each  moment  more  and  more  in  his  heart 
cursed  his  folly  in  trnsting  himself  with  Bichard 
Boyne ;  especially  when  circumstances  were  so 
favourable  for  evil. 

Like  most  men  who  have  been  foremost  in  the 
commission  of  great  crimes,  he  had  no  desire  to 
be  hurried  to  eternity !  • 

The  river  side  was  now  qaite  unencumbered 
by  houses. 

Only  an  occasional  gleam  of  light  was  to  be 
seen  on  its  brink. 

•*  This  is  a  lonely  spot,"  said  Radstock.  •*  Are 
we  near  the  place  ?" 

*•  I  think  so.  Badstock,  yonr  question  was  a 
more  profound  one  than  you  imagine." 

"Profound!" 

*<  Yes,  my  friend,  for,  setting  aside  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  near  our  destination — T  mean 
the  grave— some  of  ns  must  be  nearer  than 
others.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

*•  Yes  ;  you  are  disagreeably  philosophical  to- 
night" 

<'  And  yet*'  said  the  other,  with  a  kind  of 
diabolical  chuckle,  "  what  is  death  but  a  release 
from  all  earthly  trouble." 

*'Very  true,^'  said  Badstock,  trembling  now 
in  every  limb.    "  Hark  !  what  is  that  ? ' 

"What?" 

<*  That  groan,  that  fearful  cry  !'* 

<*  I  hoard  nothing ;  but  what  are  you  doing 
there  with  your  hand  constantly  in  tSie  boeom 
of  your  coat?" 
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"  Hj  hiadr-oh  I  nothing." 

<'YoQ  look  BiispicioiiB.  Tell  me,  my  friend, 
which  would  gain  most,  you  by  mnidwing  me, 
or,  I  b J  murdering  yon  V' 

**I  don't  know.  But  wheie  are  yon  going? 
Why  don't  yon  keep  the  middle  of  the  river  7 
Where  are  yon  gteering  7" 

'*  I  prefer  this  side  of  the  rirer,*'  replied  the 
other,  steering  on. 

The  boat  now  moved  on  slowly  and  languidly 
through  the  tangled  weeds,  among  which  Boyno 
had  steered  it,  and  Badstock  half  drew  his  pistol 
from  his  bosom,  as  he  expected  that  eveiy  mo- 
ment some  desperate  attempt  wonld  he  made  on 
his  life. 

The  spot  was  very  dark,  bat  the  distance 
between  the  two  gniltjr  men  in  the  boat  was  so 
short,  that  Boyne  oonld  easily  perceire  the  action 
of  Badstock. 

If,  then,  he  wished  to  destroy  him,  it  became 
evident  that  he  mnst  secure  the  weapon  with 
which  he  was  armed. 

<*I  was  foolish,"  he  said,  ''to  steer  in  among 
these  weeds,  and  I  must  use  the  oars.  Step  over 
here  and  take  the  steering  for  me.'* 

Badstock  did  as  he  was  asked,  steadying  him- 
self as  best  he  could,  and  holding  the  pistol 
behind  him, 

Boyne  saw  this,  and  was  resolved  to  defeat 
him. 

••*We  must  set  this  saU  down,'*  he  said. 
**  Let  us  see  what  your  seamanship  can  cU>  to- 
wards that." 

Badstock  stood  up,  and  as  he  did  so  his  com« 
panion  struck  him,  as  if  by  accident,  a  violent 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  his  oar. 

<<Keep  off!  keep  off !"  cried  Badstock,  in  a 
voice  of  rage  and  fear.  '*  I  may  have  been  a  fool 
t0trust  myself  to  you ;  but  I  am  a  duigerous 
one,  and  a  desperate  one,  too." 

As  he  spoke  he  held  out  his  pistol  in  a  line 
with  Boyne's  head. 

"Why,  what  Ib  the  matter  with  you 7"  cried 
the  latter.  *'Are  you  mad,  that  you  thus  threaten 
me  7" 

*'  Gome,*'  said  Badstock,  *<  this  is  weU  loaded 
and  primed.  Let  us  have  no  nonsense.  Qet  out 
of  these  weeds,  and  turn  back  towards  home." 

"  This  is  strange  conduct,  indeed,"  cried  Boyne, 
pretending  to  make  great  efforts  to  extricate  the 
boat  <*Thi8  is  very  ungrateful  and  infamous 
conduct,  I  must  say.    I  really ^" 

While  he  spoke  he  had  been  artfully  getting 
one  of  his  sculls  ready  f6r  immediate  use,  and  at 
this  moment,  with  a  sudden  swing  of  it,  he  struck 
Badstock's  arm,  throwing  himself  back  in  the 
boat  simultaneously. 

Partlv  with  the  sudden  fright,  and  partly 
under  the  influence  of  pain,  Badstock  drew  the 
trigger.  A  tremendous  report  followed,  and  a 
strange  shower  of  missiles  firom  the  weapon, 
which  he  had  really  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  passed 
over  Bichard  Boyne's  face. 

This  was  just  what  he  wanted. 

Badstock's  pistol  was  now  discharged  harm- 
leiwly. 

Abandoning  rudder  and  sculls,  ho  now,  with 
an  oath,  rashed  on  Badstock,  and  in  an  instant 
be  had  him  by  the  throat. 

<*  Villain  I''  he  cried.  "  No  power  on  earth  or 
in  hell  Bhall  save  you.    Ton  are  a  dead  man." 

**  Help  1  help !    Murder !"  shouted  Badstock. 


His  voice  rang  over  the  water  wildly  and 
fearfully. 

But  no  help  was  near. 

Bovne  laughed  aloud. 

''Shriek  on,  Badstock,  shriek  on,"  he  cried, 
**  your  shrieks  are  music  to  my  ears.  Wretch  I 
did  you  think  you  had  subdued  such  a  man  as  I 
am  7  Ton  have  courted  your  own  destruction, 
and  nothing  now  can  save  yon." 

He  tightened  his  hold  on  the  throat  of  the 
terrified  wretch. 

As  he  did  so,  there  was  a  shrill  and  terrible 
laugh. 

It  rolled  over  the  water  dismally. 

"  Bid  you  hear  that  7"  said  Boyne. 

"I  did,"  gasped  Badstock.  **It  is  the  Uut 
timer 

"  It  is ;  nothing  can  save  you." 

Badstock  felt  truly  that  his  last  hour  was 
come. 

Yet  with  what  little  breath  was  left  him  by 
Boyne's  tightening  grasp,  he  shrieked  for  mercy. 

•*  Bope,  Boyne  I'^he  cried, "  yon  will  not  kill 
me!  Yon  cannot,  will  not  kill  me!  Tell  me 
you  do  not  mean  it  7  I  ask  for  life,  let  me  live  I" 

**  You  ask  in  vain,"  said  Boyne,  tightening  his 
hold,  and  dashing  his  victim's  head  against  the 
gunwale  of  this  boat,  "you  ask  in  vain.  I  have 
made  myself  a  promise  that  this  night  shall  be 
your  last,  and  I  will  keep  my  word.'' 

"  No,  no  I  mercy,  mercy  t" 

"  Have  you  a  last  wish  7" 

"  No,  no,  only  mercy  I" 

There  came  at  this  moment  over  the  surface 
of  the  water  the  sound  of  a  distant  voice 
chaunting  some  merry  air,  which  after  a  moment 
was  taken  up  by  others. 

Then  there  was  a  wild  and  merrv  shout  of 
laughter,  which  came  strangely  and  discordantly 
upon  the  ears  of  the  terrified  man,  who  believed 
himself  tmly  enough  at  his  last  gasp. 

The  voices  were  far  distant. 

"Yet,"  thought  Boyne,  "if  I  can  hear  them, 
they  may  hear  Badstock ;  no  time  must  be  lost." 

Placing  hlB  other  hand  upon  his  throat,  he 
struck  \Se  head  onoe  more  against  the  side  of 
the  boat,  in  the  hope  of  promicing  immediate 
insensibiUty. 

But  such  was  not  the  result. 

Badstock  onoe  more  sent  forth  into  the  night 
air  a  fearful  yell,  which  alarmed  his  foe  to  such 
an  extent,  that  he  dashed  Mb  head  asain  fiercely 
agidnst  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  flung  him 
over  into  the  rapid  tide. 

Naturally  enough  now  he  considered  that  he 
had  got  rid  cl  his  enemy  for  ever. 

It  was  not  so. 

It  might  have  been  the  sudden  immersion  in 
the  cold  water,  as  Nature  at  this  moment  rallied 
herself  for  a  final  effort. 

At  any  rate,  Badstock  clung  with  desperate 
energy  to  the  side  of  the  boat  near  the  stem. 

His  senses  were  too  confuted;  to  allow  him  to 
speak  out. 

But  by  the  Jdim  light  that  came  from  the 
heavens,  Boyne  could  see  the  horrible  counte- 
nance of  his  victim,  white  and  awful,  with  here 
and  there  a  spot  of  blood  upon  it ;  the  eye 
glaring  on  him  with  so  wild  and  frantic  a 
glance,  that  he  shrank  involuntarily  from  the 
horrid  apiMurition. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment. 
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A  fear  came  over  him  that  ihe  wretched  maQi 
might  cry  for  help,  and  {ihat  the  person  he  had 
heard  singing  might  hear  him  ana  come  to  his 
assistance. 

He  sprang  npon  him,  therefore,  and  tried  to 
force  him  to  release  his  hold. 

This,  however,  was  more  difficnlt  to  accom- 
plish than  he  imagined. 

Not  even  th^  most  savage  blows  would  samce, 
and  what  he  apprehended  did  take  place. 

For,  while  he  clnng  with  desperate  energy  to 
the  boat,  Radstock  found  one  more  voice  to 
speak. 

"Help!  help!"  he  cried. 

"Down  I  ;down  i"  cried  Boyne,  fiercely; 
"  curse  you,  down  I" 

He  struck  the  hands  of  the  wretched  mfui 
violently  with  the  moveable  seat  of  the  boat. 

Crushed  and  bleeding,  they  still  maintained  a 
desperate  hold. 

Then  with  the  approacli  of  danger  there  en- 
tered Boyne*s  mind  a  stratagem  ferocious  as  it 
was  effective. 

Taking  a  clasp  knife  from  his  podcet,  he 
opened  its  lareest  blade,  and  commenced  draw- 
ing it  acrosk  the  fiogers  of  Radstock  until,  with 
a  loud  gurgling  shriek,  the  unhappy  wretch 
released  his  hold,  and  fell  backward  into  the 
stream. 

The  perspiration  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the 
murderer,  as  he  plied  his  o&rswitii  desperate 
energy,  and  rowed  from  the  spot 

The  river  was  unusually  dark,  and  the  man 
was  anything  but  well  acquainted  with  it. 

Still  he  pressed  on,  eager  to  place  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible  between  himself  and  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man. 

The  chimes  of  some  distant  clock  now  came 
upon  his  ears,  and  he  was  astonished  to  find  it 
was  so  late  as  eleven. 

He  turned  his  hoai  towards  the  l^iddlesex 
bank,  as  being  the  most  conveniait  to  him ;  but 
in  executing  this  manoeuvre  he  did  not  notice 
that  very  near  him  was  a  barge,  which  had  just 
left  her  moorings,  and  was  slowly  emerging 
from  a  wharf  into  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

So  mingled  was  its  black  hull  with  the  dingy 
hue  of  the  houses  on  the  bank  that  he  saw  it 
not. 

A  voice  called  out  to  him  (loudly,  in  a  tone  of 
warning — 

"  Boat  there-ahoy;!*» 

Tn  another  moment  there  was  a  loud  crash. 

The  oars  were  dashed  from  his  hands,  and  he 
found  himself  struggling  in  the  river. 

"Help!  help  r 

It  was  now  his  tum'to  cry  aloud. 

"Helpl  help!" 

Frantic  were  hU  accents  as  those  of  the  poor 
wretch  he  had  so  recently  hurried  to  his  doom. 

"  Help  !  help !" 

Presently  something  struck  him  on  his  arm, 
and  he  instinctively  dutched  the  object. 

It  was  fi  'rope,  which  had  accidentally  been 
left  hanging  from  the  stem  of  the  barge. 

With  desperate  energy  he  clung  to  it ;  but  in 
another  moment  his  head  struck  against  some- 
thing, and  he  lost  all  consciousneas. 

The  men  in  the  barge,  meanwhile,  saw  what 
he  had  done,  and  began  vigorously  to  draw  him 
in. 
"Hold on!"  they  cried. 


They  need  Aot  have  said  it. 

It  was  a  clutch  as  of  death  that  held  the  rqpe 
so  tightly. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  been  kauled  on  deck 
with^his  cloak  hanging  heavy  and  wet  around 
him. 

"  Ah !"  cried  one  of  the  men,  as  they  laid  the 
saved  man  down  upon  the  half  deck.  "  Ah ! 
What  is  this  7  This  man  seems  dressed  poorly. 
Be  is  not ;  he  is  in  disguise.*' 

Throwing  aside  Richard  Boyne*s  cloak,  he 
disclosed  to  his  wondering  comrades  the  jitter- 
ing dress  of  a  cavalier  of  high  station,  while 
the  hair,  released  from  its  bondage,  and  now 
flowing  over  his  shoulders  in  dark  curls,  con- 
firmed the  impression  produced  by  the  dress. 

Minus  ills  wig,  his  doal^  and  the  colour  which 
the  river  had  washed  off,  Richard  Boyne  was 
Leioester^the  apprentice— the  lover  of  Alicia 
Leslie.    . 

"  Bah  1  he  is  a  cavalier— an  aristocrat  I"  cried 
an  old  bofUman.  "  Let  us  throw  him  back 
again  into  the  river." 

CHAPTER  XXX  L 

THE  FALL  FROM  THE  BMDGB— TSB  LITTLE 
HOtTSfi-^PILGBIH  COfiDBB  OKCB  UOBiS  — 
SAVED  !  —  THE  SECRET  DISPATCH  —  T&B 
DBUKKBK  ALSATIAN— irEWS  OP  THE  LOST 
V)NB— LORD  VTLLXBBS  TO  THE  RESCITB. 

When  the  fierce  blow  of  the  cowardly  bully 
had  flung  Lord  Clement  Villierp  from  the  para- 
pet of  London  Bridsei,  he  had  struck  agunst 
the  arches,  and  fallen  headlong  and  bruised  into 
the  deep  water,  but  the  injury  he  had  received 
was  of  so  slight  a  nature,  that  he  did  not  fcuka 
moment  lose  his  senses. 

The  cold  rush  of  the  water,  indeed,  seemed  to 
take  away  for  the  time  the  pain  of  the  wound 
which  Captain  Lackland  had  inflicted  with  his 
treacherous  knife,  and  when  he  rose  to  the  sur- 
face he  had  suMcient  strength  left  in  him  to 
strike  out  for  the  shore. 

The  rush  of  the  current,  however,  through  the 
long  and  narrow  arches  of  Old  London  Bridge 
was  more  than  he  could  well  btem,  and  it  was 
but  a  few ,  minutes  before  he  found  himself 
losing  his  strength,  and  drifting  away  rapidly 
towards  the  Pool. 

Aid  was  close  at  hand,  however. 

i»ilgrim  Corder  looking  out  of  the  little  win- 
dow of  his  curious  habitation,  had  seen  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  murder,  and  had 
observed  the  body  of  Lord  Clement  Villiers  as 
it  knodced  against  the  projections  of  the  bridge, 
and  fell  head  foremost  into  the  stream. 

In  an  instant  he  had  quited  his  "box,"  and 
rushing  down  the  stairp  to  the  water  side,  entered 
his  boat  and  pushed  off. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  reached  the  side 
of  the  struggling  man,  and  drawn  him  into  the 
boat. 

He  recognised  at  once  the  one  whom  he  had 
saved. 

"  MThat  means  this.  Lord  Villiers  7"  he  asked. 
"  Have  you  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  bullies 
of  Whitefriars?" 

"Tou  have  exactly  hit  it,"  replied  Lord 
Villiers.  "  It  was  that  accursed  villain  Lack- 
land who  attacked  me.  But  I  have  little  strength 
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loft  me  to  talk,  let  ne  hasten  to  yonr  home, 
whece  I  can  have  the  assistance  oi  a  nrgeon, 
for  I  have  no  time  to  waste,  and  my  wounds 
may  be  more  serioos  than  I  think. 

It  was  not  long  before  thej  had  ^once  more 
reached  the  shore,  and  had  entered  the 
extraordinary  place  which  Pilgrim  Corder  oaUed 
his  home.  Here  the  wounds  of  Lord  Glement 
Villiers  were  attended  to  by  a  surgeon,  who  ad- 
vis<!d  him  to  take  one  day's  rest,  and  promised 
him  that  in  the  event  of  his  obeying  his  instruc- 
tions, he  would  be  able  to  follbw  his  usual 
avocations  befo^  night. 

U  may  oe  imagined  that  the  Qrst  thoughts  of 
Lord  Clement  were  of  Blfwche,  his  wifpi  whom 
he  had  left;  in  a  state  of  painful  anxiety. 

She  knew  well  tne  dangers  that  attended  his 
visit  to  the  fashionable  gaming  place,  where 
political  bufiness  loioed  him  to  ttteud*  and  he 
naturally  concluded,  thecefoxe,  that  fiis  pro- 
longed absence  from  home  wopld  be  the  caose 
to  her  of  the  most  unusual  alarm. 

Taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  doctor's 
permission  to  move,  he  borrowed  a  horse  as  soon 
as  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen,  and,  havipg 
drank  a  deep  draught  of  wine  to  recruit  his 
wounded  and  weakened  frame,  he  started  off 
towards  home. 

There  was  something  in  the  aspect  of  the 
house,  still  and  unenlivened  by  a  single  light  in 
the  window?,  which  s|;ruck  a  chill  of  fear  into 
his  heart,  and  he  hastened  more  quickly  forward, 
as  if  suspecting  that  some  evil  deed  had  'been 
committed. 

He  was  not  long  in  leamii^g  the  news, 

^t  the  door,  when  he  rang  the  loud-sounding 
|>pU,  };e  wa?  met  by  his  favourite  domestic. 

Xhe  man  wss  pale  enough  when  he  opened 
the  door,  but  his  countenance  became  more 
white  and  ghastly  than  ever  when  he  met  the 
eager  glance  of  hia  yonng  master. 

In  an  instant  a  presentiment  of  evil  flashed 
through  the  mind  of  Lord  Clement  Villiers. 

He  sei7.ed  the  man  by  the  arm. 

**  What  me^s  this  7"  he  cried.  "  What  means 
this  pallid  and  ghastly  look  upon  your  facet 
Why  do  yon  stand  there  shivering|7  What  is  it, 
I  say— what  is  it?" 

"  My  lord,"  returned  the  serving  man,  **  I  have 
sad  news." 

*'  I  know  it.  I  can  see  it.  Tell  me.  What  is 
the  matter?" 

*<  Lord  Harcourt  is  dead  1" 

**  Dead  1" 

"  Aye,  and  foully  murdered,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  domestic. 

He  hesitated  to  say  more. 

Knowing  well  Lord  Clement's  devoted  love 
for  his  wife,  he  feared  to  be  the  one  to  bring 
to  him  such  evil  news  of  her. 

"  Murdered  I  Then  Heaven  rest  his  soul," 
said  Villiers,  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief ;  **  he 
had  many  sins  to  answer  for.  But,  your  lady, 
you  say  nothing  of  her." 

The  old  domestic,  Timothy  Loydall,  glanced 
at  him  again,  and  then  took  his  hand  tenderly 
between  his  own  rough  palms. 

*'  My  lord,"  he  said,  *'  forgive  me  this  little 
familiarity.  J  have  been,  I  fancy,  a  favourite 
domestic  of  yours,  and  I  h^e  known  you  ^ng^- 


ever  since  yon  were  a  little  boy,  in  fact.  You 
must  listen  patiently,  then,  while  I  t^U  yo^i  all 
that  has  happened." 

"  I  will,  good  Loydall,"  said  Lord  Clemeut, 
**  I  will.  But  speak  quickly,  lor  my  heart  is 
sorely  depressed  by  the  most  yiUanoui  f  orebod- 
ings.^' 

Bapidly  the  old  man  told  the  std  eveiity  of  the 
dreadful  evening  which  bed  sc»en  th^  last  of 
Lord  Harcourt  and  the  arreat  of  Lady  Blanche 
VilUers. 

Lord  Clement  listened  silentlv.  His  glist^en- 
ing  eyes,  however,  and  his  thiok  breathing, 
telling  how  much  he  was  excited. 

*<You  t^l  me  that  which  tears  my  heart 
asunder,"  he  said,  in  hoarse  tones,  when  the  old 
domest^ic  had  ended  his  '  story.  **  Have  you 
nothing  more  to  say  T  Can  you  eive  me  no  clue 
to  the  place  whither  they  have  twen  her  ?*^ 

"No,  my  lord,  of  that  I  can  say  nothing. 
They  took  her  away  hurriedly,  and  we  could 
not  follow  her ;  neither  did  we  think  it  of  use 
to  do  so,  seeing  she  was  in  the  hands  of  justice." 

"True,  true.  But  why  did  you  not  defend 
her  ?  Why  did  you  not  try  to  rescue  her  from 
t^ose  rascals?  Yoi^  must  know  her  to  bQ 
innocent." 

He  paoed  to  and  fro  excitedly  as  he  spok^. 

**  Yes,  yes,  my  lord,"  said  the  old  man,  '*  /,  for 
my  own  part,  knew  well  that  she  was  innocent ; 
but  then,  you  see,  evidence  w(^9  against  her. 
Harry  Martin  found  }ier  leaning  over  the  body, 
with  her  hands  red  with  blood." 

Not  for  an  instant  did  an  idea  of  her  guilt 
enter  her  husband's  mind. 

*'  If  she  were  found  drawing  the  knife  from 
the  wound,  I  would  not  believe  her  guilty. 
Harry  Martin  is  too  quick  at  these  suspicions." 

"  Yes.  my  lord,  po  Ji^ay.  Master  l^artin  has, 
no  douDt,  some  grudge  against  her  ladyship. 
But  here,  my  lord,  is  a  (etter.  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  it  was  given  me  this  day  by' one  of  the 
men  who  arrested  her  ladyship." 

Ix)rd  Clement  Villiers  seized  on  the  letter  with 
eagerness. 

Anything  might  give  some  clue  to  the 
mystery. 

The  letter  ran  thus:— 

"  Lord  Villiers,— If  it  is  any  satUfaction  to'yoa  to  know 
it,  your  wife  ia  wholly  innocent  of  the  murder  of  Lord 
Baioourb.  Tbe  acoasation  wm  a  row.  She  \»  now,  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  law,  but  In  those  of  one  who  has  long 
eagerly  pursned  her,  and  who  will  never  releaae  hrr 
with  life. 

"  Batmovd." 

«  This  is  a  clue,  and  yet  no  clue,"  exclaimed 
Villiers.  "  Oh,  villain  I  double-dyed  villain  1  I 
will  yet  be  even  with  you.  Your  very  words  of 
triumph  throw  but  a  chance  in  my  bands.  Qive 
me  some  wine—  some  wine,  at  once,  and  let  mc 
leave  this  place.** 

•'  Some  rest,  my  lord—some  rest,'*  pleaded  the 
old  domestic. 

**  Rest !  there  is  no  rest  for  me.  Except  when 
exhausted  Nature  compels  me  to  it,  I  wiU  not 
yield  until  X  have  discovered  this  wretch.  Cfive 
me  no  advice,  my  good  Loydall,  but  briog  me 
some  wine." 

As  he  said  these  words,  and  as  the  burly  ser- 
vant  quitted  the  room,  Harry  Martin  entered. 
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*'  I  oTerbetfd  jour  last  words,  mr  lord/'  he 
Bftid  (ha  had  in  troth  ov«iheard  iJl),  <<aiid  I 
leokon  that  yoa  will  hare  need  of  some  tnuty 
foUower;* 

«  You  mean  yonnelf  ,  doabtleH  ?** 

**  I  am  erer  ready  to  follow  yon,  and  aid  yoot 
my  lord,'*  xetumed  liartin. 

"Yoa  have  proTed  it,  by  being  the  one  to 
bear  witneia  against  my  innocent  wifOi"  cried 
Lord  Villiera,  yehemently. 

**  Nay.  my  lord,  what  could  I  do,  i  canght 
her  red-handed  r 

"liar!"  exclaimed  his  maat6r,half  drawinff 
hia  sword  from  his  scabbard.  ''Bnt  no,  I  wiU 
do  yoa  no  harm ;  snoh  fools  aa  von  are  woald 
defile  by  their  blood  the  sword  of  a  gentleman. 
Why,  yon  poor  fool  1  yon  silly  knaTe  I  Lady 
Blimohe  is  innocent ;  she  is  already  declazed 
so.    Bead  this  letter.*' 

He  handed  to  the  man  the  misslYe  he  had  jost 
received  from  Lord  Baymond. 

Hany  Martin  changed  colour  as  his  eyes 
passed  oyer  it. 

"  Indeed,  then,  my  lord,"  he  said,  in  an  altered 
tone.  *^  Indeed,  I  lear  I  have  made  a  great 
error;  bat  I  saw  my  lady  standing,  knife  in 
hand,  oyer  the  mordered  man,  and  with  her  pale 
face,  and  the  blood  of  the  dead  npon  her,  she 
looked  like  one  who  was  gailty." 

Toor  inclinations  perhaps  led  yon  that 
way,"  said  Yilliera,  sternly.  **  I  am  aware  that 
my  lady  held  yoa  in  no  special  f avoar.  Ton  can 
leave  me.  Ah !  Loydall,  I  am  glad  to  see  yoa 
retom  with  yonr  wine,  for  I  am  faint  and 
weary." 

Itie  good  old  servant  had  bionght  with  him 
not  only  wine,  bat  some  delicate  viands,  with 
which  to  tempt  his  master. 

**  Let  me  entreat  yoa,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
as  he  approached,  <'to  eat  a  little.  To  save 
my  lady,  yoa  have  need,  not  only  of  coorage, 
bat  of  strength ;  and  if  yoa  starve  yoarself  yoa 
may  fail  in  the  very  hoar  of  triamph." 

"Xrneb  troe,"  cried  Villiers,  smUing;  *<yoa 
are  a  good  counsellor ;  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me, 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  thoagh  I  must  confess  that 
the  danger  of  my  dear  wife  has  taken  from  me 
all  appetite,  save  for  a  prompt  and  deadly  re- 
venge." 

He  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  partaking 
sparingly  of  the  meat  before  him,  drank  eagerly 
of  the  rich  wine,  and  then  sprang  np  once 
more. 

"Let  me  have  a  fresh  horse,"  said  he;  "let 
me  not  lose  time^  any  way." 

"  A  fresh  horse  is  at  the  door,  my  lord,"  said 
LoydaU. 

"Good  fellow;  yoa  are  ever  diligent  and 
faithful.  Adieu,  now  watch  my  hoose  carefully. 
Above  all,  watch  the  movements  of  that  fellow 
Martin.  I  begin  to  suspect  him  to  be  no  friend 
of  mine.  Let  no  one  enter  on  any  pretence. 
Besist  all  attempts,  even  if  you  have  to  fight 
for  it"  t— »  /  a 

With  these  words  he  quitted  the  house,  and 
leaping  on  the  back  of  his  hone^  dashed  off  to- 
wards London. 

The  plan  in  his  mind  was  simple. 

Knowing  well  how  connected  Lord  Raymond 
had  been  with  the  Alsatians,  he  resolved  to  pay 


his  visit  first  of  all  to  that  spot  in  disguise,  and 
he,  accordingly,  lost  no  time,  when  he  reached 
Lcmdon,  in  miking  his  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
Bully's  Paradise. 

Leaving  him  here  to  his  adventures,  we  must 
return  for  a  moment  to  Lady  Blanche,  whom  we 
left  at  the  instant  that  Lord  Baymond  entered 
her  loom. 


CHAPTEB  XXXn. 

THB  VILLIAK  UNDIBQUIBED— THB  ETTOLEK  KI88 
— THB  STBUOOLB— THB  BOUNDS  OF  STBIFE  — 
THB  ATTAOK— THE  WINDOW-— THB  ENTRANGB 
OF  THB  AYBNOEBS— AN  UNBXPBOTED  DI8- 
ASTBB. 

Ladt  Villibbs  had  diaoacded  most  of  her 
doching,  and  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  a  Ions, 
loose,  white  robe,  ^i^ioh  she  had  worn  beneaUi 
her  purple  velvet  when  she  entered  the  abode 
of  the  conqtirators. 

Lord  Baymond  ^jed  her  with  unfeigned  ad- 
miration and  triumph. 

She  looked,  indeed,  infinitely  beantiful,  as  the 
mellow  light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  her. 

"Ah!  my  charmer,"  he  said,  "vou  are  at 
length  in  my  power.  Baffled  as  I  hare  been,  I 
am  at  length  triumphant.*' 

"I  do  not  see  it,"  cried  Lady  Blanche  ;  "I  see 
no  triamph,  except  it  be  a  triumph  to  gate  at  me, 
and  see  me  in  captivity." 

"  Oh  t  that  is  not  my  triumph,"  he  cried,  ap* 
proaohing  nearer  to  her,  as  she  stood  up  before 
nim  palo  and  angry ;  "a  long  and  dreary  cap- 
tivity has  won<bous  effects  upon  the  minds  of 
prisoners.  I  hope  that  in  process  of  time  I  may 
succeed  in  my  long-cheriahed  wish.  I  may  in- 
duce you  to  love  me." 

The  lip  curled  in  bitter  scorn,  and  her  bosom 
heaved  with  angry  emotion. 

"Love  I"  she  cried.  "  Miserable  wretch,  do  yon 
presume  to  talk  <^  love  to  me  ?  Yon,  whom  I 
despise  and  hate  more  than  I  dreamed  it  possible 
I  could  hate  and  despise  any  human  being.  No, 
Lord  Baymond,  captive  though  I  may  be,  the 
image  of  my  lord  and  hosband  is  enshrined  in 
my  heurt,  and  there  it  shall  be  for  ever." 

Lord  Baymond  laughed. 

"Ahr  he  said,  "this  is  early  yet.  You  do 
not  know  the  secrets  of  captivity  yot.  Toa  will 
see  that  when  time  has  tamed  you,  yoa  will  feel 
far  less  averse  to  my  words.  Pictare  to  your- 
self these  gloomy  walls ;  fflance  around  you ; 
see  how  dark  and  dismal  it  is,  and  think  how 
much  happier  you  would  be  in  my  mansion,  with 
every  luxury  that  wealth  can  aiUin  for  you." 

"The  picture  has  no  charm  in  my  eyes,*' 
returned  Lady  Blanche,  disdainfully. 

"You  mefor  your  prison,  then?"  said  Lord 
Baymona. 

"  I  prefer  my  own  happy  home,"  returned  she ; 
"  a  home  where  I  was  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  my  true  and  noble  husband.  I  can  see  no 
attraction  in  a  life  of  shame  with  a  coward  and 
a  traitor.'* 

Lord  Baymond  muttered  a  fierce  imprecation. 

"  Have  a  can,  Lady  ViUierB,"  he  cried ;"  have 
a  care  how  you  provoke  my  anger.  Where 
dlsinoHnation  is  ao  evident,  forae  may  prevail." 


NOnOB.— AKOTHBR  BBAX7TIFUL  PIOTUBB,  PBINTBD  IN  8BVBN  00L0UB8, 
WILL  BB  GIVBN  AWAY  WITH  NO.  88.   OUmti  wlU  fiftUow  in  a  few  weeki. 
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"  I  COME  TO  SAVE  YOU  ;  FOLLOW  HE  QUICKLY." 


J  Blanche  gmiled. 

are  no  few  of  violenoe/*  she  said,  drawing 

I  poniard  from  her  bosom.    *<  If  I  have 

to  snspect  that  violenoe  is  intended,  this 

[0.23. 

a 


weapon  shall  put  an  end  to  my  existence.  Cap- 
tivicj  itself  has  no  terrors  for  me  so  long  as  I 
know  that  Lord  V illiers  liTet,  and  there  is  even  a 
glimmer  of  hope  that  I  shall  be  restored  to  him." 
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THE  YOUNO  APPRENTICE;   OR, 


"  Lord  Clement  llv68,  truly,*'  cried  Lord  Bav- 
mond,  reooiling  a  few  Bteps,  "  bat  it  will  not  bo 
many  days  before  he,  also,  is  In  mj  power.  I 
have  alr€Ad7  those  upon  bis  track  who  will  bring 
him  to  me — into  this  very  death-trap  which  I 
have  prepared  for  all  my  enemies.  Bat  enongh 
of  him  ;  I  have  decided  upon  the  conrse  I  ehall 
take,  and  no  fear  of  danger  will  have  any  effeet 
upon  my  actions." 

He  folded  his  arms,  and  gazed  at  her  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  with  a  sneer  of  cowardly 
triumph  on  his  lips. 
Lady  Blanche  did  not  ntter  a  sonnd. 
A  noise  from  without  the  gloomy  room  had 
caught  her  ear. 

Lord  Raymond,  busy  with  his  own  vile 
thoughts,  had  not  observed  it. 

"I  will  be  with  you  again  to-morrow, 
madam,"  he  said.  *'Each  day,  in  fact,  I  will 
visit  you.  Perhaps,  ere  long,  I  may  find  you  in 
a  better  humour ;  but  I  give  you  fair  warning 
that  I  wHl  not  much  longer  be  trifled  with. 
Even  now  one  kiss  from  those  ruby  lips  shall  be 
mine  ere  I  leave  you." 

His  design  was  altered,  however,  ere  he  moved 
a  step  towards  her. 

A  loud  crash  was  heard  without  M  of  fallen 
masonry,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  men. 

**  Ah  I"  cried  Lady  Blanche,  "  your  triumph 
will  be  a  short  one ;  ev^  now  my  friends  are 
here  to  rescue  me." 

Lord  Raymond,  though  his  face  was  pale, 
laughed  scornfully. 

"  Ha,  ha  I"  he  cried  ;  "  if  that  is  the  way  your 
friends  set  about  your  releAae  they  will  stand  a 
fair  chance  of  being  buried  beneath  the  ruins. 
One  pillar  displaced  would  bring  the  entire 
vault  in  one  fearful  crash  about  our  ears. 

At  this  momint  there  Was  a  rush  of  feet 
without,  and  a  loud  knocking  with  heavy  in- 
struments was  heard  against  f»art  of  the  wall 
where  there  had  once  been  a  window,  now  closed 
in  by  heavy  iron  shutters. 

A  flush  of  delight  overspread  the  features  of 
Lady  Blanche,  who^  up  to  this  moment,  had 
been  pale  as  death. 

**  My  friends  are  nearer  than  you  expected," 
she  said,  in  triumph. 

"They  will  do  you  no  good,"  he  cried, 
savagely.  •*  He  shall  not  save  you.  At  yonder 
end  of  the  room  is  a  secret  door ;  through  that 
I  will  drag  you  to  utter  darkness.  We  will  see 
then  how  you  will  admire  your  captivity." 

Rushing  forward,  before  she  could  again  draw 
forth  her  poniard,  he  seised  her,  and  was  about 
to  bear  her  away,  when  the  heavy  shutter  gave 
way  under  the  terrific  blows  of  those  withoutj 
and  several  men  were  seen. 

In  another  instant  Lord  Clement  YiUiers  had 
sprung  into  the  room. 
It  all  seemed  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Lord  Raymond  was  on  the  fioor,  and  Lady 
Blanche  was  clasped  to  her  husband's  breast, 
while  through  the  window  swarmed  several  of 
Harold's  apprentice  friends,  and  some  rough 
fellows  from  the  Bully's  Paradise. 

*•  Ruffian  !"  cried  Lord  Clement,  "  ruffian,  I 
have  foiled  yon.  This  time  nothing  shall  save 
you  from  my  vengeance.  Stand  aside,  Blanche 
— stand  aside  for  one  moment,  while  I  give  this 
fellow  the  amp  de  grace  for  which  he  has  been 
waiting  so  long  at  my  hands/' 


Blanche  clung  te  him. 

**  Oh  I  save  me,  Clement— save  me  from  this 
place,"  she  cried.  *' Leave  him  now;  let  him 
live  a  little  longer*  Do  not  wait  now,  or  he 
may  bring  those  who  will  destroy  you." 

At  this  moment  Gregory  Anvil — for  it  was  he 
who  led  the  Apprentices— shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice, 

"  This  way— this  way,  Lord  Villiers.    Leave 
that  villain  to  himself  ;  waste  now  no  time  on 
him.    Our  enemies  are  upon  us  in  swarms." 
Villiers  waited  for  no  more. 
Lifting  his  beloved   wife  in   his   arms,  he 
carried  her  towards  the  window. 

Raymond,  stunned  by  the  blow  which  had 
been  given  to  him  by  no  niggard  hand,  lay  still 
upon  the  ground,  while  Villiers  carried  Lady 
Blanche  from  him. 
But  in  a  moment  he  recovered. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  he  rushed  towards  the 
window,  and  was  about  to  make  a  dash  at  Lord 
VilUers,  when  Gregory  Anvil  stepped  between 
them. 

"  Back  villain  1"  he  said  ;  ''  you  cross  not  the 
threshold  of  this  room  until  my  friends  are  in 
safety.  I  know  not  what  fate  may  be  reserved 
for  you,  or  what  fate  Lord  Villiers  desires  for 
you;  but  try  once  to  injure  him  or  stay  his 
passage  while  I  am  here,  and  I  will  be  your 
death." 

The  determined  aspect  of  the  brawny  young 
blacksmith's  apprentice,  caused  Lord  Raymond 
to  draw  back  for  the  mompnt. 
This  moment  was  enough. 
Lord  Villiers  had  time  to  spring  through,  to 
drag  Blanche  after  hioi,  and,  in  another  minute 
he  was  speeding  towards  the  staircase  that  led 
to  the  revolving  figure. 

By  this  time  Quelf  and  his  companions  were 
astir,  and,  ere  Villiers  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  the  dwarf  and  his  friends  had 
rushed  upon  the  apprenticei  and  th«  Alsatians. 
This  was  to  be  expected* 
These  scenes  were  never  to  be  separated  from 
bloodshed,  and  Lord  Villiers,  loth  as  he  was  to 
leave  the  side  of  itis  wile,  could  not  retreat  with 
her  now,  without  laying  himself  open  to  a 
charge  of  oowiirdice. 

**  Blanche."  he  whispefed,  *<run  quidcly  up 
the  staircase.  See  yonder  where  the  stairs  turn 
into  a  shadowy  nook.  Push  violently  there,  and 
if  the  figure  turns  you  will  find  yourself  in  the 
street.  If  you  cannot  succeed  in  this,  remain 
there  until  I  join  you ;  yon  will  be  in  safety 
there." 

**  Oh !  come  with  me,"  she  cried,  clinging  with 
her  warm  arms  round  his  neck.  ^*  Do  not  leave 
me  now." 

"Blanche,"  he  answered,  "you  would  not 
have  me  be  a  coward.  This  once,  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  do  as  I  wish.  Go,  as  I  bid  yon,  dearest, 
and  in  a  few  moments  I  will  join  you." 

Witn  one  more  tender  embrace,  she  flew  up 
the  stairs,  and  ensconced  herself  in  the  place 
which  he  had  mentioned,  and  where  she  could 
see  all  that  parsed  below. 

In  an  instant  there  was  a  rush  and  a  clamour, 
and  the  combatants  joined. 

Clash  I  clash  1  clash  1  went  the  eteel. 
Down  fell  hand  Home  youths  and  brave  men. 
The  young  girl  looked  on  with  het  hands 
clasped  over  her  heaving  bosom. 
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Her  eyes  glared,  as  it  were,  through  the  dark- 


She  had  never  seen  snch  a  sight  as  this  be- 
fore. 

When   concealed    against  her   will  in  the 
nunnery,  she  had  witnessed  the  terrible  battle 
on  the  bridge  in  which  Harold  had  sayed  the 
life  of  Cromwell,  but  she  had  never  before  been 
in  such  close  proximity  to  death. 
The  combat  was  not  long,  however. 
Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  when 
Qnelf  8  firiendfl,  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Lord  Clement  Villiers,  were  pressing  hard  upon 
the  others,  every  lamp  in  the  place  was  ex- 
tinguished. 
The  vaults  had  been  dark  before. 
The  light  had  been  given  by  the  dullest  of 
dull  oil  lamps,  but  now  everything  was  plunged 
into  utter  darkness. 
Lord  Villiers  availed  himself  of  this. 
"  Now,  my  friends,"  he  said,  "  follow  me," 
With  these  words,  he  sprang  upwards  to  the 
place  where   he  had  left  Blanche  anxiously 
awaiting  him. 

She  had  made  no  attempt  to  move  the 
pedestal. 

All  she  desired  was  to  watch  him— to  be  near 
him — and  the  thought  of  quitting  the  place  be- 
fore him  had  never  once  entered  her  mind. 

In  a  few  moments,  how^ever,  pressed  by  the 
strong  shoulder  of  Lord  Villiers,  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin  had  yielded,  and  the  triumphant  hus- 
band and  his  band  were  beneath  the  free  canopy 
of  Heaven. 

How  much  less  triumphant,  how  mudh  less 
elate  would  they  have  felt,  had  they  known 
what  friend  they  had  left  behind. 

How  their  hearts  would  have  bled  could  they 
have  understood  that  beneath  those  gloomy 
depths  Ettie  Leslie  was  confined  in  durkneas 
and  despair. 

'*  We  have  no  time  to  waste,  or  I  would  call 
on  the  armourer,"  said  Lord  Clement;  ''but 
time  presses,  and  it  would  be  madness,  when  I 
am  so  greatly  required  elsewhere,  to  let  'friend- 
ship stand  in  my  way." 

And  so  they  quitted  the  spot,  leaving  the  young 
and  gentle  daughter  of  the  armourer  in  the  power 
of  her  deadliest  and  most  unscrupulous  foe. 

It  may  occur  to  my  reiuierB  as  a  most  ex- 
traordinary circnmstanoe  that  Lord  Clement 
Villiers  should  have  been  able  so  readily  to 
discover  the  piaoe  where  his  wife  had  been  oon- 
eealed  by  his  enemies. 
A  single  circumstance  led  to  it» 
After  an  interview  with  Pilgrim  Oerder,  in 
which  the  latter  afforded  him  some  very  neces- 
sary information  in  relation  to  the  whereabouts 
of  useful  men  belonging  to  the  Alsatian  brother- 
hood. Lord  Villiers  took  his  way  on  foot  along 
London  Bridge. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  place  where  the 
half-way  house  swung  its  huge  sign -board  over 
the  roadway,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  an 
excessively  drunken  man  singing  in  loud  tones 
the  words  of  a  jovial  ditty. 

Drunken  as  were  the  tones,  he  knew  them  at 
once. 

They  were  those  of  Captain  Lackland,  the 
Alsatian  bully,  the  man  who  had  tried  to  murder 
him  on  that  very  bridge. 
"This  may   lead   to   something,"    thought 


Villiers.  **I  will  endeavour  to  lead  this  man 
into  conversation.  Ii^  the  darkness  and  in  his 
drunken  state  he  will  not  know  me  again." 

The  man  approached. 

He  came  on  very  slowly. 
.    Loudly  over   the  water  rolled   hia  drunken 
notes. 

"  Here's  a  health  to  my  laas 
In  a  fall-brimming  glees. 

That  with  rioh,  lascione  wiHe's'mnnlng  over ; 
From  her  arms  Til  ne'er  tots, 
JShe's  the  queen  of  my  lore, 

Aje,  the  qaeen  of  the  merry  night-rover  1*' 

So  sang  Captain  Lackland  in  his  cups — a 
merry  rude  song. 

He  would,  have  shrieked  instead  with  fear  had 
he  remembered  the  spot  where  he  stood,  and  the 
one  who  was  nearly  by  his  side. 

So  on  he  came. 

'<  Halt !  there,"  cried  Lord  Villiers. 

Lackland  stopped  swaying  to  and  fro  foolishly* 

He  seemed  to  reoognise  the  voice  ;  and  yet  in 
truth  he  had  no  idea  that  he  who  stood  beside 
him  was  the  ome  whom  he  had  flang  headlong 
into  the  river. 

•*  Who  are  yo«  r  he  siUd. 

"A  friend;  whither  are  you  going?  You 
may  be  of  service  to  me." 

The  Alsatian  rolled  up  against  the  parapet, 
and  sat  himself  down  upon  a  projecting  ledge. 

*<  Speak  up,  then,"  he  cried  ;  •'if  it*B  in  my 
way  I  shall  be  glad." 

''You  de  not  antwer.  Whither  are  yon 
going  ?" 

<*  I  am  going  to  see  my  Lord  Baymond." 

^  Ah  1  he  Is  a  great  friend  of  mine,"  returned 
Villiers. 

« Indeed ;  then  you  can  do  tiM  •  service." 

**  Oan  yo«  f    I  am  quite  willing." 

**  I  have  a  letter  for  my  lord ;  and,  as  yon  see, 
I  oan  ecaroely  see  er  stand.  Therefore,  if  you 
are  his  friend,  take  this  letter  for  me." 

**1  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  From  whom 
fthall  I  say  that  it  comes  7" 

"  From  Peter  Quelf." 

"Good,"  said  Lord  Villiers,  scarcely  able  to 
repress  a  smile,  *'  good.  1  will  do  this  commis- 
sion for  you.  Give  me  the  letter,  and  you  can 
return  at  once  to  your  home." 

The  Alsatian  wi^ovt  further  demur  produced 
the  letter,  and  piaoed  it  in  the  hands  of  his 
companion. 

Then  with  a  drunken  farewell  he  passed  on, 
and  Lord  Villiers  hunied  away  to  find  a  spot 
where  he  could  read  the  missive. 

He  felt  assured  that  the  secret  of  his  own 
■orrow  was  to  be  dieoovered  in  this  letter. 

So  he  went  on  eagerly. 

Preseuitly  as  he  passed  off  the  bridge  the 
friendly  light  of  a  hostelry  ^owed  upon  him, 
and  he  at  once  entered. 

Steading  benettth  a  lamp  he  read  these  words, 
written  in  the  scrawling  hand  of  the  4warf — 

M  Lady  VOliers  and  Bttia  Leslie  are  safe  in  the  vaults 
beneath  the  hoose  of  the  Armourer.  I  will  wait  for  yon 
here." 

This  was  enough. 

It  was  a  due  at  once  to  the  secret,  and  we 
have  seen  how,  when  a<^ied  upon,  it  resulted  in 
the  escape  of  Lady  Blanche,  and  the  defeat  of 
Lord  Baymond  and  his  companions. 

We  must  new  return  to  Harold  Fordyoe. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

THE  DUNaBOK— THX  BAY  OP  UGHT— THE 
DAWN  OF  HOPE— THE  MASKED  LADT-^HE 
OFFEB— THE  BEFUSAL— THE  BBOKEH  WALL 
—THE  YOUNG  GIRL'S  OOUBAGE— OR,  ON 
FOB  FBBE]X)M  I 

As  I  have  laid,  the  cell  into  whioh  the  Ywmg 
Apprentice  was  thrast  was  dark  and  oold. 

The  air  waa  like  that  of  a  charnel-hooflc. 

Light  there  was  none. 

A  long  time  before,  when  he  had  been  seized 
upon  by  hia  enemies,  and  conveyed  to  the  house 
on  London  Bridge,  he  had  been  placed  in  a 
similar  place. 

Bat  there  there  was  light 

There  was  a  window  through  whioh  the  bright 
light  of  day  streamed  in  upon  his  straw  bed. 

Here  all  was  blackness. 

The  walls  were  black,  the  floor  waa  black,  the 
oeiline  was  black. 

So,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  him»  for  the  darkness 
concentrated  itself  as  it  were  around  him,  and 
he  could  see  nothing  that  was  not  black. 

He  remained  in  this  place  some  hours  ere  he 
thought  of  traTersing  it  to  see  of  what  nature  it 
^as, 

Crouchine  down  upon  a  heap  of  straw,  where 
he  had  fallen,  he  endeaTOured  to  reoruit  his 
strength  by  sleep. 

It  was  in  vain. 

Insensibility  would  not  oome  to  him.' 

Try  as  he  would,  he  oouldonly  produce  an  over- 
whelming inclination  to  slumber,  without  the 
power  of  sleep. 

At  length,  wearied  by  these  efforts,  he   . 
up,  and  determined  to  ascertain  in  what  kind 
pii^ce  he  was  immured. 

Advancing  slowly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  daahing  hia  head  against  some  unseen  obsta- 
cle, he  walked  on  and  on  in  the  darkness  until 
he  began  to  imagine  that  he  waa  imprisoned  in 
some  underground  corridor. 

At  length,  however,  he  came  to  a  full  atop 
against  a  stone  wall. 

Ck>ld  and  clammy,  and  moss  grown,  it  was  as 
if  the  warmth  of  the  sunligjht  had  never  pene- 
trated into  its  dreary  depths. 

Feeling  along  this  waU,  he  at  length  came  to 
the  comer,  and  from  thia  pdnt  he  began  retrac- 
ing hia  steps,  in  order  to  aacsirtain  the  width  of 
the  place. 

On,  on  again  he  walked. 

For  a  long  time  without  oppoaitlon. 

At  length,  however,  he  oame  to  a  full  stop 
again. 

Tiie  place  in  which  he  waa  thua  buried  alive 
was  an  immenae  quadrangle. 

Finding  with  some  dii&culty  the  spot  where 
the  straw  was  heaped,  he  now  onoe  more  endea- 
voured to  And  a  little  leat. 

Thia  time  tiled  Nature  yielded,  and  he  rdapaed 
mto  a  deep  deep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  waa  atartled  by  a  bright 
bght.  ^ 

Against  a  pillar  near  him  hung  a  little  lamp, 
which  shed  a  yellow  brilliance  over  the  n>ot 
where  he  lay. 

Near  his  head  waa  a  pitcher  of  strong  ale,  and 
cheese  and  bread. 

"Ttor  treat  their  prisoners  here  to  better  face 
than  is  given  them  by  Lord  Rsgrmond,*'  mur- 


mured he,  aa  be  began  ei^perly  to  refresh  him- 
self. 

«AhI  yon  think  so,*' said^a  voice. 
Harold  started. 

*«Who  waaitthatapoker*  he  cried. 
"  I,'*  said  the  voice  again,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  tall  burly  trooper  advanced  from  behind 
the  pillars. 

He  waa  a  dark-faced,  dark-haired,  bushy- 
bearded  man,  but  he  had  a  somewhat  good- 
natured  face,  and  he  sat  down  by  the  prisoner 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  come  to  enjoy  him- 
self, and  make  himself  comfortable. 

'«WeU,**  he  added,  aa  he  aat  down;  •'well, 
and  pray,  my  friend,  what  are  you  here  forf** 

"I  don't  know." 

"  You  dont  know?" 

'<  Not  I,  unless  my  daying  Captain  Hamilton 
in  fair  fight  is  looked  upon  by  Lady  Grace 
Cowley  as  a  murder,  and  she  means  to  take  my 
life  for  it." 

The  man  drew  in  a  long  breath. 

«Yottl"  he  said.  <* That's  it,  is  it?  Then 
you'll  fare  hard,  my  young  sir." 

"  Have  you  heard  the  account  of  his  death  ?" 

"No-teUitme." 

The  soldier  listened  patiently  to  Harold's 
narrative. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  clapped  his  thigh  as 
if  in  approval,  saying, 

**  It  waa  done  well,  and  like  a  soldier.  Who 
can  blame  you  T* 

**  Lady  Grace  will  blame  me." 

•'Doubtless;  and  punidi  you,  too.  Though, 
let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  Captain  Hamilton  was 
no  lover  of  her'i.  He  loved  her  truly ;  but  she 
only  desired  the  marriage  for  the  sake  of  his 
position.  She  admires  a  handsome  fellow ;  make 
love  to  her  yourself.  You  would  stand  no  bad 
chance  with  her,  I  fancy." 

Harold  amiled. 

••You  will  find  me  here  long  enough,"  he 
aaid,  ••  if  I  have  to  owe  my  safety  to  aach  meana 
aa  you  propose.  I  have  one  elsewhere  whom 
Hove,  and  if  I  cannot  have  her,  I  wUl  hare 
none." 

At  thia  moment  there  waa  a  knocking  without, 
and  in  another  instant  the  door  was  opened,  and 
a  man'a  voice  said, 

••  Bertrand,  you  are  wanted." 

The  trooper  sprang  to  his  feet. 

••Bemember  my  warning,"  he  said;  ••make 
love  to  Lady  Grace,  and  you  will  be  a  tree  man." 

1^  door  had  scarcely  clanged  to  before  it 
onoe  more  opened. 

Thia  time  the  visitor  was  of  a  fir  different 
character. 

It  was  a  lady,  masked  and  doaked. 

She  waved  back  the  man  who  admitted  her, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  vanished  ahe  advanced 
towarda  Harold  Fordyce. 

He  knew  her  in  spite  of  her  disguise. 

She  was  Lady  Grace  Cowley. 

••Well,  sir,"  she  said,  standing  before  him 
defiantly,  ••how  like  you  your  new  home?" 

"  It  is  better  than  the  one  your  men  promised 
me." 

••What  was  that?" 

••The  grave." 

The  lady  laughed. 

••They  said  that  but  to  frighten  yon,"  ahe 
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said;  "my  orden  were  far  different    I  hare 
given  Ton  time  for  oontemplation.'* 
*'  The  contemplation  of  what  f" 
"Of  the  grave  yon  to  loon  expected.    As  a 
brave  man,  I  fancy  death»  a  qoick  and  violent 
death,  wonld  have  no  terron  for  yon.    A  long, 
lingering  death— a  death  of  which  yon  can  watch 
the  approach— that  is  what  I  intend  for  yon. 
Death  by  the  hand  of  an  executioner,  either 
public  or  private^  wonld  be  far  too  good  for  yon.** 
Harold  laughed. 

He  was  resolved  that  not  even  the  semblance 
of  fear  should  be  betrayed  by  him  before  this 
avenging  beauty. 

'*Yon  begin  by  treating  me  well,"  he  said. 
<*  The  place  is  dark,  but  the  food  is  good." 

**It  shall  be  lessened  day  by  day,  and  after 
to-day  yon  shall  have  no  lamp.*' 

**  I  shall  die  easUy  then,  for  I  shall  feel  the 
pangs  of  hunger  but  gradually,  and  when  the 
last  stage  comes— why,  then,  there  is  a  knife 
here  in  my  doublet,  which  I  can  plunge  into  my 
heart,  and  ao  die,  breathing  the  name  of  the 
one  I  love  more  than  existence  itself.*' 
She  gased  at  him  fixedly  as  he  spoke. 
Standing  thus  erect,   with  his  eyes  turned 
towards  heaven,  and  his  arms  folded,  his  long, 
curling,  black  hair  thrown  back  from  his  pale 
face,  he  was  a  picture  worth  regarding. 
He  looked  indeed  handsome. 
Bvidentlv  Lady  Grace  Cowl^  was  touched. 
*' Harold,^'  she  said,  removing  her  mask ;  **  sit 
here  by  my  side.*' 
He  glanced  at  her  in  surprise, 
*<You  sit  on  my  wretched  straw  I'*  he  ex- 
claimed. 

**  Yes.  It  is  good  enough  for  you,  it  is  so  for 
me.    Sit  here ;  I  wish  to  talk  to  you.** 

« The  Moth  and  the  Flame,**  exclaimed  the 
Young  Apprentice,  sitting  down ;    *'  but  this 
moth  has  been  singed  bdore,  and  can  tell  a 
candle  from  the  sunlight*' 
*<  Yon  are  satirical.** 

'*  I  mean  it  not  so.  I  mean  what  I  say  in  very 
truth.** 

**  I  shall  ohanffe  your  feelings,  I  trust,  ere  I 
part  with  you,'*  said  Lady  Grace.    ''You  say 
you  love?" 
"  I  do.** 

"  A  young  maiden  ?** 
"Very  young.'* 
*'  Of  your  own  station  ?*' 
'*  Far  above  me.'* 

"Above  yon  I  Impossible  I**  exclaimed  Lady 
Grace,  in  real  surprise. 
Harold  smiled  bitterly. 

"  Impossible  I   It  may  truly  seem  impossible 
to  you ;  but  It  is,  nevertheless,  true.    /,  the 
humble  apprentice,  love  my  ma8ter*s  daughter." 
"  And  you  think  she  is  above  yon  ?'* 
"She  is,  madam,  naturally.'* 
"Well,  well,"  said  Ladv  Grace,  "you  mis- 
understood me.    My  meaning  was  far  different 
to  what  yon  imagined  it  to  be.    Is  it  possible 
that  you  do  not  Imow  your  birth  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  an  armourer's  daughter  7  Can  it  be 
that  yon  are  not  aware  of  your  position  7" 
Harold's  heart  beat  high. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  such  words  had 
been  said  to  him 
Were  his  hopes  to  be  realised  at  last  7 
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Was  the  Man  without  a|Kame7— but  no! 
he  would  not  speculate. 

"  I  am,  madam,**  he  said,  firmly,  "  quite 
aware  of  my  position.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  wishes  to  destroy  me ;  and  the  one  I  love 
is  far  from  me,  happy  in  her  ignorance  of  my 
fate.  That  is  the  position  I  look  at ;  I  do  not 
regard  other  things.  If  you  act  like  a  woman, 
set  me  free.  If  you  act  as  a  fiend,  keep  me 
here,  and  see  how  /  can  act  like  a  man." 

"If  you  dare  me,"  she  said,  flashing  her 
beautiful  eyes, "  I  will  have  von  killed." 

"  You  would  be  merciful.*^ 

"  You  do  not  fear  death  7" 

"I  do  not" 

For  a  few  moments  she  glanced  at  him  as  if 
questioning  her  own  thoughts  while  she  surveyed 
nim. 

"  You  can  understand  love  7**  she  asked. 

"Love  I  ah !  that  I  can,"  said  Harold,  en- 
thusiastically. "  Have  I  not  told  you  that  now 
in  London  there  is  one  whom  I  love  more  than 
life?  Have  I  not  told  you  that  she  is  the  one 
hope  of  my  life,  and  do  you  ask  me  if  I  under- 
stand love  7" 

She  gasEcd  into  his  impsssloned  face  as  he 
spoke,  and  as  he  finished  she  placed  her  hand 
in  his. 

"Harold  Fordyce,'*  ahe  said,  "look  at  me ! 
By  y&ur  hand  feU  the  one  to  whom  my  heart 
was  pledged.  By  your  hand  I  was  deprived  of 
the  love  of  a  noble  and  brave  soldier.  It  is 
from  your  hand  I  expect  the  expiation." 

"  Granted.  Do  yon  wish  me  to  destroy  myself  7 
Tell  me  so,  and  when  I  find  hope  is  gone  I  will 
do  so.'* 

"Yon  misunderstand  me,"  she  said;  "you 
have  taken  from  me  the  one  I  love.  Let  me 
have  the  same  revenge.'* 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,'*  replied  the  Yoong 
Apprentice,  ooldly. 

'^Then  I  oannot;^explain  myself  more  fully," 
said  Lady  Grace, 'sinking  her  voice,  and  still 
retaining  his  hand.  "Yon  took,  as  I  have  said, 
from  me  the  one  I  loved.  Let  me  take  yon 
from  the  one  you  love.  Leave  her— love  me. 
You  are  an  apprentice,  /  am  an  earl's  daughter. 
It  will  be  no  disgrace." 

Harold  drew  back  in  astonishment 

He  had  never  expected  this. 

Thelwords  of  the  trooper  now  oame  into 
his  mind—"  Make  love  to  her  yourself  and  yon 
are  safe." 

But  he  rejected  the  advice  at  once. 

Even  to  allow  this  woman  to  imagine  that  he 
could  love  her  would  be  an  insult  to  Bttie. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "yon  fancy  I  have  mis- 
understood yon ;  it  is  you  who  misunderstand 
«w.** 

"  How  so,  sir  7"  said  Lady  Grace. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  love  another— I  love 
Sttie  Leslie,  the  daughter  of  Frank  Leslie  the 
armourer.  I  can  love  no  other ;  and  however 
much  I  may  feel  flattered  by  vour  ofSv,  I  refuse 
it.  I  must  refuse  it,  because  if  I  promised  to  do 
as  you  wish  me  I  should  break  my  word." 
Lady  Grace  withdrew  her  hand  angrily. 
"  Oh  1  do  not  misunderstand  my  meaning, 
sir,**  she  cried.  "  I  do  not  love  you— I  do  not  ask 
you  to  love  me.  I  offered  you  your  life  on  con- 
dition tiliat  you  married  me.  I  now  dedicate  yon 
to  destruction ;  in  this  vanlt  yon  shall  end  your 
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days,  and  Captein  Hamilton's  death  shall  be 

She  sprang  up 
her  mask. 

Sbe  was  longer  than  necessary  over  this,  and 
she  walked  towards  the  door  slowly. 

Kvidently  she  expected  Harold  to  speak. 

Bat  the  Toung  Apprentice  was  tta  too  wise 
for  this. 

He  had  no  desire  to  renew  the  oonyersation 
with  her. 

He  sat,  therefore,  qnietly  on  the  straw,  while 
the  one  who  had  tempted  him  passed  slowly 
away. 

At  the  door  she  halted. 

"Beware,  Harold  Fordycel"  she  cried, in  a 
voice  of  deep  anger ;  "  beware  of  my  revenge. 
Do  not  for  one  moment  imagine  to  yourself  that 
you  can  by  any  means  escape  from  my  power. 
This  place  is  mine.  Lord  Yarney  has  long  since 
been  dead ;  the  servants  here  obey  my  orders 
alone.  There  is  no  hope  for  you  except  in 
accepting  my  offer ;  and  since  you  have  refused 
that,  you  can  expect  nothing  but  destruction." 

"  Ko,  madam,  I  expeoted  it  whea  I  first  en- 
tered this  house,"  said  Harold. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  again  alone. 

He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  the  fact 
that  the  place  was  more  lonely  than  ever  now. 

It  had  been  dark  and  dismal  and  gloomy 
before  ;  but  the  bright  eyes,  and  the  lovely  form, 
the  magnificent  hair  fialling  over  the  alabaster 
shoulders,  the  voice,  the  very  presence  of  a 
woman,  all  and  each  had  combined  to  make  the 
plaoe  less  dismal. 

All  was  silent  now. 

Down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  as  he  was  he 
could  hear  but  very  little  indeed  of  the  sounds 
of  outward  life. 

So  silently  the  day  passed. 

Once  only  was  the  stillness  broken,  when  the 
gaoler  entered  with  food. 

After  this  all  was  still  again,  and  silent  as  the 
tomb.  ' 

Night  approached. 

The  lamp  began  to  bum  more  dimly. 

A  cold  air  filled  the  place,  and  the  Young 
Apprentice  huddled  himself  up  beneath  his 
straw  for  warmth. 

At  length,  after  taking  another  draught  of 
the  strong  ale  which  was  left  for  him,  he  re- 
lapsed into  heavy  slumber. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  loud  noise  as  of  some 
one  endeavouring  to  force  open  a  door  which 
resisted  his  eiforts. 

In  the  fading  light  of  the  lamp  Harold  For- 
dyce  watched  the  spot  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. 

There  was  an  instinctive  feeling  in  his  mind 
that  something  unusual,  perhaps  terrible,  was 
about  to  happen. 

The  noise  ceased  for  a  moment. 

Then  it  began  once  more;  scratch,  scratch  I 
thump,  thump !  against  the  wall. 

Then  at  length  it  seemed  to  open,  and  a  tall 
figure  entered. 

A  cloak  hung  loosely  nmnd  it ;  so  loosely 
that  It  appeared  as  if  no  flesh  coold  be  upon  the 
body  beneath. 

A  horror  invaded  Harold's  heart. 


He  watched  the  vision  with  a  fascinated 
gaze. 

Something  seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  noise- 
less step  and  gliding  motion  belonged  to  no 
human  being. 

The  figure  approached  him. 

When  some  three  yaids  from  him  it  halted, 
and  raised  its  arm. 

For  the  first  time  Harold  now  saw  that  it  was 
a  fleshless  skeleton  that  stood  by  his  side. 

It  made  no  sound,  but,  glancing  at  Harold, 
pointed  to  a  part  of  the  wall  opposite  his  bed  of 
straw. 

Three  times  it  dropped  its  arm,  and  pointed 
towards  the  same  spot. 

Then  it  walked  slowly  to  the  spot  whence  it 
came,  and  disappeared  through  the  walL 

Harold  sprang  from  his  bed,  where  he  had 
before  lain  in  a  state  of  lethargy. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  to  see  whether  he 
was  awake,  and  then  he  went  slowly  round  the 
cell  to  see  whether  he  could  find  any  outlet 
through  which  the  figure  could  have  vanished. 

But  he  found  none. 

Not  the  slightest  evidence  was  there  of  any 
means  of  exit. 

Baffled,  and  perfectly  unable  to  decide  whether 
he  had  been  dreaming,  or  whether  the  terrible 
visitor  had  really  appeared  to  him,  the  Toung 
Apprentice  returned  to  his  bed,  and  endeavoured 
to  sleep. 

In  this  attempt  he  was^soon  successful*  and  it 
was  not  until  the  following  mominp;  that  he 
awoke. 

As  I  have  said  before,  he  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  time  either  of  night  or  day,  as  his  cell 
was  as  dark  during  one  as  during  the  other. 

He  knew,  however,  that  it  was  morning  by 
the  entrance  of  the  trooper  with  his  breakfast. 

•*  You  did  not  take  the  advice  I  gave  you,  my 
young  friend  f"  he  said. 

"  How  know  you  that  V* 

*•  From  the  face  of  my  Lady  Grace  Oowley 
as  she  left  this  chamber  last  evening,"  returned 
the  man.  "  She  is  not  clever  in  disguising  her 
feelings,  and  I  could  see  plainly  that  she  was  in 
a  great  passion." 

"  Well,"  said  Harold,  *•  I  found  it  impossible 
to  act  a  lie,  and,  therefore,  I  perhaps  offisnded 
her  with  the  too  open  truth." 

"You  have  acted  wrongly,  my  friend,"  said 
the  man  ;  "  except  through  some  dissembling  of 
this  kind  you  will  never  issue  from  this  place 
alive.  You  may  have  one  more  chance,  but  I 
know  very  little  of  Lady  Cowley's  pride  if  that 
does  not  prove  your  last  one." 

«Let  it  be  so,  then,"  said  Harold ;  « I  will  be 
content  to  abide  by  the  decrees  of  Providence 
and  my  good  luck.  I  will  not  pretend  to  poseess 
feelings  which  I  have  not." 

The  soldier  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  Very  well,"  he  said,  **  do  as  you  please.  It 
is  nothing  to  me.  However,  if  I  were  in  your 
place  I  should  be  very  little  inclined  to  remain 
in  this  underground  cellar.  There  are  suspicious 
spirits  moving  about  here,  and  at  any  moment 
this  old  house  might  be  blown  down  about  your 
ears.  It  is  doubtful  if  you  woald  succeed  then 
in  escaping  with  an  unbroken  skull." 

Harold  laughed. 

**  It  would  be  my  luck,  perhaps,  to  escape  if 
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sach  a  catoatarophe  were  to  happen,'*  he  said ; 
**  at  any  rate,  I  hare  made  np  mj  mind.'* 

"  So  be  it,  then,'*  said  the  soldier,  as  he  moved 
towar(&  the  door ;  "  your  danger  or  safety  is 
nothing  to  me.  Only  you  are  a  brave  lad,  and 
I  should  not  like  to  see  yon  in  trouble.  €K)od- 
day." 

*<  Gk)od-day,**  returned  Harold,  <^  though  in 
very  truth  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  it  be 
day  or  night  in  this  dismal  hole/' 

*<Do  as  /  advise,  then,**  said  the  trooper, 
**  and  secure  wealth  and  freedom." 

So  saying,  he  closed  the  door  after  him,  and 
Harold  was  once  more  alone. 

For  about  an  hour  alter  breakfast  the  Toung 
Apprentice  was  left  tradistarbed  ia  the  solemn 
silence  of  his  cell. 

A  short  time  ifter  this,  however,  a  low, 
rumbling,  of  t^epcated  sound  was  heard  in  the 
distance,  whieh  to  some  would  have  appeared 
like  the  rolling  of  thunder,  but  whiohheknew 
weU. 

It  was  the  booming  of  far-off  oannon. 

Nearer  and  neilrsr  it  eame. 

The  distant  sound  swelled  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  giant  roar ;  he  oould  hear  the  shouting  of 
excited  men,  and  ever  and  anon  the  shaip  ring 
of  musketry. 

Then,  after  a  little  longer  delay,  a  rattle  and 
a  shook  showed  that  the  oannon  were  beginning 
to  take  effect  on  the  old  house. 

The  words  of  the  soldier  oame  at  once  to  his 
mind~- 

*'  What  if  I  am  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
Yamey  House  without  the  chance  of  striking  a 
blow  in  my  defence  I" 

Such  was  his  thought,  and  a  bitter  one  it 
was. 

But  he  had  no  chance  of  aid. 

He  had  ohoeen  his  lot,  and  he  was  forced  to 
abide  by  it. 
'  Orash--orash«— craah  I 

One  after  another  the  shots  dashed  into  the 
building,  and  the  bricks  and  stones  began  to 
fall. 

There  was  no  escape* 

To  endeavour  to  do  so  would  have  been  sheer 
madness. 

So,  folding  his  arms,  he^watohed  and  waited. 

Crash— orash-Hirash  t 

Again  came  the  cannon-balls  dashing  into  the 
building. 

Louder  and  louder— nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  voices. 

The  splintering  of  glass — ^the  rushing  down  of 
heavy  masonry — the  falling  of  men  in  loudly- 
expressed  agony,  resounded  through  the  cell. 

The  Toung  Apprentice  listened  eagerly. 

What  was  happening  was  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  to  him. 

The  next  oannoa«ball  might  shatter  the  walls 
of  his  prison,  and  leave  him  the  means  of  exit ; 
but  it  might  also  pile  upon  Mr  mangled  body  a 
mass  of  heavy  masonry  from  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  extricate  himself. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  question  was  de- 
cided. 

After  a  fierce  explosion,  the  wall  seemed  to 
heave  and  give  way,  and  a  rush  of  bricks  nearly 
blinded  him. 

It  cleared  away  after  a  few  moments,  and  he 
saw  that  an  immense  breach  had  been  made. 


suifioieat  for  six   or  seven  poisons   to   walk 
abreast. 

When  the  smoke  and  the  dust  had  cleared 
away,  he  saw  that  a  apace  had  been  blown  away 
as  by  a  mine  sprung  in  the  earth,  and  while  he 
was  wondering  how  this  had  been  done,  land  at 
whose  orders^  a  light  form  appeared  suddenly  in 
the  (Opening. 

She  seemed  to  spring  as  it  were  from  the 
earth. 

What  oould  this  mean  ? 

This  spot,  whence  she  had  appeared  so  sud- 
denly, was  the  exact  one  towards  which  the 
hand  of  his  skeleton  visitant  had  pointed. 

The  new  comer,  however,  was  far  from  seeming 
like  anything  appertaining  to  the  spirit  world. 

She  was  a  stoat,  plump  girl  of  some  nineteen 
summers,  with  a  shortish  petticoat,  showing  a 
pretty  ankle,  and  altogether  a  foreign  appeivance 
about  her. 

"  What  want  you  f  he  said,  thinking  naturally 
that  she  was  some  emissary  of  Lady  Grace. 

"  I  come  to  save  you,"  she  answered.  ••  Pol- 
low  me  quickly." 

"Whither?** 

«  Out  of  this  houic.*' 

*<  Am  I  free,  then,  to  go  whither  X  liet  f" 

<<  Tes  ;  though  I  know  well  which  course  yon 
will  take." 

"Fou  know?" 

*'  Yes.  Bttie  Leslie  is  in  danger.  A  carriage 
waits  without  to  take  you  to  thoee  who  can  explain 
all ;  thereforet,  if  you  love  her,  lose  no  time.  Do 
not  delay  by  joining  those  friends  of  yours  who 
mav]  be  attacking  this  house,  but  hurry  to  her 
assistanoe.** 

**  And  where  will  the  carriage  convey  me  ?" 

**  To  London— to  the  house  of  the  armourer." 

"  And  from  whom  came  you?** 

"  From  one  you  know  well^brave  Ben  Fire- 
braoe,  the  captain  of  the  Ironsides.'* 

**  Lead  on  then,"  said  Harold, «'  I  will  follow 
wherever  you  lead.*' 

The  girl,  with  a  smile  of  pleamre  on  her  lipe, 
stepped  lightly  back  over  the  stones,  and  soon 
reached  the  summit  of  some  stone  stips,  which 
led  to  an  open  yard,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
dark  archway. 

Here  she  paused  to  listen. 

Save  the  crashing  sound  of  a  battle  without, 
nothing  could  be  heard. 

No  human  being  seemed  near. 

**  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  the  girl,  **  and  I 
will  lead  you  to  the  place  where  the  carriage 
awaits  you.*'< 

Harold  gave  the  girl  his  hand,  and  she  led 
him  quickly  into  the  dark  passage,  at  the  end 
of  which  there  was  presently  seen  a  speck  of 
light. 

This  speck  of  light  gradually  increased  until 
he  could  see  that  they  were  proceeding  into  the 
open  grounds  at  the  back  of  Varney  House. 

As  soon  as  they  emerged  into  the  air,  Harold 
could  see  that  a  coach  with  a  pair  of  horses 
awaited  bim. 

It  fieemed  suspicious. 

"  Whose  carriage  is  this  P"  he  asked. 

*•  It  is  one  hired  by  the  armourer,"  returned 
the  girl.  **  He  will  meet  you  yonder  at  Point 
Bridge." 

The  Young  Apprentice  still  felt  a  kind  of 
hesitation.^ 
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'  **I  acaicely  like  Uitf,*'  he  said,  "it  smaoks  to 
me  of  treacherj.'* 

The  gill  shrugged  her  pretty  ahonldenr. 

<*  Do  as  you  please,"  she  said,  "  only  you  have 
not  much  time  to  tliink.  If  they  see  us  from 
the  window  they  will  certainly  fire  upon  us  or 
send  some  one  to  seise  upon  us.  Either  oome 
now  or  return  to  your  cell ;  your  honour  de- 
mands from  you  one  or  the  otiier.*' 

"  Very  well,"  returned  the  Toung  Apprentioe» 
« I  will  do  as  you  bid  me.  Beware,  however, 
if  this  is  another  deception.  Woman,  as  you 
are,  yon  shall  not  escape  punishment." 

With  these  words,  and  a  presentiment  of  evil 
still  on  his  mind,  Harold  proceeded  to  the  car- 
riage and  entered. 

"  Fteewell  1"  he  cried,  <'  and  remember,  if  this 
is  a  new  trap,  yon  shall  not  escape  my  ven- 
geance." 

On  entering  the  carriage,  the  Young  Appren- 
tice imagined  himself  to  be  quite  alone. 

He  was  mistaken. 

No  sooner  had  the  horses  dashed  off  at  a  rapid 
pace,  than  two  dark  forms  rose  suddenly  from 
beneath  the  seat  on  either  side  of  him. 

One  of  them  was  a  complete  stranger,  but  the 
other  was  the  trooper  who  had. given  him  the 
unwelcome  advice  in  regard  to  Lady  Grace 
Cowley. 

He  sprang  up  with  a  natural  feeling  of  anger, 
and  a  hofM  that  even  now  he  might  escape. 

•  It  was  in  vain. 

A  strong  ann  held  him  down. 

*'  Sit  down,  my  friend,"  said  the  trooper ;  ^  if 
yon  attempt  to  escape  death  is  here  xeady  for 
you;" 

'^  It  would  be  welcome,*'  retomad  the  Young 
Apprentice,  bitterly. 

•  "  Not  welcome  to  those  you  love— not  welcome 
to  yourseU,  when  you  think  of  those  you.  will 
leave  behind  vou.  If  you  plunge  vouraelf  heed- 
lessly into  the  jaws  of  delith,  how  dm  you' 
benefit  vouraelf  or  -them  ?" 

Harold  ^anoed  at  him  with  wonder. 

M  'Who  can  this  man  be?"  thought  he ;  "  who 
can  this  man  be  who  gives  me  this  uncalled-for 
advice  r" 

But  it  was  useless  to  regard  him. 
.  His  face  told  nothing. 

Calm— placid— impusable,  it  was  a  mask  to 
all  inward  feeling. 

"True,"  said  the  Toung  Apprentice,  "I  had 
better  wait " 

And  in  his  own  heart  he  added— 

"And  dissemble,  for  Bttie's  sake." 

The  carriage  dashed  on  unimpeded. 

For  some  time  silence  prevailed  in  the  car- 
riage ;  but  as  hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  began  to  advance,  it  became 
evident  to  Harold  that  they  were  proceeding 
northward. 

**We  are  not  going  towards  London,"  he 
said. 

«*  No." 

**  The  girl  said  that  was  to  be  our  route." 

The  trooper  smiled. 

**  Ah  I"  he  said,  *<  she  is  a  little  traitor.  She 
loves  her  mistress,  and  would  serve  her  in  any- 
thing." 

"  She  is  a  serving  maid  of  Lady  Grace,  then  T* 

"  She  is.    She  brought  her  from  abroad  with 


her,  and  she  will  do  anything.    But  see,  my 
companion  is  asleep.    Can  I  trust  your  honor  7^* 

"Yes;  I  hope  so." 

<<You  will  promise  to  keep  secret  all  I  tell 
yout" 

"I  will." 

^  Well,  then,  I  will  explain  to  you  as  far  as  I 
know,"  returned  the  trooper,  "  what  is  the  in- 
tention of  Lady  Grace  Cowley  towards  you. 
Bemember,  my  young  friend,  she  is  an  earrs 
daughter,  and  if  you  are  high-bom,  an  alliance 
with  her  would  be  no  disgrace  ;  if  you  are  not, 
it  would  be  a  leap  in  the  dark  for  her,  and  a 
rise  to  fortune  for  you." 

"  In  either  case,  my  friend,"  said  Harold,  "the 
aUlance  is  equally  impossible.  But  proceed,  I 
wiU  listen." 

''The  Lady  Grace,"  pnrsned  thoman,  " has  an 
idea,  rightl  V  or  wrongly,  that  you  axe  connected 
with  a  noble  fami^,  and  that  you  will  ulti- 
mately obtain  a  splendid  fortune.  She  has 
therefore  determined  to  induce  you,  if  possible^ 
to  marry  Jier,  young  as  you  are,  and  thus  obtain 
your  wealth.  Whit  she  would  do  with  you 
afterwards—" 

He  hesitated,  and  looked  orer  at  his  com- 
panion. 

He  was  still  fast  asleep. 

"  Te8»"  continued  the  trooper,  «  what  she 
would  do  with  you  afterwards  I  don't  know  ; 
but  I  suqiect  it  would  be  no  good.  However, 
you  must  aot  as  von  please,  but  I  would  advise 
you,  as  we  are  alone,  to  escape  on  the  first 
opportunity." 

"  YoQ  give  different  advioe  now,  my  friend  T' 

"  I  do.  Why,  I  shall  not  tell ;  but  perhaps  I 
I  know  more."  - 

"  And  we  are  not  going  towards  London  ?" 

"  We  are  not.  We  are  going  towards  the 
north.  I  know  the  reason  of  this.  Most  of  the 
trocms  on  both  sides  are  withdrawn  from  the 
north,  and  Lady  Cowley  imagines  that  she  caif 
have  everyone  there,  and  perhaps  she  is  rights 
Opposition .  to  her  will  be  of  no  avail.  You 
must  dissemble  and  escape  by  strategy." 

It  was  not  long  before,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
coming  night,  they  reached .  a  sombre-looking 
iron  g£te,  which,  opening  at  their  coming,  ad- 
mitted them  to  a  dreary  garden. 

"  Can  I  not  escape,  now  7"  said  the  Young  Ap- 
prentice, in  a  low  whisper. 

"  No,  no.  We  are  too  well  watched ;  besides, 
I  am  bound  to  guard  you." 

On  alighting  from  the  vehicle,  they  ascended 
a  broad  fiight  of  steps,  which  conducted  them  to 
akind  of  terrace. 

Overhung  by  ivy  and  other  creeping  plants, 
and  having  windows  looking  out  upon  it,  Harold 
observed  it  well. 

"  Is  this  the  house  7"  he  asked. 

The  trooper  put  his  finger  on  his  lip. 

The  Young  Apprentice  needed  no  further  inti- 
mation. 

Silence  was  the  great  key  to  sacceasful  escape. 

Suffering  himself,  therefore,  to  be  disposed  as 
they  liked,  he  passed  into  the  dreary  old  house, 
and  passing  through  a  large  oak-panelled  cham- 
ber, entered  a  lofty  and  splendidly  furnished 
apartment. 

"  This,"  said  the  trooper,  "  is  your  home  for 
the  present,  and  I  should  make  myself  a  home 
here  for  the  present." 
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*'l8  this,  ihen,  Lady  Cowley's  honier'  asked 
the  Toung  Af^rentice. 

**It  is— it  is  the  stronghold  on  which  she 
relies  for  defying  yonr  friends.  But,  there,  it's 
No.  24. 


no  nse  defying  people,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ; 
yon  mnst  do  as  I  told  you  before,  yon  must  pre* 
tend  to  be  Tery  fdnd  of  her,  and  so  on,  and 
gradually  yoaUl  get  more  freedom;  yon  can 
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then  use  thia  freedom  to  escftpe  from  this 
honse." 

<'  X  think,*'  said  Harold,  <<  that  I'll  take  yonr 
advice  this  time ;  I  have  found  that  open  defiance 
of  my  Lady  Grace  is  of  no  avail,  and  t  will  try, 
therefore,  the  other  course.  As  for  doing  it 
gradually,  however,  it  is  useless  to  speak  of 
tiiat ;    I   have  no  patience  even  to  think  of 

*<  I  don't  think  shell  be  taken  by  storm,"  re- 
turned the  man  ;  "  she'll  suspect  you,  now  that 
you  have  once  defied  her." 

"We  must  see,"  said  Harold,  « I  will  do  my 
best  to  persuade  her  into  my  wishes.  Let  her 
come  to  me  as  soon  as  possible— the  sooner  the 
better." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

THE  NBW  PRISON— THE  BB-APPBABANOB  OF 
LADT  GRACE — HBR  ALTBRBD  UANKBR  — 
HAROLD  DISSEMBLES  —  HER  STORY  —  THB 
YOUNG  LOVERS— THE  STOLBN  MBBTINaS— 
THE  NIGHTS  OF  LOVE — ^THE  DISOOVBRY— 
THE  MEETING  IN  THE  PLANTATION  —  THB 
BLOPEMBNT  PROPOSED — THB  LONG  SOURS 
OF  WAITING — THB  PALE  FACE  OP  THB  DEAD 
—THE  MURDER  — THE  PHANTOM  OF  THB 
tf  URDBRER— THB  E8GAPB« 

When  the  trooper  had  quitted  the  room  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  his  new  place  of 
captivity. 

It  was  indeed  fturdifEentfrom  the  place  which 
he  had  just  left. 

Instea4  of  a  dark  cell — ^wlthout  even  a  window 
to  admit  the  light  of  dayr^-he  found  himself  in 
a  room  luxuriously  furnished,  with  all  the  ele- 
gance whieh  is  inseparable,  as  it  were,  from  the 
homes  of  the  rich  and  noble. 

To  one  who  had  no  one  absent  of  whom  his 
heart  could  not  be  forgetful,  the  place  might 
have  been  a  very  comfortable  home  ;  but  to  one 
whose  heart  was  afire  with  eagerness  to  escape, 
it  was,  perhaps,  more  irriti^iog  than  a  dark  and 
dismal  cell. 

Daring  the  first  day  Harold  was  left  com- 
pletely alone,  excepting  as  regarded  the  attend- 
anis  who  brought  him  his  meius. 

Towards  night,  however,  he  was  visited  once 
aiore  by  Lady  Grace. 
*  She  entered  the  room  with  a  smile. 

*'  How  like  you  your  new  quarters  t"  she 
•shed. 

JSaxold  amiled  also. 

«  There  is  scarcely  a  eompaiiaon  to  be  made," 
he  said ;  '<  the  one  is  a  prison,  the  other  is  a 


•'You  like  it,  then?" 

"I  do  indeed.  Who  oould  help  being  com- 
fortable in  such  a  place  as  this  t" 

She  had  now  sat  down  beside  him  near  the 
glowing  fire. 

''Then  you  are  contented?"  she  added. 

<*Bxcept  as  regards  one  thing,"  returned  the 
Young  Apprentice. 

«  And  what  is  that?" 

<«  Freedom!" 

*<  Ah  I  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  that.  At 
present  I  cannot  thinic  of  allowing  you  your 
liberty,  because  I  cannot  trust  you.    Perhaps  I 


shall  soon  be  able  to  do  so,  and  on  the  first 
moment  I  will  give  it  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Harold  Fordyoe, « I  suppose  then 
I  must  submit.  I  am  caged  like  a  bird,  and  am 
as  helpless,  and  the  only  thins  I  can  comfort 
my^f  with,  is  the  fact  of  my  having  so  beau- 
lifnl  a  bird  as  my  companion." 

Lady  Grace  smiled. 

"You  are  becoming  complimentary,"  she 
answered. 

"No," returned  Harold,  "no;  beauty  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  goodness." 

"  Not  with  ,me,  at  any  rate,"  answered  Lady 
Grace,  with  fiashing  eyes.  "  I  feel,  when  I  look 
upon  you,  that  I  ought  to  crush  you— to  trample 
on  you  as  I  should  trample  on  a  hideous  and 
venomous  snake." 

"  And  yet  you  ask  me  to  be  your  husband." 

'<  Ah  I  that  is  another  thing." 

"  Truly— you  would  marry  me  that  you  may 
have  your  revenge  upon  me." 

"  No ;  that  is  not  it.  Perhaps,  then,  I  might 
look  upon  you  in  a  more  tender  light ;  but  if 
you  will  listen  for  a  few  moments,  I  will  give 
you  the  history  of  my  life.  You  will  then  see 
why  I  speak  so  bitterly,  and  why  I  ought  to  hate 
you." 

"  Speak, then," returned  Harold, <<!  will  listen 


'"^i 


ly  Grace  gased  for  a  moment  intently  into 
the  fire,  and  then  with  a  sigh,  as  if  she  had 
eathered  together  her  strength  for  an  effort, 

**  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  a  long  history ; 
it  is  too  late  to  ren^aiii  here  long,  for  those  with 
whom  I  am  living  will  wonder  at  my  absence. 
I  will  skip  the  years  that  brought  me  to  fourteen 
and  begin  with  the  evening  which  brought  me 
into  communication  with  Lord  Herbert  Fits- 
maurioe,  a  young  and  handsome  cavalier  of 
sixteen. 

"His  age  would  stamp  hiiq  as  a  boy;  his 
statue  and  his  intelleot  stamped  him  as  a  man. 

"  My  father  introduced  me  to  him,  and  Her- 
bert was  invited  to  remain  for  some  time  ia  the 
house. 

"  We  were  thus  broufrht  into  constant  com- 
munication with  each  other ;  we  walked  together 
alone  through  this  grand  and  spacious  house, 
and  through  the  wide  grounds. 

"My  father  never  interfered  with  us;  and 
very  soon  after  Herbert's  arrival  at  the  house 
he  was  called  away  to  London. 

"  Our  attachment  now  became  intense. 

"We  were  never  out  of  each  other*s  society, 
ei^cept  during  the  night,  and  even  during  these 
dark  hours  we  at  length  found  a  means  of  meet- 
ing. 

"  In  this  very  room  we  contrived  to  meet  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  household  had  retired  to 
rest. 

"  This  went  on  for  a  long  time  without  being 
discovered— in  fact,  for  close  upon  six  months. 

"  Gradually  we  became  more  and  more  fond 
of  one  another,  and  I  was  never  happy  unless  I 
was  clasped  in  his  arms. 

"Remember,  when  I  confess  these  foolish 
things  I  was  very  young,  that  this  was  my  fiist 
love,  and  that  I  had,  in  fact,  never  before  been 
brought  much  into  contact  with  any  one  of  my 
own  age. 

"  I  had  no  mother  living  ;  the  only  guardians 
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of  mj  yontb  being  an  old  annt  and  an  nude, 
who  were  very  particular. 

<<  When  my  tether  went  to  London,  these  were 
left  in  sole  onarge  of  my  tuition  and  my  man- 
ners, and  I  very  soon  found  out  the  change. 

*'  They  stopped  m^  walks  with  Herbert,  as  far 
as  they  were  able,  and  kept  a  strict  look-out 
upon  me  in  iJl  my  aotlons. 

*';After  a  time  they  discovered,  by  some  sttange 
means  or  another,  that  we  met  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

**  They  said  nothing  to  me ,'  the  llrAt  intima- 
tion I  had  of  it  waa  wot  I  found  th^  room  of  the 
chamber  locked. 

« I  waited  in  the  dark  passage  som^  time  to 
see  if  Herbert  Fitzmaorioe  would  come. 

"  But  he  came  not. 

<*I  found  out  afterwards  th&t  he  had  de- 
scended, and  finding  the  door  locked,  had  pru- 
dently retired  back  to  his  bed-room. 

<*  Tbe  next  morning  at  breakfast  time  my  uncle 
and  aunt  eyed  me  curiously. 

"  They  expected  an  outburst ;  they  werto  sadly 
disappointed,  evidently,  that  they  were  unable 
to  catch  us  at  a  disadvantage. 

*<  In  the  afternoon  my  aunt  took  me  privately 
into  her  room. 

"  '  Grace,'  she  said,  • '  I  have  discovered  somci* 
thing  which  has  given  me  the  utmost  horror.' 

•"'Indeed  I'  I  cried ;  'is  my  father  in  dangerT 

'**No,  no,  Grace  ;  you  know  w^  that  I  do 
not  allude  to  him.  I  allude  to  your  connection 
with  Herbert  Fitsmaurice.' 

*'  <  Well,  aunt,  and  what  of  that  V  I  answered. 

<  Am  I  to  be  debarred  froth  tfl  society?  Did 
my  father  leave  such  instructions  with  you  V 

'<  <  He  did  not.  Well  for  him  he  did  not  sus- 
pect it,'  said  my  axttit ;  *  he  might  have  had 
nioi«  sorrow  to  bear  even  than  he  has.  No,  he 
said  nothing  of  Fitamaurice ;  but  he  bade  me 
watch  carefully  over  you,  and  I  Will  do  do.  No 
matter  how  harsh  you  may  thfnk  me»  Ae  will 
understand  and  appreciate  my  motives.*  ' 

<•  *  I  win  write  to  him  and  ekplain  all/ 1  cried ; 

<  he  will  not  allow  me  to  be  thus  tyramnised 
over.  'Herbert  Fitzmanrice  is  of  a  noble  house, 
and  I  know  that  he  will  not  object  to  tfueh  An 
allianoe.' 

**  My  aunt  had  m*de  an  unhappy  marriage ; 
she  had  a  hard,  uncompanionable,  and  some- 
wluit  emkH  huabaadt  and  Aha  hated  young  people 
to  form  love  matehes. 

"  She  held  up  her  hands,  therefofe,  in  horror 
atmyandaoity. 

"Well  she  might. 

**  She  did  not  marry  xas^i  tMMy,  Mid  /  was 
only  fifteen. 

" '  Such  an  allianoe  I*  she  repeated.  *  Why, 
girl,  are  yon  mad  that  you  talk  thus  seriously  of 
marriage  7  It  is  indecent— positively  indeoent. 
Bear  me  1  I  must  consult  your  nnde,  and  have 
this  young  Herbert  Fitsmaurice  sent  from  the 
house.' 

**  I  lelt  highly  indignant  and  very  sorrowful, 
but  I  resolved  to  be  brave  till  tbe  last. 

<(  I  might,  perhapB,  have  finng  myself  on  my 
kneea,  and  won  my  aunt's  clemency  by  humiUty , 
but  this  I  oauid  not  do. 

*'  My  heart  rebelled  against  it. 

'<<yery  well,  annt,'  I  s«d,  <you  may  aot  As 
you  please,  but  so  also  will  I.  I  shall  write  to 
my  Mher  m  I  have  said.' 


"  Without  giving  her  time  to  reply,  I  quitted 
the  room. 

*' I  had  resolved  at  once  to  proceed  to  Her- 
bert's room,  or  to  seek  him  wherever  he  might 
be,  and  to  explain  all. 

''I  had  not,  in  my  own  mtnd,  formed  any 
definite  plan,  but  I  had  not  doubt  that  he  would 
not  be  long  in  finding  an  expedient. 

'*  Fortune  favoured  me. 

'*  Passing  down  the  great  staircase,  I  saw 
through  the  large  Window  that  he  waa  saunter- 
ing in  the  grounds,  and  I  hastened  at  once  to 
meet  him. 

"  He  was  surprised,  is  you  may  think,  to  see 
me  advancing  without  cloak  or  hat. 

•<<Why,  dearest  Graee,'  he  said,  'what  ails 
you  7    You  look  pale  Imd  ill.' 

"  <  I  am ;  I  am,  indeed,  Herbert,'  I  answered, 
and  I  told  him  all  that  had  passed  between  me 
and  my  aunt. 

'*  We  had  wandered  out  of  sight  of  the  house 
by  the  time  I  had  finished  my  narrative,  and  as 
he  knew  no  One  Waa  looking,  he  kiased  me,  and 
then  holding  me  at  af  m's  length,  fliiid— 

"  *  Graoa,  do  you  lovo  me  f 

« *  Yes,  yes,'  I  answefed  j  « you  kneiil^  it,  Her- 
bert.' 

** '  Well,  then,  will  you  fly  frith  me  to-night  7 
We  will  leave  thisplacA  for  eter—fly  to  London, 
aid  my  father  will  f^re  tiM  a  reftige.  Your 
hither  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  not  refuse  his 
consent.' 

**  I  hesitated  only  a  moment. 

"  I  waa  very  young  and  my  heart  was  bound 
np  in  him. 

«<  Yes,'  I  said;  'I  will  fly  with  ydd  i  but  I 
fear  we  shall  be  seen  and  stopiMd.  No  doubt 
my  aunt  will  snspeot  something  ;of  the  kiad  and 
watch  us.' 

*'  <  Good.  I  see  your  uncle  advancing  a  long 
way  off  I*  cried  Herbert }  *  1  will  quarrel  with 
him  and  leave  the  house.  Do  you  steal  out  of 
the  house  in  tbe  middle  of  the  nighty  and  I  will 
await  you  yonder.' 

"  He  pointed  to  the  break  in  the  hedge. 

**  *  Do  you  understand  me  7'  he  asked. 

"  *  Yes, '  I  said,  *  I  will  come.  And  you  will 
not  disappoint  me,  will  you  1  It  is  a  dreary  and 
dismal  place  at  night.' 

«« ( Fear  not,'  he  said,  embracing  me  again, 

*  fear  not.  Dead  or  alive  I  will  be  here  to  meet 
you  to-night.* 

**  Ashe  spoke,  my  uncle  entered  the  wooded 
copse. . 
"  His  face  was  pale  with  anger. 
^  <  What  af^  you  doing  here,  Grace  7'  he  cried. 

*  Did  not  your  aunt  tell  you  a  moment  ago  that 
you  were  to  drop  this  connection  with  Mr. 
FitEmaurice?' 

<*<Iam  here,'  I  said  'beeause  I  wish  to  be.' 

«<And  you,  Mr.  Fitzmanrice,'  he  cried,  Ms 
this  the  behaviour  of  a  gentleman,  when  you 
have  been  left  here  by  Lm'd  Oowley  as  a  com- 
panion—a brother,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  to  Lady 
Grace  7  Is  it  right  for  you  to  take  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  make  havoc  with  his  daughter's 
heart  7' 

"Herbert  drew  himself  up  proudly. 

'<  Oh,  how  handsome^and  noble  he  looked  at 
this  moment. 

*<  *  Sfar  Andrew,'  he  said)  *  in  the  first  place  I 
deny  your  right  to  qudetton  me.    In  the  second 
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place  your  niece's  aflections  were  mine  long  be- 
fore Lord  Cowl^  quitted  home.  However,  act 
as  yon  please.  I  imi  away  to  London,  and  the 
brief  authority  which  yon  exercise  so  badly  will 
soon  come  to  an  end.' 

«  My  uncle  grew  ]purple  in  the  face  with  rage. 

'*  *  Beware  1'  he  said,  *  beware  how  yon  insult 
me  I  You  are  a  boy,  and  you'll  see  that  I  allow 
no  insults  from  striplings.' 

Herbert  advanoed  towards  him  defiantly. 

"  *  Beware  yourself,*  he  cried ;  <  I  am  not  care- 
ful of  what  I  do  when  I  am  in  a  passion,  so  let 
me*  pass.  I  will  take  what  belongs  to  me  out 
of  a  home  which  is  presided  over  by  a  paltry 
tyrant,  ^and  hasten  to  London  to  Lord  Oowley.' 

*<  He  strode  by  with  my  arm  stUl  clinging  to 
his,  and  we  hurried  towards  the  house. 

**  I  was  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

**  The  last  look  my  uncle  saye  my  lorer  was  so 
fearful,  so.hideous,  that  I  felt  sure  that  he  medi- 
tated some  evil. 

**  I  begged  Herbert,  therefore,  not  to  think  of 
flying  that  night,  but  he  seemed  reeolred. 

'*  An  evil  spirit  appeared  to  be  hounding  him 
on,  and  so  withont  a  fkrewell  to  any  one  but  me, 
he  quitted  the  house  that  day. 

**  How  eagerly  I  waited  for  night 

<*  Retiring  early  to  my  bed-chamber,  I  re- 
mained dressed,  as  I  was  taking  care,  howerer, 
not  to  put  on  anything  more  than  uioal  lest  I 
should  be  watched. 

«<  At  length  midnight  approached. 

"  I  listened  eagerly  to  every  sound,  but  I^oonld 
hear  nothing. 

*'  *  Thank  Heaven,'  thought  I,  •  he  will  not  be 
seen,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  escape  unperceived.' 

"I  had  sat  all  the  time  at  my  window,  think- 
ing of  the  step  I  was  about  to  take,  whether  I 
should  saooeed,  and  what  its  oonsequenoee  would 
be  to  me  if  I  did  suooeed. 

*<  I  now  rose,  and  opening  my  door,  listened 
eagerly. 

•*Not  a  sound  could  be  heard  in  the  house, 
and  I  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  hurrying  on  my 
things  and  deeeending  the  staircase. 

"  All  seemed  bivourable  ,*  not  a  sound  or  a 
voice  disturbed  the  stUlness  of  the  old  house, 
and  when  I  reached  the  hall  I  found  the  door 
open,  or,  rathe^  only  fastened  by  a  latch. 

"It  appeared  truly  as  if  they  had  arranged 
things  pleasantly  for  me ;  but  oh !  how  terrftle 
would  have  b^n  my  anguish— how  heartfelt 
my  sorrow,  if  I  had  but  known  what  I  was  about 
to  see. 

**  Closing  the  door  after  me  as  quietly  as  I 
could,  I  hurried  along  the  guden  path  in  the 
direction  of  the  planti&on,  where  my  undo  had 
met  us  in  the  morning. 

<< Everything  outside  the, house  looked  dull 
and  gloomy, 

<<The  very  trees  seemed  to  warn  us  not  to 
advance,  but  love  is  stronger  and  warmer  than 
all  else,  and  I  persisted  in  my  first  purpose. 

"  Oh !  the  horror  that  met  me  there  t" 

As  Lady  Grace  spoke  she  pressed  herself  up 
closely  to  Harold,  as  if  afraid  of  the  very  remi- 
nisoenee  of  that  fearful  night, 

"  *  Dead  or  alive  I  will  meet  yon  there,'  he  had 
said  to  me,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

<<There  I  found  him,  but  not  my  Herbert  of 
the  moming^not  the  proud  handsome  fellow  I 


bad  so  admired,  as  he  stood  before  my  uncle 
daring  him  to  the  combat. 

<<The  one  I  found  was  pale,  and  cold,  and 
dead,  lying  with  his  face  upturned  towards  the 
moonlit  sky,  and  his  hand  grasping  a  sword. 

**  It  was  a  terrible,  a  fearful  blow  to  me. 

<*  But  I  knew  well  whom  I  had  to  blame. 

"  I  looked  at  the  body  of  the  murdered  youth ; 
I  knelt  by  him  and  kissed  his  pale  brow ;  and 
there  I  vowed— an  awful,  terrible  .vow,  which 
now  I  will  not  repeat  to  you. 

<<  I  crept  home ;  I  entered  the  house,  and  there, 
in  the  moonlit  library,  I  saw  my  uncle  sitting. 

'*I  cursed  him— I  could  not  help  it-— and  I 
devoted  myself  to  his  destruction ;  but  I  need 
not  have  done  this,  for  he  died  that  very 
night." 

She  looked  at  the  fire  as  she  spoke,  and 
averted  her  face  altogether  from  Harold  For- 
dyoe. 

The  Young  Apprentioe  shrunk  from  her. 

Instinctively  he  felt  that  she  was  keeping.back 
part  of  her  story. 

«  How  did  he  die  r*'  he  asked. 

His  tone  startled  her. 

*'  Yen  ask  imperatively,"  she  said. 

"Yes;  wherefore  notf  You  have  interested 
me  in  your  tale — I  wish  to  know  its  end." 

"He  died,  then,"  said  Lady  Grace  CJowley, 
"  that  very  night,  and  by  a  hideous  death.  You 
see  that  door  yonder  7** 

**Yes." 

"Well,  that  door  leads  out  upon  a  tenaoe. 
There  was  no  terrace  there  that  night,  for  the 
workmen  had  taken  it  down,  and  bdow  it  there 
was  a  fall  of  forty  feet. 

"He  must  have  wandered  in  his  sleep,  it 
seems,  to  this  plaoe,  and  been  dashed  to  pieces, 
for  he  was  found  on  the  following  morning  upon 
the  rough  stones  below,  mangled  almost  beyond 
power  of  identification." 

"  And  you  did  not  kill  him  ?" 

**  I  did  not ;  what  makes  von  think  so  ?" 

She  grasped  his  arm  tightly  as  she  asked  this 
question. 

"Beaoanse  I  fear  you  did— becaure  I  feel 
certain  that  yon  did.  Since  you  told  me  this 
story  I  feel  a  horror  of  yon.  By  Heavens  1  I 
cannot  dinemble— I  will  not  tiy  to  do  so.  Ah  I 
what  is  that— that  horrid  figure  again?  See, 
see,  it  advances  from  the  doorway  I  'lis  the 
second  time  I  have  seen  it.  Woman  t  I  aocuse 
you  of  this  murder  I  See  how  this  Thing  of 
bread,  with  its  white  face  and  ontqvread  arms, 
advances  towards  you  t" 

Lady  Grace  sprang  from  her  chair  as  he  spoke, 
and  fflanced  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Harold 
Fordyoe. 

There  in  the  doorway— through  which  the 
chill  night  air  rushed— stood  a  ghostlv  figure. 

It  was  the  same  he  had  seen  in  Yamey 
House. 

The  same  long,  streaming  hair  — the  same 
skeleton  face— the  same  long  doak,  indicating 
the  fleshless  form. 

"It  iB  he!  It  is  he!"  cried  the  wretched 
woman^  covering  her  faoe  with  her  hands,  as  the 
door  blew  to,  and  the  great  casement  swung 
open  in  the  wind. 

"Now,**  thought  Harold,  '<now  is  my  time 
for  escape." 
BegardleM  of  the  phantom  which  still  slewly 
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adTsnoed  towards  Lady  [Once,  he  roahed  to- 
wards the  open  window. 

As  he  did  so  she  nttered  a  load  shriek. 

Then  as  if  [the  place  was  alive  with  people 
ready  to  spring  forward  at  a  moment's  notice,  a 
nnmber  of  men  roshed  out  upon  the  terraoe, 
sword  in  hand,  and  one  or  two  with  torches. 

Hardly  had  he  got  one  leg  oat  of  the  open 
casement  when  he  was  siezed. 

Bnt  his  {Nmwnoe  of  mind  saved  him. 

<<  Madmen  I"  he  cried ;  "  see  yoor  mistress  I 
Did  yon  not  hear  her  shriek?  Can  yon  not  see 
how  she  shrinks  and  |hides  her  face  f  She  is 
beset  with  mortal  fear.  Bieak  open  the  door, 
or  if  yon  will  not  do  that,  enter  here  by  the 
window." 

Ai  he  spoke,  he  spnmg  back  and  admitted 
them. 

They  were  completely  deceived. 

His  manner  was  so  tmthf  ol,  that  they  never 
for  a  moment  sospected  that  he  was  dis- 
sembling. 

The  men  mshed  in,  and  in  an  instant  Harold 
Fordyce  had  spnmg  ont  upon  the  terrace. 

They  observed  him  not. 

One  and  all  had  hnddled  back  in  terror  and 
astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  phantom,  which 
now  stood  with  ontstretched  hands  before  Lady 
Grace  Ck>wley. 

He  had  plenty  of  time  before  him* 

Dashing  down  into  the  grounds,  he  was  just 
about  to  msh  away  over  the  open  oonntiy,  when 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  horse. 

So  he  sped  back  again  to  the  stables,  and 
bursting  in,  he  took  possession  of  the  first  horse 
he  saw,  and  saddling  nim  had  ridden  across  the 
grounds  before  they  had  time  to  follow  him. 

We  will  not  follow  him  to  London. 

It  IS  enough  to  say  that  he  was  not  pursued, 
but  kept  steadily  and  n^dly  on  his  way. 

His  one  thought  was  Btae— the  penl  which 
had  been  dimly  foreshadowed  as  threatening 
her— and  this  one  thought  was  enough  to  nerve 
him  to  any  amount  of  exertion. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  ABHOUBEB'S  GBIKF— THB  MBBTINO  BE- 
TWEEN  HIM  AKD  BEN  FIBEBBACB— ▲  FA- 
THEB*S  YENGEANCB  —  THB  DISC0VBB7  0¥ 
THB  SEOBBT  DOOB  —  THE  BUBTEBBANEAK 
BTAIBCASB— THE  8UBPBIBB  OF  THE  DWABF 
—THE  BLOODLESS  VIOTOBY— ETTIE  SAVED 
AT  LAST— THB  LAST  YOW  OF  PETEB  QUBLF. 

Befobe  we  relate  how  Harold  Fordyce  fared 
on  his  journey  to  London  from  the  North,  we 
must  return  to  the  time  when,  after  the  battle 
of  Langdon,  the  armourer  parted  from  his 
Young  Aiq[irentice,  and  made  his  way  home- 
wards. 

Expecting  nothing  of  the  kind ;  never  havinc 
the  least  suspicion  that  Ids  house  would  a  second 
time  be  rendered  desolate  by  the  treachery  of 
Lord  Baymond,  his  surprise,  and  anger,  and 
grief,  may  be  imagined,  when,  on  returning  to 
his  house,  he  found  his  daughter  once  more 
taken  from  him. 

Fora  few  moments  he  stood  still  in  his  cham- 
ber, the  very  statue  of  despair. 

His  rage  was  so  great  that  it  could  not,  as  it 


were,  find  vent  in  words,  and  he  grasped  the 
handle  of  his  great  sword,  as  if  expeonng  the 
appearance  of  his  deadly  enemies. 

Suddenly  awakening  from  his  reverie,  how- 
ever, he  turned  to  the  servant,  who  stood  near 


"  Where  is  Mistress  AUcia  7'*  he  asked. 
"  She  isirom  home,  sir ;  she  has  been  absent 
from  home  since  your  departure.** 
«<  She  left  no  message  r 
"None,  sir." 
« Is  no  one,  then,  here  ?'* 
**  Only  Bupert  Changeling,  the  new  appren- 

*'  Ah  I  he  is  come,  then ;  he  is  a  brave  fellow, 
and  I  wish  we  had  had  him  before.'' 

*'  Indeed,  then,  I  do  also,"  said  the  servant ; 
"  Captain  Firebrace  was  here,  sir,  but  he  came  a 
little  too  late,  and  we  could  do  nothing  against 
that  treacherous  dwul  He'knows  the  ins  and 
outs  of  this  place  better  than  you  do  yourselt** 

"He  does,"  said  Leslie;  "he  is  the  most 
treacherous  and  dangerous  villain  I  know.  Bnt 
this  is  no  time  for  talking.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  in  order  that  I  mav  the  more  quickly 
light  upon  Quelf  B  track,  I  will  at  once  away  to 
Whitefriars." 

At  this  moment  a  loud  and  cheery  voice  was 
heard  upon  the  stairs. 

"  Ah  r'  cried  LesUe, "  there  is  Ben  Firebrace, 
the  brave  obtain,  he  will  aid  me." 

Ben  Firebrace  in  a  moment  entered  the  room. 

"  Oh !  my  friend,"  he  said, "  I  am  trulv  glad 

Sou  have  returned  ;  there  have  been  sad  doings 
ere.  Your  daughter,  as  you  have  learned  by 
this  time,  has  been  carried  o£E ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  sudden  appearance,  no  doubt  my 
Lizsie  would  have  bear  carried  away  also.  I 
know,  however,  where  Bttie  is." 

"You  know!" 

"  Yes ;  and  she  is  at  this  moment  not  a  stone*! 
throw  from  us.*' 

"  Let  us  hasten,  then,"  cried  the  anaourer, 
eagerly.    "  Let  us  hasten  ere  it  is  too  late." 

"  Haste  will  be  of  no  avail,"  said  Ben  Fire- 
brace ;  "  our  course  must  depend  upon  mature 
deliberation.  Your  danghter  is  confined  in  a 
room  which  is  situated  bdow  your  house,  at  the 
side  of  the  huge  vault  where  the  Boyalist  con- 
spirators were  accustomed  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings. You  failed  upon  a  previous  occasion  to 
find  your  way." 

"I know  it;  but  this  time  we  wiU  not.  I 
and  Harold  Fordyce  made  search  only  before. 
This  time  the  very  house  shaU  be  torn  down  be- 
fore I  wiU  sufEer  her  to  remain  in  such  a  place, 
with  those  demons  around  her.  On,  then,  Blre- 
brace  1  Follow  me  I  We  will  lose  not  another 
moment^  but  will  prove  to  them  at  once  how 
heavily  falls  the  sword  which  is  wielded  by  a 
father's  vengeance." 

"  There  shall  be  no  delay,'*  said  Ben  Firebrace, 
**  but  we  must  have  a  definite  plan  of  opera- 
tions. You  and  I  must  make  a  search  first,  and 
then  my  men,  whom  I  have  ready  without,  must 
follow  us  into  the  vault." 

"  Very  good,"  cried  the  excited  armourer ;  "but 
let  us  hasten.  My  brain  is  on  fire  and  my  heart 
beats  SB  if  it  would  burst" 

"This way,  then," said  Ben;  "let  us  to  the 
workshop  first." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  joined  Bupert 
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Changeling,  who,  in  his  shirt  gleeTeSi  was  wield- 
ing a  great  hammer,  and  singing  over  his 
labour. 

**  Rupert,*'  eried  the  giant,  "  I  have  coma  to 
give  yon  fresh  workj** 

**  Yes,'*  said  Firebraoe,  "  we  are  going  to  un- 
earth a  traitor  and  save  an  angel ;  &e  one  beiUff 
Peter  Qaelf  the  dwarf,  the  other,  the  betrothed 
of  Harold  Fordyce,  yonr  friend.  Leslie,  where 
is  the  place  where  Harold  told  yon  he  saw  the 
dwarf  disappear  and  where  he  afterwards  fol- 
lowed him?*' 

**  It  was  jast  here  somewhere  behind  these 
mail  figures ;  but  we  will  have  no  obetmction 
now.  Tear  down  the  riielves  and  the  btodies 
and  fling  down  the  mailed  fignrea.  We  will 
destroy  this  treaeherons  wall  and  bnild  aiiefther 
in  its  place." 

The  three  worked  vigonconrty  and  with  a  will, 
and  a  few  moments  only  sofflced  to  tear  down 
all  obstacles,  and  leave  the  wall  bat^  to  them. 

In  this  way  they  were  not  long  iii  discovering 
the  spot  where  the  dwarf  had  made  his  exit. 

A  small  knob  of  brass  protruded  from  the 
woodwork. 

Ben  Firebroce  saw  it  first. 

**  Ah  I  there  it  is,"  he  cried,  rushing  forward 
and  kneeling  down. 

A  slight  pressure  caused  it  to  vield,  and  the 
door  flew  open,  showing  the  bteck  and  yawning 
shaft  down  which  Harold  had  see&  Qnelf  dis- 
appear. 

/*  Bupert,"  cried  Den,  his  face  now  beaming 
with  taumph,  "  ga  and  bid  niy  men  enter  at 
once.  Bring  them  here,  [andjudnd  yon  lose  no 
time." 

In  five  minutes  time  the  troopersi  who  had 
acted  under  the  oommaDds  of  Ben  Firebraee, 
had  made  their  Way  into  the  workshop. 

Ben  Firebraoe  led  the  way  with  the  armourer, 
and  Rapert  Chai^ling,  who,  casting  hie  hibs- 
mer  aside,  had  seized  a  sword,  and  haU-dressed 
as  he  wae,  went  eagerly  to  the  fight. 

**  On  deeoendtng  to  the  vault  th^  had  beacd 
voioes  and  Saw  Peter  Qadf  IssuiBg  Irokh  a 
do<»way. 

la  an  iostaat  they  mah«d  forward^  guessing 
naturally  that  this  was  the  door  odE  Bttie'il  room. 

A  bloodless  violoiy  was  theirs. 

QaeU  was  so  taken  by  surprMe,  that  he  had 


no  time  to  call  his  comrades  or  to  ofldr  any 
resistance  himself. 

Flying  with  a  fearful  yell  of  ra^,  therefore, 
he  fled  up  the  staircase  m  the  direction  of  the 
revolving  figure. 

<<  Again  you  have  thwarted  mt,"  hd  said, 
shaking  his  fist  savagely  ttt  theni,  ''but  not  for 
long.  No.  Frank  I^ie  you  were  my  master 
once.  I  will  be  vour  mast^  ere  long.  .This 
vaulted  place  shall  be  crumbled  to  the  ^irih, 
and  with  its  tottering  ruinS  your  house  iHll  go 
headlong  to  destruction.  In  the  dead  of  night, 
when  you  least  expect  it,  you  and  your  friends 
and  your  Children  shall  be  swallowed  up  as  by 
an  earthquate,  so  suddenly,  thftt  you  Shall  have 
no  time  even  for  a  murmured  prayer  to  heaven  ! 
£%rewelll  All  of  yet  W^n  iieaetwo  meet  it 
will  be  when  I  stand  exulting  over  your  pale 
faces  and  your  senseless  forms.  The  powers  of 
hell  itsell  I  will  invoke  ere  I  Isil  in  my  ven- 
geance I*' 

With  these  words  he  fled  into  the  shadows, 
and  the  revoilving  flgure^  as  it  dmifled  to  into 
its  place,  showed  that  he  had  mm  good  his 
escape. 

Within  the  room,  as  tMy  hid  ea^pected,  Httie 
Leslie  was  found  smiling  and  joyous,  for  sh«  hid 
recognised  the  murmuring  voices  of  her  friends 
and  awaited  patiently  for  her  release. 

Carried  up  into  her  home  id  her  f  ather*B  strong 
arms,  she  could  scaxeely  realise  her  happiness^ 
a  happiness  which  was  Inorsased  tenfold  when 
Harold  Fordyce,  safe  and  sotind,  though  tired 
with  his  long  joum^,  arrived  from  the  north 
after  his  escape  from  the  old  house. 

Happy  as  Harold  might  be  also  in  Hio  society 
of  his  gentle  betrothed,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  had  renewed  cause  of  disquietude. 

He  had  not  been  home  more  th«n  a  week 
when  he  reorived  a  letter  from  Lady  0race 
Oowley. 

It  ran  as  follows  :-^ 

**  UABOLDFordvcb.— YoahavofoUAdmeonco  ;vou  shall 
not  do  80  twloe.  Giyowav  to  no  feelings  of  hope  for  the' 
future ;  for,  aa  surely  as  the  night  follows  the  daj,  I  will 
follow  you  and  OTershadow  your  path  for  ever.  Beware  of 
my  vengeanoe,  for  it  will  aasuredly  fall  upon  you  1 

"Geacb  COWLBY." 

*'  Good,"  said  Harold ;  "  I  must  watdi  and 
fear  nothing.'* 


E^D   OF  BOOK  II. 
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BOOK    III. 
THE    MYSTERY   OF   THE    EMERALD    RING! 


OHAPTSR  I. 

TUM  DABK  W)}Jfm  BY  THX  TOW369-^THS  9LBSP. 
INQ  CON«P|aATOB-**PEiLGB  FOB  A  MOMENT^ 
THB  BOGKBT^IBB  SUMH01Y3. 

IH  a  room  nwt  the  Tower  df  London,  a  w<Hiiftn 
wfifl  fitting  with  a  baby  at  htr  bf^asl. 

The  hoose  {n  which  dhe  «at  wan  not  a  poorly- 
fnmiflhed  one,  bat  It  was  dark  and  gloomily 
situated;  wodged  in,  a«  it  were,  between  two 
higher  buildings,  |K>  as  io  be  almost  lost  at  night 
in  their  shadows. 

The  room  was  comfortably  and  eren  Ivza- 
rlonaly  furnished,  thongh  small. 

The  woman — oQ  whose  white  ^  bosom  the 
child^S  little  face  rested— was  dressed  in  the 
height  of  the  prevailing  fashion ;  and  every 
thing,  in  fact,  showed  that  t&ere  was  no  lack  of 
convenience  for  g6od  hvlng. 

SUtonded'On  a  oondh  near  her  was  a  man 
^hose  .form  waii  of  a  itput  and  nervoos  bnild, 
bnt'  whose  face  was  pale  as  ashet^rendered 
jQore  pallid  and  unhealthy-looking,  in  fact,  by 
the  black  hair  ^^«t  ooiled  around  it, 

It  was  Simon  Lawless. 

The  man  of  many  sorrows  was  aslf^^* 

Before  him  sat  the  one  whom  alone  in  the 
world  he  loved^save  the  little  wee  thing  that 
nestled  to  her  warm,  white  breast. 

Qh  I  these  were  blissful  times  for  him. 

Bxo^  at  these  moments  his  cold,  oark  aoul 
had  scarcely  a  moment's  rest. 

Impelled  onwards  by  the  great  wrong  which 
vas  M  yet  a  mystery  to  all,  this  man  had  gone* 
raHty  but  one  hopep-HNie  idea. 

This  hope  was  the  destrootion  of  the  king. 

Only  when  he  looked  upon  his  wile  and  ^Id, 
oir  laid  his  head  to  rest  upon  her  gentle  boeom, 
only  at  such  moments  as  these  did  he  forget  for 
awhile  the  one  great  objeot  of  his  lite*      • 

Revenge  I 

The  tenll)le  word  buret  from  him  in  the  dead 
of  night  I 

The  word  trembled  forth  from  his  Ups.sud^ 
denly  when  bi»  wife's  solt  arms  enoirded  him, 
and  the  baby  crawled  upon  his  knee. 

Terrible,  indeed,  and  bitter  must  have  been 
the  sorrow  which  produced  inch  feeHngs  as 
these. 

His  wife  looked  now  upon  him  with  a  tender 
look  in  her  mild  eyes. 

<'  Poor  Simon,'*  she  murmured,  ^*  thank  Heaven 
be  Meepa  I  Oh  f  would  he  forgive  me  did  he 
know  how  I  drugged  his  wine  that  he  might  for 
once  seek  rest  r* 

Hardly  had  she  spoken,  when  a  bright  light 
inundated  the  room  from  without. 

Only  for  an  instant. 

It  was  bnt  a  flash,  and  in  a  moment  all  waa 
dark  again. 


"Surely  that  was  some  signal,*'  she  said, 
rising,  anA  laying  the  baby  down  in  its  cradle. 

Then  she  approached  the  Window.; 

Nothing  seemed  stirring  without. 

All  was  black  and  dismal  as  ever,  and  even 
the  high  turrets  of  the  Tower  appeared  nothing 
but  shadows  in  the  distance. 

**  There  is  nothing  here,'*  she  sUid  ;  « that  light 
must  have  been  some  private  signaL** 

Hardly,  however,  had  this  thought  been  frl^med 
in  her  mind  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

Simon's  wife  clasped  her  hands  together. 

*'  Oh  I  if  this  is  some  important  message  and 
he  cannot  go  because  of  the  drugged  wine  1 
What  will  he  think  of  me  f  What  will  he  sav  to 
met" 

In  another  moment  the  servant  Imocked  at  the 
•door. 

**  Mr,  Lawless  Is  wanted  at  once,'*  she  said,  us 
she  entered. 

•<  Who  wants  him  r* 

**  A  messenger  from  Oolonel  Ireton." 

**  Bequest  him  to  wait  a  moment,"  said  the 
lady. 

Then  approaching  the  couoh  on  which  her 
husband  lay,  she  knelt  down  beside  it,  and  kiss- 
ing him  shook  him  gently. 

Upon  his  strong  nature  the  drug  h4d  not 
taken  a  very  potent  eflfect. 

After  a  few  gentle  shakings,  therefore,  he 
awoke,  and  glancing  round  him  and  seeing  his 
wife  80  near  him,  he  caught  her  to  his  breast. 

•<  Ah,  Julia  r*  he  said.  «I  awake  to  find  an 
angel  watching  over  me.  No  wonder  my  dreams 
were  so  good ;  no  wonder  that,  instead  of  the 
ftetal  mystery  of  my  life  which  dings  to  me  night 
and  day,  I  saw  nothing  but  forms  of  beauty  and 
regions  of  bliss.  What  can  It  be  that  has  banished 
these  thoughts  from  my  head  7  Can  It  be  that 
now  at  last  the  consummation  of  my  wishes  is 
about  to  be  attained  r* 

His  wife  smiled. 

<*  I  f^ncy  the  explanation  is  more  simple,  if  I 
dare  to  tell  you.'* 

"Tell  me— fear  not.*' 

Then  nettling  np  to  him,  she  whispered  to  him 
the  fisot  of  her  having  drugged  ;iiis  wine,  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  a  little  rest. 

"  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  but  it  suc- 
ceeded well,  and  I  am  glad  of  It,  dear  wife,"  he 
said ;  "  bnt  was  It  fancy  or  did  I  hear  a  knock- 
ing f 

"  Tes ;  a  messenger  from  Colonel  Ireton  waits 
for  you,  dear  husband.  Shall  I  ask  him  up  to 
this  room  P*' 

"  No  ;  I  will  go  down  to  him.  He  may  have 
that  to  tell  whici  will  not  be  for  your  ears." 

Then  kissing  her  again  he  left  her  and  de- 
scended the  stairs. 

In  the  doorway  stood  a  gigantic  figure, 
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dressed  in  the  rade  but  pictnzeeqiie  oostame  of 
a  trooper. 

'<Ha I  Mr.  Lawlen.''  he  said,  <« I  am  glad  I 
find  yon  at  home.  Colonel  Ixeton  widrn  to  see 
yon  at  onoe." 

<<  Where  is  her* 

"At  the  '  Golden  Fleece,*  which*  as  yon  are 
aware,  is  not  fna  distant.** 

«<  Are  anv  with  him  r 

**  Six  others ;  it  is  a  meeting  of  some  im- 
portance." 

<<IsGromwelltheror* 

*'  No ;  bat  some  of  the  greatest  leaden  are 
there.    Shall  I  tell  them  yon  will  comer* 

"Tes;  tell  them  to  expect  me  at  once.** 

The  man  bowed  and  retired,  while  Simon 
Lawless  hniried  ap  stairs  to  secure  his  weapons, 
and  to  take  a  farewell  of  his  wife. 

« In  snch'tronblons  times,"  he  was  wont  to  say, 
«no  man  was  safe  away  from  his  own  Reside.** 

In  a  few  minntes  he  nad  girded  on  his  sw<»d 
and  placed  his  pistols  in  his  belt. 

'<  Good  bye,  dear  wife,**  he  cried,  dasping  her 
to  his  bosom.     *<Good  bye;   I  shall  not  be 


smiled  and  kissed  him. 

«  The  drag  has  pat  yon  in  better  spirits,*'  she 
said,  *<it  woald  almost  indnce  me  to  ti^  its 
effects  again.** 

<<Nay,  then,  my  senses  most  be  kept  dear 
nntU  my  great  work  is  over  i  then  the  only  drag 
I  want  to  soothe  me  is  year  lor^.** 

With  these  words  he  quitted  her  and  honied 
towards  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  place  to  which  Simon  Lawless  was  sum- 
moned was  called,  as  I  have  said,  the  **  Golden 
Fleece,*'  and  was  the  same  inn  in  which  the 
Man  without  a  Name  and  his  friends  awaited, 
when  expecting  the  arrival  of  Harold  Foidyce 
from  the  North  with  Frank  Leslie's  pardon. 

It  was  an  old  and  gloony*looking  place,  boilt 
entirely  of  wood,  and  hung  dismally  over  the 
river,  near  stairs  where  nnmerous  boats  could 
be  seen  moored  during  the  day. 

At  night,  however,  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
its  black  walls,  and  perhaps  a  light  twinkling 
out  of  a  window  upon  the  dancing  waters. 

As  Simon  Lawless  approached  it  he  could 
hear  the  plash  of  the  river  and  the  murmur  <rf 
voices  within,  and  could  see  down  beneath  the 
stone  embankment  dark  places  where  murder 
might  be  hidden  away  from  mortal  eye  for  ever. 

''They  have  chosen  a  strangdy  nni^easant 
place  of  meeting,**  said  Simon  Lawless  to  him- 
self; "one  who  did  not  well  know  their  charac- 
ters would  hesitate  to  enter  here.**  « 

He  knocked,  however,  boldly. 

In  a  moment,  as  if  by  magic,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  figure  stood  on  the  t^H  ashold 
barring  his  passage. 

•*  What  seek  you  ?**  said  he. 

*"  England  and  liberty,**  said  Simon  Lawless. 
*'  1  have  been  sent  for  by  Ck>lonel  Ireton.'* 

<' Enter,  then,**  said  the  other :  "yon  are  ex- 
pected." ^ 

In  a  very  few  moments  his  demure-looking 
guide  had  conducted  him  into  a  very  large  room 
on  the  first  fioor  of  the  hostdry. 

This  room  overlooked  the  river,  and  was  so 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  that  no 
sounds  whatever  could  be  heard  by  those  below, 
no  matter  how  loud  were  the  voices  within  it 


Around  this  room  were'  seated  about  a  doeen 
men,  in  the  j^arb  of  officers  of  the  Puritan 
army. 

Conspicuous  among  these  were  Oolonel  Ireton, 
Sir  Hany.Vane,  Pym,  and  Nasebrig^. 

"  Ah  1*' 'cried  Ireton,  as  Simon  Lawless  en« 
tered,  *^  here  is  the  friend  we  seek.** 

Lawless  advanced,  and  took  his  seat  among 
them. 

•'Ishall  be  glad  if  I  can  be  of  service,**  said 
he ;  *'bnt  I  should  have  wished  to  have  been  a 
member  of  this  conference  had  I  known  it  was 
about  to  take  place.** 

"We  were  not  aware  that  yon  were  in  Lon« 
don,**  said  Nasebrigg;  *'it  was  but  a  moment 
ago  when  we  were  discussing  the  names  of  our 
fiiends,  and  wondering  to  whom  we  could  trust 
a  letter,  that  one  of  our  men  remembered  that 
he  had  seen  you  enter  a  house  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  Tower  this  very  evening.** 

Simon  Lawless  smiled. 

"I  see,"  he  said;  << you  desire  a  messenger 
who  has  no  fear  of  danger.  Why  is  it  that  none 
of  you  can  pcvf orm  sach  a  mission  as  this  your* 
selves  r* 

"If  yon  ol^ect  to  go,"  said  the  colonel,  in  a 
voice  of  disappointment,  "  we  may  endeavour 
to  find  another  messenger ;  but  when  you  hear 
the  nature  of  the  disj^Uich  we  intend  to  send, 
yon  will  be  glad  that  yon  have  been  choaen  as 
its  bearer.** 

"And  you."  added  Nasebrigg,  <<are  so  skil- 
fully disguised  that  there  is  no  danger  of  your 
beinff  discovered.** 

"  I  am  ready  to  go,**  said  Simon  Lawless ; 
•<  tell  me  what  is  the  nature  of  the  dispatch.'* 

Nasebrigg  then  read  aloud  the  result  of  the 
meeting,  in  which  he  saw  that  his  dearly-desired 
wish  iSd  at  lengtii  a  chance  of  being  accom- 
plished. 

The  dispatch  was  addressed  to  Cromwell, 
and  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
clave, declaring  that  in  their  omnion  the  king 
was  a  traitor,  and  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial 
for  murder,  and  tieachecy  to  his  countrv. 

The  dinpatcb  went  on  to  say,  that  in  the  event 
of  his  refusing  to  act  on  their  advice,  th^ 
would  proceed  to  Holmly  House  and  bring  the 
king  by  force  to  London. 

Simon  Lawless  smiled  grimly  as  he  read  the 
dispatch. 

"At  length,**  he  said,  «the  royal  assassin 
will  be  brought  to  justice.  Cromwell  will  not 
refuse  to  cairy  out  yonr  advice.  In  his  own 
heart  I  know  he  favours  your  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Give  me  the  dispatch,  and  tell  me  to 
what  place  I  am  to  bring  the  reply  and  I  wiU 
go  at  once. 

''We  will  meet  again  in  three  days  from  this. 
Cromwell  is  at  Hampton  Court  only ;  but  there 
is  no  knowing  what  amount  of  dday  you  may 
be  subjected  to  on  the  road.** 

"  Good,**  said  Simon,  buckling  his  coat  over 
the  letter.  "Good!  If  I  am  alive  1  will  be  with 
you  on  the  third  evening  from  this  at  eight 
o'clock.** 

He  then  shook  hands  with  his  friends,  and 
quitted  the  inn. 

As  he  did  so^  and  passed  along  the  silent  and 
apparently  d<)serted  wharf,  a  toll  figure  crept 
out  from  a  dark  and  shadowy  comer,  and 
followed  him  noiselessly. 


NOnOB.~ANOTHEB   BEAUTIFUL  FIGTUBl,  PBIKTBD   IN  SBVHN  COLOURS, 
WAS  OIYEN  AWAT  WITH  No.  2S.        Othen  wOlfoUow  in  a  llnr  wedn. 
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He  hftd  a  dagger  in  hii  hand ;  he  walked  like 

a  stealthy  oat.  and  as  the  light  of  the  lamp  at 

the  corner  fell  upon  his  face  you  conld  see  that 

it  was  that  of  the  Alsatian-^Oaptain  Lackland. 

No.  25. 


The  look  npon  hii  face  and  hia  manner  as  he 
walked  proved  that  his  object  was  cowardly 
murder.    He  stopped  aad  looked  round  cTery        ^ 
moment  to  see  if  he  was  watched.  /; 
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Bat  all  was  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

Ih  the  windows  of  the  houses  around  there 
was  not  a  single  light  to  be  seen. 

Louden  was  in  its  first  sleep,  and  all  its  angry 
paasions  and  tumnltuoas  emotions  were  stilled 
in  the  breaking  of  the  dawn. 

Presently  Simon  Lawless  tamed  sharply  rpund 
the  comer,  and  plunged  into  a  street,  whose 
darkness  was  almost  impenetrable. 

The  cowardly  assassin  crept  still  more  geotly 
after  him. 

Captain  Lackland,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
man  entirely  averse  from  all  kinds  of  fighting, 
and  he  sought,  tiierefore,  a  quiet  comer  where 
he  could  do  the  deed  of  blood  unseen,  and 
watching  his  opportunity,  therefore,  he  sprang 
upon  his  unsuspecting  foe  at  a  point  where  the 
shadows  of  the  houses  met  across  the  street,  and 
where  the  cries  of  the  murdered  were  unheard 
by  any. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PBOCLAMATION  OP  OUTLAWBY  —  THE 
FLIGHT  OF  LORD  BAYMOND«-TH£  MEBTINa 
WITH  LEICE8TBB— THE  OAVERN—THE  HIGH- 
WAY BOBBEBT— THE  MUBDEB— AN  UNEX- 
PBOTED  FOE. 

*'  This  it  to  certify,  that  Heniy  Raymond,  commonly  called 
Lord  Raymond,  is  a  traitor  and  an  aBMsaln ;  and  whoerer 
will  bring  him  allye  to  any  one  of  the  below-named  places 
win  reoeiTed  a  handsome  reward;  tIi  :-SL  Jamea'^aoe 


Whitehall:  The  Tower  Vf  London  Tor  Kewgate.  "And  if 
any  one  wlU  bring  his  dead  body,  he  will  be  nwarded  b» 
weU. 

(Signed) "  Oliyeb  ObomwblI/.*' 

Such  was  the  proclamation  which  started  some 
of  the  worthy  citizenB  of  London  one  moming. 

Printed  as  it  was  in  laige  black  characters, 
such  as  would  haye  astonished  any  printer  of  the 
present  day,  it  was  clearly  discernible  by  any 
one  as  he  paised  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ; 
and  a  goodly  crowd  of  idlers  stood  before  it  for 
some  time  during  the  first  day. 

Among  this  crowd,  Lord  Raymond  himself 
was  one  of  the  first  to  stand  ;  and  in  leas  than 
three  hours  he  had  left  I^ndon,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  coast  of  Bases, 

Once  before,  when  he  had  had  to  fly  from  the 
displeasure  of  the  kinff,  he  had  banded  himself 
with  a  gang  of  smugglers,  a^d  knew  well,  there- 
fore,  their  haunts. 

They  had  been  dispersed  long  since,  but  the 
cayern  in  which  they  had  concealed  themselyes 
was  well  known  to  him,  and 'in  this  he  had  re- 
solved, for  the  time,  to  hide  until  the  hue  and 
cry  after  him  had  somewhat  subsided. 

He  little  knew  how  determined  and  desperate, 
and  full  of  virulence,  would  be  the  pursuit  after 
him;  and  how  terrible  would  be  the  means 
which  would  preserve  him  from  recognition. 

On  his  way  towards  the  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean  he  met  Leicester,  the  ex-apprentice. 

He  looked  ghastly  pale  and  agitated. 

"Well  met,  my  Lord  Raymond,"  he  cried, 
"Well  met  I  am  nearly  starvftfg,  infl  Rel 
desperate  enough  to  turn  out  upon  the  high- 
way." 

"<  Faith,  then,  we  are  better  met  than  you 
fancy,  my  friend,"  cried  Raymond ;  "  for  I,  too, 
am  without  mon^.  I  have  been  proclaimed  an 
outlaw,  and  I  am  going  now  down  to  my  old 


haunt  on  the  coast  There  we  shall  meet  plenty 
of  travellers,  and  can  live  for  awhile  like  iringp, 
until  suspicion  has  left  our  names." 

*'  Have  you  no  money  ?'* 

"A  little." 

"  Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  us  enter  some 
place  where  we  can  have  some  refreshment  I 
am  pursued  like  one  who  has  been  accused  and 
tried  for  murder  ;  I  am  hounded  down  like  an 
outlaw,  if  I  am  910^  one,  and  I  believe  that  one 
(who  I  believed  loves  me)  is  the  one  who  is 
doing  all  the  mischief.  By  Heavens !"  he  cried, 
with  a  hoarse,  hollow  laugh, ,"  you  can't  think 
how  desperate  hunger  maikes  you,  and  how  it 
gilds  the  worst  crimes  1  I  begin  positively  to 
look  upon  life  on  the  highway  as  quite  romantic." 
Z." Tender  is  an  inn,'*  said  Lord  Raymond; 
"  we  will  enter  there,'  and  drink  some  ale,  for  I 
am,  like  you,  &int  and  weary.  Had  I  no  money, 
and  were  I  as  famished  and  desperate  as  you,  I 
would  not  hesitate  long  about  attacking  the  first 
traveller  I  met" 

On  entering  the  inn,  they  found  it  crowded 
with  Parliamentary  soldiers,  who  eyed  them  as 
they  entered  with  no  favourable  glances. 

Their  dress,  however,  though  of  fine  materials 
and  gay  colours,  was  not  exactly  such  as  would 
stamp  them  as  adherents  of  the  king,  and  they 
entered  boldly,  therefore,  into  the  midst  of 
them. 

After  indulging  themselves  plentifully  in  ale 
and  cold  beef,  our  two  hunted  outlaws  set  out 
once  more  at  full  speed  towards  the  coast. 

Of  course  in  those  ancient  days  news  travelled 
but  slowly,  yet  they  took  a  zigzag  direction 
across  country,  until  they  left  the  inn  far  behind 
them,  fearing  lest  they  might  be  pursued,  or  at 
any  rate  that  their  oonrae  might  be  pointed  out 
toothers. 

At  length,  in  the  early  dawn,  they  reached  the 
place  where  Ijord  Raymond  imagined  that  he 
miffht  remain  in  safety. 

It  was  a  huge  cave,  omu  to  the  roar  of  the 
great  ocean  on  one  sid^  below  it  boiling  the 
ever-rolling  waves,  tnd  above  it  towering  the 
white  clifEs. 

It  led  a  lonff  w#y  back  beneatii  the  et^rth,  and 
it  was  on  this  side  that  Raymond  entered — 
pushing  his  way  through  a  mass  of  tangled 
brashwood,  and  discovering  to  his  wondering 
companion  a  passage  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
or  rather  the  chalky  stone. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  life  they 
led  for  some  days  in  the  dreary  cavem. 

First  one  an^  then  another  went  out  in  search 
of  provisions ;  but  for  some  time  neither  of  them 
cai^  about  risking  an  open  attack  on  the  high- 
road, although  many  passed  near  them. 

At  length,  however,  their  money  began  to  fail, 
then  failed  altogether,  while  no  tidings  whatever 
were  heurd  of  those  whom  Lord  Raymond  had 
told  to  join  him  in  the  sea  cavern. 

It  was  then  that  he  said  one  evening,  leaping 
up  from  the  fire  by  which  they  had  been  sit- 
ting— 

'*  Leicester,  I  shall  leave  you  for  two  days.  I 
have  one  more  chance  of  obtaining  money  or 
assistance^  and  if  that  fails,  we  must  turn  out 
on  the  high  road,  and  work  boldly  for  our 
Uving." 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasant  time  for  me  while  yon 
are  away,"  said  Leioeste 
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lUmnond  laaghed. 

«  YcB,"  he  said,  « it  wiU  not  be  over  lively,  I 
msat  eonfees;  but  the  time  will  soon  pus. 
Adieu/' 

AftQT  shaking  haoda,  the  two  desperadoes  then 
parted,  and  Leicester  was  left  alone. 

It  was  a  wretched  time. 

The  weather  was  dark  and  stermy,  and  all  day 
long,  and  through  the  night»  the  sea  kept  roar- 
ing, and  heaying,  and  beating  in  strange  wUd- 
ness  against  the  rocks  below  the  cavern,  rising 
sometimes  to  suzh  a.  height  that  the  spray 
entered  the  cayem. 

But  drearily  and  slowly  as  the  time  passed,  i^ 
did  pass  for  him  as  for  others. 

The  eyening  on  which  Lord  Raymond  had 
appointed  to  meet  Leicester  in  the  cayem 
preyionsly  to  their  both  sallying  out  to  commit 
highway  robbery,  and  perhaps  murder  also,  was 
dark  and  gloomy. 

The  wind  rose  and  fell  with  fitful  yiolence^a 
wild  moaning  sound  came  off  the  sea  as  though 
some  imprisoned  spirits  murmured  to  get  free. 

Leicester  walked  to.  and  fro  in  this  cavern  in 
a  state  of  mind  bordering  upon  madness ;  not 
repentance  for  the  past,  nor  remorse  for  his 
crimes,  but  an  emotion  akin  to  exasperation  at 
being  so  clearly  taid  unequivocally  detected. 

He  trembled  to  think  what  might  be  the  result 
of  that  evening's  deeds  j  but  he  was  now  with- 
out means,  and  without  other  counsel  than  his 
tutor  in  vice— Lord  Raymond ;  he  had  no  resource, 
and  he  eared  not  for  the  deed];  but  he  c^ed  about 
being  seen — ^he  cared  about  its  being  known, 
because  it  was  evidence  against  him  at  a  future 
time. 

**  I  mnt  have  money  1"  he  exclaimed  j  "  come 
by  it  bow  I  may,  I  must  have  it.  This  place 
will  serve  as  a  city  of  refuge  for  me  it  time  of 
need  and  pursuit.  Here  I  can  at  any  time  lie 
in  concealment ;  nay,  I  can  hide  my  wealth 
from  the  greedy  eyes  of  thts  man,  this  Lord 
Raymond." 

He  started  as  he  uttered  this  name,  and  peered 
round  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  been  over- 
heard by  the  individual  himself. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  when  he  approached 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  ocean,  he  could  scarcely  see  the  white  foam 
that  curled  upon  the  edge  of  the  waves  as  they 
rolled  onwards  towards  the  shore,  and  then 
washed  themselves  on  the  diff . 

''  I  cannot  see  him,*'  he  muttered.  ^  I  cannot 
see  him  if  he  were  near  oA  such  a  night  as 
this."  ^ 

And  he  again  endeavoured  to  pierce  the 
gloom  that  surrounded  the  cave. 

It  w^  davk  and  murky. 

It  did  not  rain,  and  yet  the  air  felt  damp. 

There  was  a  strange  moaning  sound  coming 
from  the  water,  which  had  a  peculiar  smile  with 
It  which  mariners  often  notice  precedes  any 
violent  commotion  at  sea. 

The  screAms  of  a  few  sea-fowl  were  heard,  6s 
they  dashed  by ;  having  been  startled  from  their 
nests  by  some  cause,  and  frightened  by  the  signs 
of  the  night,  they  sought  a  more  sheltered  and 
secure  roosting  place. 

Leicester  fou!nd  few  objecte  that  could  afford 


him  an  antidote  against  reflections,  arising,  des- 
pite all  his  endeavours,  in  his  own  mind,  and 
began  to  get  impatient  as  the  time  drew  near 
in  which  Lord  Raymond  should  arrive 

Indeed,  he  thought  he  might  have  been  earlier, 
as  the  hours  had  lengthened  as  the  night  drew 
on,  and  the  minute  of  arrival  appeared  to  be  put 
off  indefinitely. 
**  Leicester !"  cried  a  voice  near  him. 
It  was  that  of  Lord  Raymond. 
**  You  are  come,  then,"  he  said,  after  the  first 
momentary  surprise.     "I  will  be  ready  in  a 
moment^  and  ^nll  go  anywhere  rather  than  re* 
main  longer  in  this  dismal  hole." 

•*  Yes,'*  replied  Lord  Raymond,  "or  do  any- 
thing. This  it  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  a 
brave  man  dares  the  world's  coarse  censure,  and 
acta  for  himself.  Qo  on  thus,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  amass  immense  wealth,  or  if  not  so  mnoh« 
at  least  enough  to  woable  you  to  obtain  plenty 
more ;  but  come,  we  waste  time." 

"I  am  now  ready  to  follow  you,"  said 
Leicester. 

'<  'Tis  welV  replied  Lord  Raymond ;  «  but  stay, 
it  is  cold  and  dark.  We  may  have  a  storm.  I 
have^  therefore,  provided  something  w|th  which 
to  cheer  our  hearts.  Drink,"  he  added,  holding 
a  goblet  of  wine  to  him. 

Leicester  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lifM,  and  did 
not  set  it  down  until  he  had  drained  it  to  the 
dregs. 

He  then,  handed  it  to  Lord  Raymond,  who 
took  some  himself,  and  they  then  both  quitted 
the  cavern,  and  xe-mounting  tbe  sides  of  the 
clifib,  they  soon  stood  upon  the  green  sward 
again. 

"Have  we  far  to  go?"  inquired  Leicester, 
when  he  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  clifi. 

*'  Yes,  some  three  miles,  at  least,  and  a  most 
troublesome  road  in  the  dark ;  but  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  it,  and  you  may,  therefore, 
depend  upon  my  conducting  you  safely." 

**  Lead  on,"  said  Leicester,  "  and  I  will  follow 
you  closely." 

They  both  now  walked  on  at  a  rapid  pace, 
Leicester  taking  hold  of  Lord  Raymond's  arm, 
and  being  unable  to  see  anything  whatever,  he 
implicitly  followed  wherever  he  led  hiuL 

After  about  an  hour's  walking,  they  oame  to 
a  place  where  there  was  a  wall,  to  pass  which  it 
was  necessary  to  descend  a  small  path  cut  out 
in  the  face  of  the  diff,  and  which  went,  down* 
wards  for  a  certain  distance,  and  traversed  some 
score  or  two  of  yards,  and  then  ascended  after 
having  passed  the  estate  of  the  individual  who 
would  sooner  consign  a  few  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures to  an  untimely  death  than  he  would  have 
a  little  grass  or  perhaps  barren  ground  trodden 
under  foot. 

"  Is  this  the  place  ?"  inquired  Leioeeter,  in  a 
low  tone,  the  place  being  a  path  cut  out  in  the 
cliff. 

<*  There  is  one  immediately  below  our  feet," 
whispered  Lord  Raymond,  '^but  I  must  say  it 
had  better  not  be  tried  to-night,  at  leaat  not  yet 
awhile,  for  it  is  often  extremely  dangerous  after 
rain." 

"WU  our  Titjttm  come  up  here?"  said 
Leicester,  endeavouring  vainly  to  look  down. 
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A  flash  of  broad  blue  lightning  now  illnmi* 
nated  eyeiy  ipot  of  earth  far  and  near,  bo  that 
eTcrjthing  ooold  for  ft  moment  be  distinctly 


The  country  seemed  but  one  sheer  expanse  of 


*(  Hash,  hnsV'  said  Raymond,  <'  I  hear  foot- 
steps approaohiog." 

They  listened,  and  could  distinctly  hear 
footsteps  approaching  from  beneath  the  spot 
where  they  stood ;  they  were  slow  and  cautions 
as  if  the  indiyidnal  were  in  doubt  as  to  how  he 
could  proceed  with  safety. 

**  I  hear  him  coming  this  way ;  now  get  ready 
and  take  this  stick,"  said  Baymond,  producing 
a  couple  from  behind  the  wall.  "  These  will  do 
all  the  business.  But  we  had  better  follow 
him  as  far  as  he  may  go  towards  the  care  which 
we  have  just  left.'* 

«  Why  leaye  the  body  near  the  place  of  con* 
cealmenl  ?*'  said  Leicester,  **  it  may  lead  to  a 
stronger  and  more  successful  pursuit  than  we 
may  anticipate.'* 

**  It  is  to  preyent  even  a  search  that  I  wish  it 
done.  It  must  be  done ;  the  body  must  be  taken 
into  the  caye,  and  there  concealed,  so  as  not  to 
cause  any  sensation  or  e?en  search  after  the  de- 
linquents, for  we  had  better  cause  as  little  ex- 
citement as  possible." 

«  Very  well,"  said  Leicester ;  *<I.think  it  best 
myself  that  nobody  should  know  or  eren  see  the 
body ;  the  consequence  might  be  Teiy  bad.  But 
here  he  comes." 

Th^  both  ceased  q>eaking,  and  by  standing 
dose  up  to  the  wall,  the  unfortunate  man  passed 
without  noticing  them,  humming  a  tune.  He 
was  a  strong,  sturdily-built  man ;  well  dressed, 
as  far  as  could  be  seen,  or  rather  guessed  at. 
He  stood  a  moment  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
to  regain  his  breath  after  the  exertion  he  hod 
gone  through. 

As  they  heard  him  mutter  to  himself :  **  I 
hardly  like  it ;  it  seems  a  great  distance ;  but 
these  narrow  paths  aro  often  slippery  and 
dangerous^  Well,  I  am  the  safer  now  I  am 
away." 

Th^  followed  him  along  way  in  the  direction 
they  were  gdng,  but  after  they  had  got  about 
half  the  distance,  he  was  about  to  turn  and  pro- 
ceed along  another  road. 

**  You  must  go  and  face  him,  Leicester,"  said 
Lord  Baymond,  *<and  while  yon  detain  him  in 
front,  I  will  bring  him  down  by  a  blow  from 
behind." 

'*  Very  well,"  returned  Leicester,  with  a  kind 
of  shudder ;  **1  shall  be  glad  when  the  job  is 
oyer,  I  am  in  no  yery  great  humour  for  it,  I  can 
tell  you." 

Lord  Baymond  uttered  on  exclamation  with  a 
laugh— 

**  Keyer  f eor^neyer  giye  way  to  despair  ;  but 
drink  some  of  this  brandy,  and  then  follow  me. 
The  work  can  be  done  quickly  enough." 

Leicester  gathered  himself  together,  drank  up 
a  stiil  glass  of  brandy,  and  then  prepared  to 
follow  his  friend. 

The  night  was,  as  I  haye  said,  dork  and 
stormy. 

Not  a  single  star  illumined  the  sky. 

The  moon  was  hidd^x  behind  a  heayy  bank  of 
clouds. 


Every  landmark  was  blotted  out ;  the  road 
seeming  like  a  dark  serpent,  losing  its  shape  and 
identity  among  the  blackness  of  lul  around. 

**  What  can  we  do  upon  such  a  night  as  this  7" 
said  Leicester.  "  We  shall  never  be  able  to  see 
him." 

Bavmond  laughed. 

**  You  are  no  highwayman,"  he  said ;  **  any  one 
can  tell  that  you  are  a  novice." 

"Whyt" 

'<  Because  you  should  hail  this  night  as  a 
friend.  What  can  be  better  1  A  moonless  sky ; 
a  high  hedge  ;  a  narrow  road ;  a  keen^dagger ; 
and  a  traveller  iwho  journeys  slowly.  Hark  I 
Here  he  comes  1" 

Leicester  listened. 

Along  the  road  in  the  distance  could  be  heard 
the  measured  trotting  of  a  horse. 

*<  See  how  leisurely  he.  advances,"  said  Bay- 
mond. '*Now,  then,  crouch  down,  and  as  he 
nears  us  we  will  both  spring  forward." 

"Good.  I  am  ready,"  returned  Leicester. 
"  Give  me  some  more  brandy." 

Baymond  handed  him  the  flask. 

"  YOU  are  a  coward,"  said  he. 

But  he  was  wrong. 

Leicester  was  no  coward. 

The  idea  of  being  a  poltroon  hod  never 
occurred  to  his  mind. 

"  No.  no,"  he  cried ;  **  keep  still.  I  am  not  a 
coward,  and  you  will  find  when  the  moment 
comes  how  utterly  wrong  you  are." 

He  spoke  rightly. 

When  we  remember  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed  and  what  he  left  behind  him  in  Lon- 
don—when we  call  to  mind  that  in  his  ill-re- 
gulated way  he  loved  Alicia  Leslie  to  distraction, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  plunge  himself  into 
depths  of  infamy  and  sin,  which  even  she  would 
never  forgive— we  can  see  readily  how  his  mind 
must  have  been  affected. 

True  he  was  starving,  and  in  utter  destitu- 
tion, as  regards  funds,  and  to  obtain  these  in 
his  present  state  of  outlawxy,  was  completely 
impossible,  except  by  robbery. 

There  was  not  much  time  for  further  con- 
sideration, however,  now. 

The  traveller  approached. 

"Now,  then,"  exclaimed  Lord  Baymond, 
**  now,  then.  Keep  up  your  couragCy  and  when 
I  exclaim,  *  now/'  rush  forward." 

Only  another  moment  elapsed,  and  then  the 
victim  neared  them. 

"  Now  r*  cried  the  outlawed  spy. 

At  the  some  instant  they  qprang  upon  the 
traveller. 

In  the  darkness  and  silence  he  hod  nearly 
fallen  asleep  upon  his  horse,  and  he  was  quite 
unprepared  to  make  any  defence. 

It  was  scarcely,  therefore,  a  moment,  before 
he  was  dragsed  out  of  the  saddle,  and  thrown 
to  the  ground. 

Scarcely  had  they  done  this,  when  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps  was  heard. 

"  Quick,  quick  I  The  knife  1"  exclaimed  Lord 
I  Baymond.    "  Some  one  approaches  1" 
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Leicester  drew  his  knife. 

Like  Max  Bowden,  when  under  the  infinence  of 
the  Tillidn  who  was  hounding  him  on  to  the 
oommiflBion  of  a  terrible  crime,  he  felt  like 
one  in  a  dxeam,  and  drawing  the  knife  from 
hia  pocketi  ho  xaiaed  it  oyer  the  head  of  his 
yictun. 

One  moment  he  hesitated. 
"  Strike  I"  cried  Bajmond. 

Uioester  waited  not  to  ask  why  he  did  not 
strike  himself  • 

^e  knife  descended  quickly  and  strongly. 

Stab— «tab— stab  I 

Thwe  was  one  gurgling  cry— one  smothered 
appeal  to  Heaven— and  then  aU  was  still. 

The  murder  was  complete. 

« Is  he  dead  V  asked  Lord  Raymond. 

"^e,  dMdl"  returned  Leicester,  with  a 
shudder  J  ••dead  and  stiff  r 

«  Then  let  us  bear  him  at  once  out  of  the  road 
into  the  cavern.  The  sound  of  horses*  feet 
approaches  nearer.    Each  moment  is  precious. 

«•  Take  his  head,  then,  and  /  wiU  raise  his 
feet,"  said  Leicester. 

Li  this  way  they  bote  him  swiftly  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  cave. 

Throuffh  tiie  tangled  brushwood  they  draff ged 
the  inanimate  form  of  the  one  who  lately  had 
been  so  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  were  stsnding  within,  with  the 
light  of  the  dnU-buming  flambeau  faUlnff  on 
the  face  of  the  dead. 

Lord  Baymoud  had  not  had  courage  enoueh 
to  do  the  murder.  ® 

He  had  plenty  <rf  courage  to  do  the  robber's 
part. 

Eagerly  and  quickly  he  searched  the  pockets 
of  the  unfortunate  victim. 

«  Here  is  an  abundance  of  gold,*'  he  said ;  **  it 
will  not  do  for  us  to  so  about  with  so  much,  or 
we  may  eatcite  suspicion,  as  of  late  we  had  so 
httle.  We  will  place  this  treasure  in  yonder 
recess  in  the  rock,  and  then  plunge  the  bod  v 
into  the  sea."  ^ 

Taking  from  the  body  everything  of  value 
which  it  contained,  the  robbers  concealed  the 
stolen  treasure  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  then 
dragged  the  body  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
cave. 

Bark  and  gloomy  and  mysterious  looked  the 
ocean  beneath  them. 

They  could  hear  ito  roar,  and  see,  here  and 
there,  a  white-crested  billow  rearing  its  head  in 
savage  pride  at  it  were— but  that  was  all. 

"Now,  then,  everything  favours  us,"  said 
Lord  Baymondi  "let  us  not  delay,  one  fling 
and  he  is  buried  for  ever  from  the  sight  of 


Leicester  was  eager  enough  to  escape  from 
the  sight  of  the  man  with  whose  blood  his  hands 
were  red. 

Beadily  and  willingly,  therefore,  he  raised 
the  corpse  once  more,  and  after  swaying  it  to 
and  fro  for  a  momenti  the  two  fifBTSfwinn  flung 
it  fiercely  forward. 

They  could  hear  it  bump  and  crash  against 


S  thTSiffy  ^?^  into  the  deq.  water. 

n,!^'Ci.^  B^ymond,  "there  fa  the  signal 
upon  which  I  agreed  with  Hairy  llartiii     wS 

•M  that  aomething  is  got  ready  for  our  snpiS ; 

SalS/^thV"'  "^  ^'^^^  '•'««'  ^'^ 

lAL^.  ""*  ^^  to  be  reoogniMd,"  Mid 

tel^^S^l'M*"*!"  yon^aa  proceed  on  to  the 
towBj"  aaid  Baymond,  "and  I  wiU  be  with 
you. 

Th^  at  once  hurried  out  of  the  cavern. 
There,  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  they  could 
g^™cov«  •  number  of  dark  figures  on  horse- 

«  2?^  5°?  *^«"  ^"  ^^  Baymond, 

"  Friends  from  London," 

J*  Good  I    Are  y<w  there,  Martin  r 
Yes,  and  all  with  me  are  good  compan'oos.'* 

"Go  on,  Ldcester,"  said  Lord  liaymond,  who 
was  now  evidentiy  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, go  on  to  the  town,  and  I  wiU  f oUow  you 
in  a  few  moments." 

Leicester  sprang  upon  the  horse  of  the  mur- 
<to^  man,   and   hurried  away  at  headlong 

shot,  and  then  spoke. 

,  '•  Yes,  my  lord,"  he  answered ;  «  Lady  Blanche 
IS  now  at  Duneaton." 

"In  safe  custody?" 

'*  Yes,  my  lord." 

intSmsS^fS^"^*'  Was  there  any  difllculty 
wnnM^^"^^^',  ^^JV^  •     I  ^^^onyJi*  «i«  grief 

showed  her  the  letter  which  was  written  and 
signed  for  her,  I  thought  she  would  have  reaUy 
lost  her  senses.  ' 

"a^??I^  «i"*^  ^«^y»  her  bosom  heaved, 
and  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  me. 

"  «0h,  Harrv!'  she  cried ;  <if  you  have  in 
you  a  spark  of  manly  feeling,  save  me  I' 

" '  I  cannot,'  I  answered. 

"  *  Yes,  you  can,'  she  repUed.  •  You  have  but 
to  let  me  escape,  have  but  to  allow  me  to  make 
my  way  whither  I  like-anywhere— anywhere 
out  of  this  place,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
nest  of  enemies.    Let  me  go,  let  me  go  I' 

« « I  cannot.  Time  presses,  madam,  and  you 
must  come.' 

"  I  tried  io  speak  as  brutally  as  I  could,  but 
my  voice  was  not  such,  apparently,  as  to  infuse 
any  very  great  degree  of  terror  into  her  mind. 

"Li  fact  I  pitied  her." 

Lord  Baymond  laughed  coarsely. 

"  Her  beauty,  I  suppose,  overcame  you." 

*No;  her  innooenoe  and  purity  was  what 
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made  me  tremble  at  my  own  vioe  for  a  moment. 
Bat  there  I  that  is  done  with  ;  I  hare  done  the 
deed,  and  how  it  has  been  done  does  not  now 
matter.*' 
'*  So  she  went  down  upon  her  knees,  did  she  ? 

and  you " 

« I  bade  her  rise,  my  lord,  and  told  her  that 
it  was  no  place  for  her  ;  that  I  had  my  peremp- 
tory orders,  and  eould  do  nothing  but  what  I 
was  bidden.  Bhethen  sprang  to  her  feet,  her 
byes  ablaze  with  anger,  and  her  bosom  swelling, 
looking  beautiful  as  an  angel. 

''  *  Do  as  you  please  with  me,  then,'  she  said  ; 
*  but  I  have  faith  in  ProYidence,  and  am  oertain 
that  I  shall  not  long  be  suffered  to  be  in  the 
power  of  my  enemies.* 

"  She  hurried  to  the  door  once  or  twice,  and 
called  aloud  for  her  servants. 
"This  was  in  vain,  however^ 
**Ihad  so  contrived,  that  no  one  was  near, 
and  she  might  have  cried  and  shrieked  for  an 
hour  in  vfldn." 

"  And  doesn't  her  husband  know  anything  of 
thisP" 
«  Nothing  at  present.** 

"  Then  you  must  return  to  London.  He  will 
soon  ^scover  this,  and  if  you  are  absent,  will 
suspect  something.  Hasten  back,  then,  and 
when  he  has  been  nome,  seen  all,  and  departed 
again,  as  he  will,  at  once  return  to  me,'' 
«•  Qood,  my  lord." 

**  You  say  Lady  Blanche  is  at  Duneaton  ?*' 
*<  Yes,  my  lord ;  but  two  miles  distant.** 
**  She  is,  I  suppose,  at  the  place  we  named  ?*' 
**  She  is,  and  in  safe  custody.*' 
**  I  trust  so ;  she  shall  never  again  return  to 
her  l^asband.    She  is  wholly  and  absolutely  in 
my  power  now,  and  shall  pay  for  all  the  insults 
and  shame  she  has  put  upon  me.'* 

"I  am  without  fu^ds,"  suggested  Harry 
Martin. 

Lord  Raymond  plunged  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  drew  out  some  of  the  gold  belong- 
ing to  his  late  victim. 

"  Here  is  some ;  return  with  good  news  to 
me,  and  I  will  let  you  have  more.*'  • 

Harry  Martin  placed  the  stained  gold  ia  his 
pocket,  said  a  hurried  good  night,  and  saying  a 
few  words  to  his  men,  dashed  away  with  them 
along  the  dark  highway. 

<'Now,"  said  LoM  Raymond*  "now  for  Lady 
Blanche  and  revenge  I** 

The  word  seemed  to  give  him  renewed 
strength  and  vigour. 

It  would  have  given  him  less  of  this  had  he 
known  how  near  him  would  soon  be  the  one 
whose  hate  he  had  most  to  guard  against-'-had 
he  been  aware  that  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day.  Lord  Clement  Yilliers  himself  would  be  in 
his  vicinity,  burning  with  fury  and  desire  for 
vengeance  upon  the  man  who  had  robbed  his 
nest  of  its  dove. 

He  thought  nothing  of  this,  however. 

All  his  ideas  were  concentrated  upon  his  ap- 
proaching meeting  with  Lady  Blanche. 

Madman  that  he  was,  he  still  imagined  tiiatr 


he  could,  by  time  and  perseverance,  force  her  to 
yield  het  heart  to  him,  And  it  #«&  With  a  feeling 
of  triumph  at  hilr  heart  thitt  he  hurried  towards 
the  town  where  he  was  to  meet  Leicester,  and 
then  procure  A  horie  to  take  him  to  Duneaton. 

The  night  wa<  stUl  very  dark. 

The  heavy  clouds  gathered  thick  oyer  the 
moaning  sea,  and  the  voices  of  the  ^nd  roared 
amid  the  rodu. 

Why  could  it  not  warn  him  of  his  fate  1 

Why  did  it  not  tell  him  of  the  wonderful 
change  which  would  Mon  be  Wrought  in  Him 
and  blot  out  his  identity  among  meil  for  ever  7 


CHAPTER    IIL 

LOBD  CLEMENT  VILLIBB8— THE  LBTTBB  FROM 
BLAUCHB-THB  BA.OB  Of  JEAJLOUSy— OAN 
IT  BE  TBUB  f — THE  PURSUIT  —THE  BTOBBC 
—THE  BUIN8  OP  THE  OLD  ABBEY— PBBI LOUS 
POSITION-TflB  BAND  OP  ASSABSIKS— THE 
UNBXPBOTED  MBETIHQ— THE  STRUGGLE  ON 
THE  CLIFF. 

To  explain  the  prozimity  of  Lord  Clement 
Villiers'to  the  wild  cavern  on  the  coast  of  Essex, 
we  must  beg  our  readers  to  aceompsoj  us  back 
to  the  moment,  when«  flushed  with  joy,  he  led 
his  happy  wife  from  the  subterranean  yault  to 
their  own  home  once  more. 

The  reunion  was  one  of  stnfeigMd  joy,  imd 
made  more  terrible  the  bitter  ^sappointment 
which  followed. 

It  is  ftlways  thus. 

A  lull  precedes  the  tempest,  and  thus  the 
beautiful  joy  of  reunited  hearts  preceded 
the  terrible  fever  and  storm  of  jealousy  and 
anger. 

Two  days  after  their  return  from  London, 
Lord  Clement  was  absent  f dr  two  hours  from 
home. 

It  was  evening  time,  and  when  he  returned, 
the  shades  of  darkness  had  dosed  in  over  the 
countryside. 

He  was  met  at  the  door  of  the  mansion  by 
Harry  Martin. 

The  treacherous  domestic  wore  a  look  of  de^ 
sorrow  and  regret  upon  his  crafty  features. 

*«What  ails  you,  Harry?"  cried  Lord 
Clement. 

« I  have  bad  news  for  you,  my  lord.** 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  well-acted  emotion. 

'<  What  is  it?  speak  out  T'  onried  Villien.  "I 
have  had  so  many  sad  trials  lately  that  the 
words  soaicely  bring  now  any  surprise  to  my 
heart  Quick  1  say,  let  me  know  what  has 
happened.** 

*•  My  Lady  Blanche  has  gone  once  mors^  my 
lord." 

"  Ctone  I** 

« Yes,  my  lord ;  and  here  is  a  letter  which 
she  has  left  for  yon." 

Lord  Clement  seized  the  missive,  and  carried 
it  eagerly  into  hi*  roctt  to  sead  it- 
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It  ran  thns  : — 

"Dbabkst  Clvmbitt,— I  oAu  loaxooly  find  oonnge  to 
write  thU  letter  to  ^oa.  Yen  will  be  astounded-OTer- 
xchelmed  wHb  Mirow  «lm' yoa  rewl  thle;  bat  I  h«7e 
mUKWfiJ  with  .one  who  h«e  long  loved  me.  Yoa  wUl 
tOrm  see  me  «|f^ln ;  bat  1  nov,  a|i  f ar  aa  a  Binful,  orrlxig 
woman  cftn  do  so,  call  down  Heaydn^s  bleBsingB  on  yon. 

"  Blancbb." 

There  wm  pomeUiing  unreal— unnatural  in 
the  tone  or  the  letter  w}ii<;li  Btrapl^  U>xd 
Clement's  heart  at  puce. 

«It  ia  a  falBeboo4--a  forgery  l"  criad  ha, 
wildly.    •*  I  will  never  beUeve  it.*^ 

"  I  «a^it  wzi^tan,"  said  Hanr  K«rtin, 
<<You  Uel  Yon  lie,  caitiff!"  exdlaitted 
yUliez9»  with  sayag^  eamestn^i,  "  Ton  hare 
some  special  spite  against  your  niistreiat  and 
would  scrapie  at  nothing  wmcb  would  do  her  an 
Injury.  Perhaps,  since  you'  eaw  this  letter 
written,  you  can  inform  me  with  whom  she  has 
fledf 

''loan.    It  is  Lord  Raymond.*' 

"Lord  Raymond  1" 

"Yes,  it  was  he." 

"You  saw  him?" 

"  1  did,  and  heard  him  speak  too." 

•*And  yet  did  nothing  to  prevent  tbia  foul 
deed.  Oh  1  Curses  on  my  folly  for  ^eaving^  for 
one  single  instant,  in  these  times,  my  honie  and 
those  I  love.*' 

'^  I  can  tell  yon  where  he  is  to  be  found,  my 
lord,"  said  Harry  Martin,  "if  jou  will  take  the 
pains  to  follow  him." 

"  Follow  him,  say  yon  I  I  would  follow  him 
to  the  jaws  Of  the  infernal  xeglons  r*  erled  the 
maddened  husband.  "Tell  me  where  he  is, 
that  I  may  punae  him  at  once  1'* 

"  They  have  fled  towaids  the  Essex  coast,*' 
said  Hanry  Martin.  •<  They  are  by  this  time  far 
on  the  road,  and  to*morrojr,  no  doubt,  they  will 
be  at  Wheatstone.  You  will  certainly  hear  of 
them  there," 

Lord  Clement  waited  to  hear  no  more. 
An   hour  saw  him   dashing   away   on  hia 
journey. 

On,  on,  he  went,  regardless  of  all  impedi- 
menfs ;  on,  on,  with  panting  steed,  and  bursting 
heart. 

Belays  were  obtained  at  any  prlee,  and  at 
length  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  pirceiving  that 
he  was  rapidly  nearing  the  place  named  by  his 
domestio. 

Just  as  he  arrived  near  the  town,  a  storm, 
which  had  for  some  hours  been  impending, 
broke  over  the  country. 

Lord  Clement,  himself,  would  have  paid  no 
heed  to  this,  but  his  horse  refused  to  proceed, 
and  seeing,  therefore,  the.  ruins  of  an  old  abbey 
near  him,  he  hastened  towards  It,  and  tying  his 
horse  to  a  tree  near  it,  he  entered. 

The  ruins  served  to  shield  him  from  the  rain, 
but  that  was  all. 

His  position  was  a  ^dangerous  one. 

With  every  gust  of  wind,  some  portion  of  the 
ruins  kept  falling,  and  threathened  to  cmah  him 
every  moment  beneath  them. 


But  he  heeded  it  not. 

In  fact  the  state  of  mind  he  was  in  made 
death  in  any  shape  without  terror. 

The  violence  of  the  storm  abated  not. 

On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  inoieaee  every 

instant^  and  was  really  frightful  to  con(em|^te 

and  listen  to. 

Suddenly  Lord  ViUlexs  waa  aronsed  fsom 
the  deep  lethargy  of  thought  he  had  sunk 
into  by  hearing  the  soond  pi  approaching  foot- 
steps. 

They  seemed  to  be  entering  ttie  ruinat 

He  rose  to  his  leet»  and  draw  in  hia  bseath  to 
listen. 

Not  that  he  was  alarmed. 

Under  any  circumstancs  he  ^was  a  man  un- 
used to  fear. 

Bui— in  feplte  of  an  the  terrible  thoughts  with 
which  hli  mind  was'h«unCed->bla  onrioslfy  was 
ezdted,  and  he  determined  to  gratify  it  if 
possible.  ^ 

Still  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
the  sounds  only  proceeded  from  some  traveller, 
who  had,  like  himself,  aougfat  refuge  in  the 
ruins. 

Ibe  footstepf  approaehed  nearer. 

Presently  afterwards  Yilliers  saw  a  stream  of 
light  upon  the  broken  pavement,  which  seemed 
to  proceed  from  a  lantern  carried  by  some- 
body. 

He  drew  himself  behind  the  ruins  of  a  wall, 
where  he  could  obsetve  all  that  passed,  and 
without  entertaining  much  apprenension  of 
being  discovered  himself;  and  in  a  moment 
afterwards  he  beheld  four  tall  men  1^  long 
eloaks  enter  the  spaee  he  had  just  quitted* 

One  of  ihem  carried  a  dark  lantern  in  his 
hand,  and  they  looked  oonatantly  round  th#m  as 
if  they  were  fearful  of  aome'one  being  thei^  to 
observe  them. 

VilUershad  adisfcinot  view  of  their  featnies, 
and  waa  oertain  in  a  moment  of  one  fact. 

The  first  comer  was  Harry  Martin,  hi« 
treaehennia  servant. 

The  others,  he  felt  sure,  he  would  at  onoe 
recognise. 

They  were  savage  and  desperate-looking 
fellows,  and  one  of  them  had  a  peculiar  soar  on 
his  left  cheek. 

They  all  bore  flambeaux,  and  they  seemed  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  characters  who  would  not 
heaitate  to  perpetrate  any  <Aime, 

**  There's  not  much  fear  of  our  being  observed 
here,"  said  one  of  them ;  ^tot  ihkrt  a^  not 
many  persons  who  wbuld  see^  this  gtoomy, 
crazy  place,  even  for  shelter  from  a  fttorm  like 
tUa.'^' 

"No,"  returned  Martin;  "we  shal)  be  all 
right  if  you  do  not  let  your  tongue  wag  too 
mmdi,  and  let  Lord  Baymoiid  and  Leieeilter 
suspect  us." 

"  No  fear,*'  said  the  other.  "  I  am  not  a  mad- 
man that  I  should  run  such  a  risk.*' 

"  Oh  I  don't  stand  talking  there  aU  night,*' 
cried  a  third  ;  "  let*s  divide  the  plunder.  I  didn't 
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thVnV  he  had  so  mnoh  about  him.  I  think  we*d 
better  buiy  it  here  for  a  day  or  two,  and  we  can 
come  and  f  etoh  it  when  sospioion  does  not  attach 
to  us.  Meanwhile,  if  it  does,  we  can  safely 
Btuid  seaich,  for  we  shall  bave  nothing  npon  ns 
to  criminate  na." 

<*  We  mnat  keep  a  piece  or  two  for  onr  imme* 
diate  nae,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

<<  Yes,  yes,"  said  Martin,  ''bnt  be  anidk  abont 
it ;  I  don't  feel  altogether  eagy  nntil  we're  off. 
Under  this  stone  will  do.  We  shall  be  snre  to 
know  the  spot  again.*' 

''We  mnstbecarefiil,''Baid  one  of  the  men, 
^  that  you  axe  not  the  only  one  who  does  remem- 
ber it  Letme  see;  one.  two,  three— the  third 
stone  from  the  pillar.  When  are  we  to  meet 
again?*' 
« In  three  days.*' 

«<0ood.  On  this  spot,  then,  we  will  meet 
No  donbt  his  suspicions  will  be  aroused  by  the 
disappearanoe  of  the  moD^,  and  be  will  follow 
us  in  our  walks.  Let  us  go  now.  Heayens  t 
how  the  storm  rages  around  this  placet  We 
must  see  well  that  these  ruins  do  not  faU  and 
oyerwhelm  our  treasure." 

In  a  ;few  moments  more,  the  place  was  onee 
more  empty. 

The  light  of  the  torches  beins  suddenly  taken 
away  rendered  the  place  more  dismal  than  erer, 
and  as  between  the  driving  douda  the  moon 
now  and  then  shot  a  flood  of  ghastly  brilliance 
through  the  windows,  the  most  fantastic  shapes 
seemed  to  dance  about  the  old  place. 

It  was  a  strange  place,  indeed,  for  one  whoee 
mind  was  afire  with  rage.^ 

A  strange  place  for  one  who  was  burning  with 
eager  desire  for  revenge. 

He  walked  restlessly  to  one  of  the  shattered 
windows  and  looked  out  upon  the  night 

<<Well,"  he  murmured,  <<  nature  itself  seem 
to  be  waring  against  me.  I  cannot  proceed 
yet" 

As  if  to  vindicate  his  assertion,  a  dash  of  cold 
rain  was  sent  fiying  in  his  Hce  by  the  driving 
wind, 

«*  Ugh  1"  he  muttered,  «<  this  is  fearful ;  my 
horse  would  never  advance  in  such  weather  as 
this,  and  the  roads,  to  one  on  foot,  would  be 
impassable." 

At  this  moment  there  came,  amid  the  howl  of 
the  tempest  the  sound  of  men's  voices. 
He  listened  intently. 
They  approached  the  building. 
»  Ah !"  thought  Clement,  «  it  is  well  I  have 
concealed  vmSt  thus,  or  I  might  be  followed 
by  some  of  this  ruffianly  band  and  betrayed  to 
Lord  Raymond.    Oh  I  had  I  the  villain  here, 
and  yet— yes— by  Heaven  it  4»  his  voice  1** 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  thoughts,  two  men 
entered  at  this  moment^  one  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  short  torch. 

The  two  were  Harry  Martin  and  Lord  Bay- 
mond* 


CELAPTBB  IV. 
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It  was  with  great  diffienly  that  Lord  Clement 
ViUiers  could  restrain  his  rage. 

He  longed  to  rush  forward,  and  at  one  blow 
annihiliEte  the  man  who  was  his  curse  and 
ruin. 

But  he  Bucoeeded  in  restraining  his  natural 
passions. 

At  present  he  was  ignorant  of  Lady  Blanche's 
place  of  concealment. 

By  listeniog,  he  mUtht,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
learn  where  she  was  hidden. 

So  he  remained  still— etill  as  the  dark  shadows 
round  him. 

Lord  Baymond  was  the  first  to  speak. 

**  Harry,"  he  said  <'  I  fear  that  yon  are  de- 
ceiving me  sadly.*' 

"In  what,  my  lord r 

**  How  about  the  monev  ?" 

••  What  money,  my  lord  V* 

^The  money  which  was  concealed  in  the 
cavern." 

«I  knew  of  none,  my  lord.  Had  I  done  so,  it 
might  have  been  different'* 

M  Well,  welL  If  I  find  that  youaxe  deceiving 
me,  I  shall  punish  you  without  compunction. 
Listen  to  me,  now.  l  have  a  scheme  bv  which 
I  can  utterly  destroy  this  Clement  Yilliers,  and 
so  pave  the  way  to  his  wife's  submission." 

^  She  is  not  yet  complaisant,  then  I" 

«  Of  that  I  need  not  speak,"  said  Baymond, 
sternly.  *<It  is  of  her  husband  I  wish  to 
speak.  You  remember  the  murder  of  Lord 
Harcourtr 

'<Well.  It  was  Badstock  who  did  that 
deed.*' 

<*  I  know  it  But  it  must  be  fastened  upon 
Lord  Clement    Ton  can  do  this  easily." 

«<  I  can,"  returned  Martin;  '<  but  remember  he 
will  soon  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  if  he  is  not 
now.'* 

<'  Well,  you  must  give  information  of  this  fact 
to  the  authorities,  and  offer  to  give  evidence. 
He  muit  be  destroyed,  and  meanwhile  I  will  see 
that  you  do  not  want  Be  careful,  be  vigilant, 
and  recollect  if  you  betray  me  there  are  a  hun* 
dred  hands  to  avenge  me,^' 
**I  have  no  desire  to  do  so,'*  returned  the 


*<Go,  then,  at  once,"  said  Baymond,  giving 
him  some  gold  pieces  on  dismissing  him. 

He  stood  watching  him  as  he  passed  out,  and 
then  he  turned  towards  the  spot  where  the  gold 
was  concealed. 

"Fools!*'  he  cried,  "they  fancy  they  can 
outwit  me.    They  little  know  my  power." 

As  he  spoke  he  sUrted  back  with  a  cry,  for 
the  tall  dark  form  of  Lord  Clement  Yilliers 
emerged  from  tlie  shadows  and  confronted 
himl 
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LORD  VILLIER8   DISCOVERS   LADY   BLANCHE   IN   A  MADHOUSE. 


Lord  Baymond  itarted  baok  in  undSigiiiied 
ftlftm* 

He  did  not,  howtfw,  reoognlta  the  face  of  the 
mftD  who  BO  aaddenly  appeared  before  him. 
No.  26. 


It  waa  not  the  wiA,  in  f act*  of  Lord  Clement 
ViUientobereoogniiedatpreMnt. 

Hie  hat  was  drawn  down  olotely  orer  Wa 
brow,  and  the  collar  of  his  doak  was  brought 
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op  aa  £w  aa  poMible  to  meet  it    Two  gleaming 
eyes,  therefowTweie  aU  that  Lord  Baymond 

"^w  WhS  want  yon  here,  my  fricmdr  ^ /*«f- 

« I  want  nothing,"  repiied  VUliew.  ♦*  I  hare, 
like  yon,  taken  refuge  from  the  storm.* 

«'  I  fancy,"  Baid  Baymond,  '•  that  during  your 
lojoura  here,  you  have  aeen  iome  others  who 
have  more  than  taken  refuge  from  the  weather. 
Isitnofior  ,.         ^    ^ 

**I  saw  Bome  men  consnlong  about  tome 
money,  but  I  cannot  tdl  you  what  jBieir  con- 
versation meant,"  repUed  VilUers.  "  They  spoke 
of  murder  and  of  gold ;  mentioned  the  name  of 
one.  Lord  Saymond,  as  the  perpetrator  of  some 
hideous  crime ;  but  as  I  do  not  know  the  name 
of  the  man,  of  course  it  is  nothing  to  me.* 

Lord  Baymond  eyed  him  intently. 

Something  i&  the  voice  of  the  speaker  seemed 
to  him  familiar,  and  he  sought  to  penetrate  the 
disguise  by  appvoaehing  nearer. 

His  ruse  failed,  ^    ,     ^ 

Lord  Clement  guessed  his  purpose  and  edged, 
towards  the  door.  ,    .  , 

"The  storm  has  ceased,'*  said  Raymond,  fol- 
lowing him  ;  "  are  you  going  7" 

**  Yes.  I  desire  to  reach  Wheatstone  as  soon 
as  possible."  ^.  ^        ^ 

**  Indeed ;  I  also  am  going  thither.  We  can 
journey  together.    Have  you  a  horse  ?" 

"  Tes ;  I  have  one  without " 

"  And  I  also.    Let  us  go." 

They  accordingly  quitted  the  ruins,  and  in  a 
few  momenta  were  in  their  saddles,  riding  slowly 
along  the  dark  highway. 

More  rapid  progression  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Though  the  atorm  had  abated,  the  sky  was 
still  heavy  with  douds,  and  not  a  star  or  a  ray 
of  moonlight  was  visible. 

"  Tour  buaineas  must  be,  like  mine,  moat  im- 
portant, to  oblige  you  to  be  out  at  such  an  hour 
and  in  such  weather,*'  said  Lord  Villiers,  who 
was  scarcely  able  tojrepress  his  angor. 

This,  however,  he  auooeeded  in  doing ;  for  he 
knew  well  that  upon  his  coolness  depended  the 
discovery  of  Lady  Blanche's  place  of  conoefd- 
ment. 

"Yea;  it  is  moat  important,"  cried  Lord 
Baymond.    "  I  am  on  an  errand  of  love." 

"Of  love?" 

«Ye8;  ia  it  surprising  r* 

'<No,  truly ;  although  in  these  wUd  days  one 
has  Boitfcely  time  to  dream  of  it." 

"  True ;  but  it  is  the  wildneas  of  the  times 
which,  in  this  instance,  I  have  to  thank  fbr 
throwing  love  and  beauty  into  my  arms.** 

«  The  lady  then  is  beautiful "* 

"As  an  angel.** 

"  Young  r* 

"  Ayo— ecazoe  twenty." 

**  And  unmarried,  let  us  hope  ?" 

"  No,  unfortunately." 

"  Where,  then,  is  her  husband  ?** 

"  I  know  not— she  has  fled  from  him.'* 

"  Indeed.    Have  you  no  fear  he  will  foUow 
/ou  and  wrest  from  you  this  treasure— this 
Lovely  creature,   which  he,  doubtless,   prises 
weUr* 
Baymond  laughed. 

Little  did  he  dream  that  the  one  whom  he  had 
so  injured  waa  riding  by  his  side. 


f^ 


<<OhI"heoried,  <<I  fear  him  not, 
as  the  lady  is  willing,  why " 

"That  settles  it,  of  course." 

*<Yes;  and  I  shall  not  be  sony  when  my 
eyes  light  upon  her  lovely  fiuse.  I  am  truly 
burning  with  impatience." 

There  was  a  pause  now  in  their  conversation 
for  awhile. 

They  were  nearing  the  sea. 

Already  the  fresh  air  blew  keenly  upon'their 
faces. 

Already  the  surge  of  the  waters  upon  the  beach 
sounded  on  their  ears. 

"  It  must  be  a  wild  night  out  at  sea,*'  said 
Lord  Baymond. 

"Yes,  truly;  it  has  been  wild  enough  on 
land." 

"  True ;  yet  I  would  rather  trust  myself  on 
terra  finna,** 

To  this  Lord  Clement  made  no  reply. 

His  thoughts  were  busy  upon  the  terrible 
condition  of  Lady  Blanche,  and  his  mind  was 
overcharged,  as  it  were,  with  suppressed  hatred 
for  the  one  who  rode  by  his  side. 

After  a  few  moments  he  spoke  again. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  in  Wheatstone,**  he  said ; 
**  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Ciaver  Hall  ?*' 

"  I  can.  It  is  not  far  from  Boxley  House,  to 
which  I  myself  am  going.  I  can  show  it  to 
you." 

This  was  enough. 

Lord  Villiers  said  no  more. 

He  knew  now  where  his  beloved  wife  had 
been  placed  by  her  viUanous  foe,  and  he  was  no 
longer  obliged,  therefore,  to  act  a  part. 

diey  were  at  this  moment  approaching  a  part 
of  the  coast  where  tiie  road  wound  along  almost 
on  the  edge  of  the  diff. 

Just  ahead  of  them  a  beacon  fire  glowed  and 
flickered  in  the  darkness,  shedding  a  crimson 
Ught  over  the  sea  Uke  the  glory  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  illumining  also  the  highway,  and  the 
trees  which  waved  over  its  other  marj^ 

Until  they  reached  this  spot,  Lord  Olement 
Villiers  kept  silence. 

Then,  however,  suddenly  reining  in  his  horse, 
he  confronted  his  old  enemy. 

"  Lord  Baymond,*'  he  cried,  pladng  his  steed 
so  that  his  fbe  could  not  pass  him,  "is  it  possible 
that  you  do  not  know  me  ?" 

With  these  words,  he  flung  aside  his  cloak, 
raised  his  hat,  and,  in  the  red  Ught  of  the  flames, 
showed  to  his  enemy  his  face. 

"  Lord  Villiers  1"  exclaimed  Baymond,  aghast 
with  surprise. 

"Aye— it  is  /—Lord  Villiers,  your  mortal 
foe.  The  hour  of  reckoning  has  at  length 
arrived.  We  are  alone.  Alone,  therefore,  with 
the  silent  Heaven  as  a  witness,  we  wilt  settle 
this  feud  between  us." 

The  suddenness  of  the  sumise,  however, 
seemed  to  have  taken  from  Lord  Baymond  the 
courage  whidi,  villain  as  he  was,  he  6ould  in 
general  boast  of. 

"  You  are  disposed  to  be  romantic,  my  lord," 
he  cried,  as  he  backed  his  horse,  **  or  you  intend 
to  commit  a  murder.  A  duel  should  have  wit- 
nesses.** 

"  A  duel  1"  ezdaimed  Villiers,  flercely ;  <<  ours 
is  no  duel  1  We  ^must  here,  man  to  man,  flght 
to  the  death  I    My  heart  is  thirsting  for  revenge, 
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and  heze  on  this  spot  I  will  irieak  my  vengeanoe 
or  die.    Ha  I  yon  shall  not  so  escape  me.*' 

Lord  Kaymond,  aa  Yillien  qpoke,  had  tamed 
his  horse's  head  as  if  to  ride  on. 

ViUiers  was,  however,  too  qnick  for  him. 

Drawing  his  pistol  fzom  his  belt,  he  iired  at 
the  hotse,  and  after  a  sadden  leap  in  the  air,  it 
fell  dead  upon  the  ground. 

In  an  instant  Lord  Baymond  straggled  to  his 
feeU 

Up  and  down  the  road  he  glanoed  eagerJiy. 

In  Tain. 

Escape  was  impossible. 

Almost  ere  he  ooold  draw  his  sword,  Lord 
ViUiers  was  by  his  Side. 

Then  the  fight  commenced. 

Ko  child's  play  that ! 

It  was  a  stem— terrible  stmggle  for  life ! 

Clssh— clash— dssh  I 

Di^pally  rang  the  soand  of  strife  oyer  the 
soiling  sea. 

Clash— dash— clash  1 

It  rang  loadly  above  the  roar  of  the  breakers. 

Clash— dash— clash  1 

Every  moment  it  became  -  more  rapid— more 
load ;  every  moment  became  more  eager  the 
planges  and  parries— the  cats  and  throats. 

For  a  moment  only  they  paased  to  take 
breath. 

Then  they  commenced  again  with  more  deadly 
rigonr  than  ever. 

x7either  spoke. 

It  was  a  silent— desperate  straggle. 

At  length,  exasperated  at  the  time  expended 
in  the.contiiot,  Lord  ViUiers  sprang  forward, 
and  aimed  a  most  vigorous  and  deadly  blow  at 
his  adversary. 

Tiiis  blow  had  a  doable  effect. 

It  shivered  his  own  sword,  and  sent  that  of 
Lord  Baymond  flying  over  the  rocks  into  the 
darkness  which  yawned  below. 
'  ^ot  an  distant  waa  given  to  Baymond  to  draw 
his  knife. 

In  a  moment  Lord  ViUiers  had  sprang  upon 
him,  and  began  to  drag  him  towards  the  elm's 

They  were  both  powerful  men,  Lord  Baymond 
being  the  heavier,  but  Lord  Clement  being  the 
younger  and  more  active. 

Oh  I  how  they  ¥rrithed  and  twisted  in  each 
other's  grasp. 

Bach  had  now  but  one  object^to  hurl  his 
adversarv  over  upon  the  sharp  rocks  below 
without  being  dragged  over  with  him. 

Fierce,  deadly  grips  they  were ;  terrible  looks 
from  bloodshot  eyes ;  fearful  words  murmured 
by  foaming  Ups. 

At  length  they  neared  the  edge  of  the  cliil. 

Now  was  the  time. 

Now  came  the  last  straggle. 

Baymond  quickly  saw  his  disadvantage. 

As  tney  paased  and  looked  in  each  othei^s 
faces  he  was  with  his  back  to  the  water. 

He  knew  what  the  next  instantaneous  move' 
ment  would  be. 

Throwing  himself  down,  therefore,  suddenly 
ddeways,  as  it  were,  he  dragged  his  adversary 
down  with  him  upon  the  ground. 

But  it  wad  of  no  avail. 

Only  for  a  moment  the  straggle  lasted. 

Lord  Clement  ViUiers  had  the  advantage 
dearly,  tuod  in  spite  of  aU  his  desperate  strag- 


gles, Bavmond  found  himself  gradually  nearing 
the  brink  of  the  terrible  predpice. 

Yet  would  be  not  cry  for  mercy  tiU  the  last. 

On  the  edge  he  was  at  last,  his  body  half 
hanging  over. 

Then,  at  length,  as  the  terrible  reality  of  his 
position  came  over  him,  he  cried— 

**  This  is  murder,  ViUiers ;  have  mercy  1" 

"  Mercy  1"  exdaimed  Lord  Clement,  ^arcely ; 
"  mercy  I  what  merc^  have  yoU  shown  ever  to  man 
or  woman  ?  That  same  mercy  ShaU  be  extended 
to  you.  No,  Baymond ;  your  hour  has  come,  and 
you  must  not  dream  of  mercy." 

There  was  no  further  appeal. 

One  frantic  effort  Baymofid  made  to  take  out 
his  knife. 

But  it  was  useless. 

Lord  ViUiers  had  him  now  completely  in  his 
power,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  hurled 
headlong  down  the  rocks. 

Clement  did  not  wait  to  look  over. 

He  heard  the  fearful  cry  of  despair  which 
rang  out  dearly  on  the  stiU  night,  and  the  plash 
in  the  water  as  the  body  f  eU  ! 

But  that  was  aU. 

The  mystery  of  the  gulf  he  did  not  endeavour 
to  faUiom ;  but  leaping  again  on  his  horse,  with 
a  satisfied  feeling  of  having  been  the  instrament 
of  punishing  the  guUty,  and  ridding  the  world 
of  a  vUlain,  he  eet  off  at  fuU  speed  for  Wheat- 
stone. 

Oh!  how  his  heart  yearned  towards  that 
spot. 

How  it  beat  when  he  imagined  himself  once 
more  clasping  to  his  breast  the  throbbing  bosom 
of  his  beautiful  wife— kissing  her  cherry  Ups— 
feeling  her  warm  breath  upon  his  cheek,  and  her 
soft  arm  around  his  neck— hearing  again  her 
gentle  voice,  and  feding  her  once  more  all,  aU 
his  own! 


CHAPTKB  V* 

TH£  BOAD  TO  WHBAIBIOKB— THE  UH&XPSOTED 
liSETIKa— BOXI4ST  HOUBB— THB  WHITE  FACE 
AT  THB  BAB&ED  WUiDOW— THE  BBTBAN0B 
OP  LOBD  OLBMBNT  AND  HIg  MEN— BBN  FIBB- 
BBAGE  TO  THB  BE8GUE— THE  DISMAL  VAULT 
THE  BAOBED  FAOE  OF  THE  LOVED  ONE. 

On  entering  the  town— a  Uttle  straggling  tovra 
it  was,  buUt  anyhow,  on  a  rocky  slope— Lord 
Clement  ViUiers  perceived  several  men,  m  the 
garb  of  troopers,  issuing  from  a  tavera. 

Their  uniforms  showed  them  at  once  to  belong 
to  the  Puritan  army ;  and  as  he  passed  beneath 
the  Ught  of  the  lamp,  he  saw  a  face  which  was 
as  welcome  as  it  was  familiar. 

It  was  the  face  of  Ben  Firebrace. 

Ben  did  not  observe  him  at  firsts  for  he  was 
too  much  engaged  in  talking  to  his  companions. 

But  Lord  Clement's  voice  soon  roused  him. 

«*  Ah,  Captain  Firebrace  I"  he  cried ;  "  what 
are  you  doing  at  Wheatstone  ?" 

It  wUl  be  remembered  that  Lord  ViUiers  was 
colonel  of  his  regiment. 

»<  Ah,  colonel  I"  returned  Captain  Firebrace  j 
^<  this  is,  indeed,  a  strange  meeting.'* 

"  Yes ;  on  what  errand  are  you  here  ?" 

« In  your  absenoei  my  lord,  I  waa  sent  down 
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to  the  coast  to  esoort  a  meiaenger,  whom  Crom- 
well has  eentto  Holland. 

<•  Indeed ;  well,  then,  I  thank  Cromwell  for 
thii.  You  can  do  me,  now  that  yon  are  here,  a 
most  inestimable  serrice." 

'*  What  is  it,  colonel?  You  know  I  am  always 
ready." 

**  Lady  Blanche  is  again  in  danser." 

«  Again  7»'  * 

"Yes ;  in  the  power  of  Lord  Raymond." 

••  Impossible  I" 

'*No;  it  is  not  so.  True,  he  has  gone  to  his 
last  account,  but  she  is  oonflned  here  in  a  house 
against  her  will,  and  by  his  orders." 

**  Then  we  must  save  her.  But  you  say  that 
Lord  Raymond  has  gone  to  his  last  account. 
Is  the  YiUain  at  length  dead  ?'* 
, /' He  is.  I  flung  him  from  the  summit  of  the 
cUfls,  yonder ;  and  if  he  suryiyes  that  terrible 
fall,  he  must,  indeed,  be  sayed  by  a  mirade.*' 

**  Nothing  delights  me  more  than  this.  The 
only  regret  I  feel  is  that  I  was  not  there  to 
see  it  done.  But  teU  me,  my  lofd,  wheie  is 
Lady  Blanche?" 

"  At  Boxley  House." 

..  JIL^^^^y,  ^^^^  ^"  exclaimed  one  of  the  men. 
'*The  madhouse  I" 

Lord  Clement  uttered  a  cry  of  fear. 

"Madhouse I"  he  ezdidmed.  "Oh,  just 
Heaven  I  do  not  say  that  word." 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  trooper;  "quite  true, 
my  lord.  I  know  Wheatstone  weU,  and  Boxley 
House  is  a  place  where  they  pat  the  mad  people. 
If  Lady  ViUiers  is  thero,  my  lord,  you  had 
better  hasten ;  for  in  such  a  place  she  would 
not  long  keep  her  senses." 

J.\^^  ^*  ^y»  ^^  ^y  eood  feUow,"  cried 
Vilhers;  "  we  must  lose  no  time." 

The  troopers  at  once  turned,  and  followed  the 
lead  of  their  companion. 

All  were  eager,  but  the  blood  of  Villien  him- 
self was  on  fire. 

He  knew  well  what  hideous  scenes  wero 
enacted  in  the  asylums  for  lunatics. 

My  readers  must  remember  that  I  am  speakine 
of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Cruelties  may  eyen  now  be  done  under  the 
pretence  of  medical  treatment ;  but,  in  those 
days,  when  there  were  no  newspapers  to  publish 
gneyanoes-^when  there  was  no  quicker  mode  of 
communication  between  friends  than  the  coach 
or  a  special  messenger,  the  most  hideous  crimes 
were  enacted. 

YilUers  had  heard  reports  of  these. 

Tales  had  reached  his  ears  of  old  men  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  mercilesa  keeper  of  an  asylum 
and  staryed  to  death,  that  their  relations  might 
more  quickly  inherit  their  property  i  of  hdrs 
disposed  of  m  like  manner ;  of  gentle  maidens 
stripped,  flogged,  and  tortured  into  madness  by 
brutal  and  libertine  keepers. 

He  felt  half  mad  at  the  bare  idea  of  his 
young  |md  beautiful  wife  being  subjected  to  like 
indignities,  and  it  was  with  a  heart  bursting 
with  rage  and  impatience  that  he  drew  lein  at 
the  door  of  Boxley  House,  and  awaited  his  com- 
panions, who  were  some  yards  behind  him. 

The  house  stood  back  within  a  court-yard, 
but  you  could  see  by  the  lights  yrithin  that  aU 
the  windows  were  closely  barred. 

At  one  of  them  he  could  see  a  woman^s  form 
all  in  white,  raising  her   hands  imploringly 


towards  Heayen,  worshipping,  as  it  were, 
clear  bright  sky  of  freedom  without. 

"Seel  my  lord,"  said  the  man,  "I  did  not 
tell  you  wrongly," 

"  No,  indeed,'*  returned  Villiers,  "  your  words 
were  too  true.  I  will  at  once  ring  the  bell,  and 
if  we  cannot  obtain  her  release  in  any  other 
way,  we  must  obtain  it  by  force." 

"Stay!"  cried  Ben  Firebrace,  "in  all  these 
matters,  my  lord,  prudence,  though  hard  to 
praqM^e,  is,  after  all,  the  best.  I  have  here 
enough  black  masks  for  all  of  us.  It  will  not 
do  for  me  and  my  men  to  be  seen  and  recognised 
in  such  an  enterprise  as  this ;  at  any  rate,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  braying  publicity  if  there  is 
no  absolute  necessity.  I  would  adyise  you,  also, 
my  lord,  to  place  one  of  these  masks  upon  your 
face." 

« I  will  take  your  adyice,"  said  Lord  Villiers. 
"  Giye  me  one  quickly,  and  let  us  enter." 

In  less  than  fiye  minutes  the  whole  party  were 
masked  ready,  and  had  rung  the  loud-sounding 
bell. 

In  a  few  moments  the  gate  was  opened  by  a 
dark-yisaged  man,  who,  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  masked  party,  made  an  effort  to  close  the 
portal  again. 

They  were  too  quick  for  him. 

Darting  forward,  they  made  a  rush  past  him, 
and  reached  the  inner  gate. 

"  What  want  you  7 "  cried  the  man,  in  alarm. 

"  To  see  the  master  of  the  house." 

"  This  way,  then,**  growled  the  man,  "  though 
I  must  say  you  haye  an  unpleasant  mode  of 
doing  things.*' 

"Quick— quick  1"  cried  Lord  Villiers,  "we 
haye  no  time  to  waste  in  words.  Leadj  us  to 
him,  or  we  shall  break  open  the  door.** 

Still  grumbling,  the  man  opened  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  admitted  them  to  a  yride  passage, 
where  they  were  told  to  wait  a  moment. 

"There  may  be  treachery  here,"  whispered 
Ben  Firebrace  to  Lord  Villiers,  "  we  had  best 
draw  our  swerds." 

In  a  few  moments  the  man  returned. 

"  Master  Lockett  will  see  you,**  he  said. 

"Lead  on,  then." 

The  man  then  conducted  them  into  a  large 
room,  where  an  old  man  was  seated. 

He  was  a  tall,  finely-built  man,  with  long 
white  hair,  falling  in  flowing  curls  oyer  his 
shoulders. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen  f "  he  said. 

"We  want  the  immediate  release  of  Lady 
Villiers,"  returned  Lord  Clement. 

The  old  man  looked  at  1dm  in  seal  astonish- 
ment. 

"  I  know  no  such  name,**  he  said. 

"Subterfuge  is  Of  no  ayail  with  me,"  cried 
Villiers,  threateningly;  "my  wife  is  in  your 
house  here.  I  know  it,  and  denial  is  of  no 
ayail.  Beliyer  hei  up  to  me,  or  we  will  tear 
the  place  brick  from  brick  till  we  find  her  whom 
we  seek.*' 

"Gentlemen,**  said  Lockett,  deprecatingly, 
"gentlemen,  you  aro  really  mistaken.  I  haye 
only  two  ladies  in  my  estabUshment,  and  neither 
of  them  has  a  name  anything  like  that  which 
you  mention.*' 

"  Who  are  these  ladies  ?** 

"  The  first  is  a  person  who  has  been  under 
my  care  many  years,  and  is  an  elderly  woman.*' 
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*<AadtheBeoond?'* 

*'I8  a  yonng  lady,  the  wife  of  one  Lord 
Raymond,  who  is  mad,  and  imagines  herself 
some  one  else.'* 

Villiers  oonid  not  repress  a  cnrse. 

"Lord  Raymond's  wife !"  he  cried ;  « that  is 
my  wife.  She  was  brought  here  and  confined  as 
a  mad  woman  because  she  would  not  yield  to  the 
▼ile  blandishments  of  that  Tillain,  Raymond. 
Let  me  see  her  at  once  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you." 

Unseen  by  Lord  Villiers,  the  old  man  had, 
during  this  conversation,  made  repeated  signs  to 
the  man  who  had  first  admitted  them. 

Now,  when  Lord  Villiers  uttered  theee  words 
of  nmnace,  there  was  a  rush  from  the  passage, 
and  six  armed  keepers  entered  the  room. 

These  persons  talk  of  force,"  said  the  old 
man  ;  "  clear  them  from  the  house." 

**  More  easily  said  than  done,"  cried  Villiers. 
"  Let  us  pass  there,  or  we  shall  cleave  a  way 
through  you  with  our  swords.  Come^  my  men, 
let  us  search  the  house.'* 

Though  unused  to  such  scenes  as  this,  the 
keepers  were  no  cowards,  and  stood  their  ground 
manfully. 

Against  practised  men  they  were  of  little 
avail,  however. 

It  was  not  long  before  two  of  them  were 
stretched  on  the  ground  desperately  wounded, 
while  the  others  were  penned  up  in  a  comer, 

"  Ce«w  this  idle  conflict,"  cried  Lord  VUllers. 
"You  cannot  gain  anything,  and  may  lose  your 
lives.  Let  one  of  you  at  once  show  us  the  way 
to  the  vault  where  the  young  lady  is  confined.'* 

The  man  whose  throat  he  was  grasping  at 
once  answered— 

"  I  will  show  the  way,  my  lord,  only  do  not 
choke  me." 

When  Lord  Clement  released  him,  he  at  onc<3 
rose  and  led  the  way  along  the  passage,  until, 
arriving  at  the  further  end,  they  saw  before 
them  a  narrow  winding  staircase.. 

On  descending  this  they  could  hear  wild  and 
terrible  cries,  proceeding  evidently  from  persons 
who  were  really  bereft  of  their  senses. 

Curses,  loud  and  deep--appeals,  wild  and 
appaUing,  mingled  with  shrieks  and  sobs. 

Thesoands  smote  terribly  upon  Lord  Villiers' 
heart. 

"  Oh  I"  he  murmured,  "  oh  !  to  think  that  my 
Blanche  is  among  these." 

**  Here  is  the  cell,"  cried  the  man,  suddenly 
stopping.  "I  will  admit  you,  and,  when  you 
are  once  in,  take  the  1^4^  &s  quickly  as  you  can, 
for  master's  gone,  and  Jra  bet  something  he  has 
gone  to  bring  the  watch." 

On  entering  the  vault  with  Ben  Firebraoe,  and 
another  of  the  keepers,  a  sight  met  the  eyes  of 
Lord  Villiers  which  made  him  tremble  with 
sorrow  and  fear. 

On  the  ground,  on  some  straw  in  the  comer 
of  the  dismal  vault,  lay  Lady  Blanche  Villiers. 

It  was  a  maddening  sight. 

The  graceful  form  was  lying  listlessly,  dressed 
in  the  low-cut  fancy  dress  in  which  he  had  left 
her,  her  beautiful  tresses  lying  in  wild  con- 
fusion over  her  creamy  shoulders,  and  the  white, 
soft  bosom,  her  pretty  arms  lying  by  her  side 
inertly,  her  cheeks  pale,  her  Ups  hueless,  her 
eyes  closed. 

He  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  kissed  her 


rapturously ;  trying,  as  it  were,  by  his 
to  bring  life  back  to  her  cold,  white  lips. 

'*Isshe  dead?"  he  murmured,  as  he  placed 
his  hand  over  her  heart. 

She  was  just  warm,  but  her  heart  beat  but 
faintly. 

**  She  is  under  the  influence  of  some  nidrcotic," 
cried  Villiers.  **  I  will  raise  her  up,  and  carry 
her  from  this  place ;  do  you  cover  my  retreat." 

"  Be  quick,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  the  troopers, 
*<  be  quick.  I  hear  voices  above.  Is  there  no 
other  way  but  to  return  ?"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  man  who  had  shown  them  the  way. 

*'  Yes ;  come  quickly ;  lose  no  time,  and  I 
will  take  you  out  by  the  back  way." 

Following  the  man,  and  pressing  his  lovely 
burden  to  his  breast,  Lord  Villiers  soon  found 
himself  in  the  back  grounds  of  the  eld  mad- 
house, and  it  was  not  long  before  he  reached  the 
spot  where  his  hone  was  being  held  by  one  of 
the  men. 

"Mount  on  the  horse,  and  convey  Lady 
Villiers  away  in  safety,"  cried  Ben  Firebrace. 
<*  We  have  no  horses,  and  shall  only  impede  you. 
Hurry  on  towards  an  inn  which  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  highway,  not  far  from  the  beacon 
light ;  await  us  there,  if  yon  desire  our  company 
to  London." 

"I  will,"  said  Lord  VUlitts.  *<  I  fear  we  may 
bepursued." 

in  this,  however,  he  was  wrong. 

He  reached  London  in  safety,  and  conveyed 
his  beautiful  wife  once  more  to  their  pretty 
home,  where  they  felt,  more  strongly  than  ever, 
the  joys  of  re-united  love. 

Here  we  must  leave  them  for  awhile,  while 
we  return  to  Harold  Fordyoe  and  the  armourer. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TIME'S  CHANGES— THE  SECRET  DISPATCH-— THE 
JOURNEY— THE  CRIES  OP  DISTRESS— THE 
OVERTURNED  CARRIAGE— THE  BBAUTJ9UL 
LADY— THE  ATTACK— THE  RESCUE— AN  UN- 
PLEASANT DISCOVERY— DOES  81  IE  MEAS 
TREACHERY  ? 

TiMB  has  gone  by. 

Lord  Raymond  has  not  appeared  again  on  the 
scene. 

The  dive  into  the  dismal  sea  seems  to  have 
truly,  as  Lord  Villiers  hoped,  blotted  out  his 
existence  for  ever. 

Life  at  the  armourer's  has  relapsed  into  its 
old  style. 

But  again  we  see  Harold  and  his  master 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  political  excitement 

Cromwell  had  at  length  resolved  to  bring 
King  Charles  to  London,  that  he  might  be 
arraigned  for  **  levying  war  upon  his  subjects,'* 
and,  when  looking  round  for  messengers  to 
entrust  with  the  important  mission,  he  could 
discover  no  one  whom  he  cared  to  trust  so  well 
as  the  armourer  and  his  Toung  Apprentice. 

We  find  them  now,  therefore,  approaching 
Northampton,  where  their  way  lay  at  first  over 
a  chain  of  hills,  or,  as  they  were  termed  locally, 
«  Downs.'* 

But  after  about  an  hour's  riding,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  narrow  lane  bounded  on  each 
side  by  tall  hedges,  and  further  shaded  by  the 
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elm,  the  oak,  the  alder,  and  the  etragglingi 
dostering,  white-bloMomed  elder. 

There  was  a  atriking  difference  between  them 
now  as  the  aun,  joat  tending  towards  itadeolinei 
shed  ita  brilliant  raya  npon  their  figniea. 

Harold,  now  rapidly  entering  the  days  of 
manhood,  looked  freah  and  yonng,  hia  face  pre- 
eminently one  whioh  women  would  call  band* 
■ome. 

Hia  figure  waa  now  well  knit,  without  aeeming 
to  be  powerful ;  hia  limba  were  easy  and  grace* 
fill  in  their  moyementa,  and  though  there  waa 
no  palpable  mnacular  deYelopment^  there  were 
indicationa  of  atrength  which  quickly  auggeated 
that  he  would,  in  a  coUiaion,  prore  no  eaay 
antagonist  to  cope  with. 

He  waa  well  dreased— fax  supezicv,  in  fact,  to 
the  Apprenticea  of  London— >for  the  armourer, 
who  Tode  by  hia  aide,  waa  one  of  thoae  who  re- 
cognised worth  and  deaired,  apart  from  hia 
knowledge  of  Harold'a  birtii,  to  allow  him  full 
permiaaion  to  dreaa  aa  he  thought  befitting  hia 
appearance. 
Hia  companion  was  but  little  altered. 
There  waa  the  aame  gigantic  form,  the  aame 
noble  ezpreuion  of  face,  the  aame  impoaing 
character  in  body  and  features. 

Torough  a  labyrinth  of  lanesi  on  their  way  to 
the  high  road,  they  went. 

Having  at  length  succeeded  in  striking  the 
right  direction,  th^,  after  a  four  hours'  ride, 
pat  up  at  a  Tillage  inn,  where  their  horses  were 
carefully  attended  to. 

The  broad  full  moon  was  rising  when,  rested 
and  refreshed,  Harold  and  Frank  Leslie  started 
once  more  to  lessen  the  distance  between  them 
and  Northampton. 
The  moon  rose  higher  and  higher  as  they  went. 
The  hedges,  taller  as  the  road  became  nar- 
rower, threw  deeper  shadows,  and  they  talked 
quietly  and  generally  to  pass  away  the  time. 
Suddenly  Harold  started. 
•<  Hark  1"  he  cried. 
The  armourer  started  too. 
-  "  What  is  it  7"  he  exclaimed. 
Harold  raised  his  finger. 
•*Ttiere  it  is  again,"  he  said;]  "a  woman's 
wall  for  help.*' 

•<  I  bear  it,"  cried  the  armonrer ;  *<  let  us  push 
on.  The  sound  came  from  a^branch  of  the  road 
not  far  ahead.  There's  some  rascal  there,  no 
doube,  who  is  earning  a  good  thrashing." 

Tn«y  both  now  urged  their  horses  to  the 
utmost  speed. 
Presently  the  armonrer  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  See,  Harold,  there  is  turf  aloog  the  left  side 
of  thisroad.  Let  us  keep  to  it  aud  paya  visit 
to  this  party  before  they  anticipate  she  honour 
of  aYisiu" 

A  ahrill  acream  repeated  again  and  again  made 
their  blood  flow  awiitly  through  their  veina. 

Yon  might  have  thought  they  were  riding  a 
race  for  a  fortune,  ao  awif tly  did  th^y  urge  their 
horses  forward. 

Bough  Toioes — a  woman's  passionate  en- 
treaties—the trampling  of  horses'  feet,  now 
caught  their  ears  dose  at  hand. 

••  Here  we  are,  Harold  j  look  out,"  said  Leslie, 
in  a  low  firm  voice. 

Harold,  who^  besidee  his  usual  arms,  carried 
a  powerful  riding-whip  in  his  hand,  took  his 
horse  well  in  hand,  and  sweeping  round  a  comer, 


reined  up  his  steed  as  abruptly  and  in  as  short      ^^ 
a  space  as  would  a  well   practised  Moorish      V^ 
horseman. 

Before  he  had  quite  antidpated  it,  he  had 
come  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
A  glance  told  him  all. 

Li  a  ditch,  half  overturned,  was  apost-cbaiWi 
the  horses  plonging  madly  to  extricate  them- 
sdves  from  it. 

^e  postilion  lay  senseless  on  the  ground,  and 
an  nderiy  man  and  a  young  lady  were  straggling 
in  the  arms  of  ruflaans,  who,  with  threacs  of 
murder,  were  searching  their  purses,  and  rifiing 
them  of  their  property. 
There  were  five  of  the  marauders. 
Two  were  ransacking  each  victim,  whUs  the 
fifth  was  busily  employed  in  catting  away  a 
heavy  trunk  that  was  strapped  behind  the  post- 
chaise. 
**  Scoundrels,  desist  !**  shouted  Harold. 
Then  wheding  his  horse  to  the  side  of  th^ 
fdlows  who  were  handling  the  young  lady  in  a 
brutal  manner,  in  spite  of  her  pitiful  cries,  he 
proceeded — 

"  Bdease  that  lady,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  struck  one  of  the  fellows  with 
the  hooked  buck-horn  cross  of  his  whip,  a  tre- 
mendous blow  on  the  skoll,  which  made  his 
eyes  fiash  fire,  and  caused  him  to  reel  and 
sugger. 

His  companion,  with  an  oath,  (quitted  his  hold 
of  the  young  lady,  and  made  a  grip  at  the  bridle 
of  Harold's  horse. 
His  attempt  failed,  however. 
Before  he  could  reach  it  the  armourer  re- 
morsdesdy  rode  him  down. 

Over  the  prostrate  wretch  he  rode  to  the 
villains  who  were  now  holding  tiie  dderly  man 
to  the  ground. 

Slash— slash—dash— dash  I  ourled  the  thick 
thong  of  his  whip  abont  their  faces. 
Slaah— alaab— alaah ! 

Bight  and  left  with  terrible  effect,  alwaya  at 
their  facea  and  neeka,  he  delivered  the  laah  of 
hia  whip^  and  the  men  were  only  too  glad  to 
get  beyond  his  reach. 

Startled,  blinded,  and  confuaed  by  tKis  sudden 
and  strauge  attack,  tJbey  darted  through  the 
hedge,  and  fied  into  a  plantation,  which  com- 
menced within  a  few  paces  and  skirted  the  road 
for  a  mile  or  two. 
The  rest  followed  atjbe  top  of  their  speed. 
As  usnd  they  thoagKhothing  of  their  own 
numerical  superiority. 
Law  breakers,  caught  in  the  act,  never  do. 
There  was  no  time  for  explanation. 
The  young  lady,  whose  bright  gleaming  eyes 
were  the  only  things  which  Harold  coaM  sea  in 
the  moonlighti  wss  nearly  fainting.  The  old  man, 
evidently  a  domestic,  was  only  just  returning  to 
life. 

Harold  now  leaped  from  his  horse  and  ap« 
preached  the  young  lady,  who  waa  leaning 
againat  a  tree. 
He  waa  just  in  time. 

She  bad  only  just  strength  to  murmur  out  the 
words,  **  I  am  fainting,"  when  she  fell  forward 
into  his  arms. 

He  could  tell,  as  her  form  lay  trembling  and 
palpitating  against  his  breast,  that  die  was 
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yonng,  bat  of  the  face  be  ooold  oatoh  no 
glimpM. 

''  Help  tbo  Mrring  man  in,  and  ronse  up  the 
poatilion,*'  aaid  Havold ;  *<  1*11  oany  thi«  lady  to 
the  carriage,  and  then  feteh  water  for  her  from 
yonder  brook.'* 

Lifting  her  dender  and  graoefnl  form  in  his 
arms,  he  plaoed  her  in  the  interior  of  the 
oarri4ge,  and  then  mshed  away  to  a  spot  where 
he  had  seen  the  water  porling  and  glittering  in 
the  moonlight. 

Tilling  hie  hat  with  this  he  returned,  4tnd 
baring  poured  lome  of  the  oold  liquid  into  the 
little  mouth,  and  bathed  the  burning  brow  of 
the  lady,  he  had  aoon  the  satisfaotion  of  seeing 
her  consciousness  returning. 

She  gased  about  her  wildly  as  she  awoke  from 
her  unconsciousness. 

"  Do  not  leave  me,'*  were  her  firet^ords.' 

"  No ;  we  will  ride  along  by  the  side  of  the 
carriage,*'  returned  Harold,  **  as  soon  as  we  have 
extricated  it  from  the  ditch." 

**  Oh,  no,  no  I  I  cannot  remain  here  alone* 
Sit  here  by  my  side.  I  liye  not  many  miles 
hence,  and  shall  be  oyer  grateful  if  yon  will  but 
giro  me  your  protection  and  companionship 
thas  far.** 

''Certainly,**  returned  Harold,  <*from  rach 
beautiful  lips  as  youra  words  are  commands.  I 
will  acquaint  my  friend  with  your  wishes,  and 
I  will  then  gladly  aocompany  yon,*' 

Haring  told  Leslie  of  the  wish  of  the  nn- 
know  fair  one,  Harold  returned  to  the  spot  where 
the  poetUion  (still  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  violence  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
mfilans),  was  endeaTonring  to  drag  the  horses 
from  the  ditch. 

With  the  asaistanoe  of  Leslie  and  the  Tonng 
Apprentice,  the  earrlage  was  soon  onoe  more 
in  the  roadway,  and  Harold  haying  taken  his 
place  by  the  side  of  the  lady,  they  proceeded  at 
a  rapid  paoe  towards  Northampton. 

The  lady  pressed  doaely  up  against  our  hero, 
as  if  to  be  sure  he  was  there  to  protect  her. 

"  Oh  1  how  grateful  I  am  to  you,**  she  mur« 
mured,  ''for  saying  me  from  the  yiolenoe  of 
thoee  ruffians.*' 

"^e  arriyed  most  proyidentially  indeed,'* 
iaid^Harold,  feeling  an  instinotiye  sensation  of 
discomfort  and  alarm,  as  the  gleaming  eyes  of 
the  unknown  beauty  were  beat  upon  him. 

*<Tes,  indeed,*'  she  said ;  •*and  as  a  proof  of 
my  gratitude,  I  must  insist  upon  one  thing." 

"What  is  that  r* 

'*Toa  are  tcayelling^owazds  Northampton !" 

*'  Xy  home  is  olose  here.  Yon  must,  with 
yonr  friend,  honour  ns  with  your  company  this 
night    We  can  accommodate  yon  with  beds.** 

^  BeaUy,  I  fear '^  began  Harold. 

•^  Nay,  then,"  said  the  lady,  <*  I  will  have^o 
refusal.    Tou  muH  come." 

It  was  in  vain  he  pleaded  that  he  mutt 
hasten! 

He  knew  well  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  remain  that  night  at  some  plaoe  before  pio- 
eeeding  to  Holmby  House,  and,  therefore,  his 
style  of  refusal  was  but  Inkewarm. 

80  he  was  compelled  as  length  to  aoquiesce. 

There  was  in  the  mind  of  Harold  Fordyee, 
however,  an  unpleasant  feeling— a  presentiment 


of  evil— as  he  entered  the  house  into  which  the 
unknown  fair  one  had  led  him. 

What  this  presentiment  was  he  could  not  telL 

It  was  simply  to  his  mind  an  indistinct  wan* 
ing  of  something  wrong. 

'<Tou  look  pale  and  disturbed,"  said  the 
armourer,  as  they  entered  the  large  room  into 
which  the 'servant  ushered  them. 

"I  feel*  disturbed— I  feel  a  heavy  weight 
pressing  upon  my  brain." 

•'And  wherefore  r 

*<  I  know  not— except  that  there  is  some  nn« 
known  evil  threatening  us.** 

The  armourer  langhed. 

"  Ah  I  weU,"  he  said,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
a  seat  by  the  great  chimney  comer ;  *'  ah  I  well ; 
we  have  outlived  a  great  deal  of  treachery.  We 
must  outlive  this." 

"We  must,  I  suppoee^'*  said  Harold;  «<yet 
there  are  times  when  suoh  boasts  fall  idly. 
There  miat  be  an  end  to  good  fortune." 

'*  Why  so  1  Some  are  bom  to  good  luck,  yon 
mnat  confess.*' 

"Troly ;  but  DEATH  ends  even  that," 

The  armourer  dapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

••Why,  Harold,"  he  cried,  "this  wiU  not  do. 
Tou  must  not  give  way  in  this  manner  to  low 
spirits.  Bemember,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone, 
•*  remember  there  are  those  in  London  who  are 
anxiously  awaiting  'our  retum.  If  we  are  in 
danger,  we  must  battle  againat  it— not  give  way 
to  despair." 

••Ohl  I do>ot 'despair,"  said  Harold;  ••far 
from  it.  I  oidy  think  that  in  this  house  we 
shaH  have  to  keep  our  wits  about  ns,  and 
watch." 

<•  And  why  this  nispicion  ?" 

••I  scarcely  know.''^ 

••  Then  dismiss  the  idea  from  yonr  mind- 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  fear." 

"Fear,"  cried  Harold;  ••it  is  a  word  Idonot 
understand.  But  hush ;  I  hear  some  one  ap* 
proaohing." 

In  another  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a 
serving-man  entered. 

K  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  ••my  mlatreis  is  sorely 
fatigued  with  her  Journey,  and  wishes  you  will 
excuse  her  till  the  morning.  If  yon  will  partake 
•f  refrsahment,  I  will  eondnot  yon  to  your 


"I  shaU  be  glad,  indeed,  of  a  Uttle  sleep," 
said  Harold :  ••  but  as  for  refreshment,  I  and  my 
friend  here  do  not  need  it." 

••Ton  speak  for  both  readUy,"  oried  the 
armourer,  smiling. 

••Tea,"  whispered  Harold,  •<  because  I  wish  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  father  of  the  one  I  love." 

"  I  WiU  leave  myseK  in  yonr  hands,  Harold," 
said  the  armourer. 

Then  he  added  alond  to  the  serving-man' who 
had  entered— 

••Tour  mistroM  is  very  good,  but  we  wUl  take 
no  refreshment.  We  are  very  fatigued,  howeter, 
and  will  gladly  see  our  beds." 

"  This  way,  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  man ; 
••  I  will  conduct  you  at  once  to  your  beds." 

Following  the  lead  of  the  manservant,  tbey 
accordingly  mounted  the  staircsse^  and  were 
ushered  into  a  large  chamber,  where  the  light  of 
the  lamp  showed  them  a  large  bedstead  with 
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red  hftni^Dgs,  %nd  a  Tariet  j  of  grim  old  plotoret 
Borronnding  the  dark-panelled  walls. 

'<Thii  bedroom  is  for  j(m,  ilr,**  he  laid, 
addrettlDg  HaroM;  "and  thia  other  chamber, 
which  leadi  into  this,  is  for  yonr  friend.  My 
mistress  thonght  yon  wonld  like  to  be  together." 

The  inner  room  was  a  much  smaller  one,  but 
was  nevertheless  fitted  np  with  erery  comfort. 

**  Do  you  require  anything  mote,  gentlemen  ?" 
said  the  domestic 

**  No,  I  thank  yon." 

"  Qood  night,  then,  gentlemen,  and  may  you 
sleep  well." 

With  a  bow  the  serving-man  left  them,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Harold  hastened  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  door  fastenings. 

"You  are  wonderfully  careful,"  said  the 
armourer,  as  he  watched  the  movements  of  the 
Toung  Apprentice. 

**  Tes  ;  I  think  care  is  needed.** 

'^Andyetfear  is  not  in  general  one  of  your 
faults." 

This  was  the  second  tannt  which  the  armonrer 
had  used. 

Harold  started,  and  looked  round. 

Earnestly  he  glanced  into  the  face  of  his 
master. 

Washedreamiai-:';? 

Were  his  senses  U<  ring  him,  or  bad  the  look 
of  Frank  Leslie  changed  with  his  voloe,  and  bis 
manner,  and  his  kindness  of  heart  7 

Was  this  his  master  ? 

Again  he  gazed  at  the  figure  of  his  (^mpanion. 

There  could  surely  be  no  mistake.  . 

There  was  the  giant  form ;  there  the  broad 
shonlders ;  there  were  the  well-known  features. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  boy  f*'  asked  the 
giant,  retreating  more  into  the  shade. 

"  Of  your  unkind  words.'* 

"Unkind  words f     Snrely  you  rarely  accuse 
yonr  master  of  nnkindness.*' 
.  '*  No ;  but  be  rarely  accuses  me  of  fear/* 

"I  did  but  joke.  Tour  precautions  are 
necessary,  no  doubt.  At  any  rate,  in  this,raa  in 
all  things,  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.** 

In  a  few  memento  Harcdd  Fordyce  had  fastened 
securely  the  bolte  of  the  chamber  door,  and  all 
was  ready  for  rest. 

The  two  friends  then  separated,  and,  with 
mutual  good  wishes,  returned  to  their  respective 
beds. 

An  hour  passed. 

Although  weary,  howeTer,  tk^  Young  Appren- 
tice could  not  sleep. 

When  he  did  dose  off,  visions  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind  disturbed  him. 

Enemies  without  number  surrounded  and 
pursued  him. 

Hideous  forms  hovered  ovar'^his  bed,  and 
threatened  his  destruction. 

The  image  of  Ettie  Leslie,  in  all  her  virgin 
simplicity  and  beauty,  came  tenderly  before 
him  at  one  moment. 

Then  came  the  face  of  Lady  Grace  Cowl^ 
ioowling  at  him,  fiend-like  and  triumphant. 

The  virions  were  so  dear,  that>leep  was  quite 
impoMible. 

It  was  nseless  to  keep  his  head  seenrely  on 
the  pillow,  and  dose  his  eyes. 

The  Tisions  pursued  him  even  mere  strongly 
then* 


Presently,  as  he  lay  on  hisbsdt,  glaring  through 
the  half -closed  curtains  at  the  foot  of  his  bed, 
at  the  cold,  blue  sky,  and  the  colder-looking 
moon,  he  heard  a  creaking  noise  without. 

At  first  he  set  it  down  to  fancy. 

He  had  been  so  racked  by  presentiments,  that 
he  set  this  down  to  nervousness. 

After  a  moment,  however,  it  was  repeated. 

This  time  more  loudly. 

Some  one  was  opening  the  door  from  without, 
stealthily  and  slowly. 

iSan^ng  Providence  that  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  place  his  pistols  dose  at  hand, 
Harold  seized  them,  and,  still  remaining  beneath 
the  bed-dothes,  listened. 

After  a  few  moments,  the  door  opened. 

EAgerly  Harold  watched  it.  « 

In  hiB  own  heart  he  almost  expected  what  he 
saw. 

'  It  was  a  woman  who  entered^a  woman  young 
and  beautiful,  with  long  glossy  curls  falling  over 
bare  shoulders,  and  as  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell 
upon' her  face,  Harold  recognised  it  at  once. 

It  was  that  of  Lady  Grace  Oowley. 

"  Trapped,  by  Heavens  1"  he  murmured,  as  he 
watched  her  form  gliding  along  the  bed  room. 

He  watched  her  eagerly. 

After  taking  one  glance  at  the  bed  whereon 
he  lay,  she,  patted  towards  the  chamber  of  the 
armonrer. 

Here  she  entered,  and  dosed  the  door  behind 
her. 

"  I  am  right  in  my  snspidons,**  cried  Harold, 
in  an  audibte  whisper.  "  Frank  Leslie  has  been, 
by  some  mysterious  means,  spirited  away  from 
me,  and  this  man  who  is  so  near  to  me  is  his 
double  and  my  deadly  foe.  Now  is  my  time. 
I  must  escape." 

The  word  was  a  pleasant  one  to  murmur  to 
himsdf.  The  idea  was  a  pleasant  one  to  con- 
template. But  its  performance-^how  was  that 
to  be  accompliflbed  7 

Lady  Grace  Cowley  had  fastened  the  door 
behind  her  when  she  entered,  and  taken  the  key 
with  her. 

Whatoonldbedone? 

There  was  no  time  for  delay. 

The  window— that  was  his  only  diaaoe. 

Creeping  out  of  bed  noiselessly,  still  holding 
his  pistol  tightly  clenched  in  his  hand,  he 
approadied  the  casement. 
-  All  was  very  dark  without— so  dark,  in  fact, 
that  he  could  not  see  the  trees  which  waved 
around  the  old  house. 

'  What  if  there  was  a  faJiof  fiftyfeet  bdowthe 
window  —  just  such  another  as  that  which 
plunged  Lady  Cowley's  unole  headlong  to  hii 
death. 

There  was  little  time  for  thought,  however, 
so,  raising  the  window-sash  gently,  he  gased  out. 

Benea&  the  window  ran  a  terrace,  or  rather 
a  battlement. 

"  Savedi!"^he  mnrmnred,  as  he  leaped  out  into 
the  darkness,  and  dosed  it  carefully  after  him. 

His  ezdamation  was,  however,  premature. 

The  battlement,  or  texxaoe,  had  no  outlet. 

To  reach  the  ground,  he  wonld  have  to  mount 
the  wall,  and  descend  dther  by  a  rope  or  by 
easting  himself  down. 

The  latter  was  out  of  the  question,  and  wh«re 
was  the  rope? 
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THE  YOUNG  APPRENTICE;  OR, 


CHAPTBB  VII. 

UABOLD  FINDS  A  MEANS  OF  DESCENT  FBOM 
THEDSATH-TaAP— THE  BOPE— THE  DESCENT 
—THE  ENEMY  ABOVE— THE  CUTTIXO  OF  THE 
ROPE— A  MOMENT  OP  AOONY— THE  PISTOL- 
SHOT— AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING, 

Seabching  about  eagerly  in  the  darkneis—the 
more  eagerly  because  he  saw  lights  in  his  room, 
Harold  Fordyoe  discoyered,  at  last,  a  place 
where  a  kind  of  windlass  was  stowed  away,  as  it 
were,  in  a  comer. 

To  this  was  attached  a  rope  for  the  purpose  of 
hauling  up  water  and  provisions  in  time  of  siege. 

For  the  old  house  had  had  in  its  time  to 
undergo  a  siege. 

On  one  occasion  Charles  the  First  himself, 
after  one  of  his  unsuccessful  battles,  had  taken 
refuge  within  its  densely-built  walls,  and  here 
and  there  oyer  its  stone-work  were  spots  still 
visible  where  the  shots  from  the  enemy's  cannon 
had  crashed  into  the  masonry,  and  splintered  it 
on  all  sides. 

For  more  than  a  week  a  strong  force  had  be- 
leaguered it. 

Scout  hearts  defended  it,  however,  and  friends 
without  had  contrived  by  the  aid  of  the  wind- 
lass and  the  bucket  to  send  up  provisions  and 
fresh  water  to  those  who  would  have  otherwise 
perished  witii  famine. 

It  was  by  this  rope  that  Chartes  had  escaped, 
and  Harold  resolved  on  making  the  same 
venture. 

As  if  to  aid  him  in  his  purpose,  the  moon 
now  burst  forth  brilliantly  from  behind  a  bank 
of  douds,  Illumining  the  terrace,  and  showing 
him  the  thick  stout  rope  coiled  round  at  the 
foot  of  a  strong  iron  frame-work. 

"  Ha,  here  my  good  fortune  befriends  me,*'  he 
murmured.  "  I  wiU  descend  by  this,  and  foil 
my  enemies  after  all.*' 

So  saying,  he  began  eagerl  v  to  fasten  the  end 
of  the  rope  to  the  frame- work  of  the  windlass. 

Then,  having  done  this,  he  flung  one  end  over 
the  wall,  and  prepared  to  descend. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  hazardous  enterprise. 

He  had  no  idea  what  depth  there  was  below 
him,  nor  did  he  know  the  length  of  the  rope. 

However,  to  remain  was  death,  and  death 
was  the  worst  fate  which  could  meet  him  now. 

Ascending  to  the  top  of  the  battlements, 
therefore,  he  prepared  to  commit  himself  to  the 
fragile  rope. 

As  he  did  so,  he  saw  Lady  Orace  and  the 
armourer  (or  rather  Am  donJtle)  rush  to  the 
window,  lamp  in  hand. 

In  another  instant,  before  he  had  descended 
many  feet,  the  casement  was  flung  open,  the 
giant  leaped  out,  and,  looking  up,  the  Toung 
Apprentice  sawJ^m,  knife  in  hand,  preparing 
to  cut  the  rope  I 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  and  thrilling  ex- 
citement. 

Harold's  heart  leaped  within  his  breast. 

He  felt  truly  that  his  last  hour  was  come. 

What  could  save  him  ? 

Above  him  was  his  inveterate  and  determined 
foe  with  his  knife  already  on  the  rope. 

Below  him  a  fall  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  I 

•*  Come  up  again,  or  I  cut  the  rope,"  shouted 
the  giant. 


<'I   will  not.     Death  by  these 
pieferabl&'* 

"  Then  die ! "  cried  the  giant,  drawing  his 
knife  across  the  frail  support. 

Harold's  hour,  however,  had  not  yet  come. 

Just  as  the  giant  was  preparing  to  sever  the 
rope  completely  by  one  more  cut,  there  was  a 
loud  report— a  flash  illumined  the  dark  space 
below— and  the  giant,  with  a  cry  of  pain,  fell 
back. 

Harold  did  not  pause  to  ascertain  at  this 
moment  whence  the  timely  aid  came. 

Without  a  thought  in  regard  to  it  he  slid 
down  the  rope,  and  in  a  few  moments  reached 
the  bottom. 

Just  in  time. 

Scarcely  had  his  feet  touched  earth,  when  a 
number  of  torches  flickered  over  the  battlements, 
and  the  rope  was  violently  swung  up. 

''At  the  right  moment,"  shouted  a  well- 
known  voice,  as  a  hand  was  placed  on  his 
shoulder. 

It  was  Frank  Leslie,  the  armourer. 

**  Well,  Harold,  my  boy,*'  cried  he,  "  we  have 
met  just  at  the  right  moment" 

**  Where  have  you  been  P" 

*'  I  scarcely  know,"  exclaimed  Leslie  ;  **  but 
come,  this  is  no  time  for  explanations ;  let  us 
fly  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  place  seems  to 
smell  of  treachery  and  death." 

Following  his  master,  Harold  sped  as  quickly 
as  he  could  the  mazes  of  the  dark  trees  until 
th^y  reached  the  high  road. 

«  Where  are  the  horses  P  "  asked  Harold. 

**  Safe  in  the  stables  I  expect,  where  we  can- 
not get  at  them.  But,  hark  1  what  sound  is 
that?" 

They  listened  eagerly. 

The  sound  was  soon  explained,  for,  in  another 
moment,  there  was  a  rushing  of  many  feet 
along  the  dark  highway. 

<' We  must  hide,"  said  the  armourer,  in  a 
whisper  ;  *'  among  this  gang  of  murderers  we 
have  no  chance." 

Glancing  round  them  eagerly,  they  espied  a 
small  hut,  seemingly  belonging  to  a  woodcutter. 

There  was  no  light  within  it. 

The  windows,  indeed,  were  paneless,  and, 
indeed,  the  place  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  deserted. 

"This  will  do  for  w,"  said  the  armourer; 
« they  will,  perhaps,  scarcely  think  of  searching 
so  near  at  hand.    Come,  let  us  enter  quickly," 

The  door  of  the  old  hut  was  unfastened,  and 
they  quickly,  therefore,  made  their  way  into 
the  dark  place  of  concealment. 

They  found  within  it  piles  of  wood  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  huge  blocks  and  masses  of 
twigs. 

« This  is  just  the  place  for  us,"  said  Frank 
Leslie;  ** beneath  those  boughs  no  one  will 
dream  of  looking  for  us." 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when 
the  rush  of  feet  was  again  hea^d,  and  a  red 
glow  of  torches  moreover  inundated  the  place. 

"Ahl"  whispered  Harold,  *<the  stratagem 
succeeds.    They  have  missed  us.** 

So  it  seemed  truly. 

The  crowd  of  serving  men  from  the  castle 
swept  b^.  and  the  light  died  away,  and  all  was 
left  again  in  complete  stillness  and  darkness. 

They  wore  just  about  to  quit  their  shelter, 
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and  make  onoe  more  towards  Northampton, 
when  the  sound  of  voices  was  once  more  heard, 
and  two  persons  entered  the  hnt. 

They  had  come  so  noiselessly  over  the  green 
sward  that  their  footsteps  were  not  observable 
until  they  had  entered  the  gravelled  wood  shed. 

The  moon  had,  as  I  have  before  said,  burst 
forth  brilliantly  at  the  time  that  Harold  Fordyce 
was  seeking  for  some  means  of  escape  from  the 
battlemented  terrace  of  Lady  Grace  Cowley's 
house,  and  now,  as  the  new  comers  entered  the 
hut,  the  bright  silvery  light  revealed  the  forms 
of  two  apparently  young  men,  one  of  whom 
was  much  taller  than  the  other. 

The  latter,  in  fact,  had  a  timidity  of  walk 
and  a  smaUncM  of  voice  which  seemed  to  betray 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman  in  disguise. 

Both  the  armourer  and  Harold  Fordyce  were 
seized  simultaneously  with  this  idea,  but  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  divulging  their  thoughts. 

Even  to  whisper  under  present  circumstances 
would  have  been  to  risk  discovery. 

Not  that  they  feared  discovery^  by  the  two 
new-comers. 

It  was  not  fear|which  deterred  them  from 
risking  being  seen. 

It  was  a  presentiment  that  they  were  npon 
the  eve  of  some  great  disclosure. 

80  they  listen^. 

"Well,  Emily,"  said  the  taller  of  the  two, 
'*  yon  have  managed  everything  very  cleverly." 

They  knew  the  voice  at  once. 

It  was  Harry  Martin's. 

The  disguised  girl  laughed. 

*'  You  are  a  flatterer,  Harry,'*  she  answered  ; 
"  I  don't  like  yon  any  the  better  for  it." 

**  Would  you  have  me  blame  you,  then  ?''  asked 
he,  bending  down,  and  kissing  her. 

"No,  no;  but  don't  flatter.  I  think  I've 
managed  very  badly.*' 

"  How  so.?" 

**  In.  putting  on  these  men's  clothes." 

"Why?" 

'<  Because  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  found  out," 
said  the  girl. 

"  I  can't  see  it.  I  think  you  look  the  character 
to  the  life ;  besides,  you  know  how  much  depends 
upon  this.  If  you  save  the  king's  life,  I  and 
yon  will  be  wealthy  for  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  have  gone  so 
far,  and  I  will  not  retreat  now.  Explain  to  me 
exactly  how  matters  stand.  Here,  where  no 
one  can  overhear  us,  we  can  speak  freely." 

Harold  Fordyce  had,  as  she  spoke,  felt  an  in- 
stinctive belief  that  he  had  met  this  fair  plotter 
before. 

Where,  he  could  not  recollect. 

The  voice  was  not  quite  sufficient  to  remind 
him;  but  as  she  spoke  these  last  words,  she 
turned  her  face  towards  the  moonlight. 

He  saw  now  who  it  was. 

It  was  the  treacherous  beauty  who  had  lured 
him  from  Varney  House,  and  cast  him  a  second 
time  inte  the  hands  of  Lady  Grace  Cowley. 

"  WeU,"  said  Harry  Martin,  "  I  wiU  teU  you 
briefly  how  matters  stand.  Cromwell  has  sent 
two  emissaries  from  London  to  apprise  the 
Commander  of  Holmby  House  that  the  king  is 
to  be  brought  to  London." 

"  Who  are  the  emissaries  7" 

'*  My  most  deadly  enemies." 

"  The  armourer  and  his  apprentice  ?" 


''The  same.  Well,  before  they  can  reach 
Northampton,  you  on  the  horse  yonder  can  reach 
Holmby." 

**  And  when  there  ?" 

"  You  can  take  this  letter  to  the  commander." 

"  And  what  does  this  contain  ?"  she  asked,  as 
she  took  the  missive. 

"The  means  of  saving  the  king,"  returned 
Martin. 

"  Then  I  will  go." 

"Brave  girl  I  But  listen.  Lord  Raymond, 
who  was  so  great  a  friend  to  me,  and  who  has 
aided  me  in  every  way,  and  was,  moreover,  b6 
staunch  an  adherent  of  Charles  Stuart,  has  mys- 
tedonsly  disappeared." 

*•  Murdered— may  be?" 

"I  doubt  it.  I  fancy  he  has  been  spirited 
away.'  But  with  his  disappearance  has  come 
the  disappearance  also  of  one  who  more  than 
counterbalanced  his  power." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?" 

"The  Man  without  a  Namk?" 

The  girl  shuddered. 

"  I  always  dread  that  man,"  she  said.  "  Lady 
Grace  has  often  told  me  of  his  mysterious  power, 
and  I  should  die  if  I  met  him,  I  am  certain.  All 
others  I  could  face,  but  there  is  about  him  some- 
thing so  ghastly  and  supernatural  that  I  ^ould 
think  he  brought  with  him  my  death-warrant." 

The  treacherous  villain,  who  was  sending  her 
upon  an  errand  which  he  feared  to  fulfil  himself, 
passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  pressed  her 
closely  to  him. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  said ;  "he  is  not  in  any  way 
cognisant  of  this  business.  He  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  those  at  whose  desire  you  go,  or 
against  whom  you  fight.  Still,  if  your  heart 
fiula  you,  I  will  not  press  yon  to  accept  the 
position  which  you  have  assomed.  If  fear  is  at 
your  heart,  yon  can  effect  nothing.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  yon  can  dismiss  these  groundless 
alarms  and  go  forward  boldly,  why,  you  know 
that  honour  and  wealth  await  you." 

•*  Then  why  do  you  not  aid  me  7" 

"  I  cannot." 

"  Why  not  accompany  me  1" 

"Duty  calls  me  elsewhere,  dearest,"  said 
Harry  Martin  ;  "  but  do  as  I  wish.  Confess  you 
are  unable  to  perform  this  enterprise  if  your 
heart  is  beginning  to  fail  you." 

The  girl  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  pressed  her 
hand  on  h^r  bosom. 

Within  that  warm,  soft  tenement  her  heart 
beat  wildly. 

**  No,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  begun  it  and  I  will 
go  through  with  it  now.  But  you  have  not  told 
me  all  I  wish  to  know." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  wish  to  learn  ?" 

**  The  exact  position  of  that  nest  of  conspira- 
tors and  enemies  against  whom  we  have  to  con- 
tend, in  order  that  I  may  tell  the  king.'' 

"  Good.  WeU,  the  armourer  and  his  appren- 
tice are  safe  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Grace  Cow- 
ley." 

"  That  is  wen." 

"  Lord  ViUiers  and  his  wife  are  safe  in  their 
own  home.  Their  security  has  been  so  great, 
that  they  have  forgotten  the  terrors  which  sur- 
ronnded  them  in  the  past." 

"The  storm  wlU  soon  buzat  again." 

"  Yon  are  right.  Lord  Raymond,  our  friend, 
and  the  Man  without  a  Name,  have  both  disap- 
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peared ;  but  Qaelf,  the  Dwarf,  if  more  power- 
ful than  BTer.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  larger 
and  brayer  band  of  apprenticee,  and  will  Boon 
force  himself  into  the  lame  power  as  that  once 
wielded  by  Harold  Fordyce." 

'*  Whom  /  betrayed,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
sigh.  "Well, well,  he  was  a  handsome  youth 
and  I  pitied  him,  but  my  oath  to  my  masters 
prevented  me  from  doing  otherwise  than  I  did." 

'*  Yes,  yes ;  you  did  quite  rightly ;  he  is  a 
villauous  young  reptile,"  said  Harry  Martin. 
'*  And  now,  since  you  are  cognisant  of  all,  let 
me  lead  you  to  the  place  where  your  horse 
awaits  you." 

*'  I  am  anxious  to  be  away ;  this  gloomy  place 
is  full  of  horrors  to  me." 

"  Your  mind  is." 

"  Nay,  then,  to  a  girl  this  expedition  is  yery 
perilous,  and  remember,  too,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
separated /wot  vou," 

Harry  folded  her  onoe  more  in  his  treacherous 
arms  and  kissed  her  fondly. 

Then  they  passed  from  the  hut 

*' I  see  our  plan  now,"  said  the  armourer, 
when  they  had  disappeared. 

"  Quick,  then  !"  cried  Harold,  springing  up. 
**  We  have  not  much  time  to  lose." 

"No ;  we  will  follow  at  once.  Yon  must  go 
one  way  across  the  wood  and  I  another.  We 
have  no  horses  to  follow  her  with,  and  we  must 
seize  her  steed  as  she  passes.  At  aU  hazards, 
her  papers  must  be  ours." 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 

THE  DISMAL  WOOD— THE  PtTBSUIT^TUB  CBIB8 
OF  NIGHT— THE  BAOER  WATCHEB-— THE 
APPBOACH  OP  THE  FEMALB  SPT->TH£ 
ATTACK— THE  FIBBOB  CONFLICT— BBVBKOB  I 
—THE  ADVANCB  ON  HOLITBY. 

Without  waiting  for  any  further  discussion, 
the  Young  At»prentice  and  his  master  dashed 
away  towards  the  high  road. 

The  wood  was  very  dismal  and  perilous,  too. 

Tbey  could  scarcely  see ;  for  the  moonlight 
only  f  eU  in  broken  patches,  and  the  undwgrowth 
was  everywhere  across  their  path. 

They  might  truly  have  seized  the  opportunity 
when  Henry  Martin  and  his  new  mistrcas  were 
in  the  hut  to  have  pounced  upon  them. 

This  would,  however,  have  been  imprudent. 

Those  who  had  been  sent  from  the  house  in 
pursuit  of  them,  might  be  only  a  short  distance 
off,  and  the  sounds  of  conflict  might  attract 
them  to  the  spot. 

So  now,  breaking  through  the  trees  and  the 
shrubs  as  best  they  could,  they  made  their  way 
towards  the  cross  road  which  they  knew  well 
must  be  passed  by  Emily  Fenraven  on  her 
journey. 

Harold  Fordyce  arrived  there  first  and  con- 
cealed himself  behind  a  large  tree. 

Here  he  could  command  a  view  of  a  largo 
part  of  the  country  lying  under  the  silvet  mantle 
of  the  moon. 

All  was  very  still. 

Only  now  and  then  the  shriek  of  seme  bird  or 
the  whizzing  ef  some  bat|  or  the  plunging  through 
the  undergrowth  of  some  disturbed  wild  animal 
awoke  the  silence. 


Presently,  however,  along  the  dark  highway 
there  came  a  sound. 

It  was  at  first  but  a  distant  pattering  of  hoofs, 
almost  in  fact  undistinguishable  as  such. 

Then  it  grew  and  grew  in  volume  until  he 
could  distinctly  make  out  the  quick  galloping 
of  a  horse. 

''Now,"  thought  he,  preparing  himself  for 
action,  "  now  is  the  moment." 

The  horse  came  nearer. 

He  could  see  the  short  figure  of  the  female  spy 
bending  over  the  head  of  her  steed. 

The  horse  was  not  going  very  swiftly. 

The  girl,  of  course,  had  no  conception  that 
any  one  had  observed  her,  and  she  advanced, 
therefore,  at  a  steady  pace,  so  as  to  economise 
the  strength  of  the  anunal  she  rode. 

When  she  had  aiqsroached  within  a  reason- 
able distance,  Harold  sprang  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  crying  with  a  loud  voice — 

<*  Halt,  there  1*' 

This  was  not  the  first  expedition  upon  which 
fimily  Pennven  had  assumed  the  character  of 
a  man,  and  carried  important  despatches. 

She  knew,  therefore,  that  upon  all  such 
journeys  as  these  she  ran  the  risk  of  discovery 
and  attack. 

Spurring  her  boise,  therefore,  she  made  an 
effort  to  ride  over  the  Young  Apprentice. 

The  animal  refused. 

In  fact,  the  sudden  appearance  of  Harold 
Fordyce  had  completely  unsettl<%d  its  nerves, 
and  it  stood  for  a  moment  without  advancing  a 
step*  and  trembling  violently. 

This  was  the  moment  for  action. 

Springing  forward,  Harold,  seized  the  bridle 
with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  drew 
his  pistol. 

"What  want  you  with  mef  cried  Emily 
Penraven,  in  as  rongh  a  voioa  as  she  could 
assume. 

•*The  papers  you  carry.  Quick  1  deliver 
them." 

"Never  with  life,*'  exclaimed  the  sirl,  and  as 
she  spoke,  she  struck  Harold's  mstm  from  bis 
hand  with  her  riding  whip,  and  left  him  for  the 
instant  defenceless. 

Before,  however,  she  could  draw  her  own 
weapon  and  fire,  he  had  seized  her  arm  and  was 
dragging  her  from  her  horse. 

Tms  was  a  comparatively  eai^  task. 

Although  she  was  a  powerful  girl,  she  was  no 
match  for  the  tall  and  well-built  Young  Ap- 
prentice, who  held  her  as  in  a  grasp  of  iron. 

Still  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  overcoming 
her. 

Brave  as  a  lion,  Harold  had  all  the  inherent 
generosity  of  character  which  is  inseparable  from 
true  courage ;  and  treacherous  as  she  had  proved 
herself  to  be,  he  could  not  strike  or  maltreat  her. 

All  he  desired  was  to  alarm  her  into  submis- 
sion, or,  at  any  rate,  vrrest  the  papers  from  her. 

•*  I  know  you  well,  Emily  Penraven,**  he  cried, 
as  she  struggled  in  his  grasp ;  "  you  betrayed  me 
once ;  beware  now,  for  you  are  in  /;/y  power  this 
time." 

Herfint  answer  was  a  loud  and  prolonged 
shriek  for  help. 

Then  she  said,  still  struggling  with  him — 

«<  Kill  me  if  you  like  ;  I  care  not.  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  and  for  what  I  carry  I  will 
struggle  while  I  have  breath  left  me." 
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Her  object  was  efidentlj  to  deUy  until  some 
one  came  to  her  aid. 

It  waa  uselese  to  endeaTOur  to  aearch  for  the 
papers. 

She  writhed  her  powerful  limbs  about  him 
and  struck  at  him,  and  flung  herself  in  eyery  kind 
of  attitude. 

But  it  was  in  vain. 

No  help  came. 

Gradually  her  strength  gave  way. 

Her  womanly  muscles  had  not  the  staying 
powers  possessed  by  the  young  and  active  ap- 
prentice, whose  limbs  had  been  developed  by 
toil ;  and  at  length,  faint,  wearied  and  panting 
she  staggered  and  sank  down  by  the  roadside, 
where  she  leaned  against  the  sloping  bank. 

**A  brave  victory  truly,"  she  murmured, 
bitterly. 

**Had  you  been  a  man,'*  replied  Harold, 
sternly,  "  either  you  or  I  would  now  be  stretched 
lifeless  on  the  road  yonder.  At  my  hands  yon 
have  experienced  no  unnecessary  violence  ;  all 
I  have  done  has  been  rendered  needful  by  my 
knowledge  of  my  duty.  Yoii  bahaved  to  me 
once  as  a  traitor.  I  swore  to  ba  avenged.  I 
have' taken  but  little  vengeance  after JiUl  when  I 
confine  it  to  relieving  you  of  your  papers.  And 
now,  since  time  presses,  let  me  have  them.  I 
must  speed  towards  Nottingham." 

The  young  girl  was  now  sobbing. 

She  had  lost  all  her  assumed  madnest  now, 
and  had  retreated  to  woman's  anre  refuge- 
tears  i 

*'  This  is  a  cruel  victory,*'  she  repeated. 

^  A  necessaiy  one,*'  returned  Ha^ld.  *'  Come 
•^do  not  delay.  Give  me  the  papers,  or  I  must 
take  them.** 

Taking  the  papen  from  her  bosom,  therefore, 
she  delivered  them  to  him. 

Harold  took  them,  placed  them  safely  in  his 
breast,  and  then  his  manner  changed. 

His  voice  softened,  and  taking  a  flask  of 
spirit  from  his  pocket,  he  pressed  some  upon  her 
acceptance. 

"Drink  of  this,**  he  said.  *<  What  I  have  done 
was  neoessary— was  my  duty,  in  fact ;  and  now, 
having  performed  it,  I  can  forgive  you  for  the 
past,  though  had  you  drawn  your  pistol,  I  believe 
yon  would  have  taken  my  life.*' 

The  young  girl  willingly  accepted  the  spirit, 
and  having  drank  some,  looked  up  at  him  with 
a  smile. 

•'  You  are  a  generous  victor,"  she  said,  "  I 
forgive  you  also  for  what  you  have  done.  Only 
grant  me  ojie  favour." 

"And  what  Us  that  r 

**  Let  me  retain  my  horse." 

Harold  thought  for  a  moment. 

She  had  ddiberately  betrayed  him  before. 
Would  it  be  prudent  to  trust  her  now  7 

AVhile  he  was  consulting,  a  step  was  heard 
approaching,  and  the  tall  figure  of  the  armourer 
was  seen  in  the  moonlight,  casting  a  long 
shadow  across  the  road. 

"  I  will  ask  my  friend  yonder  in  regard  to 
what  you  wish,**  said  he.  *'  See  another  of  those 
whom  you  and  the  traitor,  Harry  Martin, 
imagined  safe  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Grace 
Cowley.    It  is  the  armourer,  Frank  Leslie.*' 

**  Impossible  1**  cried  the  young  girl,  in  aston- 
ishment.    "  Impossible  1     I  saw  him  when  I 


quitted  the  house  yonder  in  conversation  with 
Lady  Grace.*' 

•«you  thought  so,"  returned  Harold  ;  •*  but  it 
was  not  he.  Frank  Leslie  is  a  good  and  noble 
man— a  man  who  knows  his  duty,  and  of  a 
generous  and  kindly  disposition  also.  But  there 
exists,  from  some  mysterious  cause,  another 
being,  who,  unlike  him  in  heart,  is  his  image  in 
face  and  form.  He  it  was  whom  you  saw^he 
it  was  who  has  wrought  unheard-of  mischief 
through  his  unfortunate  resemblance  to  a  good 
man.  Black  of  heart,  and  glorying  in  evil, 
he  stalks  about  the  earth  to  blight  and  destroy 
all  he  meets," 

"  Ha,  Harold  T*  exclaimed  the  armourer,  as 
he  approached,  '*  you  have  succeeded,  then  ?** 

*<  1  have.  The  papers  are  safe  here ;  but  this 
lady  desires  me  to  return  her  horse.  Is  it  to  be 
so?" 

'*  I  would  rather  that  you  yourself  retaiaed 
it,'*  replied  Leslie,  *4n  order  that  you  might 
reach  Nottingham  before  any  other  traitors 
could  waylay  you.*' 

"  I  am  faint  and  weary,  sir,*'  pleaded  Emilv 
Fenraven,  '*and  I  fear  to  traverse  yonder  dark 
road  on  foot  I  fought  well  for  my  pi^rs,  and 
what  strength  I  had  is  exhausted." 

**  Well,  then,**  returned  the  armourer,  *<  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  Do  you,  Harold,  pro- 
ceed on  quickly  towards  Holmby  House,  it  is 
now  but  a  mile  or  so  distant.  I  will  remain  at 
yonder  cross-road,  where  all  mtut  pass  who  go 
towards  Holmby,  and  see  that  no  one  follows 
you.  Mount  your  horse,  then,  vonng  damsel, 
and  return  homewards,  and  take  my  advice 
home  with  you :  when  you  doff  that  male  attire, 
doff  it  for  ever ;  it  besomes  you  but  ill,  and  will 
lead  you  into  no  end  of  trouble.*' 

The  young  girl  only  murmured  her  thanks, 
and  proceeded  to  where  her  horse  was  pecking 
the  tall  grass  by  the  roadside. 

Mounting  quickly  to  the  saddle,  she  waved 
her  hand  and  was  about  to  ride  off,  when  the 
armourer  seized  Uie  bridle. 

•*  Not  yet,"  he  said ;  "  let  my  young  friend 
there  start  off  first.  gN^ow,  then,  Harold,  pro- 
ceed on  your  journey— at  Holmby  House  I  will 
rejoin  you.** 

Harpld  then  started  off  at  a  quick  pace,  and, 
though  the  dawn  waa  now  beginning  to  stroggle 
with  the  moonlight,  ho  was  soon  out  of  sieht. 

'*Now,  then,  my  fair  friend,"  said  the 
armourer,  releasing  the  horae  of  the  female  spy, 
"  now,  then,  my  fair  friend,  yon  can  go.  And 
remember,  for  your  own  sake,  the  advice  I  have 
given  you." 

The  young  girl  made  no  reply,  but  sullenly 
rode  off. 

When  she  had  gone  a  few  yards,  she  halted 
and  turned  round  on  her  saddle. 

Then,  suddenly  drawing  her  pistol  from  her 
belt,  she  fired  at  the  armourer. 

In  another  instant  she  was  gone. 

'*  Treacherous  young  spy  I"  cried  Frank 
Leslie,  who  had  stoop^  rapidly  as  he  saw  her 
design ;  **  it  was  a  pity  that  in  the  struggle 
Harold  did  not  aocideutally  kill  her.  A 
woman  is  far  more  dangerous  than  a  man,  for 
you  oannot  battle  with  hef.  Well,  well,  I  will 
keep  a  sharp  look-oat,  for  who  can  tell  that 
she  will  not  make  a  second  attempt  upon  my 
life.    The  trees  yonder  would  afford  excellent 
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will  keep 


pzoteotion  to  a  akulkiiur  traitor, 
further  ofF." 

And  8o  saying,  he  moved  away  from  the 
narrow  high  road  to  the  place  where  the  old 
flnger-po8t  stood  pointing  the  way  to  Notting- 


CHAPTBR  IX. 
THK  KINO  AT  HOLMBY— THE  ORDEB  FOB  THE 
BBMOVAL     TO     LONDON— THE    APPEARANCE 
--  -OF  Iii«.p0STILB  FORCE—THE  BATTLE— THE 

KING'S     SUSPICIONS — THE     HIDDEN     FOBS 

THE  SBCBET  DOOR  AT  ST.  JAMES'S. 

The  continnpd  incarceration  which  King  Charles 
had  now  suffered  had  greatiy  weighed  upon  bis 
spintB,  and  he  had  begun  to  believe  firmJy  that 
»™«  great  evil  was  threatening  him. 

The  gloomy  manners  of  those  who  guarded 
him,  the  refusal  of  all  to  pennit  the  visits  of 
inends,  the  long-continued  captivity,  and  the 
evident  endeavours  of  those  in  authority  in 
London  to  bring  about  his  trial  and  execution, 
made  him  at  length  give  way  to  a  gloomy  kind 
of  terror ;  while  at  other  times  a  calmness  and 
resignation  appeared  to  overcome  all  other 
feelings. 

The  kmg  was  treated  with  every  respect. 

He  had  been  permitted  to  see  his  children  by 
CromweUs  orders,  and  he  was  allowed  also  to 
nde  out  and  hunt. 

hit  *^^^  ^"^  however,  always  accompanied 
w^'k!?!''"'  ?°f®  ^^"^  ""^^  occasion,  i^sons 
who  had  brought  him  letters  from  thequ^  had 
been  intercepted  and  sent  away. 
One  morning,  at  Holmby,  the  king  and  the 

wi?.T?^°®?.  ^^"^  ^^'^  ^^"^  ^  w»^  him 
were  ont  banting. 

.  JS?!.'"**  ^  *  8**^  *^y'»  •PO't.  Md  the  king, 

thef»ctth»thewM»pri«)ner. 

♦h«  ^J?^"^***"*  '"'««*>  "»  long  ™J>.  "d 
the  ranouB  ci«aiiBrt»noeB  connected  wiUi  the 
Hcene.  h^  made  him  for  Ae  tine  imagine  him- 
S^Ji  n*,  ^f^  $f  ^  conttiew,  Md  a.  he 
nwred    Holmby   Howe,    he   wa.    oonTewing 

l^^^'  ^^^  ""*  *•*  ^'  commiMioner.,  wh^ 
a  cnnons  accident  took  place. 
Jmt  ae  th^  were  aboat  to  oiow  •  naitow 

In  his  hand  was  a  letter. 
Ho  sncoe^ed  in  reaching  the  king's  side,  and 
had  just  said  the  words,  ^ 

**  Jb'OB  YOUR  MajiesTT  " 

When  he  was  arrested.' 

prl^H^*"  ^^  *"•"•  *^^d  ^  We  on  inch  an 
SSSir*"  '  **Pi^  ^  •  foreign  legion,  and  he 

w»  a  second  occaiiion,  the   daDchter  of  a 
gentlemw,  in  the  aeighbourhoodf  hSwing  » 

IK**"  •  ^^^  to  see  the  klnjt. 
The  request  waagnmted. 


This  was  also  disaovered  by  the  commissionerst 
and  after  this  the  king  was  more  severely 
watched  than  ever. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Harold  and  the 
armourer  made  their  appearance  at  Holmby 
House  with  the  order  for  the  king's  removal  to 
London. 

The  king  heard  the  news  unmoved. 

"  I  expect  no  better  treatment  than  I  get  from 
such  persons  as  my  enemies  are,''  he  said.  **  If 
they  try  me  it  is  illegal,  so  whatever  judgment 
—good  or  bad— they  come  to,  1  shall  think  just 
the  same." 

"And  pray,  young  sir,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Harold,  <*  when  do  my  judges  sit  T 

*'  I  do  not  know,  sire." 

"  And  are  you  the  captain  they  send  to  convey 
their  king  to  London  V*  he  added,  with  a  sneer, 

Harold  bowed  deprecatingly. 

"  I  am  but  a  messenger,  your  majesty,"  he 
answered. 

"Well,  well,  boy,"  returned  the  king,  "I 
blame  you  not.  They  bring  youths  up  now  to 
despise  all  that^is  good  and  honourable  ;  there- 
fore, you  are  not  justly  answerable.  I  remember 
well  your  face  ;  1  met  you  once  in  less  troublous 
times  near  WhitehalL'^ 

"I  remember  it,  your  majesty,  and  the  horse 
which  your  equerry  was  endeavouring  to  ride." 

"  Yes ;  that  was  the  time.  But  it  does  not 
do,"  he  added,  with  some  emotion,  "to  look 
back  upon  the  past.  I  must  look  to  the  future, 
which  m  this  world  may  be  so  short.  When  do 
I  start  for  London  V*  he  continued,  turning  to 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  were  present. 

"  In  three  days,  your  majesty,"  returned  he. 

The  king  glanced  out  upon  the  smiling 
country. 

"Three  more  days  of  pleasant  pastures  and 
bright  sunlight  and  air  which  seems  to  breathe 
of  freedom,  and  then  London — and  Death  I" 

Taeee  were  the  words  he  murmured  to  himself 
nnheard  by  all  save  Harold. 

Three  days  passed. 

During  tnese  three  days  the  armourer  and  his 
apprentice  remained  at  Holmby  Ho^. 

On  the  third  day,  there  arrived  a  large  de- 
tachment of  soldiers — cavalry,  infantry  and 
artillery. 

The  king  was  placed  in  a  coach,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  tuis  formidable  array  started  for  the 
metropolis. 

To  describe  the  king's  entire  journey  would 
make  but  a  weary  chronicle. 

As  they  approached  London,  however,  there 
were  evidences  that  some  movement  was  con- 
templated, and  this  was  more  especially  the  case 
when  they  neared  the  house  of  Master  Laurence 
near  Martin's  Ferry  House,  where,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  in  the  commencement  of  our 
story  Ben  Firebrace  left  Lizzie  Woodhead  under 
the  care  of  Harry  Martin. 

Several  horsemen  were  seen  nearing  tkem, 
and,  after  a  hurried  glance,  hdlng  away  across 
country. 

Svery  now  and  then  fi*ures  sprang  frt>m 
behind  hedges,  and  scoured  away  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  distance. 

Near  Martin's  Feny,  Colonel  Dalzell,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  convoy,  ordered  a  halt, 
and  had  a  conference  with  his  officers— a  con- 
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ference  at  which  Harold  and  the  armoarer  were 
permitted  to  be  present. 

<*  Gentlemen/'  said  the  colenel,  *^  there  is 
some  attack  meditated  ;  I  feel  sure  of  it.  Now, 
the  question  is,  which  is  the  safer,  to  trust  to 
oar  strength  and  go  forward  as  we  are,  or  resort 
to  stratagem  ?** 

*'If  there  were  an  engagement  the  king 
might  be  shot  by  accident;  stratagem  would 
certainly  be  best," 

"  Allow  iiie  to  suggest  something,  gentlemen," 
said  the  armourer,  respectfully. 

?*  Certainly,  my  friend." 

"I  would  suggest,  then,"  said  Leslie,  ''that 
the  king  should  be  apprised  that  there  is  to  be 
an  attack,  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  and  that  he 
-must  adopt  some  disguise.  He  can  then  go 
forward  on  horseback  with  a  strong  escort, 
wlule  we  can  still  proceed  with  the  coach  in 
our  midat.  By  these  means  we  shall  induce 
our  enemies  to  attack  us,  while  the  king  will  be 
nearly  in  London  ere  they  discoyer  their  error." 

"A  good  suggestion,"  cried  Dakell.  •'  I  Will 
go  to  tne  king  at  ouce,  and  apprise  him  of  your 
idea.    Gentlemen,  await  me  here." 

DaLzell  at  once  left  the  room  in  the  Ferry 
House  where  the  conference  had  been  held. 

He  found  the  king  in  his  coach  partaking  of 
some  refreshment. 

His  majesty  glanced  with  surprise  at  Colonel 
DaUell,  whose  face  betrayed  his  anxiety. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  colonel  ?"  said  Charles, 
cheerfully.  <'  /,  the  prisoner,  seem  more  cheer- 
ful than  my  captor." 

The  colonel  bowed  acquiescingly. 

**True,  your  majesty,"  he  said,  **true  ;  I  have 
just  discovered  a  plot  against  your  life." 

The  king  smiled. 

**  I  fear,"  he  said,  ^'  that  those  to  whom  you 
are  now  taking  me  are  plotting  against  my  life. 
Bat  what  is  this  fresh  danger  7" 

*' Those  to  whom  1  am  conducting  your 
majesty,"  returned  Colonel  Dalzell,  **are,  at 
least,  capable  of  understanding  the  respect  due 
to  one  of  your  exalted  rank.  There  is  a  plot, 
however,  to  sieze  upon  the  person  of  your 
majesty  on  your  road  to  London,  and  carry  you 
to  me  army.  The  army  is,  as  you  quite  know, 
in  Cromwell's  faTour,  and  with  it,  therefore, 
you  hare  no  chance." 

<<  And  how  do  yon  propose  that  I  shall  escape 
this  danger  ?"  said  the  king. 

**  By  a  simple  ruse,"  replied  Colonel  Dalzell, 
who  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  as  the  king's 
eyes  were  upon  him  suspiciously.  '*  Tour 
majesty  can  mount  on  horsebacic,  and  with  a 
few  picked  men,  make  your  way  to  London, 
while  we  proceed  still  in  cuarge  ot  the  coach,  as 
if  it  still  contained  your  majesty.  We  shall  thus 
deceiTe  them." 

Charles  the  First  smiled. 

**  Colonel,"  he  said,  "  I  am  an  old  soldier,  and 
know  well  the  advantage  of  stratagem.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  stratagem  is  not  intended  in 
my  favour  but  in  your  own.  T'ou  are  i^aid 
that  the  attacking  party  may  succeed  in  rescning 
me  from  your  hands,  and  you  therefore  propose 
to  send  me  to  London  by  another  route.  I 
admire  your  policy,  but  remember  I  am  not 
deceived." 

Colonel  Dalzell  endeavoured  to  look  distressed. 

Bat  he  could  not  succeed. 


He  saw  that  the  king  read  his  feelings  rightly. 

*'  Your  majesty  is  severe,"  he  said. 

"  And  correct,"  returned  Charles.  "  However, 
fear  not,  I  shall  not  resist.  You  have  me  in 
your  power,  and  it  would  be  unkingly  and  un» 
dignified  to  resist.  The  only  favour  I  ask  is  a 
simple  one." 

**  And  what  is  that?" 

**  Spare  my  friends." 

Colonel  Dahsell,  who  was  a  fierce  Puritan, 
saw  his  chance  at  once. 

<*  Sire,"  he  daid,  "had  j^ou  adopted  that  policy 
sooner,  you  would  not  at  this  moment  be  where 
you  are." 

Charles  Stuart  remembered  Strafford,  and 
was  silent. 

Within  three  hours  after  he  was  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  safely  lodged  in  St.  James's  Palace. 

Scarcely  meanwhile  had  the  remainder  of  the 
expeditionary  force  moved  on,  than  the  signs  of 
a  coming  attack  became  visible. 

On  the  other  side  of  a  bridge,  named  Batley 
Bridge,  they  saw  a  large  body  of  man  assembled, 
and  as  they  neared  the  atream,  which  was 
spanned  by  ttie  rudely-built  arch,  a  second  body 
of  men  emerged  from  the  wood  at  the  side  of 
the  road  and  formed  behind  them. 

Colonel  Dalzell  took  no  heed  of  them,  but 
passed  on. 

The  coach  was  still  in  the  midst. 

On  reachii^  the  bridge  they  were  met  by  a 
man  on  horseback. 

Colonel  Dalzell  rode  up. 

*'  What  does  this  mean  ?"  he  asked.  •*  What 
is  the  intention  of  this  force,  which  seems  drawn 
up  as  though  for  an  attack  ?" 

'*  I  bring  word  from  the  Duke  of  St.  Leonards," 
returned  the  man,  '*  that  he  demands  the  person 
of  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England,  at  your 
hands." 

Colonel  Dalzell  smiled. 

**  Why  does  he  demand  his  majesty  from  met" 
he  said.    '*  His  majesty  is  not  here.' 

*'He  is  in  yonder  coach,"  replied  the  man, 
doggedly. 

''You  lie,  hound  t"  cried  Dalzell.  ** Take  ae 
to  your  commander.  Halt,  my  men,  until  I 
return." 

In  a  few  moments  Dalzell  was  by  the  duke's 
side. 

<'My  lord,"  he  said,  <'the  king  is  not  with 
us," 

**  I  understand  that  he  is  in  yonder  carriage. " 

**  He  is  not.  Do  you  know  his  majesty  per- 
sonally P" 

"  Heaven  save  him— yes," 

'*  Then  my  men  shall  defile  before  yon^you 
shall  search  the  coach,  and  thus  needless  blood- 
shed will  be  spared." 

The  duke  stared, 

**  You  fancy  this  to  be  a  ruse,"  said  the 
colonel,  with  a  smile. 

"I  do— plainly,  or  my  information  mast  be 
sadly  defective." 

''Well,  it  U  a  rns?,  but  not  such  as  you 
imagine.  His  majesty  is  not  here ;  by  this 
time  he  h9s  reached  London,  and  is  safely 
housed  in  St.  James's.  I  heard  of  yonr proposed 
attack,  and,  like  a  good  soldier,  took  strategic 
measures  against  it." 

The  duke's  countenance  changed. 

"  I  have  been  out-generalled,"  he  said  j  "  how- 
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eTer,  I  accept  your  offer.  It  ib  alwajs  as  well  to 
be  sare." 

"  Veiy  weU,  my  lord,"  Raid  the  colonel,  Sow- 
ing, and  retaining  to  his  men. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  duke  fonnd 
Dal^ell's  words  correct,  and  was  compelled  to 
ride  off  discomfited,  at  the  head  of  nis  large 
force. 


CHAPTER  X, 

SIMON  LAWLEBB  AND  THE  ALSATIAN— HIS  IN- 
TKBViEW  WITH  CBOMWKLL— THK  FLIGHT  OF 
TIME— THE  SHABPENING  OP  THE  SWOBD  OP 
V^ENQEANCE  ! 

We  come  now  to  that  time  which  tells  as  of  a 
nation's  wrath,  wreaked  upon  a  king  whom'  it 
deemed  nnworthy. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  details 
of  that  scene  which  told  so  bitter  and  severe  a 
lesson  to  kings  throughout  the  world,  we  must 
return  to  Simon  Lawless,  whom  we  left,  it  will 
be  remembered,  in  the  hands  of  the  cowardly, 
but  bloodthirsty,  Alsatian. 

Gliding  behind  Simon,  it  will  be  remembered, 
with  the  noiselessneas  and  cowardice  of  the 
snake,  the  ruffian  watched  for  an  opportunity, 
when  the  thick  darkness  enveloped  everything, 
and  then  rushed  suddenly  upon  his  unsuspect- 
ing assailant. 

In  his  hand  gleamed  the  blade  of  a  long,  keen 
knife — a  knife  of  many  murders. 

A  strange  Providence  semed  to  watch  over  the 
one  who  had  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the 
avenger  of  England's  wrongs. 

Just  as  the  knife  was  about  to  bury  itself  into 
his  flesh,  he  stumbled  forward  and  fell. 

The  knife  descended  truly. 

But  there  was  nothing  to  receive  its  bright 
blade. 

With  a  loud  curse,  the  Alsatian  rolled  forward 
and  came  in  contact  with  the  wall,  just  as  Simon 
Lawless  rose  to  his  feet. 

Lawless  took  but  one  glance. 

In  the  darkness  he  could  not  recognise  his 
adversary. 

Springing  forward,  however,  he  seized  his  un- 
known foe  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  him  to- 
wards a  spot  where  a  lamp  shed  its  light  over 
the  road. 

Then  he  saw  his  face. 

«<  Ah  1"  he  cried.  "  It  is  you,  villain  1  Defend 
yourself,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  I  Assas- 
sin, fight  for  your  life !" 

The  Alsatian  bully  trembled  with  intense 
alarm. 

In  vain  he  looked  from  side  to  side  of  the 
road. 

No  help  was  near. 

No  ohanoe  of  escape  was  open  to  him. 

"  Mercy !"  he  ejaculated. 

Simon  laughed  aloud  as  he  drew  forth  his 
blight  blade. 

"  Biercy  you  ask  for  when  I  have  but  just 
detected  you  in  an  attempt  on  my  life.  I  will 
grant  to  you  the  same  mercy  you  would  have 
extended  to  me/' 

"  I  have  been  sent  by  others." 

"Name  them!" 


"I  dare  not" 

"  Then  die,  ruffian  I" 

Swinging  his  sword  around  his  head,  Simon 
Lawless  prepared  to  deal  a  death-blow.  « 

But  Captain  Laekland  was  not  thus  to  be 
taken  by  surprise. 

He  was  a  coward,  as  we  have  before  seen. 

But  he  had  now  his  life  to  defend. 

Drawing  his  sword,  therefore,  he  prepared  to 
do  battle  for  his  life. 

It  was  a  desperate  fight. 

The  dwellers  in  the  houses  heard  the  noise, 
and  glanced  out  of  their  windows. 

But  no  one  interfered. 

Fights  in  the  street  were*too  frequent  to  call, 
for  any  special  notice. 

So  they  fought  on  unmolested.  , 

The  captain,'  who  *really  understood  how  to 
fight,  took  courage  as  time  passed,  and  he  re- 
mained unwounded;  and  Simon  Lawless,  in 
spite  of  the  Alsatian's  cowardice,  soon  found  he 
had  no  mean  foe  to  contend  with. 

He  had  no  need,  however,  to  fear  any  danger 
to  himself. 

With  all  his  desperate  thrusts  and  parries  the 
captain  was  not  seeking  to  injure  his  adversary, 
but  to  save  himself. 

So  between  the  blows  he  kept  his  eye  around 
him,  seeking  an  opportunity  of  flight. 

Gradually  he  gave  ground. 

His  object  was  plain. 

Not  far  from  the  scene  of  conflict  was  a  narrow 
lane,  which  led  towards  the  river,  and  down  this 
he  resolved  to  fly. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  unevenness  of  his 
footing  told  him  that  he  had  quitted  the  pave- 
ment, and  turning,  then,  hurriedly,  before  Simon 
Lawless  knew  what  was  his  intention,  he  fled 
away  down  the  dark  lane. 

"  Stop,  coward  !"  cried  Lawless, 

It  was  in  vain. 

Flying  for  life,  as  he  was,  Laekland  seemed 
to  possess  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  only  chance  of  catching  him  was  when 
he  reached  the  river^s  bank,  as  there  might 
there  be  a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  boat  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

On,  therefore,  he  sped  after  his  cowardly  foe, 
and  had  nearly  reached  the  river's  brink,  when 
a  number  of  rollicking  spirits  came  shouting 
and  singing. 

They  had  evidently  been  indulging  pretty 
freely  in  drink,  and  were  prepared  for  any 
amount  of  fun  or  fight. 

They  saw  Simon  Lawless  in  a  moment  run- 
ning along  with  his  naked  sword  gleaming  in 
the  dull  light  of  the  lamps. 

*^  Here  is  a  madman  or  an  assassin  I"  shouted 
one  of  their  number.  **Let  us  close  round 
him." 

Bushing  across  the  narrow  roadway,  they 
accordingly  hemmed  Simon  in. 

**  Where  go  you  ?"  demanded  one. 

"  In  pursuit  of  a  murderer." 

"MThereisheP" 

*<  Ah,  ah  !  it  is  some  love  chase.  Here,  come, 
my  angiy  friend,  join  us  and  be  merry,"  cried 
one  of  them. 

'*  No,  no,  by  Heavens !"  shouted  another,  be- 
coming, as  it  were,  suddenly  sober.  ''It  is 
Simon  Lawless  t  We  must  kill  him  1  Boys, 
stand  aside  while  I  try  the  edge  of  his  sword." 


ITOTICB.— AirOTHXB  BlAUTIFUZi  FIOTUBB,  PBINTBD   IN  BXWS  CX)L0trB8, 
WAS  aiVEN  AWAT  WITH  No.  28.        Othen  wiU  follow  to  a  few  WMka. 
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THE    K1N(J  8    VISION. 


Simon  Lawless  knew  the  voice  well. 
It  waa  that  of  Leicester,  the  sham  apprentice. 
*  ii^i^  be  remembered  that,  after  the  murder 
of  Radstock  upon  the  river,  Leicester  fell  into 
No.  28. 


the  hands  of  a  rough  crew,  who  suggested  cast- 
ing  him  into  the  river. 

He  was  saved,  however,  and  was  onoe  more 
enabled  to  commence  his  career  of  villany. 
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We  have  Been  hia  adyeDtare  with  Lord  Bay* 
mond. 

We  have  seen  him  acting  the  common  footpad 
and  ara^Bsin ;  and  now,  after  the  diaappearance 
of  his  fellow  traitor,  he  had  once  more  returned 
to  London. 

The  0cion  of  a  nohle  hoose,  he  was  yet  reck- 
leM  and  debased. 

It  mattered  little  to  him  how  he  obtained  his 
living. 

All  he  cared  for  waa  the  gay  and  libertine  life 
of  London,  and  this  being  out  of  hit  reach  nn- 
lesa  he  lived  basely  on  others,  he  adopted  this 
plan. 

Those  who  were  with  him  now,  and  were 
forming  the  ring  round  Simon  Lawless,  were 
reckless  young  spendthrifts,  who  had  contrived 
to  avoid  the  turmoil  of  the  times,  and,  by  keep- 
ing from  any  junction  with  either  pai  ty,  had 
managed  to  preserve  enough  property  to  enable 
them  to  keep  on  their  mad  way  of  pleasure  un- 
checked. 

"Ah I  Leicester  1"  cried  Simcn,  "proscribed 
traitor  1  I  know  you  all  1  Ton  have  ventured 
to  London  but  to  court  your  own  destruction." 

Leicester  had  been  drinking  freely. 

His  face  was  flushed  and  hia  brain  waa  on  fire. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  he  cried,  "  hear  you  that,  boya  ?" 

The  rollicking  crew  laughed  alsa 

"Yep,"  continued  Leicester,  **thia  man  says 
that  I  am  courting  my  destmction,  whereaa  he 
atands  one  to  eight.  At  it,  then,  my  brave 
enemy,  and  while  we  play  with  these  sharp  toys, 
make  your  peace  with  heaven  I" 

Simon  made  no  reply  to  thia  idle  boaat. 

Placing  hia  back  firmly  against  the  wall,  he 
took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  drunken  royaterera 
around  him,  and  then  made  a  plunge  forward. 

Leicester  aoon  found  himself  engaged  with  no 
mean  adversary. 

Calm  in  his  belief  in  destiny,  firm  in  hia  con- 
viction that  there  waa  a  great  and  terrible  taak 
before  him,  Lawless  fought  like  one  having  a 
charmed  life. 

And  such  a  life  seemed  truly  his. 

The  swords  claahed  and  gleamed  about  like 
living  things. 

Yet  he  remained  un wounded. 

Again  and  again  Leiceater  received  a  alight 
touch. 

But  not  even  a  acratch  fell  to  the  lot  of  Simon. 

Presently,  Leiceater,  whose  braia  was  now 
becoming  more  than  ever  infuriated  with  wine, 
began  to  fight  wildly. 

With  wild  imprecations,  he  plunged  hither 
an'ltkftfi^lv  striving  to  take  Simon  at  a  diaad- 
vanlage,  rafcer  than  beat  him  in  fair  fight. 

Of  thia  Lawless  soon  took  advantage. 

Ere  one  of  the  friends  of  the  drunken  assassin 
coold  interfere  to  aid  him,  Simon*s  sword 
gleamed  in  a  quick,  straight  thrust,  and  passed 
through  the  chest  of  his  adversary,  just  beneath 
the  shoulder. 

The  sight  of  the  young  man  falling,  bathed  in 
blood,  somewhat  sobered  his  friends. 

With  a  cry  of  rage,  they  drew  their  swords, 
and  began  to  dose  round  in  a  more  narrow 
circle. 

"  Stand  back  1**  cried  Lawless,  waving  his 
sword,  now  stained  with  blood,  high  over  hia 
head,  *'  atand  back,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you  1    Give  way,  there,  and  let  me  pasa  on  to- 


wards the  river,  nnleaayon  want  to  ahaxethe 
fate  of  your  raah  friend  there  1  Give  way,  I 
Bay,  and  quickly  1" 

The  atem  and  dauntleaa  manner  in  which  he 
addressed  them  damped  their  ardour  for  a 
moment,  and  they  drew  back  into  a  wider  circle, 
still  keeping  the  pointa  of  their  aworde,  how- 
ever, menacingly  before  them. 

A  minute'a  thought,  however,  aufflced  to  tell 
them  what  cowarda  they  were  to  ahrink  back 
before  one  brave  man,  and  they  were  juat  about 
to  commence  a  aimultaneoua  attack,  when  the 
gleam  of  lanterna  illumined  the  corner  of  the 
atreet,  and  a  atrong  body  of  the  watch  made 
their  appearance. 

The  explanation  of  thia  waa  simple. 

Rouaed  by  the  claah  of  ateel,  aeveral  of  the 
neighboura  had  thrown  up  their  windowa,  un- 
obaerved  by  those  who  were  heart  and  aoul  in 
the  combat. 

One  of  theae,  more  ventureaome  and  practical 
than  the  reat^  had  left  hia  houae  and  given 
notice  of  the  brawl  at  the  neareat  watch -houae. 

« The  watch  I  the  watch  I"  cried  the  roy- 
aterera. "Knock  out  their  lanterna,  and  then 
run  them  through  !'* 

Simon'a  road  was  now  clear. 

But  he  would  not  eacape. 

He  had  heard  the  cowardly  proposal  of  Lei- 
cester's friends,  and  he  resolved  to  assist  those 
who  had  arrived  so  opportunely  to  his  rescue. 

**What  means  thia,  gentlemen?"  cried  the 
leader  of  the  watch.  *<  A  dead  man  1  Who  slew 
himr 

^*  Yonder  fellow  attacked  him.  He  is  not 
dead  yet,  however,  though  the  breath  is  nearly 
out  of  him.  Take  the  villain  into  custody,*' 
said  one  of  the  drunken  crew. 

Simcn  turned  to  the  watch. 

<*  You  see,*'  he  said,  **  I  am  one  against  eight. 
They  attacked  me  when  I  waa  pursuing  an 
aasassin,  and  their  leader  has  fallen.  Take 
them,  rather,  to  the  lock-up,  that  they  may  give 
an  account  of  themselves. 

A  loud  chorus  of  laughter  from  Leicester*a 
frienda  waa  the  answer  to  this  speech,  and  again 
the  barrier  of  swords  was  raised. 

But  the  watch  were  prepared  for  emergenciea. 

While  one  of  their  number  rushed  off  to  pro- 
cure further  aaaiatance,  they  drew  from  beneath 
their  cloaka  abort,  strong,  thick  aworda,  and 
ranged  themaelvea  across  the  street. 

**  Now,  then,  my  pretty  gentlemen,"  cried  the 
leader,  *'  you  either  give  up  your  weapons,  and 
come  with  up,  or  we  wiU  keep  you  here  until 
those  come  who  will  make  yru." 

"  Begg  rly  knave  I  low-born  hound  I"  cried 
one  of  the  oystercrs,  making  a  blow  at  him 
with  hisswotJ. 

But  he  waa  well  met. 

The  leader  of  the  watch  parried  the  blow 
with  hia  short  aword. 

<'  Beggarly  hound  in  your  teeth  1"  he  aaid. 
"  I'll  ahow  you  that  the  sons  of  the  people  can 
hold  their  own  against  you  cavaliers  any  day. 
On  boys,  and  at  them  !  If  they  will  not  yield 
cut  them  down  !" 

The  fi}>ht  now  became  general. 

Nothing  was  heard  but  the  clashing  of  swords 
—the  oaths  of  the  combatants^  the  cries  of  the 
wounded. 
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From  Beyeral  windows  men  and  women  in 
their  night  dresses  leaned  to  watch  the  fight. 

Presently  another  batch  of  gleaming  lanterns 
was  seen  at  the  comer  of  the  river  lane. 

Then  the  quick  trampling  of  feet  was  heard, 
and  about  thirty  soldiers  came  runaing  down 
the  street. 

Fighting  was  no  longer  of  use. 

The  roysterers,  many  of  whom  were  severely 
wounded,  had  to  yield  at  last,  and,  after  raising 
up  the  body  of  Leicester  from  the  blood-stained 
stones,  the  watch  and  their  prisoners  made  to- 
wards the  watch-house. 

Feeling  assured  that  all  pursuit  of  the  Alsatian, 
Captain  Lackland,  was  useless,  Simon  Lawless 
accompanied  them. 

At  the  lock-up  he  gave  his  own  Tersion  of  the 
fight,  and  his  name,  together  with  the  watch- 
word, which  was  his  saieguard  always  in  old 
London. 

Then,  while  tlie  cavaliers  were  placed  under 
lock  and  key,  he  pursued  his  journey. 

We  need  not  describe  this  journey  or  the  in- 
terview with  Cromwell  which  formed  its  termi- 
nation. 

-  We  have  already  seen  that  the  king  was 
brought  to  London,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
understood  that  Oliver  Cromwell  acceded  wil- 
lingly to  the  terms  of  the  letter  which  Colonel 
Ireton,  Kasebrigg,  and  the  others  sent  to  him  by 
the  hands  of  Simon  Lawless. 

Time  a^ain  has  flown  by. 

With  Simon  Lawless  it  has  fared  in  the  same 
way  as  it  has  fared  with  the  king  the  Commons, 
and  the  people. 

He  has  watched  and  waited. 

In  his  mind  was  the  idea  fixed  still — that  lie 
was  to  strike  the  blow  which  was  to  achieve 
England*8  freedom  and  greatness. 

It  was  one  evening  towards  the  close  of  night 
that  the  king,  who,  now  in  St.  James's  Pal^e, 
watched  and  waited  with  the  rest  who  were 
seated  in  his  room. 

The  room  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  one. 

Yet  he  had  wished  to  be  alone. 

The  moon  poured  in  through  the  casement, 
and  shone  in  weird  patches  on  the  floor  and  on 
the  suits  of  armour  which  stood  grim  and  silent 
round  him. 

Without  could  be  heard  the  plashing  of  the 
river  and  the  voices  of  sentinels  and  other 
murmurs  from  the  great  city. 

Yet  he  preferred  being  alone. 

Alone— without  his  guards— he  would  be  a 
king  once  more. 

The  past  was  in  review  before  him — ^the  plea- 
sant past  which  had  never  foreshadowed  any  of 
the  horrors  of  to-day. 

But,  amid  all  this,  there  was  another  vision 
which  came  to  disturb  his  peace. 

The  vision  was  one  which  many  times  before 
had  been  dimly  shadowed  forth  before  his  eyes. 

This  time  there  was  no  dimness. 

It  was  all  terrible  reality. 

Sitting  in  his  chair  near  the  wood  fire,  whose 
merry  fiames  lapped  up  the  broad  chimney,  he 
had  seen  portraits  of  old  friends,  betrayed  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  were  never  friends. 

And,  more  than  all,  he  had  seen  Strafford— the 
victim  of  a  terrible  injustice— the  one  of  all 
others  whom  ho  mourned  the  most. 

Then  turning  from  the  fire,  to  avoid,  as  it 


were,  the  faces  of  those  whom  he  mourned,  now 
that  he  could  not  save  them,  he  saw  a  vision 
more  terrible  still. 

Upon  the  dark  wall  opposite  to  him  there 
appeared  a  cloud  of  white  vapour. 

Then  this  resolved  Itself  into  a  clear  trans- 
parency. 

And  on  this  transparency  there  came  a  number 
of  small  figures. 

These  faded  away  one  by  one. 

Yet  Charles  knew  them  all. 

Headed  by  Strafford  they  marched  past. 

Like  the  ghosts  in  Hamlet,  **  they  came  like 
shadows,  and  so  departed." 

Friends  destroyed— friends  cast  from  favour- 
friends  sacrificed. 

And  as  a  finale  to  the  procession,  came  his 
own  form,  beckoning  frantically  to  them  to  come 
back. 

But  in  vain. 

As  we^  might  he  call  on  Time  to  stay  its  ad- 
vance, as  to  endeavour  to  recall  those  whom  his 
tyranny  or  his  weakness  had  consigned  to  de- 
struction. 

Then  the  vision  changed  again. 

A  third  figure  came  on  the  scene. 

Tub  Hbadsman,  masked,  and  leaning  with 
one  hand  on  his  axe,  stood  pointing  with  the 
other  to  the  block  ! 

Then  the  vision  disappeared,  and  Charles  was 
once  more  alone. 

He  had  scarcely  awoke,  as  it  were,  from  this 
terrible  dream,  when  a  knock  at  the  door  aroused 
him. 

He  had  just  time  to  say  *<  Enter,"  and  to  rise, 
when  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  masked 
man  entered. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  KINa  AND  THE  UNENOWK— A  TALE  OF 
WRONG  —  STBAPPOBD  AGAIN  —  CHABLKS'S 
TEBBOB— THE  YISIOK  ONCE  MOBB  — THE 
WOBDS  OF  DOOM. 

The  king  rose,  and  remained  standing  while 
the  masked  figure  advanced  slowly  and  solemnly 
towards  him. 

**  Who  are  you  who  comes  uncovered  before 
the  king?"  asked  Charles. 

*<  One  who  desires  for  the  present  to  be  un- 
known,** returned  the  other ;  "  but  enough  of 
that.  I  come  not  here  for  the  sake  of  courtesy. 
I  come  to  speak  of  stem  duty— to  call  upon  you 
for  reparation  for  the  past»  or  to  warn  you  of 
approaching  doom.*' 

The  king^s  lip  curled  in  contempt 

The  language  seemed  truly  like  that  of  aU  the 
Puritans  of  the  day,  who  delighted  in  nothing 
so  much  as  gloomy  and  wild  presentiments. 

<*  I  am  a  prisoner,"  said  the  king ;  "  I  can 
redress  no  wrong." 

"  You  can.  Yon  can  restore  to  the  friends  of 
the  murdered  the  treasure  you  stole  from  them.** 

«  Enough  of  this,*'  said  the  king,  sternly.  ^<  I 
like  not  enigmas.  Speak  plainly,  or  I  will 
decline  all  converse  with  you.** 

"  Well,  then,*'  returned  the  masked  figure,  "  I 
mZ/ speak  leas  in  riddles ;  but  I  doubt  much  if 
by  so  doing  I  shall  increase  your  courage.  In 
the  first  place  I  will  unmask.'* 

Raising  his  hands  slowly,  as  if  consdona  that 
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he  was  about  to  make  an  astoanding  reyelation, 
he  removed  his  domino. 

To  hif  friends  the  faee  was  that -of  Simon 
Lawleea. 

To  the  king  it  bronght  another  recognition. 

"Stridlordr'  he  mormured,  in  undisgaised 
fear. 

Simon  Lawless  smiled. 

«  No,**  he  said,  <'not  Strafford ;  bnt  one  whom 
Natare  has  made  like  him,  and  who  has  before 
him  the  task  of  ayenging  him." 

"  Who  are  you,  then  ?" 

<<I  am  Simon  Lawless— Strafford's  foster- 
brother,*' 

**  And  what  want  you  V* 

*<  I  will  tell  yon.  There  was  one  who  in  his 
early  youth  was  loved  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
when,  under  his  simple  name  of  Wentwortb, 
he  roamed  among  the  country  meadows  with  me. 
With  his  rise,  she  rose  also ;  with  his  fall,  she 
fell." 

"Not  through  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Charles  Stuart.  I  hare  seen  your 
writing,"  said  Lawless,  solemnly;  "deny  it 
not." 

•<  I  remember  it  not." 

"  Your  memory  strangely  fails  you,  then.  I 
will  remind  you.  The  young  girl's  name  was  Rose 
Lauderdale.  When  Strafford  rose,  her  father 
became  constable  of  Haworth  Castle ;  when  Straf- 
ford fell,  one  who  had  advised  his  most  unjust  and 
cruel  execution,  said — *  Sweep  away  also  those 
persons  who  plotted  with  Strafford  against  you.* 
You  pleaded  for  him— you  did  not  plead  for 
them.  Glad  to  escape,  perhaps,  from  the  re- 
membrance of  the  one  whom  you  had  so  much 
injured,  you  gave  the  place  of  constable  to 
another,  and  took  from  Strafford's  friends  the 
power  of  ever  holding  such  office  again.*' 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do?"  asked  the 
king,  feebly. 

"  I  would  have  you  restore  to  them  all." 

**  I  cannot ;  you  know  it.    I  am  powerless." 

Lawless  smiled. 

"I  know  it"  he  said,  "and,  therefore  I  tri- 
umph.   Bat,  I  need  more  than  this.** 

"  Speak  on,"  returned  the  king,  gazing  moodily 
into  the  fire. 

"I  will  speak.  Eight  years  ago  one  Thomas 
Lawless  was  hanged,  and,  when  he  was  dead,  his 
head  was  cut  off  and  placed  on  London  Bridge. 
That  man  was  7wy  father.*' 

"Well,"  said  the  king,  uneasily,  "he  must 
have  been  guilty  of  some  outrageous  crime.*' 

"  The  crime  of  being  a  good  father,  A  noble 
of  this  court  insulted  his  daughter,  my  sister ; 
my  father  thrashed  him,  and  flung  him  like  a 
dog  to  drown  in  the  river.  He  was  saved — 
saved  to  pollute  this  very  palace  with  his  pre- 
sence. In  course  of  time  he  told  you  that  my 
father  was  a  conspiring  traitor.  You  disbelieved 
it.  He  then  threatened  to  retire  to  the  north 
and  join  the  disaffected.  You  then  yielded,  and 
sacrificed  my  father's  life  for  your  own  safety. »♦ 

Charles  Stuart  trembled. 

Then  he  sprang  up. 

"  What  want  you  ?"  he  cried.  "  Are  you  sent 
here  to  murder  me  in  secret  ?" 

Simon  smiled. 

"No,  no,"  he  said;  "your  death  will  take 
place  in  the  light  of  day.  England  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  shall  know  of  it.    No, 


Charles  Stuart,  I  am  not  here  an  assassin  ;  I 
come  to  ask  you  to  restore  to  me  the  keys  of  my 
father's  house  near  the  Strand,  and  to  tell  me 
also  whither  Rose  Lauderdale  has  fled." 

"Rose  Lauderdale,"  returned  the  king, 
solemnly,  "  has  fled  whither  you  cannot  follow 
her.    She  is  dead." 

For  an  instant  the  face  of  Simon  Lawless  was 
convulsed  with  emotion. 

"Dead,  alas!"  he  murmured.  "Her  heart, 
then,  poor  girl,  was  broken.*' 

Then  he  turned  again  to  Charles. 

"  And  now,  King  Charles,  what,  for  all  these 
things,  do  you  expect  from  Heaven  or  from 
England?** 

The  king  heard  his  words,  and  became  ghastly 
pale.  But  it  was  not  because  of  what  Simon 
had  uttered. 

It  was  because  at  the  moment  of  the  utter- 
ance the  terrible  vision  bad  once  more  appeared 
—THE  Axe,  the  Block,  and  the  Headshai? 
— as  if  to  corroborate  the  words  of  the  gloomy 
man  who  stood  beside  him,  and  spoke  to  him  so 
solemnly  of  the  past  and  future. 

"  What  see  you  ?'*  said  Lawless,  pointing  to 
the  spot  on  which  the  king's  eyes  were  riveted. 
"  Is  your  fate  written  there  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  muttered  the  king,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  sinking  back  into 
his  chair,  "  I  know  not.  Ask  me  no  more,  bnt 
leave  me.'" 

*^No,**  returned  Lawless.  "Where  are  the 
keys  ?" 

"  The  keys,  aye,  the  keys.  Bring  me  pen  and 
ink,  and  I  will  give  you  the  order." 

Simon  walked  to  the  door,  and  spoke  to  the 
guard  without. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  necessary  materials  were 
bronght  in,  and  the  king  wrote  out  with  a 
trembling  hand  the  required  order. 

"Here,"  he  said,  handing  it  to  Simon,  "here' 
is  an  order  to  Lord  Henry  Littleton  ;  you  know 
well  his  house.  You  remember,  no  dotibt,  the 
place  where  so  terrific  a  vengeance  was  en- 
deavoured to  be  wreaked  upon  you  ?'* 

"I  do." 

"He  lives  in  that  house,  and,  on  your  de- 
manding them,  will,  no  doubt,  deliver  up  to  you 
the  keys.  I  know  not  how  far  my  power  now 
extends,  but,  doubtless,  I  have  yet  enough  of  it 
left  to  carry  through  so  simple  a  thing  as  this.*' 

"  No  treachery,  I  trust,  sire  ?" 

"  None ;  you  need  fear  none.  Take  it  and 
leave  me," 

"  To  meet  again.    Farewell" 

With  these  words,  spoken  solemnly,  Simon 
Lawless  turned  away,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
king  was  again  alone. 

"  How  I  dread  that  man,"  muttered  Charles 
Stuart,  as  he  gazed  again  at  the  faces  in  the 
fire.  "  If  ever  I  die  that  man  will  be  my  execu- 
tioner," 

CHAPTER  XU. 
the  masked  lady— the  paiby  footsteps— 
THE  emerald  niNa  — the  PLiaRT— the 

MYSTERY— nelly     DYSER     IN     DANGER  — 
QUELP'S  NEW  PLOT  OP  EVIL. 

On  quitting  the  palace  Simon  Lawless  proceeded 
at  a  rapid  pace  along  the  road  towards  the  city 
of  London. 
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Discarding  the  mask  which  he  had  worn 
daring  his  stay  at  the  palace,  he  proceeded  on 
at  a  rapid  pace,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  but  making  towards  that  hoase  near  the 
Tower  which  contained  all  that  was  dear  to  him 
in  life. 

He  had  not  walked  far,  howeyer,  when  he 
became  conadoos  that  he  was  followed. 

A  light  footstep,  it  was  like  that  of  a  young 
girl. 

And  jet,  when  he  gazed  ronnd,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen. 

"  It  is  fancy,*'  he  murmured,  and  passed  on 
his  way  once  more. 

But  again  came  the  sound. 

Quicker  and  quicker. 

For  some  time  he  held  on  his  way  deter* 
minedly. 

BvLt,  on  reaching  a  place  where  the  dull  light 
of  an  oil-lamp  illumined  the  street,  he  stopped 
and  remained  stationary,  with  his  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  bis  face  turned  towards 
the  place  whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 

The  sounds  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  now, 
and,  as  they  came  closer,  he  could  see  the  form 
of  a  woman  approaching  him. 

She  hurried  more  on  seeing  that  he  had 
stopped,  and,  when  she  had  reached  the  spot 
where  he  stoo  J,  he  saw  that  the  was  masked. 

<*  Simon  Lawless,"  she  said,  "  I  desire  a  word 
with  you." 

He  glanced  at  her  in  surprise. 

She  was  evidently  young. 

Her  hair  was  brown ^a  bright^  glossy  brown — 
and  her  tight-fitting  dress  gave  evidences  of  a 
plump,  rounded  figore,  and  a  beautifully  moulded 
bust ;  not  that  of  a  woman  of  mature  years,  but 
that  of  a  young  maiden  just  budding  into 
womanhood. 

Her  form  and  her  voice  were  both  unknown 
to  him. 

At  any  rate  they  were  so  disguised  as  to  be 
unrecognisable. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  for  7"  he  said. 

"I  have  something  here  for  you,"  she 
answered  ;  *4t  is  from  one  who  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  you ;  who  has  not  the 
chance  of  telling  you  how  much  she  admires 
you  in  the  p  ist,  and  how  much  she  hopes  from 
you  in  the  future." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Simon,  with  bitterness.  "  May 
I  not  even  know  my  fair  friend's  name  ?'* 

"I  cannot — I  dare  not  reveal  it,**  cried  the 
lady,  eagerly.  "  But  I  may  say  that  what  she 
sends  you  this  token  for  mostly,  is  your  punish- 
ment of  Leicester.** 

"  Is  he  dead?*'  asked  Simon. 

"  He  is  not ;  but  he  will  never  more  draw 
sword  against  any.** 

"And  what  is  this  token  V 

"  A  ring— an  emerald  ring.  See,  here  it  is. 
The  device  which  is  on  it  is  short  and  simple — 
*Fbom  the  Faithful  to  the  Faithful.' *' 

She  offered  it  to  him  in  a  graceful,  winning 
manner. 

Its  green  stone  glittered  brightly  iu  the  lamp- 
light. 

Tct  he  hesitated  to  accopt  it. 

What  if  it  were  a  trap  1 

What  if  it  were  some  new  invention  of  his 
enemies  to  lure  him  to  destruction  I 


"What  do  you  fear?"  she  asked,  in  a  sweet, 
tender  voice. 

"  I  fear  treachery.'* 

She  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  Treachery  1'*  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  depreca- 
tion ;  "  then  pray  do  not  accept  it.  The  one 
from  whom  I  bring  the  token  would  be  loth, 
indeed,  to  force  it  upon  you.  What  is  given  in 
good  faith  she  would  not  wish  to  be  taken  with 
suspicion.*' 

"  What  proof  have  I  ?** 

**  A  lady's  word— a  lady's  honour,"  returned 
the  mysterious  woman  ;  "  but  I  will  say  no  more. 
When  next  the  Man  Without  a  Name  crosses 
your  path,  tell  him  the  motto  which  I  have  read 
to  you,  and  ask  him  whether  you  did  right  to 
refuse  the  symbol  of  friendship.*' 

Simon  Lawless  hesitated  no  longer. 

Again  Destiny  swayed  him. 

'^  I  am  fated,"  thought  he,  "  to  be  the  one  who 
is  to  rid  England  of  its  tyrant,  and  this  ring 
can  have  no  power  to  harm  me." 

"  Give  it  to  me,  lady,"  he  said,  aloud ;  "  I  will 
wear  it  in  good  faith !" 

The  lady  offered  it  once  more,  and  Simon  took 
it,  and  placed  it  on  his  finger. 

''  I  will  wear  this,  as  I  have  said,"  he  repeated, 
"  and  may  this  hand  which  has  given  it  me  feel 
for  ever  tiiis  kiss  upon  it  burning — burning  until 
it  is  withered  and  worn  away,  if  you  deceive 
me." 

He  raised  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  imprinted 
upon  it  a  kiss. 

Then  he  turned  and  went. 

The  lady  watched  him  until  he  disappeared. 

"  Ah  I"  she  muttered ;  **  ah !  Simon  Lawless, 
the  seal  of  death  is  now  upon  you.  I  fear  not 
now  that  my  revenge  will  not  be  completed.** 

Simon  walked  on  unconscious  of  evil,  and 
took  his  way  towards  his  home  once  more. 

Leaving  him  to  pursue  his  path,  with  the  wing 
of  the  Destroying  Angel  hovering,  as  it  were, 
over  him,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  accompany 
us  to  the  house  of  Harrok  Dyser,  the  mounte- 
bank. 

We  have  never  yet  explained  to  our  readers 
how  it  was  that  the  old  man  was  restored  to 
life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Peter  Quelf 
the  dwarf  committed  his  wholesale  murders  in 
the  mountebank's  hoase,  Harrok  Dyser  him- 
self was  supposed  to  be  killed,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  be  mortally  wounded. 

His  body  was  thrown  into  the  boat,  and  he 
was  carried,  wounded  and  bleeding,  down  the 
river. 

Life,  however,  was  strong  within  him. 

When  left  at  last  by  his  captors,  to  die  or  re- 
cover, as  he  might,  in  the  old  dilapidated  barn, 
where  they  assembled,  after  the  hideous  scene 
of  murder  and  plunder,  he  contrived  to  crawl 
away,  and  having  made  his  way  to  a  farm-house, 
he  was  tended  with  every  care,  and  was  at  length 
restored  sufficiently  to  proceed  to  London. 

Nelly,  when  rescued  by  Harold  Fordyce  and 
Max  Bowden  from  the  clutches  of  Peter  Quelf, 
the  dwarf,  was  placed,  as  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect, in  the  house  of  Bowden's  mother,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  meeting  on  London  Bridge— when 
Harrok  Dyser  saved  Max  from  the  crime 
which  a  false  friend  endeavoured  to  put  upon 
him— that  he  knew  where  his  daughter  was. 
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When  Max  Bowden  awoke  on  the  following 
morning,  he  gazed  about  him  like  one  bereft  of 

SeDBC. 

The  effect  of  the  dragged  drink  forced  npon 
him  by  his  companion  oi  the  preTioaa  eycning, 
had  worn  oS  truly,  but  it  had  left  behind  it  a 
dull,  leaden,  heavy  feeling,  a  lassitade  and  a 
weakness  which  was  insupportable. 

He  glanced  round  again  and  aga'n. 

Bverything  was  strange. 

Where  could  he  be  7 

He  almost  feared  to  rise  and  approach  the 
door. 

What  if  he  had  really  committed  the  crime, 
and  should  find  himself  a  prisoner,  on  a  charge 
of  murder  I 

He  felt  almost  mad. 

Eyerything  was  repeated  before  his  bra^n. 

He  could  see  the  figures  in  the  gaming  saloon 
once  more. 

Once  more  the  faoea  grew  pale,  and  the  eyes 
glared  wildly. 

Once  more  he  won,  and  once  more  lost. 

Once  more  he  felt  the  glow  of  joy,  followed 
by  the  glow  of  despair,  and  the  still  more  ter- 
rible glow  of  hate. 

Again  the  tempter  was  at  his  side  urging  him 
on. 

Again  he  yielded,  and  followed  in  the  wake  of 
his  intended  Tictim. 

Then  came  the  scene  on  the  bridge—the 
struggle^the  rescue  I 

*'  Ob,  HeaTens  I  Am  I  mad  V*  he  murmured, 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  heated  brow. 

"  No,  not  mad  now,"  said  a  voice.  *'  You  mere 
last  night,  but  you  are  recovered,  I  trust,  tnis 
morning/' 

It  was  Harrok  Dyser  who  spoke. 

Max  dared  scarcely  to  look  at  him  in  the  face 
firmly. 

Deep  shame  and  real  contrition  were  in  his 
heart  truly. 

Yet  he  felt  that  he  had  committed  a  sin  for 
which  foreiveness  was  no  easy  task. 

<*You  do  not  speak,  my  lisd,'*  said  the  old 
mountebank,  kindly. 

**l  have  nothing  to  say,"  answered  Max 
Bowden,  in  a  low  voice.  **AXL  I  could  tell  you 
would  not  lessen  what  I  did  last  night." 

"Yes,  it  would.  You  acted,  I  am  certain, 
under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  drug.*' 

**  I  did,  indeed— I  was  maddened  with  drink." 

<*  I  believe  yon  quite.  And  now  tell  me,  do 
you  know  aught  of  Nelly  V* 

"She  is  at  my  mother's,"  returned  Max, 
brightening  up. 

"  And  does  she  know  of  these  gambling  tricks 
of  yours?" 

*'  She  does  not." 

"  And  how  was  she  saved  from  the  hands  of 
Peter  Quelf  ?"  asked  Dyser. 

"  I  and  Harold  Fordyce  saved  her,"  returned 
Max,  with  a  slight  intonation  of  triumph. 

"  Thank  heaven  I"  cried  Harrok.  "  Tell  me, 
where  does  your  mother  live  1  I  must  fetch  my 
Nelly  home  at  once." 

"  And  can  you  forgive  me  for  all  I  have  done  ?" 
said  Max. 

The  mountebank  looked  at  him  very  sternly 
and  fixedly, 

"It  depends,"  he  oM,  "upon  your  future 
conduct." 


"  And  you  will  not  tell  Nelly  of  all  my  sin  and 
folly?" 

"  I  will  not,  if  you  sincerely  appear  to  repent, 
and  try  to  be  a  man." 

"Then,"  cried  Max  Bowden,  in  an  altered 
tone,  "  then  I  will  strive  to  do  my  best.  Nothing 
shall  tempt  me  again  to  evil.  By  brave  exer- 
tions I  will  win  back  your  good  opinion,  and 
strive  to  deserve  Nelly's," 

When  we  return  to  their  house,  we  see  a 
pleasant  picture. 

Old  Harrok  himself  is  seated  by  the  blazing 
fire. 

Opposite  him  are  seated  Nelly  and  Max 
Bowden. 

"  Times  are  changed,'*  said  the  mountebank, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Max,  who  well  understood 
his  meaning. 

"  Ah  1  and  changed  for  others,  too,"  continued 
the  old  mountebank.  "The  King  of  Eoghuid, 
if  all  I  hear  is  right,  will  soon  breathe  his  last." 

"  Is  he  dying,  then  ?"  asked  Nelly,  in  wonder. 

"Not  dying,  but  in  the  minds  of  his  judges 
he  is  already  condemned.  There  was  a  secret 
meeting  last  night  in  the  Tower,  and  there,  when 
they  imagined  no  one  could  hear  them,  they  re- 
solved that  he  was  to  die." 

"  Horrible  wretches  1"  exclaimed  Nelly,  with 
a  shudder. 

To  this  Maximilian  Bowden  did  not  respond. 

He  had  been  too  well  versed  in  politics,  al- 
though he  was  so  young,  to  pity  Charles  the 
First. 

Before  the  mountebank  could  speak  there  was 
a  knocking  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  he  asked,  In  some  alarm  and 
surprise. 

"  A  friend,"  said  a  well-known  voice,  "  i?^- 
land  andju^ioe  /** 

As  in  all  other  things,  the  watchword  was  in 
those  troublous  times  the  great  proof  of  sin* 
cerity. 

"  It  is  Clement  Morpeth,"  said  the  old  mounte- 
bank. "  He  is  a  good  and  true  friend  to  the 
king.    Nelly,  admit  him." 

Max  Bowden  rose. 

"I  am  out  of  place  here,"  he  said;  "yon 
know,  Mr.  Dyser,  I  am  a  friend  to  Cromwell, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  you." 

Harrok  Dyser  frowned^ 

"  When  Nelly  has  admitted  the  stranger,  then 
retire  with  her,"  he  said.  "When  Clement 
Morpeth  is  gone,  I  must  speak  to  you  of  this 
matter." 

Nelly  rose  without  speaking,  and  opening  the 
door,  admitted  a  young  and  nandsome-looking 
man,  who  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance  of 
admiration,  which  brought  the  hot  blood  to  her 
cheeks,  and  made  Max  Bowden's  heart  leap  in 
riviJry, 

"  well  pretty  one,'*  he  said,  "  where  is  your 
father?  Ah  I  1  see  he  is  there.  Dyser,  1  have 
news  for  you," 

"Nelly,  take  Max  to  the  upper  room,**  said 
Dyser. 

Then,  when  the  young  couple  had  retired  to 
talk  of  the  future,  and  whisper  sweet  words  of 
love  upstairs,  the  mountebank  and  his  friend 
seated  themselves  by  the  fire  to  enter  into  their 
royalist  conspiracy. 

"Well,"  said  Clement,  as  soon  as  they  were 
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alone,  "  well,  it  Ib  as  I  prophesied  to  70a  long 
since.** 

"In  regard  to  the  king?" 

"  Tes ;  he  is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies— 
men  who  thirst  for  his  blood,  and  who  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  his  head  rolls  from  the  block 
amid  the  shouts  or  the  groans  of  a  multitude. 
He  must  be  saTod.*' 

"And  how  r 

"  Those  gentlemen  who,  on  a  former  occasion, 
came  from  France  for  this  purpose,  hare  made 
their  appearance  again." 

**  Gkx)d.    Why  are  they  not  with  you  V* 

<'  For  a  simple  reason — they  feared  to  raise 
suspicion.  This  house  is  not  the  best  of  all 
places  for  a  conspiracy,  let  me  state.*' 

"No,  truly  ;  but  I  could  meet  them  at  any 
point  they  choose  to  name.*' 

•«At  the  *  Golden  Fleece,'  theni  the  very 
centre  of  the  Roundhead  councils.  In  his  own 
den  the  lion  will  scarcely  dream  of  looking  for 

U9.'* 

"  True.  But  can  yon  give  me  no  outline  of 
the  plot  r 

**I  can.  There  is  a  way  of  entering  the 
Palace  of  St  James's  which  none  know  of  except 
the  king's  friends." 

"Good." 

'*  More  than  this  ;  there  is  within  the  Palace 
a  Puritan  soldier,  one  Harry  Martin,  who  is 
capable  of  being  bribed. 

"That is  better  still." 

*'  Yes.  This  Martin  is  now  watching  over  the 
king.  We  must  gain  admittance  by  this  secret 
passage,  gain  access  also  to  the  king's  room  and 
carry  him  o£E.  The  force  required  will  not  be 
great,  and  if  we  are  discovered,  Charles  must 
escape  in  the  melee." 

**  A  bold  and  good,  but  a  dangerous  plan." 

*'  Nothing  can  be  done  without  danger.** 

«  True.    But  is  this  the  only  plan  ?" 

**  No.  If  this  fails,  we  must  stir  up  disaffec- 
tion among  the  Puritan  troops,  disguise  our  band 
in  the  Boandhcad  uuiform,  and  create  a  riot 
round  the  scaffold.*' 

Harrok  Dyser  smiled  bitterly. 

"  He  is  not  judged  yet,'*  he  said  "  and  yet  you 
speak  of  the  scaffold." 

"  I  do,'*  said  Clement  Morpeth,  "  for  .in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  judge  him,  he  is 
already  a  dead  man  1" 

"  How  know  you  this  ?"  asked  the  mounte- 
bank. 

"Spies  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  keep  us 
pretty  well  versed  in  all  their  transactions." 

**  It  should  then  be  all  the  more  easy  to  thwart 
them." 

**  It  will  be.  Through  these  spies  we  shall 
know  (if  ihe  king  is  condemned,  which  he  will 
be)  the  exact  time  when  he  will  be  executed. 
Then  we  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  failure.*' 

**  True.  You  argue  rightly.  Bat  do  you  think 
that  this  fearful  deed  will  be  done  ?  Do  you 
think  they  will  dare  to  enact  such  a  scene  in 
this  our  City  of  London  ?" 

*'  Dare  I  Aye,  they  would  dare  more  than 
that.  However,  at  eight  to-morrow  night,  meet 
us  at  the  '  Golden  Fleece.'  They  will  be  glad 
to  receive  one  who  acted  so  bravely  in  defence 
of  his  queen." 

The  mountebank  bowed. 

*'  Yet  in  all  this/'  he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  how  I 


can  assist,  or  what  part  I  can  take 
affair." 

'*More  than  you  imagine,  Dyser,"  returned 
Clement ;  **  and  now,  fareweU;  Bemember  mo 
to  your  pretty  daughter.  But  tell  me,  is  that 
fair  flower  bestowed  upon  that  solemn-looking 
youth  I  saw  but  now." 

**  That  depends  upon  his  goodness  and  loyalty," 
said  Harrok  Dyser.  *'  I  fancy  the  girl  loves  him 
well.  But  at  any  rate  it  can  be  no  oonoem  of 
yours.** 

Clement  Morpeth  laughed. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "stranger  things  have 
happened  than  the  taking  of  a  lover's  interest  in 
one  so  fair  and  gentle.  But  of  that  auon. 
These  times  are  so  full  of  war,  that  one  has  no 
time  for  love." 

With  these  words,  he  walked  towards  the 
door,  and  after  shaking  the  mountebank's  hand, 
quietly  passed  out. 

While  this  scene  was  taking  place  in  the  house 
of  the  mountebank,  two  figures  had  been  watch- 
ing and  waiting  without. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Harrok  Dyser's  dwell- 
ing was,  as  we  know,  very  dark  and  lonely. 

Houses,  truly,  were  scattered  about. 

Old  shops  and  warehouses— different,  indeed, 
from  the  gigantic  mansions  of  the  present  day- 
were  spread  about ;  but  there  was  very  little  life 
in  the  vicinity  after  the  first  hours  of  darkness. 

So  any  strange  watchers  were  undisturbed, 
and  the  two  cloaked  figures,  who  were  hiding 
away  in  the  dark  lane,  were  unseen  by  any. 

Beheld,  beneath  even  the  gloomy  light  of  the 
murky  oil  lamp,  their  features  would  easily  have 
been  recognised. 

The  one  face  hideous,  sinister,  full  of  vengeful 
hate ;  the  other  replete  with  crafty  cunning. 

The  tw.>,  in  plain  truth,  were  Peter  Quelf,  the 
dwarf,  and  Captain  Lackland,  the  Alsatian. 

Since  his  last  essay  at  fighting,  and  his 
successful  escape  from  Simon  Lawless,  he  had 
kept  remarkably  quiet. 

His  good  sword,  *'  Armida,"  had  done  for  a 
short  time  a  remarkable  and  unusual  amount  of 
service,  and  as  this  service  had  been  performed 
upon  boih  sides  of  the  question,  he  knew  that 
from  both  sides  he  stood  a  very  rare  chanoe  of 
accomplishing  his  own  downfall. 

The  king  being  now  in  London,  anl  a  grand 
attempt  being  about  to  be  made  to  rescue  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  both  Peter 
Quelf  and  his  friends  were  once  more  on  the 
fdert. 

Friendly  as  the  mountebank  was  to  the  cause 
of  Charles  I.,  and  attached  as  Quelf  himself 
was  also  to  the  cause,  they  yet  could  not  meet 
to  discuss  the  subject. 

The  diabolical  design  which  ^he  dwarf  had 
conceived  and  carried  out  in  regard  to  the 
mountebank  and  his  daughter,  rendered  such  a 
meeting  impossible. 

Compelled  as  Quelf  was,  however,  to  act  in 
unison  with  Harrok  Dyser,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  Boyalist  conspiracy  the  means  for  further- 
ing his  schemes. 

He  had  never  Jyet  forgiven  Nelly  Dyser  for 
the  part  she  had  taken  when  he  had  succeeded 
in  worming  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
mountebank— never  forgiven  her  for  the  hate 
which  ihe  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal* 
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He  had  not  been  idle  of  late,  althoagh  he  had 
been,  as  it  were,  concealed. 
:  He  had  watched  and  wailed. 
.  He  knew  well  that  Max  Bowden  had  re- 
cstabliflhed  himself  in  the  favour  of  both  Nellj 
and  her  father,  and  he  resolved  that  the  Royalist 
league,  in  which  he  was  once  more  a  prime 
mover,  should  be  the  means  of  placing  Nelly  in 
such  a  position  that  she  would  not  dare  to 
refuse  to  be  his. 

Clement  Morpeth  knew  well  how  matters 
stood. 

Like  all  the  fioyalist  conspiratois  of  those 
days,  he  was  utterly  reckless  as  to  what  means 
he  employed  in  achieving  his  end. 

He  felt  that  Oharles  the  First  held  a  divine 
right  to  be  king. 

The  Puritans  he  regarded  as  lost  beings— 
heretics  and  assassins,  whom  it  was  but  just  and 
proper  to  destroy. 

8o-though  he  knew  how  utterly  without 
heart  Qaelf  wa^-^thongh  he  understood  that  the 
safety  of  King  Charles  was  only  with  him  a 
secondary  consideration— though  he  was  well 
aware  that  bloodthirsty  thoughts  mingled  with 
Qaelf  *8  patriotism— ho  was  quite  willing  to  use 
him.  *^ 

And,  in  using  him,  he  assumed  friendship. 

On  coming  from  the  house  of  the  mounte- 
bank, he  advanced,  and  linked  his  arm  in  that 
of  Quelf. 

"All  goes  well,*'  he  said;  "the  mountebank 
has  taken',  le  matter  pleasantly.'' 

Quelf  laughed. 

'*The  mountebank  !*'  he  repeated. 

The  Alsatian  turned  in  surprise. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  V  be  said, 

"Because  Harrok  Dyser  is  no  more  a  mounte- 
bank  than  you  or  I,"  replied  the  dwarf.  «  He 
IS  a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  and  his  influence 
IS  oourted  by  all.'* 

"Yet  he  permits  his  daughter  to  be  a  street 
dancer." 

"Yes." 

"  It  seems  strange." 

"  It  does  ;  but  it  is  true  neverthelesss  :  and  by 
means  of  this  strange  behaviour  of  his,  he  con- 
tnved  to  ferret  out  secrets  which  you  [and  I 
might  spend  a  lifetime  in  attempting  to  discover, 
and  then  fail  after  alV 

um^^  ^»ll  ^i«  friends  assist  us  ?" 

*They  are  sworn  to  do  so.  When  he  agrees 
you  may  depend  upon  two  hundred  swords  be- 
"t?"^  5.1*  ^^^  To-morrow  r  night  at  eight," 
added  Clement  Morpeth,  "we]  meet  at  the  •  Gol- 
den  Fleece.  *' 

''Masked?" 

"No.  What  we  are  going  there  to  discuss  we 
zeai  no  one  understanding." 

"  And  the  password  V* 

"  England  and  justice." 
.r.A^i^?  corner  of  the  dark  street  they  separated, 
hte  ho^""  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^'  exultingly  to 

Meanwhile  Max  Bowden  and  Nelly  had  been 
enjoying  a  little  time  alone. 

She  had  lain  upon  his  breast  and  listened  to 
his  words  of  love  and  his  hopes  of  happiness  in 
the  future,  and  her  young  heart  had  sweUed 
joyously  within  her  fair  bosom  aa  she  listened 


to  his  eager  protestations  and  submitted  to  his 
eager  kisses. 

Their  dream  of  love,  however,  was  soon  over. 

Clement  Morpeth  being  gone,  the  mountebank 
ascended  the  stairs  and  entered  the  room. 

He  gazed  upon  them  with  a  look  of  pity  as  it 
were  as  he  entered. 

"  Max  Bowden,**  he  said,  ^  I  wish  to  have  a 
word  with  you  alone.  Nelly,  go  down  stairs 
into  my  room,  and  remain  there  while  we  talk. 
I  have  something  most  important  to  speak  of." 

Nelly  rose  at  once  and  quitted  the  room. 

Little  did  she  dream  of  what  the  conversation 
was  to  be. 

*<  Max,"  said  the  mountebank,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  "you  love  my  daughter  ?*' 

"  I  do ;  most  sincerely  and  devotedly,"  said 
Max. 

"  Then  you  wish  to  please  me  V* 

"I  do— indeed." 

"You  were  here  when  a  stranger  called,  a 
stranger  named  Clement  Morpeth,  a  friend  to 
King  Charles  L  This  man,  though  unknown  to 
you,  is  one  of  my  best  friends.** 

Max  turned  pale. 

He  saw  at  once  the  mountebank's  drift, 

«  Well,  sir,**  he  said,  "  what  then  ?" 

"You  know,  Max  that  I  am  a  strict  friend  to 
Charles  ?** 

"  I  do.  But  tell  me  plainly  of  what  do  you 
wish  to  speak.** 

"Well,**  said  Harrok  Dyser,  "you  know 
that  I  should  not  allow  my  daughter  to  niiarry 
one  who  was  connected  in  any  way  with  these 
Puritan  traitors.  If  your  r  espect  for  Cromwell 
is  greater  than  your  respect  for  me  and  Nelly ;  if, 
in  fact,  you  refuse  to  aid  me  in  saving  the  king 
from  their  bloodthirsty  council  who  have  decided 
upon  his  death,  you  must  understand  that  when 
you  leave  this  house  to-night,  you  leave  it  for 
ever  1" 

For  a  few  moments  Max  Bowden  could  not 
answer. 

Ris  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance. 

Much  as  he  loved  Nelly  Dyser,  he  was  too 
deeply  impressed  with  his  own  opinion  of  right 
to  allow  himself  to  be  turned  from  the  path  of 
duty  by  the  angry  words  of  the  mountebank. 

"  Mr.  Dyser,  you  would  think  much  less  of  me 
if  I  were,  even  for  your  daughter's  sake,  to 
change  in  one  moment  all  my  ideas  of  what  is 
just  and  right.  To  my  mind  Charles  Stuart  is  a 
traitor.  To  my  mind  his  execution  would  be  a 
grand  boon  to  England,  and  my  greatest  happi- 
ness would  be  to  learn  that  you  are  of  the  same 
opinion  as  myself.** 

As  the  apprentice  gave  vent  to  these  bold 
words,  the  mountebank's  brows  contracted. 

In  his  own  mind  he  was  sorely  agitated. 

Liking  Max  Bowden  as  he  did,  knowing  well, 
too,  how  much  his  daughter's  heart  was  bound 
up  in  him,  he  was  loth  to  see  them  disunited. 

Yet  how  could  he  avoid  it  7 

He  was  stern  and  inflexible  in  his  political 
opinions. 

His  king  to  him  was  like  a  god. 

To  save  him  from  what  ho  deemed  a  gang  of 
demons  was  his  duty— his  fate,  as  it  were,  to 
endeavour  to  rescue  him  at  the  nak  of  his  own 
life  and  the  happiness  of  all  connected  with 
him. 
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"Well,  Max,"  he  said,  "you  muBt  go  your 

way.    My  daughter  can  neyer  wed  one  who  is 

10  utterly  an  enemy  to  his  king  and  his  country 

also.    Return  to  me  in  a  week,  and  let  me  hear 

No.  29. 


that  your  ideas  are  changed.    Otherwiae,  Nelly 
can  never  be  more  to  you  than  she  is.** 

"May  I  not  bid  her  farewell T  asked  Max, 
sorrowfully. 
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*'  No.  Leave  my  homse  now,  and  let  me  see 
you  in  a  week  altered  in  mind  and  in  aspira- 
tioDs.  There,  go.  Let  us  have  no  more  dis- 
cussion.   In  one  way  my  mind  is  made  up," 

And  then,  before  he  had  any  time  to  collect 
his  thoughts,  he  found  himself  in  the  street. 

That  night  Harrok  Dyser  received  a  strange 
and  mysterious  note. 

There  was  no  signature  to  it,  and  the  hand- 
writing  also  was  strange. 

But  it  seemed  trtily  from  a  friend. 

*'  If  you  wish  to  preserve  your  own  life  and 
that  of  your  daughter  quit  London  at  once. 
There  is  a  plot  to  destroy  you.  At  Femdale 
ilouse  you  know  that  there  is  a  refuge  for  you, 
and  it  would  be  Well  tor  you,  whatever  may  be 
your  plans,  if  yot  start  for  that  place  without 
"delay."    . 

It  was  with  some  astonishment  that  Harrok 
Dyser  read  this  missive. 

The  letter  evidently  came  from  one  who  knew 
all  his  plans,  and  yet  the  allusion  to  Femdale 
House  seemed  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in 
bamshino:  all  suspicion  of  treachery. 

At  Femdale  lived  one  of  his  best  and  oldest 
friends,  and  there  seemed  therefore  no  object 
but  a  jhriendly  one  in  advising  him  to  retreat 
thither. 

He  hastened  doXvn  to  the  room  into  which  his 
daughter  had  retired. 

"  Here,  Nelly,"  he  said,  "  is  a  letter  of  warn- 
ing which  I  have  just  reoeived." 

The  girl  read  it,  and  then  looked  up  sharply 
and  inquiringly  into  her  father's  face. 

*^And  are  you  going?*'  she  asked. 

*'  Most  certainly,"  replied  the  mountebank. 

"  May  not  this  be  some  plan  of  your  enemies  7" 

**  No,"  returned  her  father,  "  Maurice  Holder 
is  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  but  the  fact  of  our 
friendship  is  unknown  to  that  villanous  and 
treacherous  crew  who  have  for  so  long  a  time 
been  dogging  our  footsteps." 

The  young  girl  thought  a  moment,  as  if  a 
sudden  idea  had  struck  her,  and  she  was  doubt- 
ing the  propriety  of  disclosing  it. 

"And  Max  Bowden?"  she  said.  "What of 
him  ?    Have  you  told  him  of  your  intention  ?" 

The  mountebank's  face  grew  dark  as  he 
answered— 

"No,  t  have  tot  told  him.  Max  Bowden 
quitted  this  house  to-night  before  I  received  the 
letter.  Had  he  not  done  so  I  should  never  have 
dreamed  of  disclosing  my  plans  to  one  who 
might  betray  me." 

"  Betray  you  ?"  cried  Nelly.  "  He  loves  me 
far  too  well  to  act  treacherously  towards  my 
father." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Harrok  Dyser,  **  I  would 
not  trust  him.  He  is  the  sworn  friend  of  the 
king's  enemies.  He  has  aided,  and  would  aid 
again,  the  men  who  Would  take  the  life  of 
Charles  Stuart,  whom  1  am  sworn  to  protect. 
At  this  very  moment,  as  you  know,  the  king's 
existence  hangs  upon  a  thread.  The  men  into 
whose  hands  he  has  fallen  have  sworn  to  take 
his  life,  and  in  this  Max  Bowden  would  aid 
them." 

"He  might,"  said  Nelly,  ''because  his  con- 
science would  teach  him  that  he  was  doing 
right,  but  he  would  not  betray  you." 

Her  father  gazed  at  her  with  a  stern  and 
almost  contemptuous  glance. 


"  You  know  not  what  you  say,  girl,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  swom  to  save  the 
king  from  Cromwell— to  enter  the  palace  in  the 
dead  of  night  and  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  even  though  Ireton  and  Nasebrig 
and  all  the  Ironsides  were  there  to  oppose  us. 
In  such  enterprises  as  these'  Max  Bowden  is 
sworn  to  defeat  us,  and  should  he  learn  our 
plans  he  would  only  be  doing  his  duty  were  he 
to  betray  us." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Nelly  earnestly,  "  he  would  never 
betray  my  father." 

The  mountebank  smiled  gloomily. 

"Yon  little  understand  these  things,"  he  said. 
"  In  such  perilous  times  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
friendship,  and  even  love  itself,  are  subservient 
to  the  calls  of  political  duty.  But  I  will  say  no 
more  bow.  To-morrow  evening  I  will  arrange 
all  matters  with  the  king's  friends,  and  after 
the  meeting  has  taken  place,  you  must  prepare 
to  start  for  Ferndale  at  once." 

Nelly  knew  well  that  it  was  useless  at  that 
moment  to  say  more. 

She  therefore  said  good-night  to  her  father, 
and  passed  into  her  own  chamber. 

She  had  scarcely  entered  her  room  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock,  when  there  was  a  slight  tap 
at  the  window, 

Bemembering  the  hideous  scenes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  old  house,  when  Peter  Quelf 
and  his  cpmpanions  had  mn  riot  like  demons 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  the  young  girl 
naturally  started  with  alarm. 

There  was  no  place  outside  the  window  where 
any  one  could  st^d,  and  approaching  the  case- 
ment, therefore,  she  listened  for  a  second  signal. 

Her  own  love  suggested  that  it  inigJU  be  a 
signal  from  Max,  who  she  knew  would  be  loth 
to  quit  the  house  without  a  parting  word  to  her. 

In  a  few  momenta  there  was  again  a  sound 
as  if  a  small  stone  had  been  thrown  up  against 
the  glass  from  the  street 

Carefully  and  noiselessly  lifting  up  the  sash, 
Nelly  tooked  out. 

"Who  is  there?"  she  cried,  hardly  trusting 
her  voice  above  a  whisper. 

"  It  is  I,  Max,"  cried  her  lover  from  the  street. 
"  Your  father  would  not  allow  me  to  say  fare- 
well." 

"  Wait  for  one  moment,"  said  Nelly,  "  and  I 
will  throw  a  letter  down  to  you;  keep  good 
watch  around  you  to  make  sure  that  yon  are  not 
observed,*' 

In  a  few  moments  she  had  witten  hastily,  with 
a  pencil,  the  address  of  Maurice  Holder.  Having 
done  this,  sheonce  more  approached  the  window, 
dropped  the  missive  upon  the  pavement  below, 
and  quickly  closed  the  sash. 

The  next  evening,  Harrok  Dyser  proceeded 
to  the  "  Golden  Fleece  '■'  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  Clement  Morpeth  and  the  rest  of  the 
Royalist  conspirators. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  returned  home 
in  a  coach,  drawn  by  two  powerful  horses. 

"  There  is  a  plot,  Nelly,"  said  he,  entering  the 
room  hurredly,  and  speaking  without  any  pre- 
paration, "  there  is  a  plot  to  take  you  from  me, 
and  place  you  again  in  the  power  of  that  villain, 
Quelf.  A  coach  is  at  the  door,  lose  no  time  in 
getting  yourself  ready  to  start  I  believe  that, 
ere  midnight,  this  house*,  will  be  attacked  or 
entered  stealthily  by  Qaelf  and  his  friends. 
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In  a  few  xninnteB  Nelly  had  prepared  herself 
for  the  jonrnej,  and  it  waa  not  long  before  they 
had  started  for  Femdale. 

The  night  waa  very  dark. 

A  heavy  gloom  was  oyer  the  city. 

Along  the  dark  and  narrow  streets  it  was  dlf- 
ficnlt  to  distinguish  any  one. 

Neyertheless  Harrok  Dyser  kept  a  good  look- 
oat.  . 

His  head  was  ever  and  anon  protruded  from 
the  carriage  window,  and  he  started  and  looked 
eager,  and  upset  every  time  that  the  form  of 
some  passer-by  issued  from  some  dark  comer. 

"What  ails  you,  father  ?"  asked  Nelly,  after  a 
few  momenta. 

She  was  eager  on  two  accounts. 

Max  Bowden  might  be  induced  by  her  letter 
to  follow. 

In  this  case  he  was  running  himself  into 
danger  from  which  she  could  by  no  possibility 
aid  in  extricating  him. 

Harrok  Dyser  seeing  any  one  following  him 
would  inevitably  Are  upon  him  without  waiting 
to  see  who  it  was. 

Secondly,  she  had  no  desire  that  her  father 
should  be  aware  that  she  had  informed  her  lover 
of  their  flight  and  the  place  to  which  they  were 
making  their  way. 

After  a  time  the  houses  grew  less  frequent, 
the  buzz  of  life  died  away,  and  the  open  country 
lay  before  them. 

Then  Harrok  Dyser  closed  the  window  and 
resumed  his  seat. 

Until  now  he  had  never  answered  his  daugh- 
ter's question. 

"  Whatailsmer'hesaid.  ''Nothing,  only  that 
I  am  looking  out  for  traitors," 

"  Whom  do  you  suspect  P" 

**Quelf,  the  dwarf.' 

•'  But  he  is  a  royalist."    • 

*'He  is  anything  which  suits  his  purpose 
best." 

"  But  why  do  you  think  he  is  following  us  I 
Have  you  reason  to  think  that  he  is  cognizant  of 
our  designs  ?" 

•*  No  reason  ;  nor  do  1  think  riow  that  he  is. 
But  I  had  my  suspicions  of  it,  and  1  always 
think  it  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

"  You  do  not  think  now,  then,  that  we  are 
followed?" 

"No ;  but  some  other  design  may  be  on  the 
tapisy  and  I  shall,  therefore,  take  great  cafe  of  all 
I  do  and  all  I  say.  We  are  near  our  destination 
now  and  shall  soon  be  beyond  the  power  of  our 
enemies." 
He  was  wrong.  • 

His  foes  were  on  his  track. 
AH  the  way  from  London  they  had  followed 
him. 

Gliding  along  by  the  side  of  the  road— pass- 
ing him  at  full  gallop,  and  then  a^in  waiting 
in  some  obscure  comer — then  riding  over  the 
soft,  velvety  turf  on  the  side  of  the  road,  th6y 
kept  pace  with  him. 
Two  only  they  were  who  pursued. 
But  they  were  two  much  to  be  feared. 
The  one,  Peter  Quelf,  the  dwarf,  a  fierce  Un- 
compromising  assassin. 

The  other,  Captain  Lackland,  a  coward,  A 
stabber  in  the  dark  I 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  DAKK  CHAMBER— THE  SOUNDS  OF  NIGHT— 
THE  MYSTERIOUS  FIGURES- THE  LETTER— 
MAIDEN  LOVE— THE  VOICE  OF  THE  LOVED 
ONE  —  THE^  ASSIGNATION  -—  WHAT  NELLY 
DYSER  SAW  IN  THE  WOOD— THE  ALARM— 
THE  COMBAT — THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  AS- 
SASSINS—HEART  TO  HEART  ONCE  MORE — 
WHICH  TO  OBEY? 

The  room  in  which  Nelly  Dyser  was  placed  at 
Femdale  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 

Femdale  itself  was  no  pleasant  spot. 

It  was  handsome  and  massive  in  the  heaviest 
sense  of  the  words. 

Its  walls  were  grey  and  blackened,  and  ivy- 
covered  here  and  there,  and  bore  evidences  of 
fierce  battle. 

Its  gables,  here  and  there,  were  shattered  with 
shot,  audits  whole  aspect  was  that  of  a  place  of 
the  olden  time,  without  any  attempt,  either  in 
itself  or  its  grounds,  to  modernise  or  im- 
prove iti 

And  when  we  speak  of  modernising,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  it  as  it 
would  be  understood  two  hundred  years  ago  I 

The  chamber  in  which  Nelly  Dyser  waa  placed 
was  a  dark  and  gloomy  one,  panelled  heavily 
with  wood,  and  hung  round,  moreover,  with 
pictures  whose  subjects  were  far  from  calculated 
to  rouse  pleasant  or  happy  thoughts. 

True,  some  of  them  were  portraits  of  pretty 
women,  with  bright  eyes  and  delicate  features, 
and  exquisite  breasts,  shown  off  by  the  volup- 
tuous style  of  dress  prevalent  in  those  days. 

But  these  were  few  and  far  between. 

The  rest  were  far  different 

Portraits  of  grim  old  knights,  and  pictures  of 
wild  battle  scenes,  aud  monks  in  their  dreary 
cells,  and  nuns  kneeling  in  solitary  misery. 

The  master  of  Ferndale,  Maurice  Holder,  was 
a  kind  and  pleasant  man,  so  far  as  his  habits 
would  permit  him  to  be. 

But  he  was  not  everything  in  the  household. 

He  was  master,  but  not  mistress. 

Mistress  Holder  was  a  dark-faced,  strangely 
queer  women,  and  her  manner  was  such  that  her 
footstep  struck  a  terror,  as  it  were,  to  Nelly's 
heart  as  she  heard  it. 

Outside  in  the  daytime  little  could  be  seen 
but  the  Waving  trees,  shutting  out  the  far-off 
landsoape ;  while  at  night  the  whole  building 
seemed  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  darkness. 

It  was  on  the  third  night  after  the  arrival  at 
Ferndale  that  she  was  about  to  retire  to  rest, 
when  a  tapping  was  heard  at  the  window. 

She  hesitated  a  moment. 

But  only  a  moment. 

The  last  tap  at  her  easement  had  been  that  of 
Max  Bowden  when  he  had  been  so  abruptly  dis- 
missed  from  her  father's  house. 

Throwing  open  the  window,  therefore,  she 
leaned  out. 

Below  was  a  figure  watching,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness she  could  not  distinguish  who  it  was. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  she  cried. 

"  It  is  /,  Max,"  replied  the  well-known  voice. 

Then  a  little  packet  was  flung  up,  and  fell 
with  a  heavy  sound  to  the  floor. 
She  opened  it  eagerly. 
"Dearest  Nelly,"  it  ran,  "I  will  be  at  the 
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wicket-gate  at  the  back  of  *the  house  at  eleyen 
to-night.    Pray  come." 

She  leaned  out  again. 

•«  Yes ;  I  will  be  there,"  she  said. 

The  figure  then  wared  its  hand,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

As  she  cldsed  the  window  the  clock  struck  the 
hour  of  ten. 

Impatiently  she  awaited  the  passage  of  the 
hour  which  was  to  elapse  before  she  should  be 
able  to  speak  to  her  beloyed. 

All  became  still  as  death. 

The  noises  in  the  house  ceased  one  by  one. 

The  voices  of  the  nieht  without  became  sud- 
denly still  also,  as  if  uie  wind  were  lulled  in 
expectancy  of  some  crime. 

But  Nelly  Dyser  did  not  observe  this. 

All  she  thought  of  was  that  those  who  watohed 
her  were  asleep,  and  that  she  would  be  able  to 
see  and  speak  with  her  lover  unobserved. 

At  length  the  hour  passed. 

Opening  the  door  she  listened  intently. 

There  was  no  one  stirring,  and,  descending 
the  stairs,  therefore,  she  made  for  the  lower 
gate,  and  was  soon  out  in  the  open  air. 

The  cool  air  came  refreshingly  upon  her  brow, 
and  she  sped  onwards  light-heartedly. 

She  would  have  been  far  lew  light-hearted 
had  she  known  that  within  live  minutes  after 
Max  Bowden  had  spoken  to  her  violent  hands 
had  seized  him  and  borne  him  away. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MAIL  COACH— THK  ATTACK— THE  OLD 
MAN  AND  HIS  DAUOUTUB— THIS  COWABD'B 
ADVICE  —  THE  COWABD'iii  WEAPONS  —  AND 
THE  COWABD*d  END. 

On  the  night  following  that  which  saw  the 
arrival  of  Nelly  Dyser  and  her  father  at  'Fern- 
dale  House  the  mail  coaoh  left  Dorrington  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  came  rapidly  along  the  dark 
road. 

Within,  were  only  two  paosengers  —  an  old 
man  and  his  daughter. 

Without,  was  &e  driver  and  the  guard. 

As  they  approached  Femdale  the  father  was 
nearly  asleep. 

Indeed  both  of  them  were  so  drowsy  when 
they  left  the  inn  that  they  did  not  observe  that 
they  were  followed  by  three  persons  on  horse- 
back. 

These  three  persons  were  Peter  Quelf,  Clement 
Morpeth,  and  the  Alsatian,  Captain  Lackland. 

Although  Clement  was  connected  with  noble 
families  he  had  very  little  money  at  his 
command,  and  he  gladly,  therefore,  fell  in  with 
the  proposition  of  his  companions  that  they 
bhould  replenish  their  purses  by  robbing  the 
royal  mail. 

It  was  still  styled  royal,  although  the  king 
had  virtually  ceased  to  reign,  but  Clement  Mor- 
peth salved  his^  conscience  by  pretending  to 
think  that  the  property  contained  in  the  mail 
belonged  to  the  crop-eared  Roundheads. 

They  had  approached  within  a  quarter-of-a- 
mile  of  Femdale  House  when  a  loud  voice  rang 
out  upon  the  night. 

"  Halt,  on  your  life  !**  shouted  a  man,  spring- 
ing on  horseback  over  the  low  hedge. 


The  driver  took  no  noticA  of  him. 

Seeing  but  one  enemy  he  lashed  his  horses  as 
he  crested  the  hill,  and  drove  them  down  at 
such  a  tremendous  speed  that,  highwayman  or 
no  highwayman,  he  could  not  have  stopped 
them  till  he  had  reached  the  bottom. 

Long  ere  he  arrived  on  the  even  ground  once 
more  he  saw  that  the  attack  upon  the  coach  was 
made  by  more  than  one  foe. 

Clement  Morpeth,  who  was  the  first  to  leap 
over  the  hedge,  was  joined  in  a  momemt  by 
Quelf  and  the  Alsatian,  the  latter  of  whom 
found  his  conrage  become  greater  the  faster  the 
coach  drove  away. 

All  three  were  disguised  in  masks  and  coun- 
trymen's smock  frodu^  which  entirely  concealed 
the  shape  and  appearanee  ot their  dieeses. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  three 
horsemen,  who  were  in  advance  now  of  the 
coach,  rushed  forward  and  seized  the  horses* 
reins. 

The  terrified  animals  stopped  at  once,  while 
the  guard  at  the  back  began  to  prepare  his 
blunderbuss. 

Before,  however,  he  had  time  to  use  his  un- 
wieldy weapon,  he  was  knocked  off  his  seat  by 
the  cowardly  Alsatian,  who  struck  at  him  from 
behind. 

Dispatching  him  by  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head 
with  the  butt  end  of  a  pistol.  Lackland  then 
rushed  with  Quelf  to  the  carriage  door,  leaving 
the  driver  to  the  mercy  of  Clement  Morpeth. 

The  Alsatian  knew  well  that  he  could  only 
have  a  woman  to  deal  with,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
feeble  old  man. 

He  did  not  act  on  hearsay. 

He  had  ascertained  this  at  the  inn. 

Advancing  boldly,  therefore,  he  fiung  open 
the  door. 

**Deaoend  at  once  t"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

Like  most  cowards,  he  had  a  loud  and  com- 
manding voice,  and  could  bluster  like  a  trooper 
when  he  was  certain  that  he  would  not  be  hurt. 

It  was  only  when  he  was  boldly  attacked  and 
^^cre  was  a  chance  of  a  little  blood-letting  that 
he  whined  and  howled  like  a  beaten  cur. 

The  old  man  and  his  daughter  descended  at 
once  from  the  coach. 

They  did  not,  however,  show  any  desire  to 
yield  without  making  some  attempt  at  resist- 
ance, and  in  spite  of  Ms  age  and  his  feebleness, 
the  old  man  drew  his  sword  and  stood  on  the 
defensive, 

The  Alsatian,  seeing  the  gleam  of  the  weapon, 
left  Quelf  to  attack  the  traveller,  while  he  tnraed 
his  attention  to  the  young  lady. 

From  her,  atleast,  heimagined  that  he  would  be 
free  from  all  attacks. 

He  was,  however,  mistaken. 

The  young  lady  had  inherited  from  her  father 
some  of  his  firmness  and  conrage,  and  drawing 
a  small  pocket  pistol  from  her  belt  she  aimed  it 
full  at  the  face  of  the  cowardly  captain  and 
fired. 

Her  agitation  was  too  great  to  allow  of  her 
taking  a  steady  aim,  but  she  contrived  to  inflict 
a  wound  of  sufficient  depth  to  cause  the  blood 
to  trickle  down  his  face  and  ma)ce  him  shriek 
with  alarm. 

He  soon,  however,  found  that  it  was  but 
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flesh  wound,  and  with  a  howl  of  rage  he  sprang 
upon  the  young  girl. 

It  was  well  for  her  that  he  had  not  his  sword 
drawn  at  the  momGnt,  or  he  would  certainly 
haye  buried  its  point  in  her  heart. 

As  it  was,  he  struck  her  on  the  head  with  the 
butt  end  of  his  discharged  pistol,  and  the  young 
lady  fell  with  a  groan  to  the  earth. 

He  had  just  finished  rifling  her  pockets  and 
was  about  to  help  himself  to  her  jewellery, 
when  he  heard  Peter  (Juelf's  yoice,  exclaiming 
loudly — 
"We  are  attacked,  fiy  for  your  life  1" 
The  words  so  paralysed  the  energies  of  the 
cowardly  captain,  that,  instead  of  leaping  to  his 
feet,  and  flying  from  the  spot,  he  remained 
kneeling  and  gazing  round  him  in  terror. 

When  he  did  recover  sufficient  self  possession 
to  enable  him  to  rise  and  follow  his  companions, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
rustics,  some  with  rude  fire-arms,  and  others 
with  pitchforks  and  long  knives  and  cluba  in 
their  hands. 

Resistance  from  a  brave  man  would  have  been 
of  very  little  use,  and  the  coward  made  no 
attempt  at  it. 

He  cast  one  wild  look  around  him,  and  losing 
all  his  presence  of  mind,  he  dropped  on  his 
knees  and  begged  for  mercy. 

"  Mercy  !"  shouted  a  big  labourer,  who  was 
standing  over  him  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand ; 
"yes,  we'll  give  you  as  much  mercy  u  you've 
shown  to  that  poor  young  lady  and  the  poor 
fellow  who  was  the  guard  ol  the  coach.  Gome, 
get  up  on  your  feet,  and  go  with  us,  or  I  shall 
blow  your  brains  out  on  the  spot" 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  do  as  he  was 
commanded. 

Leaving  the  young  lady  in  the  charge  of  her 
father  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  rustics,  the 
party  proceeded  into  the  wood,  with  their 
prisoner  in  the  midst. 

On  arriving  at  a  little  clearing,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  yiirds  from  the  road,  they  halted 
to  deliberate. 

Collecting  some  dead  branches  and  leaves 
they  set  fire  to  them,  and,  in  a  few  moments  a 
goodly  flame  was  darting  up  towards  the  dark 
sky  and  sending  a  red  glow  over  the  wild  scene. 
The  heart  of  the  wretched  Alsatian  sank 
within  him. 

Were  they  going  to  bum  him,  that  they  had 
made  this  huge  bonflre,  and  in  this  deserted 
spot? 
He  was  soon  enlightened  on  this  point. 
His  sword  and  pistol  having  been  taken  from 
him  the  one  who  seemed  the  leader  of  the  party 
tore  hia  mask  from  his  face. 

In  an  instant  there  was  a  howl  of  execration 
from  all  around. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases  the  men  who  had 
never  seen  him  before  in  their  lives  recognized 
in  him  the  perpetrator  of  every  highway  outrage 
that  had  beisn  committed  for  months. 
'*  Let  us  hang  him,"  said  the  leader. 
The  shout  of  acciuiesoence  which  was  the 
answer  to  this  proposition  sank  like  a  death- 
kneil  into  the  heart  of  the  coward. 

There  was  no  doubting  the  fact  that  all  the 
angry  men  around  him  were  unanimous  in 
wishing  for  his  death,  and  theie  stole  into  his 
mind  a  conviction  that  his  last  hour  was  come 


and  that  he  was  at  length  in  the  power  of  men 
upon  whom  all  appeals  for  mercy  would  be 
thrown  away. 

"Oh  I  mercy  1   mercy  1'*  he  cried,  throwing 
himself  down  upon  his  knees  in  the  middle  of 
the  group.    *'  Oh,  Quelf,  if  ever  I  get  hold  of 
you  won't  I  make  you  pay  for  this  I" 
He  glanced  round  him. 
Not  a  single  look  of  compassion  upon  any  one 
of  their  faces. 
All  were  stern,  determined,  implacable. 
The  leader  had  taken  a  rope  from  one  of  his 
companions,  and,   mounting  on   the  back  of 
another,  had  begun  fastening  the  deadly  coil  to 
a  high  branch  above  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  was  ready,  i^od  the 
Alsatian  was  dragged  beneath  it. 

The  trembling  wretch  was  so  overcome  now 
with  terror  that  he  could  scarcely  speak  above  a 
whisper. 

Death  truly  stared  him  in  the  face,  not  one 
single  hope  was  left  him. 

"  Mercy  1  mercy  I'*  he  gurgled  out,  but  no  one 
heeded  him. 

The  men  who  had  decided  upon  his  death 
thought  more  of  the  scene  of  crime  they  had 
witnessed  on  the  high  road  than  of  his  wild 
eyes  and  writhing  form. 

Captain  Lackland  was  forced  to  mount  upon 
the  back  of  one  of  the  men,  while  the  rope  was 
adjusted  round  his  neck  by  another  rustic,  who 
had  clambered  up  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  above 
him. 

The  prep  urations  being  complete,  the  rustics 
thought  than  nothing  further  was  to  be  done 
than  to  spring  from  beneath  the  wretched  man 
and  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

But  Captain  Lackland's  despair  suggested  to 
him  one  more  chiince  for  life. 

Before  the  man  beneath  him  had  time  to  move 
away  he  tore  one  of  his  hands  from  their  fas- 
tening, and  clambered  up  to  the  bough  above 
him  just  as  the  man  who  had  faatened  the  rope 
sprang  to  the  ground. 
For  an  instant  the  rustics  were  taken  aback. 
But  only  for  an  instant. 
The  captain  was  allowed  no  time  to  untie  the 
rope. 

Taking  steady  aim  the  leader  of  the  party 
fired. 
The  ball  took  deadly  efiEect. 
With  a  loud  yell  the  Alsatian  sprang  forward 
and  fell  with  a  thud  to  the  full  length  of  the 
rope. 
There  was  no  time  even  for  a  cry. 
Hii  neck  was  stretched  out  to  the  full  extent, 
his  f ac3  became  blackened,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  was  dead ! 

It  was  horrible  to  gaze  upon  his  features  as 
they  became  distorted  and  purpled  >vith  agony, 
and  many  of  those  who  had  acted  as  ruthless 
judges  of  the  Timid  Heart  turned  away  to  avoid 
the  sickening  sight. 

"Now  then," said  the  leader,  "let  us  leave 
this  spot.  His  companions  may  take  from  this 
a  salutary  lesson." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  from  the  spot,  and 
soon  the  dead  man  was  alone  in  the  wood. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

2TELLY  IN  SEARCH  OF  HEB  LOVER— THE  FOOT- 
STEPS BEHIND  HEB— STBANOE  VOICES  OF 
THE  NIGHT— THE  HOBBIBLE  VISION— THE 
ATTACK— THE  ABDUCTION— THE  CAVE  OF 
DEATH  I 

Nelly  Dyseb,  as  I  have  said,  sped  onwards, 
never  dreaming  of  the  fate  which  nad  oyertaken 
her  lover. 

The  darkness  of  the  wood  had  no  terror  for 
her. 

All  she  thought  of  was  Max  Bowden. 

The  vision  of  his  face  was  before  her,  leading 
her  onward,  and  driving  from  her  heart  all 
thoughts  of  anything  but  love. 

Presently,  however,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
footsteps  followed  her. 

She  glanced  hastily  round. 

No  one  was  near. 

The  distance  from  the  house  to  the  little  gate 
indicated  by  Max  Bowden  was  by  no  means 
great. 

But  it  led  through  a  darkly  wooded  spot. 

Only  now  and  then  the  moon  burst  forth 
brightly  ;  and  when  it  did  so,  it'  seemed  truly 
only  just  sufficient  to  make  the  darkness  visible. 

She  could  see  every  now  and  then  glimpses  of 
the  road  and  the  solitary  windmill,  whose  phan- 
tom-like sails  moved  Edowly  some  quarter  of  a 
mile  away. 

This  was  alL 

No  hunuui  being  seemed  here. 

Not  eyen  a  wild  animal  disturbed  the  stillness 
by  leaping  from  its  lair. 

Tet  presently,  as  I  have  said,  footsteps  seemed 
following  her. 

She  stopped  and  listened. 

All  was  still. 

Then  again  she  advanced. 

The  steps  went  on  once  more* 

She  became  alarmed. 

Should  she  go  back  ? 

Or  should  she  hide  herself  ? 

The  latter  idea  she  soon  dismissed. 

It  would  be  useless. 

If  followed  in  the  way  she  imagined,  the  one 
who  followed  could  see  her  and  would  find  her 
at  once. 

So  she  hurried  on  more  quickly. 

"  I  shall  soon  see  Max,*'  she  thought, "  and  he 
will  protect  me.** 

Suddenly  she  started  back  in  horror. 

A  man  was  hanging  from  a  tree. 

It  was  the  Alsatian. 

She  shrieked  aloud. 

Her  voice  went  shrilly  across  the  countryside 
like  the  wail  of  a  lost  spirit. 

The  echo  made  her  tremble. 

She  had  little  time  for  thongfit,  however. 

Hardly  had  the  hideous  8ij.^t  met  her  eye 
when  two  dark  figures  sprang  :from  among  the 
bushes. 

These  were  Clement  Morpctli  and  the  dwarf, 
Peter  Quelf . 

She  knew  them  not. 

Over  their  faces  masks  were  Atill  drawn. 

"Oh,  mercy  1"  she  cried ;  •*•  mercy  V' 

"  We  must  have  no  calls  for  mercy,  we  do  not 
understand  the  cry,'*  exclaimed  Clement  Mor- 
peth,  in  a  taunting  voice, "  Ccime  along,  my  little 


beauty,  and  do  not  make  a  disturbance,  or  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

**0h,  in  mercy  spare  me!"  exclaimed  the 
young  girl,  in  piteous  accents. 

Quelf  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  raised  her 
from  the  ground. 

**  Lead  on,  my  friend,*'  he  said,  to  Morpeth. 
"  I  have  stilled  her  cries  now.*' 

And  with  one  hand  pressed  over  her  mouth 
he  ran  rapidly  away  after  his  companion. 

The  young  girl's  heart  beat  wildly  in  her 
bosom  as  Quelf  bore  her  away. 

Both  in  anger  and  fear  it  beat. 

Fear  at  her  position. 

Anger  at  being  thus  compelled 'to  be  encircled 
by  the  arms  of  one  whom  she  hated  so  greatly 
as  Peter  Quelf. 

Oh,  how  bitterly  now  she  regretted  the  rash 
step  she  had  taken  in  coming  out  at  night  to 
meet  Max  Bowden  against  her  father's  wishes. 

How  earnestly  she  prayed  to  heaven  to  grant 
her  its  aid. 

How  her  breast  panted  with  the  violent  beat- 
ings of  her  heart  as  she  lay  in  Quelf 's  arms  with 
his  rude  grasp  around  her. 

**  I  will  walk  if  you  will  let  me,"  she  gasped. 
•'  I  promise  not  to  cry  out." 

** Shall  I  trust  her?"  asked  Quelf,  who  was 
becoming  fatigued  under  his  burden. 

"  Yes,"  said  Morpeth,  who  was  not  the  beat 
pleased  at  Peter  Quelf's  manner  towards  the  one 
whom  he  himself  loved  passionately,  "  yes ;  if 
she  cries  out  after  passing  her  promise  not  to,  I 
will  shoot  her  dead."  , 

She  was  released  accordingly. 

She  had  not  much  further  to  go  now. 

After  proceeding  for  some  hundred  yards 
more  they  reached  a  mass  of  tangled  under- 
growth. 

Here  they  halted. 

Then  Clement,  who  seemed  to  know  his  wav 
well,  pushed  aside  a  large  clump  of  it,  which 
yielded  at  once  to  his  strength,  and  discovered 
the  entrance  of  a  dark  passage  which  ap- 
peared to  descend  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

At  the  further  end  of  this  passage  she  conld 
see  a  glimmering  of  light. 

Towards  this,  therefore,  as  they  forced  her  to 
go  forward,  she  advanced,  proceeding,  as  may  be 
conceived,  very  carefully,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  glimmering  of  light,  she  could  see 
nothing. 

Presently,  however,  when  she  had  proceeded 
a  little  further,  she  saw  that  at  the  extreme  end 
the  passage  widened  into  a  chamber,  round 
which  were  several  mde  benches. 

In  the  centre  of  this  dreary  apartment  was  a 
small  square  table. 

On  this  were  the  remains  of  a  supper. 

But  what  caught  her  eyes  most  was  a  figure 
in  the  comer — a  human  figure — tied  to  a  stake, 
so  bound  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  move, 
and  with  a  handkerchief  bound  tightly  over  his 
mouth  so  that  he  could  not  speak. 

At  first  in  the  dim  light  she  did  not  recognise 
his  form  and  features. 

When  her  eyes,  however,  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  light  she  saw  that  it  was  Max 
Bowden. 

With  a  low  cry  she  sprang  towards  her  lover. 
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"  Oh,  Max/'  Bhe  exclaimed,'  "  oh,  Max,  how 
came  you  here  ?" 

She  had  no  time  to  reach'him. 

With  a  loud  laugh  Peter  Qaelf  ruahed  at  her, 
and,  seizing  her  rudely  by  the  arm,  dragged  her 
back. 

**  Yon  thought  you  would  free  him,  I  suppose, 
my  beauty  ?**  repeated  Qaelf ;  "  but  you  are 
wrong.  Upon  you  will  now  depend  whether  he 
lives  or  dies." 

''Upon  me?*' 

"  Yes  ;  I  will  explain  to  you  now,  and  then 
we  will  give  you  until  to-morrow  to  decide  upon 
what  course  you  will  take." 

"  I  understand  yon  not,"  exclaimed  the  young 
girl,  shrinking  from  his  look. 

Clement  Morpeth  advanced  and  interposed. 

Gentler  than  Quelf,  his  manner  was  infinitely 
more  alarming  to  Nelly  than  that  of  the  hideous 
dwarf. 

"  I  have  carried  you  away  from  your  father's 
house,'*  replied  Clement  Morpeth,  **  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  I  wished  to  take  you 
out  of  the  power  of  your  friends,  and  in  the 
second  place  I  desired  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  you  some  circamstanoes  which  I 
desired  no  oi^e  but  yourself  to  know." 

"Was  it  necessary  to  commit  such  an  outrage 
as  this  ?'*  she  answered. 

Clement  smiled. 

*<Yes,"  he  said,  "what  yon  call  an  outrage 
was  necessaiy.  Qaelf,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  dwarf,  "remain  here,  and  guard  Maximilian 
Bowden,  while  I  take  oar  fair  captive  into  the 
adjoining  chamber.'* 

He  moved  towards  the  door  of  an  inner  room, 
and,  throwing  it  open,  discloeed  a  second  and 
less  dismal  subterranean  apartments 

*'  Come,"  he  said  to  Nelly,  •*  follow  me.*' 

The  girl  moved  not. 

She  cast  an  imploring  look  towards  her  lover, 
who  could  neither  speak  nor  assist  her,  and  re- 
mained standing,  with  clasped  hands  and  pallid 
face,  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  Come,"  repeated  Clement,  more  sternly,  "  I 
must  speak  with  you  alone,  and,  therefore,  if  you 
do  not  come  willingly,  you  will  do  so  by  force." 

He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  advance  towards 
her. 

Nelly  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  resist. 

With  another  look  of  despair,  therefore,  to 
her  lover,  she  passed  into  the  inner  apartment. 

Clement  Morpeth,  after  a  few  whispered  words 
to  Qaelf,  entered  also  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him. 

He  smiled  sneeringly,  as  he  took  a  seat  near 
her  on  the  bench  upon  which  she  had  sunk 
despabingly. 

"  I  am  -glad,"  he  said,  "  that  you  begin  to  see 
my  power  over  you." 

"  You  are  a  coward  to  triumph  over  me  thus," 
she  murmured. 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  in  such  a  tight 
grasp  that  she  could  not  draw  it  away. 

"  I  am  not  triomphing,"  replied  Clement ;  **  1 
wished  you  to  enter  here  with  mo  that  I  might 
tell  you  a  secret,  and  I  will  now  tell  it  to  you. 
In  the  first  place,  I  love  you." 

"You!" 

The  voice  and  manner  in  which  this  was  said 
plainly  showed  horror  and  disgust. 


A  gleam  of  anger  flashed  from  Morpeth's 
eyes. 

Bat  by  an  effort  he  restrained  his  emotion. 

"  Yes,  Nelly,"  he  said,  "  L  When  I  have  told 
you  who  I  am,  you  will  no  longer  be  surppsed. 
Time  has,  no  doubt,  changed  me,  but  I  still  am 
astonished  that  you  do  not  recognise  in  me  one 
who  was  your  friend  and  companion  for  so  long 
a  time.*' 

If  he  had  had  any  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
Nelly's  ignorance  of  him,  one  glance  at  her  face 
would  have  been  quite  sofficient  to  prove  its 
truth. 

She  was  evidently  bewildered  an4  confounded 
at  his  words. 

"  Friend  and  companion  I"  she  repeated ;  "^hy, 
Mr.  Morpeth,  it  is  not  more  than  six  months 
since  you  knew  my  father  .first." 

"  I  will  soon  disabuse  your  mind  of  that  idea," 
he  said.  "  Six  years  ago,  when  you  were  scarcely 
thirteen  years  of  age,  there  was  with  your  father, 
in  the  capacity  of  assistant,  a  youth  of  some  six- 
teen years.  He  had  a  reason,  as  you  know,  for 
hiding  away ;  and  he  adopted  the  disguise  of  a 
mountebank,  as  being  less  likely  than  any  other 
to  be  penetrated.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Nelly. 

As  she  spoke  she  narrowly  inspected  his 
features. 

He  smiled. 

"  You  are  trying  to  remember  me,"  he  said. 

*<  I  am ;  but  do  not  succeed,"  she  answered. 

"  Well,  you  will  understand  me  better,  per- 
haps, as  I  go  on,"  he  said. 

"Very  likely — ^very  likely.  Proceed,"  said 
Nelly. 

She  spoke  impatiently. 

She  luui  two  reasons  for  so  doing. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  anxious  to  hear  his 
story,  and  penetrate  the  strange  mystery  which 
seemed  to  surround  him. 

In  the  second  place,  she  was  earger  to  quit 
the  chamber,  and  return  to  that  in  which  Max 
Bowden  was  confined. 

What  would  Max  think  of  remaining  so  long 
and  so  quietly  in  this  room  wiUi  Clement  Mor- 
peth? 

"  Well,  continued  the  latter,  "  this  youth  of 
sixteen  was  always  with  you.  His  name,  if  you 
remember,  was  Lionel  Darlingford,  and  he 
claimed  to  be  a  member  of  a  noble  family." 

"Yes— yes." 

"  He  watched  yon  day  by  day ;  he  saw  you 
growing  from  the  little  girl  into  the  lovely 
maiden.  Many  a  time  has  his  heart  beat  wildly 
when  he  has  seen  you  dancing  before  admiring 
crowds ;  many  a  time  has  his  heart  beat  more 
wildly  still  when  he  has  carried  you  over  rough 
country  roads,  and  pressed  your  form  to  his 
breast.  Well,  his  love  grew  with  the  time ;  and 
as  he  saw  you  ripen  and  fill  out  into  the 
beautiful  girl,  he  took  an  oath  you  should  be 
his." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Nelly,  "  he  left  us  suddenly." 

"  He  did ;  yet  not  without  an  explanation." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  returned  the  young  girl. 
''  He  gave  no  explanation  ;  but  ran  away  in  the 
night" 

Clement  smiled  bitterly. 

"  You  thought  so,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you  were 
wrong." 

"  You  knew  him  then  ?" 
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"  I  did ;  but,  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  rvhy 
he  left.  He  told  your  father  how  he  loved  you, 
and  he  was  laughed  at,  jeered  at,  and  told  that 
he  waa  a  beggar.  He  reflolved  to  carry  you 
away,  marry  you  when  you  and  he  were  of  a 
propcor  age,  and  make  a  fortune  meanwhile." 

^  And  yet  he  never  came  near  me.** 

"  No ;  but,  listen.  He  thought  that  Nelly 
loved  him.*' 

*<  She  did,  as  a  brother.** 

*'  Tes ;  but  that  love  was  not  what  he  wanted. 
He  fancied  that  your  smiles  and  vour  embraces 
meant  something  warmer  than  tney  really  did. 
So,  with  this  conviction,  he  left  his  room  the 
night  of  the  6ay  when  your  father  refused  him, 
and  crept  towards  your  chamber.** 

"Where  was  this?" 

<*  In  an  old  inn  in  the  coimtiy.  The  wood  of 
the  corridor  was  rotten,  and  as  he  crept  along 
the  floor  creaked. 

•    **  He  reached  your   room,    however,  nnper- 
ceived,  and  had  just  time  to  glance  in. 

"  There  he  saw  you.  Ton  were  then  nearly 
seventeen,  lying  asleep  in  your  bed,  and  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  beauti- 
ful. 

<*  Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  and  tell  yon 
how  he  loved  you,  and  entreat  of  you  to  fly  with 
him,  your  father  seized  him  by  his  collar. 

*'  <  What,'  he  cried,  'what  are  you  doing  in 
my  daughter's  room  V 

-*  Lionel  was  taken  aback. 

**  The  position  was  a  cruel  one. 

"  Tet  how  could  he  make  your  angry  father 
understand  it? 

'*  He  endeavoured  to  give  an  explanation ; 
but  there  waa  no  chance  given  him. 

**  He  waa  struck  down  by  a  heavy  blow  ;  and 
when  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  himself 
lying  bleeding  in  a  lonely  road. 

**  This  was  a  cruel  punishment*' 

<'  Yes,  if  you  tell  the  story  right.'* 

«  I  do— I  do.  When  he  rose  from  the  ground, 
stunned  and  senseless,  he  vowed  a  vow  to  de- 
stroy yoar  father,  and  to  marry  you  in  spite  of 
him— in  spite  of  yourself.'* 

He  spoke  in  such  a  tone  of  flefoe  energy  that 
she  trembled. 

He  laughed  loudly. 

«  Ah  !  Nelly  !**  he  said.  "  You  tremble  now 
—you  know  me !" 

"You?  you?" 

<*  Yea,  you  know  me^IAontiL  Darlingf  ord.  You 
aee  I  have  come  back  to  keep  my  vow  to  crush 
your  father,  and  to  marry  you  in  spite  of  your- 
self." 

The  young  girl  endeavoured  to  release  her 


But  he  held  it  tightly. 

«« Ah  !*'  he  cried,  triumphantly,  "I  thought  at 
that  time  that  you  loved  me.  I  find  that  you  did 
not ;  that  while  I  fancied  I  had  won  your  heart, 
you  loved  another— Max  Bowden,  who  ia  now  in 
the  next  room,  in  my  power.  Aye,  tremble  ;  in 
my  power.*' 

**  And  now,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  that  I  have  listened  to  your  mad  story,  tell  me 
what  is  required  of  me  ?" 

Clement  Morpeth  laughed. 

"To  many  you  in  spite  of  yourself,  ia  my 
wish,**  he  aaid,  "and  my  determination  ;  there- 
fore, why  should  yon  ask  me  such  a  question  ? 


You  are  here  wholly  and  scdely  in  my  power. 
You  are,  like  the  queen,  whom  your  father  so 
loves,  a  Catholic.  To-morrow  morning  a  priest 
will  come  to  this  place  to  unite  us.  Refuse,  and 
Max  Bowden  dies  !** 

"  You  cannot,  will  not,  make  this  cruel  com- 
pact,** murmured  Nelly. 

**  I  ahall  keep  my  word,**  replied  Clement. 

For  a  moment  Nelly  did  not  answer  a  word. 

Her  cheeks  were  pale,  her  eyes  flashed,  and 
her  pret^^  bosom  heaved  violently  with  the  in- 
tensity of  her  emotion. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up. 

"  Why  do  you  include  Max  in  this  cruel  com- 
pact P'*  she  asked. 

"  Because  I  reach  you  through  him." 

"Daatardl" 

"  No— only  one  who  keeps  his  vow/ ' 

"And  do  yon  call  this  love?" 

"Who  that  saw  you  now,  with  your  tender, 
flashing  eyes,  and  your  pretty  form  dilated  with 
emotion,  could  doubt  the  faot  that  I  loved  you  ? 
No,  no,  I  love  you ;  fear  not  that.  It  was  be- 
cause I  loved  you  that  I  made  the  vow,  and 
because  1  love  you  still  that  I  shall  keep  it.** 

"  Will  nothing— nothing  but  this  satisfy  you  ?** 
cried  Nelly,  passionately. 

"  No.    The  priest  will  come  in  the  morning.** 

"  I  will  refuse  you  before  him.  I  will  claim 
his  protection.'* 

"  Good  ;  if  yon  refuse  me,  I  shall  dismiss  him. 
and  say  that  I  quite  misunderstood  your  wishes. 
No  force  will  be  employed ;  fear  me  not  in  that 
respect.  But,  if  you  do  thus  refuse,  within  one 
hour  after  the  departure  of  the  priest,  Maxi- 
milian Bowden  shall  die  a  horrible  deatii  in  your 
presence.** 

The  cruel  gleam  of  hi^  eyes,  the  cold  harshnesn 
of  his  voice,  left  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  he 
meant  all  be  threatened. 

Her  womanly  nature  at  once  gave  way. 

She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"  Oh,  Lionel !"  she  cried,  wrenching  away  the 
hand  he  had  detained  so  long  a  prisoner,  "  if  you 
have  a  human  heart  within  your  breast,  do  not 
use  these  hideous  threats  to  me,  a  woman — a 
weak,  defenceless  young  girl,  rather  1  Oh,  pity 
me  and  him  !  I  love  him,  Lionel !  It  is  not  for 
you  to  blame  me.  How  can  I  help  or  resist  my 
love?  Nature  gives  us  this  instmct;  I  have 
followed  it,  and  Max  Bowden  is  the  one  to 
whom  I  feel  myself  drawn.  Ob,  think,  Lionel—** 

He  interrupted  her. 

"  Call  me  not  Lionel  !*'  he  cried,  fiercely ; 
"that  name  is  buried  in  the  past.  I  am  no 
longer  Lionel,  the  mountebank's  assistant.  I 
am  Clement  Morpeth,  the  friend  of  Lord  Hamil- 
ton and  the  King.  I  am  no  longer  Lionel,  the  < 
poor  boy,  but  Clement  Morpeth,  the  rich  man. 
I  am  accounted  so,  at  leaat,  and  I  intend  that 
your  father's  hoarded  wealth  shall  keep  up  the 
illusion.** 

"  Oh,  mercy,  Clement !"  she  continued,  still  on 
her  knees.  *^  Oh,  for  the  love  you  protend  to  bear 
mo,  have  a  little  mercy,  and  do  not  talk  of  forcing 
me  into  a  marriage  which  ia  abhorrent  to  every 
feeling  of  decency  I  possess.  I  cannot—will 
not  be  your  wife  t  I  will  rather  die  by  the  side 
of  him  I  love  !  Therefore,  yield  to  my  prayer 
graciously,  and  do  not  seek  my  utter  ana  certain 
destruction  !'* 
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She  looked  very  lovely  u  he  gazed  down  at 
her. 

Her  briffht  eyes  were  upturned  to  his/her 
gloeey  carlB  were  streaming  over  her  creamy 
No.  80. 


shonlders,  and  her  parted  lips  displayed  her  white 
and  brilliant  teeth. 

He  raised  her  np  suddenly  and  kipsed  her 
passionatelyi  before  she  had  time  to  resist. 
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'<AhI  NeUj,'*  he  cried,  in  a  tone  fall  of 
emotion,  ^'if  yoa  knew  how  much  I  loved  yoa» 
you  woald  not  wonder  how  mnch  I  threatened 
— ^you  would  not  be  snrpriied  at  mj  yehemenoe.** 

**  I  am  sarprifled  at  yout  cruelty." 

"  You  have  never  seen  it  exercifed," 

"  And  I  hope  never  shall.  Love  is  eelf-deny- 
log — say  you  will  prove  yours  to  be  true  love, 
and  let  me  go— let  Max  go.  There  are  other 
girls  as  young  as  I  am,  and  far  more  beautiful. 
With  one  of  them  you  can  be  happy  and  forget 
me." 

Clement  turned  away  his  head  and  did  not 
answer. 

When  he  was  near  the  door  he  said,  without 
turning  to  look  at  her, 

"  I  will  give  jou  till  the  morning  to  decide, 
meanwhile  you  will  remain  here." 

Nelly  rushed  towards  him  with  a  look  of 
alarm. 

"  Horct'*  she  cried,  "  remain  here  alone  V* 

"Yes.    Why  not?    You wUl  be  undisturbed." 

She  glanced  round  her  fearfully. 

'<  Yes— yes ;  but  this  is  too  still— too  gloomy. 
Why  not  let  me  be  in  the  other  place— in  the 
next  room  ?** 

*'  With  your  lover  V  said  Clement  Morpeth, 
sneeringly. 

'^  Yea— yes ;  with  some  one  to  speak  to.** 

Clement  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"  No,"  he  said,  *<  no ;  you  had  better  be  alone. 
Yon  will  have  more  time  and  opportunity  then 
to  think  over  my  proposition.  Good  night. 
Nay,  do  not  follow  me  ;  I  am  determined," 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  door  quickly  and 
passed  out. 

Nelly  W88  now  alone. 

The  place  was  very  stllL 

The  door  was  too  thick  to  admit  of  any  voioes 
being  heard  through  it. 

She  knocked  loudly. 

No  answer  came. 

Again  and  again  the  struck  upon  the  hci^ 
wood  with  her  little  hand. 

But  it  was  in  vain. 

No  one  would  answer. 

At  length  she  desisted,  and  sinkifig  down 
upon  the  bench,  leaned  her  aching  head  against 
the  wall. 


CHAPTBR   XVI. 

QUELP*S  OPFEB— THK  INDIGKANT  BBFVSAL 
—THE  SOUNDS  OP  PAIN— THE  TBBRIPIBD 
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Some  time  elapsed,  and  still  all  was  quiet. 

Nelly  gave  way  to. despair,  and  wept  loudly. 

She  could  not  contain  her  feelings ;  and  felt, 
indeed,  as  if  the  last  hours  of  happiness  were 
gone  for  her. 

Her  case  seemed,  indeed,  a  hopeleBS  one. 

Horrified,  as  she  was  in  this  underground 
chamber,  she  liad  no  means  of  escape,  except 
through  a  hateful  marriage,  and  had  no  means, 
moreover,  of  letting  any  one  know  her  where- 
abouts 


Her  lover,  too,  was  bound  and  helpless  in  the 
next  room. 

From  him  tiiere  was  no  use  in  hoping  for  as- 
sistance, and  he  was  in  terrible  danger,  more- 
over. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  she  did  not  observe  the 
entrance  of  any  one  until  she  felt  a  hand  upon 
her  shoulder. 

She  started  round  in  alarm. 

Nor  was  her  alarm  lessened  when  she  gszed 
at  the  new  comer.  • 

It  was  her  old  enemy. 

Peter  Qnelf,  the^  dwarf. 

She  jumped  up  in  excitement. 

**  What  want  you  here  ?*'  she  cried. 

Qnelf  grinned  horribly. 

*•  Don't  be  afraid,**  he  said. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  oi  yon,"  slie  answered,  sum« 
moning  to  her  aid  all  her  courage. 

The  dwarf  sat  down  on  the  bench 

"  Very  good,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  and 
forcing  her  to  sit  by  him,  *'  I  am  glad  you  are 
not  afraid  of  me,  because  I  have  come  to  Save 
yon." 

"To  save  me  r 

"  Yes." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it.»' 

"  But  I  swear  it.  I  am  here  for  no  other  pur- 
pose.** 

"You  are  a  vile  creatnre  — the  tool  of 
Olement  Morpeth." 

"No,  no,  the  pretended  friend.  I  assumed 
fHendship  for  him  in  order  to  save  you." 

"  And  if  you  save  me,  what  then  ?  Where  will 
you  take  me  ?  How  soon  can  I  leave  this  horrid 
place?*' 

"  Now ;  within  half-an-honr,  at  least,  if  you 
consent  to  my  terms.** 

"And  what  are  those t**  inquired  Nelly, 
wigerly, 

"  That,  instead  of  Clement  Morpeth,  yon  have 
me." 

Nelly  shuddered. 

"Horrid  viUatnl  fcidaons  monster  I"  she 
answered. 

Qnelf  fumed  terribly  with  rage. 

"  Take  care  1"  he  siud,  "  take  care  I  you  are  in 
my  power.*' 

"It  is  false  1**  she  cried,  proudly.  "I  have 
those  here  who  will  protect  me.  Quit  my  sight 
instantly,  or  I  will  m  alond  for  help  1** 

There  was  a  foOBa  in  the  next  room  at  this 
moment. 

Peter  Quelf  iprang  up. 

He  dreaded  lest  Cleme&t  Morpeth  might  dis- 
cover him. 

"  Very  good,*'  he  said,  as  he  passed  towards 
the  door,  "very  good,  seek  your  own  la^e— > 
aooept  your  own  doom.  To-morrow  yon  will  be 
the  wife  of  Clement  Morpeth,  or  yen  will  hear 
the  dying  groans  and  yells  of  Max  Bowden." 

As  he  said  this  he  c^pened  the  doer  and  passed 
quickly  into  the  adfoiiifisg  ^iykmber. 

Nelly  leaned  her  head  efftoe  ttiore  against  the 
wall. 

She  tried  to  court  sleep. 

But  it  would  not  come. 

Her  mind  was  brimful  of  horrors. 

At  one  moment,  as  she  fell  off  into  a  dose, 
she  found  herself  being  transported  through 
space  by  some  fearful  demon. 
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Then,  again.  Max  BowdAn  was  snbjected 
before  her  eyes  to  the  most  hideous  tortmes. 

And  then  she  saw  herself  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  importunities  of  her  enemies,  and  made 
the  wife  of  Clement  Morpeth. 

She  was  roused  again  by  fearful  cries. 

They  issued  from  the  adjoining  chamber. 

"Great  heavens  1**  she  cried, , clasping  her 
hands  oyer  her  heaving  bosom,  "  great  heavens, 
are  my  dreams  about  to  be  realised  ?" 

Then  came  loud  shouts  and  the  clashing  of 
swords,  and  then  a  voice  she  well  knew. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Harold  Pordyce ! 

**  Oh,  thank  heaven,"  she  murmured,  "  I  am 
saved !" 

Qnelf,  meanwhile,  when  he  quitted  her  cham- 
ber, sat  himself  down  by  the  side  of  Clement 
Morpeth  by  the  fire-place,  and  talked  of  the 
events  which  were  occurring  without. 

Presently  there  was  a  loud  crash  without. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  men*B  voices, 

**  What  can  that  be  P"  cried  Clement  Morpeth, 
in  alarm. 

"  I  cannot  teU.    Remain  here,  and  I  will  see.'* 

So  saying,  Quelf  rose,  and,  ascending  the 
wooden  staircase  which  led  towards  the  subter- 
ranean passage  and  the  wood. 

Opening  the  door,  he  peered  out. 

All  was  still. 

He  advanced  a  few  paces. 

Everything  was  the  same  as  before. 

**  It  was  nothing,"  he  said,  returning  to  his 
seat ;  "  the  wind  is  very  high,  and  I  fancy  it 
must  have  been  some  huge  branch  of  a  tree, 
which  has  snapped  under  the  influnenoe  of  the 
gale." 

^*  Perhaps  so,"  said  Clement,  dreamily. 

They  sat  down  by  the  fire  for  some  time 
longer. 

Gradually  they  dozed  off. 

But  they  were  soon  roused. 

Again  the  loud,  crashing  noise  was  heard. 

And  then,  once  more,  ail  was  still. 

"  The  devil  himself  seems  riding  on  the  storm 
to-night,"  said  Clement^  as  he  onoe  more  went 
off  into  a  half -sleep. 

He  had  soaroely  relapeed  into  a  doae,  when 
the  door  at  once  opened  noiselessly. 

Then  two  forms  appealed. 

They  were  thoefr  of  Harold  Poidyoe  and 
Harrok  Dyser. 

They  had  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  and 
were  evidently  prepared  for  a  sharp  reslBtanoe. 

Putting  his  finger  to  hia  lips,  Harold  led  the 
way  down  the  stairs. 

But  there  was  no  ohanoe.  of  contintted  oon« 
cealment. 

As  they  neared  tho  bottom  the  old  wood 
creaked. 

Quelf  in  an  instant  started  np. 

He  took  one  look  at  the  intruders,  and  then, 
like  one  who  had  been  shot,  sprang  backwards 
almost  into  the  fire. 

Clement  was  on  his  feet  almost  at  the  same 
moment. 

"*  Ha,  villains  1"  cried  Harold,  as  Harrok  Dyser 
hastened  to  release  Max  Bowden  from  his  bonds, 
'*ha,  villains!  yon  thought  you  had  an  easy 
prey.  You  are  wrong.  Tell  me  where  is 
Nelly  r' 
The  two  conspirators,  now  thoroughly  ronaed. 


dtew  their  swords,  and  Clement  Morpeth  burst 
into  a  laud  laugh. 

"If  you  want  Nelly  Dyser  you  must  search 
for  and  find  her,'*  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  show  you 
where  she  is." 

At  this  moment  Harrok  Dyser  came  from  the 
extreme  end  of  the  room. 

His  face  was  pale  and  his  lips  thoroughly 
bloodless. 

'*Maz  cannot  speak,"  he  said;  *'see  how 
helpless  he  is.  These  villains  have  drugged 
him,  or  given  him  some  infernal  stuff  to  take 
away  his  senses.  What  is  your  purpose,  wretches, 
in  thus  endeavouring  to  destroy  his  life  7  Answer 
me  quickly,  where  is  my  daughter,  or  vour  lives 
.U.1I for  it?" 


A  loud  laugh  broke  from  the  lips  of  Clement 
Morpeth. 

"  Do  'you  think  we  are  children,"  he  cried, 
**  that  we  shall  be  frightened  by  the  gabbling  of 
old  men  ?  Leave  this  place — retrace  your  steps 
instantly,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

Ac  this  moment  a  voice  was  heard  within. 

"  Help,  help,  help !    I  am  here— here." 

*'  It  is  the  voice  of  Nelly,"  cried  Harold,  joy- 
onsly. 

Then  followed  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  inner  room. 

Harrok  Dyser  instantly  sprang  towards  it, 
sword  in  hand. 

But  he  was  intercepted. 

Clement  Morpeth  saw  the  movement,  and 
fearful  lest  this,  his  last  chance  of  obtaining 
14elly,  would  fail,  and  leave  him  no  hope  for  the 
future,  he  determined  to  battle  for  her  If  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  attempt. 

In  an  instant  all  four  were  engaged  in  a  fierce 
contest. 

The  benches  were  kicked  over,  and  one  of 
them  falling  into  the  fire,  a  huge  fiame  shot  np 
amid  dense  smoke,  towards  the  ceiling. 

The  clashing  of  swords  rang  out  clearly  in 
the  vaulted  room. 

Fiercely  they  fought. 

Yet  to  the  fair  one  whose  warm  bosom  was 
palpitating  with  hope  and  fear,  each  clashing 
stroke  was  a  presage  of  freedom. 

At  length  Clement  and  Quelf  saw  plainly 
that,  fight  as  they  pleased,  they  were  over- 
matched. 

The  instinct  of  self -preoervation  at  onoe  rose 
high  in  their  breasts. 

It  was  a  time  for  the  exercise  of  the  philosophy 
of  timidity. 

"  He  that  fights  and  runs  away,"  said  the  old 
proverb,  "  will  live  to  fight  another  day." 

Thus  thought  they. 

If  they  remained  where  they  were,. cooped  np 
in  a  comer,  and  wounded  and  bleeding ;  more- 
over they  stood  a  very  fair  chance  of  losing 
their  lives,  and  would  cast  away  recklessly  all 
hopes  of  attaining  their  object. 

*' Ah  I  Harrok  Dyser,"  cried  Morpeth,  as  he 
retreated  towards  the  stairs,  "  you  will  live  yet 
to  feel  my  vengeance  I" 

Dyser  laughed  scomfnUy. 

**  I  fear  it  not,"  he  said  ;  "  one  who  could  adopt 
a  coward's  mode  of  reoeivinff  an  enemy  must  be 
a  coward.  You,  who  pretended  to  be  the  king's 
friend  in  order  to  lead  me  to  destruction,  will 
inevitably  fall  into  your  own  net" 
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"  Do  you  not  know  me,  then  V*  cried  liorpeth, 
paasing  in  the  fight. 

'*  Yes ;  you  are  Glemect  liorpetb,*'  returned 
the  mountebank. 

Clement  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Time  has,  ^indeed,  changed  me  then/'  he 
Baid,  ''or  the  disgulae  I  have  assumed  is  a 
wondrous  good  one.  Know,  then,  that  I  am 
Lionel  Darlingford.  your  old  assistant.'* 

"  Lionel  Darlingford  1'' 

"Yes,  the  one  whom  you  dismissed  with 
Fhameful  blows,  and  who  swore  as  he  rose 
bleeding  and  in  pain  from  the  earth  to  be  re- 
venged on  you  and  yours.*' 

**  Revenged  I"  cried  Harrok  Dyser,  ''and  you, 
Lionel  Darlingford,  dare  talk  to  me  of  rerenge  I 
You,  who  plundered  me — ^who  robbed  me  like  a 
common  thief— who  behaved  to  me  as  an  in- 
famous vagabond  and  a  robber  I  Do  you  re- 
member what. 2  promised  you  when  I  caught  you 
next?  Begone,  villain,  ere  I  drive  my  sword 
through  yonr  vile  and  coward  heart.** 

Anger — fierce  unmitigated  anger — flashed 
from  Harrok  Dyser  as  he  spoke. 

There  was  no  doubting  his  determination  to 
do  all  he  threatened. 

For  an  instant  fear  took  possession  of  Clement 
Morpeth's  heart. 

He  dropped  his  sword  and  retreated  a  step. 

Doing  this  he  stumbled. 

In  a  moment  the  mountebank's  sword  flashed 
in  the  air. 

Then  it  darted  forward,  and  was  sheathed  in 
the  body  of  Clement  Morpeth. 

With  a  loud  cry  of  pain  and  rage  the  latter 
fell  back  upon  the  wooden  staircase. 

Evidently  his  last  hour  was  come. 
.    The   colour  died   away  from  his  face— the 
blood  welled  out  rapidly  from  his  wound. 

An  expression  of  agony  passed  over  his  features, 
and  then  with  a  muttered  curse  he  expired. 

Peter  Quelf  was  now  alone  between  two  foes. 

He  at  once  glanced  round  him  to  seek  an 
opportunity  of  escape. 

When  beset  like  this,  although  he  was  no 
coward,  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  making  good 
his  e8cat>e. 

Seeing  the  staircase  behind  him  where  his 
dead  friend  was  lying,  he  made  a  dash  for  it, 
and  fell. 

He  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Young  Ap- 
prentice. 

Harold  had  already  wounded  him,  and  he  now 
raised  his  weapon  to  give  the  coup  do  grace. 

But  agsin  Qaelf  was  saved  as  if  by  a  miracle. 

Again  his  evil  genius  appeared  to  be  at  hand 
to  protect  him. 

Just  as  Harold's  death-dealing  sword  was 
about  to  descend  and  pierce  his  breast,  there 
was  a  tremendous  burst  of  smoke  from  the 
chimney,  and  a  flame  swept  along  the  ground. 

The  table  and  the  benches  were  already  on 
fire,  and  the  blaze  was  rapidly  spreading  to  the 
staircase,  which,  being  of  wood,  would  soon,  if 
set  fire  to,  have  out  off  all  chance  of  retreat. 

Quelf  was  forgotten  in  a  moment. 

Hidden  from  sight  for  an  instant,  he  had  the 
time  given  him  to  spring  to  his  feet  and  rush 
upwards  towards  the  door. 

<'I  will  follow  him,*'  cried  Harold,  rushing 
forward. 


Dyser  detained  him,  and  pointed  towards  the 
inner  door. 

*'  Stay,*'  he  exclaimed,  '<  stay,  let  us  save  Max 
and  Nelly.  Never  mind  that  young  demon. 
We  may  yet  have  a  chance  of  setcling  our 
affairs  with  him;  but  we  must  see  that  our 
friends  are  saved  from  this  fire.** 

Hurrying  to  the  door  of  the  inner  chamber, 
they  preswd  against  it  with  their  united 
strength. 

Only  for  a  moment  it  resisted. 

It  was  strong  truly,  but  the  united  efforts  of 
their  broad  shoulders  soon  pushed  it  away  from 
its  fastenings,  and  Nelly  Dyser  sprang  joyously 
into  the  arms  of  her  father. 

"  Dear,  dear  father,**  she  cried,  "  and,  Max, 
where  is  he  ?** 

*'He  is  here  safe,  although  terribly  ill," 
said  Harrok  Dyser ;  *♦  but  come,  let  us  leave  this 
place.  Every  moment  we  remain  only  increases 
our  peril.'* 

Max  Bowden  could  hardly  walk,  but,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Young  Apprentice,  he  was 
enabled  to  clamber  up  the  staircase. 

The  fresh  air  without  soon  revived  him,  and 
they  proceeded  together  towards  Femdale. 

Max  was  very  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  drug 
which  had  been  administered  to  him,  but  he 
was  Bufliciently  recovered  that  night  to  embrace 
Nelly  ardently  ere  she  retired  to  rest,  and  to 
thank  her  for  her  untiring  devotion. 

«*  Well,**  said  Harold,  when  Max  also  had  re- 
tired,  «*what  think  you  now  of  your  Royalist 
friends  ?'* 

Harrok  Dyser  shrugged  his  shoulders  donbt- 

**l' cannot  tell,**  he  said,  «what  I  think  of 
them.'* 

"  They  have  all  proved  traitors  to  you,**  urged 
the  Young  Apprentice. 

**  True.  Bat  they  do  not  lessen  my  belief  in 
the  justice  of  the  king's  cause.*' 

"  He  has  bad  assistants,  then  ;  bad  defenders.'* 

'<True.  But  that  does  not  make  his  cause 
a  bad  one.**" 

"Hush  I  what  is  that  ?**  exclaimed  the  Young 
Apprentice. 

They  were  seated  in  a  room  on  the  basement 
story. 

It  was  a  long,  lofty  room,  quite  in  the  old 
style,  without  carpet,  and  with  dark  and  stained 
panelling  all  idong  its  walls. 

At  both  ends  were  high  windows,  and  through 
one  of  these  there  now  came  the  sound  of  some 
one  walking  along  the  gravelled  walk  without. 

Then  there  was  a  sudden  crash,  and  a  heavy 
substance  was  thrown  through  the  glass  and  feU 
at  their  feet. 

They  both  started  up  and  rushed  towards  the 
window. 

But  no  one  was  to  be  seen  in  any  direction. 

A  faint  shadow  truly  appeared  to  vanish  in 
the  far  distance. 

But  that  was  all. 

"  It  is  a  mystery,*'  said  Harrok  {  <*  let  us  see 
what  is  the  missive  so  strangely  sent." 

They  returned  to  the  fire-place. 

On  the  broad  rag  was  a  stone  with  a  letter 
attached. 

Harrok  picked  it  up. 

"  It  is  for  me,"  he  said,  as  he  opened  it. 

As  he  did  so  he  started. 
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<*  It  iB  from  Lord  Hamilton/'  he  cried. 

<*  Lord  Hamilton!" 

"Yes,  indeed.    He  Bays '» 

Then  he  Btopped. 

"  I  forgot,"  he  Baid,  "  you're  a  friend  of  Crom- 
well, Harold.*' 

Harold  smiled. 

<"  Bat  I  am  no  traitor,  Hanok  Djser,"  said 
he. 

**  No,  no,  jay  boy,  I  know  it.  Ton  are  no 
traitor  ;  but '• 

The  Young  Apprentice  interrupted  him. 

'*  But  you  would  say  you  would  rather  not 
entrust  me  with  the  contents  of  that  letter.  I 
should  simply  be  a  traitor  were  I  to  [listen.  I 
will  retire  to  my  room.  Good  night,  and  eren 
though  the  king  is  no  friend  of  mine,  and  you 
are  saving  him,  or  trying  to  save  him,  I  can  wish 
you  well  through  your  part  of  the  trouble.*' 

He  shook  hands  heartily  with  the  mountebank, 
and  passed  out. 

Harrok  stood  and  watched  him. 

Regret  was  in  his  face. 

«  Ah  I*'  he  said,  as  the  Young  Apprentice  dis- 
appeared, <*  Ah  I  though  I  like  SlUx  Bowden 
well,  there  goes  the  one  whom  of  all  others  I 
should  like  to  see  her  husband  ;  but  it  is  useless 
to  think  of  that.  He  lores  another  who  loves 
him  well,  and  his  heart  is  not  for  Nelly.** 

Then  he  turned  to  the  letter. 

Even  now  he  did  not  understand  how  little  a 
third  person's  ideas  were  concerned  in  the 
matter. 

Even  now  he  did  not  see  how  useless  it  would 
have  been  to  suggest  to  Nelly  any  other  husband 
but  Max  Bowden. 

The  strangely  forwarded  epistle  wbb  not  long, 
and  ran  thus  :— 

*•  To  Hareok  Dysbr. 

"  YoQ  have  been  betrayed.    The  meeting  at  the '  Golden 

Fleeee'  was   attended  bj  a  ipy.     Meet  the  Friends  at 

Martin's  Ferry-honse  in  three  nights  from  this.    See  that 

no  one  oomes  with  yon. 

«  Hamilton." 
To  this  was  a  poetcript,  as  follows  : — 

"  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  o(  the  friends  of  Charles 
Stuart  that  you  are  in  oonsumt  oommnnioation  with 
traitors  and  Boandheads— that  yoor  fatuxe  son-in-law  is  a 
Roandhead,  and  that  you  have  maltreated  this  very 
evening.  Peter  Qaelf ,  who  saved  the  qaeen's  life,  and  have 
killed  Clement  Morpeth,  one  of  my  most  trusted  messengers.* 
For  these  things  you  will  have  to  anewer  to  the  Coancil, 
and  also  in  regard  to  your  ftreqnent  oompanionship  with 
Harold  Fordyce,  the  apprentice  of  Frank  Leslie,  the  Bonad  - 


"Who  saved  my  daughter  from  Royalist 
traitors,"  muttered  Dyser. 

He  threw  the  letter  into  the  fire. 

**  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  a  little  more  only  is 
required  to  make  me  a  Kepublican  also.  Let  the 
king  only  escape  execution,  and  fly  to  France, 
and  I  shall  be  a  Roundhead  as  much  as  the 
rest." 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

SIMON  LAWLESS  AND  THE  RIN&— TH£  SBCBKT 
DRAWER— THE  FRIEND  OF  CAPTAIN  LACK- 
LAND  —  BRANDOCK  THE  ALSATIAN  —  THE 
HIDDEN'  THIEF — THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY^ 
THE  ROBBERY— THE  DEATH— THE  HORRIBLE 
DISCOVERY. 


When  Simon  Lawless  quitted  the  side  of  the 
mysterious  woman,  who  gave  him  the  emeridd 


ring,  he  was  followed,  as  I  have  said  before,  by 
two  suspicions-looking  men. 

But  their  purpose  seemed  not  to  attack  him. 

They  only  watched  him  as  he  went  home- 
wards, and  when  he  reached  the  door  of  Ms  own 
house  and  entered,  they  went  away  As  quickly 
as  they  had  come. 

When  Simon  entered  his  room,  his  wife  was 
sleeping,  while  her  maid  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
nursing  the  child. 

She  started  up  on  seeing  him  and  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck.    - 

"  Oh  I  I  am  so  glad  you  have  returned,"  she 
cried,  **  I  have  had  such  a  terrible  dream,'' 

*«  A  dream  I" 

'*  Tes— about  you.  1  cannot  tell  it  you  now. 
But,  oh!  it  was  so  horrible,  and  you  were  in 
terrible  danser.'* 

"  Ah  I  well,  I  Juive  been  in  danger,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  fight  for  it  before  now,"  he  said, 
patting  her  little  hand.  **  But  this  time  I  have 
been  in  no  peril,  except  from  bright  eyes.  Do 
you  see  this  ring?" 

**  Oh !  what  a  beauty.  How  did  yon  get 
thatr 

''A  lady  gaye  it  to  me,"  said  Lawless,  smil- 
ing. 

She  looked  up  curiously  into  his  face. 

•'AladyP 

**  Yes.    Are  you  jealous,  dear  wife  ?" 

**  No  indeed ;  but  tell  me  all  about  it.*' 

He  told  his  story. 

She  listened  eagerly. 

**  I  like  it  not,"  she  said,  when  h  .  ad  finished 
speaking. 

**  Then  you  are  jealous." 

'<No— no  ;  but  I  fear  it  means  no  good.  It 
seemi  to  me  a  lure  to  entice  you  into  some 
danger.  Take  my  advice,  Simon,  and  do  not 
wear  it.'» 

Simon  smiled. 

<*  I  will  not  wear  it,"  he  Bald,  "  for  I  affect  not 
jewellery,  but  I  will  preserve  it  as  an  emblem  of 
a  strange  adventure.'* 

So  saying,  he  removed  it  from  his  finger,  and 
approaching  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  placed 
it  in  a  drawer. 

"  There,  in  my  secret  drawer,  it  will  be  safe," 
he  said  ;  *<  and  now,  as  I  am  tired  and  Iiungry, 
we  will  sup." 

Supper  over,  Lawless  and  his  wife  retired  to 
bed,  while  the  maid  also  was  dismissed  to  her 
room. 

But  she  did  not  retire. 

Evidently  she  had  other  things  in  view. 

Carefully  locking  her  door,  she  washed  herself, 
and  then  baring  arranged  her  hair  in  the  mirror, 
and  admired  the  beau^  of  her  bright  eyes  and 
pretty  pink  shoulders,  she  sat  down  by  the  table 
and  glanced  over  a  book  containing  pictures. 

Gradually  the  dull  light  of  the  lamp  seemed 
to  act  as  a  soporific,  and  she  fell  back  upon  her 
chair  in  a  deep  sleep. 

She  had  been  thus  for  about  half  an  hour 
when  there  was  a  slight  tapping  noise  at  her 
window. 

She  started  in  her  sleep. 

Tet  she  did  not  wake. 

Like  all  the  daughters  and  the  sons  of  toil, 
her  slumber  was  a  heavy  one. 
Again  the  tapping  came  upon  the  glass. 
.  Then  a  rough  nead  was  seen  peering  in. 
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The  owner  of  this  bead  did  not  tkttempt  to  tnp 
again. 

Drawing  a  long  knife  from  his  pocket,  he 
placed  it  beneath  the  sash,  and,  lifting  it,  dropped 
gently  into  the  room. 

The  girl  did  not  even  now  awake  from  her 
ileep. 

The  new  comer,  therefore,  approached  nearer 
to  her. 

«She  is  a  lovely  little  thing,'*  he  aaid  to 
himself. 
Well  he  might. 

She  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  sight  to  see,  with 
her  raddy  cheeks,  her  parted  lips  showing  her 
white  teeth,  her  creamy  shoulders,  and  her 
maiden  bosom  peeping  over  her  low  dress,  while 
her  bare  arms  lay  gently  on  her  lap. 

Well  he  might,  too,  contrast  this  delicious 
little  being  with  himself,  as  he  stood  before  the 
mirror,  as  burly  and  villanous-looking  a  fellow 
as  one  could  wish  to  meet. 

Tall  and  sturdy,  broad-shouldered  and  bullet- 
headed,  he  was  eyidently  a  giant  in  strength, 
while  his  red  cheeks  and  whole  appearance  told 
that  he  was  a  drinker,  a  brawler,  a  frequenter  of 
taverns. 
'<  Shall  I  wake  her  7"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
Then  he  thought  a  moment,  while  he  gassed 
upon  her. 

"  No,  by  heavens,  I  will  not,"  he  said,  as  his 
eye  caught  sight  of  the  key  in  the  look.  "  No, 
1  will  not  wake  her  yet.  I  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity— and  a  fine  one  it  t>,  too— of  having  a 
look  through  this  house.  It  strikes  me  there  are 
some  things  here  worth  inspecting." 

So  sajing,  he  left  the  sleeping  beauty  where 
she  was,  and  crept  across  the  room. 
Like  a  cat  he  went. 

Tall  and  bulky  and  unwieldy  as  he  seemed, 
you  could  not  hear  his  footstep. 
Slowly  and  stealthily  he  opened  the  door. 
The  girl  slept  on. 

Her  dreams— foolish  maid'—were  of  this  burly 
ruffian. 

He  had  taken  up  her  lamp  as  he  went,  and 

now  he  advanced  along  the  passage. 

We  will  not  follow  Mm  in  all  his  movements. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  visited  itearly  eveir 

one  of  the  rooms,  and  returned  to  the  maid  s 

chamber  with  the  green  ring  upon  his  finger. 

Then  he  placed  down  the  lamp,  and,  having 
re-locked  the  door,  approached  the  girl. 
Again  he  hesitated. 

Crime-stained,   black-hearted  villain    as   he 
was,  there  was  a  delicious  pleaaure  to  him  to 
have  those  Boft,  warm,  innocent  arms  coiling 
round  his  neck. 
But  yet  no. 

If  he  woke  her  he  might  be  discovered. 
Better  thought  he  to  forego  this  pleasure  than 
run  the  risk  of  being  seized  and  destroyed. 
With  a  sigh  he  gazed  at  her  once  more. 
Then  he  walked  towards  the  window  and 
opened  it  gently. 

The  fresh  air  coming  in  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
young  girl  made  her  start  uneasily  in  her  sleep. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
She  would  evidently  soon  wake. 
Leaping  out,  therefore,  the  robber  re-ciosed 
the  window,  and,  seeing  that  no  one  observed 
him,  walked  quickly  away. 


He  had  not  gone  far  when  four  men  spran}; 
out  from  the  shadow. 

"  Hold !"    cried   one.     "  Whither   are   you 
going?" 

'*  Who  are  you,"  exclaimed  the  man,  '^  that  I 
should  give  an  account  to  you  ?*' 

**  It  is  he  I**  whispered  one,    **  See,  he  wears 
the  ring  now." 
"  Yes,  yes  ;  at  him,  my  boys !"  cried  another. 
"Now,  now,  while  the  coast  is  clear  1"  added 
a  fourth. 

He  had  scarcely  time  left  him  to  draw  his 
sword. 
They  attacked  him  like  so  many  demons. 
Iq  vain  he  protested  and  implored  them  to 
delist. 

In  vain  he  begged  of  them  to  explain  their 
meaning. 
They  would  make  no  answer. 
They  were  evidently  intent  upon  his  destruc- 
tion, and  all  the  answer  they  gave  was  a  fresh 
onslaughts  ^ 

It  was  no  fight. 
It  was  a  murder ! 

At  him  they  went  all  together  with  their 
swords. 

First  wounded  here,  now  wounded  there,  he 
was  driven  back  against  the  wall. 

At  length  strength  deserted  him,  and  he  fell 
upon  his  knee. 
StUl  he  fought  on  likQ  a  brave  man. 
Although  a  thief  he  was  nothing  of  a  coward. 
Bat  it  was  in  vain  t.o  contend  against  such 
odda. 

One  loud,  gasping  cry  escaped  from  the  lips 
of  the  wounded  man. 
One  desperate  cry  for  help  and  mercy  too. 
But  neither  was  accorded  him. 
He  was  alone. 

The  assassins  were  far  too  many  for  him. 
What  could  he  do,  then  ? 
With  feeble  blows  he  tried  to  sustain  the  fight 
till  aid  came. 
In  vain.' 

With  loud  imprecations  the  aflsasslns  dashed 
on  him  and  all  was  over. 

A^  he  fell  with  a  gurgling,  gasping  cry,  one  of 
the  murderers  seized  his  huid. 

"  We  were  not  wrong,"  he  cried.  "  See,  there 
is  the  ring." 

"  True,  true,"  cried  the  others  ;  **  we  are 
right.    The  king's  enemy  is  dead." 

With  that  the  first  speaker  drew  off  the  ring 
and  the  whole  body  hastened  away. 

They  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  for  some 
distance. 

Then    they   approached    a   bouse    standing 
almost  by  itself. 
Here  they  rang  loudly. 

They  were  not  many  minutes  before  they 
were  admitted. 

Passing  through  a  wild  and  deserted  garden 
they  now  entered  a  large  and  gloomy-looking 
mantiion. 

On  making  their  way  into  the  building  and 
passing  into  a  well-furnished  room  they  found 
themselvee  in  the  presence  of  a  lady-^young 
and  beautiful. 

She  was  tall,  and  dressed  elegantly,  in  a 
fashion  which  set  ofi^  to  advanU^  a  volup- 
I  tuously-moulded  figure. 
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**  Well,"  she  mid,  impatiently,  "  what  news 
do  yoa  bring  me  7" 

<<  He  is  dead." 

"  Yon  are  certain  7" 

«•  I  am." 

"  Wliereisthering?*' 

*'  Here,  madam,  I  took  it  from  his  6nger," 
.said  one  of  the  men. 

So  saying,  he  banded  her  the  mysterious 
emerald  ring. 

She  took  it  eagerly. 

"  Ah  I"  she  cried,  pressing  one  hand  over  the 
white  bosom  which  now  heayed  so  tumnl- 
tuoosly,  while  she  held  the  jewel  in  the  other 
ontstretched  hand,  *'  ah  I  Simon  Lawless,  death 
has  at  length  freed  me  from  all  fear  ot  ytni  r 

The  lady  who  spoke  thus  was  none  other  than 
Alicia  Leslie  1 


CHAPTER  xvnr. 

THE  KING'S  TRIAL— THE  ORDER  FOR  THE 
EXECUTION  —  THE  NIOHT  BEFORE  —  THE 
STEALTHY  TRAVELLERS -THE  MEETING — 
PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  GREAT  SCENE— THE 
DAWNING  OF  THE  FATAL  DAY. 

The  trial  of  King  Charles  at  leneth  came  on. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1649,  he  was  brought 
before  his  judges. 

What  passed  at  that  trial  is  matter  of  history. 

We  all  know  that  stem  justice  presided  at 
that  tribunal — that  Charles  I.,  accused  of  mur- 
der  and  high  treason,  the  wilful  destmction  of 
the  lires  of  his  subjects,  and  the  levying  of  war 
on  his  own  country,  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  death. 

The  30th  of  January  was  flbted  for  his  execu- 
tion. 

The  night  preceding  it  was  solemn  and 
beautiful. 

Myriads  of  stars  paved  the  deep  vanlt  of 
Heaven. 

The  crescent  moon  hung  like  a  siliner  lamp  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

A  stream  of  rosy  and  quirering  light  issuing 
from  the  north  traversed  tbe  sky  like  the  tail  of 
some  stupendous  comet, 

A  sharp  frost  preYailed. 

The  atmosphere  was  clear  and  dry,  and 
neither  wind  nor  snow  aggravated  the  whole- 
some rigonr  of  the  season. 

The  water  lav  in  thick  congealed  maases 
around  the  oondnits  and  wells,  and  the*  backets 
were  frosen  on  their  stands. 

The  thoronghfares  were  sheeted  with  ice,  and 
dangerons  to  horsemen  and  vehicles,  bat  the 
footways  were  firm  and  pleasant  to  the  tread. 

Here  and  theie  a  fire  was  lighted  in  the 
streets  round  whieh  ragged  urchins  and  mendi- 
cants were  collected  roasting  fragments  of  loeat 
stuck  npon  iron  prongs,  or  qoaffing  deep 
draughts  of  ale  out  of  leathern  cups. 

Crowds  were  oolleoted  in  the  open  places 
watching  the  wonders  in  the  heavens,  and 
drawing  aaguriea  from  then  chiefly  ainiater. 

Most  of  the  beholders,  in  fact,  imagined  that 
the  signs  portended  the  death  of  the  king, 
which,  even  at  this  hour,  some  affected  to  doubt 
the  probability  of. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  early  habits  of  the  tines 
few  persons  had  retired  to  rest. 


Lights  glimmered  in  the  windows 
houses. 

Wherever  a  door  was  open  a  ruddy  glare 
burst  across  the  street. 

And  why  ? 

Where  the  people  rejoicing  7 

No  I 

They  regarded  the  act  of  the  morrow  as  one 
of  stern  justice ;  and  most  of  the  people  of 
London  had  resolved  to  be  there  and  see  it 
done. 

Late  on  this  night  two  men  issued  from  a 
small  house  by  the  river  and  proceeded  towards 
the  place  where  Vauxhall  Bridge  now  stands. 

Avoiding  the  footpath  by  the  river  they 
moved  stealthily  along  the  farther  side  of  the 
road  where  the  open  ground  offered  them  an 
easy  means  of  flight  in  case  such  a  course  should 
be  found  expedient. 

So  far  as  could  be  distinguished  by  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  the  appearance  of  these 
men  was  not  much  in  their  favour. 

Haggard  features,  stamped  deeply  with  the 
characters  of  crime  and  debauchery,  fierce  rest- 
less eyes,  beards  of  several  days'  growth,  wild 
unkempt  heads  of  hair,  formed  their  chief 
personal  characteristics. 

Sorry  ragged  clothes,  shoes  without  soles, 
and  hats  with  pieces  torn  from  them  as  if  bitten 
by  some  wild  animal,  were  the  sum  of  their 
apparel. 

One  of  them  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  large 
hands  and  feet. 

Despite  his  meagerness,  however,  he  evidently 
possessed  great  strength. 

The  other  was  much  shorter,  but  broad- 
shouldered,  bow-legged,  long-armed. 

In  every  way  he  was  a  most  formidable 
ruffian. 

This  latter  fellow  had  high  cheek  bones,  a  long 
repulsive  nose,  and  a  coarse  mouth  and  chin,  in 
which  the  animal  greatly  predominated. 

He  had  a  stubbly  red  beard,  with  sandy  hair, 
white  brows  and  eyelashes. 

The  countenance  of  the  other  was  dark  and 
repulsive,  and  covered  with  blotches,  the  result 
of  habitual  intemperance. 

His  eyes  had  a  leering  and  malignant  look. 

A  handkerchief  spotted  with  blood,  and  tied 
aoroas  his  brow,  contrasted  strongly  with  his 
matted  black  hair,  and  increased  his  natural 
appearanoe  of  ferocity. 

The  shorter  ruffian  carried  a  mallet  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  his  oompanion  concealed  some- 
thing beneath  the  breast  of  his  coat,  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  a  dark  lantern. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  these  two 
beauties. 

Keeping  a  vigilant  look-out,  they  trudged  on 
with  quick,  shambling  steps. 

A  few  sounds  arose  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  there  was  now  and  then  a  plash  in 
the  water,  or  a  distant  cry  aa  from  some  distant 
boat. 

But  generally  all  was  profoundly  still. 

The  two  silent  walkers  came  to  a  wOoden  rail 
across  the  road. 

Here  they  halted  a  moment. 

Then,  as  if  by  previous  concert,  they  leaped 
the  rail,  ran  across  a  field,  and  plunged  into  a 
hollow  formed  by  a  dried  pit,  where  they  came 
to  a  momentary  halt. 
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In  thif  dark  spot  they  placed  masks  orer  their 
faces,  and  then  emerging  once  more,  made  for 
the  road,  and  reached  a  row  of  deserted  and 
dilapidated  honses. 
This  was  their  destination. 
The  places  were  in  a  sadly  rainons  state. 
Thev  had  been  destroyed  much  daring  some 
skirmish,   and   were   nnroofed,    and    without 
windows  and  floors. 

The  bare  walla  alone  were  left  standing,  and 
even  these  were  in  a  yeiy  tnmble»down  cop- 
didon. 

The  only  part  of  them  that  had  been  left  with 
a  roof  was  a  large  chamber  at  the  rear  of  the 
premises. 

This  room  was  on  the  basement  story,  and 
was  approached  through  a  tangled  labyrinth  of 
fallen  masonry  and  rotting  timber,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  light,  bade  fair  to  break  the  neck 
of  an  unwary  traveller. 

Towards  this  chamber,  howeyer,  the  two  com- 
panions made  their  way. 

As  they  approached,  Yoices  could  be  heard, 
which  showed  that  they  were  not  proceeding 
npon  any  solitary  undertaking. 

After  stumbling  and  falling  orer  a  variety  of 
impediments,  they  reached  a  high  and  iron- 
bound  doorway,  which  seemed  from  its  firmness 
and  its  dissimilarity  to  the  rest  of  the  building, 
to  have  been  lately  put  into  repair. 

Here  they  knocked. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Almost  within  a  minute  the  portal  was  opened, 
and  a  man  in  a  mask  appeared. 

«Whom  want  you  7*^  he  asked,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  at  the  same  time  earnestly  regarding  the 
new-comers. 

"The  king  and  justice." 

**  Good ;  pass  in,"  said  the  man. 

Then  as  they  did  so,  and  disappeared  within 
the  inner  chamber,  he  muttered  to  himself— 

*<  The  king  and  justice,  they  say.  I  know 
what  justice  they  want,  and  that  is  the  hang- 
man's rope.  No  two  bigger  vagabonds  ever 
passed  through  this  gate.*' 

The  two  masked  men,  however,  were  evidently 
certain  of  a  good  reception. 

They  swaggered  onwards  until  presently 
reaching  a  part  where  a  heavr  curtain  hung 
down  from  the  ceiling,  they  pushed  it  aside  and 
passed  in. 

Behind  the  curtain  were  assembled  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  all  cloaked  and  masked. 

Their  hats  and  plumes  proclaimed  them  to  be 
of  the  cavalier  class,  but  their  features  were 
quite  nndifitinguisbable. 

When  the  two  men  entered,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  conversation ;  but  when 
they  appeared,  there  was  a  sudden  l^ush,  and 
one  of  the  masked  conspirators  rose. 

'*  Here  they  TK)me,*'  he  said,  "  here  they  come. 
Now  is  our  time  for  preparation.  These  men 
are  willing  to  do  all  we  wish ;  and  nothing  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  kine*s 
safety.*'  * 

**  Joshua,"  whispered  the  tallest  man,  to  his 
companion,  "do  you  hear  that?*' 

"Yes;  and  what  then?" 

"  Why,  we  can  ask  what  reward  we  please.*' 

"You  may  unmask,  Joshua  Blaoklook,"  said 
the  chief. 

*<  And  why,  sir,  when  all  else  are  dignised?" 


"  We  have  reasons  for  being  so ;  you  have 
none." 

"  Haven't  we  ?  Well,  then,  we'd  rather  remain 
as  we  are,  if  it's  no  offence.  We're  quite  ready 
to  do  all  that's  wanted,  and  don't  want  to  be 
paid  till  afterwards  ;  out  as  yon  are  all  masked 
yourselves,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  there 
might  be  some  of  you  that  we  shouldn't  care 
about  meeting." 

"Very  well ;  be  it  so,  then,,  if  you  decline," 
said  the  chief ;  "  we  will  now  to  business.  Your 
name  is  Joshua  Blacklock  ?" 

"It  is." 

"  And  your  companion's  ?*' 

"Is  Hal  Dennis." 

"  Very  sood.  Now  listen.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing His  SH^t  Gracious  Majesty  King  Charles  L 
is  condemned  to  die." 

"It  is  so,  sir." 

"Well,  and  w^ have  sworn  that  he  shall  not 
die — ^he  must  not,  and  he  shall  not." 

"Aye,  he 'must  not,  and  he  shall  not,"  re- 
sponded the  assembly. 

They  all  spoke  in  deep,  earnest  tones,  full  of 
real  emotion. 

Wrong  as  they  may  have  been  in  resolutely 
upholding  the  cause  of  the  traitor  king,  there  was 
no  doubting  that  their  hearts  were  thoroughly 
engaged  in  the  cause. 

Each  and  all  were  cavaliers  of  the  noblest 
families. 

Trained  up  to  regard  royalty  almost  as  a 
divine  institution,  they  looked  upon  the  Round- 
heads with  the  greatest  abhorrence  and  disgust ; 
and  the  very  mention  of  King  Charles,  who  was 
in  their  eves  the  very  essence  of  all  that  was 
noble  and  gentleman -like,  and  generous  and 
regal  (whatever  that  word  may  mean),  was 
enough  to  excite  within  their  bosoms  an  emotion 
of  sympathy  and  reverence. 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Blacklock,  bowing ; 
"  a  riot  must  be  excited  around  the  scaffold." 

"  Yes  ;  on  a  preooncerted  plan." 

"True,  sir.  And  how  would  you  have  me 
act  ?"  asked  the  man. 

"  In  this  way.    You  and  your  worthy  friend 
here  must  gather  together  as  many  of  your 
companions  as  yon  can,  and  must  hasten  to  the 
open  space  in  front  of  Whitehall,  in  order  that 
you  may  surronnd  the  scaffold  before  others 
can  reach  there.    Then  when  the  king  comes  out 
of  the  window  (through  which  he  will  have  to 
pass  from  his  palace  to  the  platform  upcm  which 
he  will  shed  his  last  blood),  yon  must  raise  your 
musket,  and  fire  at  the  executioner." 
"That  will  be  easy." 
''True,  if  a  good  aim  be  taken." 
"I  will  be  dose  by  the  woodwork  of  the 
scaffold  ;  I  will  be  so  dose,  that  to  miss  will  be 
impossible." 

"  Good ;  wlien  the  executioner  falls— ^which  he 
Toill  do  if  your  brain  la  cool,  and  your  hand  steady 
— then  will  be  the  moment  for  commencing  the 
rising.  The  armv  will  join  you— the  people  also 
—and  Cromwell's  partizans  will  be  swept  like 
chaff  from  before  Whitehall." 

*«  A  very  prettv  plan  if  it  could  only  be  carried 
out,"  said  Blacklock,  to  himself. 
Inwardly  he  was  by  no  means  saogoine. 
But  he  betrayed  to  them  no '  signs  of  un- 
eaiineas. 
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"  I  will  do  M  70a  desire/'  he  said  ;  *'  uid  now 
sinoe  all  is  arranged,  there  it  one  little  qaestion 
yet  to  answer." 

"And  what  is  that  r 

"The  reward." 

The  chief  smiled. 

"  You  have  not  earned  it/*  he  said. 

"  I  know  it/'  returned  the  tall,  gaunt  ruffian, 
*'  I  know  it ;  but  in  these  matters  it  is  as  well  to 
haye  the  reward  first.  In  a  mdl^  such  as  we 
are  about  to  engage  in,  one's  head  may  be  off, 
or  one's  heart  pierced  before  one  is  well  aware 
of  it." 

"  True  ;  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  The  reward  is  to  be  a  hundred  pounds  in 
gold  to  each  of  us  two,  and  a  golden  guinea  to 
every  man  who  follows  us." 

"That  is  right ;  we  will,  then,  give  yon  half 
your  reward  now.  Here  are  a  hundred  golden 
coins  :  take  fifty  pieces  each.  See  that  they  are 
correct" 

Blacklock  counted  them  oarefully. 

"  This  is  correct,"  he  scdd  ;  "  I  will  go  at  once 
to  the  place  where  I  belieye  J  can  meet  with  a 
number  of  friends.  If  I  save  not  the  king  it 
shall  not  be  tm  fault  of  theirs." 

"You  will  be  well  assisted,"  pursued  the 
masked  chief.  "  I  have  reasons  for  hoping,  that 
a  number  of  the  soldiers  around  the  scaffold 
will  join  us ;  and  besides  this  we  expect  a  largo 
reinforcement  of  Dutch  troops  to  arrive.  And 
now,  as  the  time  is  short,  haste  away,  and 
prepare  for  the  deed  which  shall  free  England 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  faction  who  now  rale 
it." 

In  a  few  moments  Blacklock  and  his  com- 
panion were  once  more  in  the  open  air. 

"  We  have  a  fine  task  before  as,  friend  Blaok- 
lock,"  said  the  latter. 

"  We  have,  Dennis ;  never  [mind,  we  shall  go 
through  with  it." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  But  come,  now, 
let  us  hasten  to  a  safe  place  where  we  can  divide 
the  swag." 

"  You  are  afraid,  I  suppose,  that  I  shall  keep 
it  all.  Well,  well,"  said  Blacklock.  laughing, 
"it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  I  did  ;  if  vou 
have  it  now,  you  will  only  be  drunk  before 
morning." 

"  Not  I.  I  wUl  not  spend  it."  said  Dennis  j 
"  but  I  like  the  feel  of  the  golden  coin.  We 
will  go  to  the  <  Three  Pigeons,'  in  Hotspur 
Street ;  we  aball  meet  some  brave  boys  there, 
too." 

"  Very  weU,  Dennis,  we  wUI  go,"  said  Black- 
lock  ;  "  but  remember,  tboe  are  grave  fthiags  to 
be  completed  to-morrow,  and  you  muBt  keep 
from  the  drink." 

Proceeding  at  a  nmid  paoe  they  sped  along 
the  dark  highway  in  the  direction  of  the 
Strand. 

At  a  little  public-house  or  inn,  situated  near 
the  river,  and  standing  by  itself,  they  halted, 
and  peeped  tiironghtha  diamond-paned  window, 
from  which  a  glow  «C  light  streamed  out  upon 
the  river. 

"  There  are  twenty  of  our  ohans  there,"  oried 
Blacklock  ;  "we  shall  not  have  f|ur  to  go." 

Entering  boldly,  they  passed  into  a  large 
room,  which  wea  filled  to  excess  by  a  motley 
company,  most  of  the  members  of  which  weve 
in  a  Rtate  of  semi-inebriation. 


The  atnioephere  of  the  room  was  dense  with 
smoice. 

Oatbs'and  snatches  of  songs  filled  the  air. 

Here  and  there  were  females  of  the  lowest 
class  drinking  and  singing  and  lying  about 
helplessly,  or  sitting  on  &e  men's  laps. 

It  was  a  scene  of  low  vice  and  debauchery  ; 
and  the  entrance  of  Blacklock  and  his  companion 
was  greeted  with  a  loud  yell  of  welcome. 

After  the  first  noisy  welcome  was  over,  the  two 
new  comers  seated  themselves  at  a  table  6ome- 
what  apart,  and  prepared  to  divide  the  booty 
and  arrange  matters  for  the  morning. 

As  they  were  counting  the  money,  Dennis  felt 
a  soft  arm  stes^  round  hia  neck,  and  looking  up 
he  saw  beside  him  a  young  girl,  not  more  thaa 
aeventeen,  dressed  in  a  fanciful  dress. 

0be  was  pretty,  had  a  good  figure,  a  neck  and 
shoolders  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
duchess,  and  long,  dark,  wavy  hair. 

But  her  eyes  were  dulled  and  spoiled  by  dia- 
eipatioi|« 

Her  skin  was  rapidly  becoming  coarse  from 
drink,  and  her  voice  was  thick  and  hoarse. 

Her  skin  was  even  now  dried  and  heated  with 
large  potations,  but  she  was  not  too  drunk  to 
observe  tiie  gold,  although  both  the  men  made 
every  attempt  to  hide  it. 

Her  eyes  at  once  were  lighted  up  with  a 
strange  glare. 

As  to  all  of  her  class  money  was  a  power 
supreme. 

"  Why,  Hal  Dennis,"  she  cried,  [patting  his 
rough  head, "  you're  a  gentleman." 

"  I  am  not,"  said  the  man,  surlily. 

"  I  saw  your  gold." 

Dennis  turn^  towards  her  with  a  savage 
oath. 

"  What  the " 

Blacklook  stopped  him,  and  whispered  in  a 
low  tone  in  his  ear. 

"Hold  !"he  said.  "Are  yon  mad  that  yon 
run  your  neck  thus  into  peril  wilfully  ?  Speak 
kindly  to  her;  keep  her  here,  and  stand  her  drink, 
or  we'll  be  robbed  of  every  farthing  ere  we  quit 
this  place  to-night." 

«Trae,  true,"  mattered  Dennis.  "Here, 
Floretta,  sit  down  by  us  and  have  some 
wine." 

The  girl's  eyes  glistened  as  he  spoke,  and  af  t«r 
casting  a  look  across  the  room  at  some  one  who 
was  at  the  opposite  corner,  the  sat  down  between 
the  two  men. 

Blacklook  was  evidently  uneasy. 

He  kept  looking  again  and  again  at  the  girl, 
and  then  significantly  at  his  companion. 

He  evidently  feared  some  foul  play. 

The  girl  smiled  radiantly  upon  Dennis,  and 
drank  the  wine  with  one  arm  around  hia 
neok.l 

"  Don't  drink,  Dennis,  don't  drink,"  Blacklock 
kept  sa^ng. 

But  It  was  of  no  avail. 

The  man  was  intoxicated  with  excitement, 
and  did  not  oare  what  he  did  or  said. 

"  This  wine  is  beautiful,  and  must  have  oost 
a  deal  of  money,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Oh  I  money  I  Nevermind  that,  I've  plenty," 
cried  Dennis,  foolishly. 

"  I  know  you  have,  my  dear,"  aaid  Floretta. 
"  I  saw  them  shining,  and  I  know  you'll  give 
me  some,  won't  you  V 
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She  clapped  her  hancb  as  she  spoke,  sad  kitsed 
him. 

••  Give  her  some,  and  lei  us  go/'  cried  Black- 
look,  who  began  to  be  alarmed. 

'*  And  lose  the  chance  of  getting  the  men? 
cried  Dennis.  ,      ,        , 

**  No  need  of  that.  I  will  go  round  and  speak 
to  one  or  two  ;  meanwhile,  be  caieful." 
'*  All  right,"  cried  Dennis,  in  a  foolish  voice. 
Bladdock  rose. 

He  wpuld  gladly  have  taken  away  with  mm 
his  companion  ;  but  he  saw  that  without}  a  dis- 
turbance it  would  be  at  this  moment  impossible. 
He,  therefore,  paased  away  to  the  oUier  side 
of  the  room,  and  spoke  rapidly  to  one  of  his 
friends. 

When  he  returned  he  shook  Dennis  by  the 
arm. 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend,"  he  cried.  "  Let 
us  be  going  now.  We  have  not  too  much  time 
before  morning." 

Dennis  staggered  to  his  feet. 
"Pm  coming  now,"  he  cried,  "Tm  coming 
now.    Good  bye,  Floretta." 
She  stooped  towards  him  and  kissed  him. 
As  she  did  so,  she  whispered  a  few  words  m 
his  ear. 

Dennis   laughed,   and   patted   her    on   the 

shocdder. 

«  Yes,  yes,'*  he  said,  "  just  as  much  as  I  have." 

Without  waiting  to  ask  any  questions  as  to 

the  meaning  of  these  words,  Blaoklock  drew  his 

companion  out  of  the  room, 

"  Let  us  hurry  away  from  this  place,"  he  cried ; 
"  I  fear  me  we  have  done  but  little  good." 
•*  Have  you  the  money  safe  ?** 
"  Yes ;  why  do  you  ask  ?" 
"  Because  I  fancy  that  girl  helped  herself  to 
some  of  mine.    Have  you  obtained  the  men  you 
wished?" 

"Yes  ;  and  now,  if  you  are  sober  enough  to 
do  so,  you  had  better  go  to  the  •  Crown  and 
Cushion,'  and  see  Henry  Ludlam,  while  I  go  to 
the  •  Bed  Lion.'  At  six  we  meet  outside  White- 
halL" 
"Good:  I  wiU  be  there." 
The  two  men  then  separated,  and  Blaoklock 
proceeded  hasttiy  towards  the  *'  Bed  Lion,"  while 
Hal  Dennis  went  rolling  off  in  the  direotion  of 
the  **  Crown  and  Cashion." 

He  was  followed  stealthily  by  Flotetta  and  a 
tall,  gaont-looking  man. 


CHAPTKB  XIX. 

THE  MOBNlNQ  OF  THE  BXBCUTlON  —  THE 
WATCHEB— THE  BOLDIBRS— PHB  FADING  OF 
HOPE  —  THE  COMING  OF  THE  DEEAD  MB8- 
BENGEB. 

Blaoklock,  having  seen  and  spoken  with  some 
more  friends,  proceeded  hastily  towards  White- 
haU. 

The  morning  was  a  dear,  but  cold  one ;  yet 
the  city  of  London  was  evidently  in  a  state  of 
excitement. 

Blacklock  paced  to  and  fro,  and  watched 
eagerly  the  crowds  as  they  collected. 

He  soon  began  to  lose  heart  in  his  under- 
taking. 

No  sooner  had  six  o'clock  stmok  than  the 


tramp  of  feet  was  beard,  and  the  solemn-lookinjj 
Puritan  soldiers  came  trooping  out  of  the  palace. 
The  scaffold,  with  ite  gloomy  hangings,  wsb 
already  in  the  place  appointed,  and  around  this 
the  troopers  began  to  form  in  double  lines. 

The  rabble— the  lowest  of  the  low,  who  pressed 
forward  in  order  to  secure  places  where  they 
could  see  the  hideous  tragedy  enacted— were 
Kradually  but  surely  pressed  away  from  the  edge 
of  the  scaffold,  and  before  an  hour  had  passed, 
a  sea  of  gUttering  spears  and  swords  had  formed 
itself,  as  if  were,  between  Blacklock  and  the 
terrible  maclbine  of  death. 

While  he  was  standing  gazing  up  at  the  p^ace 
windows,  and  wondering  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  attempt  the  saving  of  the  king  aundst 
such  an  excited  and  ever-moving  crowd,  a 
number  of  men  approached  him. 

••  Blaoklock,"  said  one,  "  the  king  has  but  few 
friends  in  England."  ,,«,-,, 

"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?*'  asked  Blacklock. 
«8ee,"  repHed  the  first  speaker,  "see  what 
myriads  of  heads  fill  the  open  space  before  the 
palace,  and  yet  who  Is  there  amongst  them  that 
would  raise  a  hand  to  save  Charles  Stuart  from 
destruction  ?" 
Blacklock  smiled  drearily. 
He  said — 

"  I  have  sworn  to  save  him,  and  I  will  save 
him  at  the  peril  of  my  life." 

The  man  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed 
laughed  coarsely.  ^,  ^        ., 

**  You  are  talking  like  a  mad  man,"  he  said  ; 
"  the  scaffold  is  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  whole  space  In  front  of 
Whitehall  will  be  so  encompassed  by  armed 
men,  that  you  will  be  unable  to  approach  the 
spot  within  a  hundred  yards," 
'<  Ah  1  what  noise  is  that  7"  said  Blacklock. 
"  It  is  the  cavsiry  approaching,"  said  the  other. 
*<  As  I  am  a  living  man,  Charles  Stuart  will  die 
this  day."  , ,    , 

<*  I  fear  me  you  are  right,"  said  Blacklock ; 
*<  but  see,  our  friends  are  approaching." 
His  words  were  true. 

Pressing  their  way  through  the  crowd  upon 
all  sides,  came  a  host  of  armed  men,  forcing 
themselves  along  in  a  thin  stream,  and  uniting 
in  a  body  around  the  scaffold. 

By  a  sign,  invisible  to  all  but  Blacklock,  they 
signified  their  presence,  and  gathered  six  deep 
around  the  man  whom,  ^upon  the  moment,  they 
recognised  as  leader. 

But  this  leader  soon  lost  the  shadow  of  con- 
fidence with  which  the  presence  of  the  mob  had 
inspired  him. 

As  certainly  as  his  friends  approached,  so  cer- 
tainly approached  also  large  bodies  of  troops, 
who  gradually  and  almost  imperoeptiblypressed 
the  people  back  further  from  the  scaffold. 

At  length,  just  as  the  spearmen  and  pikemen, 
and  mu&teers,  had  formed  into  a  dense,  com- 
pact body,  there  was  a  murmur  among  the 

^«  They  are  coming  !    They  are  coming !" 

Such  were  the  hushed  words  which  sped  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

They  were  vnrong. 

The  new-comers  were  only  some  worknien 
ooming  to  make  some  additions  to  the  scaffold. 

While  these  dismal  preparations  are  going  on. 
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let  UB  return  to  Charles  Btnftrt,  ez-king  of 
England. 

To  all  who  have  read  any  history,  however 
brief,  of  this  coun^,  the  last  sad  moments  of 
Charles  I.  are  familiar,  bnt  we  must  for  the  sake 
of  our  story  give  a  short  aoooont  of  that  me- 
morable day. 

The  last  night  of  all  was  spent  by  the  king  in 
the  palace  of  St.  James. 

"  Strange  to  relate,  he  slept  sonndly  for  four 
hoars,"  say  most  historians. 

Why  strange? 

With  the  conscioosness  that  a  violent  death 
awaits  them  in  the  morning,  most  condemned 
men  have  slept  as  soundly  as  he. 

Once  only  he  awoke,  when  Herbert,  who  slept 
in  the  same  room,  seemed  restless  and  disturbed. 

He  chid  his  attendant,  then,  and  bade  him 
take  his  rest,  as  he  had  a  great  work  to  do  that 
day. 

About  two  hours  before  the  cold  and  dismal 
daybreak  of  the  30th  Januazy,  the  king  arose, 
dressed  himself  with  unusual  care,  and  put  on 
an  extra  shirt,  because  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

"It  is  cold,*'  he  said,  *'and  I  tremble  in  the 
chilly;air ;  they  may  think  I  am  afraid.** 

He  spent  some  time  with  Bishop  Juxon,  and 
then  about  ten  o*clodc  Colonel  Hacker  tapped 
softly  at  his  door  to  tell  him  they  were  ready. 

Herbert  was  terribly  unnerved,  and  trembled 
as  he  walked  towards  the  door. 

"  Why  do  you  tremble  ?  Why  do  you  try  to 
make  ffie  lose  my  presence  of  mind  V  said  the 
king.    "  Gro,  open  the  door  boldly." 

Herbert  did  so. 

Colonel  Hacker  then  entered. 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke,  and  he  was  far 
paler  than  the  king. 

''Your  majesty,'*  he  said,  ''I  have  come  to 
summon  you.    Is  your  majesty  reaJy  ?'* 

"I  am.    I  have  long  since  prepared  myself.** 

"Will  your  majesty,  then,  follow  me?*'  said 
the  colonel,  bowing  respectfully. 

The  passage  from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall  was 
made  on  foot. 

In  the  park  through  which  they  passed  several 
companies  of  foot  soldiers  were  drawn  up  with 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying. 

Charles  walked  erect  and  very  fast,  having  on 
his  right  Bishop  Juxon,  and  on  the  left  Colonel 
Tomlinson,  and  being  followed  by  a  guard  of 
halberdiers  and  by  some  of  his  own  gentlemen 
and  servants,  who  walked  bareheaded. 

There  was  no  shouting,  no  gesticulating,  no 
turmoil  of  any  kind. 

The  troops,  officers  and  men,  and  the  specta- 
tors of  all  ranks,  were  silent  as  the  grave,  save 
now  and  then  when  a  whisper  as  to  his  appear- 
ance escaped  from  seme  one  of  them. 

As  they  neared  Whitehall,  however,  Colonel 
Tomlinson  turned  to  Charles. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  **  are  you  sure  now,  at  this 
extreme  moment,  that  you  were  not  consenting 
to  your  father's  death  ?" 

*<  Friend,"  said  the  king,  **  if  I  had  no  other 
sin—I  speak  it  with  reverence  to  God's  majesty— 
I  assure  thee  I  would  never  ask  him  pardon.*' 

The  colonel  made  no  reply. 

Presently  they  reached  Whitehall. 

Passing,  here,  through  the  long  gateway. 
Charles  went  into  his  own  old  cabinet  chamber. 


Here  he  was  delayed.in  consequence  of  some 
defect  in  the  scaffold,  which,  as  I  have  before 
said,  the  workmen  came  to  remedy,  when  Black- 
lock  and  the  others  imagined  that  the  pec^le'a 
justice  was  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

He  passed  this  time  in  prayer  with  Bishop 
Juxon. 

He  refused  to  dine,  as  he  had  before  taken 
the  sacrament ;  but  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon 
he  drank  a  glass  of  claret  wine,  and  ate  a  piece 
of  bread. 

Then,  being  summoned  by  Colonel  Hacker, 
who  came  to  tiie  chamber  door,  he  went  therein 
with  Juxen,  Colonel  Tomlinson,  Hacker,  and  the 
guards,  through  the  Banqueting  House  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  latter,  as  well  as  its  floor,  was  dra^  in 
black,  and  the  axe  and  block  were  laid  m  the 
middle  of  it. 

As  I  have  before  described,  companies  of  foot 
and  horse  were  on  eveiy  side  of  it^  and  multi- 
tudes of  people  had  come  to  be  spectators. 

Fixing  his  eyes  flrmly  on  the  block,  he  asked 
Colonel  Hacker  if  there  were  no  place  higher, 
and  he  then  addressed  aspeeoh  to  the  gentlemen 
upon  tiie  scaffold. 

Perceiving  that  the  people  could  not  come 
near  enough  to  hear  him,  he  said  he  felt  it  Ids 
duty  as  an  honest  man,  a  good  king,  and  a 
good  Christian,  to  declare  his  innocence. 

*' Innocent  I"  he  said,  as  regarded  all  except 
Strafford's  death,  for  which  he  acknowledged 
that  the  judgment  of  Heaven  was  just  upon 
him. 

While  he  spoke,lSir  Philip  Arden  touched  the 
axe. 

The  king  turned  sharply  round. 

"Hurt  not  the  axe,*^  he  cried;  *<  that  may 
hurt  me." 

Then  he  added,  turning  to  Colonel  Hacker— 

"  Take  caie  that  they  do  not  pus  me  in  pain." 

To  a  gentleman  who  iH[)proached  the  block,  he 
said  again,  as  if  fearful  that  some  untoward 
incident  might  force  him  to  appear  a  coward, 

**  Take  heed  of  the  axe— pray  take  heed  of 
the  axe." 

Two  men  in  disguises  and  vizors  stood  by 
the  block. 

The  one  was  short,  and  heavily  built. 

He  was  an  assistant. 

The  other  was  tall,  thin,  and  yet  powerfuUy 
made. 

This  was  Simon  Lawless. 

His  vow  had  been  kept  as  yet. 

There  only  remained  the  blow  and  the  death 
to  complete  all. 

"  Sir,"  said  Charles,  "  I  forgive  you  whoever 
you  may  be." 

"  Forgive  me  not,'*  returned  Lawless.  "  I  do 
my  duty  to  England  and  the  world.** 

"That  voice  I"  murmured  the  king.  ''Letus, 
then,  end  quickly  this  scene.  I  shall  say  but 
very  short  prayers,  and  then  thrust  out  my 
hands  for  a  signal." 

Having  put  on  his  cih;>,  he  turned  again  to  ttie 
executioner. 

"  Does  my  hair  trouble  you  ?"  he  said. 

Then,  with  Simon's  assistance,  he  put  it  all 
under  his  ci^. 

Turning  to  Bishop  Juxon  when  this  had  been 
done,  he  said, 
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**  I  hafe  a  good  came  and  a  jracioiu  God  on 
my  side.'* 

*'  YoahaTO  now/'  said  Jazon,  "  bat  one  stage 
more.  The  stage  is  tarbulent  and  ttoablesome, 
bnt  it  is  a  short  one.  It  will  soon  carry  yon  a 
▼ery  great  way— it  will  carry  yon  from  esxth  to 
heayen.*' 

"  I  go  from  a  oormptible  to  an  inoormptible 
crown,  where  no  distorbanoe  can  be,*'  was  the 
last  rqpated  speech  of  Charles. 

"  Ton  are  exchanged  from  a  temporal  to  an 
eternal  crown — a  good  exchange,*^  was  the 
answer  of  the  bishop. 

Then  the  Yiag  took  off  his  cloak,  and  gave  his 
Oeorgd^  to  Jnzon,  with  the  single  word, 

'<  Bemember  1" 

After  this  he  stopped,  laid  his  head  across  the 
bleck,  and  stretched  out  his  hands. 

Simon  Lawless  then  ndsed  the  axe  in  his 
powerful  arms,  and  letting  it  USX  with  all  his 
strength,  severed  the  neqk  at  one  blow. 

The  short  stoat  man  who  was  called  Gregory 
Brandon,  and  whom  Simon  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower,  took 
ap  the  head  and  shouted, 

'*  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  I"  f 

And  where  was  Blacklock  all  this  time  ? 

Where  was  Dennis  7 

What  were  the  hired  rioters  doing,  that  the 
shot  was  not  fired  which  might  have  changed 
the  destinies  of  the  world  ? 

No  sooner  had  the  (king  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scaffold,  when  the  pikemen  and  muske- 
teers raised  their  weapons,  and  formed  a 
complete  barrier  around  it. 

Evidently,  some  spy  had  been  at  work  that 
morning. 

There  was  not  a  single  movement  among  the 
crowd. 

Blacklock  became  enraged. 

He  had  money  to  earn,  he  had  sworn  also  to 
save  the  king. 

Buffian  as  he  was,  there  was  a  kind  of  rude 
idea  of  honor  about  him. 

Waiting  his  opportunity,  therefore,  he  raised 
his  weiqpon,  and  pointed  it  towards  the  execu- 
tioner. 

It  was  in  vain. 

No  sooner  was  the  musket  raised  than  it  was 
struck  down. 

**  Madman  1"  cried  a  voice  near  him,  <<  are  you 
courting  your  own  death  7*' 

Blacklock  turned. 

The  speaker  was  a  complete  stranger  to  Black- 
lock. 

«  What  want  you  ?*'  aried  the  latter.  "  Why 
do  you  interfere  with  me  ?" 

"  To  save  your  life.  See  you  not  that  the 
scaffold  is  surrounded  7  See  you  not  that  your 
men  aie  paralysed?  Desist,  or  you  will  die,  not 
to  save  the  king,  but  with  him." 

The  man  spoke  truly. 

The  attempt  was  useless. 

•  The  Gwrgt  was  a  deoantion  worn  on  the  Ung'd  hreait. 
On  one  side  was  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  within  a 
oover  a  portrait  of  Henrietta  Maria. 

t  In  writing  an  historical  romance  it  is  always  as  well  to 

adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  history.    In  this  account  of  the 

executian  of  King  Charles,  we  have,  of  coarse,  indnded 

our  characters  as  acting  principal  parts  in  the  tragic  drama ; 

»        bat  as  regards  the  imndpal  incidents  we  have  followed 

.>       Knight,  Whitelock.  Herbert,  Sir  FhUip  Warwick,  and 

^       ether'. 


So  he  waited  and  watched  for  the  end  like  the 
others. 

Presently  there  was  a  univeoal  murmu|^  and 
looking  up  he  saw  the  bleeding  head  aloft  just 
as  Charles  L  had  seen  it  in  his  vision  at  St. 
James's ! 

*^  See,*'  said  the  stranger,  "  what  chance  would 
you  have  had  7" 

"  None,"  returned  Blacklock,  gloomily ;  <'  and 
Dennis,  my  friend,  where  is  he  7'* 

The  stranger  laughed. 

*<  He  is  in  safe  custody." 

"Has  he  been  arrested?" 

^  Yes ;  but  not  upon  political  grounds,*'  said 
the  other,  still  smiling.  "Come  out  of  this 
throng,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

They  pressed  their  way  as  well  as  they  could 
out  of  the  heaving  multitude,  and  the  unknown 
led  the  way  towtufds  a  small  inn,  not  far  from 
the  Palace. 

Among  the  multitude  which  was  around  the 
Palace  the  men  who  had  followed  Blacklock 
were  lost,  and  they  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
their  leader. 

They  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  tavern  alone. 

When  they  had  ordered  some  wine  and  retired 
into  a  little  room,  the  stranger  said, 

"  You  expected  your  friend,  Dennis,  to-day  7" 

*'Yes.  I  left  htm,  hoping  he  would  bnng 
some  men  to  the  rescue." 

The  unknown  smiled  sarcastically. 

"  Ah  1  money  is  strong,"  he  said,  <*  but  love  is 
stronger." 

**  How  mean  you  7" 

«<Imean  this,  that  when  you  were  with 
Dennis  at  the  tavern,  Floretta,  uie  dancing*girl, 
saw  him." 

(f  Yes." 

**  And  she  drank  with  him  7" 

"Yes." 

"  And  she  observed  what  money^e  had« " 

"  How  know  you  this  7* 

"  Because  I  was  present." 

"  And  why  has  this  anything  to  do  with  this 
morning  7" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  No  sooner  had  you  quitted 
the  side  of  your  friend,  than  Floretta  came  up  to 
him. 

•<<  Ah,  Dennis!' she  said.  *  I  thought  you  had 
played  me  false.' 

"  How  so  7' he  cried. 

"  *  You  told  me  you  were  going  away  upon 
important  business,  whereas  you  were  only 
trying  to  avoid  me.* 

«<No,  no  1*  he  cried.  '  This  is  not  true.  I 
have  never  tried  to  avoid  you.  I  am  going  on 
business.' 

<((Very  well,  then.  If  it  is  business  which 
will  bring  you  profit,  I  will  not  detain  you  long. 
Come  with  me  for  a  few  moments  to  the  tavern, 
yonder,  and  I  will  tell  you  something  which 
may  save  you  from  some  trouble.' 

"  He  laughed  in  his  drunken  way,  and  hesita- 
ted. 

"  She  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  drew  him 


away. 

"< Comer   she   said.      <0f  what 
afraid?' 

"  <  Afraid !'  he  cried,  blusteringly. 
jdiouldlbeafraid?' 

"  *  I  know  not,'  exclaimed  the  girl.    <  I  should 
not  have  said  so,  had  it  not  seemed  to  me  you 


are  you 
<0f  what 
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were.  Listoiii  howeyer.  I  am  a  friend  to  King 
Charles.  You  and  your  friends  are  btnded  to- 
seliher  to  save  him.  Do  so,  «nd  I  shall  be  glad. 
I  woidd  aid  foa  if  I  eoold.  Therefore,  yon  maj 
be  quite  sure  I  should  not  detain  yon  fbolbhly. 
Let  me  entreat  yon,  however,  to  follow  me  for 
awUle,  for  I  have  something  to  tell  yon  of  im- 
portanoe.* 

«« The  aiUy  fellow  yielded. 

*  Iloretta  is  a  very  handsome  gitl,  as  no  donbt 
yon  observed,  and  the  dmnkeh  fellow  was  not 
proof  aeainst  her  temptAtlons. 

*'  Following  her,  aooordlngly,  with  a  dmnken 
kfod  of  resolution  in  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  stay  long,  he  was  led  into  an  inn,  whete  the 
girl  sent  for  some  wine. 

"  The  wine  was  dmmd. 

''The  1^1  knew  wdlher  book,  and  set  on  I7 
others,  she  kept  talking  earnestly  to  him,  telling 
him  of  things  which  in  reality  never  existed  ; 
telling  him  were  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
obtain  additional  friends;  explaining  to  him 
imaginary  oonversations  in  regard  to  this 
morning's  tragedy,  until  the  fooliSi  fiellow  sank 
to  sleep  in  his  chair,  and  loet,  in  fticti  all  oon- 
solonsness. 

'*  There  he  is  now,  robbed  of  all  his  gold, 
most  probably  still  asleep,  or,  if  awake,  cundng 
his  own  folly,'** 

Blaoklook  mused  a  moment. 

He  was— ruffian,  dissipated  villain  though 
he  might  be^deeply  struck  by  the  events  of  that 
night  and  momincc* 

Fate  seemed  to  have  led  him  on. 

Destiny  appeared  truly  to  have  taken  him  by 
the  hand. 

Why  had  he  entered  that  den  of  infamy  ? 

Why  had  he  yielded  to  Dennises  entreaties  7 


Why  had  he  given  him  money  that  he  might' 
indulge  him/Mlf  in  drink,  when  every  faculty 
ought  to  have  been  clear? 

It  seemed,  truly,  as  if  there  had  been  a  pre- 
concerted plan,  where  there  had,  indeed,  been 
none. 

The  king  was  .fated  to  die,  and  there  was, 
apparently,  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  for  any 
one  who  pretended  to  stay  the  catastrophe. 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Blacklock,  « I  alone  am 
to  blame.'* 

**  Say,  rather,  that  Provldenoe  saved  you  from 
a  great  sin.** 

^•Howsor 

"  Had  Charles  been  saved  through  you,  the 
whole  of  England  would  have  been  deluged  in 
blood  once. more.** 

•'So  3^  think.** 

"  I  know  it ;  the  people  are  determined  upon 
a  change.  Tbero  is  a  spirit  of  R^ublicanism 
abroad  which  nothing  can  stop.  Kings  are,  for 
the  present  at  least,  a  past  thiog.  Those  who, 
like  yon,  have  attempted  at  the  peril  of  your 
life  to  save  Charles  Stuart  may  be  respected  for 
your  zeal  and  your  courage,  but  you  may  be 
ridiculed  for  your  folly.  Depend  upon  it  you 
have  done  the  best  thing  by  fuling*'* 

Blacklock  looked  np  at  the  speaker  in 
wmider. 

"And  pray,**  he  said,  "  who  are  you  who  thus 
speak  to  me.*' 

"ir*  said  the  other.  **I  tm  a  man  whom 
none  know  much  evil  of,  and  whose  name  is 
known  to  none.  1  am,  in  fact,  the  Mak  With- 
out A  Name  I'» 

And  upon  this  evening  tho  sun  went  down 
upon  the  first  day  of  freedom  in  England. 
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BOOK       IV. 
THE    FIRST   HOURS    OF   THE    COMMONWEALTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OLD  INN— THE  8BNBKLBS8  8LBBPEB— THE 
ATTACK  OP  THE  RUFFIANS  —  A  SECOND 
ALSATIA— HABOLD  IN  A  NEW  CHARACTBB— 
ALICIA  LESLIE  UNMASKED— THE  ABBB8T 
—THE  MUBDEE— THE  80UTABY  ONE— THE 
MIDNIGHT  VISION. 

It  was  three  days  after  the  ezeontion  of  Charles 
the  First  that  Blacklook  and  one  or  two  friends 
prooeeded  to  the  inn  where  Dennis  had  been  in- 
daced  to  go  by  Floretta  on  the  night  of  the 
mysterious  meeting  at  the  mins. 

He  had  disguis^  himself  in  the  dress  of  a 
cayalier  ;  and  he  advanced  boldly  to  the  door. 

Now  that  the  king  was  dead  the  anger  of  the 
Commons  had  in  some  measure  subsided  against 
his  partizans. 

Against  the  heads  of  the  Royalist  party  the 
Roundheads  were  most  inveterate. 

On  the  day  of  the  king's  ezeention,  the  Inde- 
pendents constitating  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  an  Act  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  high 
treason,  the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  any  other,  to  the  king  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  Bn^land  or  Ireland  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament 

On  the  same  day  Duke  Hamilton,  who  knew 
that  his  life  was  aimed  at,  escaped,  with  the 
Lord  Loughborough,  out  of  Windsor  Castle; 
and  Sir  Lewis  Davis  broke  from  his  prison  in 
London, 

The  esc^>e  of  these  persons  hastened  the  doom 
of  three  of  the  Royalists,  for  the  Hoose  imme- 
diately debated  the  question  of  bringing  some 
of  the  chief  delinquents  to  a  speedy  trial,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  constitute  a  court,  and 
ordered  the  vacillating  and  unprincipled  Sari 
of  Holland  to  be  removed  to  London. 

Hamilton  was  retaken  the  day  after  his  flight, 
by  some  troopers,  who  found  him  knocking  at 
an  inn  door  in  Sonthwark,  and  who  recognued 
him  in  spite  of  his  humble  disguise. 

On  the  let  of  February  it  was  ordered  that 
Hamilton  and  Holland,  with  Lord  Goring,  Lord 
Capel,  and  Colonel  Owen,  should  be  the  next 
persons  to  be  prooeeded  against  for  justice. 

Lord  Capel,  who  was  eventuidly  one  of  the 
victims,  escaped  by  a  desperate  attempt  out  of 
the  Tower  over  the  moat,  but  was  apprehended 
two  days  after  by  two  London  watermen  in  a 
house  at  Lambeth. 

In  the  meantime  Blacklock  concealed  him- 
self in  the  old  inn. 

Warned  by  the  Man  Without  a  Name, 
who,  true  to  his  generous  nature,  would  not 
allow  even  an  enemy  to  sacrifice  himself  un- 
necessarily, he  kept  himself  quiet,  and  only  on 
the  dark  evening,  he  ventured  to  proceed  in 
Bearch  of  Dennis. 

During  the  preceding  two  days  he  had  been 
watched. 


On  the  third,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  matters 
had  either  quieted  down,  or  that  they  suspected 
him  to  have  escaped. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  therefbre,  he 
quitted  the  inn  by  a  backway,  and  prooeeded  at 
a  rapid  pace  towards  a  shop  in  the  precincts  of 
Blackfriars. 

This  shop  was  kept  by  a  Jew,  named  Bal- 
thszzar. 

It  was  a  place  where  any  kind  of  clothing 
might  be  bougbl^  from  a  flrst-clase  unilonn  to 
the  habiliments  cKf  a  clergyman. 

The  Jew  himself  was  a  little  old  man,  who 
was  well  known  and  less  respected. 

People— superstitious  and  eaailv  led  in  those 
days— set  him  down  as  one  who  lived  not  only 
by  cheating,  but  also  by  murdering  victims 
lemorselessly. 

Certainly,  his  face  was  one  which  did  not  in 
any  way  belie  his  reputation. 

His  nose  was  long  and  hooked,  his  eyes  round 
and  twinkling,  his  mouth  large,  heavy,  and 
sensual. 

His  hair  was  long  and  white,  the  only  re- 
spectable thing  about  him,  while  his  figure,  bent, 
and  thin,  and  spare,  showed  that  his  criminal 
career  had  not  succeeded  in  making  his  bodily 
happiness  better  if  it  had  made  him  capable  of 
doing  without  the  assistance  of  his  friends. 

Despite  his  money,  in  fact,  he  had  the  aspect 
of  one  who  had  to  earn  his  living  by  hard  and 
painful  labour. 

«  Ha  I  Mr.  Blacklock,"  he  cried.  «  I'm  very 
glad  to  see  you.  Have  you  any  leetle  thing  in 
my  way  ?" 

**I  nave.  I  wan't  a  disguise— a  good  and 
complete  one.'* 

*•  What  kind  of  oner 

*"  The  dress  of  a  cavalier.'* 

*<  Oh  I  the  very  thing.  I  have  a  leetle  dre^s 
here,  one  grand  beauty  that  will  just  suit  you. 
It  will  fit  you,  I  am  sure,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
made  for  yon/' 

^  Veiy  well,  let  me  see  it,  I  am  in  haste,*'  said 
Blacklock. 

The  Jew,  who  kept  glancing  round  as  if  fear- 
ful of  being  observ^  or  as  if  some  one  was  in 
concealment  in  his  place,  passed  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  after  remaining  there  in  earnest 
conversation  with  some  one,  issued  forth  once 
more  with  a  suit  of  clothes  under  his  arm. 

«  Here  is  the  very  thing,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
the  Jew. 

And  so  saying,  he  brought  forward  a  very 
good  cavaliers  dress— a  wig  with  long  curls, 
and  a  plumed  bat,  top-boots  and  spurs. 

Blacklock  soon  dressed  himself,  and  bavins 
seen  that  all  was  right,  he  paid  the  Jew,  and 
prooeeded  on  his  way. 

On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  river,  he  ap- 
proached the  mn  by  creeping  along  a  narrow 
path,  which  led  from  the  road  to  the  inn. 
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He  neand  the  place,  gndiudly,  until  arriTing 
at  the  door,  he  peaied  in  and  listeoed. 

Within  the  dark  room,  lit  up  only  by  a  murky 
oil  lamp^  there  were  a  motley  assemblage. 

A  man,  dressed  in  semi-militaxy  oostnme,  was 
seated  at  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
while  aronnd  him  were  old  women  and  young 
women,  men  of  all  ages  and  all  classes,  Alsatians, 
soldiers,  sailors,  beggars,  and  thieves,  and  some 
who  seemed  a  miztore  of  eyeiy  class  named. 

Blacklock,  having  taken  an  inspection  of  the 
interior,  drew  back. 

"  I  have  made  some  mistake  here,*'  he  muttered. 
"  I  have  adopted  a  disguise  which  will  be  the 
rain  of  my  plan.  Had  I  come  in  my  own  dress, 
I  need  hare  feared  nothing,  and  now  I  am 
seriously  afraid  that  I  shall  hate  to  force  my 
way  in.    Where  can  my  friends  be  ?*' 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  river,  but  at 
present  there  was  no  sign  of  any  one's  apnroaoh. 

He  feared  to  enter  the  den  of  infamy  alone. 

Dennis  was  not  in  the  room  below,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  natural  to  believe  that  he  was  hidden 
away  in  some  upper  room,  where  he  would  be 
kept  until  the  remainder  of  his  money  was  paid 
to  the  rulBan  in  whose  power  the  place  was. 

So  he  waited. 

Presently,  there  was  a  sound  upon  the  dark 
waters. 

It  was  a  noise  like  the  plashing  of  oars. 

Blacklock  glanced  out  eagerly  over  the 
river. 

**<<Ahr  he  cried.  They  are  approaching. 
Now,  my  worthv  friends,  vou  shall  see  how  we 
punish  tnose  who  stand  In  the  way  of  great 
enterprises." 

In  a  few  moments  more  a  boat  graced  against 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

Six  men  were  in  it. 

Th^  were  the  friends  whom  Bladdock  ex- 
pected, and  who  had,  in  fkct,  promised  to  meet 

*«Here  we  are,**  cried  a  tall,  rui&anly*looking 
Alsatian,  as  he  leaped  ashore. 

<*  I  see  you  are,  although  rather  late,"  returned 
Blacklock. 

**  I  am  aware  of  it  The  truth  is,  I  have  been 
debating  in  my  mind  whether  I  should  come  or 
not." 

••Pray  why?" 

*<  Because  the  king's  business  seems  an 
unpleasant  one.  The  last  Alsatian  who  took  up 
the  king's  quarrel  got  hanged." 

«AhT  well,"  cried  Blacklock,  «the  king  is 
dead.  He  has  no  more  quarrels  now  to  take 
up.    We  have  to  think  now  of  Charles  H." 

The  Alsatian  burst  into  a  loud,  coarse  laugh. 

«  Why  do  you  Uugh  ?"  exclaimed  Blacklock. 

•'Why,  any  one  would  think  that  Prince 
Charles  was  hidden  here,"  cried  the  man.  "  I 
thought  we  were  come  to  ferret  out  some  boon 
companion  of  yours  who  had  got  in  a  scrape." 

••  So  I  have— so  I  have,"  returned  Blacklock ; 
*<  and,  what  is  more,  if  we  bring  him  out  safe 
there  is  a  ^polden  coin  for  every  one  of  you." 

He  was  just  about  to  knock  at  the  door  loudly, 
when  a  dark  fcrm  sprang  forward,  followed  by 
several  others. 

''Friend,"  cried  the  n^w-comer,  ''are  you 
kept  forcibly  from  entering  this  house  7" 

Blacklock  looked  doubtingly  at  the  speaker. 

Young,  open*faced,  and  decidedly  handsome. 


the  stranger  was  one  who  would  at  the  first 
glance  be  selected  as  a  friend. 

It  .was,  in  fact,  none  other  than  Harold  For- 
dyce,  the  armourer's  apprentice. 

*' WeU,>y  young  friend,"  he  said,  «I  can 
scarcely  answer  your  question." 

••Why  not?" 

••  Because  I  fancy  that  I  shall  be  prevented; 
but  at  present  I  dout  know,  as  I  have  not  yet 
demanded  admittance  ;  but,  tell  me,  why  do  vou 
askT" 

••  Because  I  also  am  seeking  some  one  within 
there.  We  will  join  company,  therefore,  and  if 
we  cannot  obtain  what  we  want  anvway  else, 
we  will  force  our  way  into  the  house." 

••  Very  good,";said  Blacklock,  and  advanced 
to  the  door. 

He  knocked  loudly. 

He  reoeived  no  answer. 

Again  he  knocked. 

Still  no  answer. 

*•  Open  here,"  he  oried,  at  length,  •<  open  here  1 
We  demand  admittance  1" 

There  was  a  loud  laugh  within. 

••We  don't  understand  that  word,"  said  a 
voioe. 

Blacklock  knocked  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

••  We  are  friends,"  he  said,  ••  but  you  can  soon 
make  us  enemies." 

**  We're  not  particular  about  that,**  returned 
the  voice.  "Go  away-— we  don't  know  your 
voice ;  we  can't  see  your  faos,  and  I've  no  doubt 
yer  wooldnt  improve  upon  aoquaintanoe." 

Harold  turned  quietly  to  his  companion. 

•*We  must  force  our  way  into  this  plaoe,'^ 
cried  he,  and  drawing  his  sword,  he  knocked 
again  loudly. 

Still  there  was  no  reply. 

•*  Now  then,"  said  Etarold. 

Then  with  oneaooord  they  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  door  and  pressed  hard. 

It  was  very  weakly  hung  on  ita  hinges  and 
soon  yielded. 

Blacklock  entered  first.      • 

Ooing  in  as  he  did,  sword  in  hand,  boldly,  he 
created  some  astonishment  among  the  occupants 
of  the  room. 

The  soldier  sprang  to  his  feet,  as  did  also  the 
old  woman  who  was  servine  out  the  liquor,  and 
the  half-dosen  figures  near  oer. 

"Who the  devil  are  you?"  cried  the  soldier, 
fiercely. 

•*A  fdend,  whom  you  have  turned  into  an 
enemy." 

"  Upon  what  errand  did  you  come  here  ?" 

"I  came,"  cried  Blacklock,  "to  see|c  my 
friend,  whom  you  or  some  others  have  detained 
here." 

"  His  name  ?" 

•*  He  is  called  Dennis,"  replied  Blacklock ; 
"but  come,  this  delay  will  not  do.  I  will  uot 
bandy  words  with  you  ;  where  is  the  land- 
lord?" 

A  loud  laugh  greeted  his  words,  and  an  old, 
dark-faced,  and  shrivelled  woman  pushed  away 
forward  through  the  crowd,  and  approached 
him. 

She  placed  her  hands  upon  her  hips  as  she 
did  so^  and  stared  in  his  face. 

"And  pray  who  are  you  ?"  she  cried,  in  an 
insolent  tone. 
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"  My  name  is  Blaoklock,"  said  the  miui>  "  and 
I  come  to  seek  a  friend.  X  know  ho  has  been 
detained  here,  for  he  was  seen  to  enter  here  with 
one  whom  you  call  Floretta,  and  has  never  since 
made  hi^  appearance." 

**  I  know  not  what  yon  mean/'  exclaimed  the 
old  hag.  "  Either  dose  the  door,  sit  down,  and 
join  our  company,  or  go.  We  don*t  allow  fools 
to  come  upon  us  aword  in  hand,  and  frighten  us 
in  this  way." 

**  Yon  deny,  then,  that  he  is  here  ?"  asked 
Blacklock  again. 

«  He  is  not  here." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  cried  the  Royalist  adyen- 
tnrer,  "  I  shall  search  the  house.  Now,  then,  my 
friends,"  he  added,  walking  to  the  door,  and 
speaking  quickly.  "  Over  there,  my  friends. 
Oat  with  your  swords  and  follow  me  1" 

The  old  woman  clapped  her  bands. 

*'  Oh  I  oh  I"  she  cried.  **  We're  going  to  have 
blood  sp'lled  here,  are  we  ?  Up,  boys,  and 
defend  the  old  place.  Recollect,  theie*s  money 
to  be  got  here.*^ 

In  an  instant  the  women  had  cleared  away 
from  the  table,  and  rushed  into  an  inner  room, 
while  the  men  ^rang  to  their  feet^  and  drew 
their  swords. 

The  room  was  in  a  moment  a  scene  of  terrible 
confusion. 

The  men  who  followed  Blacklock,  and  those 
who  had  accompanied  Harold  Fordyce,  rushed 
in  through  th^  open  door,  hoping  to  t&ke  their 
enemies  by  sorprise. 

They  were  wrong. 

The  ruffianly  crew  within  the  old  inn  were 
not  so  easily  to  be  settled. 

Their  swords  seemed  tnily  to  leap  from  their 
scabbards. 

The  din  of  strile  soon  shook  the  rafters  of  the 
ancient  bulldiof . 

Swords  clashed  on  one  side,  treacherous  pistol- 
shots  were  heard  on  the  other,  fired  from  be- 
neath tables,  and  from  the  other  room  where  the 
women  were. 

Blood  soon  began  to  flow  freely. 

Btabs  and  sword-thmsts.  and  tlM  dlioharge  of 
fire-arms  soon  stretched  the  men  on  both  sides 
on  the  floor ;  and  the  superior  numbms  of  the 
attackers  soon,  moreover,  began  to  tell  a  tale. 

The  defenders  were  pressed  together  in  a 
huddled  mass. 

Vet  they  would  not  as  yet  think  of  yielding. 

They  fought  till  the  last. 

At  length,  however,  up  against  the  ceeaking 
old  timbers,  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  they 
were  compelled  to  give  way. 

••  We  surrender  I" 

Such  was  the  cry  londly  shouted,  which  made 
the  old  woman  who  kept  the  inn  break  out  into 
violent  curses,  and  made  the  attackers  draw 
back  in  a  body. 

"Lay  down  your  swords,*'  cried  Blacklock, 
**  such  fellows  as  you  we  do  not  trust." 

The  men  obeyed  at  once. 

Though  feverish  with  drink  and  excited  too 
by  the  terrific  scene  around  them,  they  saw  that 
there  was  no  chanee  of  any  further  success  than 
what  they  had  already  met  with. 

They  gave  up  their  swords,  therefore,  with 
scowling  and  angry  faces,  and  while  four  armed 
men  remained  to  watch  them  and  keep  them 
from  quitting  the  house  and  seeking  reinforce- 


ments, the  others  ascended  the  stairs  in  search 
of  Dennis. 

Harold  Fordyce  ascended  with  the  searching 
party. 

He  was  upon  a  different  errand,  but  he  had 
told  no  one  for  what  he  came. 

While  Blacklock,  therefore,  passed  into  the 
lower  rooms,  he  ascended  at  once  to  the  upper 
rooms,  as  if  weii  acquainted  with  the  house,  or 
as  if,  at  any  rate,  he  knew  exactly  where  to  find 
what  he  sought. 

Entering  a  small  room  on  the  firrt  floor, 
Blacklock  saw  a  sight  which  (though  he  ex- 
pected a  strange  meeting)  took  him  aback  wicfa 
surprise. 

On  a  bed  lay  Dennis. 

By  the  side  of  the  couch  was  Fieoalta. 

Both  were  as  pale  as  death,  and  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  latter  streamed  long  dJMrdered 
ringlets,  while  her  torn  and  ragged  clothes 
showed  plainly  that  she  had  not  been  brought 
up  into  the  chamber  without  a  straggle. 

Her  bare  shoulders  (beautiful,  indeed,  and 
rounded  exquisitely,  though  now  white  as  marble) 
had  several  wounds  upon  which  the  blood  had 
congealed. 

And  here  they  were  after  the  fearfal  riot 
below,  fast  asleep  still. 

They  had  evidently  been  both  drugged. 

Blacklock  approached  him  and  shooic  him  by 
the  arm. 

It  was  of  no  avail. 

The  man  slept  on  silently ;  scarcely  a  breath- 
ing oould  be  heard. 

'*We  shall  have  trouble  here,  if  we  are  not 
quick,"  said  Blacklock,  to  the  men  who  had 
followed  him  ;  "take  him  up  in  your  arms,  and 
/  will  carry  the  girl.  I  will  take  care  that  she 
shall  not  leave  us  until  we  hav^  out  of  her  the 
whole  history  of  the  transaction." 

The  men  obeyed. 

Wrapped  up  in  the  blanket  Dennis  was  con- 
veyed below,  while  Blacklock  followed  with  hia 
lovely  burden. 

When  the  open  air  was  reached,  they  were 
both  placed  in  a  boat,  and  the  portion  of  the 
storming  party  which  had  followed  Blacklock*s 
lead,  quitted  the  precincts  of  the  inn,  without 
waiting  to  see  whether  Harold  Fordyce  and  his 
friends  were  in  safety  or  likely  to  be  trea- 
cherously attacked. 

Leaving  them,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  tbelr 
own  haunts,  we  will  follow  the  Young  Appren- 
tice, who,  with  his  brave  oompaniont,  mounted 
to  a  story  higher  than  that  in  which  Dennis  and 
his  fair  companion  had  been  found. 

Rapidly  making  their  way  into  a  large,  low- 
roofed  chamber,  in  which  were  seated  two  per- 
sons, he  approached  them,  and,  seizinor  the  lamp 
which  stood  upon  a  table  near,  held  it  to  their 
faces. 

Both  persons  were  in  women's  clothes,  but  it 
was  ea«y  to  see  from  their  features  that  they 
were  not  females. 

**  Prince  Charles,  and  you,  my  Lord  of  Leices- 
ter," said  Harold  Fordyce,  **  I  arrest  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  two  persons  started  up  in  evident  alarm, 
as  the  chamber  became  filled  with  armed  men. 

"  What  means  this  intrusion  into  a  lady's 
chamber  7"  cried  one  of  the  persons.     **  If  it  is 
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plander  you  seek,  you  have  oome  lo  ^e  wrong 
place,  for  we  are  poor  and  without  funds." 

Harold  smiled. 

"  Has  the  sovereignty  of  England  left  so  little 
behind  it,  then/"  said  he.  "Prince  Charles, 
disguise  is  useless.  Place  upon  you  more  suit- 
able attire  and  follow  us.** 

The  Prince  saw  at  once  that  it  was  of  no  arail 
for  him  to  endeavour  any  longer  to  conceal 
himself  under  the  guise  of  a  woman. 

Those  who  had  had  information  correct  enongh 
to  enable  them  to  discover  him  had  also  pene- 
tration enough  to  see  through  his  attempt  at 
concealment,  and  he  accordingly,  after  a  rapid 
conference  with  his  friend  Leicester,  who  had 
now  recovered  from  the  wound  inflicted  on  him 
by  Simon  Lawless,  began  to  change  his  dress. 

After  a  short  delay  they  were  ready  to  start. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready,"  said  Prince 
(Charles.  **  I  suppose  I  am  being  led  to  the 
block.  My  father's  blood  was,  doubtless,  in- 
sufficient to  float  away  all  your  hates  of  our  un- 
fortunate family." 

"  I  cati  tell  you  nothing  now,'*  said  Harold. 
"  Follow  me,  and  you  will  perceive  then  our 
purpose.'* 

"  No  good  one,  or  you  wouldn't  be  chief  execu- 
tor of  it,"  said  Leicester,  sneeringly. 

The  Young  Apprentice  took  no  notice  of  this 
sneer. 

Leading  the  way  down  stairs  he  marshalled 
his  men  in  the  open  space  before  the  house,  and 
having  placed  Prince  Charles  and  his  friend  in 
the  middle  began  his  march  alongithe  now  quiet 
streets. 

«  More  than  once  ere  they  started  Charles 
glanced  towards  those  who  had  fought  for  him 
at  the  old  inn,  as  if  asking  them  to  make  one 
last  effort  in  his  favour. 

More  than  once  they  eyed  Harold  and  his 
companions  with  no  friendly  glance. 

Bat  resistance  was  in  vain. 

They  saw  this  plainly. 

Standing  by  sullenly,  therefore,  they  watched 
the  Prince  and  his  captors  as  they  marched 
away,  and  after  cursing  the  ill-luck  which  had 
brought  such  a  run  of  bloodshed  and  violence 
to  their  house,  they  proceeded  to  set  things  in 
order. 

This  had  scarcely  been  done,  and  the  vic- 
torious apprentices  had  scarcely  been  gone  ten 
minutes  when  a  light  step  hurried  down  the 
stairs,  and  a  fair  form  entered  the  lower  room. 

This  was  Alicia  Leslie. 

Oarmg  the  combat  the  Prince  and  his  com- 
panions contrived  to  conceal  her,  and  as  there 
was  no  suspicion  that  she  was  with  them,  she 
was  not  sought  for, 

"  Are  they  gone  ?"  she  asked. 

•*  Yea,"  growled  the  old  woman,  the  landlady 
of  the  inn.  "Yes,  they  are  gone,  and  sorry 
enough  1  am  that  they  ever  came  here." 

Alicia  made  no  further  remark. 

Without  another  word  she  passed  out  of  the 
inn,  and  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  pitch  dark 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  she  hurried  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  Tower. 

To  this  spot  she  imagined  that  Prince  Charles 
and  Leciester  would  be  taken  ;  but  on  arriving 
there  she  found  all  still. 

The    grim    old  fortress  frowned  silent  .and 


solemn  over  the  river,  and  save  the  sentinels  at 
the  gates,  there  were  no  signs  of  life. 

She  approached  one  of  these  men. 

"  Have  any  prisoners  being  bvoaght  to  the 
Tower  this  night  7"  she  asked. 

The  man  drew  back  so  that  the  light  of  t^ 
oil  lamp  which  swung  over  the  gateway  wae  lull 
in  her  face* 

"Ah  1  my  pretty  one,"  he  Mid,  "what  wwit 
you  ?*' 

"You  heard  my  question,'*  she  answeved, 

"  Nay.  then,  I  did  not,"  he  returned. 

"  I  wlU  repeat  it  then,"  she  said,  haughtily ;  **  I 
asked  you  whether  any  piiiOBers  had  entered 
the  Tower  this  night." 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  an  ironical  smile, 

"Such  questions  we  are  ord^ed  not  to 
answer,"  he  said.';  "  but  if  yon  will  give  me  a 
kiss  I  will  answer  you  for  the  sake  ^your  pretty 
face." 

The  hot  blood  of  indignatioii  mounted  into 
Alicia's  face  as  the  man  spoke. 

Thrusting  her  hand  into  her  bosom,  the  drew 
forth  a  purse,  and  took  trom  it  a  piece  of  gold. 

"  Here,"  she  said.  "  take  this  j  it  will  do  you 
more  good  than  a  kisa'* 

The  man  took  the  piece  of  gold  from  her 
hands,  but  still  as  he  glanced  at  her  ripe,  red 
lips,  seemed  to  doubt  his  prudence  in  having 
accepted  money  in  lieu  of  the  nectar  which  thej 
seemed  to  promise. 

"  Well,  my  fair  mistress,"  he  said,  "you  most 
think  a  great  deal  of  your  kisses  if  you  will  buy 
them  back  at  such  a  price  as  this.  Well,  well, 
let  it  be  so.  I've  taken  the  money  and  so  I 
suppose  you  must  have  an  answer.** 

**  Yes,  yes,  and  be  quick  1*'  said  Alicia  LesliO. 
impatiently. 

"  No  prisoners  h/tve  arrived  at  the  Tower  thii 
night,  but  I  expect  one." 

"  One  only  ?" 

"  Yes.    Did  vou  expect  more  ?" 

"  I  did.  And  who  is  this  person  whom  yon 
expect?" 

"Lord  Leicester— the  man  who  has  been 
hiding  about  for  years  disguised  as  an  aj^ren- 
tice.  I've  heard  he's  an  awful  villain — a  mur- 
derer and  a  libertine.  I  hope  it's  not  him  in 
whose  fate  you're  interested.  He*Il  die  as  sure 
as  I  stand  here." 

Alicia  uttered  a  stifled  cry,  and  preased  her 
hand  upon  her  breast  as  if  a  sudden  pain  had 
shot  through  her  heart 

"You  speak  coarsely  and  know  not  what 
wrong  you  produce  by  your  words,"  she  said. 
"  This  man  of  whom  you  speak  is  my  betrothed 
husband.  He  is  no  libertine — ^no  murderer. 
His  only  fault  is  that  he  loves  his  king  too  well, 
and  now  his  blood  must  flow  like  that  of  his 
royal  master  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  these 
Roundhead  wretches  for  vengeanee." 

The  man's  eyes  gleamed  with  a  hatefnl  li^t 
as  she  spoke  these  andadons  words,  and  he 
seized  her  rudely  by  the  arm. 

"  Have  a  care  I"  he  said,  "  have  a  care  I  I 
myself  am^a  Roundhead,  as  yon  call  it,  and  a 
PurlUn,  and  I  think  that  King  Charles  fSell  a 
martyr  to  his  own  false  heart  I  So  ask  what 
questions  you  please^  in  fntoie  I  will  not  answer 
them." 

9o  saying,  he  fluog  her  aWay  from  him  a#'  if 
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changing  his  purpose,  and  strode  back  farther 
beneath  the  gateway. 

Alicia  saw  that  she  had  made  a  mistake. 

It  was  not  the  first  ocoasion  upon  which  she 
had  lost  a  chanoe  of  success,  by  indulging  in  hot 
tempers. 

She,  therefore,  swallowed,  as  well  as  she  could, 
the  aflbront  put  upon  her  by  the  trooper,  and 
once  more  approached  him. 

He  eyed  her  contemptuously  as  she  came  to* 
wards  him. 

Well  he  might. 

Before,  her  manner  and  her  attitude  were 
haughty  in  the  extreme. 

Now,  she  was  as  humble  as  she  could  be. 

'*Sir,*'  she  said,  "I  am  rich,  and  I  can  pay 
well  for  serrices.'* 

'*  I  accept  no  bribes,'*  he  said. 

"  Tou  have  just  receiyed  one." 

**  But  not  for  acting  the  traitor.  I  merely 
gaye  yon  infonnation." 

*<  And  now  I  ask  you  another  service,  which 
will  be  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  me,  but 
which  will  not  inTolve  you  in  any  treachery.*' 

"Speak  then." 

*<  I  wish  to  lie  here  concealed." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  To  see  the  prisoner." 

"You  win  not  be  able  to  speak  to  him." 

"  No  matter.  If  I  see  him— if  I  recognise  his 
face— that  will  be  enough." 

the  man  thought  a  moment 

Then  he  said, 

"Do  you  know  that  this  may  cost  me  my 
lifer  '  ^ 

"No,  it  will  not.  There  is  no  fear  for  you. 
Behind  yonder  buttress  I  can  conceal  myself,  so 
that  no  one  can  detect  my  presence.  Say  that 
TOU  will  remain  there.  I  swear  to  be  still.  And 
here  is  a  golden  coin.  Another  is  yours,  also, 
when  he  has  pessed  into  the  Tower.** 

The  man  hesitated. 

He  was  a  Puritan  and  a  Bonndhead. 

But  he  was  mortal  also. 

In  his  home  there  were  beings  who  looked  to 
him  for  help  and  comfort,  and  money,  of  course, 
would  enable  him  to  procure  for  them  the 
necessities  and  even  the  comforts  of  life. 

"  You  win  pay  me  well  ?**  he  said. 

"I  will." 

"And  you  will  conceal  yourself  where  no  one 
will  see  yon  ?*' 

"Yes," 

"  Go,  then,  behind  that  buttress.  Give  me  the 
gold  coin,  and  be  quiet.** ' 

Eagerly  Alicia  again!  slid  her  hand  into  her 
bosom,  and  drew  forth  her  purse. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  here  is  a  gold  piece ;  and 
now  for  secrecy.** 

So  saying,  she  glided  away,  and  concealed 
herself  behind  the  dark  buttress. 

She  had  some  time  to  wait. 

The  cold  night  air,  and  the  solemn  stillness 
of  thepreoinctsof  theold  Tower,  made  it  ap- 
pear even  longer  than  it  was  in  reality.  But  at 
length  the  tramp— tramp— >tramp  of  soldiers 
steadily  advancing  could  be  heard  in  the 
distance. 

"They  come,"  murmured  Alicia,  as  she 
pressed  her  hands  over  her  heaving  bosom. 

Slowly  nearer  came  the  sound. 

Oh  !  how  anxiously  she  waited ! 


Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  tramp  of  the 
advancing  host ;  and  presently,  by  the  dull  light 
of  the  Tower  lamps,  she  could  see  the  gleaming 
spears  of  some  troopers  approaching  the  Tower. 

Eagerly  she  watched. 

In  a  few  moments  the  guard  approached,  and 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Puritan  soldiers  she 
could  see  the  figure  of  lieicester. 

Forgotten  then  was  all  prudence. 

Forgotten  then  was  all  the  promises  she  had 
made  to  the  trooper. 

She  only  remembered  that  the  one  she  loved 
was  near  her— that  she  had  now  a  chance  of 
speaking  to  him,  and  that  this  chance  might 
never  again  occur  to  her. 

Springing  forward,  therefore,  she  rushed  in 
among  the  guards  before  they  could  see  the 
approach  of  any  one,  and  clasped  Leicester  to 
her  heart. 

He  kissed  her,  and  then  putting  her  back 
from  him,  gazed  in  fear  around  him. 

"  Why  did  you  come  here,"  he  said ;  "  here, 
in  the  very  face  of  danger  ?  Go,  Alicia^  while 
there  is  time.'* 

<*But  you,  Leicester,  you  are  in  deadly 
peril  I** 

"I  know  it.    My  end  is  the  block." 

The  young  girl  wrung  her  hands. 

She  knew  hmi  to  be  a  false  traitor  ;  but  she 
did  mt  know  the  extent  of  his  villanies,  and  she 
loved  him  passionately. 

"Oh!  do  not  speak  thus,  Leicester,"  she 
cried.  "  You  strike  me  to  the  very  heart. 
Give  me  some  hope* some  hope  I" 

"  There  is  nonci  I  fear.*' 

"  Gome,  come  1*'  cried  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  troop.  "  Come,  come,  time  presses,  madam ; 
we  must  beg  you  to  leave  the  prisoner." 

He  bent  down  towards  her. 

"Alicia,"  he  said,  "you  do  yourself  no  good 
by  being  here,  and  yon  -may  do  me  harm. 
Leave  me  now ;  no  doubt  I  shall  see  yon  again 
soon." 

As  he  spoke,  she  held  up  her  lips  to  him  to 
kiss,  and  she  pressed  a  packet  into  his  hand, 
saying— 

"  A  secret — krej)  it,*^ 

Then  he  passed  on,  and  the  iron-bound  doors 
of  the  Tower  soon  closed  him  from  her  sight. 

On  reaching  the  cell,  he  glanced  at  the 
packet. 

It  was  a  small  phial,  containing  the  most 
deadly  poison. 

With  it  was  a  letter,  containing  these  brief 
words  :— 

''  DiBABUST  L]SiC£8TifiB,-~If  the  wonl  ooniMi  and  no 
cecftpe  is  peoBible,  I  scad  you  this,  in  order  that  the  axe  of 
the  executioner  may  not  be  the  means  of  yoor  death.  If  I 
cannot  make  your  life  happy,  I  can,  at  least,  give  yon  the 
chance  of  an  honourable  death. 

"Alicia." 

"Brave  girl!"  muttered  the  wretched  man, 
**  I  wirfi  I  were  worthier  of  her." 

And  now,  since  my  Lord  Leicester  is  thus 
confined  in  the  dismal  London  fortress,  where  ii 
Prince  Charles? 

The  next  chaptcr^will  show. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TUK  BOW  DOWN  TU£  THAMBtS^THB  PA/BTUfO 
— THB  FOREIGN  SHIP— A  BOYAL  SUBPBI0B— 
THE  FAREWELL  TO  EKGLAND— TUB  TBIUM- 
PUANT  RETURN  UOME^THB  DESOLATED 
UEABTH— TWO  SHADOWS. 

We  must  return  now  to  Prince  Oharlea,  who, 
with  Harold  Fordjce,  now  embarked  in  a  boat 
upon  the  dark  river  Thamea,  and  were  rowed  in 
all  haste  towards  the  Tower. 

Both  the  Prince  and  Leioester  were  now  of 
one  opinion. 

They  did  not  understand  the  justice  or  the 
magnanimity  of  England. 

Haying  punished  Charles  I.  for  what  they 
deemed  crimes  against  the  laws  of  England^ 
they  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Charles's  son  as 
bloodthirsty  ruffians,  eager  at  any  moment  to 
wreak  their  yengeance  upon  the  family  and  the 
friends  of  the  king. 

They  imagined,  therefore,  that  they  were  both 
proceeding  to  instant,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  certain 
death. 

They  said  little,  howeyer,  to  each  other  in 
regard  to  their  thoughts,  and  so  the  time  sped 
by  until  they  reached  Iiondon  Bridge. 

Here,  at  a  sign  from  Harold,  the  boat  stopped. 

"My  Lord  Leioester,"  he  said,  as  the  boat 
grated  against  the  stairs,  <*  this  is  your  destina- 
tion.", 

I«idester  looked  anxiously  at  his  Boyal 
master. 

"  And  the  Prince,  what  of  him  7*' 

**  That  is  our  business,"  said  the  Young  Ap- 
prentice ;  '<  it  suffices  that  you  land  here." 

Leioester  put  his  hand  to  the  hilt  of  the  sword 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  taken  from  him. 

"  There  is  murder  intended  here^sonie  cold 
and  deliberate  murder.  Prince  Charles,  you 
haye  fought— lost  before— let  us  fight  our  way 
now  from  among  these  yillains,  or  perish  in  the 
effort." 

Harold  at  once  stepped  forward. 

**Back,  madman,"  he  cried,  <Hhe  Prince  has 
Ro  need  of  your  help.  Soldiers,  see  that  my 
Lord  Leicester  is  safely  landed." 

The  soldiers  at  once  clofed  round  Lord  Lei- 
cester, and  forced  him  on  shore  before  he  had 
eyen  time  to  draw  his  sword,  and  attempt  his 
reckless  effort  at  escape;  and  while  he  was 
marched  away  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers, 
Prince  Charles  was  hurried  further  down  the 
riycr  in  the  boat 

It  was  a  mystery,  indeed,  to  **bonnie  Prince 
Charles  "  what  they  intended  doing  with  him. 

But  he  asked  no  questions. 

The  pride  which  had  made  his  father  sit  with 
his  hat  on  before  the  men  whom  the  fortune  of 
war  had  made  his  judges  was  strong  within 
him. 

Neyertbeless,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, he  looked  out  eagerly. 

Presently,  amid  the  gloom  of  the  silent  riyer, 
they  descried  a  lieht. 

It  was  a  red  light  hanging  out  evidently  oyer 
the  bows  of  a  yessel. 

Ab  they  came  in  sight,  Harold  Fordyoe  spoke. 

*•  Lay  on  your  oars  1"  he  cried. 

The  men  obeyed. 

The  boat,  which  before  had  sped  onwards 
with  a  rapid  moyement,  now  glided  gently  for- 


ward, and  in  a  few  moments  the  wherry  grated 
against  the  bows  of  a  high-huUed,  thickly-built 
ship,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch 
craft  about  it. 

** Prince  Charles,"  said  Harold,  "we  have 
arrived  at  our  destination." 

The  Prince  glanced  at  him  in  some  surprise 
and  alarm. 

'*  Do  you  intend,  then,  to  murder  me  in  cold 
blood?"  he  cried. 

'*  You  have  no  right  even  to  insinuate  such  a 
thine,"  returned  the  Young  Apprentice, 
haughtily. 

"Then  why  halt  thus  in  the  middle  of  this 
dark  river  7"  demanded  Charles 

"If  yon  listen  to  me,  I  will  explain,"  said 
Harold.  *'  The  yessel  against  which  our  boat  is 
now  lying  is  a  Dnch  brig.  On  board  that  you 
will  be  placed,  and  the  captain  will  immediately 
make  all  sail  for  Holland.  You  will  thus  be 
saved  from  your  father's  fate,  if  you  do  not  re- 
turn to  England." 

"  And  from  whom  comes  this  favor  7"  said  the 
Prince,  in  a  gentler  tone  of  yoice. 

"*  Ask  not,^  answered  Harold.  "Let  it  suffice 
to  tell  you  that  those  who  have  thus  saved  your 
life  are  the  last  from  whom  you  would  expect 
such  a  favor.  Come,  let  us  at  once  ascend,  for 
we  may  be  watched  and  defeated  by  those  to 
whom  your  escape  would  not  be  so  agreeable  as 
it  is  to  me." 

As  the  Young  Apprentice  spoke,  he  hailed  a 
man  who  was  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  and 
looking  with  anxiety  at  the  boat. 

"Throw  down  a  rope,  for  these  chains  are 
not  easy  modes  of  ascent  for  those  who  do  not 
understand  them,*'  he  said. 

"  Whence  come  you,  master  /"  asked  the  sailor, 
in  English. 

"  From  the  Man  Without  a  Name,"  returned 
the  Young  Apprentice. 

"  Good,"  said  the  sailor.  "  Here  is  a  rope. 
Ascend  quietly." 

The  rope  came  down  as  he  spoke,  and  Harold 
turned  to  Charles. 

"Now,  Prince  Charles,  ascend,"  he  said.  "This 
is  no  choioe  palace  staircase,  I  am  aware ;  but  it 
is  the  ascent  to  freedom  and  life." 

Prince  Charles  needed  no  second  reminding. 

Lightly  he  ascended  the  chains,  and  Harold 
following  him,  they  were  soon  on  the  deck. 

Here  they  were  met  by  several  dark  figures, 
whose  faces  and  forms  were  quite  undistinguish- 
able  in  the  night. 

Harold  and  the  Prince  looked  round  in  some 
confusion. 

"  Where  is  the  captain  7"  asked  the  former. 

A  short,  stott  man  stepped  forward  at  this 
demand. 

"  Here  is  the  captain,"  he  said. 

"  Here,  then,  is  Prince  Charles  of  England," 
said  the  Young  Apprentice ;  "  into  yonr  hands  I 
dellyer  him.  Take  my  advice— make  all  sail  at 
once,  and  let  not  sunrise  fall  upon  yon  in  the 
vicinity  of  London." 

The  captain  bowed  low  to  the  Prince. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "fear  not ;  we  shall  lose 
no  time.  As  soon  as  you  retnm  to  your  boat  we 
wiU  start." 

"Farewell,  Prince,"  said  Harold,  "farewell, 
and  let  us  hope  that  on  this  soil  yon  may  never 
again  set  foot." 
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'  do  you  know  who  soDt 


The  Prince  Bmiled. 

"Well,  well,"  ho  said,  "  that  h  a  strange  wish 
at  parting.  It  may  mean  two  things,  either  that 
for  England's  sake  yon  do  not  desire  to  see  me, 
or  that  for  my  sake  yoa  do  not  wish  me  to  re- 
tarn  among  my  enemies.  I  will  take  it  in  the 
latter  sense.  Here,  then,  is  my  hand.  I  thank 
you  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  me  at  the 
jeril  of  your  life." 

The  Young  Apprentice  took  the  preferred 
hand. 

"  Prince^"  he  said,  "  every  one  haa  a  right  to 
his  opinion,  and  I,  therefore,  keep  mine  for  the 
present  to  myself.  Farewell,  however,  and  may 
Heaven  prosper  you  1*' 

Then  he  smiled  once  more,  and  approaching 
the  bulwarks,  ran  down  the  chain  ladder,  and 
entered  the  wherry,  which  by  his  order  was 
rowed  rapidly  back  to  the  Strand. 

,Ko  sooner  had  Harold  Fordyce  quitted  the 
deck  of  the  Dutch  brig  ;  no  sooner,  in  fact,  was 
the  Prince  assured  that  he  was  beyond  hearing 
distance,  than  he  turned  to  the  captain. 

"  Captain,'*  he  said,  '*  f^f^  vnn  irnAor  ^ 
me  on  board  V 

'^  I  do  not." 

"iHow,  then,  did  you  expect  me  ?" 

'•  Two  masked  men  came  on  board  my  ship 
yesterday,  and  told  me  what  they  wanted.  They 
told  me  that  Prince  Charles,  of  England,  desired 
to  escape  to  Holland,  and  they  asked  me  if  for 
a  certain  sum,  I  would  take  you  across.  I  said 
*yes/'' 

••  And  did  t/wy  pay  you  ?"  asked  the  Prince, 
in  surprise. 

"They  did.'' 

"And  how  much?" 

"  Two  hundred  pounds  in  gold." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Prince  !  "  and  now  answer 
me.  Are  you  particular  whether  it  is  ]Prance  or 
Holland  to  which  you  go  ?" 

The  Dutchman  scratched  his  head, 

**Well,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  much  like  the 
French  coast.  They  know  me  well  there.  But 
never  mind.  If  you  make  it  worth  my  while,  I 
don't  lay  no.*' 

"I  will  give  another  hundred,"  said  Prince 
Charles. 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  Dutchman,  *•  I  will 
go.  I  am  your  very  humble  servant.  When  we 
arrive  on  the  French  coast,  you  will,  of  eourae, 
land  at  once,  for  I  don't  much  like  those  French 
people.    They  are  so  inquisitive." 

Prince  Charles  laughed  at  the  fears  of  the  old 
Dutch  smuggler. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  not 
compromise  you,  but  land  at  onoe.  The  grating 
of  the  ship  against  French  soil  will  be  a  grateful 
sound  to  me.  And  now,  as  I  am  tired,  and  it 
glows  late,  I  will  gladly  retire  to  rest." 

"  This  way,  your  royal  highness,"  said  the 
Dutchman.  "  this  way.  There  is  very  poor  ac- 
commodation—a small  and  dark  cabin— but  it  ia 
the  very  best  I  can  give  you." 

The  Dutchman  little  dreamed  Df  the  after  suf- 
ferjngs  and  privations  of  Prince  Charles,  and 
how  gladly,  upon  some  occasions,  he  would  have 
welcomed  the  shelter  of  such  a  room. 

Meanwhile,  Harold  Fordyce  hurried  with  all 
speed  towards  the  Strand,  aiding,  in  his  eager- 
neas,  the  men  who  pulled  vigoronsly  at  the  oars. 

Alter    a    rapid    journey,  which    seemed    to 


Harold's  impatient  mind,  a  slow  and  tedious  one, 
the  boat  reached  the  old  stairs,  near  the  dilapi- 
dated house  where  the  Young  Apprentice  had 
first  met  The  Man  Without  a  Namb  ! 

Here  Harold  quitted  the  boat,  and  having 
gi^en  Whispered  instructions  to  his  men,  he 
hurried  up  the  narrow  lane  which  led  into  the 
Strand. 

He  had  not  seen  the  armourer,  or  Ettie,  for 
more  than  three  weeks. 

During  the  stern  events  whiah  had  lately 
happened — the  trial  and  execution  of  Ohailes  I. 
and  the  turmoils  which  had  varied  the  mono- 
tony of  London  existence — ^he  had  been  carried 
hither  and  thither  by  the  tide  of  necessity,  and 
had  been  entirely  unable  to  visit  his  old  friends, 
and  te  see  the  one,  whom,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  he  loved. 

It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  impatience 
that  he  made  his  way  towards  the  house,  where 
he  had  just  commenced  his  duties  as  an  ap- 
prentice, and  where  even  now  he  was  supposed 
to  be  engaged. 

A  strange  apprenticeship  his  had  been,  in 
truth. 

Having  just  had  time  to  learn  his  handicraft, 
he  had  -been  whirled  away  by  the  flood  of  events 
and  separated  from  his  tutor  and  his  friends,  in 
the  most  nnforeseen  manner. 

He  had  been  made  the  object  of  attack  by 
men  in  high  positions,  and  had  been  the  friend 
and  companion  of  nobles. 

He  had  been  the  means  of  saving  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  highest  man  in  the  realm,  and 
had  obtained  the  highest  commissions  from  all 
parties. 

And  now,  as  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship 
drew  towards  a  close,  he  was  anxious  to  know 
a  little  of  his  own  history— to  learn  somewhat 
of  his  own  lineage— in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  know  in  what  position  he  was,  and 
whether  he  could  dare  to  offer  his  hand  to  the 
one  whom  he  so  fondly  hoped  would  be  his  wife. 

On  approaching  the  house  he  observed  that 
all  was  quiet. 

Of  this,  however,  he  thought  nothing,  for  it 
was  the  dead  of  night,  and  in  all  the  houses  in 
th3  vicinity  people  were  apparently  slumbering 
peacefully. 

Hastening  to  the  door,  he  was  about  to  knock, 
when  he  saw  that  the  portal  was  ajar. 

Pushing  it  open,  he  entered  the  passage. 

All  was  still. 

A  deadly  fear  crept  into  his  heart. 

Why,  he  knew  not,  but  there  seemed  to  him 
something  solemn  and  supernatural  in  the 
quietudo  of  the  place. 

He  passed  into  the  armoury. 

No  one  was  there. 

Disorder  reigned  supreme. 

A  helmet  lay  here  ;  a  suit  of  mail  there ;  here 
was  an  ancient  shield  ;  here  a  bright-bladed 
sword. 

Everything  spoke  of  a  recent  and  fearful 
struggle. 

«  Some  one  has  been  here,"  murmured  Harold. 
"  Pray  Heaven  no  evil  has  happened  to  those  I 
love  1" 

Without  a  second  thought,  he  drew  his  sword 
and  advanced  up  the  stairs. 
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Entering  the  front  room,  be  found  all  empty 
again. 

.   Then  he  proceeded  towards  the  armonrer's 
bed  chamber. 

All,  all  disorder,  and  no  one  to  explain  it. 

In  all  the  rooms  he  fcmnd  the  same. 

ThA  honse  had,  evidently,  been  the  object  of  a 
iavce  and  desperate  straggle,  and  the  inmates 
had  either  been  carried  away  or  they  had  fied 
from  before  their  enemies. 

Harold  was  in  despair. 

What  w€n  to  be  done  7 

There  seemed  no  due  to  the  whereabonts  of 
his  friends,  and  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  cine. 

Baddenly,  however,  as  the  moonlight  fell  in 
upon  tho  table  in  the  centre  of  Ettie  Leslie's 
bed  chamber,  his  eye  caagfat  sight  of  a  little 
note. 

Eagerly  he  seized  it.  and  carried  it  down 
stairs,  where  there  was  a  lamp  which  he  could 
light. 

Having  lit  tbia  by  means  of  his  tinder  box,  he 
read  as  followi  :^ 

"  The  one  whom  you  ioiAgined  dead  la  ftUve.  The  one 
whom  you  Iraftjined  hRd  fallen  a  Tlottm  to  the  mmlignlty 
of  Lord  Clement  VillierM,  has  retarned  to  the  world,  where 
he  has  saffered  so  many  wrongs,  and  In  doing  to  he  hM  lost 
none  oC  that  determined  spirlc  of  ven^ancc  which  has 
BCtaated  him  all  throngh  his  acqaaintaiice  with  the 
treaoheroBs  foe,  who  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  his 
Itf*.  BtUe  Leetie  is  n«w  in  his  power,  aad  aecoie ;  thxongh 
the  aid  of  Frank  Leslie  and  his  apprentioe,  Ladjr  Blanche 
VilUers  has  again  and  again  escaped.  Eule  will  take  her 
place  M  one  of  the  rictims  of  a  just  and  resolute 
Tsngeance. 

"BATMOiro." 

As  Harold's  eyes  j^azed  upon  these  words,  his 
heart  snnk  within  him. 

Ettie  was  carried  off  then,  and  in  the  power 
of  the  man  of  all  others  whom  he  most  hated 
and  dreaied. 

And  where,  during  all  this  time,  had  the 
armoorer  been  ? 

Why  had  he  not  been  there  to  defend  his 
child? 

Was  he  in  tronble  7 

Had  he,  in  fact,  fallen  a  victim  to  the  treache- 
Torm  villany  of  Lord  Kaymond  as  well  as  his 
daughter  7 

These  thoughts  crowded  hurriedly  and  thickly 
into  his  brain  as  he  sat  there  in  the  dark  room 
illnmined  gloomily  by  the  lamp  he  had  just  lit, 
and  it  may  be  imagined  that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
terrible  excitement. 

At  length  a  light  broke  upon  his  mind. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  heard  Frank 
Leslie  say  that  he  intended  paying  a  visit  to  a 
person  named  Leonard  Peyton,  and  this  person's 
house  he  well  knew. 

Perhaps  the  attack  had  been  made  upon  the 
armourer's  house  during  the  absence  of  the 
giant,  and,  if  so,  Leslie  was  the  first  one  whom 
he  would  visit  to  consult  on  the  subject. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  he  resolved  toascettain 
from  the  neighbours  whether  they  had  heard 
any  noise,  or  observed  any  kind  of  disturbance  ; 
and  with  this  idea  he  remained  in  the  room  after 
cloeing  tae  outer  door,  determinino:  to  wait  till 
sunrise. 

He  had  just  returned  to  his  seat,  when  a  dturk 
and  heavy  shadow  fell  across  the  room. 

It  was  the  shadow  of  the  armdnrer«  or  his 
double. 


Harold  sprang  to  the  door  ;  but  no  one  was 
there. 

Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  old 
house. 

**  It  must  have  been  an  illusion,*'  said  he,  as 
he  once  more  sat  down  and  waited. 

His  dreary  watch  was  at  length  ended  by  the 
bursting  of  the  golden  sunbeams  in  through  his 
window. 

Then  he  rose,  and  passed  oat  into  the  street, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  next  door  neighbeur's  was 
open,  he  entered  and  made  eager  inquiries. 

But  he  discovered  nothing. 

They  had  seen  no  one  enter  the  armourer's 
house,  and  had  heard  no  noise. 

Harold  thanked  them,  and  passed  away  with  a 
heavy ;  heart. 

He  seemed  indeed  to  have  lost  every  clue  to 
his  friends. 

However,  he  resolved  not  to  give  way  to 
despair  ;  and,  proceeding  aooordingly  to  the 
house  of  Colonel  Ireton,  he  informed  him  of  the 
capture  of  Leicester,  and  of  the  flight  of  Prince 
Charles. 

"  One  element  of  discord  is  gonid,"  said  the 
colonel.  '*  Now,  perhaps,  the  mad  friends  of 
these  Stuarts  will  see  the  folly  of  attempting 
again  to  establish  monarchy  in  England." 

From  the  colonel,  Harold  obtained  a  sum  of 
money,  and  a  pass,  and  ere  noon  he  had  started 
upon  his  adventure. 

He  never  once  thought  of  taking  any  help 
with  him. 

His  bold  heart  was  lincapable  of  feeling  any 
fear,  and  he  started  off  with  an  intrepid  mind, 
and  a  resolve  for  deadly  vengeance. 

The  fair  image  of  Ettie  Leslie  seemed  to 
beckon  him  onwards ;  and  as  he  left  the  pre- 
cincts of  London  behiud  him,  and  entered  the 
smiling  country,  he  felt  a  hopeful  feeling  invad- 
ing his  bosom. 

He  had  just  entered  the  village  of  Whetstone, 
when  he  heard  loud  and  discordant  voices,  one 
of  which  he  fancied  he  recognized. 

Spurring  his  horse  round  the  corner,  be  found 
himself  before  an  ale  house,  near  the  door  of 
which  were  seated  two  armed  men. 

Both  were  ill-looking ;  but  one  of  them  was 
disfigured  greatly,  either  by  some  terrible 
disease  or  some  accident ;  jet  in  his  distorted 
features,  Harold  thought  he  could  trace  a  re* 
semblance  to  some  one  he  knew  well. 

Some  instinct  indnced  him.to  stop,  and  draw- 
ing rein,  he  descended  from  his  horse,  and  called 
for  a  glass  of  ale. 

Seating  himself  at  the  table  opposite  the 
other  travellers,  ho  eyed  his  companions  nar* 
rowly. 

He  was  indnoed  to  do  this  the  more  beoaase 
the  man  with  the  hideously  distorted  features 
whispered  something  mysteriously  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  You  are  staring  very  fixedly  at  me,  young 
sir,"  said  hc'snddenly. 

*'Iam,"  said  Harold  Fordyce,  "for  I  fancy 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  you." 

*'Iknow  you  not,*'  cried  the  other;  "there- 
fore, turn  your  eyea  elsewhere." 

"My  eyes  are  free  to  fall  anywhere  they 
please,*'  retamed  Harold  ,*  "  besides,  had  I  not 
been  assured  that  ^e  was  long  since  dead  I 
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shoald  oerUinly  fancy  that  yon  were  Lord  Ray- 
mond, tbe  greateat  mffian  that  I  ever  knew/' 

The  stranger  rorang  to  his  feet,  and  aa  hiii 
eyes  elared  upon  his  adyersary,  Harold  felt  sare 
tf  at  he  had  guessed  aright,  and  that  his  shaft 
had  shot  home. 

He  knew,  of  coarse,  that  Lord  Raymond  was 
not  dead,  and  he  was  oonvlnoed  now  that  the 
hideoQs  and  distorted  face  before  him  was.that 
of  his  old  enemy. 
He  burst  into  a  load  langh. 
"You  have  betrayed  yoniself,  my  lord,"  he 
said ;  "yoar  rerengefnl  looks  tell  me  that  you 
are  Lord  Raymond,  my  old  enemy.  Where 
hare  yon  placed  those  whom  yon  have  treache- 
ronsly  carried  away  from  their  house  in  the 
Strand  r 

*' Where  you  will  never  find  them,  insolent 
boy,"  cried  Lord  Raymond,  drawing  a  sword. 

In  an  instant  the  bright  blade  of  the  Young 
Apprentice  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  and  a  deadly 
conflict  commenced. 

The  man  who  had  sat  on  the  bench  by  the  side 
of  Lord  Raymond  took  no  notice  of  the  combat, 
except  to  glance  carelessly  at  them  while  he 
sipped  his  ue. 

The  Royal  spy  was  too  overcome  with  rage  at 
finding  himself  so  easily  discoTered  to  allow  of 
his  fighting  with  any  degree  of  method  and 
care,  and  suddenly  the  Young  Apprentice  yery 
dexterously  twistea  the  sword  of  his  adversary 
from  his  grasp. 

In  an  instant  both  Harold  and  Lord  Raymond 
Etood  glancing  at  one  another  in  surprise. 

Then,  with  a  sadden  bound,  the  xoung  Ap- 
prentice sprang  upon  his  foe,  and,  seizing  him 
by  the  throaty  forced  him  back  again  to  the  wall 
of  the  inn. 

*'  Tell  me,  villftin,*'  he  cried  fiercely,  while  he 
drew  back  his  sword,  so  as  to  shorten  it,  in  order 
that  he  mi^ht  use  it  like  a  dagger.  **  Tell  me, 
villain,  where  you  have  placed  my  friends,  or  I 
will  drive  my  weapon  into  your  dastard  heart.'* 
Harold,  however,  had  forgotten  the  trooper, 
who,  until  now,  had  sat  so  quietly  and  indiffer- 
ently on  the  bench. 

Imagining  that  Lord  Raymond  was  quite  a 
match  for  the  Young  Apprentice,  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  interfere. 

Now,  however,  that  his  master  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  life,  he  sprang  forward,  and  dragged 
Harold  Fordyce  backwards,  before  he  had  time 
to  drive  the  sword  to  the  craven  pieart  of  his 
enemy. 

In  an  instant  Lord  Raymond  had  recovered 
his  sword,  and  the  Young  Apprentice  found 
himself  attacked  by  two  adversMies  at  once. 
He  was  not»  however,  daunted. 
While  the  maid  of  the  inn  fled  in  terror,  to 
seek  assistance,  the  Young  Apprentice,  warding 
off  the  less  skilful  Uurusts  of  the  trooper,  attacked 
Lord  Raymond  fiercely. 
The  two,  however,  were  too  much  for  him. 
Although  he  could  well  defend  himself  against 
them,  he  Iwas  unable  .to  make  the  slightest 
advance,  and  he  presently  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  mob  of  people  before  he  had  in- 
flicted a  single  wound  upon  his  enemy. 

"What  means  thisT  cried  the  innkeeper, 
stepping  forward,  and  with  several  of  his  friends 
pressing  in  between  the  combatants.  "Doyoa 
wish  to  make  my  inn  noted  for  morderf'* 


<*  You  will  do  BO  if  you  hav?  and  defend  such 
men  aa  these,*'  replied  Harold  Fordyce.  **  He 
is  an  outlaw  and  a  murderer." 

**  I  know  nothing  of  that,'*  said  the  landlord. 
"  I  only  know  that  I  will  not  allow  murder  to  be 
done  in  my  house.  Whatever  quarrels  you  have 
yon  must  settle  elsewhere.*' 

Against  such  a  crowd  of  persons  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  attempt  resistance,  and 
Harold,  therefore,  placed  his  sword  once  more  in 
its  scabbard. 

"You  have  escaped  me  once  more, but  you 
shall  not  escape  me  for  long.  I  will  remain  here 
until  you  depart,  and  I  will  follow  you  until  I 
find  the  place  where  you  have  concealed  Ettie 
Leslie.  While  I  am  with  you  you  can  do  her  no 
harm.*' 

Lord  Raymond  eyed  him  contemptuously. 

**  You  are  at  liberty  to  follow  me  wherever 
you  please,**  he  replied. 

Then  turning  to  his  follower,  he  fiaid — 

"  Herbert,  come  with  me.  We  have  need  of 
refreshment  after  this  episode.**. 

The  contemptuous  manner  in  which  Lord 
Raymond  said  these  words,  brought  the  hot 
blood  into  the  dheelcs  of  Harold  Fordyce,  and 
made  angry  gleams  flash  from  his  eyes. 

But  he  said  nothing. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  what  course  to 
pursue. 

<*  Sir,**  he  said  to  the  landlord,  **  have  you  good 
accommodation  here  ?    I  can  pay  well.*' 

"  Yes,  sir,**  returned  the  landlord,  nervously  ; 
'*  but  you  must  understand  that  I  can  have  no 
fighting  or  disturbance  here.*' 

"Fear  not,"  said  Harold  Fordyce,  "I  will 
respect  your  wishes;  but  I  must  watch  that 
man.** 

"  Is  it  true  what  you  have  said  of  him  ?"  asked 
Boniface,  as  Lord  Raymond  and  his  companion 
passed  into  the  inn. 

"What  I  have  said  expresses  not  half  his 
villany,"  replied  the  Young  Apprentice.  "  Here 
is  a  piece  of  gold.  I  will  pay  in  advance,  in 
order  that,  at  any  moment,  I  may  be  enabled  to 
pursue  these  men.'* 

Tbe  landlord's  eyes  glistened  as  he  saw  the 
gold. 

"And  now,"  said  Harold,  "here  is  another 
piece  of  the  same  value.  Mv  horse  must  be  kept 
ready  bridled  and  saddled  In  the  stable,  where 
I  can  know  where  to  find  it  in  the  moment." 

Boniface  smiled  as  he  pocketed  the  money. 

"  You  pay  generously,  youn^  sir,'*  he  said  ; 
"and  certainly,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, I  would  rather  credit  your  statements 
than  those  of  that  villanous-looking  man  whom 
yon  fought.  Bat  custom  is  custom,  and  I  must 
acoommodate  all.** 

"  Certainly,  certainly,**  said  Harold ;  "  and 
now  let  us  enter." 

Lord  Raymond  and  the  trooper  were  sitting 
at  one  of  tbe  coarse,  rudely-made  tables  in  the 
public  room,  when  the  Young  Apprentice  passed 
in. 

They  took  no  notice  of  him,  however,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
the  old  landlord,  he  ascended  to  a  private  room. 
Here  his  morning's  meal  was  brought  to  him, 
and  though  burning  with  eager  impatience,  he 
had  to  content  himself  with  sitting  down  and 
calmly  surveying  his  sitaation. 


NOTTOB.-*>AKOTHBa  BEAtJTIFUL  jROLOUBBD  PXOTUBI  WTLL  BB  OIYttf  AWAT 
WITH  OUR  NKXT  NUMBBB.    Oihen  will  follow  In  a  few  w«ekB« 
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The  chamber  in  which  the  landlord  had  placed 
him  had  a  round  window,  which  on  one  side 
overlooked  the  high  road,  and  on  the  other  the 
BtableB. 

This  had  bsen  done  designedly ;  because  it 
woald  be  quite' impossible  for  Lord  Raymond 
and  his  attendant  to  leave  the  inn  on  horseback 
without  his  seeing  them. 

Catherine,  the  young  girl  who  brought  up  his 
meal,  hovered  in  the  chamber  as  if  wanting 
something. 

Her  eyes  had  been  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  the 
gold  which  Harold  had  given  her  father,  and 
she  thought  perhaps  she  might  have  the  chance 
of  obtaining  some  for  herself. 

"  What  want  you,  my  pretty  maid  ?"  said  the 
Young  Apprentice. 

She  dropped  her  eyes,  and  a  flush  of  pretty 
confusion  overspread  her  face  and  her  bosom, 
as  she  said, 

"  I  wanted  to  say  something,  sir,  about  the 
persons  down  stairs." 

"  Very  well ;  speak,'*  sai^  Harold  kindly  and 
encouragingly.  *'  Come  nearer  to  me,  and  speak 
low,  for  I  am  so  accustomed  to  the  treachery  of 
mine  enemies,  that  I  never  consider  any  secret 
safe  when  they  are  near.*' 

The  young  girl  closed  the  door,  and  approach- 
ing him  timidly,  said, 

"  I  overheard  just  now  a  few  words  which 
make  me  fancy  they  have  a  plan  to  outwit  you, 
air.'* 

*<  Indeed,  and  what  did  they  say  V  asked  the 
Young  Apprentice,  taking  her  hand. 

**  I  heard  them  aay  they  would  remain  here 
till  nightfall,  and  then  steal  away  on  foot, 
leaving  their  horses  here." 

''  This  is  serious,  indeed/'  said  Harold.  "  / 
oan  only  watch  the  stables  here." 

*'  And  the  high  road  and  our  front  door," 
said  the  girl ;  *' but  the  back  door  is  still  hidden 
from  view.  This  back  door  I  can  watch  if  you 
will  trubt  me." 

"  Yes ;  I  will  trust  you,"  said  Harold,  «  and 
what  is  more,  I  will  make  you  a  present  for 
doing  so.*' 

He  took  a  gold  piece  from  his  pocket,  and 
placed  it  in  her  hand. 

A  glow  of  innocent  delight  oveiBpiead  her 
face. 

**  I  will  watch  the  back  door  carefully,"  she 
said,  **  and  bring  you  word  if  I  see  them  making 
their  escape." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  you  are  doing  right 
in  helping  me  ?" 

« I  do." 

"And  why?" 

The  girl  laughed,  and  blushed. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  she  said ;  "but  I  feel 
sure  I  am  right." 

"  You  can  be  sttte  you  are,"  returned  Harold. 
**  And  now,  for  fear  they  should  suspect  any- 
thing, you  had  better  leave  me.  I  shall  not 
retire  to  .'rest  either  by  day  or  night,  so  that  I 
shall  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice." 


CHAPTER  III. 

WAITING  AND  WATCHING— THB  DABK  NIGHT  — 
THE  WARNING— THE  ATTEMPTED  ESCAPE-- 
THB  PURSUIT— THE  ROCKY  PATH— THE  OLD 
HOUSE— THB  STRATAGEM— THE  TRAP— THB 
PITFALL— HAROLD  IN  DANGER— THB  MOCK- 
ING LAUGH. 

The  day  passed  quietly. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  day. 

Harold's  heart  beat  high  for  action. 

But  his  hands  were  tied. 

What  could  he  do  against  his  two  enemies, 
who  were  to  a  certain  extent  protected  by  the 
people  of  the  inn  ? 

And,  again,  if  he  succeeded  in  killing  Lord 
Raymond,  would  he  not  by  so  doing  destroy  his 
chance  of  finding  Ettie  Leslie  ? 

He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  remain  in- 
active. 

There  was  nothing,  moreover,-  to  break  the 
monotony. 

The  inn  possessed  no  books,  no  pictures,  and 
all  he  could  do  to  while  away  the  time  was  to 
watch  the  labourers  in  the  fields,  to  look  at  the 
solitary  and  unfrequent  passers-by,  to  listen  to 
the  uninteresting  gabble  of  the  farm-labourera 
at  the  inn-door,  and  think,  as  the  white  clouds 
we:»  M  liling  by,  whether  they  had  passed  or 
wero  about  to  pass  over  the  spot  where  his 
beloved  one  was  in  captivity. 

At  length  evening  came. 

Catherine  entered  with  his  evening  meal. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  impatiently,  *'  have  you  been 
able  to  discover  anything  ?" 

"  Ko ;  I  have  nothing  to  tell  except  thftk  ihey 
have  taken  a  room  for  the  night  just  below  the 
one  where  I  sleep." 

"  And  from  your  window,  therefore,  yoH  oan 
see  all  they  do  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  as  your  room  is  not  far  from 
mine,  I  can  soon  come  to  you  if  I  see  them 
escaping." 

*'  And  there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  able  to 
get  out  by  any  other  way  ?" 

"  There  w  none." 

*^  Good ;  then  we  shall  succeed.  And,  mark 
me,  Catherine,  if  through  you  or  your  father,  I 
recover  the  one  I  love,  I  will  handsomely 
reward  you." 

Night  at  length  came. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  just  such  a 
one  as  Harold  could  have  wished  to  defeat  the 
designs  of  his  enemies. 

The  country  was  completely  inundated  by  the 
beams  of  the  silver  goddess. 

Over  field  and  road,  over  church  spire  and 
stream,  over  bill  and  valley,  over  farmhouses 
and  white  cottages,  the  gentle  radiance  fell. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  scene  was  lost  on 
Hareld  Fordyoe. 

His  heart  was  now  beating  wildly  within  his 
breast. 

Every  nerve  was  strained  to  its  highest  ten- 
sion. 

His  eyea  rapidly  scanned  each  moment  the 
stable-yard  and  the  highway. 

Bnt  no  one  appeared. 

"They  will  remain  here  to  tire  me  out^" 
thought  he,  *'  but  they  shall  not  succeed." 

Presently,  however,  he  heard  a  light  step 
harrying  along  the  passage. 
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He  leaped  up  at  onoe,  and,  rasbiog  to  the 
door,  opened  it. 

Catherine  was  without. 

"  They  are  eaoaping  by  the  window,"  she  said. 
"  Oome  qaickly,  and  yoa  will  be  able  to  catoh 
them." 

He  lost  no  time. 

Following  the  girl,  who  had  remained  dreesed, 
and  was  quite  as  awake,  and  almosb  as  excited, 
as  he  was,  he  passed  along  the  passage  of  the 
inn,  now  buried  in  profound  darkness,  and  har- 
ried down  the  staircase  towards  the  door  which 
led  to  the  backyard. 

He  was  about  to  fling  it  open  and  rush  ont^ 
when  the  girl  drew  him  back. 

"  Sea  J,"  she  cried,  *'  you  do  not  wish  these 
men  to  see  you  V* 

"  No,  no." 

'< Then  be  qiiet ;  they  are  only  now  at  the 
further  end  of  the  yard.  They  will  see  you  if 
you  go  out  now.  We  must  open  this  door 
cautiously,  and  then,  as  soon  as  they  have  scaled 
the  wall,  you  can  follow.  Let  me  open  it ;  I 
understand  it  better  than  yon,'* 

She  opened  it  noiselessly. 

She  had  often  done  so  before,  when  her  lorer, 
Gilbert,  had  outstayed  her  father. 

The  moonlight  was  falling  broadly  orer  the 
yard,  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall  oonld  be  seen 
the  forms  of  Lord  Raymond  and  his  attendant 

They  passed  07er  it  just  as  the  door  was 
opened. 

"  We  came  in  the  nick  of  time,"  said  the 
Young  Apprentice.  "FarewelL  I  j^ill  follow 
them  now ;  and  remember,  if  I  succeed,  I  will 
reward  both  you  and  your  father,  or  my  name  is 
not  Harold  Fordyce," 

He  hastily  kissed  her  hand  and  sprang  lightly 
across  the  yard. 

Light  and  active  as  he  was,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  following  in  the  steps  of  Lord  Raymond, 
and  he  was  soon  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
in  a  broad,  moonlit  meadow,  that  stretched 
away  uninterruptedly  for  quite  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

Running  rapidly  across  it  were  the  forma  of 
his  two  foes,  and  he  at  once,  therefore,  gave 
chase  at  full  speed. 

His  object  was  not,  of  course,  to  overtake 
them,  but  to  keep  them  within  such  a  distance 
that  they  could  not  dodge  out  of  his  path. 

So  on  he  ran. 

They  seemed  not  to  observe  him. 

Hurrying  forward  at  an  even  pace,  they  kept 
side  by  side,  and  at  length,  when  the  i  meadow- 
land  was  crossed,  they  passed  out  into  a  broad 
and  ragged  road. 

This,  hardened  as  it  was  by  the  wind,  was  not 
a  place  where  the  sound  of  footfalls  conld  be 
deadened,  and  the  steps  of  the  Young  Appren- 
tice, a")  he  ran  eagerly  on,  rang  clearly  out  upon 
the  crisp  night  ^r. 

But  they  kept  on. 

Never  once  did  they  look  back. 

A  suspicion,  at  length,  entered  tl=)e  mind  of 
the  Young  Apprentice. 

Were  they  leading  him  into  a  trap  P 

Did  they  know  he  was  following  them,  and 
did  they  desire  to  lead  him  on  ? 

It  mattered  not. 

"  I  must  be  on  my  guard,"  thought  he  j  "  but, 
no  matter  what  betides,  I  will  still  go  forward." 


And  go  forward  he  did. 

I/eaving,  at  length,  the  hard  highway,  Lord 
Raymond  and  his  attendant  plunged  through  a 
hedge,  and  broke  out  at  full  speed  across  a  wild 
heath,  which  was  evidently  well  known  to  them, 
bat  which  was  so  full  of  holes  and  obstructions 
of  all  kinds  that  almost  at  every  step  Harold 
Fordyce  stumbled  and  fell. 

Here  was  a  deep  tut,  aa  if  a  heavy  cart  had 
been  dragged  along. 

There  a  pile  of  stones  was  in  his  way. 

Then  there  was  a  hole,  into  which  he  plunged 
amid  mud  and  water. 

Then  tangled  undergrowth,  which  flang  him 
on  his  face. 

But  on  he  went  resolntely. 

He  wss  not  to  be  beaten. 

His  heart  was  strong  with  courage  and  with 
love,  and  on  he  pressed,  keeping  the  two  dark 
forms  of  his  enemies  in  view,  though  now  at 
some  greater  distance. 

Presently,  however,  they  came  to  more  level 
gioand  once  more. 

Here  his  youth  and  activity  befriended  him, 
and  he  made  up  for  lost  time. 

Again  came  another  space  of  more  than  half 
a  mile  of  meadow. 

"Are  they  running  thus  to  tire  me  out?" 
thought  the  Young  Apprentice. 

Scarcely  had  the  idea  formed  itself  in  his 
brain,  when  they  made  'a  sudden  turn  to  the 
right,  plunged  behind  some  trees,  and  came  out 
before  a  high  and  gloomy-looking  mansion. 

"  Here  we  have  arrived,  at  las^"  thought  the 
Young  Apprentice,  halting. 

As  he  md  so  both  Lord  Raymond  and  his 
companion  tamed,  and,  ere  Harold  knew  what 
to  suspect^  they  fired. 

Their  shots  were  useless. 

The  life  of  the  Young  Apprentice  seemed 
truly  as  if  it  were  charmed. 

The  report  of  the  two  pistols  awoke  the  dull 
echoes  of  the  night,  and  frightened  bats  and 
smidl  birds  from  their  hiding-places,  but  that 
was  all. 

Harold  Fordyce  remained  unharmed. 

Drawing  his  pistol  from  his  belt  he  was  about 
to  fire  also. 

But  prudence  restrained  him. 

There  were  no  revolvers  in  those  days,  and,  if 
ho  expended  his  charge  uselessly,  he  stood  the 
risk  of  placing  himself  in  the  power  of  the  foe. 

He,  therefore,  re-placed  his  weapon,  and  as 
Lord  Raymond  and  his  companion  entered 
hastily  through  a  wide  gate  which  clanged  to 
after  them,  he  advanced  nearer  to  reconnoitre. 

The  closing  of  the.  heavy  portal  had  sent 
somewhat  of  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  young 
man,  but  he  was  not  to  be  dispirited. 

After  satiftfying  himself  by  a  rapid  survey 
that  there  were  no  windows  from  which  treaohe- 
roas  shots  could  be  fired,  he  began  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  mansion. 

It  was  a  large  plare,  with  strange  gables  and 
towers,  and  here  and  there  remains  of  a  moat, 
which  in  most  places  had  been  filled  up. 

Presently— he  had  almost  given  up  in  despair 
all  idea  of  being  able  to  force  himself  into  the 
place  by  stratagem  or  otherwise — ^he  saw  a  sight 
which  almost  took  his  heart  away  with  sur- 
prise. 
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A  door— hi^f  dropping  from  it«  old  hinges— 
stood  open  before  him. 

Croeung  the  ditdi  or  moat  at  one  leap  onr 
hero  reached  the  doorway  and  poshed  it  open. 

«Qoodr  said  he,  to  himself.  "I  wtii  re- 
connoitre  here.  I  will  then  return  to  the  inn, 
procore  my  hone,  and  go  to  the  nearest  magis- 
trate. I  will  obtain  from  him  assistance,  and 
retom  to  this  place  in  sufficient  strength  to 
take  it  by  storm." 

Passing  through  the  door  he  found  himself  in 
a  large  yard,  at  the  other  side  of  which  was 
another  doorway,  also  partially  open. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  that  was  a  ruinous 
part  of  the  building  that  was  quite  unused. 

Naturally  thinking  that  there  would  be  some 
means  of  passing  from  one  part  of  the  house  to 
the  other,  the  Toung  Apprentice  entered  boldly« 

He  bad  no  sooner  done  so  than  the  portal  was 
flung  to  rapidly  behind  him,  and  unseen  hands 
seized  him. 

He  Btrugged  in  yain. 

Hurried  forward  with  great  rapidity  along  a 
payed  psssage  he  presently  felt  the  earth  g^^e 
wajr,  as  it  seemed,  beneath  him,  and  he  fell 
bruised  and  helpless  into  a  vault  or  pit  deep 
down  in  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  AWAKSMIMG— TBB  BATS  -  STARVATION— 
THE  FACB  AT  THE  QRATINO— THE  CX)NyEK- 
BATIOK— THE  OFFER  OF  LIFE— THE  SHOT  IN 
THE  DARK— THE  OATH  OF  REVENOE— THE 
GLIMMERING  OF  HOPE  —  A  CHANGE  OF 
LODGING— A  LOVED  FACE  ONOE  MORE— THE 
FEMALE  SPY— ON  THE  TRACK  OF  SAFETY- 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Falling  down  head  foremost  and  suddenly 
into  a  deep  and  noisome  pit»  Harold  Fordyoe, 
senseless  and  bleeding,  lay  for  some  time  with- 
out movement. 

When,  at  last,  his  eyes  did  open,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen. 

On  both  sides  there  was  a  wall  of  utter  dark- 
ness. 

His  body  lay  hi  a  mass  of  yielding  mud. 

Wherever  he  stretched  out  his  hands  he  en- 
countered nothing  but  piles  of  oosy  water. 

His  eyes  could  not  get  accustomed  to  the 

;ht. 

it  was  utter  and  impenetrable  darkness,  and, 
after  >while,  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  trying  to 
see,  and  having  roused  within  himself  the  power 
of  standing  up,  he  leaned  against  the  wall  to 
rest  rather  than  lie  down  in  uie  wretched  mud 
and  slime  of  his  prison. 

After  being  for  some  time  in  this  position  he 
saw  a  light  gleaming  through  a  barred  window 
at  the  side  of  the  vault. 

Then  a  hideous  head  was  seen  between  the 
bars. 

It  was  the  head  of  Qaelf. 

«*Ha,ha  !  mv  friend,"  he  cried,  "how do  you 
find  yourself?*^ 

Harold  did  not  answer. 

Quelf  repeated  his  question. 

**  How  are  you,  my  friend  ?" 

Without  a  word  Harold  drew  forth  his  pistol 
and  fired. 


X 


The  shot,  however,  took  no  efltoct. 
Quelf  s  evil  gtmius  aeain  befriended  him. 
Before  the  shot  reached  the  bars  the  head 
the  dwarf  had  disappeared  from  the  window, 
and  a  loud,  mocking  laugh  Went  ringing  away 
through  the  corridor  without. 
Then,  again,  all  was  darkness. 
The  night  passed,  and  morning  broke  over  the 
country. 
But  no  light  entered  the  cell. 
It  was  far,  in  fact,  btfneath  the  earth,  and  no 
ray  of  light  could  enter  it  from  above. 

Harold  be(»me  stiff  and  weary,  and  a  cramp 
pervaded  his  limbs. 
But  not  a  soul  came  near  him. 
Starvation  stared  him  in  the  face. 
"Lord  Baymond  can  now  take  a  cowardly 
revenge,"  he  said ;  "  but  even  now  1  will  not 
despdr.*' 
Another  day  passed. 
The  pangs  of  nunger  invaded  his  soul. 
The  bitter  angufih  of  unappeased  i^petite 
racked  him  to  the  heart. 
But  no  help  came. 

It  was  in  Tain  to  seek  for  any  outlet. 
He  felt  around  the  walls— cautiously,  for  fear 
of  pitfalls ;  but  not  the  slightest  sign  was  there 
of  any  means  of  exit,  except  through  the  barred 
windows  where  he  had  seen  Quelf,  the  Dwarf. 

The  plaoe  where  he  himself  had  entered,  or 
rather  had  been  fiung  headlong  into  the  dark- 
ness, he  could  not  descry ;  and,  in  fact,  he  could 
tell,  by  his  manner  of  searohing,  that  it  was  far 
above  his  reach. 

The  mind,  in  such  circumstances  as  those  in 
which  Harold  Fordyoe  now  found  himself,  is 
generally  very  fertile  in  resources  when  the  first 
consternation  is  over. 

But  the  coldL  oosing  slime,  and  the  clammy 
atmoqphere,  and  the  utter  darkness  and  starva- 
tion deprived  Harold,  for  the  time,  of  all  his 
senses,  and  on  the  eeoond  dav  he  lay  in  a  torpid 
state  against  one  comer  of  the  vault. 

The  third  day  he  became  maddened ;  and  yet, 
with  this  madness,  there  seemed  to  come  a  kind 
of  dear,  desperate  detennination  to  save  him- 
self. 
An  idea  suddenly  ooonried  to  him. 
He  would  dig  with  his  dagger  a  kind  of  step- 
ping place  to  the  spot  whence  he  had  been  so 
fiercely  hurled  by  Baymond  and  his  minions. 

The  idea  had  no  sooner  occurred  to  him  then, 
reoovering  strength  of  mind  and  body  through 
the  distant  hop6  of  escape,  he  at  onoe  set  to 
work  to  put  his  plans  into  execution. 

Taking  from  its  sheath  his  small  dagger,  he 
proceeded  towards  the  plaoe. 
He  felt  around. 
All  was  clayey  earth. 

Digging  his  dagger  into  it  he  found  it  yield 
at  once. 

All  his  reason  seemed  now  to  have  returned 
to  him. 
He  worked  fiecrely. 

Hunger  for  the  time  appeared  to  have  ceased 
gnawing  at  his  vitals,  and  his  brain,  cleared  by 
the  hopes  of  escape,  could  see  clearly  before  it 
the  golden  hope  of  escape. 
So  he  worked  on. 
One  step  was  made. 

Joyously  he  stood  upon  it  as  if  to  prove  to  his 
eager  mind  that  he  tiould  succeed. 
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The  earth  mm  firm  apparently  as  a  rock. 

Dig— dig-- dig  onoe  more  1 

I^igKU>g  for  dear  life.  Oh  t  how  bravely  he 
worked. 

Digging  not  only  for  dear  life,  but  for  the 
safety  of  the  one  he  loTed. 

Another  step  at  length  was  made. 

He  was  one  step  nearer  freedom. 

Another,  And  another,  and  another  followed, 
and  his  heart,beat  wildly — ^tnmaltuonsly— in  his 
bosom  as  he  monnted  the  sixth  I 

Now  he  felt  aboTe  him. 

Barely  now  he  oonld  reach  the  snmmit  of  the 
wall  from  which  his  dastard  foes  had  flang 
him! 

No  ;  one  step  more  remained  to  be  made. 

Dig,  dig,  dig,  onoe  more. 

With  panting  breast,  with  breath  which  came 
hot  and  thick  from  his  nostrils,  with  eager, 
clutching  hands,  he  worked  once  more. 

Then  he  mounted  the  seyenth  step,  and  felt 
above  him. 

Ob,  horror  1 

Why  did  he  fall  back  7  Why  did  his  clutch- 
ins  hands  grasp  at  the  nnseen  air  ? 

Why,  with  a  low  mctan  and  a  despairing  cry, 
did  he  plunge  headlong  into  the  slimy  mire 
below— recklessly,  madly,  as  if  he  would  have 
asked  the  earth  to  cover  him  7 

Why  7 

Because  his  hope  was  gono— his  labour  was 
lost^the  steps  had  been  made  for  nothing ! 

Above,  where  the  open  space  had  been  before, 
a  heavy  iron  trap  had  been  placed,  and  egress 
was  impossible. 

He  was  helplessly,  hopelessly  caged  in  the 
noisome  vault ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GARDENS— THE  WALKEB— THE  WATCHER 
—THE  GLIDING  FOBM— AN  OFFER  OF  ES- 
CAPE—ITS REFUSAL— A  WOMAN'S  LOVE — 
ONE  MOMENT  OF  DOUBT— A  STRONG  HEART'S 
TRIUMPH. 

Abound  the  old  house  where  Lord  Raymond 
had  immured  his  prisoner  were  beautiful 
grounds,  which  spreMl  their  perfumed  beauty 
around  the  ruins,  as  well  as  the  better  preserved 
portion  of  the  mansion. 

Lovely  flowers  decked  the  frequent  beds, 
stately  trees  quivered  over  the  velvet  lawns, 
little  arbours  greeted  the  eye  everywhere,  bright 
with  blossoms  and  song  birds.  ' 

Here,  on  the  fourth  morning  after  Harold 
Fordyce's  capture,  we  see  a  young  maiden 
walking. 

In  her  hand  she  holds  a  book,  yet  she  is  not 
reading. 

Her  thoughts  are  evidently  engaged  far— far 
away. 

She  is  very  young  and  very  beautiful,  and  her 
lovely  hair  clustering  like  a  halo  around  her 
brow  and  falling  over  her  bare  shoulders— white 
as  milk — add  an  additional  lustre  to  her 
dolicious  charms. 

It  is  EtUe  Leslie. 

Torn  from  her  home  by  a  ruthless  villain, 
Ettie  as  yet  had  not  been  compelled  to  suffer  his 
odious  attentions. 


Proscribed  and  outlawed  as  he  was.  Lord  Ray- 
mond had  deemed  safe  concealment  far  better 
for  the  time  than  the  eager  pursuit  of  love,  and 
he  had  therefore  left  the  armourer's  daughter  in 
peace  as  yet. 

Gliding  about  the  grounds  among  the  flowers, 
which  were  her  only  companions,  she  had  not 
observed  the  presence  of  another  person  in  the 
grounds. 
This  second  person  was  a  woman. 
Tall  and  dark,  and  of  a  sinister  countenance, 
she  seemed  like  an  angel  of  darkness  watching 
and  envying  an  angel  of  light. 

8he  was  far  above  the  usual  height  awarded 
to  her  sex. 

Her  hair  was  black,  her  eyes  black  too,  her 
skin  swarthy ;  her  figure  majestic,  grand,  and 
voluptuous. 

Yet  she  was  not  one  to  whom  a  young  man 
would  have  been  attracted. 

She  was  past  thirty,  and  there  was  a  certain 
hardness  in  the  outlines  of  her  form  which  gave 
to  her  a  masculine  a^pearanoe  which  was  any- 
thing but  prepossessing. 

The  two  women  were  such  perfect  contrasts 
to  each  other. 

The  one,  Ettie  Leslie,  was  gentle  and  maiden 
like. 

Her  tender  blue  eyes  told  you  this  ;  and  her 
budding  bosom,  which  showed  out  so  pretty 
as  it  nestled  among  its  lace  covering ;  and  her 
slender,  graodhil  form,  and  her  modest  walk, 
which  scircely  showed  the  sweep  of  her  rounded 
limbs ;  Hud  her  delicate  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion, and  her  rosy  lips. 

The  other  was  hard  —  unwomanlike  —  with 
every  evidence  in  her  of  a  strong  and  intract* 
able  heart. 

The  one  had  evidently  been  formed  in  the 

world  of  love. 

The  other  was  moulded  in  the  world  of  hate. 

The  young  girl  was  approaching  the  Gothic 

little  arbour,  when  the  dark  woman  sprang  from 

behind  the  trees  and  neaxed  her. 

« Mistress  Leslie,"  she  cried,   <<  I    want  a 
word  with  you." 
EtUe  started, 

The  woman  was  a  stranger  to  her. 
Before  this,  though  they  had  lived  together  in 
the  same  house,  they  had  not  seen  each  other's 
faces. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  she  cried,  in  alarm.     "I 
know  you  not." 
The  dark  woman  smiled. 
**  You  fear  me,*'  she  said. 
<*  I  do.    I  fear  all  whom  I  know  not,"  replied 
Ettie  Leslie.  ,^ 

"  Then  cast  your  fears  aside.  I  am  a  fnend, 
returned  tiie  other. 

Then  approachbig  nearer  she  dropped  her 
voice  to  awhiiq)er. 

"  Ettie  Leslie,"  she  said, "  is  life  dear  to  your 
heart?" 

"It  is.    To  one  so  young  you  need  scarcely 
put  such  a  question." 
"Isitdearerthanall?" 
•*  No.   I  love  mvfather,  and— and— one  other, 
far  better  than  life." 

A  scornful  smile  wreathed  itself  over  the  dark 
woman's  lips. 

"You  are  mad," she  said,  fiercely.  "Listen 
to  my  words,  and  nnderstand  them  well,  for  I 
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swear  to  you  that  I  do  not  lie.  Before  another 
day  has  passed  Lord  Raymond  will  be  at  your 
feet.  Yeu  are  in  his  house— ff/^n^— unprotected. 
There  is  not  one  among  the  whole  household 
who  would  raise  a  hand  to  save  you,  no  matter 
what  insult,  what  doom  was  yours." 

"  Tou  would  ?" 

The  woman  laughed. 

"  /—no,  no  ;  uiUess  you  accede  to  my  wishes 
I  will  be  the  first  to  stand  by  and  glory  in  your 
ruin.  I  will  aid  him  in  destroying  you.  Mark 
we  well,  he  lores  you— fiercely — ^madly,  and  he 
camnot,  cannot  marry  you,  for  /  am  hU  wife  /" 

Ettie  started  back  in  complete  astonishment. 

"  His  wife  1" 

"  Yes,  his  wife— his  wretched  wife ;  rendered 
mad,  and  fierce,  and  desperate  by  his  evil  doings. 
I  am  the  relic  of  what  was  once  a  quiet,  gentle 
girl.  I  am  a  tender  plant  grown  to  a  robust 
tree— hardened,  rendered  impregnable  by  suffer- 
ing and  long-concealed  emotions.  Look  at  me ! 
could  I  ever  have  been  beautiful  7" 

Ettie  looked  at  her  in  some  curiosity  as  she 
spoke  these  words. 

The  eyes,  even  now,  were  dark  and  piercing  ; 
the  mouth  red  ;  the  lips  white ;  the  bust  mag- 
nificent ;  the  hair  which  wandered  oyer  it, 
glossy  and  bright. 

"  Yes,  yes,**  said  Ettie  Leslie,  "you  are  beau- 
tif ul  now." 

"  Yes,  with  a  dark  and  strange  beauty ;  but  he 
hates  me — me,  who,  even  now,  hideous  and  dis- 
figured as  he  is,  worship  him.  I  can  save  you, 
girl,  from  his  polluting  touch ;  but  remember, 
every  word  I  say  must  be  obeyed." 

•'  Speak  on,  then,  land  let  me  know  fyour 
conditions." 

"I  will.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  leave 
this  place  at  once." 

"Willingly." 

"In  the  second  place,  you  must  leave  Eng- 

"  Leave  England  ?" 

"Yes,  girl,  that  is  one  of  the  conditions— a 
necessary  one." 

"Then,  I  cannot— I  cannot  accede  to  it," 
returned  Ettie. 

Tne  dark  woman  seized  her  fiercely  by  the 
arm. 

"  Not  accede  to  it  I"  she  cried.  "  And  do  you 
know  the  result  ?" 

"Yes." 

"The  reralt  will  be  disgrace,  shame,  dis- 
honour 1  Know  yon  that  yon  will  be  the  toy, 
the  plaything  of  an  hour,  and  wiU  be  cast  aside 
to  be  laughed  at  and  scorned  by  every  honest 
woman  ?    You  muH  and  shall  go  !" 

Ettie  burst  into  a  passionate  fiood  of  tears. 
I  cannot  go,"   she  answered.     "  I  cannot 
leave  my  father  and  Harold  Fordycc." 

"What  name  was  that  you  uttered?"  cried 
the  dark  woman. 

"i?^'*?!?..  ^''^^y^»  ^^^  Y<^»°K  Apprentice," 
replied  Ettie.  «>      ri-        «^ 

"  Is  ho  your  lover  ?" 
"  lie  is." 

!!  J*l"»  ^!^^^^  further  news  for  you." 
"  Of  him  ? '  ' 

T  "  J^S  ^'  ^^'  ^®  "  ^^^  ^^  *^^o  power  of 
Lord  Kaymond,  in  a  loathsome  underground 
vault;  he  IS  doomed  to  death,  for  he  has  no 
food,  and  his  lodgings  are  so  full  of  rats  and 


vermin  that  if  he  faints  they  will  suck  the  life- 
blood  out  of  his  living  body.  Ck)nsent  to  fly, 
and,  so  soon  as  you  are  safe,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  husband,  I  will  release  your  lover, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  will  give  him  food  to 
sustain  him." 

"And  my  father ;  where,  where  is  he  ?"  asked 
Ettie,  eagerly. 

"I  know  not  I  cannot  pretend  to  save  and 
protect  all.  I  will  save  you  now,  but  I  shall 
send  with  you  a  strong  escort  to  see  that  yon 
are  not  again  seized,  and  to  be  sure,  moreover, 
that  you  really  leave  England." 

The  young  girl  wrung  her  hands  in  despair 
and  sorrow. 

"Why,  why,"  she  cried,  "should  I  be  com- 
pelled to  quit  this  country,  which  holds  within 
it  all  that  I  love,  all  that  I  hope  for,  because 
this  villain,  Raymond,  seeks  my  ruin  and  dis* 
honour  ?  Oh  t  madam,  I  cannot,  I  cannot  go, 
and  leavo  my  father  and  my  lover,  too,  to 
perish." 

"  I  swear  to  preserve  your  lover,"  returned 
Lady  Raymond,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  some  misfortune  may  prevent 
the  success  of  your  stratagem,  while  I  am  here 
to  aid  you  and  protect  him.  Knowing  as  I  do 
that  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  perhaps,  my  love 
is  dying  of  want  and  misery,  what  womanhood 
should  I  have  left  within  me — what  of  heart 
should  I  have  left  in  my  bosom  if  I  fled  from 
him  ?" 

Lady  Raymond  stamped  fiercely  upon  the 
garden  path. 

She  was  mad  with  uncontrollable  jealously. 

She  saw  in  the  young  and  (gentle  girl  before 
her  an  involuntary  rival. 

Ettie  Leslie,  as  she  well  knew,  was  passion- 
ately loved  by  Lord  Raymond,  and  was  now 
comepletely  in  his  power. 

She  saw  herself  driven  from  his  heart  for  ever 
by  this  girl,  and  she  was  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  prevent  such  a  consummation. 

Jealous  as  she  had  been  of  her  infamous  and 
perjured  husband,  she  even  now  imagined  that 
she  possessed  a  little  corner  in  his  heart; 
whereas,  in  very  truth,  be  had  long  since  cast 
her  out,  and,  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  had 
kept  her  a  complete  prisoner. 

"  What  M  to  be  done  ?"  she  cried.  **  I  can  save 
you  no  other  way." 

Then  a  new  and  agonising  idea  flashed 
through  her  jealous  brain. 

She  seized  Ettie  Leslie  savagely  by  the  arm, 
and  held  it  as  in  a  vice. 

"  Girl,"  she  exclaimed,  "  are  you  deceiving 
me,  after  all  ?" 

"Deceiving  you  I  In  what?"  asked  the  ar- 
mourer *s  daughter,  in  surprise. 

"  Do  you  love  Lord  Raymond  ?  Are  yon  pre- 
tending this  hate  for  him  7  Do  you  wish  tamely 
to  submit  to  shame  and  dishonor  ?" 

A  deep  blush  overspread  the  face,  the  neck, 
and  the  tremulous  bosom  of  the  young  girl,  as 
Lady  Raymond  uttered  these  insulting  wordis. 

She  dragged  her  hand  away. 

"  You  insult  me— you  outrage  my  best  feel- 
ings !"  she  cried.  "  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  here, 
helplessly,  hopelessly  in  the  power  of  a  villain, 
without  being  obliged  to  listen  to  such  insults 
from  a  woman.  Leave  me,  madam  ;  heaven  has 
protected  me  before,  and  will  protect  me  again." 
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The  dark  expression  fled  from  the  face  of  Lady 
Baymond. 

"Forgive  me,  girl,"  she  said,  "forgive  a 
womaa  who  is  mad  with  sorrow  and  jealousy  I 
I  retract  my  words,  and,  since  you  refuse  to  quit 
this  place  without  your  lover,  I  must  endeavour 
to  save  both.  To  do  so  wUL  take  time ;  but, 
meanwhile,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  be  discreet. 
Let  not  Lord  Raymond  see  how  much  you  hate 
him,  but  beware  of  giving  him  any  encourage- 
ment. I  shall  know  soon  if  you  are  deceiving 
me." 

She  was  abont  to  turn  and  depart,  when  Ettie 
stopped  her. 

**  Stay,"  she  cried,  "  cannot  I  see  Harold,  if 
only  for  a  moment?*' 

"  No,  no,  it  would  be  madness,"  returned  Lady 
Raymond.  "  /  will  see  at  once  that  he  has  food 
given  him ;  in 'fact,  I  will  take  it  to  him  myself  ; 
but,  if  you  were  to  go  to  him,  it  would  ruin  all 
our  plans.    Farewell,  and  depend  on  me." 

With  these  words  Lady  Raymond  turned  away, 
and  sailed  ma  jestioaliy  down,  the  path  towards 
the  house. 

Instead  of  proceeding,  however,  towards  the 
inhabited  portion  of  the  building,  she  passed 
through  a  door  which  led  her  to  that  part  of  the 
old  house  where  Harold  had  been  led  into  his 
trap. 

Here  she  looked  cautiously  round  her,  and 
then  plonged  suddenly  into  the  passage  along 
which  the  Young  Apprentice  had  been  dragged. 

There  was  no  one  to  oppose  her  progress. 

Lightly  she  tripped  along,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  she  reached  the  grated  window  where  the 
dwarf  had  jeered  and  laughed  mockingly  at  his 
captive  foe. 

Having  ascertained  thus  much,  and  having 
found  that  she  could  enter  without  being  seen, 
she  returned  rapidly  to  the  house,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  procuring  some  food. 

Armed  with  this,  she  went  back  once  more 
to  the  window  of  the  subterranean  dungeon, 
within  which  all  was  still. 

**  Harold  Fordyce,"  she  said,  "are  you  there  ? 
Speak." 
'  A  hollow  voice  answered  her, 

'*  Who  calls  me  by  my  name  7" 

**l\  tk  friend !  I  have  food  here  for  yon.  Can 
you  rise  ?" 

**Food,  foodl"  said  Harold;  "oh,  do  not 
mock  me  1'* 

*'  I  am  not  mocking  you  1"  exclaimed  the  dark 
Lady  Raymond ;  '*  I  have  it  h^re.  Rise,  if  you 
oan,  and  take  it  from  me.  I  fear  to  thrust  it 
down  among  the  ooze  and  slime.'* 

The  word  "  food  *'  was  so  expresssive  of  ex- 
quisite delight  that  the  Young  Apprentiee  con- 
trived, in  spite  of  his  weakness,  to  reach  the 
spot  where  the  hand  held  forth  the  longed-for 
refreshment. 

He  seized  it  eagerly,  and  pressed  the  hand 
which  gave  it  warmth  to  his  lips. 

"  Oh  1"  murmured  Lady  Raymond,  as  she  felt 
the  pressure,  **  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  years, 
years  ago,  when  he  who  now  despises  me  held 
my  hand  and  pressed  it  and  kissed  it  thus  in 
seeret.    Young  man,  I  have  news  for  you." 

**  Tell  me,*'  said  the  Young  Apprentice,  who 
was  eating  voraciously. 

*<  One  yon  love  is  here— not  many  yards  from 
you  at  this  moment.** 


"What  I    Ettie  Leslie  ?*• 

"The  same.** 

"Oh  I  bring  her  to  me.** 

"  I  cannot ;  it  would  ruin  you  both.    No  ;  I 

am  going  to  save  you ;  but  I  must  do  it  in  my 

own  way.    In  a  few  hours  I  hope  to  bring  you 

the  welcome  news  of  your  release.    Meanwhile, 

keep  up  your  courage,  and  believe  that  in  me 

you  have  a  friend.** 

**  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  lady ;  but  tell  me  who 
are  you  ?'* 
"  Lady  Raymond.*' 

"Lord  Raymond  is  married,  then,*' exclaimed 
the  Young  Apprentice  in  astonishment.  "  When 
and  where  was  this  ?" 

"  Hush,*'  cried  the  lady,  "  do  not  speak  so 
loud.  Tbis  marriage  took  place  years—years 
ago  ;  but  at  another  time  I  will  tell  you  more. 
Now,  farewell ;  be  courageous,  and  fear  nothing." 
Then  like  a  yision  she  passed  away  from  his 
solitary  cell,  and  left  him  once  more  in  loneli- 
ness and  darkness. 
Hours  passed  again. 

The  food,  which  her  fair  hands  had  brpught 
him,  had  given  him  renewed  strength  ;  and  with 
this  returning  strength  came  renewed  hope. 

But  if  anything  could  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting any  lengthened  light -heartedness  it  was 
the  darkness  and  gloom— the  utter  and  un- 
relieved darkness  of  this  place. 

Not  a  single  vestige  of  light  struggled  in  any- 
where. 
Not  a  single  brick  or  bar  could  he  see. 
Yet  he  soon  became  conscious  that  he  was  not 
alone. 

There  was  at  first  a  faint  rushing  noise,  then 
a  plunging  and  splashing  amid  the  mud. 

Then  some  strange  objects  hustled  against 
him,  and  ran  up  his  legs  and  pressed  their  cold 
clammy  bodies  on  his  face. 
He  knew  at  once  what  they  were. 
The  rats  were  upon  him ! 
Oh,  horror ! 
To  be  eaten  alive  I 

To  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  these  vicious, 
ravenous  animals  in  a  place  where  he  oonld  not 
see  to  defend  himself,  and  where  his  cries  for 
help  could  not  be  heard  1 

For  some  time  they  did  not  attack  him  bodily, 
but  the  food  whioh  the  Lady  Raymond  had 
brought  up  to  him  was  deyonred  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Little  knowing  how  soon  she  could  again 
bring  to  him  the  simple  food  which  was  now  to 
him  a  delicious  meal,  he  trembled  at  his  future 
fate,  for  amid  the  terrors  of  this  djiU  and 
gloomy  house  there  was  no  telling  when  she 
would  be  enabled  to  bring  him  a  further 
supply. 

The  rat»,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
small  amount  of  bread  and  meat  he  had  left, 
and  presently  he  could  feel  their  sharp  teeth 
biting  through  his  clothes. 

There  was  now  no  time  for  further  parley, 
and  fortunately  revived  in  strength  by  the  food 
he  had  eaten,  he  was  enabled  to  fight  vigorously 
against  them. 

He  had  his  sword  with  him,  and  with  this  he 
slashed  vigorously  about  him,  dashing  down  one 
foe  here,  cutting  through  another  there,  and 
making  the  old  place  ring  again  with  the  clash- 
log  of  the  steel  against  the  wall. 
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Pireiently  a  light  atreamed  through  the  grating. 

He  looked  np  anxiously. 

At  the  bars  he  could  see  the  hideous  face  of 
Quelf  the  Dwarf. 

"Hal  ha!*'  laughed  the  distorted  being. 
'*  Ha  !  ha  1  how  like  you  your  prison  7" 

"  Leare  me,  and  intrude  not  upon  one  in 
misfortune,*'  said  Harold. 

*^  But  I  like  it ;  it  la  glorious^glorious,'*  cried 
Quelf.    "  I  only  wonder  yon  are  not  dead  yet.'* 

'*  Heayen  watches  over  me," 

"If  starration  will  not  kill  you,  sorrow  shall,*' 
answered  the  Dwarf,  savagely.  *'  Where  do  you 
think  Ettie  I^eslie  is  now  7" 

"  I  know  not." 

"  She  is  with  Lord  Baymond.'* 

"  With  one  she  scorns,  then." 

Quelf  laughed. 

"  Not  BO,"  he  said.  '*  There  you  are  in  error  : 
she  has  discovered  how  foolish—how  mad  she 
has  been  to  cling  to  one  who  cannot  defend  her, 
and  cast  aside  the  worship  of  one  who  can 
protect  her.    She  hai  told  Lord  Raymond  this." 

«  You  lie  I" 

**  I  do  not,  madman.  Are  you,  then,  so  in- 
fatuated that  you  cannot  belieTe  that  woman 
can  alter  7'' 

«  Ettie  will  not" 

"  She  will  ;  she  has  altered  already.  Lord 
Raymond  arrived  home  two  hours  since ;  his 
first  question  was,  where  is  Mistress  Leslie  7  I 
took  him  at  once  to  her  chamber." 

"  Base  villain,  yon  did  this  readily  enough," 
cried  the  Young  Apprentice. 

The  dwarf  chuckled  in  delight. 

"Ha,"  he  cried,  "yes,  I  went  right  readily. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  how  she  blushed  and 
trembled  when  my  Lord  Raymond  entered." 

"  And  she  told  him  then,  I'll  be  sworn,  how 
she  hated  and  despised  him." 

"  Not  so;  she  was  very  gentle  and  tender  with 
him ;  and  think  now— think  now.  He  is  with 
her  at  this  moment,  and  she  is  not  spuming 
him." 

With  these  words  Quelf  uttered  a  loud  jeering 
laugh  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  Young 
Apprentice  to  his  own  troubled  thoughts. 


CHAPTER   VL 

THB  ABRIVAL  OF  LORD  BATMOND— ETTIB'S 
STBATAOBM*THE  PLAN  OF  BSOAPB— A 
WOMAN'S  LOVE  AOAIN8T  A  MAN*S  HATE— 
THE  DE8PBBATB  MOMENT — THE  'cONrLICT— 
THB  DABK  MOOBLAND. 

Quelf  was  right  in  a  portion  of  what  he  had 
told  so  triumphantly  to  Harold  Fordyce. 

Lord  Raymond  had  arrived,  and  Bttie  Leslie 
had  reoeived  him  with  most  unaccountable 
kindness. 

On  entering  the  room,  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  her  reception,  he  found  her  sitting  by 
a  window,  with  her  hair  streaming  over  her 
pretty  shoulders  and  looking  the  very  picture  of 
sweelness  and  purity. 

Conscious  of  the  terrible  disfigurement  of  bis 
features^  conscious  that  he  was  an  object  of 
aversion  and  disgust,  he  had  endeavoured,  by 
careful  dress,  to  carry  off  some  of  his  deformity. 

But  it  WAS  vain. 


His  face,  scarred  and  beaten,  as  it  seenied, 
but  of  shape,  looked  now  like  a  death's  head 
dressed  for  a  ball. 

"  It  sorely  distresses  me  to  see  you  so  sad,  fair 
one,"  he  said,  as  he  advanced. 

"  And  yet  it  is  yon  who  make  me  so,"  she 
answered. 

"  Nay,  I  love  you^  I  adore  yon  I  Your  modest 
virtue  has  won  my  hearty  and  I  would  gladly 
make  you  my  wife." 

A  word  of  repoach  sprung  to  her  lips,  but 
she  suppressed  it. 

To  save  her  lover,  she  was  forced  to  dissemble. 

"  Yon  know  that  I  love  another,"  she  answered, 
quietly. 

"  I  know  it,  truly ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
win  your  heart  away  from  him.  Patient  love 
will  surely  win  something  more  from  you  than 
this  coldness  and  aversion." 

"  It  ma^,"  said  Ettie. 

"  You  give  me  hope  7" 

She  blushed  deeply. 

Even  such  a  feeling  she  cared  not  to  arouse 
avowedly  in  his  heart. 

The  very  idea  shocked  her  maidenly  modesty. 

'<  I  did  not  say  so,"  she  answered. 

"  I  understood  it  so.  Oh !  Ettie,"  he  cried, 
fiinging  himself  down  upon  his  knees  before 
her,  and  clasping  his  arms  around  her  waist, 
"  Oh  I  Ettie,  only  give  me  this  hope — only  say 
that  yon  will  try  and  love  me,  and  I  will  be  your 
slave -I  will  release  your  lover,  who  is  in  my 
power — I  will  save  your  father,  who  is  hurrying 
on  to  his  ruin  1" 

"My  father!" 

"  Yes  ;  he  is  in  Imminent  peril." 

"  Where  is  he  7" 

"  That  is  known  only  to  me.  Give  me  hope 
and  I  will  save  him." 

Ettie  shuddered  as  she  gazed  down  upon  the 
distorted  features  of  her  strange  suitor. 

What  if  she  gave  him  hope— what  would  he 
desire  next? 

Knowing  that  he  was  already  married,  she 
might  be  hurried  into  a  faJae  and  shameful 
union. 

Yet  what  could  she  do  7 

She  must  do  something  to  gain  time. 

"  Well,  then,*'  she  said,  "  &  I  yield  In  some 
way— if  I  promise  to  ti7  and  love  you— if  I 
promise  to  remain  here,  when  will  you  release 
my  lover  T' 

"  He  shall  be  fed  well^he  shall  be  removed 
to  more  comforta'ble  quarters,  and  the  d»y  we 
are  married  I  will  set  him  free." 

"And  my  father  7" 

"  I  will  release  him  also." 

« Very  good,"  said  the  young  girl,  **  I  ite- 
mise then." 

"You  swear  7" 

She  shrank  from  him. 

"  Is  not  my  word  enough  7"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  yes,  dearest,"  he  said. 

Then  rising  to  his  feet  he  lat  down  by  her 
side,  and,  passiog  his  arm  around  her  waist, 
imprinted  a  passionate  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

Ettie  shuddered  visibly  at  this,  bnt  she  en- 
deavoured not  to  allow  him  to  see  it. 

Again  and  again  he  pressed  his  lips  to  beia, 
and  he  was  about  once  more  to  embrace  her 
when  a  loud  knock  came  at  the  door. 
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"Who'i  there?"  he  cried,  eavagely,  aa  he 
sprang  up. 

The  door  opened,  and  Peter  Qaelf  the  dwarf 
entered. 

*'Yoa  are  wanted  below,"  said  he;  *'ame8- 
Benger  has  come  with  important  tidings." 
•*  Whence  r 

•'  From  Lady  Grace  Cowley." 
'*  Gk>od  I    I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 
Then,  as  Qaelf  departed,  he  tamed  once  more 
to  Ettie. 

"  Ettie,"  he  said,  "  t  am  sad  at  leaving  yoa. 
Think  over  our  conversation.  Bemember  your 
promise,  and  understand  that  as  surely  as  yon 
break  it  so  surely  wiU  Harold  and  your  father 
die." 

Then,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  he  quitted  the 
room. 

When  he  had  gone,  Ettie  Leslie  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  which  poured  in  a  hot  stream  over 
her  cheeks,  and  fell  upon  her  heaving  bosom. 

'*  Oh  1  Harold,  Harold,"  she  murmured,  aloud, 
"had  you  but  seen  me  just  now,  where  woald 
your  true  love  have  fled  ?" 

A  mocking  laugh  made  her  start  and  look 
up. 
Qaelf  the  dwarf  was  peeping  in  at  the  dobi, 
"  What  want  you  ?"  she  cried. 
"  To  answer  you.'* 
"I  did  not  call." 

*'  No,  but  you  asked  what  would  Harold  my 
if  he  had  seen  Lord  Raymond  embracing  you, 
and  you  unresisting.  Ah  t  Ettie  Leslie,  I  am 
going  to  tell  him,  and  I  will  bring  you  biUsk  his 
answer." 

Then   laughing    again    mockingly    as    she 
stretched  her  amu  imploringly  towaraa  hia,  he 
fled  away. 
Ettie  sank  down  despairingly. 
*<OhI  HaroM,  Harold,"  sbe  cried,  «<I  shaU 
lose  your  love  for  ever ;  and  yet— yet— It  is  to 
save  your 
Dark  night  came  on  now  apace. 
This  was  the  time  for  action. 
Lord  Raymond  had  evidently  no  intention  of 
seeing  her  again  that  night. 

And  yet  how  could  she  escape,  unaided  and 
alone? 

The  place  to  which  she  had  been  carried  was 
perfectly  unknown  to  her  ;  in  fact,  she  had  not 
the  least  notion  in  which  of  the  suburbs  of 
London  it  was  situated. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  she  aware  in  what  part  of 
the  building  her  lover  wae. 

'-  If  you  were  to  go  to  him  it  would  ruin  all 
our  plans." 
So  the  strange  woman  had  taid. 
Yet  what  was  she  to  do  t 
Could  she  remain  quietly  where  She  was,  in 
the  power  of  her  greatest  enemy  ? 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  her,  even  if  she 
could  not  release  her  lover,  to  fly  from  the  spot 
and  hurry  assistance  to  him  ? 

The  last  action  so  impressed  itself  on  her 
mind  that  she  determined  at  once  to  put  it  into 
execution. 

Throwing  open  the  window  she  gased  out 
upon  the  night. 

All  was  very  dark  and  still,  and  the  distance 
from  the  window  to  the  ground  was  great. 

bhe  shuddered  as  she  glanced  down  with  her 
bosom  bare  against  the  cold  stone. 


There  was  no  means  of  descent. 
Again  despair   entered   her  heart,  end  she 
closed  the  casement  once  more. 

**  I  must  trust  in  Providence  and  the  assist- 
ance of  Lady  Raymond,"  she  said,  as  she  seated 
herself  with  a  sigh. 

As  she  did  so  the  door  opened  and  a  light 
step  entered  the  room. 

The  light  of  the  lamp  was  somewhat  dull,  and 
she  could  not  see  the  face  of  the  new  comer,  but 
she  saw  that  it  was  dressed  in  male  oostume  and 
carried  other  things  of  the  same  kind  over  its 
arm. 

When  it  came  nearer  to  the  light,  however, 
she  recognised  the  features  of  Lady  Raymond. 

The  wife  of  the  royal  spy  looked  magnificent 
in  this  dress,  which  set  off  her  splendidly- 
moulded  liml»  to  advantage. 

She  did  not,  however,  leave  Ettie  Leslie  much 
time  to  admire  her. 

*'Here,"  she   said,  "here  is  a  disguise  in 
which  you  can  escape ;  be.  quick,  and  clothe 
yourself  for  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 
Ettie  rose. 

«  But  Harold— where  is  he  ?" 
"We  will  save  him  also.     I  will   now  un- 
dress, and  while  you  are  doing  so  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  propose  to  act." 
Ettie  required  no  further  persuasion. 
She  at  once  commenced  removing  her  clothing, 
and  preparing  to  place  upon  her  lovely  limbs 
the  garments  of  the  sterner  sex. 

«  As  soon  as  wc  enter  the  grounds,  we  shall 
proceed  towards  that  portion  of  the  building 
where  year  lover  is  confined,"  said  Lady  Ray- 
mond.   **  We  will  then  break  away  the  bars  of 
his  oell  if  t^  oan,  and  When  he  is  released,  we 
must  then  return  to  the  place  where  a  high 
battlemented  wail  encloses  the   gardens.    As 
sooii  as  we  arrive  there,  we  must  wait  until  we 
hear  a  signal  from  without." 
*•  From  whom  ?" 
•'  From  Lord  VilUers." 
"Where,  then,-  is  he,  and  how  does  he  know 
that  we  are  here  ?"  asked  Ettie  Leslie. 

"  He  knows  it  from  me,"  said  Lady  Raymond  ; 
"  had  he  known  it  a  day  before,  he  might  have 
entered  through  the  ruins,  and  Harold  Fordyce's 
escape  would  have  been  a  matter  of  ease  ;  but 
Lord  Raymond  has  been  beforehand  with  us, 
and  has  had  that  entrance  guarded  and  blocked 
up." 

"  When  was  this  done  ?" 
"This  very  day.  But  listen.  Lord  Yilliers 
will  cast  a  heavy  stone  over  the  wall.  If  we 
succeed  in  rescuing  Harold  ourrelves,  you  and 
he  can  scale  the  wall  and  fly.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not,  then,  at  a  sign  from  us,  Lord 
ViUiers  will  come  over  to  our  aid.  That  is 
right.  You  have  been  very  quick,  and  you  look 
splendid  in  your  male  attire." 

Ettie  Leslie  blushed  as  she  glanced  down  at 
herself. 

"  Harold  will  never  know  me  in  this  (dress," 
she  said. 
Lady  Raymond  smiled. 
"  No  matter,"  she  answered,  "your  voice  and 
your  face  will  be  enough  to  show  him  who  you 
are.  In  any  guise  he  will  be  glad  enough  to 
welcome  you." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Ettie;  "let  us  go.  I  am 
all  impatience  to  start." 
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"  Ton  mnst  follow  me  qaioUy,  bat  m  noise- 
lessly as  yoa  can,"  said  Lady  BAymond,  **  No 
matter  what  you  see  or  hear,  yoa  mast  not 
suffer  yourself  to  be  alarmed,  but  advance 
boldly.  In  such  a  cause  you  must  assume  your 
boldest  mien.'* 

*<Fear  not,"  said  Ettie ;  "I  will  need  no 
reminding.    Lead  on." 

Lady  Raymond  approached  the  door  dowly, 
and,  opening  it,  peered  into  the  dark  corridor. 

All  was  still  there,  although,  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, or  deep  below,  could  be  distinguished  the 
▼oicee  of  men  carousing. 

''Those  will  intermpt  us,  doubtless,'*  said 
Ettie. 

"Notso,**  returned  Lady  Raymond.  **We 
shall  have  to  pass  their  door,  but  they  will 
neither  see  nor  hear  us  if  we  are  carefal  how 
we  proceed.  Now,  then,  for  life  and  loye->or 
death !" 

Lady  Raymond  seemed,  with  her  masculine 
dress,  to  have  assumed  also  the  character  of  a 
man,  and  even  her  voice  and  manner  were  as 
determined  as  one  of  the  heroes  who  had,  on 
former  occasions,  rescued  her  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  or,  what  was  worse— dishonour. 

They  advanced,  slowly  and  carefully,  towards 
the  extreme  end  of  the  corridor. 
Here  there  was  another  door. 
This,  Lady  Raymond,  who  knew  the  place 
well,  opened  carefully. 

"All  is  clear,"  she  whispered*  "Advance 
again.*' 

Descending  a  narrow,  winding  staircase, 
which  was  buried  in  complete  darkness,  Ettie 
Leslie  started  back  suddenly,  for  a  gleam  of 
strong  and  brilliant  light  shot  forth  on  the 
moment  across  their  path. 
Lady  Raymond  saw  the  movement. 
"  Follow  me,  quickly,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  I'* 
she  cried.    *'  Qo  first,  and  turn  to  the  right." 

Almost  pushing  the  timid  girl  before  her,  Lady 
Raymond  went  rapidly  on. 

Jast  as  they  had  passed  the  open  door,  from 
which  the  smell  of  wine  and  smoke  came  strongly, 
a  loud  and  ^ruff  voice  challenged  them. 
"Who  goes  there?'* 

"  Only  Gilbert,"  replied  Lady  Raymond,  in  a 
voice  cleverly  assumed. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?** 
"  That  is  mt/  buaioess,  friend  Hawksley,**   re- 
turned Lady  Raymond.    " Qood-night I' 

And  once  more  the  fugitives  pressed  forward 
towards  freedom. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fresh  air  of  night 
blew  upon  their  faces. 

The  next  moment  they  were  in  the  grounds, 
and  making  their  way  quickly  over  the  beds 
and  the  grass,  so  as  not  to  make  a  noise. 

"  What  is  that  light  ?"  asked  Ettie,  as  a  bright 
gleam  shone  forth  from  a  chamber. 

"  That  is  Lord  Raymond's  room.  He  is  there 
plotting  evil  with  Peter  Quelf,  and  Lady  Cowley^s 
emissary." 

"  la  Qaelf  now  in  his  service  then  ?" 
"  He  is  for  the  time,  though  what  they  intend 
doing  I  know  not.  1  believe  they  bav^  some 
insane  hopes  of  bringing  Prince  Charles  to  the 
throne.  They  will  not,  however,  while  Cromwell 
lives.  But  hush  1  Here  we  have  arrived," 
They  had  now  reached  the  ruinous  part  of 


the  mansion,  and  were  compelled  to  cross  the 
broad  gravel  path. 

Bat  women  are  proverbially  light  of  foot,  and 
they  made  but  little  noise. 

On  they  passed,  to  the  dark  corridor,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  Harold  Fordyce's  cell,  and 
quickly  advanced  in  the  gloom. 

Oh !  how  Ettie  Leslie^s  heart  beat  at  this 
supreme  moment. 

What  if  she  failed  now  to  save  himt^the 
parting  would  be  for  ever  1 


CHAPTER  Va 

THE  LONE  CELL  ONCE  MORE — WATCHINa  FOB 
THE  DAWN— THE  SWEET  FAMILIAR  VOICE— 
THE  ESCAPE— THE  PURSUIT — THE  CONFLICT 
ON  THE  DARK  MOORLAND— THE  FLIGHT. 

When  Peter  Qiielfs  grinning,  leering  face  dis- 
appeared  from  the  barred  window,  the  Young 
Apprentice  was  lefb  to  his  thoughts  and  tho 
rats. 

The  latter  were  rather  shy  of  him  now,  since 
his  desperate  attack  upon  them  with  his  sword, 
and  they  only  approached  him,  therefore, 
cautiously. 

The  food  he  had  left  was  quite  insufficient  for 
them. 
Their  name  was  legion. 
The  place  where  Harold  was,  communicated 
with  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  all  the  families 
of  rats  which  had  congregated  in  the  place 
made  a  tenement  of  the  vault. 

Cautiously  the  filthy  vermin,  therefore,  ap- 
proached him  again,  and,  just  as  he  was  falling 
off  into  a  sleep  which  was  more  like  a  lethargy 
than  anything  else,  a  sharp  bite  upon  the  leg 
admonished  him  that  his  enemies  were  once 
more  near. 

He  soon  rid  himself  of  them,  however,  upon 
this  occasion. 

A  few  stout  kicks — a  few  cuts  round  him  with 
the  sword — and  the  filthy  reptiles  drew  off. 
They  resolved  to  wait. 

To  wait  until  the  life  had  ebbed  away,  and 
they  CO  lid  enjoy  their  horrid  meal  in  peace. 

But  they  were  destined  to  wait  longer  than 
they  imagined. 

While  the  Young  Apprentice  was  once  more 
relapsing  into  a  lethargic  dose,  a  well-known 
voice  spoke — 
"  Harold  1  Harold  !  where  are  you  V* 
He  knew  the  voice  at  once. 
It  was  that  of  Ettie  Lealie. 
"  Ettie,  I  am  here,*'  he  cried,  delightedly. 
And,  with  these  words,  he  sprang  towards  the 
grating. 

In  another  moment  Lady  Raymond  had  drawn 
from  her  pocket  a  dark  lantern,  and  cast  a 
gleam  of  light  into  the  vault 

"  We  have  come  to  save  you,"  she  cried  ; 
"  but  we  must  be  silent.  Can  you  reach  to  this 
window  BO  as  to  be  able  to  help  us  ?** 

The  mound,  which  the  Young  Apprentice  had 
made  on  a  previous  occasion,  enabled  him  to 
reach  the  spot,  but,  after  long  and  eager  en- 
deavours, sU  efforts  to  remove  the  bars  were 
fbund  useless. 

Lady  Raymond  was  strong,  truly,  but  Ettie 
Leslie's  maiden  muscles  were  unequal  to  any 
such  task  as  that  now  imposed  upon  her. 
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She  struggled  hard  till  her  breath  began  to 
fail  her,  and  her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  heart 
palpitated  with  exertion. 

Bat  it  was  of  no  avail. 

It  required  the  aid  of  another  man. 

Lady  Raymond  desisted  in  despair. 

<*  We  must  quit  this  place,*'  she  said,  <*  and 
fetch  Lord  Clement  YilUers  to  our  aid." 

**  Is  he  here,  then  7"  asked  the  Young  Ap- 
prenticCi  in  an  eager  voice. 

**  He  is.  Be  of  good  cheer.  We  will  save 
you  or  perish  1" 

Then,  after  Ettie's  plump  little  hand  had  been 
Equeezed  in  Harold's,  they  quitted  the  spot, 
leaving  our  hero  in  a  condition  which  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 

QaittiDg  the  dark  and  gloomy  corridor,  they 
emerged  once  more  into  the  grounds. 

All  was  silent  there. 

Silent,  save  for  the  sound  of  the  great  trees 
which  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  wind. 

Silent,  save  for  the  twitterings  and  rustlings 
o  f  the  birds  of  night. 

Swiftly  Jiady  Raymond  made  her  way 
towards  that  part  of  the  grounds  which  was 
enclosed  by  a  high  walL 

Here  she  stopped. 

Then,  looking  around  her  carefully  to  see  that 
they  were  not  watched,  she  took  up  a  stone  and 
sent  it  flying  over  the  wall. 

In  a  moment  after  there  was  an  answering 
sequel. 

A  stone  fell  at  their  feet. 

•*  Good,"  said  Lady  Raymond,  "  good  ;  he  is 
here.  Now  let  us  creep  underneath  the  wall, 
and  keep  ourselves  concealed,  for  the  next  stone 
he  throws  will  be  larger  and  might  strike  us.** 

The  two  disguised  women  now  crept  beneath 
the  high  wall  for  protection. 

But,  no  sooner  had  they  done  so,  than  a  light 
came  gleaming  out  over  the  grounds  from  the 
large  doorway,  and,  in  a  moment  after,  a  num- 
ber of  armed  men  sallied  forth. 

**  Keep  close,*'  cried  Lady  Raymond  ;  "  close 
here  beneath  the  shadows,  or  we  shall  be  dis- 
covered after  al).'* 

Ettie  needed  no  reminding. 

Her  heart  was  in  the  enterprise. 

Every  successful  movement  was  one  step 
nearer  to  the  dearest  wish  of  her  young  life. 

So,  creeping  in  among  the  shadows,  she 
huddled  herself  away,  so  that  her  form  seemed 
a  part  of  the  tangled  ivy  which  grew  over  this 
portion  of  the  wall. 

The  men  spread  themselves  quickly  over  the 
grounds. 

Lady  Raymond  was  in  a  state  of  nervous 
terror. 

**  I  fear  we  are  too  late,"  she  said ;  "  we  shall 
be  discovered.'* 

Meanwhile  we  must  take  a  glance  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Lord  [Clement  YilUerg,  upon  whom 
all  their  hopes  depended. 

Lord  Yilliers  and  his  wife  had  been  called  to 
London  on  special  business. 

The  character  of  the  administration  of  the 
country  having  at  last  changed  so  completely — 
the  mockery  of  monarchy  having  been  abolished, 
and  England  having  resolved  to  govern  in  her 
own  name  and  in  her  own  interest— Lord 
Yilliers  was  summoned  to  London  as  one  of  the 
country*s  best  and  bravest  friends. 


The  night  before  the  attempted  escape,  we 
find  him  ensconced  with  his  lovely  wife  in  a 
room  in  a  house  near  the  Whitehall,  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  Charles  I. 

The  apartment  was  replete  with  every  luxury, 
and  Lord  Yilliers,  seated  by  the  ^glowing  fire 
with  the  arms  of  his  beloved  wife  around  his 
neck,  and  smiling  down  upon  his  beaming  face, 
looked  the  very  impersonation  of  happiness. 

He  was  not  a  man  to  cast  aside  the  cravings 
of  ambition  for  domestic  happiness. 

He  had  his  share,  with  other  men,  of  that 
yearning  after  distinction,  which  is  the  guiding 
star  of  existence. 

But,  amid  his  household  gods,  he  was  happy. 

All  of  us  must  have  felt  this. 

No  matter  how  much  we  love  distinction — 
no  matter  how  much  we  crave  to  mount  the 
ladder  in  advance  of  our  fellow  men — there  are 
eyes  which  controul  us  far  more  successfully 
than  the  commands  of  our  political  chiefs,  voices 
which  have  more  power  in  their  gentleness  than 
the  calls  of  our  country,  arms  whose  glidings 
around  our  necks  would  urge  us  on  to  more 
daring  deeds  than  the  symboled  arms  of  ambi- 
tion, forms  at  whose  feet  we  would  worship, 
far  sooner  and  far  moxe  eagerly,  than  at  the  feet 
of  Yictory  or  Glory  I 

These  eyes — these  voices— these  arms — these 
forms,  are  those  of  the  women  we  love,  who 
are  our  Wives,  our  Mothers,  our  Sisters,  our 
Friends  I 

And  so  as  Lord  Clement  felt  the  warm  arm  of 
his  young  and  beautiful  wife  around  his  neck, 
and  saw  her  lovely  face  upturned  to  his,  and 
teyed  with  the  rich  curls  which  fell  over  her 
bare  shoulders,  white  as  milk,  he  felt  as  if  no 
ambitious  schemes  could  ever  wean  him  from 
her. 

Just  as  their  lips  were  meeting  in  %  long, 
fervent  kiss,  a  loud  knock  came  at  the  door. 

Lady  Yilliers  fiung  herself  back,  and  drew 
herself  into  a  chair. 

**  Come  in,"  cried  Lord  Clement,  with  a  frown. 

The  door  was  fiung  open. 

Without  stood  a  page. 

«  What  is  it  ?**  cried  Yilliers.  "  Did  you  not 
understand  that  I  wished  not  to  be  disturbed  V 

The  page  bowed  lowly. 

Then  he  advanced  into  the  room. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  he  said  ;  **  but  I  am  so  aware 
of  your  generous  nature,  that,  when  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  I  am 
sure  of  your  attention.*' 

Yilliers  smiled. 

"You  were  ever  a  courtier,  James,"  he  said, 
<*  But,  tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  V* 

The  page  presented  a  letter. 

"A  messenger  in  hot  haste  has  brought  this 
for  you,"  he  said. 

Lord  Yilliers  took  it,  and  scanned  eagerly  its 
contents. 

"  Ah  !"  he  cried, "  my  friend,  Harold  Fordyce, 
in  danger,  and  Ettie  Leslie,  the  daughter  of  the 
armourer,  moreover.  Ah  I  this  must  be  seen  to 
at  once." 

He  sprang  up. 

"Blanche,"  he  cried,  "I  must  away." 

She  flew  to  his  side. 

"No,  no,  Clement,"  she  cried.  "Think  of 
me— think  of " 

"Nay,  then,  I  can  think  of  nothing,**  he  said. 
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«  Th^  hwre  in  former  times  befriended  me  well, 
and  I  will  not  desert  them  in  their  honr  of 
danger.'* 

'*  Then,  at  least,"  cried  Lady  Blanche,  **  jon 
will  allow  iM  to  accompany  yon." 

"  No,  no ;  there  is  danger.** 

"  The  more  reason  why  /  shonld^be  with  yon,*' 
replied  the  brave  girL 

Her  husband  leaned  over  her,  and  kissed  her 
fondly. 

'<No,  no,'*  he  said,  "danger  is  for  men,  not 
for  women.  I  will  take  care  of  myself;  and  yon 
need  fear  nothing  for  me.*' 

Lady  Blanche,  however,  was  determined* 

**  By  oar  love,"  she  cried,  "  I  demand  to  ac- 
company yon.  Ton  promised  me  that  in  fntnre 
perils,  I  should  neyer  leave  yonr  side.  Go 
now,  make  what  preparations  yon  wish,  and  I 
will  be  ready  as  soon  as  yon." 

It  was  in  vain  to  endeavonr  to  dissuade  her. 

She  was  resolved  to  go. 

Without  any  farther  delay,  therefore,  he  pro« 
oeeded  to  don  bis  clothes,  and  see  to  his 
weapons,  and  when  he  at  length  returned  to  the 
chamber  where  he  had  quitted  his  wife,  she  had 
already  prepared  herself  for  her  journey. 

Without  any  delay  they  started  off,  and  we 
find  them  next  in  the  wooded  copse  at  the  rear 
of  the  great  mansion,  waiting  eagerly  for  the 
signal. 

The  light  stone,  cast  over  by  Lady  Raymond, 
soon  apprised  them  that  she  was  ready,  bat  a 
second  stone  told  him  that  they  had  failed  in 
their  first  attempt. 

With  a  beating  heart,  he  raised  the  stone 
which  was  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  zone,  and 
whirling  it  round  his  head,  sent  it  whizzing 
away  through  the  air. 

It  feU  with  a  dull  thud  on  the  other  side. 

**  Now,  then,  Blanche,"  said  he,  *<  you  see  the 
folly  of  your  coming  with  me." 

"Why  so?" 

**  Because  I  have  now  to  go  over  the  wall,  and 
leave  you  alone." 

**  I  shall  not  fear ;  but  why  have  yon  to  go  7" 
asked  Lady  Yilliers. 

**  Did  you  not  hear  a  second  stone  V 

"I  did." 

"  That  meant  that  they  had  endeavoured  to 
save  Harold  Fordyce,  and  had  failed.  /  must 
go  to  their  assistance.  Tou  must  remain  con- 
cealed, as  well  as  yon  can,  among  the  tre^  here, 
and  if  anything  untoward  should  happen,  I  beg 
you  will  seek  the  horses  and  fly  while  there  is 
time." 

<*  Go  where  you  wish,'*  said  Blanche.  "  I  will 
act  for  the  best." 

Lord  Yilliers  lost  no  further  time. 

Climbing  up  rapidly,  he  soon  reached  the 
summit  of  the  wall,  for  Lady  Baymond  and  Ettie 
had  now  secured  the  rope  to  a  tree,  and  was 
not  long  before  he  was  at  the  bottom  by  their 
side. 

"The  guard  has  just  passed  round," saidJLady 
Baymond.  "Tbey  have  now  gone  towards  the 
cell  where  the  Young  Apprentice  is  confined, 
and  we  must  keep  very  dose.  The  ivy  here 
hides  us  very  well,  and  yonder  clump  of  bashes 
would  serve  you  equally.*' 

Lord  Yilliers  glanced  towards  the  spot,  and 
caught  a  view  of  a  dump  of  low-growing  trees, 
betiind  which  he  speedily  ensconc^  himself. 


He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  he  heard  the 
steadily  advancing  tramp  of  the  guard. 

They  had  drawn  swords  and  lanterns  in  their 
hands,  and  after  issuing  from  the  ruined  portion 
of  the  building  they  began  a  strict  survey  of  the 
gardens. 

There  was,  however,  no  suspicions  in  their 
minds  that  there  were  any  suspicious  characters 
larking  about,  and  their  survey  of  the  grounds, 
therefore,  was  of  the  most  slight  description. 

The  ivy  growing  thickly  and  strongly  against 
the  high  wall,  completely  screened  the  two 
women  from  their  sight,  while  the  form  of  Lord 
Villiera  was  as  well  hidden  by  the  thickly 
shrubs. 

The  armed  men,  therefore,  passed  by  him  with- 
out seeing  anything,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  all  was  quiet  once  more. 

"Now,"  said  Lady  Baymond,  "now  follow 
me." 

Quickly  she  led  the  way  towards  the  ruins 
where  Harold  was  confined. 

All  was  very  still,  so  still  that  their  almost 
noiseless  footsteps  echoed  far  away  in  the  night 
air. 

There  was  na  opposition. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mansion  had  now,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Baymond  and  Quelf ,  and 
the  guard,  retired  for  the  night. 

No  one  dreamed  of  such  a  scheme  as  that 
which  was  now  on  foot  for  the  release  of  the 
Young  Apprentice. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  reached  once^more 
the  barred  window  of  the  cell. 

Here  eagerly  Harold  was  awaiting  them. 

"  Now  I  am  here,"  cried  Lord  Yilliers,  "let 
us  proceed  at  once  to  force  these  bars  away. 
One  united  effort  wUl  soon  remove  them." 

He  was  right. 

He  had  always  been  a  powerful  man,  and  now 
that  his  strength  was  exerted  in  such  a  cause, 
he  felt  the  strength  of  two  men  within  him. 

Gradually  t^e  mortar  fell  out,  and  presently 
with  a  rush  one  of  the  iron  bars  were  dragged 
out,  and  fell  upon  the  soft  fioor  of  the  cell. 

"  Yictory  1*'  cried  Ettie;  "  now  one  more,  and 
Harold  is  free  at  last." 

Again  they  struggled  hard  against  the  strongly 
resisting  iron. 

This  time,  knowing  its  weak  point,  they  had 
not  so  much  trouble,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
moments  the  second  bar  was  forced  out,  and 
Harold  squeezed  his  body  through  and  entered 
the  passage. 

Even  in  the  face  of  the  dreadful  danger  which 
threatened  them,  he  flung  himself  into  Bttie's 
arms  and  clasped  her  t^hi^  heart. 

"  Now,  now,"  cried  Yillier*-,  "  this  is  no  time 
for  love-making,  we  must  fly  at  once.  Lady 
Baymond,  do  yon  accompany  us  V* 

**  Yes,  yes,  after  this  I  cannot  safely  remain 
here,"  she  answered;  "besides,  when  I  am  away 
from  him  and  out  of  his  power,  I  can  the  more 
readily  bring  him  to  reason,  or  punish  him. 
Come,  let  us  hasten.** 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  reached  the  grounds 
once  more  with  the  rescued  prisoner. 

They  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  towards  that 
part  of  the  wall  where  the  rope  was,  and  then 
the  difficult  part  of  the  task  commenced. 

The  rope  being  a  single  one,  it  would  not  bear 
the  weight  of  more  than  one  person  at  once,  and 
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the  women,  therefore,  had  to  uoend  by  their 
own  ezertione. 

Ettie  contrired  to  cHmb  well,  and  was  soon 
oyer  and  dasped  to  the  breast  of  Lady  Blanche. 

Bat  with  Lady  Raymond  the  ease  was  far 
different. 

Ber  limbs  were  strong,  bnt  not  so  lightly  and 
finely  moulded  as  those  of  Ettie  Leslie,  and  it 
was  fonnd  necessary,  therefore,  to  leaye  her  to 
the  last  and  draw  her  np. 

Her  descent  was  easily  accomplished,  but  the 
delay  was  fatal ;  the  appearance  of  the  two  men 
on  the  summit  of  the  wall  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  man  who  was  watching  from  a  window,  and 
•  he  at  once  fired. 

He  missed  his  aim,  bat  the  noise  at  once 
aroased  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

"  The  prisoners  are  escaping  1'* 

Soch  was  the  shout  which  chilled  the  hearts 
of  the  fugitives. 

Bat  they  did  not  lose  their  presence  of  minds. 

They  helped  Lady  Baymond  to  descend,  and 
then  rapidly  sliding  down  the  rope,  they  joined 
their  iiriends. 

'•Now,*' said  Lord  Villiers,  "there  are  three 
horses,  for  I  have  taken  the  precaution  of  bring- 
ing one  extra.  I  can  take  Lady  Blanche  before 
me.  Tou,  Harold,  can  take  Ettie,  and  Lady 
Baymond  can  haye  the  third." 

** Let  us  lose  no  time ;  where  are  they?"  cried 
the  Young  Apprentice. 

"Follow  me,"  said  Lord  Villiers,  "they  are 
not  far  distant;  but  hark,  what  is  that?  The 
large  gate  is  further;  we  shall  be  pursued." 

At  a  running  pace  the  fugitives  made  for  the 
spot  where  the  horses  had  been  left,  and  in'  an 
instant  they  had  sprung  on  their  backs. 

But  to  the  spot  from  which  they  were  now 
about  to  start  there  was  a  short  cut  from  Lord 
Raymond's  houEC  ;  and  before  they  had  started, 
a  body  of  men  made  their  appearance. 

Safety  now  could  only  be  obtained  by  flight. 

For  this  there  was  every  facility. 

Before  them  stretched  a  wide  moorland,  with 
scarcely  a  shrub  or  tree  visible ;  and  towards 
this,  they,  of  course,  directed  the  heads  of  their 
horses. 

Bat  a  torrent  of  bullets  warned  them  to  stop. 

Either  the  men^were  loth  to  destroy  the  ladies, 
or  they  could  not  aim,  for  the  bullets  whistled 
harmless  past. 

"  Now,  then,  ere  they  load,"  cried  Lord 
Villiers,  in  a  loud  voice. 

Then,  like  a  whirlwind,  they  dashed  away, 
and  made  for  London. 

A  few  shots  were  fired  after  them,  but  they 
were  ineffectual.        «   * 

Bnt  in  the  darkness  of  night  the  fugitives 
soon  disappeared,  and  the  followers  of  Lord 
Raymond  had  to  return  discomfited  to  the 
mansion. 

Oh  1  what  a  moment  of  delicious  joy  it  was 
for  Harold  when  he  pressed  the  beautiful  form  of 
Ettie  Leslie  te  his  heart  as  they  dashed  away 
over  the  dark  moorland,  feeling  the  beating  c^ 
her  heart  as  her  soft  bosom  lay  upon  his  own, 
knowing  her  to  be  his  own— all  his  own  ! 

There  were  yet,  however,  serious  matters  to 
attend  to. 

The  armourer  was  in  danger. 

Where  wa*  he,  and  how  were  they  to''  effect 
his  escape  ? 


On  reaching  London,  tb«y  made  all  haste  to 
the  armourer's  house. 

Here  all  was  still  in  loneliness. 

The  neighbours  knew  nothing. 

They  had  seen  and  heard  nothing  since  the 
visit  of  Harold. 

The  servant  had  disappeared  as  well  as  the 
master. 

Bapert  Changeling,  the  apprentice,  had  also 
disappeared,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  clean 
sweep  had  been  made,  or  that  a  wholesale  mur- 
der bad  been  committed. 

It  seemed  a  hopeless  affair. 

Where  could  they  search  ? 

Where  could  they  obtain  the  slightest  clue  to 
his  whereabouts  P 

In  this  discussion  Lady  Raymond  took  no 
part. 

But,  at  length,  she  said, 

"  I  will  release  you  from  your  trouble  ;  I  will 
discover  this.  I  will  return  to  my  husband*s 
house,  and  from  him  I  will  find  out  the  secret 
of  the  armourer's  place  of  concealment.'* 

**  Not  so,"  said  Harold,  "  you  would  go  to 
certain  death." 

Lady  Baymond  smiled. 

"  Fear  nt't  for  me,"  she  said.  "  I  am  safe  from 
any  assault  on  my  life." 

"  Why  so  7  In  his  rage  he  might  sacrifice 
you?" 

*•*  Not  so.  He  has  no  fortune  now  save 
through  me.  Were  /  dead  he  would  be  pen- 
niless. I  will  return,  therefore,  and  obtain  for 
you  the  information  you  want." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud  knock  at 
the  door. 

Harold  hastened  down. 

On  the  threshold  stood  one  of  the'neigh- 
bours. 

"  Here,"  he  cried,  "  here's  news  for  you — 
here's  a  letter  from  the  armourer.  My  learning 
is  not  of  the  greatest,  and  I  cannot  read  it,  so  I 
bring  it  to  yoo." 

Harold  took  and  opened  it  eagerly. 

It  was  scrawled  hastily,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Neiohbottr  Elliot,— If  yon  eee  Harold  Fordyoe,  my 
apprentice,  tell  him  that  I  atn  In  «ore  tronble.  I  am  in  the 
power  of  Lord  Raymond.  I  am  immared  in  a  dnngeon  in 
the  castle  of  Lady  Grace  Cowlfy,  where  we  were  once 
before  conflned.  Beg  him  to  come  to  my  anistanoo.  TfiW 
him  to  secuie,  if  possibTe,  the  services  of  Ben  Firebrace  and 
others,  and  oven  seek  old  from  the  Jaw,  for  this  place  la 
strongly  fortified,  i>nd,  eocoept  to  r«flrnlar  troopa,  I  am  cer- 
tain she  would  refose  to  open." 

"  Good,"  said  Harold,  «  I  will  go  at  once. 
Lord  Villiers,  read  this." 

Lord  Clement  read  it. 

"  I  will  aid  you,"  he  said.  *'  I  will  go  at  once ; 
but  where  is  this  brave  Ben  Firebrace  ?" 

"  He  is  captain  of  the  Ironsides,*'  returned 
Harold.  '<  Come,  let  us  take  some  refreshment, 
and  I  will  show  you  where  to  find  him.*' 

**  And  you  are  going  to  rush  into  peril  again," 
said  Lady  Villiers. 

•*  Yes,  yes,  for  such  a  man  I  must  You  and 
Lady  Raymond  and  Ettie  will  be  safe  here  under 
the  guard  we  shall  leave  you  ;  and,  as  for  my 
danger,  a  fig  for  that.  A  man  in  these  days  is 
nothing  if  he  is  not  fighting." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THB  CELL  IN  THE  TO  WEB— LORD  LEICBSTBB  IN 
CONFINEMBNT— THE  VOICE  WITHOUT— THB 
TRIAL— THE  SENTENCE — THE  POISON— THE 
DESPEBATB  BBSOLVB — WAITING  FOB  DEATH 
—THB   OLD   OAOLBB-THB  BSCAPB. 

Wb  maat  now  return  to  Leicester. 

Oar  readers  ^ill,  doubtless,  remember  that 
when  we  last  left  him,  he  was  in  the  Tower — 
that  he  had  been  watched  into  this  gloomy  place 
of  confinement  by  Alicia,  and  that  she  had  given 
into  his  hands  a  phial  of  poison,  which  he  was 
to  make  use  of  to  save  himself  from  a  shameful 
death,  if  he  found  that  all  other  means  failed. 

Certainly,  if  anything  was  likely  to  make  a 
man  give  way  to  despondency,  his  present 
abode  was  that. 

The  walls  were  slimy  and  green  with  damp, 
for  it  was  beneath  the  level  of  the  river ;  the 
floor  itself  was  wet  and  mouldy ;  the  ceiling 
reeked  with  damp. 

There  was  in  it,  in  consequence,  a  chill  and 
oppressive  atmosphere,  like  that  of  a  long-dosed 
charnel  house. 

"  Is  this  to  be  my  lodging?*'  asked  he  of  the 
grey-headed,  bent,  old  man,  who  was  the  turn- 
key of  that  special  department  of  the  Tower. 

"Yes;  what's  amiss?" 

"  It  is  only  fit  for  a  dog." 

••Opinions  differ.    Look  at  your  bed." 

He  pointed  to  a  corner. 

There,  upon  a  raised  board,  was  a  heap  of  dry 
straw. 

'•Well,"  said  Leicester. 

"Isn't  it  a  good  un?" 

"It  is  a  dog  kennel." 

The  old  man  laughed. 

Not  a  jeering,  or  a  spiteful,  or  a  cruel  laugh. 

It  was  a  laugh  of  kindliness,  almost—certainly 
of  merriment  caused  by  Leicester's  words— not 
his  position. 

"They  all  say  that,"  he  cried ;  "they  all  say 
the  same — I'm  getting  used  to  it  now.  Ah,  me, 
I'm  as  much  a  prisoner  as  you." 

"How  so?  You  are  simply  a  servant,  and 
can  go  or  come  as  you  please." 

"  Ah  I  you  may  think  so  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  I 
was  once  confined  here  for  an  offence  which  I 
never  committed;  but  they  thought  it  better 
for  me  not  to  issue  forth  into  the  world,  bectiuse 
I  knew  too  many  of  their  secrets  ;  so  here  I  am 
as  gaoler,  and  were  I  to  attempli  to  pass  the 
gate?,  I  should  be  shot. 

"Ah,  well!  This  is  a  sorry  place  for  a 
gentleman,"  he  continued,  "but  never  mind, 
perhaps  you  may  be  saved,  and  if  not,  ii's  a 
short  shrift,  and  that's  better  than  being  boxed 
up  in  this  place  all  your  life.  You  will  find 
that  straw  nice  and  dry.  I  heard  there  was  a 
gentleman  coming,  and  so  I  got  it  specially  for 
you.    Good  nigh^  sir." 

«  My  name  is  Lord  Leicester,"  returned  the 
prisoner,  proudly. 
The  old  man  bowed. 

"Ah I  well,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons,  I  am  sure.  Ah  1  well*B-day, 
well-a-day,"  he  added,  to  himself,  as  he  passed 
out, "  they  keep  up  their  pride  to  the  last,  just 


as  King  Charles — God  save  his  majesty — but  it 
didn't  do  bim  much  good." 

Leicester,  being  left  to  himself,  passed  to  and 
fro  with  long  and  heavy  strides. 

His  mind  was  in  a  state  of  furious  excite- 
ment. 

Alicia  Leslie,  as  we  must  still  call  her,  was 
the  only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  loved. 

Now,  just  as  he  had  contrived  to  shake  off  the 
influence  of  Lord  Baymond,  at  the  very  moment 
he  had  hopes  of  inducing  her  to  become  his 
wife  ere  she  knew  anything  of  his  crimes,  he 
was  thrust  into  prison,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
being  compelled  to  submit  to  a  trial,  where  all  hM 
criminalities  would  be  made  as  clear  as  the  light 
of  day. 

Again  and  again  oame  before  his  mind  the 
remembrance  of  the  poison  which  Alicia  had 
given  him. 

Should  he  use  it  ? 

Should  he  in  one  instant  BoWe  the  Awful 
Qaestion  ? 

Should  he  cast  aside  love  and  life  and  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Eternity  without  a 
thought  ? 
No. 

The  idea  was  banished  almost  as  soon  as 
conceived. 

The  poison  was  again  thrust  into  his  bosom, 
for  use  at  a  critical  moment,  and  throwing  him- 
self down  on  the  straw,  he  resolved  to  endeavoar 
to  obtain  a  little  rest. 

Men  such  as  Leicester  are  not  overburdened, 
as  a  rule,  with  many  longings  for  slumber. 

There  is  too  much  criminal  activity  in  their 
minds  to  permit  of  somnolescence. 

Leicester,  however,  contrived  after  a  time  to 
fall  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Comparing  his  present  position  with  that  in 
which  his  extreme  youth  hadbeen  passed,  brought 
before  him  scenes  which  it  made  his  heart  ache 
to  coiitemplate,  and  yet  pleased  memory  would 
recur  again  and  again  to  the  delightful  scenes 
when  he  was  innocent  and  happy— when  happy 
maidens  could  be  seen  in  his  father's  grounds 
enjoying  themselves  with  pleasant  pastimes,  at 
which  he  and  others  of  his  companions  joined. 

And  thinking  thus,  he  doaed  off  into  a  deep 
sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  awake  until  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  began  to  struggle 
through  the  bars  of  his  cell. 

His  dreams  had  been  pleasant,  even  volup- 
tuous, and  when  his  eyes  opened  and  his  glances 
fell  upon  the  dank  and  murky  cell  where  he  had 
been  immured,  his  heart  sank  within  him  once 
more. 

"  Curses  on  my  folly  I"  he  said,  as  he  sprang 
from  the  straw  bed,  "  curses  on  my  folly  1  Why 
did  I  not  fly  to  France  while  there  was  yet  time  ? 
Why  did  I  not  quit  this  accursed  country  while 
I  was  upon  the  seaboard,  where  at  any  moment 
I  could  have  entered  on  board  a  foreign  ship 
and  passed  over  the  water  ?  Only  give  me  one 
chance  again  and  I  give  them  leave  to  catch 
me." 
Only  one  chance  more. 

How  absurd  it  seemed,  when  barred  in  as  he 
was. 

What  madness,  when  all  was  silent  and  still  as 
death ;  when  the  city  and  its  Ufe  was  hidden 
from  him  by  massive  walls ;    when  the  only 
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Bound  which  aasailed  his  ears  was  that  of  aplaah- 
ing  waters  of  the  river  without. 

One  chance  more»  when  the  judge  was  pre- 
paring to  try  him,  and  the  axe  was  sharpening 
to  sever  his  head  from  his  body. 

One  chance  more,  when  he  was  in  a  living 
tomb,  and  he  might  be  regarded  (and  was  re- 
garded by  the  law)  as  dead  already. 

As  he  was,  in  the  midst  of  these  cogitations, 
standing  in  the  faint  gloamings,  which  was  all 
he  could  see  of  the  blessed  sunlight,  the 'echoes 
of  feet  were  heard  in  the  !oorridor  without,  and 
then  the  clanging  of  keys,  and  then  the  door 
opened,  and  the  old  gaoler  appeared. 

''Ah I  awake  already,"  he  said;  "my  birds 
don't  sleep  very  lightly  as  a  rule,  and  I  see  you 
are  no  exception." 

"  No ;  I  should  think  it  must  be  a  hard  head 
that  could  slumber  well  upon  such  a  pillow  as 
that  yonder." 

*(  Eight.  I  have  brought  you  your  breakfast," 
said  the  gaoler. 

"Why  so  early!" 

"At  ten  your  judges  meet.  Yon  must  not 
keep  them  wiuting." 

"Where  is  the  trial  to  take  placet"  asked 
licicester. 

"At  Westminster  HalV 

"  And  it  is  to  be  thu)  morning  ?" 

"It  is;  at  ten  o'clock.  See,  here  is  your  break- 
fast. 

Leicester  laughed. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  I  will  eat,  but  I  fear 
the  food  as  much  as  I  do  the  judges.  There  may 
be  poison  lurking  in  each  morsel  which  passes 
my  lips."  *^ 

It  was  now  the  old  man*s  turn  to  smile  at  him. 

"  No  poison  here,"  he  said ;  «« your  judges  are 
too  sternly  vindictive  to  allow  of  that :  whether 
Tou  have  done  wrongly  or  not  I  know  not^  but  I 
know  this^that  they  would  rather  see  you  on 
the  scaffold." 

While  he  was  saying  these  things  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  arranging  the  breakfast  things. 

Presentlv  ho  stopped. 

"Come  here,  sir,"  he  said;  "or,  rather,  I 
should  say  my  lord.  Look  here,  there's  scarce  a 
chance  for  your  escape." 

"  You  are. comforting." 

« If  I  were  so,  I  should  be  a^iar." 

"  I  would  rather  far  that  you  told  the  truth." 

"In  that  case,  then,"  continued  the  old  man, 
*U  am  quite  certain  that  you  will  be  con- 
demned." 

"I  believe  it." 

"  Well ;  have  you  no  friends  t" 

**  I  have— one." 

"A  lady/" 

"Yes." 

"You  can  trust  her?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  you  must  try  and  escape." 

•*  From  here  it  is  impossible." 

The  old  man  langhed. 

"  I  have  seen  a  dosen,"  he  said,  "  done  under 
far  more  difficult  circumstances  than  those  which 
wiU  allow  your  escape.  But  wait— only  wait. 
Bee  whether  you're  condemned  j  •  it  will  then  be 
time  enough  to  invent  a  thing  which  might  re- 
sult in  your  death." 

The  breakfast  which  the  old  man  had  brought 
in  was  a  very  good  one,  and  Lord  Leicester  had 


just  time  to  partake  of  a  little  when  there  was 
a  loud  knodung  at  the  door  and  the  gaoler  again 
entered. 

"The  time  has  come,"  he  said;  "the  boat 
awaits  us." 

"  The  boat  and  the  halter,"  returned  Leicester, 
smiling,  as  he  placed  his  hat  on  his  head  and 
turned  smiling  towards  the  group  of  guards. 

Without,  and  just  beneath  the  Traitors'  Gate, 
a  large  boat  was  waiting. 

Into  this  Leicester  was  placed. 

Several  soldiers  were  in  it  also ;  and  two  other 
boats  accompanied  them. 

At  Westminster  Hall  the  judges  were  seated 
in  state  to  receive  their  prisoner. 

Oliver  St.  John  presided. 

The  charges  against  the  prisoner  were  mani- 
fold. 

<<  Lord  Leicester,"  said  St  John,  rising,  "yon 
are  accused  not  only  of  being  a  traitor  to  your 
country,  but  also  of  being  a  murderer." 

"Both  of  which  I  deny,"  replied  Leicester, 
proudly. 

"Denial  is  useless  and  vain,"  said  Oliver  St. 
John,  "  you  were  entrusted  thri^  years  ago  with 
a  mission,  for  which  you  adopted  a  certain  dis- 
guise. This  disgcuse  you  used  for  the  purpose 
of  betraying  the  commonwealth  and  serving  the 
purpose  of  the  King !" 

"I  did." 

"  You  acknowledge  your  crime  ?" 

«*  In  so  far."       ' 

"  And  you  are  also  accused  of  having,  upon 
the  King's  highway,  sought  the  property  and 
taken  the  life  of  his  subjects ;  and  since  his  death 
yon  have  taken  also  the  lives  of  three  subjects  of 
the  commonwealth?" 

Leicester  remained  silent. 

"  Have  you  no  answer  to  these  charges  7"  said 
the  Judge. 

"None,"  he  said. 

"  Proceed,  then,  with  the  trial,"  said  Oliver  St. 
John. 

And  so  accordingly  it  was  done. 

The  trial  was  accordingly  proceeded  with  in 
due  course. 

We  shall  not  describe  it  here. 

It  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  many  other 
trials  of  the  same  kind. 

It  ended  in  his  being  found  guilty,  and  sen* 
tenced  to  death. 

Back  to  the  gloomy  Tower  he  was  sent. 

All  along  the  shore  numbers  of  people  watched 
them. 

But  there  was  no  attempt  at  rescue. 

The  escort  was  too  strong. 

At  the  Tower  stairs,  however,  he  saw  a  face 
which  he  well  knew. 

The  face  of  one  who,  even  with  all  his  villany, 
could  not  desert  him. 

The  face  of  Alida  Leslie. 

"  Oourage,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"I  have  it,"  he  answered,  regardless  of  the 
passing  guards  around  him.  "  Have  you  watched 

"I  have,"  she  answered  ;  "  nevertheless, 
courage,  and  you  shall  yet  escape." 

She  was  right. 

During  the  whole  of  fthe  trial  she  had  been 
present*  and  had  heard  the  fatal  sentence  pro- 
nounced. 
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From  the  moment  when  the  terrible  words  left 
the  Judge's  lips,  she  had  made  adeterminatioD. 

She  would  save  his  life  or  die  with  him. 

Infatuated  girl  1 

She  loved  him  with  an  ardent  love,  which  was 
worthy  of  a  better  object. 

On  the  second  eyening  before  the  execution 
was  to  take  place,  the  deputy- goyemor,  or  head 
gaoler,  entered  the  cell. 

He  bowed  lowly. 

"  Well,*'  said  Leicester,  with  a  smile,  "  what 
do  yon  want?*' 

*'  I  was  thinking  it  waa  i  pity  iliat  you  ihould 
die." 

Leicester  laughed. 

« ITdl,  he  said,  "  I  think  so,  too." 

**  A  fine  fellow,  a  fine  fellow— it  i$  a  pitf  he 
should  die,"  muttered  the  deputy-goremor. 

'<  That's  a  queer  speech  for  an  official  to  use 
towards  a  desperate  man  such  as  I  am," 
returned  Leicester,  who,  nevertheless,  felt  a  ray 
of  hope  inTadinghis  bosom. 

**  It  may  be,  it  may  be,"  continued  the  go- 
vernor ;  **  but  I  can't  help  thinking  of  it,  and  it's 
with  regret  that  I  think  I  am  your  gaoler." 

**  Oh  I  as  for  that,"  returned  Leicester,  "  one 
man  may  as  well  be  one's  gaoler  as  another. 
They  would  hare  me  some  time  or  another." 

''Toti  might  escape  from  the  country,"  per- 
sisted the  gaoler. 

"  I  mi^kt,  as  you  say,"  returned  Leicester ; 
"  but  it  is  not  likely.  But  tell  me  why  doyoa 
take  this  interest  in  me  ?" 

"That,"  said  the  gaoler,  "that  is  a  secret. 
But  at  any  rate,  friend  or  no  friend,  I  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  your  suffering  a  Tiolent  death." 

**  Ah !  well,  well,  I  don't  intend  to  die  on  the 
scaffold,"  returned  Leicester,  as  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  bottle  of  poison  which  Alicia  had 
given  him.  "  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  con- 
template death  at  all ;  but  I  tell  you  I  have  not 
much  love  for  life,  and  I  only  hope  the  affair 
will  be  speedily  over." 

"  Speedily  over  !    Have  you  no  wish  to  live  ?" 

"  Wish  to  live  7  Heaven  bless  you  I  I  should 
think  I  had.  But  what  is  the  use  of  wishing 
when  I  have  no  hope  of  it  ?  Surely  you  don't 
suppose  that  Lord  Cromwell  will  Interfere  in 
my  behalf?" 

*«  I  am  not  such  a  fool,"  said  the  gaoler. 

"  Well,  then,  whtoe's  the  use  of  thinking  about 
Uving?"  * 

*<  Did  it  never  strike  you  that  there  were  other 
ways  of  saving  your  life  besides  the  one  that 
presents  itself  through  ^e  mediation  of  Hm 
Home  Office?" 

"Never." 

"  Hush  !  what  do  you  think  of  esoape  ?" 

**  Escape  I  What,  from  a  condemned  hole,  and 
without  a  friend  7  absurd." 

"  Is  it  ?  not  quite  so  absurd  aa  it  looks,  I  am 
thinking." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Hist  I  Do  you  want  all  the  gaolers  to  hear 
what  I  mean  ?" 

"  Great  heaven,  deputy,  do  not  raise  any  false 
hopes.  I  am  content  to  die.  I've  long  ceased 
to  think  of  life ;  do  not,  therefore,  bring  back 
such  thoughts,  unless  you  have  some  notion  of 
saving  my  life." 

"Stay,"  cried  the  gaolei;  "listen  to  me ;  it 
has  been  praying  on  my  mind  day  and  night  that 


it  was  through  me  you  got  here.  In  the  saving  of 
a  fellow  creature's  life  you  risked  your  own.  It 
was  mean  of  me  to  take  such  an  advantage,  and 
I  deeply  regret  it.  You  do  not  know  how  deeply 
I  would  m&d  some  atonements  I  would  at  least 
try  to  save  you." 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  deputy,  and  I  thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  kindness ;  but  I  fear  that 
you  cannot  get  me  out  of  this  mess." 

'*  Be  not  too  sure.    I  have  my  plans." 

"  What  are  they  ?    Let  me  know  them." 

"  Will  you  lower  your  tone  ;  all  the  fellows 
within  a  hundred  yards  will  hear  you  if  you 
keep  up  thAt  brawl." 

"  Well,  I  am  quiet  now,  but  do  speak," 

"Well,  then,  I  am  going  to  bring  a  lot  of 
your  female  acquaintances  here  to  bid  you  fare- 
IrelLl^andbye." 

"  Female  acquaintances  I  I  haven't  one  in 
the  world,  except  Alicia." 

"  What  of  that?  I've  manufactured  a  dozen 
for  you,  and  they  are  idl  so  anxious  to  see  you 
that  they  will  be  here  in  a  body  this  very  day." 

"  I  do  not  see  vour  drift." 

"  No  1 1  thought  you  were  smarter.  Do  yon 
not  comprehend  that  ladies  wear  a  variety  of 
cloaks  and  hoods,  and  that  one  or  two  would  not 
be  missed  by  the  gaolers  any  more  than  an  addi- 
tion of  one  to  the  number  of  visitors  who  make 
their  exit  would  be  detected." 

"  True ;  you  would  have  me  disguise  myself, 
and  leave  the  prison  with  the  females." 

"  Just  so.    Is  it  not  an  admirable  plan  ?' 

"  It  is,  indeed,  if  it  can  be  carried  out ;  but 
Will  ihey  admit  so  many  people  as  you  propose 
should  visit  me  7" 

^trhynot?" 

'^  It  ii  tmnsual." 

«  It  is;  but  what  of  that?" 

**  Only  that  I  do  not  see  why  concessions 
Sihoald  be  made  in  my  case,  any  more  than  in 
that  of  other  criminals." 

"  Do  you  know  wh6  adliits  the  visitors  ?" 

«  No." 

**  Then  learn  that  ii  Is  tnyself.  If  I  give  an 
order  for  admission  of  half  a  hundred,  there  is 
no  one  but  the  governor  to  gainsay  it,  and  as  he 
is  not  in  the  way,  I  think  we  axe  pretty  safe." 

**  You  are  a  good  friend  to  me." 

**  But  a  very  bad  depu^-govemor,  eh  7" 

"  I  did  not  say  so.  I  have  no  reason  to 
entertain  such  a  Uiought." 

"  Hang  it,  man  I  no  one  is  answerable  for 
his  thoughts.  I  say  I  am  a  very  bad  deputy- 
fovernor ;  but  I'd  rather  have  that  character  than 
that  they  should  say  of  me  hereafter  I  entrapped 
a  man  into  a  halter  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of 
snatching  a  fellow-creature  out  of  one." 

**  You  are  all  goodness." 

'*  I  wish  I  oonld  say  the  same  of  you  ;  but  no 
matter,  in  time  you  may  mend  your  ways,  and 
lead  an  honest  life.  If  you  don't,  it's  no  business 
Oi  mine,  and  I  shan't  grieve  ;  and  I  tell  you  now 
that  if  ever  you  get  into  my  clutches  again  I 
shall  have  no  mercy." 

**  I  shall  try  to  avoid  you." 

**  That's  well ;  but  be  assured,  my  friend,  the 
true  way  to  avoia  me  is  by  amending  your  mode 
of  life.  Be  honest,  and  ^  you  need  have  no  fear 
of  me." 

*'  Your  advice  is  good ;  but  I  fear  it  haa  come 
too  late," 
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•*  Afl  jou  will.  TVhatevep  your  fate,  you  can- 
not say  I  did  not  offer  to  save  you  from  ihe 
scaffold,  which  stares  yon  in  the  face." 

**  I  can  only  reiterate  my  thanks." 
"Hist!" 

The  deputy  went  to  the  door  of  the  cell,  and 
opening  ii»  slightly  looked  out. 

The  turnkey  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  gal« 
lery. 

He  returned  to  the  cell  hastily. 

"  Here,"  he  [said,  handins  a  small  key  to 
Leicester,  **  here  is  the  key  of  the  tower  ;  ooa« 
ceal  it." 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

Leicester  hid  the  key  in  one  of  his  pookets. 

"It's  aU  rights" said  Leicester. 

"Good,  when  you  get  out  (if  ever  you  do  get 
out)  go  at  once  to  the  '  Qolden  Fleece  *  tavern, 
near  the  river,  you  will  there  find  your  mare.  I 
will  leave  orders  that  you  are  safe.  After  that 
you  may  do  as  you  will,  for  I  shall  take  no 
farther  heed  of  you. 

*'  Never  fear,"  said  Leicester,  gleefully ;  "  once 
on  the  back  of  the  mare  I  am  safe." 

**  Ah  r*  said  the  deputy,  "  you  are  safe,  but 
it's  the  sort  of  safety  I  should  like  to  Avoid. 
Oh,  Leicester,  Leicester,  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  amend  your  ways." 

**  All  in  good  timci  governor." 

'*In  good  time.  Hang  it,  man,  how  much 
more  rope  de  you  want  ?  Bat  it's  ne  bnshiefla  of 
mine.  Do  as  you  will,  but  nevet  say  I  did  not 
do  my  best  to  make  a  better  man  of  yon." 

"  I  never  will,  deputy,  and  if  ever  yon  want 
a  friend,  you  may  depend  upon  it  you  wiU 
find  him  in  the  wild,  lawless,  ungovernable  Lei- 
cester." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  look  after 
you,  Leicester." 

"  I  hope  so  too,  but  there  is  no  knowing  what 
may  befal  a  man  in  this  life." 

<*  That's  true,  bat  Heaven  keep  off  the  day 
when  I  shall  require  the  aid  of  a  desperate 
outlaw." 

"  So  say  I,  but  it  may  yet  come." 

"Hang  the  fellow,  be  quiet.  You  speak  like 
an  evil  prophet,  and  make  me  feel  as  if  I  had  a 
pistol  presented  at  my  head,  and  only  two 
minutes  given  me  to  commend  nay  soul  to  the 
care  of  Heaven.  But  good  bye,  Leicester,  and 
success  attend  you." 

"  Thanks,  deputy,  thanks  ;  I  dare  say  you  think 
it's  a  silly  act  to  day  ;  but  the  time  may  come 
when  you  will  bless  your  stars  to  think  that  you 
liberated  Leicester." 

"  I  see  yon  are  already  thinking  how  you  are 
to  repay  the  debt  you  will  owe  me.  Oh,  Leices- 
ter, you  are  a  proud  dog." 

*'I  am  a  faithful  one.  Above  all,  deputy,  re- 
member I  never  yet  broke  my  word." 

"  Ob,  hang  your  word,  it  gets  you  into  more 
trouble  than  enough  ;  a  less  scrupulous  villain 
would  go  through  the  world  much  easier." 

"  I  }iave  no  doubt  of  it,  but  it's  my  pleasure 
and  my  boast  that  my  word  has  never  yet  been 
broken." 

"  A  pretty  thing  to  boast  of  truly,  when  that 
word  has  been  pledged  to  robbery  and  blood- 
■hed;   but  that's  one  of  the  contrarieties  '^^ 
human  nature." 
"  It  is,  governor,  it  is ;  but  no  matter." 

"  True,  it  is  no  matter,  so  good  bye.'* 


of 


"  Good  bye,  sir ;  God  bless  you," 

The  turnkey  here  put  his  head  into  the 
cell,  and  announced  that  there  were  about  a 
dozen  women  who  professed  to  be  relatives  of 
Leicester's,  awaiting  the  deputy  in  his  office  in 
order  to  obtain  his  consent  to  a  parting  inter ' 
view. 

'^  A  dozen!"  said  the  deputy,  with  well-feigned 
astonishment;  "  why,  Leicester,  have  you  a  dozen 
female  relatives?" 

"Cousins  included,"  said  Leicester,  "I have 
full  that  number." 

"Andthey  all  take  sufficient  interest  [in  you 
to  visit  you  here  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so ;  women  are  generally  to  the 
fore  when  a  man  is  in  trouble." 

"  So  they  are,  Leicester,  but  a  dozen  is  rather 
too  great  a  number  to  admit  at  once." 

"  It  is  a  large  number,  sir,  but  1  trust  yon  will 
allow  them  to  come.  It  will  be  the  last  time 
they  will  see  me." 

"  So  it  will ;  I  think  they  may  come.'* 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

This  conversation  was  carried  on  with  great 
gravity  before  the  turnkey,  who  listened  to  every 
word  with  strict  attention. 

"Humph,"  he  said  to  himself,  "the  old  owl 
makes  a  deal  of  f ass  about  letting  a  few  women 
see  their  relative.  I  wish  he  was  placed  in 
Leicester's  position,  he*d  know  then  how  good  it 
is  to  get  a  few  words  of  comfort  spoken  to  him, 
more  particularly  as  they  are  the  last  he'll  have 
in  this  world." 

He  was  a  kind-hearted  turnkey,  and  the  appa- 
rent reluctance  of  the  deputy  governor  to  admit 
the  family,  trapped  him  into  an  act  which  he 
had  no  right  to  be  guilty  of — the  quitting  of  the 
cell  daring  the  interview. 

"  There  can  be  no  harm  come  of  it,"  he  said, 
"and  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  about  hearing  the 
parting  words." 

If  he  ^had  it  would  have  been  all  the  same, 
for  the  deputy  had  oonooeted  a  plan  for  calling 
him  away  from  the  scene. 

**  You  may  show  the  women  this  way,'*  said 
the  deputy  to  the  turnkey,  "I'll  give  them  half- 
an-hour." 

The  turnkey  walked  away,  and  the  little  man 
whispeied  hastily  to  Leicester, 

"  Mind,  no  bangling;  it  is  the  last  chance." 

"  All  right,"  said  Leicester,  •<  I'll  not  miss 
it." 

•'Good  bye,  then." 

"Good  bye,  sir." 

In  another  minute  the  cell  of  Leic^'ster  was 
half  filled  by  women,  who  all  pretended  to  be 
steeped  in  the  deepest  grief,  to  have  a  painf al 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 

**  Oh,  Leicester,  Leicester,"  cried  one,  *'  this 
is  dreadful  to  think  that  you  mast  die." 

She  clung  to  him  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
fond  sister. 

"  It's  sad,  sad,"  cried  another.  "  Oh!  that  I 
should  have  lived  to  see  you  come  to  this." 

And  she  hung  about  him. 

Another  and  another  followed  their  example, 
until  Leicester  was  quite  surrounded. 

"  Poor  souls,"  said  the  turnkey,  "  I'll  get  out- 
side ;  this  is  the  sort  of  scene  I  don't  care  about 
witnessing." 

He  walked  out  of  the  cell  and  seated  himself 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  door,  and  from  there 
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he  heard  the  orying  and  moaBing  continned  with 
unabated  fury. 

••  Oh,  Leicester  1  Leicester  I  and  will  they 
hang  you  7"  was  cried  in  a  loud  tone ;  and  then 
in  a  softer  one  came  the  question,  **  Where's  the 
key?" 

•*  Don't  cry;  beheading  isn't  much,  and  I'll  keep 
up  a  good  heart ;"  here  he  handed  the  woman 
the  key  of  the  irons,  and  added,  **Make  no 
noise." 

«<Ohl  it's  sad  I  sadl" 

Here  there  was  a  perfect  hurricane  of  sobs, 
amidst  which  part  of  the  irons  were  remoyed 
without  even  a  clink. 

"  Do  you  feel  content,  Leicester  V*  aaked  one  s 
'*  are  you  prepared  to  die  V* 

''Not  quite,"  answered  Leicester. 

"  Ah !  that  is  sad,  very  sad ;  you  ought  to  be 
resigned." 

*'  He  ought  I  he  ought  I"  cried  the  others,  in 
a  chorus,  and  the  other  portion  of  the  irons 
came  off,  without  attracting  any  more  attention 
than  had  the  first  moiety. 

**  Do  you  feel  happier,  now  that  you  have  seen 
ns  ?*'  inquired  another  of  the  women. 

**  Much,"  said  Leicester,  *<  much.  The  inter- 
view is  quite  a  relief  to  me.'* 

The  conversation  went  on,  and  at  last  Leices- 
ter had  slipped  off  his  coat  and  assumed  the 
outer  garments  of  a  woman. 

A  long  wig  was  placed  upon  his  head  and  his 
disguise  was  complete. 

The  coat,  stuffed  with  a  yariety  of  articles 
of  clothing,  to  resemble  the  human  form,  was 
laid  upon  the  bed,  as  if  its  owner  had  thrown 
himself  there  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  then  the 
women  began  to  think  of  going. 

"Good  bye,"  said  Leicester,  muffling  his 
mouth,  as  if  his  head  was  bnried  in  the  clothes 
of  his  couch,  **  good  bye  I  don't  say  another  word, 
it's  more  than  I  can  bear." 

The  women,  with  Leicester  in  their  midst, 
began  to  quit  the  cell. 

**  Poor  fellow,"  said  the  turnkey,  rising,  and 
casting  a  glance  into  the  cell  at  Leicester's  coat, 
"poor  fellow,  it's  very  trying  to  him.** 

"  Very  trying,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  the 
moment  is  more  agonising  to  him  than  you  can 
tell." 

"  Ah  1"  said  the  turnkey,  locking  up  the  cell, 
"  I  know  Bomeihing  of  theee  matters — I've  seen 
enough  of  them." 

He  led  the  way  through  the  long  passage,  and 
into  the  deputy's  office. 

That  little  functionary  was  seated  at  his 
desk. 

"  You  have  not  exceeded  your  time,  ladies," 
he  said. 

"No,  sir,"  one  of  them  replied,  "no,  sir,  we 
were  not  willing  to  take  advantage  of  your 
goodness  ;  besides,  Leicester  was  too  overcome 
with  erief  to  bear  a  long  talk,  so  we  have  left 
him.**. 

•*  Poor  Leicester,  I  pitjr  him." 

"  Ab  1  sir,  he  is  to  be  pitied— so  good  a  heart, 
so  true  a  friend." 

**I  believe  so,"  said  the  deputy ;  '<  but  you  see 
the  reward  of  an  ill-spent  life." 

"We  do,  indeed," 

"  Well,  good  bye— good  bye »" 


"  Youll  be  kind  to  him,  the  few  hoars  be  has 
toUvef" 

"Oh  I  yes  ;  he  will  be  treated  with  the  gzeatetfc 
consideration." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  that  is  a  great  comfort  to 
us.    Good  day,  sir." 

The  band  of  women  now  filed  out  of  the  office, 
and  one  of  them,  who  appeared  as  if  she  wore 
a  wig,  turned  and  deliberately  winked  at  the 
deputy. 

**  Curse  the  fellow,"  said  the  deputy,  as  the  last 
one  quited  the  office,  and  stepped  into  the  cout- 
yard,  "  curse  the  l^ellow,  he  actually  winked  at 
me,  and  he  had  a  broad  grin  on  his  face,  too, 
just  as  if  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  awful 
position." 

The  depnty  rose  and  walked  to  the  window  of 
his  office. 

He  saw  the  party  cross  the  eourtyard. 

He  beheld  the  wicket  gate  swing  on  its  hinges, 
and  the  next  moment  Leicester  was  out  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  having  made  his  escape  under 
the  nose  of  the  turnkey  in  the  broad  daylight. 

"  He's  gone,"  said  the  deputy,  "  and  a  pretty 
go  it  would  be  for  me,  if  they  ever  found  out 
that  I  had  had  a  hand  in  it." 


CfiAPTKR  IX. 

ALSATIA    ONCE    MOBB— BIiAOKLOOK  AKD    LSI- 
CB8TEB— THB  OONFEBBNCE. 

It  was  to  a  house  in  Alsatia— in  the  depths  of 
Whitefriars— that  Lord  Leicester  repaired  upon 
his  escape  from  the  Tower  of  London. 

Although  feeling  certain  that  this  escape  was 
due  to  Alicia's  interference,  he  was  selfish  enough 
to  forget  her  as  soon  as  he  was  once  more  free. 

It  was  true,  as  I  have  skid,  that  he  loved  her ; 
loved  her,  as  far  as  his  craven  heart  would  fillow, 
and  to  far  that  no  other  woman  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  her  place  in  his  affections. 

But,  self-preservation,  in  hU  mind,  was  the 
grand  thing,  and  now  that  he  had  escaped  from 
durance  vile,  be  began  to  contemplate,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  possibility  of  making  a  fortune 
by  some  stroke  of  viUany  which  would  enable 
him  to  quit  the  country  in  peace. 

In  this  emergency  to  whom  could  he  better 
apply  than  to  Blacklock  7 

Captain  Lackland,  the  Alsatian,  being  dead, 
Blacklock  was  the  most  natural  one  for  him  to 
apply  to  ;  and  in  a  dark  and  villanous  house  in 
Whitefriars  he  found  him. 

He  was  seated  in  an  armchair,  by  a  huge  fire, 
smoking  a  pipe. 

*<Ha!  hal"  he  said,  "ha I  ha!"  my  lord 
of •" 

"  Nay— no  names  I "  exclaimed  Leicester,  "I 
have  made  my  escape." 

"  I  know  it,  my  hearty,  I  know  it,"  said  the 
Alsatian,  who  was  half-drunk ;  "  but  never  mind, 
there  is  no  fear  of  being  discovered  here ;  and 
if  you  were  discovered,  what  then  ?  Th«  Lord 
Protector  himself  dare  not  invade  our  sanc- 
tuary." 

"True,  true,"  replied  Leicester,  willing  to 
humour  his  drunken  companion  ;  •*  but  still  if  it 
does  not  displease  you  I  would  rather  not  be 
called  anytiiing  but  simple  Captain  Lawrence. 
But  enough  at  present.    For  the  moment— no 
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offonoe  mind— it  leeiiiB  to  me  that  the  god  of 
wine  has  poflsession  of  yon.  Thereforei  I  will 
defer  my  confldcnoes  till  the  morning.  Then, 
however,  belieye  me  I  shall  pnt  in  yonr  way 
something  which  will  bring  yon  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  money,  if  you  will  but  do  as  I  wish.*' 

"Very  good,  captain,"  returned  Blacklock, 
'*  if  there  is  money  to  be  made  worthy  of  the 
peril  to  be  undergone,  hang  me  if  you  haven't 
come  to  the  right  shop  for  it/' 

"  I  beUeve  it,  I  beUeve  it,  BlaoUook,"  said  Lei- 
cester ;  **in  the  meanwhile  I  will  take  a  little 
rest ;  and  early  in  the  morning  I  will  be  with 
you,  and  proceed  to  business." 

•*  Very  good,  my  hearty,  very  good.  Tender 
you  see  a  couch  ;  lie  on  it.  It  is  all  wood,  and 
not  very  soft,  therefore,  but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage that  it  will  not  give  way  with  you." 

''True,"  returned  Lord  Leicester,  *'  that  is  an 
advantage,  though  a  very  negative  one.  How- 
ever, I  shall  turn  in,  and  at  early  dawn  we  will 
proceed  with  our  business.'* 

So  saying  he  stretched  himself  at  full  length, 
called  for  ale,  drank  a  full  draught  of  it,  and 
was  soon  wrapped  in  sleep. 

By  early  morning  Blacklock,  who  had  slept  off 
his  drunkenness,  roused  Lord  Leicester  from  his 
smmber. 

"  Now,  then,  captain,"  he  cried,  **  the  sun's  up, 
and  so  let  us  be  up  also.  What  is  this  business 
of  which  you  speak  ? " 

**A  business  of  money,  good  Master  Bladk- 
lock.  Get  some  breakfast ;  sit  down  here  by  me 
and  I  will  explain  all.*' 

It  was  not  long  before  Blacklock  had  ordered 
in  the  things  necessary  for  their  morning  meal, 
and  they  sat  down  together  by  the  fire. 

**  In  tbe  first  place,"  said  Lord  Leicester,  as  he 
quaffed  a  full  bumper,  **  I  want  money,  and  I 
know  where  to  get  it." 

"  That  is  good  ;  and  when  ? " 

'*At  once,  if  you  only  follow  my  instruc- 
tions." 

"That  you  may  depend  I  shall  do;  speak 
on." 

Leicester  dropped  his  voice. 

"  Is  any  one  near  ?"  he  asked,  in  an  anxious 
tone. 

*'  None  whom  yon  need  fear." 

*«  Very  good ;  but  remember  this  affair  is  only 
between  jou  and  me." 

Blacklock  smiled. 

'*  Fear  not,'*  he  said,  **  I  wish  for  no  parties  to 
our  transactions.  Speak  on,  and  depend  on  it, 
If  anything  u  to  be  done,  we  togetner  can  do 
it." 

•*  Well,  then,"  said  Leicester,  **  in  the  county 
of  Hertford  I  have  a  rich  uncle." 

••A  good  relation?" 

<<  He  is ;  but  he  is  a  miser." 

<*  So  much  the  better ;  he  saves  his  money  for 
yon." 

*<  Truly ;  but  do  not  interrupt  me.  This  unde 
is  at  the  present  moment  concealing  himself  and 
his  money  in  an  old  house,  where,  with  only  one 
servant,  he  lives  a  wretched,  half- starved  life." 

*'  The  fool  I  Had  I  his  money  I  would  revel 
in  splendour  and  luxury." 

"We  will.  Well,  I  propose  that  as  soon  as  it 
is  dark  we  disguise  ourselves,  and  proceed 
thither  at  once.  We  will  then  enter  the  house, 
and  force  the  old  fellow  to  disgorge  his  gold." 


<' Scrag  him  r 

Leicester  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"  No— no,*'  he  cried,  •*  I  will  have  no  violence 
—it  must  not  be.  We  will  adopt  some  other 
method  of  forcing  him  to  compliance.  I  fancy 
I  know  a  mode  of  doing  it  which  may  partake 
somewhat  of  the  comic,  but  which  wUl,  never- 
theless, be  efficacious." 

"Very  well.  I  will  leave  it  to  you.  But 
what  is  my  part  to  be?" 

"You  must  procure  the  horses  and  the  dis- 
guises," said  Leicester ;  **  in  the  day  it  is  not 
safe  for  me  to  venture  out  even  in  Alsatia. 
Cloaks  snd  different  dresses  will  da  Masks 
are  suspicions  things,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
cite the  admiration  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
people  as  we  go  along." 

**True,  we  will  have  none  of  them,"  said 
Blacklock;  "trust  me,  we  will  have  no  fol- 
lowers, and  that  before  dawn  has  broken  we 
will  be  rich  men— at  least,  captain,  if  your  in- 
formation is  correct.*' 

LeioeBter  laughed. 

**  Do  yon  mean  as  to  the  treasure  7*' 

"Yes." 

**  Fear  not  I  that  is  sufficiently  correct  I  have 
seen  it,  I  have  felt  it,  I  have  revelled  in  it" 

"  Then,  why  did  you  not  prize  it  ?" 

'*  In  those  days  such  thoughts  were  not  in  my 
head ;  in  fact,  the  necessity  did  not  exist  I  had 
hoped  to  have  been  his  heir.  I  had  hoped,  in  fact, 
before  this  to  have  received  from  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  but  my  expectations  have  provSd 
vain.  My  requests  for  money  are  treated  with 
contempt,  and  so,  it  comes  to  this— I  must  take 
it  or  lose  it" 

*'  You  are  a  philosopher,  Lord  —  Ci^tain,  I 
mean,"  said  Blacklock. 

•<  I  hope  to  prove  that  the  old  man  is  not  one, 
ere  evening,*'  laughed  Leicester.  <*  But  come, 
let  us  finish  our  breakfast*' 

During  the  meal,  the  mind  of  the  depraved 
man  reverted  again  and  again  to  Alicia. 

Among  the  weeping  women  who  had  formed 
the  bevy  which  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  him 
from  the  Tower  of  London,  she  had  been  the 
leader— the  prime  mover— and  when  outside  the 
building  where  he  had  procured  male  attire,  he 
had  parted  with  her,  swearing  to  keep  her 
acquainted  with  all  his  movements. 

She  had  taken  him  into  a  side  street,  dismissed 
the  crowd  of  female  friends  who  had  accom- 
panied her,  and  entered  a  houfec  not  far  from 
that  of  Harock  Dyser,  the  mountebank. 

Here  he  had  changed  his  dress  once  more, 
assumed  a  false  beard,  and  after  tenderly  em- 
bracing her,  had  sallied  forth  in  the  direction  of 


<*  I  have  seen  her,  I  have  embraced  her.  I 
have  sworn  to  love  her,"  he  cried,  "and 
yet  at  the  very  moment  of  starting,  I,  in  my 
selfishness,  forgot  to  ask  where  she  was  staying* 
I  know  she  has  quitted  the  house  of  the  armourer, 
where,  then,  can  she  be  f  ** 

It  was  useless  thinking. 

There  was  no  place  in  London  where  it  would 
be  safe  for  him  to  go. 

Abandoning  all  idea,  therefore,  of  discovering 
her  until  his  scheme  for  obtaining  wealth  had 
been  carried  out,  he  elapsed  into  a  reverie,  from 
which  he  was  only  aroused  by  Blaoklock's 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder  and  saying. 
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"  Come,  capt^u,  rouse  up.  I  itart,  now,  on 
my  mission,  and  ere  darkness  falls  over  the 
earth  Til  be  here  ajjain." 

So  saying,  the  rich  thief,  in  prospect,  swag- 
gered out  of  the  room,  and  left  Leicester  to 
himself. 

He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  entered. 

He  was  a  regular  swfksl^-buokler ;  a  burly, 
red-haired  fellow,  with  heavy  features  and  an 
unpleasant  twinkle  in  his  round  grey  eyes.  A 
man  who  had  evidently  in  the  first  place  fled  to 
Alsatla  as  a  refuge,  and  who  had,  since  his  so- 
journ there,  become  one  of  the  sots  and  debau- 
chees of  that  most  terrible  of  panetuaries. 

Ho  bowed  with  mock  politeness  to  Lord 
Leicester. 

**  Ah  t  my  duke— my  prince  I  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you.    T  have  a  letter  here  for  you." 

He  handed  one  an  he  spoke. 

It  was  a  little  note,  and  the  superscription 
was  in  a  female  hand. 

"Many  thanks,'*  cried  Leloetter,  tearing  it 
open ;  **  it  is  from  one  whom  I  had  feared  I  bad 
lost  sight  ot" 

It  was  indeed  from  Alicia. 

It  was  very  short,  and  ran  thus  :— 

<*  JOAxmn  IdiicasTVB,— To-monmr,  at  dawn,  I  will  be 
with  TOO-" 

A  ray  of  hope  entered  the  deceiver's  heart, 

**  Good !  **  he  murmured,  **  good !  By  dawn^ 
to-morrow^  I  shall  be  a  rich  man,  and  Alicia  can 
be  mine.*' 

Then  he  turned  to  the  landlord,  who  stood 
rubbing  his  hands. 

**  Who  brought  this  ?'*  he  asked,  eagerly, 

"  A  lad.  One  who  seemed  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen. 

"  A  stranger  ?'• 

"  Yes,  quite  so!  I  bad  fears  that  hn  might  be 
robbed,  and  I  sent  those  with  him  who  would 
protect  him.'* 

'<  And  ease  his  pockets,  too,*'  suggested  Lei- 
cester, with  a  smile. 

"  That  may  be ;  though  it  strikes  me  very 
forcibly  that  it  was  not  a  youth  at  all,"  returned 
Boniface. 

••Who,  then?" 

"  A  woman  disguised.*' 

•*  What,  mti^en  you  think  this  ?" 

"  Well,"  returned  the  old  man,  with  a  leering 
look,  •*  well,  I  am  getting  on,  now,  in  years ; 
and  perhaps  I  am  not  quite  such  a  good  judge 
as  you  might  imagine ;  but  1*11  tell  you  that  if 
ever  any  youth  had  such  a  bust  or  such  round 
limbs  as  this  person,  then  I'll  eat  my  head." 

"  Peace  I*'  cried  Leicester,  "  I  don't  doubt  you. 
You  have  seen  the  messenger  safely  guarded  7" 

"  I  have." 

'*  You  have  done  well.  Here  is  a  piece  of  gold. 
See  that  those  who  come  to  me  are  properly 
treated  and  you  shall  be  well  rewarded,  I  promise 
you.   At  present  I  would  be  alone." 

The  landlord  laughed. 

**  Well,  my  lord— my  prince,"  he  said,  as  he 
placed  the  gold  piece  in  his  pocket,  *<  I  thank 
you  much  for  your  liberality ;  but,  truth  to  tell, 
Alsatia  is  no  place  for  quiet  or  for  being  alone.  I 
do  a  good  trade,  and  those  who  want  a  house, 
all  to  themselves  must  go  elsewhere  to  find  it. 
You'll  find  this  room  crammed  with  the  merriest 


men  in  Whitef  rlars  presently,  and,  if  youll  take 
my  advice,  which  I  give  without  intending  any 
offence,  youll  be  careful  what  you  say  and  do.'' 
"  I  wiU,"  said  Leicester,  *•  fear  not ;  your  house 
shall  not  be  stained  with  blood  on  my  account^ 
at  least,  if  /  can  help  it." 

The  landlord  now  went  out  and  left  him  to 
himself. 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  warning  'was 
needed. 

Not  an  hoar  had  passed  before  the  place  was 
crammed. 

Tall,  stout  bullies ;  thin,  spare,  downcast 
looking  men ;  the  strong  and  the  weak ;  the 
brave  and  the  craven ;  the  assassin  and  the 
gentleman  ;  the  thief  and  the  wrongly-accused 
had  in  this  terrible  asylum  to  consort  together. 

They  all  glanced  suspiciously  at  Leicester  as 
they  enteied. 

But  this  was  soon  changed  by  the  landlord. 

He  entered,  rubbing  his  hands  and  smiling  as 
usual, 

<* A  gentleman,'*  he  said;  **\et  me  introduos 
to  you  a  new  friend — a  gentleman  of  means^ 
who  will  pay  handsomely  for  his  introduction  to 
you.*' 

He  bowed,  sneeringly  almost,  at  Leioester  as 
he  spoke. 

Leicester,  however,  knew  well  what  was  best 
to  be  done. 

«Yes,  my  friends,"  he  cried;  "what  would 
you  all  wish?" 

•As  he  spoke,  he  flung  a  gold  piece  upon  the 
table, 

<'Wine,  wine;  nothing  less  than  wine!" 
shouted  the  Alsatians. 

Leioester  threw  down  another  coin  of  like 
value. 

"  Give  them,  tapster,  wine,"  he  said ;  •*  and 
don't  keep  gentlemen  of  this  stamp  waiting." 

The  lan&>rd  looked  angry  enough,  but  he 
said  nothing. 

•He  had  a  good  customer,  and  his  plan  was  to 
keep  him  in  good  humour. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  the  wine. 

As  soon  as  the  bottles  were  on  the  table,  a 
tall,  burly,  swash- buckler  rose. 

"  Now,  then,  gentlemen,"  he  cried,  "  charge 
your  glasses." 

It  was  done. 

•'  The  health  of  our  new  friend  1"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

The  toast  was  drunk  vehemently,  and  then 
the  glasses  were  recharged,  and  toast  after  toast 
was  drank  till  evening  came. 

Wine  flowed  freely,  and  songs  and  jests 
abounded. 

Yet  no  ill  blood  was  excited. 

All  seemed,  with  one  accord,  to  look  upon  one 
another  as  companions  in  crime,  and  as  friends, 
whom  they  were  bound  to  help,  and  aid,  and 
stand  by. 

At  length,  evening  came,  and  Blacklock 
arrived. 

He  was  in  high  spirits,  and  came  in  laughing 
and  singing  a  stave  of  a  merry  song. 

"  You  seem  in  a  happy  state  of  mind.  Black- 
lock,"  cried  Leicester,  who  was  himself  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  ;  but  not  sufficiently  to  make 
him  lose  his  senses,  or  to  mar  the  chance  of 
success. 
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"  I  am,  my  Priace  of  Alsatiaiu.  I  ^lun,'*  cried 
Blaoklock,  *'  because  eTezjthine  Ib  ready." 

"Thehoraea?" 

c«  Yee." 

"  The  diaguiae." 

*^  Yea,  and  piatola  and  mask,  ahoald  yon  need 
them.  I  am  ready  now  aa  soon  aa  I  have  drank 
some  wine.  * 

He  took  up  a  brimming  tankard  and  drank  it 
ofi^  and  then  opened  the  door  through  which 
Leicester  passed  with  an  anxious  heart. 

At  the  door  of  the  inn  the  horses  were  waiting, 
and  in  a  few  minutea  the  two  companiona  in 
crime  were  daahing  away  along  the  road  to- 
wards Hertford. 

The  escape  of  Leicester  from  the  Tower  was 
the  talk  oi  London. 

But  no  one  auspected  either  of  these  horsemen 
to  be  him. 

They  never,  in  fact,  dreamed  that  haying  once 
escaped  from  the  clntchea  of  the  law,  he  would 
be  aufflciently  foolish  to  place  himself  in  the 
power  of  it  again  by  remaining  in  London. 

So  leaving  London  behind  them  they  were 
soon  dashing  away  along  the  high  road  towards 
the  miser'a  abode. 

The  house  in  which  Sir  Loftna  Latimer,  the 
uncle  of  Leiceater,  resided,  had  once  been  a  splen- 
did mansion  ;  but  neglect  and  the  unchecked 
inroads  of  time  had  at  length  told  their  tale. 

Tou  saw  decay  stamped  upon  its  mouldy  walla, 
ita  green  battlementa,  ita  tottering  turrets,  ita 
cracked  windows,  its  unhinged  and  hanging 
gate,  its  dilapidated  garden,  with  broken  statues 
lying  about  amid  the  rank  graaa,  and  the  weeds 
and  the  fallen  trees. 

As  you  passed  up  the  gardens  in  the  daytime, 
even  on  a  summer^s  day,  it  jraa  dismal  enough. 

It  was  the  impersonation  of  desolation  and 
ruin. 

But  at  night  it  seemed  as  though  yon  were 
forcing  your  way  through  a  pathless  and  tangled 
wilderness. 

Nothing,  however,  daunted  our  adventurers. 

Dismounting,  and  tying  their  horses  to  a  tree, 
they  passed  in  among  the  bnshea  and  walked 
boldly  towards  the  front  door. 

They  knew  themselves  to  be  quite  safe. 

Not  another  house  was  within*  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

No  cries  for  help  could  therefore  be  heard. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

THB  OLD  MIflBB— THE  BEBVAKT-^THB  ALABM^* 
THB  HOT  BATH— A  WBW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD. 
8COBB8 — HOT  WATEB  AND  SCALDS  V.  8HBLL- 
ma  OUT— THB  PISTOLS— THB  APPABITIOK 
— THB  FLIGHT  OF  THB  B0BBBB8— TOO  LATB 
TO  BESGUE  THE  OLD  SOUL. 

Old  Sir  Loftus  Latimer  was  seated  at  hia  table 
in  his  bedroom  when  the  two  marandera  pre- 
sented themselves  and  knocked  londly  for 
admission. 

He  was  a  thin,  spare,  miserably-dressed  man, 
with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  hair  upon  his  head, 
and  by  his  side  was  seated  one  who  was  ahnoet 
aa  old,  aa  thin,  and  aa  miaerable— if  tuat  could 
be— as  himself. 

They  were  going  into  aeoounta— seeing  how 
many  miaerable  halfpenoe  th^  had  spent  for 


dry  bread  and  milk  and  water   and 
mouldy  cheese  during  the  week. 

They  leaped  from  their  seats  In  an  agony  of 
alarm  aa  the  load  knock  echoed  through  the 
house. 

**  Who  can  that  be,  Samuel  f"  cried  Sir  Loftus, 
in  a  peculiar  voice ; "  go,  run  to  the  window,  and 
see  who  comes." 
The  servant  hesitated. 
Well  he  might. 

"  The  times  are  lawless,'*  he  said,  <'  who  knows 
what  they  may  intend  ?  They  may  be  thieves 
and  murderers." . 

'<Go,"  said  Sir  Loftus,  sternly,  *'go^  and  do 
as  I  bid  you.** 
The  old  domestic  had  no  alternative  left  to  him. 
With  trembling  steps  he  approached  the  case- 
ment^ and,  throwing  it  open,  admitted  the  cool 
night  air,  which  ^most  extinguished  the  lamp. 
"  Who's  there  ?*'  he  cried. 
•*  Two  weary  travellers,"  cried  Lord  Leiceater. 
"They  aay  two  weary  travellers,**  cried  the 
domestic. 

"Tell  them  to  go  away,  then,"  cried  Sir 
Loftus ;  **  tell  them  we  are  poor  people,  and  have 
no  accommodation  here ;  tell  them  that-^h  I 
Heaven  preserve  ns,  what  is  that  V* 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  loud  chtfh,  and  the 
door  was  broken  violently  open,  and  ere  the  old 
man  could  even  dream  of  an  escape,  the  heavy 
tramp  of  men  was  heard  ascending  the  stairs, 
and  Leicester  and  the  Alsatian  burst  into  the 
room. 

*<My  nephew  I"  ezclainied  the  old  man, 
aghast. 

"  Ah  !  my  uncle,  it  is,  indeed,  your  worafaipfal 
and  dutiful  nephew,  Henry  of  Leicester/' 

"And,  pray,  how  dare  yon  ahow  yoaraelf  to 
me  ?    How  dare  yon  present  yoiirtelf  here  when 
I  have  forbidden  you  ever  to  enter  the  pieoixicts 
of  my  home  V* 
Leiceater  laughed. 

"  tJnole,"  he  aald,  «*  I  have  repeatedly  applied 
to  you  for  money." 
"  I  know  it ;  uselessly,  aa  It  will  alwayabe.** 
"Not  thia  time.  1  have  fodnd  leccera  un- 
availing. I  have  never  come  in  person,  and  I 
can  aaaore  yon,  nnole,  that  I  don*t  intend  to 
return  to  London  withoat  the  cash  I  want* 
Where  do  you  keep  your  stoce?*' 

"  Where  you  will  never  discover  it,  villsaious 
robber." 

"Nevertheless,  I  intend  to  find  it,"  said 
Leicester.  Blacklock,  seize  that  old  fool  yonder 
who  stands  trembling  and  shivering  as  if  it  were 
mid-winter,  and  bind  him  and  gag  him,  so  that 
he  cannot  interfere  with  ns.  We  will  then 
descend  to  the  kitchen  and  boil  some  water. 
My  uncle  desires  a  bath." 

The  old  man  gased  at  ^is  nephew  in  horror 
and  bewildermeot. 
What  could  he  mean  t 

What  horrid  torture  was  he  about  to  inflict? 
He  felt  inclined  to  shriek  aloud  for  aid,  but 
he  feared  to  do  so. 

Leicester  and  Blacklock  were  both  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  his  life  he  felt  was  not  sa£s  a 
moment  in  their  hands. 

He  submitted  to  this  persecution,  ther^ore,  and 
in  a  few  moments  both  himself  and  his  domestic 
were  secured  in  their  chairs,  and  unable  either 
to  move  or  speak. 
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"Now,  then,"  cried  Leicester,  with  a  brutal 
langh,  <*now,  then,  Blacklock,  let  va  go  and 
prepare  my  unole*B  bath.'* 

The  Alsatian  captain  saw  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind,  bathe  ooald  not  understand, 
for  the  life  of  him,  what  his  companion  intended 
to  do. 

He  wasted  no  time  in  qoestions,  however,  bat 
followed  Leioester,  who,  taking  up  the  lamp  and 
leading  the  two  old  men  in  complete  darkness, 
made  his  waj  down  the  stairs  towards  the 
kitchen. 

This  kitchen,  as  weU  as  the  rest  of  the  old 
house,  had  a  dingy  and  unwholoeome  smell,  as 
if  it  had  not  for  many  Tears  been  used. 

In  fact^  the  kitchen  had  for  many  a  long  day 
been  a  stranger  to  the  meny  crackle  of  a  fire, 
which  the  old  miser  would  have  regarded  as  the 
most  horrible  extravagance. 

In  one  comer,  however,  was  a  pile  of  wood, 
sufficient  to  form  a  fire,  and  very  soon  a  large 
rusty  caldron  was  filled  with  water  and  swing- 
ing over  a  meny  blase,  which  roared  up  the 
great  chimney  as  if  in  bewilderment  and  alarm 
at  the  unaeonstomed  scene. 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  water  V* 
asked  the  Alsiibian,  who  was  quite  amazed. 

<'  I  am  going  to  bathe  my  uncle's  feet,*'  said 
Leicester,  laughing,  ''I'll  warrant  me  before 
we've  used  up  this  caldron  of  water,  that  he*ll 
be  glad  to  give  his  whole  fortune  to  escape  us." 
As  soon  as  the  water  boiled  Leicester  and  the 
Alsatian  ascended  the  stsirs,  and  brought  the  old 
man  down  to  the  room  whioh  adjoined  the 
kitchen. 

Here  they  placed  a  tub,  and  seated  the  old 
man  in  a  cha&  before  it. 

^ Now."  said  Leicester,  with  a  smile,  "we're 
going  to  give  you  a  bath.  If  you  object  to  it 
tell  us  where  the  ttold  is,  and  we'll  spare  you  this 
involuntary  ablution." 

"  I  have  spent  it ;  I  have  it  not>"  returned  the 
miser. 

"  Off  with  his  stockings,   Blacklock,"  cried 
Leioester, '« and  in  with  the  water.'* 
The  order  was  promptly  obeyed. 
In  a  f^w  moments  the  tub  was  nearly  filled 
with  scalding  hot  water,  and  ioto  this  the  old 
man's  feet  were  forced. 

A  low  and  discordant  yell  burst  from  his  lips 
as  the  cruel  jest  began  to  be  perpetrated. 

*<  Help,  meroy,  help  I"  he  shrieked  in  piteous 
aooents. 

The  two  villains  only  laughed  the  louder  at 
this. 

"  Confess,"  cried  Leicester,  "  teU  us  where  is 
the  money,  or  I  will  dash  your  brains  out." 
The  old  miser  grinned  horribly. 
His  face  was  distorted  with  pain,   but   he 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  expreasing  a  terrible 
movement. 
"M  I  ah  I "  he  cried,  "you  dare  not  kill  me." 
"Dare  not;  whynot?*'^ 
"  Because  if  you  kill  me  you  wiU  for  ever  lose 
ul  chance  of  my  treasure.    Belease  me  and  I 
will  give  you  half." 

" No  I  no ! "  said  Leicester,  "no.  no  ;  I  am 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  be  duped  by  such  a  man  as 
you,  I  know  well  how  much  I  should  get  if  I 
trusted  you.  Tell  me  where  this  treasure  is,  or 
by  heavens  this  night  will  be  your  last." 


The  old  man  was  silent. 

His  pain  was  greats  but  his  love  for  his  gold 
was  greater  still. 

"  Bring  in  some  hot  water,"  said  Leicester, 
"this  cools.  We'll  scald  the  old  wretch  till  he 
faints,  and  then  we'll  set  fire  to  the  accursed 
place,  and  bum  him  and  all  together." 

Blacklock  at  once  obeyed  his  friend's  order, 
and,  returning  in  a  moment,  flung  a  quantity  of 
scalding  liquid  over  the  legs  of  the  wretched 
old  man,  who  shrieked  and  shouted  in  agony, 
and  made  contortion^  with  his  face  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  been  ludi- 
crous, but  which  at  this  time  seemed  terrible. 

His  poor  old  wrinkled  face,  his  staring  eyes, 
his  thin  limbs  expressive  of  his  rapid  decline 
towards  the  grave,  had  no  effect,  however,  upon 
his  persecutors. 

The  more  he  shrieked  and  shouted,  the  more 
he  struggled  and  writhed  about,  the  more  they 
laughed,  and  the  more  hot  water  they  poured 
upon  him. 

And  yet  he  would  not  yield  the  place  of  his 
treasure. 

He  loved  his  gold  better  than  his  Ufe, 

At  least,  tUl  the  last  moment. 

At  length  Leicester  uttered  a  loud  and  blas- 
phemous exclamation. 

"  Curse  you  1"  he  cried.  "  I  will  stand  this 
folly  no  longer.  Here,  Blacklock,  give  me  your 
^i^ls,  and  let  us  blow  this  dotard's  brains  out. 
Me  makes  the  fierce  blood  rise  into  my  head. 
Quick  1  quick  1  the  pistols  1" 

Blacklock  at  onoe  obeyed  his  superior's  orders. 

Leicester  put  the  pistol  at  full  cock,  and  held 
it  close  to  his  ancle's  face. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  speak  or  die  !  Of  what 
use  will  your  gold  be  to  you,  if  you  are  dead  7 
Can  you  revel  in  gold  if  the  worms  are  reveUing 
in  your  body  7    Come,  dotard,  speak  or  die  1" 

The  old  nuin  looked  up. 

His  expression  was  sad  and  painful. 

There  was  now  no  hope  in  the  old  mans 
mind. 

He  was  compelled  either  to  part  with  his 
money  or  his  life,  and  in  this  extreme  moment 
he  felt  as  if  the  blessed  existence  which  had 
been  granted  him  by  his  mother  was  better  than 
the  vile  dross  which  is,  after  all,  but  the  second- 
ary means  by  which  our  shreds  of  life  are  kept 
together. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  stay,"  he  gasped  ; 
"  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  stay.  I  wUl  confess. 
I  will  tell  you,  believe  me— believe— me— let— 
me— me .    I— I ** 

"  Stop  the  hot  water,"  cried  Leicester ;  "  I 
believe  him." 

Blacklock  laughed,  and  withdrew  the  huge 
can  from  which  he  was  pouring  in  the  scalding 
water.  ,         .     ^ 

"Now,  then,"  said  Leioester,  "where  is  the 
money  V* 

The  old  man  glanced  at  him  with  a  ghastly 
look. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  he  answered,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  "  I  must  tell  you.  But  may  the  curse  of 
my  race  follow  you  for  ever." 

"Curse  away,  old  man,"  cried  Leicester,  "but 
tell  me  where  is  the  monev." 

He  held  him  tightly  as  he  spoke. 

Blr  Loftus  Latimer  saw  that  he  was  foiled. 


HOnOB.— AHOTHSB  BEAtJTIFDL  (X>LOUBBD  FIOTURB  WAS  aiYBN  AWAY 
WITH  Na  88.    OilM^jwmfoUowiaafewwMka. 
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"Ton  can  follow  me,"  he  said ;  << release  me 
from  these  bonds,  and  I  will  lead  yon  to  the 
spot  where  lies  the  result  of  years  of  labonr — the 
toil  of  an  anxioos  mind,  the  wishes  of  a  fervent 
heart,  the  eager  desire  of  forty  years  of  ardent 
love.  Oh  1  Nephew  Leicester,  this  is  a  sore  and 
a  sorry  task,  bat  I  suppose  I  was  fated  by 
Heaven  to  be  thas  treated,  and  I  sabmit." 

He  left  them  no  time  for  talk. 

He  seemed  tmly  on  this  occaeion  to  hare 
made  up  his  mind  for  the  worst. 

**  Follow  me,"  he  said,  solemnly. 

And  they  followed  him. 

Down  gloomy  corridors  and  strange  mnrky 
passages,  where  the  light  of  day  had  not  for 
years  penetrated,  they  passed,  winding  through 
roundabout  places  where  no  stranger  could  have 
found  himself  in  the  daylight,  and  proceeded^ 
until  they  entered  a  spot  where  the  bright  sun 
could  thrust  its  glaring,  daring  rays  through  a 
hundred  openings  upon  black,  murky  stones 
which  lay  heavily  upon  dead  men*s  breasts* 

There  was  a  place  beside  the  house— an  old 
ruinous  place,  which  had  seen,  perbapSi  many  a 
dark  crime  before  this. 

To  this  place  old  Sir  Lof  tus  Latimer  led  hia 
nephew  and  his  companion. 

Between  two  pillars,  supporting  a  piece  of 
roofing,  which  seemed  so  feeble  and  so  frail 
that  a  wind  could  have  blown  it  away,  was  a 
a  large,  square  stone,  which  rose  some  distance 
beyond  the  others,  and  which  appeared  to  have 
been,  at  some  time  or  another,  raiatd  from  Its 
original  bed. 

Near  this  stone  the  old  miser  stopped,  dla« 
consolately. 

Bending  his  eyes  upon  it,  he  sighed,  and  feald, 
in  a  solenm  voice — 

<*  Nephew,  my  wealth  is  below  that  stone." 

"I  know  it/'  said  Leicester  |  "I  can  tell  it 
from  your  looks.  Blacklock,  tiUce  the  iron  bar 
from  your  pocket,  and  wrench  up  that  stone." 

The  man  drew  from  his  pocket  a  short,  sharp- 
pointed  piece  of  iron — a  crowbar,  in  fact — ^and 
inverting  it  in  the  earth  around  the  stone,  bqgan 
to  force  it  up. 

It  resisted  his  efforts  for  some  time. 

Evidently  great  oare  1^  been  taken  to  fix  it 
in  its  place. 

Leicester  kept  eagerly  exciting  hia  companion 
to  exertion. 

The  old  man,  meanwhile,  stood  with  folded 
arms  looking  at  the  marauders  and  their  work. 

At  length  the  stone  was  raised. 

Eagerly,  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  Leicester 
sprang  forward. 

Underneath  the  stone  something  glittered. 

"We  have  it  now,"  he  cried,  and  knelt  down 
by  the  side  of  the  hole  they  had  made,  lowering 
the  lantern  so  that  the  light  fell  into  tho 
excavation. 

*«  Great  Heavens  !  What  is  this  f "  cried 
Leicester,  springing  back  in  undisguised  fear 
and  astonishment. 

The  light  fell  not  upon  glittering  hoards  of 
gold,  but  upon  the  lid  of  a  coffin— a  small  child's 
coffin  I 

Springing  to  his  feet,  Lelceeter  t«imed  brutally 
to  his  uncle,  who  stood  with  a  atrange  smile 
upon  his  withered  features. 

"  What  means  this  foUy  V*  cried  he,  **  hate  yon 
brought  us  here  to  play  trioka  upon  us  ?" 


**  I  have  not,"  replied  Sir  Loftns  ;  *'  you  asked 
me  to  bring  you  to  the  spot  where  my  wealth 
was  buried,  and  I  have  done  so.  Beneath  that 
coffin  you  will  find  the  gold  you  seek.  Take  it, 
and  my  curse  with  it." 

Caref  ally.taking  up  the  coffin,  which  must  have 
belonged  to  a  child  som*^  six  years  of  age,  they 
came  upon  a  cheat  locked  with  a  padlock,  and 
far  too  heavy  for  them  to  move. 

This  they  opened  with  a  key  which  the  miser 
gave  them,  and  in  an  instant  before  their  eager 
eyes  were  displayed  rouleaus  of  gold  coins  in 
•aoh  numbers  as  they  had  never  seen  before. 

*<  Now,"  cried  Leicester  to  Blacklock,  "  did  I 
not  tell  yon  tmly  7  Did  I  not  say  I  would  bring 
you  to  a  place  where  wealth  was  to  be  had  for 
the  trouble  ? " 

He  waa  jast  kneeling  down  to  thrust  his  hand 
among  the  glittering  heap  when  a  cry  from 
Blaoklock  caused  him  to  spring  up,  and  there, 
standing  in  the  misty  light,  was  a  ghostly  woman, 
dressed  in  white,  and  four  soldiers  around  her, 
who  seemed  not  of  this  world,  but  who  ap- 
peared truly  to  stand  transparent  like  beings  of 
another  world  in  the  misty  moonlight. 

CHAPTER  XL 

THE  COMBAT^THE  SUDDEN  DABENBSS— THE 
FLIGHT  OF  LEIOESTEB—THE  ABEEST— THE 
GAOL— IHE  SCENE  IN  THE  CELL— LIVING 
AGAINST  HIS  WILL. 

BSGABDLBSS  of  the  shining  treasure  before  them. 
Lord  Leicester  and  Blacklock  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  drew  their  swords  when  they  saw  the 
■oldieia  approach. 

**  What  seek  you  7"  oried  the  old  man. 

*<Tfae  man  ponder,"  said  the  leader  of  the 
soldiers,  pointmg  to  Leicester ;  "he  is  a  con- 
demned felon — one  who  has  escaped  while  under 
sentence  of  death.    He  must  come  with  us." 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  hands. 

"Good,  good,"  he  cried.  "OhI  Nephew 
Leicester,  yon  have  outwitted  yourself." 

*'  Not  so,"  exclaimed  Leicester,  drawing  his 
sword ;  *<  I  can  but  die,  and  if  I  ^  die,  it  shall 
be  when  I  am  gallantly  fighting,  not  with  my 
head  upon  the  block  before  a  noisy  hooting 
crowd.  Come,  Blacklock,  let  as  force  our  way 
through  these  fellows." 

So  saying,  he  gave  the  old  man  a  prick  in  the 
side,  which  made  him  spring  away,  and  then, 
with  Blacklock,  he  advanced  to  the  soldiers. 

Blacklock  was  not  like  Captain  Lackland. 

He  was  no  coward. 

Bnffianlj  he  might  be,  bnt  faint-hearted 
never. 

So, -tide  by  side  with  his  friend,  he  advanced, 
making  a  desperate  rush  and  endeavouring  to 
Idroe  his  way  through. 

A  sadden  darkness  aided  them. 

The  moon  became  obscured  by  a  heavy  bank 
of  clouds,  and  not  a  ray  of  light  penetrated  &to 
the  sanctuary  of  the  early  dead. 

They  could  tell  their  enemies  and  yet  keep  in 
the  shadow,  which  enabled  them  to  draw  their 
pistols  with  their  left  hands  and  fire  in  the  midst 
of  their  wonld*be  captors,  when  such  a  style  of 
attack  was  least  expected. 

Then,  while  the  soldiers  were  in  disorder,  they 
rushed  through  and  attempted  a  flight. 

It  waa  nseleas. 
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The  place  was  too  well  guarded. 

Beyond  the  point  where  the  soldiers  had  ap- 
peared, and  whence  the  mysterioas  white  fignre 
had  glided  on  their  arriyal,  a  second  group  of 
soldiers  were  stationed,  and  these  at  once  rushed 
upon  the  fugitiyes. 

Resistance  was  now  nselen. 

They  fonght  in  yain. 

Sarronnded  on  all  sides  by  braye  and  deter- 
mined men,  a  few  moments  only  elapsed  before 
they  were  oyerpowered  and  compelled  to  march 
Aw&j  unarmed  and  helpless  between  files  of 
soldiers. 

**  What  is  to  be  our  fate  now  ?"  asked  Leicester, 
of  one  of  the  men  near  him, 

<<  What  is  to  be  your  fate/'  repeated  the  man, 
morosely ;  **  what  can  you  expect  V* 

"  Anything  from  Cromweirs  soldiers." 

The  man  laughed. 

**  I  don't  suppose  that  you  will  be  pardoned 
for  escaping  from  the  Tower,"  said  the  man. 
*'  I  neyer  yet  knew  a  man  to  be  pardoned  for 
that.'» 

Leicester  saw  that  with  this  man  there  was 
no  use  in  talking. 

He,  therefore,  followed  the  example  of  his 
companion  and  kept  silence. 

Passing  along  a  dull  and  gloomy  country  road, 
they  presently  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  dark- 
looking  building. 

«'  What  is  this  ?''  asked  Leicester 

"  The  gaol.  Did  you  think  you  were  going  to 
the  palace  ?" 

He  was  ushered  with  his  companion  into  a 
gloomy  courtyard. 

Up  aboye  towered  dismal  turrets. 

On  either  side  were  high  walls. 

Escape  was  utterly  out  of  question. 

<<  Would  I  had  slain  myself,"  muttered 
Leicester. 

Then  a  thought  occurred  to  him. 

The  phial  which  had  been  giyen  him  by  Alicia 
Leslie. 

Hef elt  for  it 

It  was  gone. 

« Curses  on  my  fate,''  he  muttered,  as  he 
entered  the  buildiog ;  *'  death  by  my  own  hand 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  an  ignominious 
doom  upon  the  sci^old.  Neyer  mind.  I  will 
see  that  they  are  defeated  after  all." 

The  cell  in  which  he  was  placed— <»29nd— was 
an  oblong  shaped  one,  with  a  barred  window  at 
one  end. 

The  window  was  within  reach  of  his  hand. 

But  it  ofEered  no  chance  of  escape. 

The  chamber  was  nearly  at  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  turret. 

Along  the  roof,  howeyer,  ran  a  long  beam, 
with  here  and  there  a  plane  where  the  ceiling 
had  worn  away,  so  that  you  could  pass  your 
hand  over  it. 

His  eye  caught  this  at  once. 

"  There  is  death  for  me,"  he  said,  "  if  I  wish 
it." 

And  all  that  night,  though  he  had  no  intima- 
tion of  his  probable  fate,  and  thou^rh  there  was 
no  light  to  enable  him  to  see  the  beam,  the 
black  instrument  of  death  was  fixed  before  his 
mind. 

At  length,  when  morning  came,  and  he  glanced 
out  of  his  barred  windows,  and  saw  the  position 
of  his  prison  and  the  guards  that  surrounded  it, 


and  the  utter  helplessness  of  his  condition,  he 
made  up  his  mind. 

**IwiUdie,'»hesaid. 

Tearing  strips  off  his  olothei  he  made  them 
into  a  firm  and  strong  rope. 

This  he  affixed  to  the  beam. 

Then  standing  on  a  stool,  he  fastened  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  round  his  neck,  and  without 
another  word  kicked  it  away  and  fell. 

A  few  moments  after  the  door  was  opened  and 
a  body  of  troopers  appeared. 

They  started  back  in  amassment  and  alarm. 

"  Out  him  down,"  cried  the  leader,  **  he  may 
not  yet  be  dead  1  Quickly,  my  men,  and  see 
that  the  justice  of  the  Commonwealth  is  not 
thus  defeated." 

The  men  at  once  obeyed. 

In  a  few  moments  Leicester  was  out  down  and 
laid  upon  the  floor. 

''Life  is  not  extinct  I"  cried  the  officer,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  "  Send  for  the 
leech — ^he  must  be  seen  to," 

But  no  leech  was  required. 

One  of  the  men  haying  poured  a  drop  of 
strong  spirit  down  his  throat,  Leicester  slowly 
opened  his  eyes. 

For  a  moment  he  could  not  collect  his  senses. 

Was  he  aliye  or  dead  7 

Was  he  in  the  world  or  in  the  land  of  dreams  ? 

He  soon  realised  his  situation. 

"  Oarses  on  ye,"  he  muttered,  "  why  could  ye 
not  haye  left  me  where  I  was  ?" 

The  officer  sfiiiled. 

"  We  sayed  you  from  committing  a  crime, '*  he 
said.  "The  Republic  will  do  you  the  honour 
you  seem  so  anxious  to  perform  on  yourself. 
Justice  must  not  be  defeated.  Baxter  and 
Lumley,  remain  here  to  guard  the  prisoner. 
Now,  remember,  we  start  for  London  to  lodge 
our  prisoner  in  the  Tower.'' 

The  men  departed,  and  the  gaoler  brought  in 
some  necessary  proyisions  for  the  prisoner's 
breakfast. 

Compelled  now  to  liye  against  his  will, 
Leicester  partook  of  some  food,  and  at  midday, 
as  the  officer  had  stated,  the  escort  started  for 
London. 

Here,  in  the  Tower,  he  was  placed  once  more, 
under  a  strong  guard,  and  ordered  for  execution 
on  the  next  morning. 

But  the  execution  neyer  came  ofl^ 

How  it  happened  no  one  knew. 

Howeyer,  when  the  executioner  and  his  men 
came  on  the  following  morning,  there  was  no 
prisoner  there. 

The  two  men  who  had  been  set  to  watch  him 
were  lying  senselessly  drugged,  while  he  had 
disappeared  entirely. 

All  search  was  in  yain. 

The  destined  yictim  had  fled,  and  no  one  could 
even  give  a  shadow  of  a  clue  to  his  place  of 
refuge. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  ARMOURER'S  PRISON — LADY  ORAOB  AND 
THE  GIANT— THE  FLEETING  SHADOWS— THE 
DAWNING  OP  HOPE  —  THE  APPRENTICES 
AGAIN. 

In  a  room  beneath  one  of  the  highest  turrets  of 
Lady  Grace  Cowley*s  mansion,  lay  the  armourer, 
Frank  Le^e. 
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A  dank,  nawholesome  place,  nnflt  for  hnmaa 
habitation. 
We  will  not  pause  to  describe  it. 
We  have  introduced  our  readers  oftentimes 
into  places  of  similar  character,  and  by  imagin- 
ing the  very  worst  of  these,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
this  one. 
The  story  of  his  capture  was  a  strange  one. 
Ettie  was  asleep  when  the  house  was  entered 
stealthily  by  the  marauders. 

Lady  Grace  Cowley,  who  was  in  league  with 
them,  and  who  was  in  constant  communication, 
moreover,  with  Lord  Baymond,  knew  well  where 
Harold  Fordyce  was  confined,  and  she  resolved, 
therefore,  that  the  armourer  should  share  the 
same  fate. 

She  had  sworn,  as  will  be  rememberd,  a  deadly 
vengeance  against  both. 
She  was  now  determined  to  accomplish  it. 
The  armourer,  surprised  by  a  dozen  foes,  was 
allowed  no  time  to  try  the  issue  of  a  combat. 

Before  he  knew  well  what  was  occurring,  his 
eyes  were  bandaged,  his  mouth  gagged,  his  huge 
limbs  fettered. 

He  was  thus,  of  course,  as  helpless  as  a  child, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  placed  in 
a  coach,  and  hurried  away  towards  the  north. 

Lady  Grace  Cowley  had  had  abundant  chances 
of  destroying  him. 
She  was  reserving  him  for  a  purpose.' 
She  knew  Harold  Fordyce  to  be  in  the  power 
of  Lord  Baymond. 

She  desired  to  bring  them  to-  her  house  to- 
gether, so  that  she  might  gloat  over  the  hideous 
punishment  which  she  had  reserved  for  both. 
One  evening  she  entered  the  cell. 
Behind  her  was  a  trooper. 
Bat  she  dismissed  him  at  once,  and  took  from 
his  hand  the  light  he  carried. 

*'  You  can  go,"  she  said,  "  I  am  quite  safe 
here.'* 
The  man  obeyed. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  she  set  the  lamp 
down  upon  a  bench,  and  gazed  triumphantly  at 
her  prisoner.  "^         ^ 

The  armourer  was  helpless. 
His  arms  and  legs  also  were  chained. 
**  You  are  in  my  power,'*  she  said. 
"  I  am,  fiend  in  woman's  shape,"  replied  the 
armourer.  r  »       r 

*;  Mi«call  me  as  you  will."  replied  the  lady, 
smiling,  "  I  have  been  injured  by  you  in  former 
days,  and  I  have  now  the  opportunity  of  re- 
venging myself."  *' 

"  Take  it,  then.'* 

"  I  shall  as  soon  as  Harold  Fordyce  is  in  mv 
power,"  ^ 

"  Is  Harold  free,  then  ?"  exclaimed  the  ar- 
mourer, ezultingly. 

'*  He  is  not ;  he  is  in  the  power  of  Lord  Bay- 
mond, and  will  soon  be  here  to  join  you." 

The  armourer's  countenance  fell  at  once 

With  Harold  free,  he  feared  nothing. 

ho    l'^?"^^^  ^^  '®*'®"'  ^"  ^^^  ^"*  *°^®®^» 
Lady  Grace  thought  a  moment. 
Then  she  said, 

del^Tu^ioS.'"''^'^^^^  derire  Harold's 

"  I  do  not." 
**  He  killed  my  lover." 
"  In  fair  fight." 


j..ij..j' 


"  I  own  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  killed  him  ; 
that  is  enough.    But  there  is  another  reason." 
'<  And  what  is  that  T' 
"Hove  Harold." 

The  armourer  gazed  at  her  in  amazement. 
He  had  heard  from  the  Young  Apprentice  that 
she  had  expressed  a  love  for  him ;  but  it  seemed 
truly  beyond  all  conception  that  she  should, 
after  the  fearful  [rebuffs  she  had  received,  still 
preserve  her  insane  passion. 
«  You  love  Harold  ?"  he  repeated. 
"  I  do." 

**  And  does  he  know  this  V* 
"  He  does,  and  scorns  me." 
"  Is  not  that  enough  to  do  away  with  any 
passion  you  may  feel  f" 

The  beautiful  evil  one  pressed  her  hand  over 
her  fair  white  bosom.. 

"  Alas  I"  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh.    "Alas  1 
it  makes  my  passion  burn  all  the  stronger.  Now, 
will  you  earn  your  liberty  ?" 
"  In  what  way  7" 

"  Oh  I  fear  not,"  she  cried,  •*  fear  not  1 1  shall 
not  ask  you  to  do  anything  dishonourable.    I 
merely  wish  you  to  plead  to  him  for  me— to  try 
to  win  him  for  me.'' 
The  armourer  shook  his  head. 
"  No,  no,"  he  said, "  that  would  be  dishonour- 
able." 
"How  so?" 

"Because   he  loves   my  daughter,"   replied 
Frank  Leslie,  stoutly.    "And  if   he  were  to 
marry  another  it  would  break  her  heart.    No, 
no,  Lady  Grace,  I  would  not  win  freedom  on 
such  terms  as  yours." 
Lady  Grace  turned  deadly  pale.  • 
"Very  well,"  she  said,  "very  well.    IwUl 
leave  you  to  your  fate.    One  day  more  you  shall 
have  to  consider,  and  then — death  I" 
The  armourer  bowed  his  head. 
"  Good  1"  he  said.    "  I  shall  leave  a  noble 
protector  for  my  daughter  in  Harold  Fordyce." 
Lady  Grace  heaved  a  sigh. 
For  her  most  deadly  enemy  whose  destruction 
she  had  sworn,  she  had   contracted    a   most 
strange  and  mysterious    passion,  as  has  been 
seen,  and  the  idea  of  his  marriage  with  another 
aroused  in  her  mind  the  most  terrible  feelings 
of  sorrow. 

"  Your  daughter  shall  never  many  Harold 
Fordyce,"  she  answered.  "  You  ferget  that  he  is 
in  the  power  of  Lord  Baymond,  and  will  soon 
be  here." 

uu\  ?°*°^!  forget,"  returned  the  armourer  ; 
"but  I  trust  m  that  Providence  which  has  so 
often  saved  him." 

Lady  Grace  said  no  more  j  but  turned  to 
go* 

On  reaching  the  door,  however,  she  once  more 
spoke. 

cried^^'^   "®   "^*^«g  your   own   doom,"  she 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  armourer,  "  I  simnlv  am 

refusing  to  work  out  my  own  freedom  by  sealing 

the  doom  of  others."  ^  * 

"Then  remain  and  die  I"  she  said,  with  a 
savage  intonation. 

The  door  was  in  another  moment  opened,  and 
she  passed  out,  leaving  the  brave  armourer  in 
utter  darkness. 

Two  days  more  passed. 
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Then,  middenly,  there  bant  forth  one  eTening 
the  clnih  of  weapons  and  the  firing  of  pistols. 

Some  persons,  whether  friends  or  foes,  were 
attacking  the  castellated  mansion. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  eagerness  the 
armonrer  listened  to  the  soonds  of  strife. 

They  meant  to  him  either  death  or  freedom. 

Bagerly  springing,  chained  as  he  was,  from 
his  seat^  he  listened. 

The  sounds  of  strife  approached  nearer. 

Then  a  thick  smoke  oozed  boneath  the  door- 

WSJ. 

The  place  was  evidently  in  flamee. 

"  Oh  I  jast  heaven  I  let  me  not  be  burned  in 
this  plaoe  without  power  of  resistance,"  cried 
the  armourer.  "  Griye  me  but  my  sword  and 
room  to  fight,  and  I  oare  not  for  the  number  of 
my  enemies  ;  but  to  die  here,  unable  to  resist^ 
to  die  like  a  dog  I^Oh  I  heayen  1  it  is  too  much 
— too  much  to  bear !" 

A  red  glow  came  upon  him  at  the  moment. 

A  sudden  draught  had  sent  a  whirling  mass 
of  flame  along  the  corridor,  and,  in  another 
moment,  the  door  was  on  fire. 

The  armonrer  could  endure  this  no  longer. 

With  a  fierce  wrench  he  broke  away  from  the 
wall  against  which  he  was  chained. 

But  he  strove  in  vain  to  free  his  wrists. 

He  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  force  the 
irons  from  them,  and  though  free  from  the 
terrible  confinement  in  which  he  had  been  held, 
he  was  yet  unable  to  defend  himself. 

The  heat  was  now  intense. 

The  air  was  stifling. 

In  a  few  more  minutes  it  was  evident  that 
breathing  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Suddenly,  as  he  leaned  against  the  furthest 
comer  of  the  vault,  to  keep  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  flre,  there  was  a  sudden  darkness,  a 
rushing  Aoise,  and  a  quantity  of  water  dashed 
through  the  doorway. 

Then,  amid  the  steam  and  the  hissing,  were 
heard  voices  shouting — 

"  This  way— this  way  to  the  rescue  V* 

They  were  the  voices  of  Harold  Fordyce  and 
Lord  Clement  Villiers. 

In  another  moment  the  manacled  arms  of 
the  giant  armourer  were  seized  in  the  vigorous 
grasp  of  the  Young  Apprentice,  and  he  wasjbeing 
borne  away  ip  triumph  by  his  friends. 

The  castle  had  been  well  defended,  but  Lady 
Grace  was  gone,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care  to 
reveal  her  plaoe  of  concealment.' 

The  safety  of  Bttie's  father,  however,  was 
enough  for  Harold,  and  without  wasting  time  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  what  had  become  of 
the  one  who  had  conceived  for  him  so  insane  a 
passion,  he  proceedei  straight  to  London  with 
hlB  friends. 


CHAPTBR  XIII. 

PBIKCE  CHARLES  —  HIS  WANDERINGS  —  THE 
BATTLE  OF  W0R0B8TEB  — THE  FUGHT  OF  THE 
PRINOE— THE  RBFC7GE  IN  LONDON— RICHARD 
PENDBBBL  —  CHARLES'S  ADMIRATION  FOB 
BTTIE  — HIS  DEPARTURE  —  THE  SUMMONS 
ABROAD. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  fully  into  the 
wanderings  and  adventures  of  Prince  Charles  at 
this  time,  but  I  must  describe  here  some  few 
incidents,  because  they  brought  Harold  and  his 


friends  in  close  union  with  some  of  the  memor- 
able characters  of  the  period. 

We  must  suppose  some  time  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  period  of  the  armourer's  strange 
adventures  and  this  chapter,  which  flnds  England 
breathing  once  more  af  i^er  the  terrible  battle  of 
Worcester — ^the  defeat  of  the  HoyaliBts— which 
Oliver  Cromwell  called  "  the  crowning  mercy." 

Prince  Charles  was  hiding  away  first  in  one 
place,  then  in  another,  until  his  friends  persuaded 
him  at  length  to  make  straight  for  the  coast  and 
fly  to  France. 

There  was,  in  very  truth,  no  use  in  his  re- 
maining. 

England  was  unprepared  for  a  renewal  of 
monarchy. 

It  had  imbibed  Republican  ideas,  and  there 
promised  to  be  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
eradicating  these  ideas,  which,  when  once  they 
take  root,  are  so  manfully  defended,  because 
they  are  the  primary  and  true  ideas  of  a  nation's 
government. 

So  he  yielded. 

Dressed  in  a  plain,  humble,  and  even  ragged 
dress,  he  entered  the  great  city  where  his  father 
had  breathed  his  life  upon  the  scaffold,  and  with 
his  friend,  Richard  Penderel,  sought  his  way  to 
Clive  House,  where  he  trusted  to  procure  a  safe 
asylum  till  the  bark  was  chartered  to  convey 
him  from  Brighthelmstone*  to  France. 

They  were  making  their  way  along  the  street, 
when  they  observed  that  they  had  aitracted  the 
observation  of  some  men,  whose  appearance 
seemed  to  name  them  as  disbanded  soldiers,  or 
troopers  in  disguise. 

"  We  are  observed,**  said  the  prince.  *'  Our 
efforts  at  concealment  are  not  sufficiently  good. 
Let  us  enter  somewhere — anywhere,  it  matters 
not — as  if  business  called  us,  for  to  be  discovered 
in  London  would  be  ruin.** 

Richard  Penderel  glanced  at  the  men. 

They  were  thronging  and  whispering  together, 
and  glancing  ever  and  anon  at  the  prince  and 
his  companion. 

"  You  aie  right,**  he  said, "  we  are  observed. 
Let  us  hasten  away.  See  here— this  armourer's 
shop— this  will  do  admirably.*' 

The  shop  was  Frank  Leslie's. 

Both  the  giant  and  his  apprentice  were  at 
work  when  they  entered  ;  but  the  door  had  no 
sooner  swung  to  behind  them  than  Frank  Leslie 
dropped  his  tools. 

«*  Prince  Charles,**  he  cried,  "are  you  striving 
to  rain  me  whom  you  know  to  be  a  f  riead  to  the 
Republic,  or  are  you  desirous  of  tbrasting  your- 
self into  the  jaws  of  death  7" 

The  prince  started  back. 

"  Who  are  you  who  know  me  thus  ?'*  he  ex- 
claimed. 

*'  I  am  Frank  Leslie,  the  armourer,  of  the 
Strand,  one  of  your  father's  declared  enemies ; 
but,  nevertheless,  fear  not.  If  you  seek  an 
asylum,  here  is  one  for  you.  Your  blood  shall 
never  stain  English  steel  through  me." 

The  prince  gased  at  him  in  astonishment. 

<*  And  you  are  a  Republican,**  he  said,  **  a 
Republican,  and  spare  me?'* 

«  I  am,  and  I  spare  you.  As  yet  you  have  not 
offended  England.  Your  father  died  for  his  sins 
against  the  state ;  at  present,  at  least,  you  have 

«  Brighton. 
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oommitted  none.  Therefore,  to  place  yon  upon 
the  Bftme  scaffold  as  that  on  which  yonr  fatiier 
Buffered  would  be  a  crime.** 

*<  Then  will  you  grant  me  an  asylum  for  three 
days  ?**  asked  tne  prince. 

"  I  will,"  said  the  armourer,  "  on  one  con- 
dition/* 

•'Name  it,*'  returned  the  prince,  "  and  if  it  is 
one  which  I  can  comply  witn  without  soiling  my 
honour,  I  will  do  so.** 

'*  That  to  no  one,  under  any  circumstances, 
you  will  reveal  the  name  of  the  person  who  thus 
saved  you  from  the  anger  of  the  people.** 

**  I  agree  at  once,'*  said  the  prince,  extending 
his  hand  ;  **you  are  a. brave  and  honest  man, 
and  were  /  in  power  I  would  see  that  yoti  had 
the  position  and  the  wealth  vou  merit.** 

The  armourer  shook  the  prince's  hand 
warmly. 

"  Have  you  any  fear  that  you  will  be  followed  ?** 
said  he. 

<*  There  were  truly  some  ill-looking  characters 
lurking  about  here,'*  said  Bichard  Penderel, 
"who  were  watching  us  as  we  entered,  but 
whether  or  not  they  really  know  us  or  only  sus- 
pect US,  or  whether  thay  will  take  the  trouble  to 
await  our  departure,  I  cannot  say.** 

Frank  Leslie  smiled. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "if  they  saw  you  enter  here, 
they  will  scarcely  wait  for  your  departure.  No 
one  would  ever  suspect  that  Prince  Charles 
Stuart  would  enter  the  house  of  the  republican 
armourer  Leslie." 

He  turned  to  Harold. 

"  Harold,*'  he  said, "  you  share  my  sentiments?** 

"I  do.*' 

'<  Then  conduct  the  prinoe  to  the  room  that 
was  formerly  occupied  by  Leicester.  I  have 
only  that  one  chamber  to  give  you,  gentlemen, 
but  for  men  who  are  flying  for  their  lives,  it  will 
not  seem  so  very  small  or  so  very  gloomy.'* 

The  prince  smiled. 

*'  You  are  right,*'  he  said  ;  "  to  me  who  had  to 
put  up  with  an  oak*s  branches  for  a  bed,  such  a 
chamber  seems  a  palatial  apartment.** 

For  nearly  a  week.  Prince  Charles  and  Richard 
Penderel,  his  friend,  remained  concealed  in  the 
house  of  the  armourer. 

During  this  time  he  came  into  constant  com- 
panionship with  Ettie  Ticslie. 

The  prince  at  once  became  violently  en- 
amoured of  her. 

Regardless,  as  usual,  of  all  save  his  own 
pleasure  and  passions,  he  forgot,  in  tiiie  ad- 
miration of  her  beauty,  all  his  perils  and  mis- 
fortunes. 

To  look  at  her,  to  allow  his  eyes  to  wanton 
over  her  many  beauties,  to  hear  her  voice,  to 
hold  her  hand,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  in  the  society  of 
this  young  and  innocent  girl,  was  to  him  far 
better  than  to  court  safety  and  life  in  flight. 

The  prince  was  no  secret  wooer. 

Everyone  in  the  household  was  enabled  to  see 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  Ettie  herself 
became  at  lenj^th  so  painfully  conscious  of  it, 
that  she  avoided  carefully  the  company  of  the 
prince. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  sojourn  at  the  house 
of  the  armourer,  Ettie  was  passing  alone  along 
the  passage  when  the  door  of  the  prince's  room 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  prinoe  appeared. 


She  was  about  to  hutry  away. 

He  detained  her. 

"  Stay,  my  darling,'*  he  cried,  passing  his  arm 
round  her  waist  and  daringly  imprinting  a  kiss 
upon  her  cherry  lips,  **  I  must  speak  with  you  a 
moment,'* 

"  Unhand  me  I*'  exclaimed  Ettie,  indignantly. 
''  Unhand  me  1  Why  should  you  subject  me  to 
such  an  insult  aa  this  ?*' 

*<  Insult,*'  said  the  prince,  as  he  gazed 
rapturously  at  her  crimsoning  tice  and  the  white 
bosom,  which  heaved  and  trembled  with  the 
violence  of  her  emotion,  "  insult,  to  be  kissed 
by  a  prince,  the  future  King  of  England  t*' 

"Remember  your  father,"  said  Ettie,  still 
struggling  with  him. 

**  I  can  remember  nothing  but  you.  and  your 
beauty,"  he  said.  "  Come,"  he  added,  releasing 
her  and  placing  one  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  indignant  beauty,  *'  I  have  let  you  go  now, 
and  I  ask  you  to  answer  me.'* 

**  Be  quick,  then,  sir,  or  I  must  leave  70u,'* 
said  Ettie,  still  blushing  crimson  beneath  his 
gaze. 

**  To-morrow,  I  quit  London,'*  he  said, "  I  fly  to 
France,  where  no  English  assassins  can  reach 
me.  I  have  no  one  whom  I  can  love  or  who 
loves  me.  Will  you,  sweet  Ettie,  then,  be  the 
partner  of  my  flight  ?*' 

Ettie  drew  back  in  alarm. 

"LifamousT*  she  said.  "Tou  measure  the 
virtue  of  England's  daughters  by  a  poor 
standard  indeed.  Hark  !  there  is  Harold  coming. 
Back  into  your  room  if  you  value  yonr  life. 
Prince  as  you  are,  I  would  not  answer  for  your 
safety,  if  he  knew  what  proposal  you  had  made 
tome.'* 

The  light  step  of  the  Toung  Apprentice  was 
indeed  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  and  angry 
and  disappointed,  Prince  Charles  retired  to  his 
chamber. 

The  next  evening,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  he 
quitted  London,  without  even  having  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  one  who  had  taken  such 
possession  of  his  heart. 

Fate  seemed  to  have  resolved  that  they  should 
again  meet,  however,  and  in  order,  as  it  seemed, 
the  more  easily  to  secure  this  result,  an  order 
came  from  Cromwell  to  Harold  Fordyce  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  secret  mission  to  France. 

On  this  mission  it  was  permitted  to  him  to 
take  whomsoever  he  pleased ;  and,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  he  selected  as  his  companion,  Frank 
Leslie,  the  armourer. 

Ettie  Leslie,  it  might,  indeed,  have  been 
thought,  would  have  had  enough  of  adventure  ; 
enough  of  travelling  hither  and  thither,  and 
being  hurried  to  and  fro. 

But  she  feared  remidning  in  London,  and 
having  a  friend  whom  she  had  not  for  many 
years  seen,  residing  at  Brighthelmstone,  she  in- 
sisted upon  accompanying  them  thither. 

We  shall  see  in  our  next  chapter  the  events 
which  made  her  for  awhile  so  bitterly  regret  her 
journey. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FUGITIVES— THE  OAVALIEBS— THE  PEO- 
P08ITI0N— THE  BEPUBLIOAN  OPPIOEB— THE 
DISCOVERY— THE  DRUGGED  WINE— THE  AB- 
DUCTION OP  ETTIE— THE  PLIGHT  TO  THE 
SEASHORE— THE  CONPLICT— THE  SAILING 
OF  THE  SHIP. 

A  STORM  which  had  long  threatened,  bnrat 
forth  about  midnight  with  astonishing  traj, 
and  loud  peaU  of  thunder  roused  from  their 
slumbers  the  three  inmates  of  a  miserable  hut, 
which  then  stood  on  a  clifE  jutting  over  the 
sea,  near  to  the  inconsiderable  little  village  of 
Brighthelmstone. 

The  walls  of  this  hut  were  formed  of  mud, 
and  a  partition  of  similar  material  divided  the 
interior  into  two  unequal  parts. 

In  the  largest  of  the  two  a  few  flickering 
embers  yet  blazed  on  the  rude  hearth,  while  on 
a  block  of  wood,  serving  for  a  table,  stood  an 
expiring  lamp,  from  which  occasionally  a  fitful 
blase  would  spring,  and  light  with  sudden  glare 
surrounding  objects. 

By  its  aid  might  be  discovered  little  that 
every  fisher's  cabin  might  not  boast  of  pos- 
sessing. 

No  article  of  furniture  adorned  the  hut,  save 
an  old  high-backed  chair. 

Strings  of  dried  fish  decorated  the  roof. 

A  bench,  fastened  to  the  wall  on  one  side  the 
hearth,  supplied  the  place  of  chairs. 

Immediately  opposite  the  resting-place  was 
the  door  which  afforded  egress  to  the  inmates, 
and  between  that  and  the  hearth  was  a  decayed 
and  broken  casement,  before  which  was  hung  a 
piece  of  old  and  dirty  sail-cloth. 

A  doorway  led  into  the  other  chamber,  and  a 
shelf,  on  which  were  displayed  a  few  drinking 
caps,  completed  the  miserable  aspect  of  the 
place. 

Seated  on  the  chair,  which  was  placed  before 
the  hearth,  and  gazing  on  the  dying  embers  with 
a  vacant  stare,  sat  a  young  man,  attired  in  tat- 
tered and  mean  habiliments. 

His  skin,  always  dark,  when  seen  by  the  un- 
certain light  which  the  hut  afforded,  appeared 
almost  to  approach  a  Moorish  tint. 

His  eyes,  likewise  dark,  were  large  and  pene- 
trating; now  abounding  with  deep  thought, 
and  then  anon  flashing  with  glee,  as  though 
their  owner  was  one  on  whom  the  frowns  of 
dame  fortune  had  fallen  in  no  trifling  degree, 
but  who  possessed  spirits  of  so  mercurial  a 
character,  that  the  severest  misfortune  would 
descend  upon  him  lightly. 

His  features  were  so  strongly  marked  as  to 
approach  coarseness  in  their  expression ;  but  a 
certain  air  of  nobleness  in  his  appearance,  as 
though  his  spirit  scorned  the  clothes  which  pru- 
dence commanded  him  to  wear,  proclaimed  him 
elevated  far  above  that  rank  which  at  the  flrst 
glance  would  have  been  assigned  him. 

His  dark  hair,  curling  in  wild  confusion  over 
his  shoulders,  announced  him  to  be  one  of  those 
Cavaliers  who  were  at  that  unfortunate  period 
forced  by  stem  fate  to  adopt  almost  Incredible 
disguises  to  escape  the  barbarous  warfare  of  their 
fanatical  and  victorious  adversaries. 

A  second  person  reclined  at  full  length  on  the 
bench,  and  displayed  a  stout,  short,  square-built 
figure,  whose  garb  showed  his  occupation  to  be 


that  of  a  fisherman,  and  whose  sleepy,  passion- 
less eye,  and  features,  announced  his  Dutch 
parentage. 

This  was  Hans  Kreuger,  the  owner  of  the 
hovel ;  while,  at  a  trifling  distance  from  the 
other  two,  lying  stretched  on  the  floor  and 
muffled  up  in  a  large  cloak,  reclined  the  manly 
figure  of  a  person  of  middle  age. 

The  fire-watcher  had  dropped  his  eyelids. 

Loud  snoring  testified  the  profound  repose 
Hans  Kreuger  enjoyed,  and  he  who  lay  on  the 
fioor  was  buried  also  in  slumber,  when  the  sud- 
den bursting  of  the  storm  aroused  them. 

"  Bichard  t  to  arms  I*'  shouted  the  young  man, 
addressing  his  startled  companion,  and  springing 
from  his  seat. 

A  second  burst  of  thunder  passed  over  their 
heads,  and  distinctly  might  the  waves  be  heard 
lashing  with  angry  power  the  base  of  the 
cliff. 

"'Tisbutthe  storm,"  muttered  he  to  whom 
the  ejaculation  was  addressed,  with  half-closed 
lips,  "  sleep  on,  sir  ;  to-morrow  we  may  per- 
chance pass  without  rest." 

And  following  precept  with  practice,  he  again 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  composed 
himself  to  slumber, 

'<  Bight— right,**  answered  the  other,  and 
suffering  his  form  to  sink  Into  the  capacious 
chair,  once  more  he  fixed  a  wandering  gaze  upon 
the  embers. 

Hans,  more  accustomed  to  these  storms  in  all 
their  fury,  did  but  turn  upon  his  side,  mutter 
"  Der  deyvil  1**  and  sleep  again. 

Loud  roared  the  spirit  of  the  storm. 

Mighty  gusts  of  wind  swept  o'er  the  deep. 

But  sheltered  by  a  rising  rock  from  their  vio- 
lence, the  little  hut  remained  safe  from  all 
danger  of  destruction. 

Bright  fiashes  of  lightning  played  across  the 
horizon,  and  when  the  wind  paused  in  its  wild 
career,  torrents  of  rain  descended. 

Suddenly  the  young  man  bent  forward  with 
convulsive  motion,  and  then;  starting  from  his 
seat,  he  uttered  in  the  loudest  whisper  possible, 

"  Bichard  1  Bichard  I  arouse  thee  I  This 
cursed  lamp,*'  and  he  dashed  it  to  the  ground, 
**  has  betrayed  us.*' 

"  How  now,  my  lord  ?  I  hear  nothing," 
sleepily  answered  he  who  reposed  on  the 
ground. 

"  Then  arouse  thy  drowsy  ears,  and  listen 
weU.  There  1  didst  not  hear  ic  then  7  They 
come  !  they  come  1  Out  with  thy  trusty  blade, 
good  Bichard,  let  us  not  die  like  children  I" 

The  person  addressed  had  started  from  his 
recumbent  position,  and  listened  attentively. 

•*  Good  sir,  your  ears  |deceive  you.  It  is  not 
the  sound  of  pursuers,  but  the  cry  of  some 
bewildered  traveller  that  comes  borne  on  the 
blast." 

"  A  traveller,  Bichard !  What  should  a  tra- 
veller do  on  a  barren  cliff  like  this  at  midnight? 
A  feint,  sir,  a  mere  feint  to  draw  us  forth.  Con- 
fusion on  this  vUe  disguise  which  forced  me  to 
discard  my  trusty  sword.'* 

At  that  moment  the  wind  having  sunk  to  a 
mere  whisper,  a  loud  and  anguished  cry  for  help 
distinctly  reached  the  ears  of  all. 

**  My  life  on't,  there's  no  disguise  in  that," 
exclaimed  Richard.  **  There's  agony  in  the  very 
sound.*' 
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Aad  he  hastened  towarda  the  door. 

"  How  I^  shonted  the  cayalier,  *'  wonld  yon 
hetray  me  ?    Sacrifioe  me  for  a  stranger  1*' 

Riahard  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  yet 
hesitated. 

^  Der  deyyil  I"  exclaimed  the  Dutchman, 
"  woiild*st  pause  and  saffer  him  withont  to  die  7 
Shall  we  not  be  three  to  one  V*  he  added,  oon- 
temptuonslyy  as  he  rushed  from  the  hot. 

^  Follow  him,  Richard,  follow  him,  if  yon 
think  it  no  deception,  follow  him  in  the  name 
of  heaven  !'* 

Richard  waited  no  second  bidding,  but 
yanished  instantly. 

Few  momenta  elapsed  ere  the  Datchman  and 
his  companion  re-entered  the  hut,  accompanied 
by  a  stranger. 

He  was  a  man  of  athletic  yet  finely  formed 
figure,  as  near  as  might  be  judged  from  a  person 
enyeloped  in  the  folds  of  a  larje  cloak. 

On  his  head  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
with  drooping  feathers,  which  partly  concealed 
his  features. 

In  his  arms  he  bore  a  slight  female  figure 
closely  enwrapped  likewise  in  a  large  roqne- 
latre. 

The  cayalier  advanced  and  tendered  his  ser- 
yices,  but  the  arm  of  the  stranger  waved  him 
away. 

The  latter  advanced  to  the  hearth,  and  seated 
his  fainting  companion  in  the  chair. 

In  the  action  of  stooping,  the  hat  she  wore 
fell  off,  and  although  rich  clusters  of  ringlets 
fell  over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  enough  might 
be  discovered  to  prove  her  to  be  bewitchingly 
beautiful. 

The  discovery  of  her  face  produced  a  great 
variety  of  feelings  in  the  breast  of  the  cavalier. 

His  colour  came  and  went  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  the  look  with  which  he  turned  to 
survey  again  the  person  of  her  companion, 
betrayed  the  mingled  feeling  which  swelled  his 
bosom. 

His  agitation,  however,  passed  away  un- 
noticed. 

The  Dutchman  proceeded  to  open  a  cupboard, 
which  would  have  defied  the  scrutiny  of  any 
supervisor,  and  drew  a  bottle  of  Nantz  from  it^ 
which  he  handed  to  the  stranger. 

<<A  thousand  thanks,  good  fellow,**  he  cried; 
**  I  will  repay  you  for  this  kindness.  But,  tell  me, 
have  you  any  place  in  which  this  lady  can  re- 
pose for  a  short  period  7  Tour  hospitality  shall 
not  go  unrewarded.*' 

^  There  is  yonder  room,*'  answered  Hans,  in 
his  best  English,  "  but  it  has  no  better  bed  than 
straw." 

The  stranger  had  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  chair 
which  supported  the  lady,  who  now  seemed 
somewhat  recovered  from  her  exhaustion. 

"  Dearest  Ettie,  will  a  straw-bed  content 
you  7" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  Harold ;  grateful  will  any  resting- 
place  be.    But  you — ^you  require  repose.*' 

*'Fear  not  for  me,  dearest;  a  soldier  is  not 
accustomed  to  sumptuous  fare  or  lodging ;  the 
threshold  of  your  door  will  well  content  me." 

The  lamp  was  re-lit,  and  Ettie,  taking  it  in  her 
hand,  bent  gracefully  to  those  around,  and,  sup- 
ported to  the  door  by  her  companion,  entered 
the  inner  chamber. 


<<  Drink,  friends,*'  cried  the  stranger,  handing 
the  bottle  to  Richard,  "  and  many  thanks  for 
your  timely  assistance." 

•<Name  it  not,  sir,*'  replied  Richard;  "the 
man  who  can  hear  the  voice  of  distress,  and  not 
fly  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferer,  is  unfit  for  civilized 
society." 

Tlie  stranger  grasped  the  hand  of  the  speaker, 
and  shook  it  cordially. 

The  young  man  who  interpreted  these  words, 
however  differently  meant,  as  intended  to  satirise 
his  suspicious  tardiness,  regarded  the  BpOBker 
with  a  scowl,  which,  however,  passed  unnoticed. 

He  seated  himself  again  in  the  chair,  and 
apparently  regardless  of  the  persons  around,  or 
thQ  conversation  which  ensued,  appeared  deeply 
engaged  in  thought. 

The  stranger  threw  himself  across  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  chamber,  and  placing  his  cloak  for 
a  pillow,  appeared  fast  resigning  himself  to 
slumber. 

Richard  lay  near  him,  and  Hans  Erenger,  with 
whom  sudden  impulses  were  rare,  and  conse- 
quently overpowering,  when  attended,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  with  physical  exertion,  lay 
sleeping  on  the  bench. 

«  The  storm  is  dying  away,'*  said  Richard,  "  I 
think,  sir,  you  buffeted  the  worst." 

No  answer  followed,  and  after  a  time  the  re- 
fiections  of  Richard,  struggling  with  his  curiosity, 
produced  the  following  remark  :— 

"*Twas  fortunate,  sir,  yon  had  not  horses; 
had  you  been  mounted,  the  chances  are  fifty  to 
one,  the  headstrong  animals  would  have  sprung 
from  the  cliff. 

"We  were  mounted,"  was  the  reply;  "but 
terrified  at  the  lightning,  our  jaded  steeds  re- 
fused to  move,  and  fearful  of  goading,  lest  they 
should  become  desperate,  and  carry  us  to  death, 
and  likewise  observing  the  light  from  this  cot 
we  determined  to  dismonnt»  and  seek  shelter 
here  until  the  dawn. 

"Fatigued  before,  the  lady  found  herself  in- 
adequate to  the  exertion  of  climbing  the  steep, 
and  being  unable  to  discover  my  way  to  this 
door,  and  not  knowing  likewise  whether  trenches 
crossed  the  path,  I  shonted  loudly,  and  you  kindly 
came  to  my  assistance.*' 

"Can,  then,  the  light  in  this  cottage  be 
seen  from  the  road  to  Brighthelmstone  7*'  de- 
manded Richard,  well  knowing  it  might,  but 
wishing  to  ascertain  if  that  place  had  been  the 
stranger's  destination. 

"  Plainly ;  we  were  journeying  to  that  village 
for  the  purpose  of  going  on  board  a  vessel  which 
sails  to-morrow.  But  yon  are,  I  presume,  a 
stranger  here,  by  that  question  7" 

However  willing  to  learn  the  affairs  of  others, 
it  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  Richard  to 
discover  his  own. 

He,  therefore,  mumbled  out  an  inarticulate 
answer,  and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  with 
slumber,  stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
counterfeited  snoring,  which  speedily  changed  to 
real  nasal  oratory. 

One  hour  passed  away,  and  then  the  cavalier, 
who  had  carefully  replenished  the  fire,  softly 
rose,  took  a  fiaming  brand,  and  advancing  to 
the  stranger,  passed  it  repeatedly  before  his 
eyes. 


NOTIGB.— AITOTHKB  BEAUTIFUL  CX)L0X7BBI>  PIOTUBH  WAS  aiYBN  AWAY 
WIXHKass.    Ottunwmfollowiiia  fewvwki. 
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He  slept  profoundly ;  the  brand  was  thrown 
down,  and  the  inquirer  grasped  the  arm  of 
Bichard,  and  shook  it  gently;  the  first  tonoh 
aroused  him  and  he  sprang  from  the  ground. 

*'  Is  there  danger,  sir  7'*  he  demanded,  and 
Mb  hand  caught  his  sword. 

**  No ;  sileooe,  and  follow  me/*  waa  the  reply, 
and  Richard  obeyed. 

The  cavalier  threw  open  the  door  of  the  hnt, 
and  stepped  out  on  the  clifE,  followed  closely  by 
his  companion. 

Haying  closed  again  the  door,  and  adyanoed 
some  trifling  distance,  he  paused  and  looked 
around  him. 

The  storm  had  died  away,  and  a  clear  night 
had  succeeded  its  yiolence. 

The  moon  was  now  fast  sinking,  while  in  the 
east  a  few  streaks  of  early  light  foretold  the 
approach  of  dawn. 

The  clifE  on  which  the  hoyel  stood  diyided 
the  common  road  to  Brighthelmstone  from  the 
coast. 

The  asoant  to  |it  from  the  road  was  steep,  but 
far  from  difficult,  while  the  part  that  fronted  the 
ocean  overhang  it  in  some  trifling  degree. 

A  rugged  path,  dangerous  to  inexperienced 
climbers,  led  to  the  hut  from  the  seashore  be- 
neath it,  and  the  tattling  neighboun  sometimes 
said  that  Hans  might  be  seen  ocoasionally 
toiling  np  with  a  hamper  on  his  back. 

But,  perhaps,  that  was  mere  scandal. 

ClilEord,  for  such  wia  the  name,  aaaamed  or 
real,  of  the  cavalier,  aopeared  loat  in  thonght, 
and  Richard  stood  by  nia  side  with  his  arma 
folded  on  his  breast,  patiently  awaiting  what- 
ever his  companion  might  eventnaUy  choose  to 
communicate. 

*'  Tou  remembori'*  at  length,  he  said,  *•  that 
whUe  concealed  in  the  house  of  Frank  Lealie  I 
became  desperately  ewuBOOfid  of  hia  fair 
daughter,  Bttie." 

*'  I  do  remember  it  well,  air,*'  answered  his 
companion,  drily,  **  And  I  also  remember  that 
you  fell  likewisadeiperately  in  love,  at  the  same 
period,  with  a  friend,  who  waa  Tiaiting  there, 
and  also  her  waiting  woman.*' 

"  Nonsense,  Richard,  nonaense ;  it  waa  the 
beauteous  Etile,  and  she  only,  I  adored.*' 

<*  Perhaps  so.  air.  And  I  recollect  I  used  to 
think  then  that  yonr  passion  was  increased, 
because  you  knew  that  she  loved  another.** 

**  It  might  be  so.  The  girl  must  surely  be 
bewitched  to  love  a  rascally  Roundhead,  with 
his  sanctimonious  phis,  and  hypooritioal  eye, 
impious  conversatioui  and  veMliooa  aenti- 
menta.** 

"I  have,  you  must  remember,  seen  Harold 
Fordyce,  and  I  must  say  he  is  very  different 
from  the  character  you  describe,  except  in 
the  last  particular,  and  that,  perchance,  renders 
him  interesting  in  the  lady's  eyes.*' 

<'  Well,  well,  a  truca  to  this  trifling,"  said 
Clifford,  warmly.  "Listen  to  me.  Over  all  those 
that  I  have  lofed,  or  fancied  I  loved,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lealie  reigns  pre-eminent.  Ni^,  so  much 
I  adore  her,  that  the  greatest  love  I  ever  felt 
before  sinks  into  mere  admiration  in  the  com- 
parison. Richard,**  and  he  grasped  his  arm 
almost  convulsively,  "  give  me  but  your  assist- 
ance, and  ahe  ahall  become  the  partner  of  my 
exile.** 

His  companion  itaggexed  back  levetal  steps, 


overcome  with  sudden  astonishment  at  ita  un- 
expected conclusion. 

**  Is  it  possible !    Do  I  hear  aright  ?** 

**  Yes,  yes ;  she  has  fled  from  London  with  her 
father  and  his  apprentice,  and  they  now  are  — *' 

**  Where  ?**  demanded  Richard. 

Clifford  pointed  to  the  cottage. 

''  They  sleep  there ;  they  are  the  fugitives.'* 

"  Then,  that,**  aaid  Richard,  exultingly,  "  ex- 
plains why  they  come  to  be  travelling  so  late.*' 

"  Pause  not  now  to  speculate  so  uselessly,  but 
listen  to  my  plan,and  remembw  that,  in  assisting 
to  rob  a  Roundhead  of  his  intended  bride,  you 
assist  to  avenge  your  king  on  one  of  his  enemies. 
Here  is  a  powder,  it  is  a  powerful  soporific  ; 
mix  it  with  the  brandy,  and  dexterously  contrive 
to  induce  the  Roundhead  apprentice  to  take  it.  It 
will  immediately  take  effect,  and  undeterred  by 
his  presence,  or  interference,  we  can  bear  the 
lovely  Ettie  to  yonder  smack  ;  **  his  finger 
pointed  out  a  light  which  shone  on  the  ocean's 
surface  at  some  distance.  '*  We  will  conceal 
Fordyce  as  she  passes  from  her  sleeping-room, 
and  a  well-told  tale  that  he  awaits  her  coming, 
in  the  boat,  will  induce  her  to  deaoend  the  diff 
in  quietness ;  we  can  pretend  to  suppose  he  is 
gone  on  boanl,  and  left  us  to  follow  him ;  once 
there,  leave  to  me  the  charge  of  deprecating  her 
anger." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  with  this  wild  plan  I  will 
have  nought  to  do.*' 

The  speaker  had  expected  a  burst  of  anger  at 
this  plain  avowal,  but  it  came  not,  and,  conse- 
quently emboldened,  he  continued, 

**  To  rob  a  Roundhead  of  his  intended  bride, 
I  would  have  no  objection  ;  but  to  oppress  one 
who  has  fled  to  yonr  refuge  for  safety,  agrees 
not  with  my  temnerament,  nor  will  it  with  yours, 
I  am  certain,  if  yon  will  but  dispassionately 
observe  your  purposed  conduct.  Moreover,  sir, 
it  will  be  but  ill  requiting  the  hospitality  and 
loyalty  of  Frank  Leslie  to  carry  his  daughter  to 
a  distant  land.** 

*< Have  yon  done,  air?*'  inquired  Clifford. 

Richard  bowed. 

"  I  cannot  say,**  continued  the  former,  **  that 
I  ever  heard  Barebonea,  the  leather  seller  of 
Fleet  Street,  preach  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that 
you  would  far  eclipse  him  in  lessons  of  morality. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  yonr  newly  acquired  aentiments.  Pray  you 
haste  with  all  speed  to  the  next  towo,make  known 
your  conversion  from  staunch  Cavalier  to  Round- 
head preacher,  inform  the  worthy  burgesses  you 
have  had  a  miraculous  call,  relate  all  yoo  know 
respecting  that  reprobate  fellow  called  Charles 
8tuart-«»not  forgetting  to  receive  a  reward  for 
the  aame— bring  a  giwrd  to  this  hovel,  deliver 
into  their  han£  the  person  of  your  obedient 
aervant,  and  then,  as  a  return  for  what  silly 
persona  will  call  treachery,  pretch  and  expound 
to  him  all  the  way  to  the  scaffold.  Away, 
sir." 

.    **  Bre  I  leave  here,  I  trust,  sir,  to  see  you  in 
safety  in  yonder  vessel.** 

<*  Richard,  Richard,  why  will  you  not  assist 
me  ?  Add  to  your  inestimable  services  but  this 
one  action,  and  my  gratitude  wiU  be  ever- 
lasting." 

A  long  and  somewhat  Impatient  argument 
ensned,  and,  as  it  generally  happens,  that  when 
a  superior  condescends  to  entreat  and  flatter  an 
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inferior,  he  gains  his  pointy  ao  Biohard  at  lenfih 
agreed  to  forward  the  derigns  of  the  Cavalier, 

On  returning  to  the  hoyel,  they  diaoovered  tibe 
Dutchman  still  sleeping  soundly. 

The  stranger,  or  rather  Harold,  slept  rest- 
lessly, probahly  oyerpowered  by  ezoess  of  f  atigne, 
and  the  two  confederates,  as  had  been  agreed, 
commenced  roaring  a  revolationary  song,  or 
psalm,  of  the  time,  with  astonishing  yigour. 

Almost  the  first  word  produced  what  they 
aimed  at,  and  Harold  started  np  perfectly  free 
from  the  influence  of  Morpheus. 

'*  How  now,  friends  t  Is  it  dawn  ?"  he  de- 
manded. 

*'  No,'*  answered  Richard,  **  time  flies  not  so 
swiftly,  when  danger  lurks  around.  Drink,"  he 
added,  handing  him  a  cop  of  brandy,  and  dexter- 
ously slipping  in  the  powder,  **  drink  to  our 
toast,  <  Down  with  Charles  Btuart  1'  '* 

•«  Charles  Stuart,'*  said  Harold,  »*  fblks  say,  has 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  playing  tyrant  here,  and 
now  only  wishes  to  escape  from  England ;  I,  for 
one,  will  not  exult  over  a  fallen  enemy ;  let  us 
therefore  ehange  the  toast  to  *  a  safe  escape  from 
all  enemies,'  and  I'll  pledge  you  with  all  my 
heart*' 

"Amen,  amen,"  responded  Richard;  and 
Harold  took  a  hearty  draught  and  then  returned 
the  cup. 

Very  few  minutes  elapsed  ere,  wrapped  in  pro- 
found slumber,  Harold  once  more  reclined  on  the 
ground,  and  the  Cayalier,  who  had  watched  him 
with  eager  attention,  now  sprang  from  his 
seat. 

In  doing  so  the  cup  canght  his  eye. 

'*  'Sdeath  t  he  has  not  drank  it  all  1  We  have 
no  time  to  lose,  his  slumber  will  scarcely  exceed 
two  hours.  What,  ho  1  Hans,  wouldst  sleep  for 
ever,  man  ?'* 

An  articulate  grunt  answered  the  question, 
and  the  Dutchman,  distending  his  jaws  moat 
fearfully,  rose  gradually  from  his  resting-place. 

Richarid  withdrew  the  rugged  sail-cloth  which 
hung  before  the  window,  and  disclosed  the 
eastern  atmosphere  glowing  with  embryo  day. 

The  light,  which  now  shone  in,  rendered  the 
lamp  unnecessary. 

"  Hans,  haste  down  to  the  coast,  and  row  with 
all  possible  speed  to  yonder  smack ;  ask  Captain 
Desmond  if  he  can  take  two  passengers  instead 
of  one ;  fail  not  to  tell  him  the  reward  he  will 
receive  shall  be  proportionately  increased.  We 
will  await  thee  on  the  beaoh,  and  now,  good 
fellow,  be  quick ;  remember  life  and  death  de- 
pends on  speed."  ^ 

One  might  as  well  talk  of  speed  to  a  tortoise, 
or  to  a  snail,  as  to  a  Dutchman — the  one  will 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  well  as 
the  other. 

Hans  left  the  hovel  at  a  most  unpromising 
pace,  followed  by  divers  impatient  looks  from 
the  Cavalier,  who  at  length  pursued  his  footsteps 
with  renewed  promises  of  reward,  to  the  edge 
of  the  d^,  and  from  thence  watched  him  as  he 
descended  the  rugged  path  before  mentioned  to 
the  beaoh. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom,  he  proceeded  to  drag 
a  small  boat  from  a  little  cavity  in  the  rook, 
wholly  concealed  at  high  tide,  and,  after  divers 
delays,  at  last  started,  and,  with  tolerable  Speed, 
began  to  row  towards  the  vessel,  which  the 


brightening  dawn  now  revealed,  although  some- 
what indistinctly. 

Clifford  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  found  his 
companion  had  not  been  idle. 

He  had  removed  the  sleeping  Apprentice  to 
the  farthest  oomer  of  the  room,  and  covered  him 
with  a  cloak,  which  effectually  prevented  his 
being  noticed  by  a  mere  passer  through  the  hmt, 
and  yet  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to 
pre^nt  respiration. 

"  Good,**  said  Clifford,  »•  now  for  the  lady." 

Richard  sighed,  and  the  speaker  approached 
the  door  which  led  into  the  inner  chamber,  and 
tapped  gently  against  it. 

It  was  imme£ately  opened  by  the  lady,  Ettie, 
looking  still  more  lovely,  and  ready  for  im- 
mediate departure. 

*'I  am  ready,  dearest  Harold,  she  said,  as 
without  raising  her  eyes  she  advanced  a  step, 
and  presented  her  hand  to  Clifford,  *'  let  us  leave 
this  place— Oh,  Heavens  I  Who  art  thou?" 

"A  friend,  lady,**  replied  Clifford,  bowing 
lowly,  and  speaking  in  a  hoarser  tone  than 
natural,  and  without  taking  her  hand,  which  had 
indeed  been  instantly  withdrawn;  "a  friend 
and  fugitive  like  thyself,  commi«sloned  by  my 
esteemed  comrade,  Csptain  Fordyce,  to  conduct 
you  to  the  beach ;  he  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  passage  from  England,  without 
entering  the  village  of  Brighthelmstone,  and 
now  impatiently  awaits  your  coming  at  the 
boat.*' 

"  But  why  did  he  go  before  me—/  am  not 
going  to  cross  the  sea?*'— inquired  Ettie,  no  sus- 
picion of  treachery  entering  her  mind,  but 
feeling  somewhat  offended  with  her  lover  for 
what  she  might  justly  esteem  neglect. 

*<  It  is  a  smuggler's  vessel,  lady,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  Harold  should  personally  nego- 
ciate  a  passage  with  the  captain,  he  is  ac- 
cordingly just  now  gone ;  it  is  highly  probable 
that,  if  we  haste,  we  shaU  join  him  ere  he  leaves 
the  beach." 

«  Oh  1  let  us  haste,  then,"  added  Ettie,  takhig 
the  offered  arm. 

They  left  the  cottage,  followed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance by  Richard. 

It  was  a  labour  of  much  time,  danger,  and 
difficulty,  to  descend  ;  and  when  they  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  strand  no  trace  of  the  Dutch- 
man's arrival  oonld  they  discover.  The  mist, 
however,  shortly  cleared  away,  and  then  the 
keen  eye  of  Richard  detected  his  boat  close  to 
the  vesseL 

In  fact,  he  had  not  commenced  his  return  to 
the  shore. 

«  We  are  too  late,  lady,*'  said  Clifford,  speak- 
ing still  in  his  affected  tone  of  voice,  and  con- 
cealing his  features  as  much  as  possible  without 
actually  exciting  suspicion,  *<  your  lover  has 
reached  the  ship  ;  but  fear  not,  the  boat  will 
quickly  return  and  convey  us  on  board." 

And,  as  though  in  corroboration  of  his  words, 
Hans  Kreuger  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  began 
to  row  towards  the  shore. 

Richard  discovered  a  broken  crag,  and  on  this 
the  trio  seated  themselves,  all  awaiting,  with 
equal  anxiety,  the  arrival  of  the  tardy  boatman. 
We  must  now  return  to  Harold  Fordyce. 
The  guess  of  the  Cavalier,  that  his  sleep  would 
last  two  hours,  was  verv  near  tho  truth  ;  in 
abont    three-fourths  of  that  time  he  became 
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■lowly  oozLBoionB  of  ezlBtence ;  and  noises  having 
aronsed  him  somewhat  before  the  fall  power  of 
the  powder  had  been  exhausted,  his  ideas  were 
for  several  minutes  wild  and  unconnected. 

Strange  visions  floated  before  him ;  and  slowly 
his  senses  recovered  their  pristine  excellence. 

Aloud  shout  from  the  inner  chamber  did 
much  towards  awakening  him,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  noble  looking  man,  of  middle  age, 
who  rushed  from  it,  holding  in  his  hafkd  a 
bracelet  which  had  the  preceding  evening 
derived  beauty  from  clasping  the  wrist  of  Ettie, 
also  contributed  much  to  arouse  his  faculties. 

"  She  has  been  here  1  She  has  been  here  P* 
distractedly  exclaimed  this  personage,  gazing  on 
the  bracelet,  "follow  me,  friends,  she  cannot  be 
far  away.*' 

He  rushed  from  the  hut,  and  two  or  three 
attendants,  who  had  likwise  issued  from  the 
inner  chamber,  and  the  man  who  had  guarded 
the  door,  quickly  vanished  after  their  leader. 

Their  disappearance  seemed  the  signal  for 
Harold's  becoming  perfectly  sensible. 

He  now  rose,  and  pressing  his  burning  fore- 
head, he  shouted, 

"Do  I  dream?"  so  loudly,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  surmise  why  they  who  had  just 
left  did  not  hear  the  exclamation. 

"Am  I  awake  7"  pursued  the  wretched  lover, 
as  he  burst  into  the  room  in  which  his  mistress 
had  reposed  ;  and  ocular  demonstration  fatally 
convinced  him  she  had  disappeared. 

"  Bttie  I  Ettie !  speak  and  save  me  from  dis- 
traction  I*' 

No  voice  responded  to  his  anguished  cry,  and 
he  cast  himself  on  the  ground  in  utter  despair. 

A  very  few  minutes,  however,  beheld  him  rise 
from  the  ground  to  all  appearance  an  altered 
man. 

The  soldiers  of  Cromwell  were  taught  to  avoid 
all  tumultuous  feelings. 

Emotions  of  all  kinds,  save  fanatical  revenge 
on  their  enemies,  were  forbidden  them. 

In  this  anguish  moment,  Harold's  education 
came  to  his  aid,  and  ideas  of  revenge— deep 
revenge,  probably  saved  him,  unused  as  he  was 
to  disappointment,  from  distraction. 

"  Idiot  I  fool  that  I  am  I  Was  it  not  evident 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  Cavaliers  ? 
And  what  could  I  expect  from  royalty  but  de- 
ception and  treachery  ?  I  have  slumbered  on 
my  post,  and  they  have  profited  by  my  folly ; 
but  let  them  beware-^Harold  Fordyce  is  neither 
child  nor  churchman,  calmly  to  receive  an  in- 
jury.» 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  stood  unoccu- 
pied while  thus  giving  vent  to  his  feelings. 

Par  from  it. 

He  uttered  the  sentences  oooUy,  and  with 
intervals  between,  during  which  time  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  charging  his  pistols,  and 
having  replaced  them  in  his  belt,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  rushed  from  the  hovel. 

^^■"^®y®^  **»®  V^^^  waters  which  spread 
uniTiffled  before  him,  as  though  mocking  his  im- 
patience, and  the  sails  of  the  smuggler's  vessel 
speedily  caught  his  eye. 

He  advanced  to  the  cliff,  and  the  sound  of 
voices  below  excited  his  attention. 

He  leant  over  the  dlzsy  height,  and  the  form 
of  his  beloved  Bttie  met  his  eager  gase,  as  did 
likewise  those  of  Clifford  and  his  companion. 


They  were  watching  anxiously  a  boat  which 
rapidly  neared  the  shore,  and  which  was  rowed 
by  a  man  whom  Harold  recognised  as  being 
one  of  those  he  had  seen  in  the  cottage. 

He  rushed  along  the  edge  of  the  difl^  and 
surveyed  it  with  the  keen  accustomed  eye  of  a 
soldier,  endeavouring  to  discover  some  path  by 
means  of  which  he  might  descend  to  the  beach. 

Nor  was  it  long  ere  the  jutting  crag  attracted 
his  attention. 

He  poshed  it  slightly  and  it  moved. 

He  forced  it  rudely  from  its  position,  and  the 
carefully  oonoealed  path  became  visible. 

Down  he  sprang,  and  with  dexterous,  yet 
speedy  step,  he  sought  the  spot  where  stood  his 
Ettie. 

The  boat  now  touched  the  shore,  and  Hans 
having  nodded  assent  to  the  inquiring  looks  of 
Clifford,  as  to  the  success  of  his  errand,  placed 
a  board  from  the  shore  to  the  boat,  and  with 
great  astonishment  did  Harold  behold  Ettie 
step  on  it,  not  unwillingly,  but  with  joy. 

"  Ettie  !  Ettie !"  he  shouted,  *'  would  yon 
leave  me?" 

A  loud  scream  escaped  her,  and  quickly  turning 
she  beheld  her  lover  springing  from  crag  to  crag 
with  dangerous  rapidity,  and  violently  waving 
his  sword  which  gleamed  brightly  in  the  rising 
sun. 

"Slerdfttl  heavens,  how  is  this?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Lady,'*  answered  Clifford,  who  now  perceived 
that  speed  or  force  could  alone  secure  his  prize, 
«  I  cannot  pause  to  answer  questions,  yon  must 
come  with  me." 

And  seising  her  in  his  arms,  he  attempted  to 
bear  her  into  the  boat. 

Again  her  screams  were  echoed,  and  she 
struggled  so  violently,  that  forced  to  relinquish 
her,  lest  the  fragile  board  on  which  they  stood 
should  give  way,  he  snatched  the  sword  which 
Richard  had  drawn. 

"  Since  you  will  have  it  so,  your  lover  dies." 

And  he  rushed  to  meet  Harold,  who,  panting 
with  rage  and  ire,  yet  exhausted  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  descent,  could  scarce  summon  sufficient 
strength  to  defend  himself  against  the  fierce 
and  masterly  attack  of  Clifford,  who  fought 
with  a  determination  which  showed  him  alike 
possessed  of  will  to  retain,  and  skill  to  defend 
his  prize. 

'In  a  few  passes  the  sword  of  Harold  was 
forced  from  his  hand,  and  staggering  back  three 
or  four  paces,  his  foot  slipping,  he  fell  upon  the 
strand. 

Clifford  pressed  forward,  but  Bttie,  escaping 
from  the  gentle  hold  of  Richard,  rushed  forward 
and  caught  his  arm. 

"  Hold,  monster  I  Woulds't  thou  destroy  a 
fallen  adversary  ?" 

"  Intercede  not  for  me,  Ettie,  I  can  save  yon 
yet -die  villain  1" 

And  he  drew  a  pistol  from  hit  belt,  and  pre- 
sented it  at  diflbrd. 

Another  moment  would  have  beheld  him 
stretched  lifeless  upon  the  ground,  had  not 
Richard,  who  had  closely  followed  Ettie,  in  turn 
caught  his  avenging  arm. 

"  Pause,  sir,  pause  t  In  him  yon  seek  to 
destroy— behold  your  king  I" 

"  I  scorn,"  said  Charles— for  it  was  indeed 
that  ever  thoughtless  and  vioioni  monarch— "to 
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owe  my  liie  to  mj  name.  Fire,  sir— and  ye 
miss  me,  yoor  life  pays  the  forfeiture." 

**  I  own  no  king,*' said  Harold,  rising,  unopposed 
from  the  groand,  and  lowering  his  pistol,  **  and 
if  ye  be  Charles  Stuart,  I  can  bat  say  year 
present  oonduct  oonntenances  year  banishment 
from  these  realms  I" 

*'  Tis  well,  sir,"  replied  Charles,  bitterly  ; 
'<  yonr  pistols  make  yon  master  of  my  person, 
nntil  your  followers  arrive,  and  then,  yon  will, 
I  presume,  deliver  me  to  a  death  similar  to  that 
of  my  royal  father  ;*''  and  he  pointed  to  about  a 
dozen  men  who  were  (yet  at  some  distance) 
adyancing  along  the  coast  from  Brighthelmstone. 

'*  If  ye  were  to  perish  on  a  scaifold,  perhiqM 
it  would  be  well  for  England,"  pursued 
Harold  Fordyoe,  "  but  it  must  not  be  through 
me.  In  to  yonder  boat,  sir ;  I  will  advance 
to  those  who  approach  us.  I  know  them 
not,  but  I  will  either  by  words  or  actions, 
for  a  few  moments,  delay  their  coming.  Although 
I  dislike  your  principles,  I  regret  and  sympa- 
thize with  your  minf ortunes." 

'*  Ob,*'  exclaimed  Btde,  confused,  *<  see  he^e, 
see  my  father  1*' 

Harold  dssped  Ettie  in  his  arms,  and  en* 
deavonred  to  soothe  her  agitation  ;  and  Charles, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  addressed  him  : 

**  Captain  Fordyce,  in  attempting  to  separate 
you  and  that  lady,  I  wrenged  you  both ;  accept 
the  only  reparation  in  my  power  ;  the  passage 
for  two  persons  is  secured  in  yonder  vessel  to 
Kormandy  :  this  boatman  will  take  you  on 
board,  and  heaven  speed  your  passage  1" 

**  Sire,  what  will  become  of  you?"  demanded 
Bichard. 

"  I  must  await  in  yonder  hut  the  departure  of 
another  boat." 

"Charles  Stuart,**  said  Harold,  ^deosive 
not  yourself,  your  disguise  and  retreat  are  dis- 
covered, and  long  ere  yonder  sun  sinks, in  the 
west,  the  cot  will  be  surrounded  by  the' brave 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth !" 

.<*  I  hsive  spoken,"  said  the  prince,  **  if  you 
would  escape,  pause  not  to  puley  :  enter  the 
boat  and  proceed  to  fulfil  your  duty." 

"I^roceed  on  your  journey.  Prince  Charles," 
returned  Harold  Fordyce.  *<  I  have  never  injured 
my  country  and  fear  nothing  from  it,  even 
although  I  may  have  delayed  somewhat  in  con- 
sequence of  your  conduct.  Proceed,  prince— this 
is  the  second  time  I  have  saved  your  life^ 
and ♦• 

**The  second  time,"  cried  Charles, 'pressing 
his  hand  to  his  brow.  **  True^true ;  a  light 
breaks  upon  me  for  the  first  time.  Ton  are  the 
brave  youth  who  led  me  to  the  Dutch  craft  in 
the  river.  Forgive  me,  if  I  have  injured  you, 
even  in  thought  Lady,  I  beg  yw  also  will 
forgive  me,  and  let  my  last  remembrance  of 
England  be  that  of  a  smile  from  one  of  its 
fairest  daughters  I" 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  her  hand  respectfully 
to  his  lips,  and  bowing  to  the  rest  of  the  group, 
he  approached  the  boat,  and  entering  it  was 
soon  on  his  way. 

The  armourer  gazed  after  him,  M  did  also 
the  Young  Apprentice,  for  some  time  in  alienee. 

At  length  Frank  Leslie  spoke. 

*'  A  bad  and  vicious  young  man  that,"  be  said, 
"  and  would  make  a  bad  king." 

"Aye,  truly,"  said  the  Toung  Apprentice,  •*  he 


would  make  a  bad  king,  and  England  would 
rue  the  day  that  she  entrusted  herself  to  his 
tender  mercies.  But  he  is  gone— let  us  hope  he 
will  never  return." 

•<  I  say  Amen  to  that,"  returned  the  armourer. 
«  And  now,  since  we  have  saved  Ettie  from  our 
royal  lover,  let  us  take  her  to  Mistress  Ludlow's 
and  proceed  on  our  journey  towards  Calais." 

*<  When  will  the  barque  be  ready  ?"  asked  the 
Young  Apprentice. 

'<  This  evening  if  9M  are  ready." 

**  Then  let  us  not  delay.  I  shall  be  eager  and 
anxious  each  moment  that  I  am  away  from 
Ettie,  now  that  so  many  dangers  surround  her." 

"  True  ;  we  will  start  at  once.  Let  us  hasten, 
then,  to  Mistress  Ludlow." 

Ettie  was  soon  placed  under  the  care  of  her 
old  friend,  and  about  midnight,  the  armourer 
and  the  Young  Apprentice  sailed  trom  Bright- 
helmstone, with  a  fair  wind  and  a  calm  and 
lovely  sea. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HOMB— FADIKa  AWAT— nBST  THOUOHTS— THB 
LANDINQ  IN  FRAVCS— THB  P17B8UEBS— THB 
SHADOWS  OK  THB  BOAD— THB  OLD  CHATBAU. 

Thb  thoughts  of  Harold  Fordyce,  as  he  saw 
the  shores  of  old  England  fading  awav  from 
before  his  eyes,  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described. 

It  was  the  fbrst  time  that  he  had  ever  been 
upon  the  sea,  and  it  seemed  strange  indeed, 
gliding  away  over  the  silent  water  aad  leaving 
those  he  loved  and  the  places  he  knew  behind 
him  on  the  firm  land. 

So  softly  did  the  vessel  glide,  that  it  appeared 
as  if  the  diiZs  were  imperceptibly,  but  surely, 
receding  from  him— not  that  he  was  parting  from 
them. 

There  came  a  yearning  in  his  heart  as  he 
watched — a  yearning  to  return— to  leap  over 
the  wide  watery  space,  and  get  back  to  the  side 
of  that  lovely  gentle  creature  who  was  his 
world— his  life  1 

"  I  feel,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  armourer, 
<*  as  if  I  were  leaving  Ettie  in  the  midst  of 
numberless  perils  and  dangers.  See  how  many 
are  her  enemies.  How  often  she  has  been  the 
victim  of  attacks  of  unprincipled  men.  She 
may  not  always  be  successful  in  her  attempts  at 
escape,  and  we  have  bath  quitted  her  without 
leaving  any  one  to  protect  her." 

The  armourer  laAghed. 

*•  Selfish,"  he  oried,  *<  selfish  as  lovers  always 
are.  You  think  that  no  one  thinks  of  and  protects 
any  one  except  you.  I  am  her  father,  remember, 
and  I  shkll  see  that  she  is  not  harmed.  Although 
I  am  here,  there  are  those  left  behind  me  who 
can  guard  her  as  well  as  /  can.  Mistress  Ludlow 
has  several  tall  and  stalwart  sons :  and  I  can 
answer  for  it  that  any  private  attempt  against 
her  will  be  met  quite  as  well  as  if  we  were 
present." 

"  Still,"  said  Harold,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
know  that  my  sword  defends  her.  Soon,  I  trust 
to  take  her  from  vour  protection.  You  remem- 
ber your  promise." 

**  I  do.  As  soon  as  we  return  to  England,  I 
shall  give  her  to  you  for  wife." 

«  That  is  my  earnest  hope  and  wish,"  said  the 
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Tonng  Apprentice.  *'  That  Is  what  I  have 
worked  for  and  hoped  for." 

With  thia  hope  in  hia  hearty  it  may  be  readily 
imagined  that  Harold  Fordyce  waa  most  eagerly 
anxioaa  for  the  quick  sacceaaof  hia  journey,  and 
it  was  with  much  pleaanre,  therefore,  aa  may  be 
oonceiTedi  that  he  aprang  aahore  upon  the  aoil  of 
France. 

Tbeir  mission  was  a  secret  one. 

Well  knowing  that  the  French  court  favoured 
so  strongly  the  cause  of  th^  Stiiarta,  Cromwell 
waa  anxiouB  to  hear  how  far  the^Paeoch  gorem- 
ment  intended  to  assiat  them,  - 

There  resided  in  an  old  house  near  the  city  of 
Paris,  a  French  count  of  the  name  of  Beauville, 
who  was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  English 
Republicans,  and  was  the  chief  of  a  formidable 
conspiracy  in  the  French  capital. 

The  Count  de  Beauville,  in  fact,  hoped  that 
by  cementine  the  friendship  of  the  French  and 
English  people,  he  would  be  enabled  to  frame  a 
government  of  a  similar  kind  in  France. 

To  this  man's  house  the  Toung  Apprentice 
and  his  master  were  making  their  way. 

He  above  all  others  knew  the  aentiments  of 
the  French  Government,  and  could  inform  them 
in  what  way  it  was  best  for  Cromwell  to  guard 
against  invasion  • 

After  resting  themselves  for  a  while  at 
Calais,  they  obtained  horses  at  the  inn  where 
thbyhad  stopped,  and  proceeded  in  the  dark 
night  towards  Paris. 

They  had  scarcely  quitted  the  town,  when  a 
tall  man,  disguised  in  a  cloak,  and  with  his  hat 
pressed  down  over  his  brows  so  as  to  conceal  his 
features,  quitted  the  inn,  and  proceeded  in  all 
haste  to  the  office  of  the  prefect  of  police. 

The  prefect  was  just  about  retiring  to  rest 
when  the  disguised  man  came  to  the  door,  and 
the  prefect  waa  not  in  the  beat  of  humours  at 
being  disturbed. 

*'  What  do  you  want,  Qabouche  V*  cried  he, 
sitting  down  by  his  fire  in  a  long  dressing  gown, 
**  what  do  you  want  disturbing  me  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  7  Pm  sure  you  cannot  have  any- 
thing very  important  to  communicate.*' 

"You  are  wrong  Monsieur  Tailleur,"  replied 
the  other. 

Monsieur  Tailleur's  cheeks  puffed  out  with 
rage. 

"  Wron^,  sir  1  wrong,  sir  1"  he  cried.  "  What 
do  you  mean,  sir  ?  How  dare  you,  sir,  impute 
error  to  me  ?'' 

**  Because  you  are  in  error,  sir,*'  replied 
Gabouche,  "  in  thia  instance.  I  bring  you  most 
strange  and  unaccountable  tidings.  You  are 
aware  that  his  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Charles 
of  England,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  his  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  Charles  the  Second  of  Eng- 
land landed  in  Calaia  yesterday  morning  7" 

"  I  am  aware  of  it.  Is  this  the  great  news 
you  bring?" 

"  It  is  not.  I  bring  the  news  that  two  other 
important  personages  landed  here  to-night,  and 
have  just  started  for  Paris.'* 

**  And  pray  who  are  these  7'* 

"  Two  emissaries  of  Cromwell.*^ 

«  What  want  they  ?** 

"  I  know  not.** 

**  And  why,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  escape 
in  this  manner  and  afterwards  coming  to  bother 


me,  did  yon  not  anest  them,  and  place  them  in 
gaol.*' 

**  Beoaaae,**  cried  M.  Gabonche,  who  regarded 
himself  as  a  hero,  ^  because  it  shall  never  be 
said  that  Monsieur  Henri  Gabonohe  involved  his 
country  in  a  war  with  England ;  besides,  which 
is,  perhaps,  for  you  a  more  matter-of-fact  reason, 
they  had  their  papers  duly  signed  by  Cromwell, 
and  countersigned  by  the  French  ambassador.'* 

"  Then  what  do  you  propose  7** 

"  To  follow  them  and  seise  their  papers.*' 

"  Against  the  very  spirit  of  the  law  itselt** 

"  It  matters  not.  I«t  us  seise  them — deprive 
them  of  their  papers,  and  then—*'* 

*<  Aye,  what  then?*' 

^  We  can  arrest  them." 

The  prefect  smiled. 

"  You  are  a  great  rascal,  Gabonche." 

The  man  bowed. 

"I know  it,  sir,'*  he  said;  <<bat  say, is  my 
plan  a  good  one  7'* 

*»  I  think  it  ia** 

"  Then  give  me  a  companion,  some  money, 
and  two  horses,  and  I  guarantee  before  they 
reach  Paris  to  be  in  full  possession  of  their 
secret.** 

**  I  cannot  see  or  understand  how  ye  intend  to 
catch  up  with  them."  «- 

«*  Easily." 

"  And  in  what  way  7  They  have  horses  as 
well  as  yon.'* 

*<They  have;  but  yon  mnst  also  remember 
that  they  have  no  suspicion  that  they  are  fol- 
lowed. They  will  take  the  journey  easily,  rest 
at  inns  and  so  forth,  so  that  ere  they  are  half 
way  to  Paris,  we  shall  be  close  at  their  heels.'* 

**  Well— well,  if  yon  are  so  confident,  have  it 
as  you  wish.  Here  is  a  note  to  our  lieutenant, 
Tallachfr— he  will  send  a  good  man  with  you, 
and  will,  besides,  give  you  a  couple  of  first-rate 
horses.  Catch  these  men,  prove  that  they  are 
worth  the  trouble,  and  your  reward,  you  may 
truly  believe,  will  be  a  grand  one.'* 

Bo  saying,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  upon  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  handed  it  to  Gabouche. 

The  latter  took  it,  read  it,  and  bowing,  quitted 
the  room. 

*'  Now,'*  he  said,  exultingly,  "  I  have  but  to 
succeed  and  I  shall  be  as  high  as  Monsieur 
Tallacho— the  great,  the  clever  Tallache.'* 

The  great— the  clever  Tallache,  a  tall,  wiry, 
grey-haired,  consequential  party— received  him 
with  exceeding  dignity. 

On  reading  the  note,  however,  he  smiled. 

''You  are  going  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  Mon* 
aieur  Gabouche." 

*'  No,  I  am  not    I  ahall  return  victorioua.'* 

"  Very  well.  I  will  give  you  for  your  com- 
panion our  best  man.    Here,  Gilbert  Osmere." 

After  a  moment  the  door  opened. 

A  tall,  raw-boned,  red-haired  man  made  his 
appearance. 

"  What  is  it,  sit?" 

*^  Monsieur  Gabouche,  and  you,  and  two  horses 
are  going  upon  a  wild-goose  chase." 

The  man  bowed. 

'<  I  will  go  and  procure  the  hore%  then,"  he 
said. 

Then  he  retired. 

Gabouche  laughed. 

"  Very  good,"  he  said ;  *'  that  is  just  the  man 
I  want.    He  seems  to  do  as  you  tell  him  and 
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ask  no  questions.  And  now,  M.  Tallache,  I 
will  go,  when  I  letnm  I  hope  to  be  crowned 
with  glory/* 

In  a  yerj  short  time  Gabouche  and  his  com- 
panion, mounted  on  fine,  spirited  horses,  were 
speeding  away  on  their  road  from  Calais. 

They  had  with  them  the  disgnises  necessary 
to  change  them  from  police  officers  to  highway- 
men, and  haying  accordingly  made  enquiries  of 
their  companions,  whom  they  met  on  the  Pan 
road,  they  soon  found  that  they  were  on  the 
right  scent. 

Plunging  away  along  the  road,  they  discovered, 
when  they  reached  Angiers,  that  their  yictims 
had  rested  there  an  hour  and  then  hurried  on 
once  more  towards  Belleyille. 

The  two  officers  did  not  wait  for  mneh  re- 
freshment, bub  hurried  on  once  more. 

Gilbert  Osmere  was  ill  at  ease. 

"We  are  come  on  a  wild*gooBe  chaseyjindeed/' 
he  said. 

••Why  so?" 

'*  We  are  following  men  whose  names  we  know 
not." 

"  Jknow  them." 

"And  whose  persons  are  also  strange  to  ns." 

**  I  have  seen  them." 

^  And  what  is  to  be  the  reward  ?" 

'•They  will  be  shot  and  you  and  I  will  be 
promotecL** 

Gilbert  Osmere  grinned* 

"These  words  haye  little  enticement  for  m^ 
now,"  he  said ;  "  Vre  heard  them  so  often  that 
they  have  ceased  to  have  any  charm  or  meft»ting' 
for  me.  They  only  mean,  now,  that  the  prefect 
has  discoyered  an  idea — requires  some  one  to 
work  it  out,  and  lies  to  get  him  to  do  it.  Neyer- 
theless,  let  ns  push  on." 

Hour  after  hour  they  rodCi  and  at  length  day- 
light came. 

It  was  a  damp,  foggy  morning,  and  the  im« 
press  of  horses'  hoofs  was  plainly  marked  on  the 
wretched  country  roads. 

Ever  and  anon  the  officers  stooped  forward  and 
anxiously  scanned  the  ground,  in  search  of  the 
trail  of  the  f  ngitiyes. 

Hour  after  hoar  they  rode,  and  watched,  and 
listened  attentively,  and  thus  time  progressed, 
until  the  hour  of  eleven  had  come  and  gone. 

They  now  arrived  at  a  spot  where  three  roads 
branched  ofE. 

•* Hallo,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  "this  is  a 
puzzler,  and  no  mistake.  Now,  which  is  it  to 
be?" 

"  Let  us  dismount  and  seek  for  some  traces  of 
them." 

They  did  so. 

Taking  the  reins  of  the  horses  in  their  hands, 
they  made  a  close  examination  of  the  ground, 
and  after  some  difficulty  they  found  out  some 
recent  traces  of  the  hoofs  of  two  horses. 

They  were  visible  in  the  road  to  the  right. 

"  That's  the  road  we  came,"  said  the  officer. 
"  It  is  on  the  homeward  track." 

"  And  that's  their  road,  as  safe  as  possible. 
Where  should  they  go,  if  not  back  to  Paris  j  it's 
the  only  place  in  which  they  can  enjoy  even 
comparatiye  safety  ?" 

"  I  ou  are  right ;  and  Pll  stake  my  life  these 
are  their  marns,  so  come  along." 

They  remounted  and  spurred  their  horses 
forward. 


They  were  fine,  fleet  steeds,  well  calculated  to 
perform  the  task  reqoired  of  them,  and  as  yet  they 
exhibited  no  signs  of  distress. 

Forward  they  went,  and  still  the  marks  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  were  visible,  and  reassured  the 
officers  that  they  were  on  the  right  scent. 

Onward,  on,  and  at  last  the  hour  of  midday 
tolled  from  some  distant  church. 

"  If  we  don't  overhaul  them  by  sunset,"  said 
one  to  the  other,  **  it  will  be  a  bad  job,  for  under 
the  cover  of  night  they  may  again,  and  more 
successfully,  baffle  us." 

"  Well,  I  agree  with  you  ;  but  it's  no  manner  of 
use  to  try  and  get  more  out  of  the  horses,  they 
won't  stand  it  much  more  at  this  pace.*' 

They  now  exhibited  strong  and  unmistakable 
signs  of  distress. 

They  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  lather,  and 
their  stride  seemed  to  fall. 

"  It's  no  use  losing  them,  even  if  they  drop 
under  it,  for  it's  now  or  never." 

"  Ton  are  right ;  better  kill  the  horses  than 
lose  the  men.    €k>  on  again," 

They  once  more  spurred  their  jaded  steeds^ 
and  they  nobly  answered,  but  the  fire  seemed  to 
be  fast  fading  out  of  them. 

"  I  begin  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  go,*'  said  one 
of  the  officers  ;  "  one  half  hour  more  and  we  are 
beaten." 

They  were  in  a  road  bordering  a  little  wood 
in  a  semicircle. 

The  turn  in  front  of  them  would  reveal  an 
extensive  tract  of  country. 

On  the  road  still  forward,  each  moBnent  telling 
more  fatally  upon  their  horses. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  assertion  of  the  officer  was 
to  be  verified,  and  that  another  half  hour  would 
indeed  tell  in  a  fatal  manner  upon  their  steeds. 

They  new  almost  reeled,  and  snorted  violently 
as  they  attempted  to  keep  the  pace  their  riders 
required  of  them. 

On,  on  they  went,  and  the  bend  of  the  road 
was  reached. 

Before  them  lay  a  flat  country,  through  whieh 
they  could  see  winding  away  into  the  misty 
distance  the  road  they  were  parsuing. 

They  strained  their  eyes,  aad  eodeayoured  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  those  whom  they  were  pur- 
suing. 

"  If  they  can't  be  seen  now  we  may  as  well 
g^ve  it  up  as  a  bad  case,  and  ease  the  horses." 

"  Hurrah  !'*  burst  from  the  lips  of  his  com- 
panion as  he  straioed  his  eyes  into  the  distance  ; 
"  hurrah  I  see  there  1  see  there  1" 

On  either  side  of  the  road  was  a  tolerably 
large  hedge,  and  this  seemed  to  grow  narrower 
in  the  distance. 

Just  visible  above  this  projection  in  the  ex- 
treme distance  could  be  discerned  two  moving 
objects. 

••  By  St.  Louis,  we're  upon  'em  now ;  that's 
the  Englishmen ;  or  I  am  a  Dutchman." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  we'll  have  'eui  now." 

Highly  excited  at  the  prospect  of  a  successful 
termination  to  the  chase*  the  men  lashed  their 
jaded  steeds  into  the  semblance  of  a  gallop,  and 
then  urged  them  on  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 

They  shouted  and  coaxed,  they  raved  and 
lashed,  and  patted  them,  and  the  noble  beasts 
continued  to  strain  every  nerve. 

They  were  bathed  in  steam,  and  froth  started 
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from  their  mouths  and  nostrils,  and  the  reins 
seemed  to  be  doubled  in  sixe  on  their  arched  necks 
and  well-formed  limbs. 
Still  on ;  the  riders  were  relentless. 
It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  with  them. 
The  steeds  were  as  nanght. 
fief  ore  them  they  saw  the  prize  they  coreted, 
and  nothing  oonld  keep  them  from  grasping  it. 
Leaving  them  to  keep  up  the  chase,  w«  will 
now  see  how  it  fared  with  the  pursued. 

The  armourer,  nerer  dreaming  that  in  this 
conntiy,  which  seemed  utterly  barbarous  to  him, 
there  would  be  any  danger  of  pursuit— at  any 
rate,  from  any  myrmidons  of  the  law— was  the 
one  to  psopose  a  second  rest. 

The  ]foung  Apprentice  remonstrated  greatly 
with  him  for  this. 

"  It  wiU  be  fatal  to  us,"  he  cried,  <*  fatal  to  us. 
If  they  are  following,  the  innkeeper  will  put 
them  on  the  right  scent,  and  then  it  will  be  all 
over  with  us." 
'*  Nonsense,  can't  we  trust  in  our  horses  ?" 
'*  Tes ;  but  they  may  be  as  well  mounted  aa 
we  are.*' 

<* True— true;  but  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
considered  also,  Harold.  If  thejf  are  as  well 
mounted  as  we  are,  fo^  are  as  well  armed  and  as 
brare  as  they  are.  So  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 
**  Verv  right,*'  replied  the  Tonng  Apprentice, 
**  there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  but  I  am  thinking  of 
the  papers  we  carry." 

For  some  time  after  this  they  pressed  on 
rapidly,  and  in  silence. 

Presently,  as  they  came  to  a  curve  in  the 
road,  they  caught  sight  of  their  pursuers. 

'*  By  Heavens,  there  come  our  parsuers  I" 
cried  the  Toung  Apprentice.  "  They  are  after 
us." 

"  Yes,  it  seems  truly  as  if  they  were  pursuing 
us,"  said  Frank  Leslie.  '*  It  all  depends  upon 
the  horses  now.  If  their's  are  the  best,  we  must 
come  in  and  fight  for  it." 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  we  shall  get  best  off  in 
fighting  for  it.  With  these  rascally  Frenchmen 
we  should,  at  least,  stand  a  good  chance." 

The  steeds  of  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued 
were  now  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  they  seemed 
ta  go  stride  and  stride  without  lessening  the 
large  gap  between  them. 
In  this  way  four  miles  were  traversed. 
They  now  descended  a  steep  hill,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  junction  of  roads. 

They  had  nearly  accomplished  the  task,  when 
one  of  their  horses,  that  on  which  Harold  rode, 
reeled  and  fell. 

He  tried  to  pull  her  up,  but  she  reeled  and 
threw  him  to  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  roll- 
ing heavily  on  her  side. 

*'  It's  all  over  now,"  cried  the  Young  Appren- 
tice. "Take  the  papers^; Leslie,  and  fly.  See, 
they  are  upon  us." 

*'  Do  you  think  me  capable  of  such  an  act  V* 
cried  the  armourer.  «  What  would  Ettie  say  of  me 
if  she  heard  that  I  left  yon  to  the  mercy  of  the 
French  ruffians  7" 

**  Go,  go,"  cried  Harold,  *'  it  is  not  a  question 
now  of  courage  or  cowardice.  We  are  on  a 
secret  mission;  we  have  grave  and  important 
matters  confided  to  us,  and  we  must  not  both 
be  caught.  They  desire  my  person,  not  my  life. 
Fly,  then,  and  take  these  letters  to  Count 
BeauviUe." 


The  armourer  made  no  direct  reply  to  this 


He  merely  leaped  from  his  horse. 
*'  We  can  fight  better  side  by  side,"  he  said, 
as  he  fastened  his  animal  to  a  tree  ;  '*  besides, 
who  knows  we  may  even  now  be  deceived,  and 
these  men  may  not  after  all  be  punning  us  at 
all." 

«*  Well,  if  you  will  stop,  we  will  try  our  luck," 
said  Harold.  **Now  then,  here  they  come,  a 
few  moments  will  decide  aU." 

They  stood  side  by  side  near  the  horse,  which, 
although  still  panting  and  reeking  with  sweat, 
was  beginning  to  recover  itself  somewhat. 
The  (^Sicers  soon  came  up. 
But  they  offered  no  attack. 
Their  ideas  had  changed. 
Instead  of  open  warfare  they  had  resolved 
upon  deception. 

*<  What  is  the  matter,  gentlemen  ?"  cried  one 
of  them  as  they  reined  up  their  steeds, "  have 
your  horses  come  to  grief  7" 

*<  One  is  gone,  and  the  other  is  little  better," 
cried  Harold,  **  so  we  are  compelled  to  rest." 

He  knew  bu(  little  French,  but  the  Oalais 
officers,  used  to  English  people,  at  onse  under- 
stood his  meaning. 

**A  little  further  on,"  returned  one  of  the 
police  officers,  *'you  will  find  an  inn—at  the 
sign  of  the  Falcon— you  wUl  receive  every 
attention  there.  We  would  gladly  show  you 
the  way,  but  our  time  is  precious." 

So  saying,  they  waved  their  hands  and  rode 
-rapu}ly  away. 

Their  ruse  was  good. 
But  it  did  not  quite  succeed. 
**  I  suspect  them/'  said  the  Young  Apprentice, 
when  they  had  gone. 
<*  So  do  I ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  7" 
"  Leave  both  horses  here ;  strike  across  the 
country  on  foot ;  remain  at  some  inn  for  the 
night,  and  procure  horses  in  the  morning.  Then 
take  another  route  to  Paris." 

**  (3kK>d,"  said  the  armourer,  **  yours  is  a  good 
plan,  but  let  them  not  see  us  do  so.  See,  they 
are  not  yet  out  of  sight." 

In  order  to  pass  the  time,  and  distract  the 
attention  of  the  officers,  the  Young  Apprentice 
turned  to  hfs  horse,  and  after  great  difficulty 
succeeded  in  getting  him  once  more  on  his  1^. 
l^en,  watching  along  the  road  until  the  police 
officers  were  out  of  sight,  they  left  their  steeds 
behind  them,  and   plunged   across  the   open 
country. 
The  chateau  of  -Beauville  was  soon  reached. 
They  came,  however,  in  its  vicinity  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  they  therefore  put  up 
at  an  inn  near. 

Within  the  chateau  at  this  moment  a  strange 
scene  was  enacting. 

In  one  of  the  grand  bed-chambers  lay  dying 
the  young  wife  of  the  Count  Beauville. 
At  the  head  of  her  bed  stood  a  Catholic  priest. 
By  the  side  of  the  bed  stood  a  lady  and 
gentieman. 

The  former  was  young ;  the  latter  was  some 
forty-five  years  of  age. 

The  gentleman  was  the  Count  de  Beauville, 
the  lady  was  young  Agnes  de  Bemomet,  the 
cousin  of  the  dying  woman. 
In  the  hands  of  the  lady  was  a  paper. 
It  was  a  will— the  will  of  the  young  countetf. 
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The  ooimt  glMioed  at  it  in  sarprise. 

He  knew  well  that  the  yonng  partner  of  his 
happiness  had  a  fortune  of  her  own;  bat  he 
was  not  awaxe  what  use  she  was  abont  to  put  it 
to,  and  when  his  eyes  fellnpon  the  words  which 
contained  her  last  wishes,  a  tear  glistened  in  his 
eye,  and  he  gently  approached  the  bed. 

The  will  was  handed  to  him  bv  the  nurse— a 
tall,  masculine-looking  Normandv  woman,  and, 
deprived  of  its  legal  technicalities,  rsn  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  I,  LonisQ  BeauTille,  bdng  at  the  time  of  mskinc  tkJe 
my  lut  vUl  and  teetameBt,  in  poeaenion  of  my  aoand 
senses,  do  hereby  bequeath  all  my  propertT,  lesl  and  per- 
sonal, to  my  dearly  betoved  hnsband  Honn  de  BtanTfUe,  to 
be  need  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  carryinff  oot  TH£  GB£.iT 
Work." 

1'he  latter  words  were  vague  enough  to 
strangers. 

But  to  him  they  posseasod  a  golden  hope. 

«  Dearest  Louise,"  be  said,  as  he  bast  overthe 
dying  one,  and  kissed  her,  "  would  that  you 
could  live  to  see  this  great  cause  trluaiph/" 

The  dyiug  woman  smiled  faintly. 

'*Fear  not,"  she  said,  pointing  towards 
heaven ;  "  I  aball  see  you  still.  I  shall  see  to 
what  use  you  put  my  money,  and  I  shall  know 
that  if  you  have  not  the  happiness  of  seeiue  a 
Republic,  you  will  have,  at  least,  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  it,** 

The  scene  closed  by  early  dawv. 

The  light  faded  out  from  the  wovy  ayas—ih^ 
life  ebbed  away  fron  the  weary  hewt»  and  the 
Count  de  Beauville  was  alone. 

It  was  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  tiuit  a  load 
ringing  was  heard,  and  Harold  7arayce  aad  tiie 
armourer  were  admitted. 

They  found  him  in  eireat  distress. 

"  I  have  just  lost,"  he  said,  *'  my  beat;  and 
dearest  friend— my  wife— as  true  a  RepnbUcan 
as  myself.  Her  Isst  dying  wish  was  to  see  Uie 
great  cause  triumph,  and  with  her  last  breath 
she  has  bequeathea  to  me  the  wealth  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  my  wiihea.  What 
message  bring  you  f" 

"A  letter  from  Cromwell,'*  itul  Hanld; 
<*  but  in  your  present  state  of  sorrow  let  m  put 
off  till  to-morrow  the  diicossion  of  ow  busi- 
ness.*' 

The  count  shook  his  head. 

"  Ko,"  he  said,  <«  I  am  an  old  soldier.  I  am 
used  to  trouble  and  sorrow ;  I  am  need  to  have 
to  smile  when  my  heart  has  been  bleeding 
sorely.  I  am  sad  now,  as  I  have  said.  The 
news  ^on  bring  me,  perhaps,  aaay  bring  a  tran- 
sient joy  to  my  heart.*' 

"  In  that  case,  then,"  said  LeiU^  «<  we  will 
deliver  our  message.  Harold,  gi?e  tiie  ooui^ 
the  letter." 

The  Youog  Apprentice  had  soaroel/  taie  so, 
when  there  was  a  crashing  a^md  below,  and 
the  trampling  of  many  feet. 

The  count  turned  very  imle. 

**  I  fesr,"  he  said,  as  he  listaaed,  and  baard 
men  ascending  the  stairs,  *^  I  fear  I  have  led 
you  into  danger." 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  when  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  md  a  nuonber  of  soldiers 
entered. 

The  count  stood  piovdly  «id  boldly  before 
them. 

What  means    this    intrononr  he  said, 
haughtily. 


VJl  "  Wha 

^»      haughtil; 


**  We  have  the  king's  order,*'  said  the  other, 
advancing,  **  to  arrest  the  penon  of  the  €k>unt 
de  Beauville,  and  two  English  spies  named 
Harold  Fordyoe  and  Frank  LeaUe.  These  are 
the  gentlemen,  and  we  must  beg  you  all  to 
accompany  us  quietly." 

"  Yon  are  mistaken,"  said  the  Young  Appren- 
tice.  "  We  have  papers  from  Cromwell  for  the 
King  of  France,  and  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
French  ambassador." 

"  la  that  case,  of  coarse,"  returned  the  officer, 
'<  you  are  free.    Let  me  see  them.** 

The  Towig  Apprentice  placed  his  hand  in  his 
pocket. 

They  were  gone  1 

*<  By  heavens  I  Leslie,"  he  cried,  ^  I  have 
been  robbed.  See  if  you  have  them.  No !  you 
have  them  not  I  Then  we  have  been  watched 
and  tracked  by  traitors  !  Just  powers !  we  are 
lost  I" 

The  French  oiBeer  smiled. 

*'You  act  well,  sir,"  he  said,  **  bat  it  is  in 
vain.    Soldieri,  arrest  these  men." 

Expostulation  was  useless. 

In  some  way  or  another  they  had  lost  their 
papers. 

And  within  a  few  hours  they  were  placed  in 
a  strange  prison,  where  communication  with  the 
outer  world  was  entirely  cut  off— where  nothing 
WM  left  them  but  desolation  and  despair. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  DAMP  C£LL— THE  PB0P0&A.L8  FOB  ES- 
OAPB  —  THE  BUSPICIOUB  DISHES  —  THE 
HUNOBY  OAOLBB— THE  BEGIKNINO  OF  THE 
WOBK— THB  UNEXPECTED  DISOOTEBT— A 
LABOUB  OF  LOTE^THB  OOVEBNOB'S  VISIT. 

Ubukb  the  places  in  which  they  had  fonnd 
themselves  immoied  in  England,  Harold  For- 
dyce  and  Frank  I^esUa  found  thair  French 
prison  dug  out  of  the  solid  day. 

Damp  and  dank  enough  it  was,  therefore,  as 
may  be  imagiaed ;  and,  indeed,  in  one  comer  a 
complete  dmI  of  water  had  collected. 

''This  »  infamous,"  said  the  armoorer,  "I 
would  not  treat  a  dog  as  badly  as  this." 

^*  Ko,  indeed ;  but  remember  that  we  are  Bepub- 
licsna,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  French 
GoTemaoent  is  no  niend  to  England.  It  may 
seem  cowardly  to  give  up  so  easily,  but  in  my 
opinion,  we  shall  not  easily  escape.  Here  they 
have  OS,  aad  here  you  may  depend  upon  it  they 
will  keep  us." 

The  armoozer  smiled  and  pointed  towards  the 
clammy  walls. 

«*  They  will  have  a  diflcQlty,"  he  said,  "  onlesa 
they  starve  ns." 

"How  so?" 

"  Sea  you  not  thattiie  walli  are  of  pure  clay  f" 
said  Frank  Leslie, 

"Yes." 

^  Well,  than,  time  only  is  required.  I  have  a 
knife  here  concealed.  We  will  take  it  in  turns, 
and  in  yonder  dark  comer  we  will  make  a 
tunnel." 

**  I  see  your  plan,"  said  the  Young  Apprentice ; 
"  but  what  if  we  tunnel  the  wrong  way?" 

The  armourer  smiled  again. 

**  We  will  wt  tunnel  the  wrong  way,"  he  said. 
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•*  Why  are  you  bo  confident  ?'* 

"  Becanse  when  we  came  in,  I  observed  that 
we  only  passed  a  few  yards  towards  the  interior 
of  the  castle.  We  then  tamed  to  the  ri^ht,  and 
passed  along  at  right  angles  for  some  distance, 
and  entered  the  cell  also  to  the  right.  It 
follows,  then,  that  we  are  in  a  dungeon  on  the 
outer  wall  of  tbe  castle.  There  can  be  but  a 
short  distance  between  us  and  the  outside  of  the 
wall.  Therefore,  Harold,  fear  nothing,  we  shall 
be  certain  of  success." 

"  I  will  believe  };ou,"  said  Harold,  "  eager  as 
I  am  to  finish  our  journey,  and  return  to  Eng- 
land. You  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  use 
my  best  exertions.    Let  us  begin  at  once." 

"  Nay,  then,  my  impetuous  young  friend,'* 
said  the  armourer,  "  do  not  be  so  hasty.  We 
must  not  commence  before  the  man  has  entered 
with  our  meal." 

"  If  we  are  to  have  any." 

**  Oh  1  there  is  no  danger  of  starvation/^ 

"Why  not?" 

*'  They  know  not  what  Britons  are  capable  of ; 
they  imagine  that  it  will  be  easy  work  to  wring 
from  us  some  state  secrets.  They  are  wrong  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  this  belief  will  give  to  us  the 
benefits  of  good  food  and  care." 

"  Care  I"  said  Harold.  "  Well,  this  is  a  good 
beginning,  if  they  intend  to  take  care  of  us.  A 
fortnight  in  this  dungeon  would  soon  settle  us, 
There  is  death  printed  on  the  reeking  walls- 
death  floats  in  the  air." 

**  True  ;  but  the  warmth  and  courage  in  our 
hearts  will  steel  us  against  calamities.  Never 
fear,  Harold— remember  England  and  Ettie,  and 
keep  up  your  heart  against  everything." 

At  this  moment  footsteps  were  neard  ad- 
vancing towards  the  cell. 

**  Here  comes  our  gaoler,'*  said  Harold,  "we 
shall  see  now  what  weapons  they  propose  to 
leave  us," 

The  door  now  opened. 

A  tall,  cadaverous  man  entered. 

Behind  him  was  another  in  tiie  dress  of  a 
French  musketeer. 

Both  carried  dishes  containing  savoury  messes. 

Harold  and  the  armourer  looked  denotingly 
at  them  as  they  were  placed  upon  the  table. 

*•  Friend,"  said  the  Young  Apprentice,  "  are 
these  our  death-cups  ?" 

The  man  shook  his  head,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders, 

"  He  does  not  understand  English,"  said 
Leslie. 

**  And  I  knofv  little  of  French  ;  but  'I  will 
try?"  said  Harold. 

Then  turning  to  the  man  again,  he  said, 

"  Are  these  poisoned  ?" 

"  Poisoned  I    Why  so  V 

"  They  are  too  good  for  prisoners." 

The  man  laughed. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  "they  are  too  good 
for  prisoners,  but  nevertheless  they  are  there 
for  you.  Eat  and  be  thankful ;  I  would  gladly 
have  such  fare  myself." 

**  Are  you  hungry  ?" 

**  In  this  place  I  always  am." 

"Then  eat." 

"  Tm  do  not  require  food  V* 

*'Not  at  present.  Eat  with  us,  at  any  rate, 
my  friend." 

The  man  laughed  again,  and  whispered  to  the 


musketeer,  who  at  once  retired  into  the  corridor, 
and  took  his  station  outside  the  door. 

He  was  evidently  placed  there  on  the  watch. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  tall,  cadaverous  man, 
seating  himself  at  the  table,  "now,  then,  since 
you  are  so  kind  as  to  invite  me  to  breakfast 
with  you,  I  will  indulge.  They  have,  I  must 
say,  sent  you'ample." 

So  saying,  he  helped  himself  to  the  first  dish, 
and  began  eating  with  a  will. 

Seeing  that  he  ate  fearlessly,  the  armourer  and 
the  Young  Apprentice  ate  also. 

The  man  soon  disabused  their  minds  of  all 
ideas  of  poison. 

He  ate  voraciously  of  everything  that  was  on 
the  table. 

"Do  they  always  treat  prisoners  thus  in 
France  7"  asked  Harold,  when  they  had  finished 
their  meal. 

The  man  looked  knowing. 

"  Yes,"  he  said, "  for  a  time.  Until  they  have 
seen  Monsieur  le  Govemeur." 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"Simply  this.  They  live  on  the  best  until 
they  have  seen  the  governor,  and  then  — — " 

"What  then?" 

"  They  are  either  set  free  or  — " 

"Or  what?" 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  tell  yon." 

"No,  no  ;  you  are  not.  We  will  not  betray 
you,"  said  Frank  Leslie. 

II  Why,"  said  the  man,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  they  are  left  to  starve." 

Harold  Fordyce  glanced  significantly  at  the 
armourer. 

"And  why,"  he  asked, "  why  is  this  distinction  ? 
What  has  one  to  do  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
governor  ?" 

"  To  tell  him  all  he  asks.  To  answer  truth- 
fully all  his  questions." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Frank  Leslie,  when 
Harold  Fordyce  had  translated  to  him  the  man's 
words, "  we  have  to  betray  our  friends  ?  Tell 
him  that  Englishmen  never  betray  their  countxy 
—remind  him  that  their  valour  and  fidelity  are 
emblazoned  in  letten  of  blood  thzoughout  the 
world." 

The  man  smiled  when  the  Yonng  Apprentice 
translated  this  r^ly. 

"Ah  1  well,"  he  8aid«  "life  ia  dearer  than  all 
«>f  ar  dearer  than  all.  However,  keep  my  secret 
and— I  will  be  your  taster.  I  will  taate  all  your 
food  first,  so  that  you  shall  not  fear  poison." 

"  A  funny  fellow,"  said  Harold,  when  be  had 
gone  ;  "  there  is  one  comfort,  however,  he  waa  so 
delighted  with  his  breakfast  that  he  never 
observed  that  I  took  his  largest  and  strongest 
knife.  Now,  then,  by  the  aid  of  that  feeble  lamp 
he  has  brought  us,  let  us  oomaenoe  oar  work." 

"Yes,  we  will  begin  at  once,'*  said  the 
armourer,  "just  here  in  the  comer  whera  the 
walls  join." 

Eagerly  and  vigorously,  with  their  small 
tools,  the  Young  A^prentioe  and  the  armourer 
worked  away  at  the  earth,  which  being  soft,  and, 
indeed,  saturated  with  water,  yielded  readily  to 
their  efforts. 

Instead  of  scraping  out  the  earth,  they  eat  it 
away  in  solid  blocks,  like  bricks. 

By  dinner  time  tbey  had  completed  a  large 
hole  in  the  wall,  so  much  so,  that  the  watar  had 
begun  to  run  more  freely,  and  they  began  to  fear 
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that  they  were  forcing  their  way  into  the 
moat* 

"  We  shall  be  drowned  if  we  let  in  the  water," 
said  Harold. 

**  The  moat  is  dry,"  said  Leslie  ;  '<  but  let  us 
risk  that  Better  die  than  be  immored  in  a  place 
from  which  treachery  to  oar  country  seems  to.be 
the  only  means  of  escape.** 
So  they  worked  on  with  a  wilL 
The  man  who  brought  their  dinner  never  ob- 
served anything. 

He  helped  them  as  before  to  dispose  of  the 
food,  and  left  them  with  the  intimation  that  the 
Governor  would  visit  them  in  the  evening:, 

This  visit,  as  they  both  knew,  would  be  a 
critical  moment. 
If  he  observed  their  labours,  all  was  lost. 
"  When  he  enters,"  said  Frank  Leslie,  "  I  will 
stand  so  that  my  shadow  falls  on  yonder  oomer, 
and  you  must  offer  him  a  seat^  with  his  back 
towards  me.*' 

**  I  will  do  so.  But  it  is  ten  to  onelthat  he 
will  not  sit  so.** 

"  Well,  distrustful  as  he  may  be,  let  him  under- 
stand at  once  that  Englishmen  are  no  traitors ; 
let  him  know  that  we  would  rather  die  than  say 
a  word  to  injure  the  commonwealth.** 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  be- 
ginning to  tire  over  their  work,  and  were  be- 
coming so  covered  with  mud  that  they  feared  to 
be  diffcovered,  they  heard  the  tramp  of  feet 
again,  and  the  Governor  at  length  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

He  was  a  tall,  fine,  military-looking  man,  with 
a  heavy  white  moustache  and  white  hair,  and, 
altogether,  a  good  specimen  of  a  French 
soldier. 

He  bowed  stiffly  and  proudly  before  the 
Bngllsh  emissaries. 

'*  Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  I  trust 
that  you  have  Ym  all  you  require  V* 

''Every  thing  we  could  msh  for,  except  our 
freedom  and  comfort,**  returned  Harold,  drily. 

"  That  is  easily  arranged,*'  said  the  French- 
man ;  "  I  can  tell  you  at  once  how  to  obtain 
that,  without  any  delay." 

"Speak  on,  then,"  said  Harold,  pointing 
courteously  to  a  seat. 

«  What  I  have  to  say,*'  said  the  Governor,  *•  is 
brief.  Li  the  first  place,  Fyou  came  to  France 
with  papers  to  the  Count  de  Beauville  7" 

"We  did.** 

**  You  were  aware  of  theirlcontenis?" 

"We  were  not.*' 

"  Ton  knew  that  they  sought  information?" 

"Yes.** 

•*  Well  now,  supposing  that  /  give  you  the  in- 
formation reauirea  in  those  papers,  will  you 
return  to  England  at  once  with  my  letter,  with- 
out communicating  with  anyone  V* 

"No,  we  will  not,'*  replied  the  Young  Ap- 
prentice, boldly. 

"And  pray,  why  V  asked  the  Frenchman,  al- 
most fiercely. 

"  Because  any  information  which  you  would 
give  us  would  be  incorrect,  and  to  take  such 
information  to  England  would  be  acting  the 
parts  of  traitors  to  our  country,"  replied  Harold 
Fordyce,  boldly. 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  prefer  death  V*  he  said. 

"We  do." 


"  Then  you  will  be  aooommodated,"  returned 
the  Governor,  rising.  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  wish 
to  see  me,  the  turnkey  will  let  me  know.  Good 
evening." 

He  said  no  more ;  but  passed  out. 

And  Harold  Fordyce  and  Leslie  were  left 
once  more  alone. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THF  WORK  OF  LOVE— THB  PALE  LiaHT  OF 
THE  H0ON--A  EAT  OF  HOPE--THE  WELL- 
KNOWN  VOICE— THE  ESCAPE— THE  AIB  OF 
FBBEDOH— THE  FLIGHT  OVEB  THE  HBATR 
—THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  FBSKCH  HOTTNTB- 
BANK— THE  S0BPICIOUB- LOOKING  COUPLE— 
THE  FLIGHT  THBOUGH  THE  DABK  NIGHT. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  once  more  left 
iJone,  they  commenced  their  labour. 

They  had  now  made  considerable  way,  and 
the  water  had  ceased  to  flow,  when,  all  at  once, 
the  earth  before  them  gave  way,  and  Harold 
Fordyce  fell  forward  almost  on  his  face. 

At  the  same  time  a  well-known  voice  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Ah  I  my  friends,  had  I  known  that  it  was 
you  working,  I  would  have  aided  you." 

It  was  the  Count  de  Beauville,  and  he  spoke 
in  very  decent  English. 

"  Ah  !  count,"  cried  the  armourer,  "  we  can 
now  set  to  work.  With  our  combined  efforts  it 
wlU  be  but  child's  play.  We  must  finish  it 
beforff  morning." 

"  How  did  you  ascertain  in  which  direction 
to  proceed  ?** 

"Oh,  readily,  by  assuring  myself  of  the 
angles ;  but  come,  let  us  proceed,  Have  you 
any  implement  to  work  with  7" 

"  Only  a  rusty  knife,  which  they  gave  me  to 
cut  my  bread  with ;  but  that  will  do." 

They  had,  in  cutting  through  the  earth,  come 
upon  the  angle  of  the  cell  where  the  count  was 
confined,  so  they  now  proceeded  in  a  straight- 
forward direction,  slanting,  of  course,  upwards. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  work. 

But  they  kept  to  it  with  a  will. 

Hour  after  hour  passed ;  but  they  did  not 
rest. 

Life  and  liberty  were  before  them  already,  as 
it  were,  looming  in  the  distance. 

Behind  them  was  death. 

At  length,  just  as  Harold,  by  a  more  vigorous 
thrust  than,  before,  made  a  deep  cut  in  the 
earth,  a  rush  of  clay  and  sand  came  down  upon 
their  heads. 

For  a  moment  they  were  half  blinded. 

But  in  another  moment  the  blessed  light  of 
the  pale  moon  fell  smilingly  on  their  faces,  and 
the  fresh  breezes  of  night  fanned  their  heated 
brows. 

"  We  are  free !"  cried  the  Count  de  Beauville. 
"  Let  us  hasten  away ;  and,  above  aU,  let  us  not 
speak,  or  we  might  be  overheard,  and  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  flight.  Follow  me,  for  I  know 
the  country  welL* 

Struggling  up  through  the  hole,  which  tHey 
had  made  larger  with  their  hands,  the  count 
passed  his  h^  along  the  earth  and  looked 
around  him. 

All  was  still. 
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SftTe  the  roBtUng  of  the  gentle  wind  there 

AB  no  aonnd  around  the  old  bnilding. 

« Glome,"  whlBpered  the  count,  p«aeing*out 
into  the  night. 

The  Tonng  Apprentice  and  the,  armourer  lost 
no  time  in  following. 

The  night  was  rery  beantiful. 

As  I  have  said,  pale  Luna  was  shedding  an 
unutterable  brilliancy  over  the  scene. 

The  country,  in  fact,  was  flooded  with  light, 
and  had  any  otke  suspected  that  there  could  be  a 
chance  eren  of  escape,  they  might,  by  gazing 
out  of  any  of  the  windows,  have  seen  the 
fugitives  plainly  as  they  fled  oyer  the  bright 
heath. 

But  no  one  had  the  least  suspicion,  and  they, 
therefore,  found  no  difficulty  in  making  their 
way  towards  the  spot  where  the  count  expected 
to  find  safety. 

After  proceeding  uninterruptedly  for  two 
hours,  the  dawn  having  now  begun  to  appear, 
they  came  upon  a  large  tent  pitched  upon  the 
edge  of  the  common. 

At  the  door  of  this  tent  stood  a  man  of  the 
commonest  and  lowest  French  type. 

His  short  nose  was  turned  up,  and  had  a  thick 
knob  at  the  end,  while  around  his  rough  head 
was  a  fillet  studded  with  glass  beads  to  imitate 
diamonds. 

His  dress  was  altogether  peculiar,  consisting 
of  short  trunk  hose,  tight*fitting  long  stockings 
and  shoes  ;  in  fact,  the  dress  of  a  mountebank. 

He  started  in  surprise  upon  seing  the  three 
cavaliers. 

But  his  look  of  surprise  soon  emerged  into  a 
smile. 

**  Ah  I  my  benefactor— my  good  friend,**  he 
cried,  dancing  about  in  the  most  extraordinary 
attitudes  before  the  count,  **  I  hope  I  see  you 
well.    You  are  an  early  visitor.*' 

*'  Tes,**  said  Beauville,  laughing,  *'  and  Ifancv 
that  I  shall  make  a  longer  stay  than  you  expect.^' 

«« And  these  gentlemen  also.?**  said  the  little 
man,  bowing  profoundly  to  thej^Toung  Appren- 
tice and  the  armourer. 

"  Yes,  and  these  gentlemen  also.  But  a  truce 
to  your  coartesy,  Soaralaohe.  We  are  in  great 
danger.    We  have  jast  escaped  from  prison  I*' 

'*  You  I  the  count,  in  prison  !" 

<<Aye,  as  sure  as  you  see  yonder  the  battle- 
ments of  Paris.  Yes,  we  have  escaped  from 
Yinoennes,  and  we  shall  soon  be  .'pursued.  You 
must  aid  us.** 

"In  every  way  in  my  power.*' 

**  Very  welL  In  the  first  place,  you  must  hide 
us  within  your  tents.  Do  you  intend  performing 
here  to  the  birds  ?** 

**No,  further  on,  nearer  Paris.  Let  us  ad- 
vance at  once.  My  daughter  is  nearly  dressed, 
and  we  can  proceed  to  our  destination,  and  pitch 
our  tents  before  we  are  perceived.'* 

"Be  it  so.  Hasten  then,**  cried  the  count, 
"  I  fear  that  ere  long  the  pursuit  for  us  will  be 
fast  and  furious.** 

In  a  few  moments,  there  iasued  from  the  ad'* 
joining  compartment  of  the  ragged  tent,  a  girl, 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  very  pretty  and  very 
curiously  dressed. 

"That's  my  daughter,*'  said  the  old   man, 
proudly,  as  he  pointed  to  the  new  comer.  "  Marie, 
make  your  bow  to  these  gentlemen.'* 
The  little  girl  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  smiled 


up  at  them,  prattling  merrily  too,  as  they  helped 
the  old  mountebank  Scsralache,  to  remove  the 
tent  poles. 

They  did  not  go  very  much  farther. 

About  half -a-mile  brought  them  to  an  open 
space  before  the  battlements,  where  the  mounte* 
bank  was  accustomed  to  exhibit  his  feats  when- 
ever he  paid  a  visit  to  that  quarter  of  Paris. 

Here  Scaralache  pitched  his  tent,  and  here  the 
three  fugitives  entered  and  concealed  themselves 
behind  the  ragged  screen  afforded  by  the  man's 
compartment. 

Hardly  had  they  done  so,  when  two  figures 
were  observed  approaching. 

They  were  those  of  a  man  and  a  woman. 

"  Ah !  sacre  T*  muttered  the  old  man,  in  a 
subdued  tone  of  rage.  "  Here  come  my 
rivals  I** 

"Who  are  they?** 

"  Paolo,  the  Italian  mountebank,  and  his 
wife.'* 

As  tliey  came  x^earer  and  pitched  their  tent 
close  to  the  spot  which  bad  been  selected  by 
Scaralache,  our  friends  could  see  what  they 
were  like. 

The  one  was  a  fierce-looking  Italian,  with  a 
heavy  moustache,  dressed  in  the  fantastic 
costume  of  his  country,  with  a  slouched  hat,  and 
large  rings  through  his  ears,  and  a  knife  stuck 
in  his  ample  girdle. 

His  wife,  although  attired  in  a  fanciful  dress, 
reaching  only  to  the  kness,  and  cut  down  very 
low  in  front,  was  no  longer  young. 

She  was  nearly  as  tall  as  her  husband,  with 
massive  shoulders,  muscular  arms,  and  large, 
powerful  legs,  which  looked  as  if  they  had 
walked  many  hundred  miles  since  their  youth. 

She  was  a  fine,  handsome  woman  yet,  how- 
ever, though  her  countenance  was  anything  but 
expressive  of  goodnature. 

"  They  are  a  strange  couple,**  said  Harold,  to 
the  old  man,  through  the  rent  in  the  old  blanket 
which  served  as  a  partition. 

"They  are,  indeed,  and  their  history  is 
stranger,  if  I  had  but  time  to  tell  it.  But  beware 
of  him ;  he  is  an  evil  man,  full  of  deceit  and 
treachery,  and  would  do  anything  to  ruin  me  if 
he  could  gain  a  louls  thereby." 

"Has  he  seen  us?'* 

"  I  think  not ;  I  trust  not.  But  keep  very 
close.  These  Italians  are  such  devils,  that  we 
may  be  on  the  brink  of  some  treachery  ere  we 
really  are  aware  of  it.  Here  come  the  market 
people  ;  now  then  for  business.*' 

Striking  a  tamborine,  and  bawling  loudly,  the 
old  mountebank  soon  attracted  a  crowd,  and  he 
and  his  little  daughter  began  their  games. 

To  do  the  old  fellow  justice,  he  was  very 
dever,  and  little  Marie  Scaralache  was  a  well- 
formed  and^tall  girl  of  her  age,  and  a  good 
dancer. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  best  endeavours  of  the 
Italian  and  his  wife,  nearly  all  the  small  coins 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  old  Frenchman. 

Dire  and  vengeful  were  the  looks  of  the 
Italian  and  his  partner  at  the  crowd  which  stood 
round  the  tent,  and  laughed  and  applauded  so 
well. 

Then  when  the  performances  were  over,  and 
the  evening  timecam^  on,  they  both  approached 
the  tent  of  their  rivaLj 
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"  Scaralacbe,"  said  the  Italian,  fiercely, "  yoti 
are  trying  to  ruin  me  1" 

**  I  am  not,"  replied  Scaralache,  with  a  smile. 
"  You  are  trying  to  ruin  me !" 

•*Yon  lie,  hypocrite,"  retnmed  the  Italian, 
fiercely;  "but  never  mind,  I  hare  you  in  my 
power,  and,  fear  not,  I  will  use  my  power  to  the 
utmost." 

The  mountebank  looked  into  his  face  with  a 
look  of  astonishment 

He  was  truly  bewildered  at  the  words  of  the 
Italian. 

Could  he  by  any  possibility  know  of  the  pre- 
sence in  his  tent  of  Harold  Fordyce  and  the 
armourer  7 

*<Tou  are  talking  like  a  madman,'*  said 
Scaralache,  polishing  his  tamborine. 

"  No,  I  am  not^"  cried  the  Italian,  ''  no,  I  am 
not;  I  am  speaking  truth.  Before  nightfall  I 
can  place  both  you  and  your  Iriends  whom  you 
have  concealed  here,  in  a  dungeen,  aye,  a 
stronger  one  than  the  one  from  which  they  haye 
so  lately  escaped.  Aye,  tremble ;  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  haye  died  in  peace,  than 
thus  risked  your  neck  and  cast  your  daughter 
on  the  world  for  strangers." 

Old  Scaralache  flung  himself  in  terror  on  his 
knees  as  the  Italian  said  these  words  solemnly, 
at  the  sama  time  pointing  downwards,  as  li 
indicating  the  grave  which  was  in  reserve  for 
him. 

"Oh!  mercy,"  he  cried,  "ye  would  not— 
could  not— be  so  cruel,  good  Paolo." 

The  Italian  smiled  grimly. 

"Since  when,"  he  said,  *<haye  I  been  good 
Paolo?" 

"  Always,  always ;  we  have  only  been  rivala— 
rivals  in  a  noble  profession.  Who  could  shame 
you  and  your  beautiful  wife  ?" 

"  A  truce  to  your  flattery,"  cried  the  Italian 
"  Upon  certain  conditions  your  friends  shall  be 
saved,  though  they  are  English,  and  I  like  not 
the  English." 

"Very  good,"  said  Scaralache,  rising;  "name 
your  terms." 

'•You  are  rich?" 

The  mountebank  raised  aloft  his  skinny  hands 
deprecatingly. 

"  Nay,  good  Paolo,"  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is 
no  time  for  jesting." 

**I  jest  not.  You  are  rich,  but  you  are  a 
miser.'* 

"  Yon  are  mad,  if  yon  do  not  joke.  I  have 
nothing." 

"  Let  it  be  so,  then,''  said  the  Italian;  "  if  you 
have  no  wealth,  it  is  useless  to  endeavour  to 
treat  with  you.  Yonder  are  the  guards.  I  will 
go  and  give  them  information." 

He  moved  away  as  if  to  leave  the  tent. 

The  old  mountebank,  however,  detained  him. 

♦'Nay,  then,"  he  said,  «I  will  give  yon 
money ;  at  least,  these  gentlemen  will.  How 
much  do  you  wish  ?" 

"A  hundred  goldpieces." 

"Good!"  cried  Harold  Fordyce,  advancing, 
"  Gtood  !  We  will  give  you  the  money,  if,  after 
dark,  you  will  bring  us  three  disguises  and  three 
horses  to  this  tent." 

The  Italian's  e^ts  glistened. 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  he  said.  "  I  will  go  and 
strike  my  tent,  and  pass  on  to  Paris  at  once. 
Ah  I  Giulia,"  he  added,  to  his  wife,  as  soon  as 


they  were  beyond  earshot,  "  this  will  be  a  good 
nighfs  work— a  hundred  golden  pieces  from  the 
English  traitors,  and  the  reward  also  from  the 
king.    Come,  Qiulia,  let  us  hasten  I" 

The  traitor's  wife  looked  up  with  a  smile  into 
his  eyes. 

"  And  you  will  buy  me  pretty  things,  and  let 
me  stay  in  Paris,  for  a  time,  like  a  lady  7"  she 
said. 

"  Yes,  Quelia,"  said  the  man  ;  "  but  to  get  the 
reward  we  must  be  very  discreet." 

"  How  mean  you,  Paolo  ?" 

"Why,  I  must  make  terms  with  the  authori- 
ties ;  I  shall  tell  them  that  at  ten  o'clock  to« 
night  the  French  spy  and  the  two  English 
traitors  will  pass  the  count's  house." 

"Yes." 

"  And  then,  at  half -past  nine,  I  will  take  them 
their  horses,  and  obtain  their  reward  first,  be- 
fore they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery." 

"  I  see,  now ;  Paolo,  you  always  were  so 
clever,*'  said  Guelia,  admiringly. 

Two  traitoia. 

The  Young  Apprentice  watched  them  as  thej 
took  up  their  tents,  and  passed  away  towards 
Paris. 

"  We  must  be  careful  of  them,'*  he  said,  "  they 
may  mean  mischief  even  now." 

"  I  fear  BO,  myself,"  said  ScaralAche  ;  "  bat  I 
will  keep  good  watch.** 

The  dusky  mantle  of  night  at  length  fell  over 
all  nature. 

Eagerly,  our  fugitives  looked  out  along  the 
road  towards  the  French  capital. 

At  length  a  church  clock  pealed  forth  the 
hour  of  nine. 

"The  time  and  the  person  will  soon  arrive, 
let  us  hope,'*  said  the  count. 

And  BO  they  did.    The  Italian  came  alone. 

"Now,"  said  the  wily  Italian,  "here  are  your 
horses.    Where  are  the  hundred  gold  coins  ?" 

"They are  here,"  said  Harold;  "take  them. 
Count  them,  and  cee  that  all  is  right.'* 

Paolo  did  so. 

"They  are  right,"  he  said,  with  glistening 
eyes,  as  he  placed  them  in  his  girdle.  "  There 
are  your  horses  i  and  there,"  he  added,  in 
thought,  "  are  awaiting  you,  those  who  will  soon 
convey  yo«  to  a  dungeon." 

He  had  reckoned  vnrongfully,  however,  in  this 
instance. 

In  another  moment  he  found  himself  seized 
from  behind. 

A  gag  was  placed  over  his  mouth,  his  legs  and 
his  arms  were  tied,  and  he  was  helpless. 

"  Now,  my  friend,"  said  the  Count  de  Beau- 
ville,  "  we  have  you  securely,  and  if  we  find  that 
you  have  deceived  us,  we  will  send  a  bullet 
through  your  head.  Come  my  friends,  let  us 
hasten." 

"Wo  are  all  ready,*'  said  Harold,  as  he 
slipped  some  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  twenty 
shillings  into  the  hand  of  old  Scaralache; 
''  oome,  which  is  the  nearest  route  ?" 

"  If  we  take  the  road  bv  my  house  we  shall 
arrive  quickly  at  a  point  where  we  can  obtain 
disguises^  and  make  with  all  speed  towards  the 
coast." 

At  the  words  "  the  road  by  my  h4msey"  the 
Italian  made  the  most  violent  oontortioiis  of  his 
face  and  body. 
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e  Those  words  sonnded  to  him  like  his  death 
wamnt. 

*  He  knew  well  that  it  was  at  this  point  that 
he  bad  told  the  soldlen  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  f  agitives. 

Bat  they  took  no  heed  of  him. 

They  attributed  all  his  wrigglings  and  contor- 
tions and  writhings  to  his  eagerness  to  escape, 
and  only  made  his  bonds  tighter,  in  spite  of  the 
gargling  attempts  he  made  at  artioolation. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  three  friends  bad 
taken  leave  of  the  old  moonfcebankand  his  little 
daughter,  and  were  speeding  away  along  the 
high  road,  little  dreaming  of  the  danger  that 
awaited  them— the  coant  bearing  before  him 
the  helpless  form  of  the  Italian. 

«  For  England  and  safety,"  was  the  thought  of 
Count  Beauville. 

"  For  England  and  Ettie,*'  was  the  thought  of 
both  the  Young  Apprentice  and  the  armourer. 

The  horses  which  the  Italian  had  procured  for 
them  were  really  good,  powerful  steeds,  and 
they  dashed  away  at  a  rattling  pace  along  the 
dark  road. 

For  three  miles  they  rushed  away  through  the 
night,  until,  arriying  at  the  part  where  they  could 
see  the  lights  in  the  old  Chateau  de  Beauville, 
the  count  suddenly  stopped. 

*'My  friends,"  he  said,  <*we  are  betrayed. 
We'll  silence  this  wretch's  tongue,  and  if  we 
find  that  he  has  betrayed  us  we  will  kill  huaou*' 

He  loosened  the  man's  gag,  still  keeping  a 
firm  hold  upon  his  throat. 

<'Now,"  he  said,  placing  the  sharp  oold  point 
of  his  knife  to  his  neck,  <<now  tell  me  what 
men  are  those  whose  glittering  armonr  we  can 
see  yonder?*' 

*'  The  King's  guards." 
"  '<  And  what  do  they  there;?" 

*'  They  are  waiting  for  yon.'' 

<*  And  how  knew  they  «e  wen  oomiag  F" 

<*  I  told  them." 

The  count  waited  for  no  nuure. 

In  an  instant  the  knife  was  pressed  into  the 
throat  of  the  traitor,  the  hundred  gold  pieces 
were  taken  from  his  purse,  and  the  dead  body 
was  flung  into  the  road. 

"  The  treacherous  wretch  is  dead,"  said  the 
count  quietly,  *'  let  us  fiy  this  way.  Follow  me." 

At  the  instant  they  started,  the  King's  guard 
followed  in  pursuit  with  fresh  horses,  and  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  road,  which  neither  the 
Toung  Apprentice  nor  the  armourer  posseased. 

**  That  accursed  dog  has  placed  us  now  in 
greater  peril  than  ever,"  said  theoonnt;  "\i 
they  catch  us  it  will  be  instant  death." 

CHAPTER   XVin. 

THE  BOATMAK  AND  THB  XTSTBBI0U8 
STRANQBS^THE  TBHPLB  OABDB3«8— THB 
WATCHBE— THB  UOHT  IN  THB  WINDOW— 
THE  BEIDAL  NIGHT— THE  TOUNO  WIFE 
AND  THE  OLD  HUSBAND— THB  JEALOUS 
HBNTINBL— THE  ATTACK— TDB  OOMBAT— 
THE  DBFIANCB— THB  BBVIVAL— THE  WED- 
DING GHAMBEB— THB  ABDUOTION— THE 
DISAFPOINTED   BEIDBGBOOM. 

"  Shall  we  have  a  moon  to-night,  ]>arril?" 

**  No,  sir,  there's  no  ebanoe  of  it.  Vbe  moon 
is  young  yet,  and  yonder  bank  of  elovda  creep- 
ing oyer  the  old  Temple  will  not  disperse  till  they 


feel  sunshine  battling  against  them, 
gire  way,  sir  ?'' 

«  Do  so." 

The  wherry  in  which  the  two  persons  were, 
who  had  exchanged  this  brief  conversation  to- 
gether, shot  through  the  dark  water  of  the 
Thames  and  reached  the  esplanade  on  the  river 
front  of  the  Temple  Garden,  close  by  White- 
friars. 

The  man  who  was  rowing  was  rather  a  sinister- 
looking  individual,  with  a  slouched  hat  drawn 
very  far  down  upon  his  brows. 

The  person,  or  gentleman,  as  we  may  call  him, 
for  his  dress  and  general  appointments  bespoke 
him  to  be  such,  who  sat  in  the  stern  of  the 
wherry,  was  enveloped  in  a  cloth  cloak  of  a  fine 
silken  texture. 

A  oouple  of  rich  bullion  tassels  strayed  from 
the  collar  of  it^  and  the  fawn-coloured  felt  hat 
that  ho  wore  was  graced  by  an  ostrich  feather 
that  danced  in  the  night  breeze  which  played  upon 
the  water. 

As  this  gentleman  moved  now  and  then,  his 
sword  olanked'against  the  seat  of  the  boat;  and 
once  as  his  cloak  blew  aside  from  the  effect  of  a 
gust  of  wind  that  came  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, sweeping  across  the  water,  a  very 
rich  costume  was  partially  exhibited  beneath 
it. 

" Sir,"  said  the  boatman,  "you  have  not  yet 
condesoended  to  say  where  I  am  to  have  the 
honour  of  taking  you.'* 

«  aood.'» 

«<But  sir,  ere  we  were  on  the  river,  you 
had  the  goodness  to  say  when  I  talked  of  the 
bad  state  of  Blaokfriars,  and  of  the  pirates  that 
plied  about  Whitef  rinrs,  that  we  should  not  have 
to  go  so  far,  and  that,  therefore,  we  need  not 
fear  them." 

"  Did  I  say  so,  Darvil  ?" 

••  Ton  did,  sir,  in  truth." 

"  Well,  then,  my  good  fellow,  pall  in  to  the 
Temple." 

**  The  Temple  stairs,  sir  7" 

"  No,  the  garden ;  it  is  just  about  high  water, 
is  it  not  r 

"Of  a  surety  it  is,  sir." 

"  Very  good,  then  it  will  be  no  great  feat  to 
step  from  the  boat  to  the  garden.  So,  giv«  way 
ana  be  sharp  about  it." 

"  Tour  worship  shall  be  obeyed." 

"Ah!  whatisthatr 

"Old  St.  Donstan's  striking  twelve,  noble 
sir." 

**  Twelve  t  Hnah  1  I  hear  something  else  1  be 
sUll." 

The  sound  of  gay  voices  oame  floating  over 
the  tree  tops  in  the  Temple  Oardens,  and  min- 
gling with  the  monotonous  ohime  of  the  clock 
of  St.  Dunstan*B  and  the  surging  sound  made 
by  the  night  air  on  the  surface  of  the  Thames. 

"  Quick,'*  cried  the  cavalier,  suddenly,  "  we 
shall  be  late." 

"We,  indeed  !*'  mattered  the  boatman,  as  he 
pulled  towards  the  low  stone  parapet  of  the 
Temple  Garden,  against  which  tne  tide  almost 
washed,  "we,  indeed  1  Tes,  I  suppose  you  are, 
for  I  am  in  no  sort  ol  hnrry,  I  can  tell  you." 

There  is  a  Urge  idass  of  people  who  most  have 
their  gmmble,  althoogh,  as  they  take  care  to 
have  it  all  to  themselves,  one  would  hardly 
think  it  could  be  very  gratifying. 
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The  waterman  wai  one  of  that  class,  and  he 
was  mnch  too  pradent  to  let  the  cavalier  in  the 
boat  hear  him  say  what  he  mattered. 

*<HaTe  yon  any  choice,  noble  sir,  where  yon 
landr 

<*  Kone,  none,  so  that  it  be  in  the  garden." 

"  Very  good,  sir ;  here  we  are ;"  as  he  sprung 
from  the  boat  and  stood  secarelvnpon  the  stone 
parapet  that  acts  ss  a  kind  of  screen  for  the 
gravel  paths  agfdnst  the  attacks  of  the  water. 

"  Capital,  Danril ;  you  have  done  your  duty 
well  from  Westminster ;  and  now  there  are  the 
gold  pieces  I  promised  yon.  Go,  and  remember 
that  a  wise  head  makes  a  still  tongue,  and  that 
nothing  in  the  world  is  so  dangerous  as  talking 
about  what  don't  concern  you.** 

The  slight  touch  with  his  well*gloved  hand 
that  the  cavalier  gave  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
added  point  and  poignancy  to  his  words,  and 
the  watermao,  as  he  pocketed  the  gold  that  was 
handed  to  him,  said, 

**  I  understand  your  worship ;  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  I  have  taken  your  noble  self  from 
the  little  marble  steps  at  Whitehall,  and 
landed  you  somewhere  hereabouts,  and  I  hope 
my  fidelity  has  been  well  proved,  noble  sir  ?'* 

**  It  has,  it  has ;  get  you  gone.*' 

The  waterman  pushed  off  his  boat,  and  the 
cavalier,  after  lingering  just  long  enough  to  see 
that  he  did  so,  went  at  a  rapid  pace  across  the 
broad  grass  plot  of  the  garden. 

The  night  was  not  quite  so  dark  that  you  could 
not  see  your  hand  before  your  face ;  but  still  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  a  dark  night, 
and  each  moment  the  darkness  was  upon  the  in- 
crease, for  the  wind  came  in  the  direction  over 
the  Temple  towards  the  river,  and  brought  with 
it  slowly,  but  surely,  a  dense  bank  of  clouds, 
that  for  the  last  half-hour  had  been  creeping 
over  the  whole  sky. 

The  waterman,  after  getting  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  pwapet  of  the  garden*  altered  his 
course,  and  went  with  the  stream  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  walk. 

Then  he  suddenly,  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  star- 
board oar,  shot  the  wherry  right  up  to  the  comer 
of  the  garden  and  secured  it  to  some  railings 
that   were    very    invitingly    there    for  the 

**  I  will  see  what  this  fellow  is  about,'*  said 
Darvil,  the  waterman,  <«  if  I  die  for  it.*' 

As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  from  the  boat  into  the 
garden,  and  walked  along  by  a  hedge  that  was 
close  at  hand. 

The  cavalier,  in  the  meantime,  made  his  way 
to  a  clump  of  trees  that  were  not  far  from  an  old 
mansion  with  bow  windows,  the  whole  of  which 
were  rather  gaily  lighted  up.  From  that  house 
came  the  sound  of  music  and  of  meny  voices^ 
and  it  was  quite  clear  that  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  merry  making  was  taking  place 
in  it. 

*<  Ha !  ha  1**  cried  the  cavalier,  '<  Sir  Henry 
Baaingt  is  already  preparing  for  his  wedding,  I 
presume  ;  he  fancies  she  will  readily  become  his 
bride,  and  that  the  protection  of  his  name  is  all 
she  requires.  Ob,  Alida,  Alida,  why  are  yon 
so  beautiful?  If  it  were  not  for  the  jealousy 
which  devours  me  when  I  f anoy  yon  the  wife  of 
another,  I  oould  allow  you  at  once  to  beoome  the 
wife  of  this  man,  and  live  myself  in  wealth  for 
the  rest  of  my  existence." 


He  stopped  for  a  moment. 

"  No,  no,**  he  added,  "  no,  no  ;  it  is  madness 
to  think  of  it.  She  must  not,  cannot  be  the  wife 
of  another.  For  years  and  years  I  have  gazed 
upon  her  splendid  charms— for  years  and  years 
I  have  hoped  and  longed  for  the  moment  when 
she  would  be  my  own ;  and  now,  after  my  terrible 
dangers,  my  wonderful  escapes  from  death,  how 
can  I  tlidnk,  without  horror  and  rage,  of  the  fact 
of  her  yielding  herself  to  another  man  f  No, 
no,  it  shall  not  be.  Oh  1  hateful  fate,  Alicia, 
that  prevents  Leicester  from  entering  this  house 
where  these  lights  and  songs  and  music  might 
mean  the  celebration  of  your  wedding,  for  aught 
I  could  know.*' 

Again  and  again  he  walked  up  and  down,  this 
man  of  fierce  passions  and  many  crimes. 

Then  at  last  a  clock  struck. 

<"  Ha !  it  is  the  hour,"  he  cried  ;  "  it  is  time 
now  ;  and  yet  my  heart  beats  with  strange 
emotion.  What  can  it  mean  ?  What  can  it 
portend  ?  Oh  I  Heaven,  if  it  does  portend  evil, 
let  not  that  evil  be  the  faithlessness  of  Alicia. 
Crimes,  I  have  done  many,  and  black  ;  but 
that  misfortune  would  make  me  regret  that 
I  breathe  the  breath  of  life.** 

The  cavalier  now,  after  some  rummaging  in 
his  pockets,  found  a  small  silver  whistle,  which 
he  cautiouidy  sounded  thrice,  and  then  a  voice 
above  his  head  said, 

''LordLeioester!'* 

"  Hush,  villain,  how  came  you  there  ?'* 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,  my  lord." 

<<  Waiting  for  me  in  a  tree  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Silence,  fool ;  cannot  you  speak  to  me  with- 
out my  lording  me  each  moment  ?  I  would  not 
have  Uie  very  air  of  this  place  know  I  am  here." 

<*  Yes,  mv  lord— I  beg  pardon,  I  must  say  it 
again— and  here  I  am,  sir,  at  your  service.** 

The  man  who  thus  spoke  descended  from  the 
tree,  and  after  giving  himself  a  shake  to  settle 
his  apparel,  made  a  low  bow  to  Lord  Leicester, 
who  stood  before  him. 

**  Well,  knave,*'  said  Leicester,  «  what  news  ?" 

"  How  is  the  king,  my  lord  ?'* 

«Whatr 

"  I  only  asked  how  his  most  gracious  majesty 
Charles  11.  was  since  his  flight  to  France.*' 

«*  Are  yon  mad?** 

**  Oh  dear  no,  my  lord ;  I  hope  not.  But  how 
is  the  king?** 

Lord  Ldcester  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

Then  he  said, 

«The  king  is  well.  But  now  that  I  have 
satisfied  yon  upon  that  point,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  that  which  I  came  to  learn  ?*' 

•*  I  will,  my  lord.    Now '* 

"  Curses  on  you ;  don't  begin  a  long-winded 
stoiy  now,  while  time  is  evei^hing  to  me.** 

**  I  will  not,  my  lord.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
Alicia,  the  suppoied  daughter  of  Frank  Leslie, 
the  armourer,  was  married  this  day  in  the  Temple 
Church  to  Sir  Henry  Hastings.** 

••Married!** 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am  right ;  if  there's  any  truth  in 
public  rumour  the  lady  has  waited  eighteen 
months  for  you,  and  cannot  be  blamed  if  she  has 
at  last  consented  to  beoome  the  wife  of  another. 
The  marriage  is  celebrated,  and  the  feast  is 
nearlv  over ;  the  minstrels  are  playing  their  last^ 
and  the  guests  are  thinking  of  going.** 
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''And  the  bride  r 

**  1b  in  her  chamber." 

*<  And  Sir  Henry,  he  lies  or  tita  doling  under 
the  infloence  of  the  dragged  wine,  I  rappoee  V* 

*«No.*» 

"Not" 

«  He  declined  drinking|ik*' 

<<Blacklookr 

"My  lord." 

"  If  you  have  played  me  fal§e ** 

"Which  I  have  noC* 

«*  Well,  well ;  go  on,  go  on/' 

<<  The  bridal  chamber  overlooki  yonder  spot, 
where  you  can  dimly  see  a  cypreas  tree.** 

«  Ah  1  the  window  there  with  the  light  t*' 

**  No,  it  ia  one  aboTO  it ;  there  is  no  Ught  in  it 
yet.    Tee,  there  ia  ;  behold  T* 

A  flaah  of  light  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
houae  taddenly  ulumined  a  large  square  window, 
with  a  bAleouT  attached  to  it,  which  was 
covered  with  plants  and  flowers. 

<<  That  is  the  room,  my  lord.** 

"Tes,  yes ;  and  the  shadow  I  see  llMre  is  th« 
shadow  of  the  fair  Alicia,  is  it  not  P'' 

"It  is,  I  think." 

"  Beautiful  being  {  can  I  liye  and  think  that 
you  are  to  besacrified  tosuch  aman  as  Hastingsf 
Ko,  no ;  forbid  it,  love— forbid  it,  Heayen  1** 

"Heayen,  mj  lord,  will  not  intetee  ia  uy 
of  your  affairs.'* 

"  Hold  your  tongue ;  tell  me  what  other  aar- 
VPgements  you  hare  made  in  the  matter  V* 

"  To  the  balcony,  outside  that  window,  there 
are  affixed  the  silken  cords,  forming  tiM  top  of  a 
rope  ladder,  which  lie  coiled  up  in  the  balcony, 
and  only  has  to  be  let  down  fkom.  abofis  when  it 
will  comfortably  reach  the  ground.*' 

"Good;  goon," 

"Under  the  archway,  at  WhitefiiaiB,  is  a 
coach ;  but  that  your  lordship  knows  about." 

<*Ido;  gbon.*^ 

"  X  hare  no  more  to  say ;  but  that  I,  of  oourse, 
wish  your  lordship  all  the  eucoess  that  can  be 
yours  in  this  litue  enterprise,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  forget  your  promise  to  me  as  regards 
a  situation  in  your  household ;  for,  whether  Sir 
Henry  Hastings  suspect  me  or  not  of  aiding  yon 
in  this  matter,  I  should  not  like  to  stay  with  him 
after  it.  I  am  always  expecting  that  he  will 
find  me  out  to  be  one  of  the  outcasts  of  Alsatia, 
and  four  friend." 

'^Belynponme;  you  know,  or  you  ought  to 
know,  that  I  stand  so  well  with  the  king,  that 
I  can  do  anything  I  please,  so  consider  your 
fortune  as  made ;  at  least,  if  we  fly  safely  to 
France." 

"I  will,  sir.  Ah  I  step  aside ;  the  guests^  I 
think,  are  beginning  to  go,  and  the  muale  has 
ceased ;  but  what  to  make  of  Sir  Henry  Hastings 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  know  not  There  has 
seemed  to  be  a  settled  gloom  upon  him  for  the 
whole  day,  and  he  looks  as  unlike  a  married  man 
upon  the  day  of  his  wedding  as  any  one  well 
can.  Then  there  is  that  wild  scamp  of  a  fellow, 
Ohangeling,  who,  from  a  rascally  apprentice^ 
now  pretends  to  be  her  cousin." 

"Ah!  is  he  here  r* 

"HeiB,**saidaYoioe. 

Then,  from  the  shadow  of  a  neighbouring  tree, 
there  stepped  forth  a  oaTslier. 

"  I  am  here,"  repeated  he ;  "  and,  as  I  sus- 


pected, that  false  knare  Blacklock  has  followed 
me  to  this  spot." 

"  And  what  then  f  *'  asked  Leicester. 

"  Simply  that  I  have  orerheard  the  conference 
between  you  and  him." 

"  I  am  a  dead  man,"  said  Bladdock. 

"  The  deyll  I"  said  Leicester. 

"  Tea,  Leicester,"  said  the  young  man, ."  he  is 
indeed  akin  to  a  devil  who  would  embark  in 
the  enterprise  that  you  have  mixed  yourself  up 
in.  Bascal  I  thief  1  dishonourable  wretch  1  I 
know  you." 

"  This  to  me  ?" 

"  Ah  1  sir,  and  much  more.  Draw  and  defend 
yourself,  'caitiff  that  you  are  1  I  feel  that  I  de- 
mean myself  by  crossing  my  sword  against 
yours ;  but  if  I  do  not  you  will  fly." 

As  ha  spoke,  the  young  man  drew  his  rapier, 
which  flsshed  like  a  stream  of  light  in  the 
night  air  as  it  caught  a  ray  from  the  window  of 
the  bridal  chamber,  which  appeared  now  to  be 
the  moat  fully  illuminated,  room  in  the  whole 
houie. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

ma  DTTaii^THa  death  of  a  traitob— lobd 
LuoasTaa's  Bosaica  of  yillamt— thb 
DauGMiaD  wiNa. 

Lord  LaxoBsrsB  let  his  cloak  fall  from  his 
shoulders,  and  divested  his  face  from  a  half 
mask  that  was  upon  it,  and  with  great  apparent 
ooolness  he  drew  his  sword. 

<<  Your  name  is  Changeling  ?"  he  said. 

« I  am  he." 

*'  Ah  I  the  nepheir  of  the  old  rebel.  Sir 
Robert  of  that  name.  Well,  it  is  good  service 
to  the  king.    Come  on,  sir.'* 

*■  Ko^  no  I"  cried  Blacklock.  "  Gentlemen,  do 
not  I* 

The  swords  rung  together  ;wlth  a  dsshing 
sound,  and  then  Blacklock  became  too  deeply 
intereated  in  the  issue  of  the  combat  to  say 
another  word ;  but  he  stood  contorting  his 
body  to  the  motions  of  the  combatants^  and 
scarcely  daring  to  breathe  lest  it  should  inter- 
fere with  his  perception  of  what  was  going  on. 

"  Ah  1"  cried  Leicester,  as  he,  suddenly,  after 
an  awful  lunge^  slipped  upon  the  dftmp  grass, 
and  nearly  fell. 

"  Have  at  your  false  heart  V*  cried  his  young 
antagonist. 

And  in  a  moment,  his  sword-hilt  struck 
against  the  ohest  of  Lord  Leicester,  who  fell 
back  with  a  deep  groan. 

"  So  perish  as  great  a  rascal  as  ever  drew  the 
breath  of  life,*'  said  young  Changeling. 

At  the  moment  that  he  spoke,  he  reoeived  a 
blow  upon  the  back  of  tiie  head  which  nearly 
stunned  him ;  but  he  staggered  over  the  body  of 
Leicester,  and,  taming  rimidly,  he  saw  Black- 
lock  with  a  long  billet  of  wood  in  his  hands, 
About  to  repeat  the  blow. 

"  Ah  I  assassin !"  cried  the  young  man.  "  Take 
your  rewatd  f* 

Sprinffing  back  again  over  Leiceater's  body, 
Cbangeliag,  with  one  plunge  of  his  sword,  ran 
Blacklock  right  through  his  body. 

"  Oh  1  heavens  1  Help  t  Oh !  mercy  t  devils  1" 

The  rascal  f ell  to  the  ground,  rolling  over 
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and  grasping  the  earth  with  hit  convoliecl  hands 
for  a  few  moments. 

And  then  all  was  stiU. 

'<  Hilloa  I  *  said  a  roioe,  from  a  window  of  the 
house,  and  a  head  was  projected  with  a  torch. 

'*  What  18  all  this  in  the  Temple  Gardan  ? 
Watch— watch— watch  I  I  say.   Hilloa  I" 

**l  am  here,  sir/'  said  Changeling.  «I  am 
here." 

•*Bupert?" 

*'  Yes,  Sir  Henry.  Oh  I  sir,  I  have  saoh  a  tale 
totelL    Where  is  Alicia?'* 

"  She  is  in  her  ehambar." 

**  I  thank  HeaTen," 

*<  Amen,  m  j  good  Rupert,  amen  ,•  bat  I  thought 
I  heard  the  dash  of  swords." 

"  Yon  did,  sir.  I  wUl  tell  yon  all— I  will  oome 
in  at  onoe,  and  yon  most  advise  me  what  to  do. 
Are  the  gnests  gone  P'* 

<<Yes,  Rnpert,  the  last  has  jnst  left  by  the 
front  of  the  honse.  Oome  in,  my  good  youth  { 
Margaret  is  with  your  consin,  and  w«  have 
time  to  say  a  few  words  together.  Oome  in— 
oome  in,  and  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that  brawl  r  I  thonght  all  wonld  go  on  hiqppily 
on  snch  a  night  as  this." 

"It  ought  to  be,  sir,*'  saii  the  young  man, 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure. 

The  young  man  entered  the  house  again  by 
the  window  on  the  ground  floor,  which  opened 
upon  the  garden* 

The  moment  he  was  fairly  gone,  Leicester  rose 
to  his  feet  and  gave  himself  a  shake. 

''  Rather  a  lucky  escape  that,'*  he  said;  **  the 
fellow's  rapier  passed  as  nearly  as  possible  under 
my  arm,  taking  ti  shred  of  my  doublet  and  a 
small  portion  of  my  skin  along  with  it.  Well- 
well,  since  Alicia,  for  whom  I  have  again  and 
again  dyed  my  hands  in  blood,  has  thought 
proper  to  deceiye  me,  I  will  puniih  her  in  my 
own  way.  Ha,  ha  I  When  the  old  fool  comes  to 
▼isit  his  yonng  and  charming  bride,  he  will  find 
her  gone,  and  all  bis  dreams  of  Ioto  in  vain.  But 
stay ;  to  accomplish  my  object,  which  will  now 
be  against  her  will,  I  must  adopt  some  dis- 
gnise." 

He  looked  round  him,  and  his  eyes  caught 
Bight  of  Blacklock. 

«  Poor  wretch  I"  he  muttered, «  he  has  suffered 
in  my  serrice  ;  but  he  can  serve  me  yet.  He 
has,  I'm  well  aware,  in  his  ample  pockets,  a 
wig  and  false  moustache  and  beard,  which  he 
used  to  avoid  recognition  when  engaged  in 
certain  adventures.  I  will  search  him  and  see 
if  my  conjectures  are  true.  I  will  carry  off  my 
fair  one,  even  if  it  be  from  her  bridal  bed.'* 

A  short  search  within  the  pockets  of  the 
Alsatian  enabled  him  to  disoover  a  huge  tawny 
beard,  a  moustache  of  the  same  oolour,  and  a 
wig  also^  which  he  carefully  adjusted  upon  his 
head. 

Leioester,  upon  this,  made  his  way  towards 
the  bouse,  and  creeping  close  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows, that  opened  upon  the  garden,  he  listened 
intently  to  hear  if  any  sound  within  would  give 
him  notice  that  the  room,  that  that  window  was 
connected  with,  were  vacant  or  not. 

The  blind  was  dra^n  down  on  the  inside,  so 
that  he  felt  a  little  pnszled  upon  the  subject. 

After  a  few  moments  of  intense  listening,  he 
considered  that  he  must  be  right  in  the  suppo- 


sition that  the  room  was  empty,  and  with  a 
confident  nod  of  his  head,  he  said, 

''It's  all  right,  I  do  think.  Now,  it  wUl  yet 
go  hard  if  I  do  not  obtain  possession  of  this 
young  beauty.  I  believe  that  if  I  can  but  pass 
old  Sir  Henry  on  the  stairs,  I  am  safe,  and  she 
is  safe  too,  or  there  is  no  wit  left  in  this  brain. 
We  shall  see — we  shall  see.'* 

With  great  dexterity  he  took  out  a  pane  of 
glass  from  the  window,  and  then  inserting  his 
hand  at  the  opening,  he  drew  up  the  blind  of 
the  sash  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  see  if  the 
ooast  was  clear,  and  such  in  truth  being  the 
case,  he  undid  the  simple  fastening  of  the  win- 
dow, and  lightly  sprang  into  the  room* 

"  All  dark,"  he  said,  in  a  whUper.  *<  I  wonder 
now,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  gallant  and 
chivalrous,  where  I  am  in  the  house  ?  Well,  well, 
the  stairs  cannot  be  far  off,  I  take  it.  Let  me  see. 
The  Uttle  phial  with  the  narootie.  Ah  1  yes,  I 
have  it  here ;  and  if  old  Wisard,  as  they  oill 
him,  has  not  lied  meet  ttnmeroifully  about  it, 
why  it  will  answer  the  purpose  nicely*  Ouises  I 
What's  thatr* 

In  making  his  way  aoroas  the  room  with  great 
eare,  as  he  intended,  Leioester  run  against  the 
oomer  of  a  table,  and  a  oraih  of  glass  upon  it 
sufficiently  testified  to  the  fact  tbKt  sotteikhiAg 
was  broken. 

"Now,  this  will  cut  both  ways,**  muttered 
Leioester.  <*  If  it  gives  an  alarm  it  will  let  me 
know  exactly  where  I  am,  and  who  in  the  house 
is  most  upon  the  alert,  and  if  it  don't— why,  the 
devil  I" 

Leicester  had  jntt  time  to  step  behind  what 
he  thonght  was  an  open  door,  but  which  in 
reality  was  one  leaf  of  a  tall  screen  that  was  in 
the  corner  oi  the  room,  when  the  door  of  the 
apartment  was  opened,  and  a  woman  appeared 
with  a  light. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  she  said,  as  she  held  up  the 
light,  so  that  it  cast  a  tolerable  radiance  over 
the  room.    "  Who  is  there  ?'* 

Leicester  was  silent. 

"Curse  that  cat." 

"  Amen,"  thonght  Leioester. 

The  woman  went  to  the  window  and  closed  it 
rather  impatiently,  and  then  left  the  room  again, 
slamming  the  door  noisily  as  she  went,  and  leav- 
ing Leicester  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  darkness 
that  was  doubly  intense  in  comparison  with  the 
light  that  just  a  moment  before  flashed  in  his 
eyes. 

**  A  narrow  escape,"  he  said,  as  he  emerged 
from  behind  the  screen.  "  A  very  narrow  escape, 
by  Jove.  I'm  in  luck's  way  to  night,  it  the 
constantly  being  in  great  jeopardy  and  then 
getting  out  of  it  again  be  considered  as  such." 

Leioester  had,  however,  gained  one  great 
advantage  from  this  little  circumstance  of  the 
room  having  been  entered  by  some  one  with  a 
light.  He  had  been  able  to  see  exactly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  room,  by  which  he  might  leave  it, 
and  of  the  various  artioles  of  furniture  which  it 
contained. 

It  seemed»  by  the  disposition  of  decanters  and 
glasses,  and  plates  of  rare  fruit  and  oonfections 
upon  the  table  in  the  centre  of  that  department, 
that  it  had  been  used  as  a  refreshment  room  for 
the  wedding  gnests,  and  henoe  was  it  that 
ooming  against  the  table  accidentally  as  he  had 
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done,  Leicester  had  vpaet  some  of  its  nnineroiis 
contents. 

Creeping  now  towards  the  door  of  the  room, 
he  opened  it  a  little  way,  and  projecting  his 
head  into  the  corridor  beyond  ft,  he  listened 
intenUy.  ' 

The  murmnr  of  voices  came  npon  his  ears. 

"Humph,"  he  mattered,  "this  is  a  comical 
wedding,  I  must  say.  The  bridegroom  don't 
seem  to  be  very  impatient.  I  would  give  some- 
thing to  hear  what  this  piece  of  ice,  old  Sir 
Henry,  is  saying.  But  what  a  grief  and  a  pi^ 
it  is  that  he  is  saying  anything  at  all,  for  if  that 
rascal  Blacklock— who,  the  Lord  be  thanked 
always,  as  the  Puritans  say,  is  now  no  more — 
had  done  his  duty,  the  drugged  wine  would  have 
stopped  the  tongue  of  the  old  fool ;  but  there  he 
is,  chattering  away  to  that  young  Rupert,  I'll  be 
bound.  Well,  well ;  if  we  can't  do  what  we 
would  in  this  world  we  must  do  what  we  can. 
Let  me  think  now ;  let  me  think.  Hem,  I 
have  it.  A  bold  stroke  for  a  bride  this,  but 
IwiUtnrit."  ' 

Lord  Leicester  slunk  back  into  the  room  again, 
that  he  had,  during  the  progress  of  his  muttered 
soliloquy  left  to  the  extent  of  a  few  paces,  and 
with  great  care  he  felt  over  the  table  tiU  he  eot 
holdofaglasa. 

"Good  I"  he  said. 

Then,  touching  the  different  articles  as  they 
came  in  his  way,  and  more  than  once  getting 
his  fingers  into  some  sweetmeats  or  preserves, 
from  which  he  had  a  difficulty  in  disentangling 
them,  and  which  induced  him  to  utter  divers 
profane  oaths,  he  at  last  got  hold  of  a  decanter, 

"  I  wonder  what  is  in  this  decanter,*'  he  said. 
"It  feels  full  enough.  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  takmg  some  of  your  burgundy.  Sir  Henry,  if 
you  please."  *" 

It  was  easier  to  turn  the  neck  of  the  bottle  up- 
tohis  mouth  than  to  fill  a  glass  in  the  dark,  so 
Leicester  took  a  tolerable  draught  of  the  wine. 

"  By  jove  1"  he  said,  «  the  king  has  not  finer 
m  his  cellar.  This  wiU  do.  Aye,  this  will  do. 
Now,  my  dearest  Alicia,  you  will  be  rather  a 
deepy  beauty  for  a  time ;  but  still,  yon  will,  I 
hope,  awaken  to  know  you  are  with  one  who  can 
appreciate  vour  charms  better  than  the  icy  old 
Templar,  who  is  chattering  away  upon  his  old 
stairs  with  Ohangeliog,  while  his  bride  awaits 
mm  in  her  chamber.  Ha,  ha  I  that's  good— that's 
devilish  good !»' 

Leicester  poured  some  of  the  wine  from  the 
decanter  into  a  glass  he  had  got  possession  of, 
and  then,  holding  it  as  steady  as  he  could  in  the 
dark,  he  made  his  way  again  over  to  the  door  of 
the  room. 

"  If  I  could  but  get  light  enough  now,"  he 
said,  "to  put  a  few  drops  of  the  narcotic  into 
Uie  glass  of  wine,  it  would  be  just  the  thing.  I 
don  t  wish  to  give  her  an  over  dose,  so  I  am 
afraid  to  attempt  it  in  the  dark.  Ah,  that 
will  do." 

Some  one  was  evidently  coming  down  the 
staucase  of  the  house  with  a  light,  for  in  broad 
flashes  it  lit  up  the  hall  in  which  Leicester  was, 
who,  with  all  the  coolness  in  the  world,  as  though 
he  were  in  no  fear  of  danger,  and  by  no  means 
trespassing  in  any  one's  house,  took  a  little  phial 
from  his  pocket,  and  from  it  dropped  three  drops 
of  rather  a  thick  fluid  into  the  glass  of  wine. 
Having  both  his  hands  occupied,  he  had  taken 


out  the  cork  from  the  phial  with  his  teeth,  and 
he  had  replaced  it  in  the  same  way,  and  then 
returned  it  to  his  pocket. 

A  glanoe  then  in  the  direction  of  the  stair- 
case, let  him  see  that  the  person  descending  to 
the  hall  was  a  middle-aged  looking  female,  who 
was  shaking  her  head  and  looking  fuller  of  grief 
than  joy. 

"  Ah,*'  said  Leicester,  as  he  cautiously  drew 
back  into  the  room  again,  **that  is  Margaret, 
the  old  advocate's  housekeeper.  What  is  the 
matter  with  her,  I  wonder,  now  V* 

Mistress  Margaret  crossed  the  hall,  shaking 
her  head  as  she  did  so,  and  sighing  seriously. 
The  wind  waved  her  light  to  and  fro,  and  made 
a  gigantic  shadow  of  herself  dance  npon  the 
walls. 

The  house  of  Sir  Henry  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  ancient  in  the  Temple.  The  ceilings 
were  all  adorned  by  has  reliefs,  and  the  walls 
were  painted  in  the  highest  style  of  life  at  the 
period. 

The  space  that  the  house  occupied  was  very 
great  indeed,  and  the  grand  staircase,  as  it  was 
called,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  of  smaller 
dimensions,  was  very  elegant,  with  its 
elaborately-carved  balustrades. 

Mistress  Margaret,  the  confidential  attendant 
and  housekeeper  to  Sir  Henry,  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  room,  from  which  there  came  the 
murmur  of  conversation,  but  it  was  not  to  listen 
to  what  her  master,  or  the  young  Bupert,  the 
cousin  of  the  brides  was  saying.  On  the  con- 
trary :  she  tapped  at  once  at  the  door,  and  then 
the  murmur  of  voices  ceased. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  olear,  stern  voice. 

Margaret  opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
room. 

Before  she  uttered  a  word  she  closed  it 
again  so  that  the  eager  Leicester,  who^  in  de- 
fiance of  being  seen,  projected  his  head  out  of 
the  room  in  which  he  was  comparatively  safe, 
did  not  hear  a  word. 

"  Confound  the  old  cat,"  he  muttered,  **  why 
did  she  not  out  with  her  say  at  once  if  she  has 
one  ?  Well,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  now.  Cupid, 
Venus,  and  all  the  mythology  that  have  any tMng 
to  do  with  loves  and  escapades,  assist  me  now." 

Leicester,  light  of  foot,  and  eager  to  reach  the 
upper  floor  of  the  house,  went  up  the  grand 
staircase  at  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  soon  came 
to  a  long  corridor  that  was  dimly  lighted  by  a 
lamp  upon  a  bracket  in  one  comer  of  it. 

The  walls  of  this  corridor  were  hung  with 
pictures  of  grave  and  sage  looking  old  lawyers, 
some  in  the  flowing  robes  of  judicial  office,  and 
others  in  the  more  scanty  and  sombre  garments 
of  the  advocate. 

One  or  two  warriors,  in  half -mail,  and  some 
sweet  faces  from  the  pencil  of  Lely,  came  out 
in  strong  relief  from  the  quiet,  sombre  aspect  of 
the  portraits. 

A  small  table  stood  close  to  one  of  the  room 
doors  that  opened  from  the  corridor,  and  npon 
that  table  was  a  vase  filled  with  flowers  of 
varied  hues. 

Leicester  gave  a  nod  with  his  head,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  I  am  all  right,  now,'*  and  then  he 
tripped  boldly  to  the  door  of  the  room,  or  suite 
of  rooms  rather,  for  such  they  were. 

As  he  approached  it,  a  strauge  tapping  sound 
came  npon  his  ears,  as  if  some  one  were  tarn- 
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periog  with  the  wainscot  walls  of  the  old  bouse ; 
bat  he  had  no  time  even  for  conjectares  m  to 
what  it  coold  possibly  mean,  but  applying  his 
ear  to  the  panel  of  the  door,  he  listened  intently. 

Not  a  sound  oame  upon  his  senses,  and  in 
some  alarm,  lest  there  might  be  a  mistake  after 
all,  he  tapped  g«ntly  at  the  door. 

There  was  a  mstliDg  movement  within  the 
room,  and  the  door  was  thro?m  open. 

Alicia,  then  the  wife  of  a  few  hours  only, 
stood  in  her  bridal  dress  upon  che  threshold  of 
the  chamber. 

Alicia  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  fresh  as  a 
'rosebud,  and  beautiful  as  an  angel. 

Her  dress  was  of  white  satin,  and  in  her 
hands  she  held  a  silver  chaplet  of  vine  leaves, 
which  had  been  the  only  ornament  she  wore  in 
her  hair. 

The  disguised  Leicester  slowly  dropped  upon 
one  knee,  and  holding  up  the  glass  of  drugged 
wine,  he  said, 

'*  Sir  Henry,  who  is  one  of  my  best  and  oldest 
friends,  desires  me  to  express  to  you  his  regret 
that  it  will  be  some  short  time  before  he  can 
wait  upon  you,  but  begs,  if  you  would  do  him  a 
grateful  favour,  that  you  would  partake  of  this 
glass  of  wine.** 

"  Sir,  I  know  you  not.** 

**  No,  my  lady,  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Sir 
Henry's,  and  hope  to  be  a  new  one  of  his 
lady's.'* 

"  Your  voice  seems ** 

"  Familiar  to  yon,  I  daresay.  It  is  a  common 
enough  voice,  lady.  Shall  I  say  to  Sir  Henry 
that  you  will  take  the  wine  he  sends  you  ?** 

"  Certainly,  sir,  and  you  may  add  that  perhaps 
his  attendant,  Margaret,  would  have  been  a 
more  fitting  messenger  of  his  wish.'* 

**  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  but -but '* 

**  What  more  have  you  to  say,  sir  V* 

"  Only  that  Sir  Qeory  has  laid  a  wager/* 

"A  what,  sir?" 

"A  simple,  and  perhaps,  a  silly  wager,  that 
although  you  might  be  repugnant  to  doing  so, 
you  would  drink  the  wine  that  ho  now  sends 
you,  with  his  love,  and  requests  that  you  would 
do  so." 

"The  wager  is  with  you,'siri?" 

"  Oh,  madam,  I ^'JM 

**  Enough,  sir ;  I  now  comprehend  the  reason 
why  yon  are  the  cupbearer  in  this  instance.  Ton 
can  tell  Sir  Henry,  that  notwithstanding  the 
task  that  subjects  me  to  this  trial,  he  has 
won  his  wager." 

As  she  spoke,  she  drank  the  wine,  and  then 
dropped  the  glass  to  the  floor,  as  she  placed  her 
hand  to  her  brow  and  staggered  a  pace  or  two 
into  the  chamber. 

"  Oh,  Heavens  I" 

Leicester  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Ton  are  indisposed,  madam — ^you  feel  a  con- 
fusion in  the  brain,  a  kind  of— of — — *' 

••  Oh,  what  is  this  f  Death— death— " 

Leicester  made  a  dart  forward,  and  was  just 
in  time  to  save  her  from  falling  by  catching  her 
in  his  arms. 

•«Helpl**  she  said,  faintly.  "Help I  Oh  I 
Heavens  I  Husband  I— uncle  I— Bnpert  1  Oh  I 
Bupert,  where  are  you  ?'* 

"  Lady  Alicia,  lovely  and  accomplished  being. 
Ah  1  she  droops  ;  yes,  she  no  longer  hears  me.  By 
jovel   the  old  wizard's  potion  has  done  the 


work  quickly.  But  I  tremble  at  the  idea 
that  I  may  have  given  her  an  over-dose  1  How 
pale  she  is,  and  yet  how  beautiful  1  —how  more 
than  beautiful  I  Alicia,  you  are  mine,  and  mine 
only.  Oh  I  what  joy  I  Ha,  ha  I  From  here 
we  must  away,  charming  Alicia  I" 

He  placed  her  gently  upon  a  couch  in  the 
room,  and  then  ran  to  the  window,  and  flinging 
it  epen,  for  it  was  a  French  casement,  he  wss  in 
the  act  of  stepping  out  on  to  the  balcony,  when 
he  drew  back,  and  in  a  voice  of  undissembled 
chagrin,  cried, 

**  This  is  not  the  room  1  How  is  this  7  That  is 
not  the  balcony.  There  is  no  rope  ladder  there. 
Confound  it  1  Aye,  stop  a  bit.  There  is  a  door. 
It  is  the  next  room,  perhaps.  To  be  tuie — to  be 
sure.  Ha,  ha  I  this  is  not  the  chamber  at  all. 
It  is  here— here,  of  course." 

Leicester  darted  into  an  adjoining  room,  which 
was  flttcd  up  with  great  taste  and  magnificence 
as  a  sleeping  chamlMV. 

Vases  full  of  flowers  were  scattered  about  th« 
plaoe. 

Upon  the  toilette  table  were  magnificent 
jewels,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  tronsiean 
of  the  young  bride. 

The  centre  of  the  room  was  oooupied  by  a  mag- 
nificent bed  and  bedstead,  at  the  corners  of 
which  were  plumes  of  scarlet  feathers. 

A  wood  fire,  that  by  the  fragrant  odour  it  sent 
forth,  was  certainly  of  cedar,  smouldered  npon 
the  hearth. 

'*  Ah  I  this  is  the  chamber,"  cried  Leicester, 
as  he  ran  to  the  window  which  yielded  to  a 
touch.  **  All's  right,  here  is  the  balcony,  here 
the  rope  ladder,  >nd  there  the  garden.  Now 
love,  assist.  I  am  urged  on  faj  two  leaeona 
now— Cupid  and  cupidity.  Hal  ha  1  love 
and  a  fortune.  Bravo  I  I  wonder  what  the 
bridegroom  is  about,  now  ?  Ha  t  ha !  capital 
this.  Why,  the  old  fool,  I  suppose,  feels  so 
sure  that  all  is  right,  that  he  will  stay  down 
stairs  gossiping  with  Bupert  an  hour  longer,  I 
should  not  wonder.  Oh,  oh  1  would  I?  Well,  it 
don't  matter.  How  still  the  house  is,  to  be 
sure! ' 

Leicester  tripped  back  to  the  'room  where  he 
had  left  Lady  Hastings. 

She  laid  upon  the  couch  perfectly  insensible 
from  the  effects  of  the  pojverfnl  narcotic  that 
had  been  administered  to  her. 

The  silver  chaplet  was  upon  the  floor  at  her 
feet. 

"  Ha  I  ha  1"  laughed  Leicester,  "  when  Sir 
Henry  cooies  for  his  bride,  he  will  find  the  silver 
chaplet  vacated.  Well,  he  bad  no  business  to 
wed  such  4  dainty  piece  of  workmanship  as  this, 
I  hope  all  is  quiet  below." 

Leicester  stepped  from  the  room  on  to  the 
corridor,  and  so  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and 
lent  over  the  balustrade  to  listen. 

The  murmur  of  voices  below  came  upon  his 
ears  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  Sir  Henry  and  young  Bupert 
were  sitting,  was  opened,  and  they  both  oame 
forth  into  the  hall. 

*<  All  is  well,  my  dear  young  friend,"  Leioester 
heard  Sir  Henry  say. 

*'  Yes,  all  U  well,  I  think,"  muttered  Leicester, 
«  but  not  in  the  way  you  think.  I  have  no  time 
to  lose.  I  must  be  in  the  garden  with  Alicia  in 
another  minute.    Another  minute  takes  me  to 
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the  ooach  at  Whitefriam,  and  then  we  are  oC  I 
hope  she  ia  not  much  heavier  than  she  looks,  for 
I  shall  hare  to  carry  her  down  the  ladder." 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  went 
back  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  Alicia. 

"  I  triumph  now,"  he  cried,  **  Come,  dear, 
gentle,  soft,  engaging  Alicia,  I  hope  to  see  yon 
reposiog  in  these  arms  as  gently  and  camly  with 
your  senses  about  you,  as  you  will,  now  that 
you  are— eh  I  Gone,  by  Heaven  I  Alida— Lady 
Hastings— hush  I    Why,  where  is  she?*' 

Lord  Leicester  rushed  to  the  next  room. 

It  was  empty  ! 

A  hurried  search,  of  a  few  minutes*  duration, 
convinced  him  that  there  was  not  a  hiding-plaoe 
in  either  of  the  apartments. 

Alicia  was  gone  I 

The  silver  chaplet  lay  upon  the  floor,  and 
within  its  circlet  Ms  eye  caught  sight  of  a  piece 
of  paper. 

He  picked  it  up,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
fire,  read : — 

"  Deam  LEiCBSTaa,— I  knew  of  yonr  game.  I  taeeid  It 
all  from  one  who  knowi  yon.  The  wife  of  Bapert  Change- 
ling has  been  carried  to  a  place  of  safety. 

**A  MAH  WTTHOXTT  ▲  NAXB.*' 

<*  His  wife  I"  exclaimed  Leicester,  falling, 
gasping,  into  a  chair.  <*  Toung  Changeling's 
wife  I  Then  she  is  not  Lady  Hastings  after 
alll" 


CHAPTEB  XX. 
A  FBE8H  TBArrOB^ETTDS  IK  DAHGBB. 

Wb  must  now  return  to  the  time  when  we  left 
Bttie  Leslie  under  the  oare  of  Mrs.  Ludlow  at 
Brighthelmstone. 

The  old  lady  had  not  been  seen  by  any  of  the 
Leslies  for  more  than  four  years,  and  during 
that  time  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  her 
position  and  her  ideas. 

Poverty,  of  course,  holds  out  great  temptations 
to  all. 

Mrs.  Ludlow  had  been  left  by  her  husband  in 
want  positively  of  the  ordinary  neoeasaries 
of  life,  and  she  had  been  compelled  to  adopt 
many  and  divers  shifts  to  obtain  a  sustenance. 

She  was  glad  enough,  therefore,  when  the 
armourer  placed  in  her  hands  a  sum  of  money, 
and  requested  her  to  take  charge  of  his  daughter 
during  his  absence  in  France. 

She  was  delighted  to  see  her — behaved  with 
the  most  extreme  kindness  to  her — and  was  never 
apparently  so  happy  as  when  in  her  compauT, 
strolling  over  the  pleasant  cliffs,  or  reading  in 
her  little  parlour. 

During  one  of  these  walks,  however,  she 
observed  seme  one  following  her. 

It  was  a  tail,  finely-built  man,  [dressed  in  the 
cavalier  dress. 

This  she  could  see — ^no  more. 

His  face,  whether  it  was  handsome  or  not, 
was  shrouded  by  his  broad  hat. 

He  followed  her  for  some  time,  observed 
where  she  lived,  and  then  disappeared ' 

<*  Who  can  that  man  be  ?"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Ludlow  as  they  entered. 

**  What  man,  my  dear  ?'» 

*'  The  man  who  followed  ns  so  persistently  on 
the  cliffs." 

The  old  lady  laughed. 


"  Some  unfortunate  fellow,  no  doubt,  who  has 
fallen  in  love  with  yon,  my  dear.  You  will 
surely  pity  him."  .    .     ,    , 

Ettie  Leslie  blushed,  and  shook  hei  pretty 
head. 

<*  Pity  him  I  might  from  afar,"  she  answered ; 
«•  but  that  is  all." 
•*  And  why?"  ^     ^  ^ 

*<Tou  know  my  heart  is  firmly  pledged  to 
another,  and  to  him  I  will  always  be  true  through 
life." 

"The  Young  Apprentice,  whom  yonr  father 
has  taken  with  him  to  France  t" 

**  Say,  rather,  the  young  friend  whom  my  father 
has  aocompanied  to  France,*'  said  Ettie ;  '*  hehas 
a  good,  a  noble  heart." 
«  But  only  an  apprentice.** 
*'  He  is  no  longer  one— he  remains  with  ns 
because  he  loves  us  well ;  but  for  years  he  has 
been  more  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Com- 
monwealth under  Cromwell's  directions  than  in 
framing  armour.  He  has,  in  fact,  laid  by  the 
making  of  the  sword  to  use  it  in  his  country's 
defence.'* 

"Ah  I  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  you  seem 
yet  to  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  realities 
of  life." 

"  Do  I  not  r*  asked  Ettie,  smiling.  "  I  fancy, 
in  my  time,  I  have  waded  through  many  ad* 
yectures."  ,^ 

"  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  taught  you 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  hosbaad  as  high  in 
position  as  possible."  ^     ,, 

"  I  do  not  care  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  family 
distinction,**  returned  Ettie  Leslie,  warmly,  "  or, 
if  I  believe  all  my  father  says,  I  might  find  both 
by  marrying  Harold  Fordyce.*' 

«  Yes,  but,"ideadedthe  old  lady, "  this  gentle- 
man, whose  eyes  were  fixed  so  long  and  so  in- 
tently upon  you  to  day,  is  a  gentleman— a 
nobleman," 

«  How  know  you  that  ?*•  asked  Ettie,  looking 
np  in  surprise. 
Mrs.  Ludlow  fiushed. 

"  Know  him  I  Of  course  not,  my  dear  ;  but  I 
can  tell  it  by  his  looks.  I  oan't  say  he's  hand- 
some, because  I  couldn't  see  his  face ;  but  he 
had  a  fine  walk  and  a  fine  figure,  and  he  seemed 
reaUy  quite  taken  with  you.'' 

As  her  friend  thus  spdce,  a  deadly  snH>ieion 
entered  Bttie  Leslie's  mind. 

Could  it  be  that  Mrs.  Ludlow  knew  this 
stranger? 

Had  he  induced  her  by  bribes  or  other  means 
to  betray  her  trust  7 

Was  she  again  about  to  fall  into  one  of  these 
horrible  positions,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be 
her  ruin? 

*^  You  plead  for  this  person  as  if  for  a  friend," 
she  said ;  "  I  hope  that  yon  do  not  know  him  ?" 
"  I  know  him,  my  dear  1"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  "  I  know  him  I  Why,  dear  me,  no ;  how 
absurd  1  No,  no ;  I  only  remember,  when  I  was 
young,  that  I  shonld  have  been  delighted  to  have 
thought  that  I  had  attracted  the  notice  of  snoh 
a  fine  gentleman.  But  never  mind ;  since  yonr 
mind  runs  upon  nothing  elK  but  Harold  Fordyce, 
I  won't  say  anything  more  about  it.  We'll  try 
and  avoid  this  man  in  future.  We'll  change  the 
time  for  our  walks— well  go  in  the  evening 
instead  of  the  morning,  and  then  change  again, 
BO  as  completely  to  put  him  off  the  scent." 


I  !■  Ill  jfjMy  I.  ^  *  J  J  V^i^ 
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This  seemed  honest  advice  enough,  and  Ettie» 
therefore,  at  onoe  acceded  to  the  proposal. 
.  On  the  following  evening,  therefore,  she  onoe 
more  took  her  way  towards  the  sea  with  her 
companion. 

For  some  time  thej  saw  no  one  near  them, 
either  man  or  woman. 

Presently,  however,  as  in  the  hush  of  the  deep 
twilight,  she  had  sat  down  npon  a  rock  by  the 
ocean,  she  beheld  a  tall,  dark  man  pass  her 
qaiokly,  and  point  towards  her. 

Starting  round  in  surprise  at  this  strange 
action,  she  beheld  a  sight  which  oamed  her  sdli 
greater  astonishments 

Standing  near  her,  was  a  tall,  commanding 
figure,  which  she  at  onoe  believed  to  be  her 
father,  the  armourer. 

**  My  father,  my  father  1*^  she  cried,  springing 
to  her  feet 

But  as  she  spoke  he  rushed  behind  a  mass 
of  chalk  difi,  and  disappeared. 

In  vain  she  pursued— in  vain^she  searched ; 
no  one  was  to\be  seen. 

Disappointed  and  sick  at  heart,  she  returned 
to  where  she  had  left  her  friend. 

She  was  apparently  fast  asleep,*  nodding  to 
and  fro  in  her  slumber. 

Whether  this  sleep  was  assumed  or  not,  it  was 
difficult  for  Ettie  Leslie  to  tell,  but  she  lost  no 
time  in  explaining  to  Mrs,  Ludlow  what  she  had 
seen. 

The  old  lady  had  seen  quite  enough  on  a 
former  occasion  to  prove  to  her  that  she  would 
be  most  imprudent  In  makins  any  more  aUusions 
in  favor  of  the  unknown,  and  she,  therefore,  ex- 
pressed great  surprise,  and  even  indignation,  at 
the  idea  that  they  could  not  walk  on  the  beaoh, 
even  of  an  evening,  without  being  followed  by 
the  stranger. 

**  Let  us  go  home  at  onoe,"  she  said. 

So  they  paased  at  once  homeward. 

The  house  was  very  stUl  as  they  neared  it. 

Never  had  it  seemed  to  Bttie  so  dull. 

There  appeared  to.be  something  nnusual^aboot 

For  a  moment,  indeed,  tiiere  was  in  Bttie'a 
mind  a  doubt  as  to  whether  she  should  enter. 

But  she  dismissed  it  at  onoe  as  a  foolish  alarm, 
and  prooeeded  up  into  her  own  zoom. 

This  room  was  a  peeoliar  one,  and  we  must 
describe  it. 

It  was  a  long  chamber,  having  a  door  at  either 
end ;  the  one  leading  to  the  landing,  the  other 
to  another  bed-room. 

This  latter  had  been  for  some  time  unused ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  bedstead  upon  which  Ettie  slept 
was  placed  so  that  part  of  it  almost  dosed  in 
the  door. 

Bttie  sat  down  to  think,  dropping  down  into 
a  ohair  near  the  fire,  and  passing  into  a  reverie. 

She  was  dreaming  of  nome,  thinking  of  her 
father  and  the  Toung  Apprentice,  when  a  sound 
startled  her. 

The  door  near  the  bed  opened,  and  a  man 
entered. 

She  sprang  up,  and  screamed  in  affright^  as 
she  recognised  him. 

It  was  Lord  Baymond  I 

**  What  do  you  here,  sir  V  she  cried. 

«  Do  not  be  alarmed,  dear  one,"  he  said,  ad- 
vancing. 


<*  Alarmed  I  Leave  me  at  once,  your  presence 
is  an  insult.*' 

«  You  do  not  remember  me,  surely  V 

**  1  do,  and  hate  you  because  I  do  [remember 
you,"  returned  Bttie. 

"Then,  who  am  I?" 

"Lord  Raymond." 

He  laughed  loudly. 

«<Ahl"  he  said,  "then  I  have  not' been 
flattering  myself  wrongly  ;  my  accident,  fearful 
as  it  was,  did  not  disfigure  me  for  ever.  Deareat 
Bttie,  you  will  still  then  be  able  to  look  upon  me 
without  horror.  I  have  followed  yon  every- 
where. I  have  worshipped  you  from  afar,  and 
now  I  shall  be  enabled  to  show  you  how  firmly, 
how  devotedly,  how  passionately  I  love  you." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  advanced  towards 
her. 

She  fled  from  him  and  uttered  a  loud  cry. 

<«  Ho !  ho  I"  he  cried,  with  a  savage  laugh, 
"you  may  shriek  and  scream  as  you  like.  Ko 
one  will  near  you.  This  house  is  lonely;  your 
cries  will  be  heard  only  by  the  sea-^lls  on  tiie 
dif^  or  the  smugglers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  their  cargoes,  and  not  to  heed  the  screams 
of  every  silly  maiden.  Oome,  let  us  have  one 
kiss,  it  will  not  harm  you." 

He  rushed  across  the  chamber  as  he  spoke,  and 
clasped  her  round  the  waist  and  kissed  her. 

She  uttered  a  pierdng  shriek  and  fell  upon 
her  knees. 

«0h!*'  she  cried,  **il  you  are  a  man,  spare 
me,  spare  me." 

He  laughed  loudly. 

"  Spare  you.  No,  my  charmer ;  you  are  mine 
—mine  now." 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  rush  of  feet  without, 
and  as  Bttie  was  still  on  her  knees,  the  door  of 
the  chamber  was  burst  open,  and  Lord  Clement 
Yillien  rushed  in,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by 
a  trooper. 

"  Saved,  saved !"  cried  Bttie,  holding  out  her 
hands. 

But  before  we  explain  how  Lord  Olement 
YUliers  arrived  so  opportunely,  we  most  return 
to  Lord  Leicester,  who  had  just  received,  when 
we  left  him,  a  letter,  which  had  quite  taken 
away  his  breath. 


CHAPTEE    XXI. 

BaTBOSPBOnON— THB  DBUOOBD  WINB--A 
LITTLB  DBBAMHra^/THB  BBIDBaBOOM-^HB 
DlflOOYBBT  OF  THB  BODY— THB  .  BIRD 
FLOWK— THB  EBDBAVOUB  TO  WAKB  LKI- 
OB8TBB— THB  FAILUBB— 'THE  FLIOHT. 

Wb  have  seen  that  Lord  Leicester  did  his  best 
to  wrest  hispromised  bride  from  the  house  of 
Sir  Henry  Hastings. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  he  made  his 
way  towards  the  Temple  gardens  by  the  aid  of 
Darvil,  the  waterman,  who  was  accustomed  to 
being  employed  by  the  Court  gallants,  whom  he 
always,  as  in  this  instance,  watched,  to  discover 
their  secrets.  

They  will  remember  also,  that  the  villain 
Blaeklook  fell  by  the  sword  of  young  Rupert 
Changeling,  whb  hoped  also  that  Ixird  Leicester 
was  no  more. 

There  were  more  reasons  than  one  for  the 
state  in  which  Leicester  was  reduced. 
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It  was  not  altogether  smpriM  that  oTercame 
hbBHf  nor  was  it  altogether  chagrin  at  finding 
that  the  lovely  Alicia  had  escaped  him. 

It  will  be,  no  donbt^  recollected  that  Blaoklock 
had,  at  the  instigation  of  Leicester,  or  of  his  own 
darilish  ingenuity,  drugged  a  certain  flask  of 
Burgundy,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  Sir 
Henry  would  partake  of  the  same,  and  so  liqpee 
intoobli?ioii  of  what  was  passing  around  him  in 
the  house  during  the  abduction  of  Alida. 

The  wary  old  lawyer  though,  had  absolately 
refused  to  drink  anything  that  was  handed  to 
him  by  Blacklock,  so  the  lask  remained,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  untouched.  But  Lord 
Leicester  had  very  indiscreetly,  when  he  found 
his  way  into  the  lower  room  of  Sir  Henry's  houses 
indulged  himself  with  a  deep  draught  of  wine 
f rom  a  deoanter  that  he  found  upon  the  table. 
That  wine  happened  to  be  the  yery  drugged 
Burgundy  that  blacklock  had  in  yaim,  more  than 
once,  plftoed  by  the  elbow  of  the  old  knight  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  drink  of  its 
narootie  contents. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Leicester,  in 
eyery  way,  fell  into  the  snare  that  he  had  laid 
for  another. 

The  opiate  that  Blacklock  bad  placed  in  the 
wine  took  some  time  before  it  laid  sufficient 
hold  of  the  system  of  Leicester  to  make  it 
erident  to  him  that  something  was  amiss ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  not  till  he  staggered  into  the  chair 
in  the  bridal  chamber  of  Alicoa,  that  he  began 
to  suspect  something  was  amiss  with  him. 

«<HeaTensIwhatisthis?*'  he  said,  as  he  held 
up  his  hands.  '*  The  room  is  going  round  and 
round.  I  cannot  see  clearly.  A  thousand 
strange  visions  are  before  my  ejeB,  and  there  is 
a  drowsy  hum  in  my  ears  as  if  a  mill  were  at 
workaround  my  head.  There  is  a  cloud  before 
my  eyes.    Alicia  1  Alicia  1  where  are  you  ?*' 

Ab  he  spoke,  his  head  sunk  upon  his  chest, 
and  he  became  insensible. 

♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

With  slow  and  measured  steps,  Sir  Henry, 
with  young  Changeling,  ascended  the  grand  stair- 
case of  his  house. 

»  Kay,  Rupert  I"  he  said,  '<  this  is  a  strange 
bridal,  and  you  must  oome  and  bid  good  evening 
to  Alicia  before  you  go." 

**  If  you  wish  it,  good  sir ;  and  then  I  will 
post  to  the  old  Manor  House  in  Berkshire  and 
keep  dose  there  until  I  hear  from  you.'* 

''Do  so,  untU  you  hear  from  me,  my  good 
friend.  I  am  still  in  the  hope  that  times  will 
change  for  the  better  soon,  and  that  the  reign 
of  the  new  government  will  be  put  an  end  to  by 
an  act  of  general  amnesty  in  the  favour  of  a)l 
who  have  had  any  hand  in  opposing  the  Com- 
monwealth. When  that  is  the  case  I  hope  that 
you  and  I  will  look  bade  to  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  this  night  more  with  curiosity  than 
alarm.^* 

"Yes,  sir;  and  we  shall  have  so  mndi  to 
thank  you  for.** 

*<  Not  at  all;  notatalL'* 

**  Oh,  yes,  we— I  speak  of  myself  and  Alicia. 
To  you  I  owe  everything.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  you  I  should  still  have  remained  an  ap- 
prentice ;  and  if  it  had  not  also  been  for  you 
Alida  would  never  have  been  rescued  from  the 
•vil  thoughts  and  evil  companions  who  were 
last  compassing  her  ruin.    How  bitterly  she 


regrets  now  her  mad  infatuation  for  Leieester 
you  know  well ;  and  her  greatest  consolation  is 
that  she  failed  to  work  her  vengeance  against 
Simon  Lawless.  I  hope  that  little  afEair  of 
mine  with  Leicester  in  the  garden  will  be  the 
end  of  all  attempts  against  her.** 

**  It  will ;  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
afEair.*' 

"  I  hope  that  the  finding  of  his  body  and  that 
of.  Bladaock  in  the  garden  will  not  involve  yon 
in  trouble.  Sir  Heniy  ?*' 

'<It  will  not,  Rupert^  for  who  can  teU  that  I 
had  anything^  to  do  with  itf  But  go,  Rupert ; 
say  good  night  to  Alicia,  for  yon  must  go  at 
once,  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  remain  here^ 
though  I  must  say  it  is  a  sorry  bridal  to  leave 
your  bride  thus." 

«« Let  us  hope  it  is  aU  for  the  best." 

<<  Let  us  hope  so,  indeed." 

They  had  by  this  time  readied  the  landing- 
place  at  the  top  of  the  old-fashioned,  but  richly- 
designed  and  ornamented  flight  of  stairs,  and 
Sir  Henry  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  suite  of 
rooms  whidi  had  been  fitted  up  for  Alicia. 

There  was  no  reply. 

**  She  surely  has  not  retired  to  ^rest,*'  said 
Rupert  Changeling. 

"  No,  no.  The  dear  child  would  not  go  with- 
out my  blessing,  and  my  adieu  for  the  night," 
said  Sir  Henry.  **  How  thankful  I  am  the  day 
is  over,  and  that  no  one  suspects  the  real  mar- 
riage that  has  taken  place  in^this  house*  As  my 
seeming  wife — as  Lady  Hastings,  she  must  b« 
safe  against  all  parties,  and  so  she  will  be  serene 
and  happy  till  better  times." 

<<  She  will,  sir ;  and  so  shall  V 

The  old  man  tiroped  again  at  the  door. 

But  aU  was  still 

A  shade  of  serious  apprehension  passed  over 
his  face,  and  his  voice  diook  a  little  as  he 
said, 

*<  It  is  not  possible  anything  is  amiss  with  her. 
Surely  the  anxiety  and  the  exdtement  of  the 
day  have  not  made  the  child  ill  V* 

**  Sir,"  said  Rupert,  **  we  must  not  stand  here 
upon  further  ceremony.  I  will  open  the  door  at 
once." 

Rupert  did  so  without  much  trouble,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  some  imperfect  attempt  had  been 
made  on  the  inside  to  nsten  it. 

*<  Gtood  heavens  1*'  he  cried.  **  What  can  have 
hH>pened?  Alida  I  Alicia  1  AUdat  Isay,  oh  I 
speak  to  me  1  It  is  I—Rupert !  Speak,  if  you 
Uve!** 

AU  was  stiU. 

The  lamp  was  giving  but  a  feeble  light,  as  it 
hung  irom  the  ceiling  of  the  first  chamber. 

Old  Sir  Henry  turned  very  pale,  and  was 
obliged  to  hold  by  the  badL  of  a  chair  for  sup- 
port. 

Young  Rupert,  too,  shook  fearfully ;  but  he 
took  a  wax  candle  from  the  table,  and  lit  it  by 
the  lamp,  and  then,  without  another  word,  he 
rushed  into  the  next  apartment. 

Sir  Henry  did  not  follow  for  an  instant ;  but 
he  heard  the  young  man  utter  a  cry  of  surprise 
and  terror. 

**  She  is  dead  1"  said  the  old  man.  *<  The  dear 
child  must  be  dead  I" 

**  Sir  Henry  1'*  cried  Rupert.  "  Oh,  sir,  como 
hither  t*' 
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THE  TOUNG  APPRENTICE?  OR, 


yes,  I  come.     Now  for  some  awful 
blast  mine  aged  eyea.    I  come,  I 


"Yes, 
Bight  to 
come." 

"  Oh,  sir,  be  qoiok,  I  think  I  am  mad  1'* 

The  old  man  entered  the  inner  room,  and 
there  he  saw  Eapert  holding  the  light  above  his 
head,  and,  in  an  attitude  of  surprise  and  alarm, 
glaring  at  a  richly-dressed  figure  in  a  chair, 
which  was  huddled  up  in  an  attitude  of  the 
most  profound  sleep,  if  it  were  not  death. 

**  Behold  1**  cried  Rupert,  "  our  Alicia  is  gone, 
and  in  her  place,  look  at  this  man  or  this  ap- 
parition. Ah,  sir,  what  can  all  this  mean?  I 
fear  me  I  am  mad.  I  did  not  think  my  brain 
would  lose  its  tension  quite  so  early  as  this.  Oh  ! 
sir,  tell  me,  is  there  a  man  upon  that  chair,  or 
do  I,  with  a  double  sense,  see  that  which  is  as 
well  as  that  which  is  not  V* 

iSir  Henry  snatched  the  light  from  Rupert, 
and  held  it  close  to  the  slumbering  Lord 
Leicester,  and  then  ho  looked  at  Rupert  with 
wonder  in  every  lineament  of  his  face. 

"  Rupert,  Rupert,  we  are  both  mad !" 

<'Both  mad!  Hal  ha!  both  mad!"  cried 
Rupert,  wildly.  "  'Tis  in  the  air,  Sir  Henry ;  it 
is  epidemic.  Ha!  hal  Oh,  dearest  Alicia, 
where  are  you  ?'* 

<•  Hold !''  said  the  old  knight,  as  he  passed  his 
hands  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  clear  his  physical  as 
well  as  mental  vision,  "Hold,  Rupert  1  there 
is  a  cause  for  all  things,  and  the  matters  which 
appear  to  be  the  most  inexplicable  to  us  are  in 
many  cases  the  easiest  to  understand,  if  we  had 
but  the  key  of  the  explanation.  Be  calm,  I 
say,  be  calm." 

<»  Calm,  sir ;  oh,  no,  no,  I  cinnot,  I  must  not 
Alicia,  Alicia,  where  are  yon  hidden  V* 

With  frantic  violence  the  young  man  ran 
through  the  rooms,  tossed  the  furniture  about, 
and  cUished  aside  the  hanginfls,  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  no  Alicia  was  there ;  and  then, 
drawing  his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  he,  with  a 
wild  cry,  made  a  rush  at  the  slumbering  figure 
in  the  chair,  exclaiming — 

"This  villain^in  the  likeness  of  the  man 
whom  I  thought  I  had  once  killed,  but  whom  I 
know  must  be  a  devil— has  done  me  this  great 
wrong,  and  so,  for  the  second  time,  1*11  try  my 
sword  against  his  heart.'* 

"No,"  cried  Sir  Henry,  stepping  between 
Rupert  and  Lord  Leicester,  and  just  turning 
the  bright  blade  aside.  "  No,  no ;  this  must 
not  be." 

"  Sir,  you  do  not  khow  him." 

"I  do  ;  this  is  Lord  Leicester." 

"  Our  foe ;  the  enemy  of  Alicia." 

"  Granted ;  but  he  is  here  beneath  my  roof. 
He  is  helpless  and  defenceless.  It  would  be  a 
murder  to  kill  him,  and  you,  Rupert,  are  not  the 
man  to  do  so  bad  a  deed." 

Thevoung  man  looked  down,  and  dropped 
the  end  of  his  sword,  as  he  said— 

"  But  by  what  devilish  art  is  he  here  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  it  all  1  Can  you  explain  it  to 
me,  sir  7" 

"I  cannot;  but  we  will  arouse  this  court 
butterfly,  and  get  the  truth  horn  him,  or  he 
shall  answer  to  both  of  us  for  this  night's  work. 
Awake  I  awake,  sir  1  this  is  no  place  to  play  your 
joggling  court  mountebank  tridks  in.  wake. 
Lord  Leicester,  or  rue  the  Consequences." 

Sir  Henry  shook  Lord  Leicester  roughly,  but 


the  only  sign  of  animation  he  got  from  him  in 
reply  were  some  haU  uttered  ejaculations,  and 
some  deep  groans,  as  if  of  pain. 

"  This  is  unmannerly,"  said  Rupert.  "I  will 
soon  shame  him  into  rising  from  the  chair.  He 
thinks  to  escape  my  vengeance  by  this  pretended 
sleep,  but  I  will  not  be  so  easily  foiled  as  he 
thinks.  IC  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  mouse  I  will 
rouse  him." 

With  the  flat  portion  of  the  sheath  of  hiH 
rapier  Rupert  now  struck  Lord  Leicester  several 
smart  blows,  saying— 

"  Get  up  sir ;  get  up  and  answer  for  your 
misdeeds,  or  must  I  get  a  horsewhip  to  arouse 
you  to  any  sense  of  honour?  Bouse  yourself , 
sir.  What !  still  sluggish  ;  take  that,  then,  and 
tiiat," 

"  Hold !"  said  Sir  Henry  ;  "  it  is  enough.  I 
am  satisfied  he  cannot  rise,  and  that  he  is  under 
the  influenoe  of  some  powerful  narcotic  I 
thought  so  from  the  fint.  Look  at  his  eyes, 
Rupert,  and  you  will  see  how  fixed  and  sunken 
is  their  aspect.  By  some  strange  chance,  which 
I  cannot  presume  to  understand  just  now,  he  is 
here,  and  is  under  the  infiuenoe  of  some  power- 
ful opiate  that  for  a  time  has  locked  up  all  his 
senses  in  oblivion,  and  may  lock  them  up  for 
ever," 

"  It  is  so,  sir." 

"  Be  assured  of  it." 

"  But  this  does  not  help  ns  to  the  fate  of 
Alicia,  sir." 

"  It  does  not,  alas !" 

<*  Alas,  indeed,  I  know  not  what  to  do  or 
what  to  think  1  Oh  1  what  is  to  be  done?  I 
scarcely  know.  My  old  brain  has  never  felt  so 
tlK>rougfaIy  confused  as  it  does  to-night.  I  can 
think  nothing  but  Alida  is  gone  ;  but  it  is  not 
with  Lord  Leicester  1  But  where  is  she  gone  ? 
But  where  has  she  gone  ?  How  could  she  go  P  At 
that  window  ?    It  is  possible !" 

Rupert  sprang  out  upon  the  balcony,  and  then 
he  saw  the  silken  ladoer  that  had  been  provided 
by  Lord  Leicester. 

He  cried  out  to  Sir  Henry  to  come  to  him, 
and  at  once  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  were 
cognisant  of  the  mode  by  which  Alicia  had  left 
theplace. 

Thi^  though,  by  no  means  helped  them  to  ac- 
count for  the  mysterious  presence  of  Lord  Lei- 
cester in  the  room. 

"  I  shall  still  go  mad,"  said  Rupert, "  if  I  am 
not  so  already." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  be  ruled 
by  me.  The  first  shock  of  this  strange  transac- 
tion has  gone  o£E  from  my  mind,  and  I  now  act 
with  something  approaching  to  calmness  in  the 
matter.  I  pledge  myself  to  you,  and  you  must 
go,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  the  old  Manor 
House  in  Berkshire,  and  rest  assured  that  I  will 
find  Alicia.!' 

"You  will,  sir?" 

«  I  will." 

"  That  is  much.  Oh,  that  is  much  1  But  what 
is  to  be  done  with  this  man,  Sir  Henry  ?" 

"  Let  him  stay  till  he  shall  recover  from  the 
state  he  is  now  in.  If  I  am  any  judge  of  such 
matters,  this  trance  will  last  yet  a  long  time, 
and  when  he  awakens  from  it,  be  assured  that 
he  does  not  leave  this  place  without  a  good 
account  of  how  he  came  to  it." 

"  He  shall  give  a  good  account,  indeed.    But 
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you  do  not  wiah  me  to  go  to  Berkshire  at  OBeO) 
air?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  returned  Sir  Henry,  "  you  must 
go  at  once.  Surely  you  forget  that  you  are 
compromised  with  Cromwell/' 

"I  know  it." 

*'  And  it  will  take  all  my  endeayoun  to  set 
you  right/' 

'*  Merely  because  I  helped  to  save  a  Eoyalist 
in  trouble." 

Sir  Henry  smiled, 

"  That  is  a  heinous  offence,"  he  said,  « re- 
member that." 

"  And  yet  Harold,  my  old  companion,  saved 
the  prince." 

**  That  is  another  thing  entirely.  That  sated 
the  country  from  trouble." 

"  I  see ;  then  I  must  go  at  once  V\ 

'*  Indeed,  yea." 

*<  And  without  bidding  adieu  to  Alicia,  without 
once  clasping  my  bride  to  my  heart.  It  is  very 
hard.*' 

<*  It  is  indeed,  but  it  must  be.  Depend  upon 
my  discretion,  and  when  I  do  find  her,  be  assured 
I  will  send  you  word  at  once.  Farewell,"  added 
the  old  advocate,  pressing  his  hand— "farewell — 
leave  this  senseless  fellow  to  me.  I  will  lock 
him  in  so  that  he  cannot  escape,  and  when  he 
recovers,  he  must  either  disclose  all  he  knows, 
or  die." 

With  these  words,  he  led  the  young  man 
away,  and  locked  the  door  on  the  outside. 

In  a  few  minute^  more,  Bupert  Changeling 
was  rushing  away  upon  a  fleet  steed,  towards 
Berkshire,  little  dreaming  who  was  in  pursuit  1 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

WHICH    IS     SHORT,     BUT     EXPLAKATOBT     OF 
MANY  INTBRBSTIKa  THINGS. 

Before  following  the  fortunes  of  any  of  our 
characters,  we  must  pause  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  Rupert  Changeling,  the  second  apprentice 
of  the  armourer,  the  river  boy  whom  Harold 
had  saved  from  destitution,  appears  in  our  pages 
as  the  nephew  of  a  baronet  and  the  newly-made 
husband  of  Alicia  Leslie. 

Time,  of  course,  has  passed  rapidly  since  the 
moment  when  we  first  introduced  him  to  Frank 
Leslie*s  service,  and  during  Leicester's  absence, 
he  had  repeatedly  seen  and  spoken  with  Alicia, 
who,  having  heard  and  seen  proofs  of  Leicester's 
repeated  acts  of  villany,  began  to  repent  en- 
tirely the  course  she  had  taken  in  regard  to 
him.4 

Bitterly  she  thought  of  the  acts  with  which 
she  herself  had  been  led,  acts  which  might  well 
have  been  made  into  crimes,  had  not  circum- 
stances prevented  such  an  issue. 

One  day,  long  after  Alicia  had  quitted  entirely 
the  bbuse  of  the  armourer,  a  gentieman  entered 
the  shop  of  Frank  Leslie. 

No  one  was  in,  save  Rupert  and  the  servant. 

The  former  was  hard  at  work  upon  a  corslet, 
singing  as  he  laboured. 

**  Young  man,"  said  the  stranger,  "  can  I  speak 
to  Master  Leslie?" 

*<  He  is  from  home,  sir." 

The  stranger  eyed  him  fixedly  at  first,  and 
then  eagerly. 


''Are  you  his  apprentice  V*  he  asked, 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"HaroldFordyce?" 

"No,  sir,  my  name  is  Changeling— Rupert 
Changeling." 

The  stranger  started  back  in  astonishment. 

*'  Changeling  I  Nay,  is  that  your  name,  or  one 
given  you  by  your  friends  7" 

•'  It  is,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  my  own 
name.  Rupert  Changeling  was  marked  upon 
my  clothes  when  I  was  picked  up  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river.*' 

The  stranger  smiled,  advanced,  and  took  his 
hand. 

*'  Young  man,"  he  said,  <<  fortune  has  smiled 
upon  you.  You  have  found  a  friend  when  you 
least  expected  it." 

"In  you,  sir?" 

"Yes,  I  am  Sir  Henry  Hastings,  the  advocate,  • 
your  uncle.    But  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you 
more.    Now,  come  with  me,  and  I  will  explain 
all.    I  bring  you  wealth,  but  I  bring  you  also 
tidings  that  your  life  is  in  danger." 

«  My  Ufe  r 

"Aye,  your  life.  Pause  not  to  ask  why. 
Leave  a  message  with  the  servant,  and  come." 

Bewildered,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  to 
think  or  do,  Rupert  ChangeUng  quitted  his 
work,  briefly  explained  matters  to  the  servant, 
and  followed  his  new  friend,  who  led  him  in  the 
direction  of  his  house  in  the  Temple. 

Here  he  conducted  him  to  his  private  study. 

"Now,  my  voung  friend,"  he  said,  "now  I 
will  explain  alL" 

"  I  am  all  eagerness." 

*<  Be  patient  then.  In  the  first  place,  I  will 
commence  by  telling  you  who  youi  &ther  was, 
and  how  you  came  to  be  deserted. 

"Your  father.  Sir  Rupert  ChangeUng,  was  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  who  was  always  of  an 
adventurous  and  military  turn  of  mind.  He  had 
no  need  to  enter  into  any  of  the  battles  of  the 
day,  but  he  did  so,  and  fought  bravely  on  the 
side  of  the  commonwealth,  and  ultimately  took 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  West. 

"  You  were  left  under  the  charge  of  your 
mother." 

"  My  mother  ?"  exclaimed  Rupert  Changeling, 
eagerly,  as  a  feeling  of  yearning  sympathy  ran 
through  his  frame,  at  the  words.  "  Where  is 
sheP"  „ 

A  smile  passed  over  the  features  of  Sir  Henry 
Hastings. 

"  Your  mother  needs  bo  love  or  pity  from 
you,"  he  said,  "  she  is  dead  ;  were  she  alive,  she 
would  be  no  comfort  to  you.  It  is  through  her 
that  you  have  thus  been  cast  upon  the  world, 
without  a  friend  to  assist  you.  She  never  loved 
your  father,  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his 
death  reached  her,  she  married  the  one  upon 
whom  her  heart  had  long  been  let. 

**  Between  them,  they  contrived  means  to  rid 
themselves  of  you,  and  fearful  of  oommittiiig 
crime,  and  destroying  you,  in  order  to  drive  you 
for  ever  ftrom  their  path,  they  gave  yon  in 
charge  of  an  old  woman,  who  exposed  yon  on 
the  river's  brink,  with  a  name  written  on  your 
clothes.  I  heard  all  this  tvom.  the  old  woman 
herself,  and  since  then,  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  you  until  to  day." 

"  This  is  strange  indeed ;  and  why  came  you 
here  ?"  asked  Rupert. 
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*' I  was  told  that  a  voixth  named  Ghangeliog 
had  entered  the  serTice  of  the  armourer,  and 
knowing  well  that  the  name  was  no  common 
one,  I  resolved  to  ascertain  at  once  whether  yon 
were  really  my  long-lost  nephew."  ' 

"  And  my  mother?" 

"  She  is,  as  I  have  before  told  yoa,  dead.  She 
died  repentant,  leaving  to  me  all  her  wealth  in 
trust  for  you." 

A  flush  of  joy  OYerspread  the  face  of  Kapcrt 
Changeling. 

<*  I  am  rich,  then  ?*'  he  said. 

"  You  are^  very  rich.*'" 

'< Thank  Heaven,  then!  my  wish  can  be 
gratified." 

Sir  Henry  smiled. 

"  I  guess  your  thought?,''  he  said. 

"Can  you?"  said  Bupert  Changeling,  also 
smiling. 

"  Yes,  you  love  one  whom  now  you  think  it 
possible  to  marry.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

''It  is.  Such  were  my  thoughts.  I  love 
Alicia,  the  supposed  daughter  of  the  armourer. 
I  can  now  offer  her  a  home." 

**  Alicia  is  not  the  armourer^s  daughter,"  re- 
turned Sir  Henry  Hastings,"  she  is  the  daughter 
of  one  whom  I  shall  at  present  only  speak  of  as 
Master  Elliot  Lovechase.  She  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  accept  you,  now  that  you  are  Sir  Bupert,and 
a  rich  man,  and  yon  shall  be  married  here  in  my 
house,  If  you  wish  it.  But  after  the  ceremony 
is  performed,  you  must  quit  London  for  a  time, 
and  retire  to  my  old  manor-house,  in  Berkshire. 
Yon  succoured  a  rank  traitor — a  royalist  spy — on 
one  occasion,  and  enabled  him  to  make  good  his 
escape  to  France.  For  that  act,  Cromwell  will 
be  long  ere  he  forgives  you.  In  fact,  you 
cannot  hope  to  be  forgiven  at  all,  unless  you 
perform  some  service  to  the  Commonwealth, 
which  will  atone  ^our  other  deed.  I  know  well 
where  Mistress  Alicia  Lovechase  is,  and  to-night, 
when  there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  seen,  we 
wiU  go  to  her." 

We  need  not  describe  that  love  scene. 

We  need  tell  more  than  that,  with  her  head 
upon  young  Sir  Bupert*s  shoulder,  and  her  bosom 
heaving  tnmultnoxisly  against  his,  she  consented 
to  be  ms  bride. 

We  have  seen  how  the  wedding  came  off,  and 
what  strange  events  followed  it. 

We  must  now  leave  Leicester  senseless,  in  the 
bride's  nuptial  chamber,  and  Bupert  on  his  way 
to  Berkshire,  while  we  return  to  Brighthelm- 
stone,  and  see  how  things  fared  with  Lord 
Raymond  and  Ettie. 


CHAPTBB  XXIII. 

THE  ABBIVAL  OF  LORD  CLBMSNT  VILLIEBS— 
THB  CONTEST— 'THE  LEAP  FBOH  THE  WIN- 
DOW—THB- FLIGHT— THE  ESCAPE— THE  RB- 
TUBN  OF  HABOLD  FOBDTCE  AND  THB 
ABMOUBBB— LADT  YILLIBBS  AND  THB  BUF- 
FIAN— THE  BTBANaS  PRISON  IN  THB  FOREST 
—THB  MEETING  OF  OLD  FRIENDS. 

Lord  Clement  Yilliers  having  been  sent 
down  to  the  coast,  to  escort  Harold  Fordyce  and 
the  armourer  to  London,  upon  their  return  from 
France,  had  ascertained  from  the  servant  who 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  house,  the  name 


of  the  person  with  whom  Ettie  Leslie  had  been 
placed  by  her  father. 

He  had  heard  certain  sinister  rumours  in 
regard  to  this  person,  and  upon  entering  the 
house  with  Ben  Firebrace,  the  captain  of  the 
troop,  he  had  heard  Ettie*s  cries,  and  at  once 
sprang  to  the  rescue. 

'*  Dastardly  villain  I"  ho  exclaimed,  as  he  saw 
Ettie  on  her  knees  and  Lord  Baymond  beside 
her,  "  what  do  you  here  ?  I  had  thought  that 
long  since  the  world  had  been  rid  of  your  hate- 
ful presence,  and  now  you  are  here  again,  to 
bring  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  all  with  whom  you 
are  acquainted." 

Lord  Raymond  laughed  loudly  and  coarsely. 

*'  Ha  1  ha  I"  he  cried,  '*  ha  I  ha  1  and  now 
that  you  have  me,  what  then  ?'* 

Lord  Clement  disdained  any  reply. 

Seeing  that  Lord  Baymond  had  drawn  his 
sword,  he  advanced  towards  him,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  Ettie  was  standing  in  an  imploring 
attitude,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

The  swords  were  crossed. 

Not  as  in  a  duel,  politely,  courteously. 

They  were  crossed  with  a  clang  and  a  ring, 
and  with  eyes  fiercely  gleaming  on  both  sides. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken 

It  was  a  silent,  deadly  battle. 

A  battle,  in  which  the  death  of  one  or  the 
other  was  the  hoped-for  event. 

Lord  Baymond  saw  his  mistake. 

Though  Ben  Firebrace  stood  stern  and  silent 
by  the  side  of  Ettie  Leslie ;  though  he  knew 
full  well  that  nothing  but  the  imminent  danger 
of  that  young  and  lovely  girl,  would  induce 
him  to  act  upon  the  offensive.  Lord  Baymond 
felt  as  if  he  was  no  match  for  the  young  and 
brilliant  Lord  Yilliers. 

Lord  Clement  was  furious,  yet  he  had  right 
on  his  side,  and  there  was,  therefore,  in  nis 
manner  and  attitude  a  certain  amoant  of 
calmness  and  resolution,  which  Lord  Ray- 
mond could  not  command. 

For  this  reason,  and  seeing  as  he  did  that  no 
victorr  could  be  gained,  he  retreated  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  room  where  a  broad  window 
overlooked  a  wide  green. 

Here  he  made  a  stand. 

The  window  was  open. 

He  might  therefore  kill  Lord  Clement  VlUiers, 
and  fly. 

He  might,  on  the  other  hand,  fly  when  all 
hope  of  victory  was  gone. 

So,  standinff  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
and  the  fresh  breeze  of  night  blowing  upon  him, 
and  invigorating  him  for  the  conflict  he  made  a 
last  and  determined  stand  against  the  valiant 
attacks  of  Lord  Yilliers. 

**  Ha  1  ha  I"  he  laughed,  as  Lord  Clement, 
wounded  in  the  arm,  was  obliged  to  draw  back! 
*<  Ha  I  ha  I  you  are  touched,  and  that  severely ! 
How  now,  my  loyal  friend  to  Cromwell ;  who  is 
best  now  ?  is  the  royal  pluck  vanished  from 
those  who  adhere  still  to  the  memory  of  his 
moBt  saored  majesty  7  Are  we  curs,  eh  ?  Ah ! 
touched  again,  by  good  Providence  T' 

His  words  were  true. 

Lord  Clement,  exasperated  by  the  insolent 
bearing  of  his  foe,  was  fast  losing  all  his  self- 
command. 

Irritated  at  not  being  able  at  once  to  put  an 
end  to  the  combat,  and  rid  his  friends  of  one 
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whom  they  despised  and  abhorred^  angry  that 
he  oould  not  welcome  Harold  with  the  news  of 
his  enemy's  death,  Lord  Clement  became  wild 
and  angry  in  his  strokes,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  driven  back  in  the  very  moment  of  victory. 

Lord  Baymond  waited  for  no  better  opportn- 
nity  than  the  one  now  offered  him. 

With  a  laugh  of  defiance  he  sprang  backwards, 
jastas  Lord  Yilliers  was  about  to  recover  him- 
self, and  leaped  from  the  window,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  feet,  upon  the  tuif  beneath. 

"  He  is  dead  I*'  cried  Ben  Firebrace,  as  he 
rushed  forward. 

But  he  was  wrong. 

Falling  upon  the  soft  grass.  Lord  Baymond 
laughed  a  loud  laugh  of  defiance  and  fled  away, 
ere  a  shot  had  the  chance  of  putting  an  end  to 
his  worthless  existence. 

Then  Lord  Clement  Yilliers  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Ettie,  who  ran  forward  and  flung  herself 
upon  his  breast  as  she  would  have  done  to  a 
brother,  weeping  bitter  tears. 

**  Weep  not,  Ettie,**  cried  he,  **  you  are  saved 
—saved  to  wdcome  Harold  Fordyce  home  this 
very  night," 

The  young  girl  looked  up  at  once  with  a 
gratified  smile. 

"  Yon  are  jesting,  my  lord,"  she  said. 

"I  am  not.  This  night,  after  severe  and 
anxious  trials,  and  perilous  adventure,  your 
father  and  your  betrothed  husband  will  land  in 
Brighthelmstone.  I  arrived  just  in  time,  under 
Providence,  to  save  you  from  that  horrid  villain, 
and  ere  I  leave  this  for  London,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  happy  together." 

Night  time  brought  the  fiufilment  of  his 
prophesy. 

Both  the  armourer  and  Harold  Fordyce  arrived 
that  night  from  France,  and  Lord  Clement  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  young  lovers  clasped 
rapturously  and;  happily  upon  each  other's 
breasts. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Clement  Yilliers  had  been 
left*  alone  in  her  own  house — ^alone,  we  mean, 
except  as  regards  her  domestics. 

One  'evening,  just  before  the  sun  began  to  set 
in  golden  splendour  in  the  west^  she  started  out 
for  a  ride  through  the  wild  country  around  her 
home. 

The  mare  she  rode  was  a  fine  steed,  which  her 
husband  had  lately  made  a  present  to  her,  and 
her  massive  neck  and  broad  back  were  covered 
with  fancy  housings,  with  tassels  that  came 
down  to  her  thighs. 

Lady  Blanche  Yilliers  looked  superbly  beau- 
tiful as  she  sat  on  the  back  of  her  mare,  her 
figure  being  displayed  to  exquisite  advantage  by 
the  tight-fitting  riding  habit. 

She  was  caracoling  through  a  wooded  glen, 
when  a  man  suddenly  sprang  out  from  some 
brushwood  and  confronted  her. 

He  was  a  rough,  villanous-looking  fellow, 
with  a  slouched  hat  over  his  unwashed  and  brutal 
face. 

In  his  belt  were  lome  formidable  pistols,  and 
his  attitude  altogether  showed  that  he  was  on 
no  good  errand. 

"  Back  t"  cried  Lady  Blanche,  firmly,  though 
her  cheeks  paled,  and  her  bosom  trembled  with 
emotion.    "  Back,  and  let  me  pass  !*' 

The  man  folded  his  arms  and  regarded  her 
with  a  contemptuous  smile. 


"  Think  not  to  alarm  me  or  treat 
contempt.  Lady  Yilliers,"  he  said, 
hither  to  ask  you  to  follow  me." 

"To  follow  y(>?*/" 

"  Yes,  w^— into  yonder  forest.  Allow  me  to 
lead  your  horse.  The  brushwood  is  thick,  and 
beneath  the  trees  it  is  dark." 

The  man*s  insolence  was  truly  alarming. 

He  advanced  coolly  to  seize  her  bridle. 

Lady  Blanche,  howevsr,  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  yield  so  quickly. 

Giving  her  mare  a  cut  on  her  hind  quarters, 
she  made  the  animal  spring  up  and  leap  almost 
upon  the  ruffian,  who,  with  a  loud  shou^  sprang 
aside. 

For  a  moment  she  imagined  herself  in  safety. 

She  was  wrong. 

Immediately  Siat  the  man  shouted,  a  number 
of  ruffianly  figures,  both  men  and  women,  sprang 
out  from  the  bushes,  and  she  found  herself 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 

She  was,  in  fact,  a  prisoner. 

With  a  coarse  laugh,  the  man  who  had  first 
accosted  her,  ran  up  to  her. 

**  So  yon  thought  to  escape,  eh  t  my  pretty 
lady,*'  cned  he.  "  You  are  wrong ;  we  guessed 
your  game  and  foiled  it.  Now,  then,  madam, 
you  will  kindly  follow  me." 

So  saying,  he  seized  hold  of  her  bridle,  and 
now,  without  any  further  attempt  of  resistance 
on  her  part,  led  her  away  into  the  wood. 

After  passing  for  some  time  along  a  rugged 
path,  they  reached  a  wooden  structure,  which 
seemed  of  very  recent  formation. 

Its  timbers  seemed  to  have  been  thrown 
together  anyhow. 

Outside  it  looked  rough  and  strong  ^ough, 
but  within  you  could  feel  the  wind  whistling 
through  large  crevices,  and  as  it  whistled 
through,  it  shook  the  whole  building,  and 
threatened  each  moment  to  cast  to  the  ground 
the  frail  supports. 
Into  this  wretched  abode  Lady  Blanche  Yilliers 
was  led  by  her  brutal  captors. 

Passing  through  a  spacious  hall,  they  led  her 
into  a  large  chamber  and  left  her  without  a 
word. 

She  was  not  alone,  however. 

One  glance  proved  that. 

Near  the  spacious  fire-place  sat  a  young  girl. 

Her  hands  were  clasped  upon  her  knees  as  if 
in  sadness. 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon  the  firo,  and 
her  long,  glossy  hair  fell  over  ner  bare  shoulders, 
and  partly  veiled  her  pretty  bosom. 

She  started  up,  and  Lady  Blanche  Yilliers 
saw  then  at  once  who  it  was. 

It  was  Lizzie  Woodhead  I 


CHAPTBB  XXIY. 

LIZZIB  AND  HB»  NEW  FRIENDS— THE  ABDUC- 
TION—  THE  BOX  — THE  MAN  WITH  THE 
aRBEN  MASK  —  THE  HOBBID  NIGHT  OF 
TEBBOB  —  THE  OUTLAWS  —  THE  FOBEBT 
PBISON  —  TWO  GENTLE  CAPTIVES  —  LOBD 
BATMOND'S  TBIUMPH. 

In  order  to  explain  how  Lizzie  Woodhead  came 
to  be  in  the  power  of  the  forest  outlaws,  we 
must  return  to  a  time  of  some  considerable 
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period  before  the  eyeniog  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 

She  had  been  given  by  Ben  Firebraoe  into  the 
charge  of  Sir  Marcns  Forester,  a  gentleman 
who  stood  high  in  Cromwell's  favonr. 

Bon  had  so  many  expeditions  to  lead,  so 
many  services  yet  to  render  his  country,  that  he 
had  no  time  to  devototo  Lizzie,  who,  left  in  the 
charge  of  the  kind  and  hospitable  people,  soon 
became  a  favourite  and  a  friend. 

She  was  the  companion,  and  the  beloved  com- 
panion of  Lucy  Forester,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Marcus ;  and  he  often  remarked  that,  except 
when  he  had  to  yield  her  np  to  the  arms  of  her 
husband,  he  should  feel  as  heartbroken  at 
parting  with  her  as  if  she  were  his  own  child. 

It  was  one  dark  night  when  we  return  to 
Lizzie — a  night  after  Sir  Harcns  Forester,  Lizzie 
and  his  daughter  had  been  to  a  ball. 

A  dreary  place  is  this  we  gaze  on. 

The  large,  flat  district  of  land  now  known 
as  Regent's  Park,  was,  two  hundred  years  ago,  a 
rather  villanous-looking  ooUeotion  of  swampy, 
rugged  fields,  with  anything  but  an  aristocratic 
aspect. 

The  great  tide  of  fashionable  civilization  had 
not  thought  of  sweeping  in  that  direction,  and 
although  there  were  several  tolerable  carriage 
roads  cut  through  the  large  extent  of  waste 
ground,  the  whole  locality  was  rather  shunned 
than  otherwise. 

Those  roads  that  we  have  mentioned  were  but 
little  used,  and  although  one  of  them,  by  a  con- 
siderably nearer  route  than  the  old  high  road, 
led  to  that  part  of  the  Hampstead  Road,  known 
as  Pancraa  Vale,  it  was  bat  seldom  used. 

A  few  acts  of  violence  that  had  been  com- 
mitted on  the  solitary  route  had  given  it  an  ill 
name,  and  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  live 
at  home  at  ease  did  not  f^l  inclined  to  spare 
their  cattle  a  half  mile  trot  at  the  expense  of  a 
possible  enconnter  with  some  of  those  daring 
adventurers  of  the  road  who  had  by  no  means 
disappeared  at  the  date  of  our  tale. 

There  were  some  families,  however,  more 
valorous  than  wise,  who  always  made  a  habit  of 
taking  that  suspicious  way  to  and  from  London. 

Sir  Marcus  Forester,  whose  active  intellect 
and  military  education  gave  him  a  liking  for 
mathematically  short  cuts  to  his  destination, 
always  ordered  his  coachman  to  take  the  route 
across  the  field  path  to  the  Hampstead  Road  to 
the  west  end  of  London, 

To  be  sure,  one  would  hardly  suppose  that  a 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  strong  horses, 
driven  by  an  experienced  man,  attended  by 
a  couple  of  stout-looking  footmen,  and  occupied 
by  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  did  not  know 
the  sensation  of  fear,  could  oome  to  much  harm 
from  the  knights  of  the  road. 

And  so  it  turned  out^  for  never  had  the 
slightest  let  or  hindrance  been  offered  to  the 
vehicle  of  Sir  Marcus. 

No  wonder,  then,  upon  this  night,  eventful  one 
as  it  was,  the  coachman  took  the  old  road  with 
perfect  confidence,  and  plunged  into  the  pro- 
found darkness  without  a  thought  of  danger. 

One  hour,  however,  before  the  carriage  even 
so  much  as  forced  its  way  up  to  the  door  of  the 
ambassador's  house,  a  lumbering,  wheezing, 
odd-looking  hackney  coach,  drawn  by  a  couple 
of  horses  that  looked  coal  black  in  the  intense 


cried  the  man  who  was  in  the 


darkness  of  the  road,  which  not  even  pretended 
to  be  lighted,  halted  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a 
group  of  willow  treps,  that  waved  their  long 
tranches  almost  to  the  other  side  of  the  way. 

This  group  of  trees  constituted  the  eastern 
screen  to  a  garden  that,  over  alight  paling,  once 
white,  but  now  of  a  nondescript  black  colour, 
was  immediately  behind  them. 

The  garden  led  to  an  old  TiUa  that  was  to 
let,  and  had  been  to  let  as  long  as  any  one  knew 
anything  of  it.  It  was  in  a  most  marvellous 
stete  of  decay,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted. 

What  tale  of  crime  or  of  suffering  hovered 
round  the  memory  of  that  old  house  to  make  it  a 
thing  to  be  shunned,  it  is  not  our  purpose  td 
inquire. 

Suffice  it  that  there  it  was  in  all  its  decrepi- 
tude, and  that  under  the  shadows  of  the  trees, 
with  their  long,  wiry  and  melancholy  arms,  that 
marked  the  position  of  its  garden  on  the  road 
side,  the  ancient  coach  stopped. 

The  man  who  was  driving  rubbed  his  hands 
together  as  though  he  were  chilled  by  the  night 
air,  and  he  laughed  a  strange  laugh,  which  had 
in  it  not  one  particle  of  mirth. 

"  Silence,"  said  a  rough  voice,  from  the  iiT- 
terior  of  the  vehicle,  '*  silence," 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir.  Silence  it  is,  and  silent 
I  am,"  said  the  man.  •*  I— that  is— Oh,  thank 
you,  humbly,  sir." 

"Jasper,"  cried 
coach. 

At  this,  a  strange  bundle,  that  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  strapped  to  the  back  of  the  vehicle, 
unrolled  itself,  and  another  man  appeared. 

"Jasper." 

"  Well,  what  now  ?"  said  the  man  from  behind 
the  coach. 

"Where's  the  box?" 

"  On  the  roof ;  didn't  you  say  it  was  to  go  on 
thereof?" 

"  I  did.  Let  me  not  have  any  of  your  in- 
solence." 

Jasper  made  a  grunting  noise,  that  might 
mean  defiance,  and  opening  the  coach  door,  he 
let  down  the  steps  for  the  man  who  was  in  the 
vehicle,  to  alight. 

By  the  very  faint  night  light,  we  can  see  that 
this  man  is  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  that  he 
is  very  thin.  Some  kind  of  wrapper,  or  cloak, 
is  about  the  whole  or  npper  part  of  his  person, 
and  a  hat  is  pulled  down  right  over  his  brows. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  looked  up  at  the 
clouds,  which  were  coursing  at  a  great  rate  along 
the  sky,  and  then  he  muttered—'*  The  moon  will 
be  up  In  an  hour  or  two,  if  the  clouds  don't 
thicken," 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  one  whom  he  had  ad- 
dressed as  Jasper.  *'  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir,  if  you 
please— very  humbly ,"*if  you  please,  sir.  Thank 
you." 

"  Silence." 

Poor  Jasper,  upon  this  imperious  order, 
seemed  to  shrioJc  within  himself ;  but  the  other 
made  a  gesture  behind  the  tall  man  in  the 
wrapper,  which  looked  very  much  like  defiance. 
Time  will  show  whether  it  was  such,  or 
merely  ill-conditioned  of  the  man — a  sort  of 
assertion  of  independence,  without  even  the 
wish  for  reality,  a  shadow  of  a  virtue  withont 
a  substance. 
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"  Understand  me  now,  both  of  you/*  said  the 
tall  man ;  "  attend  to  what  I  say  to  you.'' 

**  Humbly,  yes,"  aaid  Jasper. 

*'  Well,  I  hear,"  said  Laurence. 

The  tall  man  must  have  been  well  used  to  the 
peculiarities  of  his  two  notables,  for  he  paid  no 
more  attention  to  the  growling  insolence  of 
Laurence,  than  he  did  to  the  servile  humility  of 
JasfNBr,  but  continued  speaking,  as  if  they  had 
not  interrupted  him. 

<*  Now,  yoa  understand,  that  yon  keep  upon 
the  coach  box,  and  the  moment  yoa  hear  my 
whistle,  yon  whip  the  cattle  towards  town,  and' 
go  at  the  best  pace  you  can.  If  you  are  pursued, 
you  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving 
the  coach  and  making  your  escape  ;  if  you  arc 
not  pursaed,  yon  will  go  quietly  to  the  stables.*' 

*'  Yes,  sir^-yes,  Lord  Raym— I " 

"  Silence.  How  dare  you  mention  my  name, 
even  to  the  night  air  ?  You  wretch,  how  dare 
you  do  it?" 

•*  Oh,  I— that  is,  I  humbly  forgot.  Oh,  sir,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  indeed  I  do,  if  you  please,  air.  I 
forgot." 

•*  Idiot." 

"Yes,  sir— hnmbly,  yes,'8ir— I  am  anything 
you  please." 

**  Hush !    Laurence,  where  is  the  box  7" 

**  Here,  to  be  sure.  Have  yon  got  any  ears  ? 
I  thought  I  heard  some  one  coming." 

**  It*s  a  man  on  horseback,  I  take  it." 

**  Stand  close,  then,  and  let  him  pass.  What 
a  pace  1" 

A  mounted  man  swept  by  them  at  a  gallop 
that  was  prodigious,  and  he  was  gone  like  a 
whirlwind  before  a  glimpse  could  be  got  of  him, 
BO  as  to  come  to  any  opinion  as  to  who  or  what 
he  was. 

Lord  Raymond  and  his  men  did  not  speak  nor 
move  for  some  few  minutes  after  the  man  on 
horseback  had  passed  them  like  a  mad  appari- 
tion. 

At  length,  however,  he  broke  the  silence ;  and, 
in  a  low,  demoniac  voice,  he  said, 

'*  Look  to  your  pistols ;  but  do  not  use  them 
until  I  order  you.  Open  the  gate  that  leads  to 
the  garden  yonder,  and  place  the  box  inside. 
Quick,  quick,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
time  to  lose  now." 

Thus  urged,  the  unscrupulous  agents  of  Lord 
Baymond,  as  he  named  himself,  obeyed  his  in- 
structions, and  they  had  scarcely  got  everything 
in  the  order  that  he  wished,  and  Jasper  had 
mounted  the  coach-box  again  and  turned  the 
horses'  heads  towards  London,when  the  rumbling 
sound  of  carriage  wheels  came  upon  their  ears. 

Lord  Raymond  took  a  mask  from  his  pocket 
that  was  made  of  some  elastic  material,  and  with 
some  exertion,  after  first  securing  it  below  his 
chin,  dragged  it  over  the  rest  of  his  face  and 
head. 

There  were  small  orifices  for  the  eyes,  and  one 
for  the  mouth ;  when  his  hat  was  replaced  then 
the  covering  was  quite  secure,  and  by  any  light 
that  would  have  sufficed  to  show  the  nature  of  it, 
it  would  have  been  seen  to  have  been  of  a  pale, 
sea-green  colour,  and  fitting  so  tightly  as  it  did 
to  the  features,  it  had  a  very  lifelike  and  hor- 
rible aspect. 

He  then  disposed  his  cloak  so  around  him  as 
wonderfully  to  increase  the  apparent  bulk  of  the 


upper  part  of  his  person  ;  but  he  was  careful  to 
leave  his  hands  at  perfect  liberty. 

The  rumble  of  approaching  carriage  wheels, 
and  the  step  of  the  horses*  hoofs  upon  the  un- 
frequented road  increased  in  reality  every 
moment. 

"  Taey  come  V*  said  Raymond,  "  they  come  I'* 

In  a  few  minutes  the  bright  dancing  reflec- 
tion of  the  lamps  of  Bir  Marcus  Forester's  car- 
riage flashed  upon  the  road  as  it  whirled  rapidly 
past,  thus  giving  that  strange  metallic  colour  to 
the  vegetation  which  artificial  light  ever  gives 
to  it. 

Lord  Raymond  stood  just  upon  the  vergo  of 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  old  willows,  and  when 
the  carriage  got  within  a  dozen  yards  of  the 
spot,  he,  with  one  bound,  got  to  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  seizing  the  horse  that  was  upon 
the  near  side  by  the  rein,  he  cried  out,  as  the 
animal  was  forced  back  upon  its  haunches  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack, 

«  la  this  Sir  Marcos  Forester's  carriage  ?" 

The  coachman  was  so  astounded  at  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  man  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
who,  to  all  appearance,  had  risen  out  of  the* 
earth,  and  stopped  the  horses  in  theiz  progress, 
that  he  nearly  fell  off  the  box ;  but  he  did 
manage  to  save  himself  from  sach  a  catastrophe, 
and  then  the  voice  of  Sir  Marcus  from  the 
inside  of  the  yehicle,  calling  loudly  **  What  is 
the  matter?"  was  the  next  sound  that  was 
heard. 

The  coachman  was  courag«{pns  enough  in  his 
way,  and  he  began  to  lash  with  his  long  whip  at 
the  man  who  so  audaciously  stopped  the  horses. 

The  two  footmen  likewise  got  down  from 
behind,  and  were  rather  confused  to  know  what 
to  do,  when  Lord  Raymond,  who  had  received 
a  seyere  cut  or  two  from  the  coachman's  whip, 
drew  a  pistol  from  the  breast  of  his  apparel,  and 
with  an  execration,  shot  him  dead. 

At  the  sound  of  the  report  of  the  pistol,  the 
two  footmen  fell  flat  to  the  earth,  for  they  made 
sure  that  their  last  honr  had  come,  and  then  by 
some  known  agency  the  horses  found  themselves 
suddenly  released  from  the  carriage,  and,  being 
terrified  at  the  pistol  shot,  they  started  off  at 
full  speed. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  a  yery  few  moments, 
during  which  Sir  Marcus  had  made  the  most 
unavailing  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  ; 
something  connected  with  the  fastening  of  the 
door — it  had  evidently  been  tampered  with  upon 
that  side — impeded  him. 

Lizzie  screamed,  but  still  tried  to  second  her 
protector  in  his  exertions  to  open  the  ^rriage 
door  ,*  while  the  little  daughter  of  Sir  Marcus, 
with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  pretty  face 
blanched,  as  though  death  had  robbed  it  of  its 
roses,  sat  still  as  a  statue. 

*'  What  is  all  this  V*  cried  Sir  Marcus,  furiously. 
"  Open  the  door,  somebody  ?  John  and  Charlie, 
where  are  you,  both  open  the  door  at  once  7" 

'*  Try  the  other  one,  Sir  Marcus,"  said  Lizzie. 

Before  Sir  Marcos  could  scramble  over  the 
fainting  little  girl,  who  had  slipped  from  her 
seat  to  the  bottom  of  her  carriage,  and  offered  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  reaching  the  other  door, 
it  was  swnng^open,  and  holding  one  of  the  car- 
riage lamps  just  a  little  above  the  level  of  his 
face,  so  that  the  light  fell  full  upon  the  strange 
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and  hideoas  green  face,  there  stood  Lord  Ray- 
mond. 

"  Good  Heayena  I**  said  Sir  Maiens. 

Lizzie  sbnmk  back  and  impeded  her  protector. 

Then  the  girl  uttered  a  shriek,  as  the  man 
with  the  green  face  suddenly  thmst  his  disen« 
gaged  arm  into  the  carriage,  and  seizing  her  by 
the  long  ringlets  that  hnng  in  snch  Inxnrianoe 
down  her  back,  he  had  her  ont  in  a  moment. 

"Holdr*  shouted  Sir  Marcus.  "ViUain! 
devil  r 

Smash  went  the  carriage  lamp  right  in  his 
face,  and  he  fell  back  over  the  senseless  form  of 
his  daughter. 

The  light  was  extinguished,  and  then  a  deep, 
hollow  voice  cried, 

«  Ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

Half  stunned  and  bewildered  as  he  was,  how- 
ever. Sir  Marcus  rose  again  and  dashed  himself 
out  of  the  carriage  into  the  roadway,  shouting,  ' 

« Whither  have  yon  taken  my  daughter's 
friend  ?  Betum  her  and  take  all  I  have.  Name 
your  price,  villains,  but  restore  her  to  me— my 
child  1  Help,  help  1  Oh  I  Heavens,  let  me  hear 
but  one  shriek  from  you,  Lizzie,  that  I  may  know 
which  way  to  fly  to  your  rescue  V 

A  bewildering  scream  rose  upon  the  night  air, 
and  Baymond  then  lashed  the  horses  in  the  old 
hadmey  coach  into  a  gallop. 

'*  Sir  Marcos,  Sir  Marcus  T'  cried  a  voice. 

"  Follow  us  if  yon  dare  !  Ha,'  ha  V*  shouted 
the  strange  sepulchral  tones  that  had  before 
brought  terror  to  the  ears  of  Sir  Marcus,  and 
then  he  felt  convinced  that  it  was  in  the  coach, 
that  rolled  so  rapidly  away,  that  his  child  was 
borne  from  him. 

"A  horse,  a  horse  1  Oh  !  Heavens,  anything 
for  a  hozBe  !"  he  cried.  **  My  chUd  will  go  mad  if 
yon  are  thus  lost.  My  darling  I  Help,  help  I 
John,  follow  me.  It  is  for  your  dear  mistress's 
sake.    On,  on,  on  1 

Sir  Marcus  Forester  set  off  in  a  fruitless  and 
mad  race  after  the  hackney  coach. 

The  two  footmen  gathered  themselves  up,  and, 
as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them,  darted 
off  in  the  other  direction. 

The  dead  body  of  the  coachman  lay  upon  its 
face  in  the  road. 

Lizzie  was  now  in  a  complete  state  of  insensi- 
bility in  the  power  of  her  foes. 

**  Laurence,"  said  Lord  Raymond. 

*•  Here  you  are." 

"  Take  her— you  know  what  to  do.'* 

"The  box?" 

"Yes,  quick,  quick;  she  is  half  dead  with 
fright,  but  she  may  recover  yet.  Quick  1  I  say. 
Leave  the  gate  open— I  will  soon  come  to 
you.'* 

Laurence,  with  Lizzie  in  his  arms,  disappeared 
into  the  deserted  garden  with  speed. 

Lord  Baymond  carefully  took  off  his  green 
mask  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  He  stood  with 
hiB  hands  upon  the  old  rotten  gate  of  the 
garden. 

Once  again  he  burst  into  a  howling  laugh,  and 
then  in  a  crouohed-np  attitude  of  intense  listen- 
ing, he  strove  to  catch  every  sound  that  came 
upon  the  night  air. 

He  heard  cries  far  away. 

It  was  the  father  shrieking  for  his  child, 
and  he  laughed  loudly  again. 

He  heard  the  screams  for  aid  of  the  half- mad- 


dened Sir  Marcus,  and  more  delight  seemed  to 
arowd  around  his  soul. 

The  rattle  and  dash  of  the  wheels  of  the  old 
hackney  coach,  too,  still  came  upon  his  ears,  and 
he  muttered, 

"  Laurence  does  his  work  well.'* 

The  night  wind  came  past  him  in  howling 
gusts. 

The  clouds  had,  as  he  had  hoped  they  would, 
thickened,  and  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  were 
falling. 

No  sound  came  from  the  only  occupant  of  the 
carriage,  but  a  slight  confused  noise  in  the  other 
direction  to  that  which  Sir  Marcus  Forester  had 
taken,  came  upon  the  ears  of  Lord  Baymond. 

"  Ah,'*  he  said,  "  what  is  that !" 

To  step  lightly  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  He  took  a  long 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  confused  sounds,  and 
presently,  far  off,  he  saw  the  flash  of  lights,  and 
he  heard  the  tramp  of  footsteps  coming  hurriedly 
on. 

The  two  footmen  had  met  with  aid,  and 
gathering  opurage  by  numbers,  now  were  coming 
back  to  render  that  assistance  which  is  generally 
too  late. 

A  shrill,  wailing  cry  from  the  garden,  at  this 
moment,  reached  the  ears  of  Lord  Baymond. 

«  Laurence,  what's  that  7" 

"  The  girl,  confound  her." 

"What  of  her?" 

"  She  recovers,  she  will  scream ;  she  won't  go 
into  the  house.    What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Kill  her,  but  make  her  enter." 

Suddenly  all  was  still. 

Then  one  shrill  scream  burst  upon  the  night 
air— the  scream  of  a  helpless,  despairing  one. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LIZZIE  IN  THB  POWEB  OF  THE  BOYAL  SPY  — 
LOBD  BAYMOND*S  TBIUMPH  —  THB  PBIVATE 
INTEBVIBW  —  THB  INFAMOUS  PBOPOSAL  — 
yHB  MAIDEN  AND  THE  VILLAIN— THE  DUEL 
—  THE  STBANQE  MEETING  —  THB  LIGHT  IN 
THB  F0BE8T— THB  WOUNDED  TBAVELLER — 
JOY,  JOY  I— THEY  MEET  A  PBIEND  AT  LAST— 
AN  AFPBOTIONATB  MEETING  —  A  BEMEM- 
BBANCB  OF  OLD  TIMES. 

All  the  circumstances  which  we  have  narrated 
in  our  last  chapter  were  narrated  by  Lizzie 
Woodhead  to  Lady  Blanche  Villiers  almost  im- 
mediately after  her  arrival  in  the  strange  forest 
prison. 

"  But  dear  Lizzie  7"  asked  Lady  Blanche. 
*'  Were you^not hurt ?' 

**  Hurt  1  Tes  I  was,  indeed,"  said  Lizzie,  with 
a  shudder,  ''for  they  paid  no  respect  to  my 
cries.  Theylforced  me  forward,  and  almost 
broke  my  leg^is  I  stumbled^on,  and  upon  them 
and  my  arms  the|bmises  remain'still.'* 

"  And  were  you  released  ?" 

«  When  I  arrived  here." 

Lady  Blanchelthought|a  moment. 

"  This  is  very  strange,'*  she  said,  "  very 
strange  1    What  can  he  want  with  both  of  us  7" 

•*  It  is  some  spirit  of  revenge.  But  hark  I  who 
comes  this  way  7" 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  both  listened 
intently,^ 
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A  mail's  footsteps  were  plainly  heard  advanc- 
ing along  the  passage. 

Then  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Lord 
Raymond  entered. 

He  smiled  and  bowed  with  a  sneering  courtesy. 

"  Good  evening,  ladies,"  he  said,  "  you  scarcely 
expected  to  see  me  so  soon,  no  doubt  ?'' 

♦*  I  expect  anything,  my  lord,  from  you," 
returned  Lady'Blanche  Villiers,  bitterly. 

"Then  of  course  you  expect  honorable  be- 
haviour ?"  ho  said,  tauntingly.  "I  hope  you 
are  not  displeased  with  the  humble  lodgings 
which  are  at  present  the  only  ones  I  can  offer 
you  ?" 

"  Taunt  me  not,  my  lord,"  returned  Lady 
Blanche,  "I  am  in  your  power,  truly  now, 
but  wait— wait  awhile.  The  Providence  which 
has  protected  me  so  often  before  will  protect 
me  now." 

"  And  in  the  meantime,"  said  Lord  Raymond, 
sneeringly,  "  In  the  meantime,  /  will  act  the 
part  of  Providence,  and  do  my  best  to  makeyoa 
comfortable.  Lady  Blanche,  I  should  wish  much 
to  have  a  word  with  you  alone.  Yonder  door, 
Mistress  Woodhead,  leads,  if  I  mistake  not,  to 
your  bedroom.  Would  you  kindly  retire  for  a 
few  moments  and  permit  me  a  private  interview 
with  Lady  Villiers?" 

Lizzie  Woodhead  made  no  reply,  but  at  once 
quitted  the  apartment. 

Lord  Raymond  assured  himself  that  no  one 
was  listening. 

Then  he  approached  Lady  Blanche. 

<<  Blanche,"  he  said,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone, 
"  I  once  loved  you." 

Blanche  shuddered. 

"  A  base  and  cruel  lie,  my  lord  !'*  she  answered 
bitterly. 

"  I  did.  I  loved  yon,  and  your  friends  stood 
between  us.  Else,  at  this  very  ftiotDent,  yon 
might  have  been  my  wife." 

"  Heaven  granted  me  a  release  from  such  a 
fate,"  she  answered. 

Raymond  bit  his  lips. 

"  You  might  ha^e  had  a  worse  husband  than 
I,"  he  said,  "  but  that  is  past — all  past.  I  have 
no  such  feelings  now  towards  you.  I  love 
another— Ettie  Leslie,  the  young  and  gentle 
daughter  of  the  armourer.  It  is  not  of  love  I 
wish  to  speak.  I  said  only  that  in  days  gone 
by  I  loved  you,  and  you  cruelly  and  basely 
slighted  and  deceived  me,  The  time  is  coming 
now  for  my  revenge  ;  but  that  desire  for  revenge 
I  will  smother.  What  I  desire  now  is  that  you 
will  do  me  a  service," 

"  I  do  you  a  service  I" 

"  Yes — you  are  here  to  do  me  a  service.  I 
have  caused  you  and  Mistress  Woodhead  to  be 
captured  and  brought  hither,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  I  desired  to  save  myself.  It  is  not 
for  any  evil  designs  upon  yon." 

«  Speak,  then,  and  tell  me  what  it  is  I  can 
do,"  cried  Lady  Blanche, 

She  spoke  more  firmly  now,  for  his  manner 
and  earnest  voice  had  reassured  her. 

^*  I  am  at  this  moment  an  ontlaw,  As  yon 
know.  I  am  every  moment  in  fear  of  my  life, 
1  am  hunted  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  in  England  there  is  no  spot  where  I 
can  consider  myself  safe." 

"  And  how  can  I  aid  yon  in  altering  this  8tAt^ 
of  things?" 


«  Easily." 

"  Explain,  then." 

*'  You  are  In  my  power,  are  yon  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am," 

"  Write,  then,  to  Harold  Fordy6e,  and  entreat 
him,  as  he  values  the  friendship  of  your 
husband,  to  plead  to  Cromwell  for  my  pardon. 
Write  also  to  your  husband,  and  eharge  him  to 
do  the  same,  as  he  values  your  safety  and 
honour.    Remember  what  I  say,  your  honour.". 

Lady  Blanche's  cheeks  grew  crimson. 

"  Yon  are  bent  upon  insulting  me." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  insult  yon.  I  merely  tell 
you  the  truth.    Will  you  consent  to  this  ?" 

"  No,  no,  he  would  not  wish  it ;  he  would 
blame  me  for  it." 

"You  refuse?" 

«Ido." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  "we 
will  see.  I  shall  take  measures  to  make  you  do 
as  I  wish.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  to  retire  into 
the  next  room,  while  I  speak  to  Mistress 
Woodhead." 

The  same  scene  was  enacted  again, 

Lizzie,  less  strong-minded  than  Lady  Blanche, 
went  on  her  knees  to  him,  and  implored  him  to 
release  her. 

But  he  was  stem  and  implacable ;  and  ^hen 
he  quitted  the  place,  there  seemed  truly  no  hope 
for  them. 

There  was  a  protector,  however,  near,  that 
they  never  dreamed  of. 

It  was  on  the  second  night  after  their  capture, 
that  Lord  Raymond  rushed  out  of  the  strange 
abode,  and  took  his  way  on  horseback  [towards 
an  inn,  which  stood  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  outlaw's  home. 

He  expected  here  to  hear  some  news  from 
London. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  reach  it. 

On  coming  to  the  cross  road,  he  saw  a  horse- 
man advancing  at  full  speed  towards  him. 

On  reaching  him,  he  saw  that  the  new  comer 
was  masked. 

"  Which  way  to  Lord  Villiers'  house,  sir  ?" 
cried  the  new  comer,  courteously, 

"  Whence  came  you,  sir  ?" 

"That is  an  uncourteotis  reply,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  I  wish  to  find  Lord  Villiers'  honse, 
where  I  have  private  and  urgent  business.  It 
cannot  matter— Ah  !  by  heaven,  I  recognise  yon 
now  J  it  is  Lord  Raymond." 

"  And  what  then.  Who  are  you,  who  fear  to 
show  yourself  without  a  mask  ?" 

"  I  am  one  yon  know  well — Harold  Fordyce, 
the  armourer's  friend  and  apprentice.  There  is 
some  fresh  villany  afoot,  or  you  would  not  be 
present  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"Draw,  villain,"  cried  Raymond,  "descend 
from  your  horse,  and  here,  where  no  one  will 
interrupt  us,  let  ns  fight  this  fight  to  the 
death." 

Harold  Fordyce  needed  no  further  invitation. 

Springing  from  his  saddle,  he  at  once  crossed 
swords  with  the  treacherous  royaJ  spy. 

To  describe  the  fight,  would  be  but  to  repeat 
what  we  have  of ttimes  before  described. 

The  bright  moon  shone  overhead,  the  horses 
tethered  to  the  sign  post,  looked  quietly  on ; 
the  clash  of  swords  and  mnttered  impreca- 
tions alone  attested  the  presence  of  the  com- 
batants, 
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Silently,  bat  skilfnllj,  they  fought. 

I^eseatly,  the  Yonng  Apprentice  made  a 
Budden  feint. 

Lord  Raymond  planged  forward,  and  the 
Bword  which  had  so  long  thirsted  for  the  yillain'i 
blood;  ran  throngh  his  body. 

''  Dead,  this  time— dead,  for  a  hundred 
crowns,"  cried  the  Young  Apprentice,  as  Lord 
Raymond  fell  heavily  back  on  the  road,  **  and 
now  let  him  lie  there ;  let  beasts  devour  him  if 
they  will,  it  is  bat  his  due.  I  will  not  protect 
him  from  them.'* 

'<  By  St.  George,"  be  added,  as  he  once  more 
vaulted  into  his  saddle,  **  since  this  neighbour- 
hood is  so  lonely  and  its  people  seem  so  uncivil, 
I  will  give  up  all  idea  of  finding  Yilliers*  house 
to-night,  and  seek  some  place  where  I  can  find 
shelter.** 

As  he  rode  slowly  on,  he  saw  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing light  throngh  the  forest  trees. 

It  was  the  light  in  Lizzie  Woodhead's  bed- 
o'j  amber. 

**  Ha,  ha  !*'  he  cried, ''  yonder  gleams  a  hospit- 
able lamp  i  towards  that  I  will  make  my  way.** 

And,  with  these  words,  he  turned  his  horse's 
head  towards  it. 

Leaving  him  to  follow  this  strange  adventure, 
wo  must  now  return  to  London,  and  show  the 
events  looming  in  the  distance,  which  brought 
Harold  Fordyce  once  more  into  connection  with 
his  old  friends,  the  Apprentices  of  London. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  SHADOWS  ON  THE  DUSKY  HEATH— THE 
FEMALE  SENTINEL — ^THE  CABOUSAL— THE 
WARNING  VOICE— THE  BOAT  ON  THE 
RIVER— THE  OLD  BOATHOUSE— THE  MUBDEB 
—THE  CLUTCH  OF  THE  DEAD  MAN'S  HAND. 

It  was  the  dOth  January,  1661. 

Exactly  two  years  had  passed  since  the  axe  of 
Simon  Lawless,  the  executioner,  had  severed 
from  its  body  the  head  of  Charles  the  First. 

England  was  in  a  state  of  oonfusion. 

The  sea  was  inftoted  with  pirates,  who  seized 
upon  English  shipping,  in  the  name  of  Charles 
the  Second.  In  foreign  countries,  the  English 
were  treated  with  ignominy.  At  home  all  was 
turmoil  and  excitement. 

Not  on  this  SOth  January,  however,  was  there 
much  movement  observable  in  the  old  city  of 
London,  although,  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  her 
citizens,  the  scene  must  have  been  well  remem- 
bered that  had  occurred  two  years  before,  upon 
the  chill,  gloomy  morning  in  winter. 

But  if  the  city  was  sleeping,  there  were 
spirits  up  and  moving  in  one  of  its  suburbs,  at 
least. 

Over  the  dusky  expanse  of  Blackheath, 
stealthy  figures  were  moving— going  one  by  one 
—taking  no  heed  of  each  other,  uttering  no 
sound,  showing  no  features,  concealing  their 
very  forms ;  acting  seemingly,  however,  in 
direct  unison,  and  making  all  of  them  for  one 
point. 

Right  away  before  them,  extended  the  dark 
heath,  dotted  here  and  there  with  little  knolls 
and  dumps  of  heather,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  shrubs,  but  showing,  except  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, no  signs  of  human  life. 


And  this  sign  was  a  very  vague  one,  only  a 
flickering  light,  which  seemed  to  be  placed  in 
the  window  of  some  far-off  cottage. 

Towards  this  light  the  men,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  or  sixty,  hurried  with  an  impatience  which 
showed  that  some  great  enterprise  was  on  foot — 
some  great  and  earnest  enterprise  in  which  their 
hearts  were  earnestly  engaged. 

One  especially,  who  led  the  long  line  of 
shadowy  forms  and  who  towered  some  inches 
above  any  one  of  them,  dashed  forward  at  a  run 
as  he  approached  the  point  where  the  red  light 
shone,  and  sprang  with  a  light  step  towards  the 
door,  murmuring  to  himself  as  he  seized  the 
rusty  knocker, 

"  Safely  reached  at  last  1  By  the  cross,  I  had 
almost  feared  that  a  will*o*-the-wisp  had  deceived 
me,  as  it  has  so  often  happened  to  me  in  those 
aocursed  Scotch  valleys.  What,  ho  !  Within 
there  1" 

The  house,  at  the  door  of  which  he  knocked, 
was  a  strange,  old  building,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  patched  up  from  time  to  time  at  the 
whim  of  one  or  another  of  its  owners,  until  it 
assumed  most  strange  and  unsightly  proportions. 

It  was  formed  entirely  of  wood,  and  its  black 
and  tottering  walls  were  overhung  by  some  wild, 
old  trees,  whose  roots,  in  some  cases,  stretched 
right  across  the  space  which  had  once  contained 
the  waters  of  a  moat. 

It  was  so  patched  and  battered,  and  time  worn, 
in  fact,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  crimes  of  years 
had  been  enacted  within  it,  and  had  left  the  im- 
press of  its  sinfulness  upon  its  face. 

The  masked  man,  who  thundered  so  impera- 
tively at  the  door,  however,  took  no  note  of  all 
this. 

He  only  eagerly  awaited  the  arrival  of  Bome 
one  from  within. 

In  a  few  moments  a  head  (a  pretty  head,  and 
that  was  all  you  could  say,  for  the  face  was 
masked)  was  protruded  from  a  window  above 
him. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  asked  a  silvery  voice. 

"  A  friend  to  Prince  Charlie,*'  replied  the  tall 
man  in  the  cloak. 

«*  Good  ;  I  will  at  once  admit  you,"  said  the 
young  girl.  "  And  who,  pray,  are  those  shadowy 
figures  who  come  trooping  along  in  the  dis- 
tance ?" 

"  They  are  also  friends.  Ask  each,  however, 
as  he  comes  in,  for  fear,  that  even  after  all  our 
precautions,  we  may  include  a  traitor  among  onr 
ranks.  Bat  come,  my  pretty  one,  open  the  door, 
for  the  night  is  cold,  and  the  wind,  I  can  assure 
you,  blows  sharp  and  chill  from  the  river." 

The  pretty  little  head  was  now  withdrawn, 
the  window  was  closed,  and  in  a  few  moments 
after  the  door  below  was  opened. 

"  Enter,*'  said  the  girl,  standing  back  amid 
the  shadows,  *'  enter.  Tender,  where  the  light 
is,  is  the  room  for  your  meeting  ;  when  you  are 
all  here,  the  light  in  the  casement  above  will  bo 
put  out,  and  I  shall  watch  to  see  that  no  strangers 
approach." 

The  tall,  masked  man  passed  up  the  dark 
passage,  and  pushing  o^en  a  door  before  him, 
from  whence  a  faint  glimmering  of  light  pro- 
ceeded, entered  an  immense  room,  which  was 
quite  large  enough  to  contain  a  hundred  men. 

Here  he  was,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
joined  by  fifty  others,  who,  seating  themselves 
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on  the  benches,  amiued  themselTes,  while  they 
waited  for  the  strong  ale,  by  sioging  in  choraSi 
"  Here's  a  health  to  Bonnie  Prince  Ghailie  ;"  the 
echoes  of  which  went  rolling  away  over  the 
dusky  heath. 

Meanwhile,  leaving  these  gny  roysterers  to 
commence  their  secret  meeting,  as  it  they  had 
gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  simple 
carousal,  we  must  ask  our  readers  to  accompany 
us  to  the  riyer's  side,  not  far  distant  from  the 
old  house. 

Here,  upon  a  desolate-looking  shore,  stood  an 
old  boathouse,  with  a  wooden  hut  near  it,  now 
long  neglected,  and  suffered  to  fall  into  decay. 

The  boathouse  itself,  built  of  stouter  material 
than  the  wooden  shed,  bore  the  brunt  of  storms 
with  a  bolder  front,  and  was  even  now  capable 
of  sheltering  several  boats  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  ;  and  in  its  dark  recesses  were 
comers,  where  a  man  might  have,  even  in  the 
daytime,  concealed  himself  from  the  observation 
of  inquisitiye  passers  by. 

And  here,  now,  hidden  away  among  the  old 
timbers,  was  the  tall  figure  of  a  man  shrouded 
in  a  cloak,  and  looking  in  the  dark  night  for  all 
the  world  like  one  of  the  supports  of  the  boat- 
house. 

He  was  waiting  and  watching  evidently  for 
some  deadly  purpose. 

Else  he  had  not  kept  so  quiet— so  silent  in  the 
cold  and  chill  air  of  that  night. 

Presently,  along  the  waters,  came  the  plashing 
of  oars. 

He  started  and  listened  eagerly,  clutching  to 
his  breast  something  which  he  either  dearly 
prized,  or  some  weapon  of  fearful  destruction. 

Again  came  the  plash  of  oars  nearer  and  nearer 
still,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  long,  thin  end  of 
a  light  skifE  came  gliding  beceath  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  boathouse. 

The  watcher  could  then  see  that  within  the 
boat  were  two  forms— the  one  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, the  other  that  of  a  lady— the  former,  an 
old  man,  with  bent  form  and  long  white  air,  the 
latter,  young  and  graceful,  with  bright  dark 
locks. 

Towards  them,  as  they  prepared  to  step  from 
the  boat,  the  man  who  had  watched  so  long, 
glided,  like  a  serpent,  slowly  crawling  by. 

"  My  child,"  said  the  old  man,  "  do  not  stir 
hence  till  I  am  back.  Sit  quietly  here  in  the 
boat,  and  wrap  your  cloak  around  you  lest  the 
keen  air  of  night  should  invade  your  heart 
Farewell,  dearest  child,  I  shall  not  be  long.'* 

The  old  man  as  he  spoke,  bent  over  her,  kissed 
her  tenderly,  and  then  passed  out  of  the  boat- 
house,  intendiug  to  make  his  way  over  the 
dusky  heath. 

But  there  was  one  following  him  whose  breast 
was  full  of  dark  and  horrid  sin. 

Scarcely  had  he  passed  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  boathouse  when  a  knife  gleamed  in  the  air 
behind  him,  and  he  fell  prone  upon  his  face 
among  the  heather. 

But  he  was  not  dead  yet. 

Staggering  up  upon  his  knees,  he  endeavored 
to  cry  for  help. 

Bat  the  power  of  speech  was  nearly  gone. 

The  suffocating  blood  burst  from  his  lips, 
and  he  could  only  clutch  at  the  doublet  of  his 
murderer,  and  murmur. 


"  Cowardly  assassin  1    I  know  you  well 
my  child,  my  child  !*' 

Then,  as  his  eyes  glazed^  and  his  heart  stilled 
its  beating  for  ever,  and  he  fell  back  among  the 
ferns,  the  clutch  of  his  hand  tightened  upon  the 
black  velvet  of  the  assassin's  coat,  and  the 
bright  moonlight  fell  upon  the  horrid  group— 
the  murderer,  pale  and  angry,  and  in  fear,  too, 
struggling  to  free  himself  from  the  clutch  of  the 
dead  man^s  hand,  and  the  victim  lying  back 
with  his  long  white  hair  dabbled  in  gore,  and 
his  white,  quiet  face  turned  up  towards 
heaven  ! 

"  Curse  him  I"  cried  the  assassin,  as  he  was 
at  length  obliged  to  tear  away  the  velvet  to  free 
himself  from  his  victim,  "  I  have  no  time  to  do 
away  with  this  evidence  of  guilt.  Never  mind, 
others  besides  me  wear  black  velvet  doublets ;  I 
must  hasten  now  to  secure  her." 

Hurrying  back  towards  the  "boathouse,  he 
entered  stealthily,  and  approached  the  young 
girl,  who  sat  quietly  waiting  in  the  boat,  gazing 
out  over  the  silent  river. 

She  was  so  intently  watching  the  flow  of  the 
gushing  water,  so  intently  thinking,  that  she  did 
not  observe  the  coming  of  the  mysterious 
assassin,  who  came  red*handed  from  the  murder 
of  the  old  man. 

The  rocking  of  the  boat,  however,  as  he 
entered  it,  caused  her  to  start  round,  and  when 
she  did  turn  she  remained  for  a  moment  spell- 
bound. 

Then  she  clasped  her  hands  wildly  over  her 
eyes  as  if  to  shade  them  from  the  gleam  of  light 
or  to  hide  them  from  some  hideous  spectacle. 

"  Oh  1  that  -horrid  face !"  she  cried.  "  Oh  I 
monster,  what  do  you  here  ?'* 

"  Yonder  on  the  heath  lies  your  father  dmd;' 
was  the  answer. 

"  Oh  1  God  1  by  your  hand,  and  I  am  here  in 
your  power  I"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  in  an 
agony  of  dread,  her  words  c  oming  tremulously, 
her  whole  being  convulsed  with  emotion.  "  Oh  1 
help !— help  1— help  I  Is  no  one  near  to  save 
me  from  this  monster  7" 

No  answer  came  except  from  the  lips  of  the 
assassin. 

All  else  was  still. 

The  dusky  heath  was  tenantless. 

The  workers  on  the  river  had  long  since  gone 
to  rest. 

She  was  alone. 

Helpless  in  the  power  of  her  enemy. 

"  You  may  call  out  as  you  please,  none  will 
answer,"  he  said ;  <*  but,  lest  you  should  betray 
me  when  we  reach  more  frequented  parts,  I  will 
still  your  cries  for  awhile." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  small 
phi^,  and,  in  spite  of  her  struggles,  held  it  close 
to  her  nose. 

The  effect  was  miraculous ;  almost  instanta- 
neous. 

With  a  gentle  sigh,  as  if  her  spirit  were  for 
ever  quitting  her  fair  breast,  she  fell  back 
against  the  back  rail  work  of  the  boat,  entirely 
insensible  to  all  outward  things. 

The  villaiD,  whose  hands  were  still  stained 
with  blood,  leaned  over  her,  and  kissed  her 
cherry  lips,  now  cold  in  her  unnatural  sleep. 

«  Mine  I  mine  !"  he  murmured,  triumphantly, 
as  he  pushed  his  boat  out  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
dark  river. 
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Dream  away— dream  away,  fair  maiden  1 

The  horrors  of  the  fature  find  yet  no  place  in 
that  gentle,  gnileless  breast. 

Meanwhile,  the  men  who  had  commenced 
their  secret  meeting  by  a  wild  carousal,  waited 
for  a  long  time  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of 
the  old  man  who  would  never  more  come  among 
them. 

It  was  a  meeting  for  a  desperate  purpose. 

A  meeting  to  consult  upon  the  best  means  of 
restoring  Charles  II.  to  his  throne. 

Brave  hearts  truly  these^assembling  near 
a  Bepnblican  city — to  consult  on  the  best  means 
of  overthrowing  the  government,  and  placing 
the  worthless  son  of  a  mistaken  father  upon 
the  throne,  whose  grandeur  had  been  so  rudely 
swept  away. 

At  length,  tired  of  waiting,  'and  fancying— 
many  of  them — that  the  expected  conspirator 
feared  to  come,  they  proceeded  to  business,  and 
the  tall  .man  who  had  first  entered  rose  to 
explain  their  plans. 

Their  first  attempt  was  to  be  in  Scotland. 

The  Scots,  he  said,  were  ready  for  action,  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  was  already  on  his  way  thither 
with  foreign  troops,  disaffection  pervaded  the 
army,  and  discontent  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

There  only  was  wanting  the  unfurling  of  the 
royal  banner  and  thousands  would  flock  to  the 
standard. 

So  he  told  them,  speaking  in  warm  enthusi- 
astic terms,  and  arousing  within  their  breasts 
that  strange  wild  feeling  of  loyalty  which  was 
afterwards  so  productive  of  slaughter  and 
disaster. 

Loud  were  the  cheers  for  "bonnie  Prince 
Charlie  ;'*  clearly  they  rang  out  over  the  heath, 
and  ere  the  assemblage  broke  up  each  man 
present  had  sworn  upon  his  sword  a  terrible 
oath  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  the  cause. 

But  where  and  who  was  the  old  man  whom 
they  so  eagerly  expected  ? 

Who  and  where  was  the  mysterious  being  who 
had  tiJcen  from  him  the  life  which  was  scarcely 
more  than  enough  to  enable  him  to  reach  the 
side  of  the  grave,  and  who  had  carried  away 
i^ong  the  dark  river  the  child  of  his  love  7 

Before  we  answer  these  questions,  we  must 
explain  how  Leicester  escaped  from  the  Temple, 
and  how  he  made  his  way  to  join  the  con- 
spirators. 

Dizzy  and  confused,  with  his  head  aching 
dreadfully,  Lord  Leicester  opened  his  eyes,  and 
looked  about  him. 

'*  John  1  John  I'*  he  said,  "  Gracious  heavens ! 
what  did  I  drink  last  night  ?  John,  you  vil- 
lain! I  say.    Eh?'' 

Opening  his  eyes  a  little  wider,  Lord  Leicester 
saw  that  he  was  not  in  his  own  sleeping  cham- 
ber, and  that  he  sat  in  a  chair,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  objects  he  had  not  the  least  notion 
of  ever  having  seen  before  at  that  moment. 

Glaring  about  him  with  amazement,  he  said, 

"  What  in  the  name  of  all  that's Oh  I  I 

am  dreaming  of  course.  Oh  !  yes.  Well,  go  it 
—go  it.  This  comes  of  some  extra  bottle  of 
something  last  night,  I  suppose,  eh  7" 

He  shut  bis  eyes  again  for  a  few  moments. 

Then  slowly  opening  them,  a  deep  flush  came 
over  his  face,  and  he  slowly  rose  to  nis  feet,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  he  said. 


"  By  Jove  I  it  is  no  dream  ;  I  know  all  about 
it  now.  This  is  the  inf emsl  house  of  Sir  Henry. 
This  is  the  chamber  of  Alicia,  who,  at  the  very 
moment  I  thought  I  had  her  all  to  myself,  and 
that  no  one  could  possibly  wrest  her  from  me,  dis- 
appeared like  a  vision.  I  fell  asleep,  I  recollect 
It  is  all  mazy.  There  is  something  of  conjura- 
tion in  all  this.  Am  I  awake  now,  though,  or 
not  ?  Oh  I  my  head  I  my  head  1— throb— throb. 
Heavens  1  what's  to  be  the  end  of  all  this,  I 
should  like  to  know  7  and  what,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  was  indiscreet  and  mad,  made  me  fall 
asleep  here,  of  all  places  in  the  world  7  Oh  1 
ohl" 

He  sank  back  ioto  the  chair  again,  and  held 
his  throbbing  head  with  both  his  hands. 

As  Leicester  so  held  his  head  in  his  hands, 
some  gleaming  of  the  real  state  of  things  began 
to  dawn  upon  him,  and  he  gasped  out, 

"  The  Burgundy  1  Oh  I  the  Burgundy  1  Now 
I  know  all  about  it.  Let  me  try  and  put  it 
together." 

After  a  time.  Lord  Leicester  did  succeed 
pretty  well  in  what  he  called  putting  together 
the  various  circumstances  which  had  made  up 
his  then  present  position. 

He  remembered,  with  tolerable  precision,  tbo 
freaks  in  the  garden,  and  the  deau  of  the  man 
Blacklock. 

He  remembered  then  how  he  had  himself 
made  his  way  into  the  house  of  the  old  lawyer, 
and  how,  in  an  evil  moment,  he  had  satisfied  his 
thirst  by  a  deep  draught  of  the  Burgundy  he 
had  found  on  the  table  of  the  lower  room. 

Then  there  came  back  to  him,  in  regular 
order,  the  memory  of  all  the  events  that  had 
happened  subsequent  to  that  ill-omened  draught 
of  drugged  wine,  and  he  comprehended  every- 
thing very  well  oonoeming  himself,  except  that 
he  should  be  alone  in  the  bridal-chamber  of 
Alicia,  and  how  it  was  that  Alicia  herself  had 
disappeared. 

There  were  certainly  mysteries  that,  for  the 
present,  Lord  Leicester  wa9  not  in  a  position  to 
fathom. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  for  he  bep^an  to  feel  a 
little  better,  aud  the  throbbing  pain  in  his  head 
had  certainly  to  some  extent  abated ;  but  he 
hardly  had  time  to  give  himself  a  shake,  and 
stretch  his  limbs,  when  he  heard  a  key  turn  in 
the  lock  of  the  outer  room  door. 

With  a  conviction  that  some  one  was  coming 
whom  he  could  not  possibly  escape,  and,  there- 
fore, whom  it  would  be  prudent  to  have  nothing 
to  say  to,  if  possible,  Lord  Leicester  did  the  only 
feasible  thing  in  his  power,  and  that  was  to 
drop  in  his  chair  again  and  close  his  eyes, 
affecting  to  be  in  the  same  deep  sleep  from 
which  he  had  so  recently  escaped. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  slow,  heavy  footstep 
approached  him. 

*<  Who  the  deuce  is  this  7"  thought  Leicester, 
as  he  just  permitted  himself  to  peep  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eyelids,  **  Ah,  Sir  Henry,  by  all 
that's  unlucky  l" 

It  was  indeed  the  old  lawyer,  come  to  see  if 
his  prisoner  were  recovering  from  the  sleeping 
draught. 

Upon  observing  that  Leicester  occupied  much 
the  same  position  in  the  chair  that  he  had  seen 
him  in  before,  and  that  his  head  rested  as  it  had 
done  upon  his  breast,  and  that  his  eyes,  to  all 
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appearance,  were  closed,  Sir  Henry  concladed, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  still  under 
the  inflnence  of  the  narcotic. 

**  He  mnst  have  taken  a  deep  draught,"  said 
Sir  Henry,  "  to  make  him  sleep  so  long.  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  the  sleep  passing  off  into  death 
in  this  house,  so  bow  that  I  see  there  is  some 
cause  for  alarm,  I  will  go  to  Fleet  Street  and 
get  the  learned  Master  Walter,  the  physician,  to 
come  and  see  him.  I  know  I  can  depend  upon 
his  skill  and  his  discretion." 

"  Ob,  will  you,  indeed,"  thought  Lord  Leices- 
ters,  «  You  are  too  kind  by  half." 

Sir  Henry  stepped  up  quite  close  to  him,  and 
looked  him  attentively  in  the  face  for  a  few 
moments,  and  that  was  decidedly  the  severest 
trial  that  Lord  Leicester  had  to  undergo,  for, 
although  his  eyes  were  shut,  he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  world  to  keep  his  countenance 
in  a  perfectly  quiescent  state  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  a  scrutiny  as  he  was  then 
subjected  to. 

By  a  great  effort,  though,  he  did  manage  to 
keep,  at  all  events,  so  still,  that  Sir  Henry 
was  deceived,  and  muttering  to  himself  again 
his  determination  to  send  for  the  physician  he 
bad  named,  he  left  the  room  and  carefully 
locked  the  outer- door  after  him. 

Lord  Leicester  then  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
looked  around  him  at  the  diamber  into  which 
the  light  of  early  dawn  was  slowly  finding  its 
way. 

"  If  I  wait  for  the  doctor,"  he  said,  "  may  I 
be  hanged.  Escape  is  the  only  chance  forme 
now.  Escape  1— yes,  I  must  get  out  of  this  place 
that  is  quite  clear  ;  but,  then,  how  that  is  to  be 
done  is,  I  must  confess,  not  quite  so  clear." 

Lord  Leicester  took  his  way  into  the  outer 
room,  and  then,  placing  his  ear  to  the  panel  of 
the  door,  he  list^ed  attentively  for  any  sounds 
that  might  be  in  the  house. 

All  was,  to  his  perception,  still,  'and  he  tried 
the  door,  but  it  was  fast,  and  the  key  even  was 
gone  from  tbe  outside. 

"  There  is  one  chance,"  said  Leicester,  as  he 
went  back  to  the  door  of  the  inner  room  and 
looked  if  there  was  a  key  in  the  lock  of  it, 
"  Yes,  there  is  yet  one  chance,  that  one  key  may 
open  both  the  locks.  I  will  lay  it." 

A  pang  of  disappointment  shot  across  the 
heart  of  Lord  Leicester  as  he  found  that  the 
key  of  the  inner  door  was  much  too  small  to 
have  any  action  upon  the  lock  of  the  outer 
one. 

**  That  chance  is  gone,"  he  said,  «  and  what 
m  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful  can  I  do 
now  ?  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  getting  up  the 
chimney,  and  if  I  did,  it  appears  as  if  it  involved 
the  necessity  of  descending  some  other  one,  and 
that  might  be  anything  but  agreeable.  No,  no, 
that  won't  do.  Ah  1  I  have  it— no,  no,  they 
never  have  left  the  rope  ladder  still  hanging  to 
the  balcony,  Ob,  no,  they  couldn't  commit  that 
oversight,  and  yet  it  is  a  chance." 

Quick  as  thought  Lord  Leicester  made  his  way 
into  the  balcony,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
the  verv  rope  ladder  which,  by  the  connivance 
of  Blacklock,  had  been  placed  there  to  facilitate 
the  descent  of  Lord  Leicester  with  what  they 
hoped  and  expected  would  be  the  insensible  form 
of  Alicia. 

The  dull  grey  light  of  the  dawn  was  upon  the 


tree  tops  of  the  old  garden,  and  the  tiny  waves 
in  the  river  were  beginning  to  sparkle  on  the 
first  ray  of  sunlight  that  fell  upon  them.  All 
in  and  about  the  old  Temple  appeared,  if  one 
might  judge  by  the  utter  absence  of  sound 
indicating  waking  existence,  to  be  in  deep  and 
steadfast  repose. 

**  I'll  chance  it,"  said  Leicester,  **  it  is  the 
only  hope.  I  have  still  my  swoid  if  I  should  be 
hindered  by  any  one,  and  escape  I  must,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may.  So  here 
goes.** 

He  cast  the  exquisitely-made  rope  ladder  over 
the  edge  of  the  old  stone  balcony,  and  saw  that 
its  lower  end  just  touched  the  ground,  so  that 
it  was  safe  and  easy. 

*<  Adieu,  Sir  Henry,**  he  said,  in  a  mocking 
tone  of  voice,  "it  is  true  that  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  foiling  me  this  time,  but  I  will  find 
where  you  have  hidden  Alicia  yet,  and  I  will 
win  my  wager.  There  is  one  comfort,  and  that 
is,  that  neither  Sir  Henry  nor  Bupert  has  pos- 
session of  her,  so  that  the  field  is  still  my  own." 

It  will  seem  by  this  speech  of  Lord  Leicester's 
that  his  politic  and  intriguing  brain  had  not 
conceived  the  least  idea  of  what  had  really 
become  of  Alicia.  He  fancied  that  it  was  to 
the  cleverness  and  the  good  generalship  of  Sir 
Henry  that  he  owed  his  defeat.  Any  notion 
that  he  had  been  outwitted  by  the  Man  Without 
a  Name,  did  not  occur  to  him  at  that  time. 

To  carefully  step  over  the  balcony,  and  get 
his  feet  properly  upon  the  rope  ladder,  and  then 
descend  with  caution  and  deliberation,  was  the 
next  act  of  Lord  Leicester,  and  he  drew  a  long 
breath  when  he  reached  the  ground  in  safety. 

"  Good,"  he  said,  "  all  is  well,  so  far." 

He  then  tried,  by  giving  it  two  or  three  hearty 
tugs  and  shakes,  to  disengage  the  rope  ladder 
from  the  balcony,  but  he  found  that  it  was  too 
securely  fastened  to  come  away,  so  that  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  it,  or  other  wine  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  all  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  left  the  chamber, 

"Now  am  I  tolerably  lucky,*'  said  Leicester, 
"  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  for  I  have 
escaped  during  the  last  twelve  hours  the  sword  of 
Rupert  Changeling.  Confound  him,  I  owe  him 
a  bad  turn  for  that ;  and  I  have  escaped  being 
poisoned  completely  by  the  infernal  drugged 
Burgundy ;  and  last,  though,  perhaps,  not  the 
least  of  my  dangers,  I  have  escaped  the 
learned  Sir  Henry.** 

As  he  spoke,  Leicester  ran  across  the  garden, 
towards  the  gate,  but  a  voice  from  a  window, 
called  out, 

"Hilloa,hilloa,thereI" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?'*  said  Leicester. 

"  Come— come,  I  say,  how  did  you  get  from 
the  window  of  the  worshipful  Sir  Henry's 
house  ?    It  did  not  look  well." 

"  Thank  you ;  good  morning,"  said  Leicester. 

"  Stop,  thief  !— stop,  thief  I*' 

Leicester  laughed  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
garden,  and  ran  through  some  of  the  intricate 
courts  of  the  Temple,  towards  the  Strand.  At 
the  gate  leading  out  of  the  Temple  that  way,  he 
met  one  of  tbe  watchmen,  who  opposed  his 
progress,  saying, 

"  Stop,  stop— there  is  a  cry  of  stop  thief  in 
the  Temple.*' 

"  Look  at  me,"  said  Leicester. 
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«*Well,  sir,  you  certainly  look  like  a 
gentleman." 

**  To  be  sure  ;  and  there  is  a  pretfcy  girl  in  the 
Temple,  all  of  which  circa mstances  place  a 
couple  of  gold  pieces  in  your  way." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir ;  I  understand.*' 

•*  To  be  sure  you  do." 

"  It  is  only  a  little  piece  of  Court  gallantry 
after  all,  sir.'* 

"  Yes,  that's  it ;  open  the  gate." 

*•  Yes,  your  honour,  all's  right.  I  won't  let 
anybody  through  until  your  honour  has  got 
right  into  the  Strand." 

**  That  is  right.  I  shall  not  forget  you.  The 
father,  or  the  mother,  or  the  brother,  or  the 
cousin,  or  some  infernal  relation  has  called  out 
after  me,  that  is  all." 

"  Ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  watchman ;  **  I  was 
wild  in  my  youth  myself.  I  wish  you  luck,  sir. 
Qood  morning,  sir.*' 

*<  Adieu,"  said  Leicester,  as,  like  a  hunted  hare, 
he  sped  towards  the  Strand.  When  there,  he 
took  a  sedan  chair  that  he  chanced  to  see 
vacant  at  the  corner  of  a  dark  lane,  and  desired 
to  be  taken  to  the  Palace  as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  Leicester  reached  the  yicinity  of 
Whitehall  Palace,  whose  gloomy  reminiscences 
caased  a  shuddering  horror  to  run  through  his 
frame,  he  stopped  his  sedan  chair,  and  getting 
out,  proceeded  in  all  haste  towards  the  open 
countey  which  lay  beyond  it. 

The  country  was  dark  and  gloomy,  but  this 
did  not  deter  Mm. 

On  he  went,  through  dusky  lanes  and  between 
dark  fields. 

On,  on,  through  a  place  where,  there  was  not 
a  light  for  miles. 

Boused  into  fury  by  the  loss  of  Alicia,  he 
thought  of  nought  but  her. 

By  this  hour  he  had  hoped  to  have  her  in  his 
arms. 

By  this  time  he  had  hoped  to  have  stilled  the 
tumultuous  beating  of  her  heart  upon  his  breast, 
and  kissed  away  her  tears. 

It  was  not  to  be. 

She  had  married  another ;  and  though  even 
now  a  virgin  bride,  she  was  far  away  from  him, 
in  the  power  of  one  who  would  never  release  his 
hold  upon  her,  except  to  yield  her  up  to  her 
rightful  husband. 

The  thought  maddened  him,  and  the  slowness 
of  his  progression  became  terribly  irksome. 

He  looked  eagerly  round  to  see  whether  or 
not  a  light  was  near. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  he  looked  and 
searched  in  vain. 

Everywhere  around  him  was  a  black  and 
dreary  waste. 

Presently,  however,  a  light  glimmered  in  the 
distance. 

Towards  this  he  hurried. 

It  was  like  a  beacon  light  to  a  wrecked  sea- 
man. 

<*At  length,"  he  said,  <<I  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  a  horse,  and  speed  onwards.  Curse  my 
imprudence  for  leaving  London  without  one.  But 


never  mind.  If  I  reach  Langton  House  before 
dawn,  it  will  matter  little." 

Presently  he  reached  the  spot  whence  the 
light  proceeded. 

It  was  an  isolated,  dark-looking  inn,  with  no 
sign  of  life,  except  what  the  lamp  afforded. 

But  Leicester  paused  not  to  think  whether  the 
people  were  asleep  or  not. 

He  knocked  loudly. 

Presently  a  head  appeared  at  a  window  above 
where  he  stood. 

"  Who*s  there  7'*  asked  a  voiee. 

"A  traveller." 

"What  want  you?" 

"  Refreshment  and  a  horse.  I  will  pay  well 
for  both/'  said  Leicester. 

The  window  was  closed  abruptly. 

For  a  moment  not  a  sound  disturbed  the 
silence  of  the  night. 

Leicester  began  to  doubt  whether  he  was  not 
wasting  his  time. 

He  was  wrong. 

The  mention  of  the  magic  money  had  effected 
what  no  coaxing  could  have  done. 

The  door  was  presently  opened,  and  a  man 
appeared  at  the  door. 

'*  Enter,"  he  said,  **  althonght  I  must  say  yon 
are  a  rather  late  traveller." 

*'  1  am  indeed,"  replied  Lord  Leicester,  "  but 
necessity  makes  me." 

As  soon  as  they  entered  he  was  provided  with 
a  tankard  of  foaming  fresh  file,  of  which  the 
landlord  himself  partook  at  his  guest's  invita* 
tion. 

"  Now,  then,  for  a  horse,"  said  Leicester.  "  I 
have  to  go  a  long  journey." 

The  old  man  at  once  went  out  to  the  stable, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
steed  was  ready  at  the  door. 

Leaping  on  its  back,  Leicester  dashed  away  at 
full  speed  along  the  dark  road. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  impede  his  eager 
progress. 

His  horse  was  young  and  fresh,  and  the  spurs 
were  sharp. 

For  hours,  therefore,  they  sped  away  like  the 
wind. 

Suddenly,  however,  just  as  the  dawn  broke, 
just  as  they  reached  the  cross-road,  the  animal 
shied  violently,  and  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

Leicester  glanced  downwards  to  see  what  had 
caused  this  sudden  stoppage.  « 

There,  lying  in  the  road,  was  the  bod/  of  a 
man. 

In  the  grey  twilight  of  morning  he  could  see 
the  man's  face. 

It  was  that  of  his  old  friend  and  companion, 
Lord  Baymond. 

He  was  Ivino;  on  his  back  in  the  road  just 
where  Harold  Ford^ce  had  left  him. 

Tethered  to  the  sign-post  was  the  horse  of  the 
senseless  man. 

Dismounting  at  once,  Leicester  approached 
the  body. 

Tearing  open  the  doublet,  he  laid  hif  hand 
upon  his  heart. 
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It  moyed  gently. 

"  Not  dead  I  not  dead  !"  cried  Leiceeter,  as  he 
ran  towards  a  ditch,  and  procured  some  water. 

A  little  of  this  dashed  in  Lord  Raymond's 
face  revived  him  a  little. 

He  opened  his  eyes. 

«  Where  am  I V*  ho  asked,  in  a  languid  and 
painful  voice. 

"With  me— with  your  friend,  Leicester," 
cried  the  other.    *'  How  came  yon  here  ?*' 

•*  Harold  Fordyce,**  murmured  Lord  Raymond, 
and  again  relapsed  into  unconscioupness. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sound  as  of 
horses*  feet  approaching. 

(( I  moBt  leave  this  spot/*  thought  Leicester. 
*(  Encumbered  as  I  am  with  this  helpless  body, 
I  shall  be  unable  to  do  anything.'' 

Raising  Lord  Raymond  in  his  arms,  he  placed 
him  ftpon  his  horse. 

Then,  releasing  the  second  one,  he  sprang  up, 
and  with  the  two,  trotted  gently  along  the  road, 
in  the  direction  of  the  house  towards  which  he 
was  bound. 

His  destination  was  not  now  very  far  distant. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  bright  light  of 
dawn  showed  him  the  towers  of  a  castellated 
mansion  rearing  their  grey  heads  towards  the 
heavens. 

Here  at  a  broad  and  lofty  gate  he  halted,  and 
ringing  a  sonorous  bell,  was  soon  admitted  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXVir. 

LADY  GRAOE  COWLBY  ONCE  MOBK— A  STBANOB 
OFFER— A  WICKEP  BBIDAL— THE  BTEANQE 
WEDDIKQ  NIGHT— THE  STAINS  OF  BLOOD— 
A  demon's  LOVE— the  VOW  OF  BBVENOE — 
THE  EXPEDITION— THE  LYING  VILLAIN, 

PASSING  through  the  courtyard,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  finely-furnished  room,  where  Lord  Ray- 
mond was  placed  upon  a  couch,  and  left  to  the 
care  of  the  domestics,  while  one  of  the  atten- 
dants hurried  off  in  search  of  a  doctor. 

Leicester  then  passed  into  another  chamber, 
where  a  lady  was  seated. 

This  was  Lady  Grace  Cowley. 

Time  had  not  changed  her. 

She  was  still  the  hard-looking  beauty. 

The  same  quiet  cynical  smile  played  over  her 
cherry  lips. 

The  same  lovely  hair  wantoned  snakelike 
over  her  white  breasts,  whose  lovely  Icontours 
were  always  freely  displayed  by  her  low-made 
dress. 

A  strange  flush  spread  over  the  lovely  bosom, 
and  glowed  upwards  to  her  cheeks  as  Leicester 
entered. 

He  was  another  of  this  wicked  woman's 
passions. 

"  Ton  have  come,  then  ?"  she  said,  **  I  have 
eagerly  expected  yon." 


"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  here,  and  not  alone 
have  I  come." 

**  Not  alone  t  Who,  then,  has  accompanied 
you  7"  she  asked,  ans^ionsly. 

**  Lord  Raymond.  He  is  wonnded,  and  dying 
in  the  next  room." 

"  Wounded  and  dying  I" 

"  Yes.  He  was  attacked  by  Harold  Fordyce 
and  left  for  dead  on  the  road." 

A  gleam  of  deadly  hate  shot  forth  from  Lady 
Qrace  Cowley's  eyes. 

The  name  aroused  all  the  worst  passions  of 
her  evil  nature. 

"  Harold  Fordyce,"  she  murmured,  "  Oh  !  I 
hate  him— how  I  hate  him  !" 

"  You  loved  him  once,"  said  Lord  Leicester, 
with  a  smile. 

**  Loved  him  I— aye.  I  might  have  loved  him 
long,  long  ago  ;  but  I  do  not  now.  I  do  not 
now.  No,  no  :  to  any  one  who  would  aid  me 
in  destroying  him  I  would  accord  any  favour." 

"  Perhaps,  however,  I  may  make  a  compact 
with  you,"  said  Leicester ;  "  but  hark !  the 
surgeon  has  arrived.  I  will  see  what  he  says  of 
the  state  of  my  friend  Raymond." 

Though  they  had  parted  in  anything  but  good 
friendship  when  they  were  last  together,  he  did 
not  desire  to  see  him  die  by  the  hand  of  the  one 
whom  of  all  others  he  hated. 

So  he  entered  the  adjoining  room  eagerly. 

The  old  surgeon  was  leaning  over  his  patient 
tenderly. 

**  Well,"  asked  Leicester,  anxiously,  **  is  there 
any  hope  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  leech  ;  "  yes,  there  is  every 
hope— if  quiet  is  given  him.'' 

"  He  will  have  that  here,"  replied  Leicester* 
"  Save  him,  and  a  good  reward  will  be  yours."    * 

The  doctor  bowed  and  smiled  with  professional 
kindness. 

But  his  bow  and  his  smile  were  not  the  reflex 
of  his  thoughts. 

These  were-r- 

"  With  such  a  villanous  face  you  would,  I 
should  imagine,  be  best  out  of  the  world." 

After  snatching  a  few  hours*  repose,  Lord 
Leicester  made  his  way  towards  a  room  where 
he  hoped  to  meet  Lady  Grace  Cowley. 

His  mind  was  now  quite  made  up  how  to  act 
in  regard  to  her. 

He  would  marry  her,  and  have  her  wealth  to 
aid  him  in  his  schemes. 

Schemes  of  villany,  intrigue— murder  1 
.   Yet  schemes  which  he  knew  she  would  gladly 
engage  in. 

He  found  her  where  he  had  expected. 

She  looked  pre-eminently  lovely. 

As  if  expecting  what  he  desired  to  say,  she 
had  dressed  herself  in  exquisite  taste. 

Her  long  light  locks  fell  down  her  black 
velvet  robe,  embroidered  in  gold,  displaying  to 
advantage  her  white  glossy  skin. 

She  gave  him  a  sweet  smile  of  welcome. 

•*  You  are  an  early  visitor  after  your  unres^** 
she  said. 

"^I  am.  Your  eye  attracted  me  hither," 
he  answered,  gallantly. 
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Lady  Gr»G6  Ck>wle7  siniled,  and  a  pleaanrable 
glow  OTenpread  her  face  and  warmed  ap  the 
aofs  sweet  tinta  of  her  bosom,  upon  whose 
roanded  whiteness  Leicester's  eyes  dwelt  with 
nDdisgnlsed  pleasore. 

•'  I  attracted  you,**  she  said. 

'*Te8,  ^0ii,'*  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  by  her 
side,  and  took  her  hand  to  press  te  his  hot  lips  ; 
<*  can  you  be  so  daring  as  to  say  that  yon  do  not 
know  you  are  lovely?" 

The  fair  traitress  tossed  her  pretty  head*  and 
looking  downwards  toyed  witb  the  laoe  whioh 
bordered  her  white  breait. 

«  The  gentlemen  say  so,"  she  aofwcred }  «  but 
surely  this  is  not  what  yon  wish  to  say  to 
me.    How  is  the  iniared  man  f*' 

*<  I  know  not ;  I  hare  not  yet  been  to  his 
room.  I  was  so  anziooa  to  oome  to  yon  that  I 
oould  not  spore  time  to  go  to  hia.  He  ifl  not 
dead,  or  very  muoh  worse,  or  news  wonld  have 
been  broueht.*' 

«Tme/*^she  said,  muslnfly. 

She  had  in  truth  no  real  wish  to  ohanga  the 
subject. 

Leicester  w&ited  bnt  a  moment. 

He  saw  plainly  that  the  pi^sent  was  a  pro- 
pitious time. 

He  had  kept  the  little  hand  in  his  ;  bnt  he  now 
released  it,  and  gliding  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers  in  a  long,  fervent  kiss. 

She  made  no  resistance,  but  lay  fluttering  and 
palpitating  upon  his  bosom. 

«  Lady  Grace—Grace  I  will  call  you,"  he  said, 
**  I  have  told  you  all.  You  know  that  I  loved 
Alicia,  the  sapposed  daughter  of  the  armourer ; 
^ou  know  how  fihe  has  deoeived  me  and  left  me 
lor  that  wretched  apprentice  fellow,  Rupert 
Ohangeling,  who  has  by  some  imposture  come 
into  the  title  of  8ir  Ropert  and  the  wealth  of 
seme  unknown  and  mysterious  father." 

^  Yes,"  she  murmured,  *«  I  know  all  this;* 

««Well,"  he  continued,  "my  love  for  her  is 
gone— it  has  passed  away  for  ever,  and  merged 
into  feelings  of  the  deepest  hate.  With  these 
feelings  I  come  to  yon  to  ask  you  to  fill  the 
vacant  place  in  my  heart  and  marry  one  who 
will  aid  you  in  avenging  your  wrongs  ?*' 

She  was  still  in  his  arms,  bnt  her  faoe  was 
hidden  in  his  breast,  so  that  he  oould  not  see  its 
expression. 

She  was  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  fear. 

Her  inclinations  bade  her  yield  to  the  hand- 
some cavalier  who  proposed  to  be  her  husband, 
for  her  passions  were  wrought  np  to  the  highest 
pitch  as  he  pressed  her  ardently  to  his  heart. 

Yet  would  ho  betrsy  her? 

Would  he  use  the  wealth  she  would  bring  him 
for  other  purposes  than  the  achievement  of  her 
revenge  upon  her  enemies  ? 

"  You  hesitate,"  he  said,  as  he  raised  her  up 
and  gased  into  her  face. 

"  I  do,"  she  answered  \  •*  I  have  so  often  been 
deceived  that  I  cannot  bring  mTself  to  believe 
now  in  anything  true  or  honest." 

He  took  both  her  hands  and  looked  steadily 
into  her  face. 

"Grace,"  he  said,  "your  words  aw— allow 
me  to  say— foolish  in  the  extreme.  I  have 
always  regarded  you  with  looks  of  admiration, 
and  I  fancy  that  my  person  has  not  been  in« 
different  to  yon.    Under  these  circumstances, 
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a  marriage  between  us  in  the  usual  course  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  either." 

She  flashed  crimson  and  hung  her  head  as  he 
drew  her  again  towards  him  and  continued, 

"  Tour  blushes  are  enough  to  prove  that  my 
words  are  true.  More  than  this,  yowr  enemies 
are  my  enemies,  and  one  of  the  points  in  our 
marriage  contract  will  be  a  compact  to  use  our 
best  efforts  to  destroy  our  mutual  foes.  Say 
now  will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  the  wicked  woman,  whose 
passion  now  overcame  the  remembrance  of  all 
the  sins  of  her  life. 

Leicester  kissed  her  ardently. 

"  This  -^viy  night,  then,  the  priest  shall  make 
us  one,"  he  criei^  ^  Qor  many  hours  shall  sepa- 
rate us  from  our  happiness  }  and  then  for  our 
revenge— our  undying,  bitter  revenge  upon  our 
enemies.  I  have  a  secret  to  impart  to  you,  a 
secret  which  will  prove  to  you  how  thoroughly 
the  plans  are  laid  for  King  Charles  the  Second's 
restoration,  and  if  this  is  once  accomplished  you 
know  well  what  fate  will  fall  upon  the  armourer 
and  all  his  friends." 

<<  What  is  this  secret  ?"  asked  Lady  Grace 
Cowley,  eagerly. 

"  Toomorrow  I  will  impart  it  to  you— not  now. 
When  you  are  my  wife — when  our  interests 
are  bound  up  together— then  I  will  tell  you  aU. 
Meanwhile,  I  know  not  even  at  this  hour  what 
may  happen  to  separate  you  from  me." 

The  day  wore  on. 

Lord  Raymond  grew  rapidly  better. 

The  wound  had  passed  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  his  shoulder  without  inflicting  any  mortal 
hurt ;  and  quiet  only  was  required  to  enable 
him  once  more  to  arise  to  effect  the  discomfiture 
of  those  whom  he  hated. 

The  evening  at  length  came,  and  just  as  dark- 
ness had  begun  to  shadow  the  earth,  the  priest 
arrived  to  tie  the  knot  between  the  unholy  pair. 

Lord  Leicester,  passing  into  Lady  Grace's 
boudoir,  to  lead  her  into  the  chamber  where  the 
priest  awaited  them,  saw  a  strange  sight  indeed. 

Crouching  on  a  sofa,  dressed  in  her  bridal 
laoe,  was  Lady  Grace  Cowley — her  faoe  white  as 
her  robe — ^her  eyes  starting  as  in  deadly  fear. 

"  Whv,  what  is  this,  Grace?"  he  said,  as  he 
approached,  and  pushed  aside  her  officious  hand- 
maidens. "  What  ails  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Leicester,"  she  cried,  groaning  out  her 
words  as  if  in  intense  agony.  "  Oh  I  Leicester, 
I  am  going  mad  !  mad  I  mad  !" 

"  Why,  dearest— look  up,"  he  said,  <<  I  am 
here  to  protect  you.    What  do  you  fear  ?" 

"  I  see  blood  everywhere.  The  forms  of  those 
I  have— oh  \  Leioester,  I  dare  not  think  of  it.  It 
is  horrible  t  horrible  1" 

"  Bring  wine,"  crifd  Leicester,  to  one  of  the 
servants.  "  Brins  wine,  qaiokly." 

The  frightened  domestic  quickly  obeyed,  and 
Lady  Grace  swallowed  eagerly  a  large  goblet  of 
the  rich  juice  of  the  grape. 

This  seemed  to  work  an  immediate  change. 

The  glow  returned  to  her  cheeks— the  bright- 
ness to  her  eyes,  and  she  rose  from  the  oouch. 

**  I  am  ready,  Leioester,"  she  said,  "  you  may 
lead  me  to  the  priest." 

In  a  few  moments  the  strange  marriage  group 
was  assembled  in  the  stately  drawing  room — 
Lord  Leicester,  his  bride,  the  priest,  and  the 
domestics  forming  the  wedding  party. 
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We  need  go  into  no  details  of  the  scene. 

Suffice  it  to  Bay  that  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. The  guests,  if  the  geotlemen  domestics 
could  be  BO  called,  were  dismissed,  and  the 
strangely  wedded  couple  were  left  alone  to  their 
love. 

Strange  love  1 

Strange  passions  rather  that  could  in  rapturous 
embraces  forget  the  visions  of  murdered  victims 
and  the  thought  of  future  victims  also  1 

We  turn  from  them,  and  the  dark  night 
which  shrouded  their  wedded  loves,  to  new 
characters  whom  we  are  compelled  to  introduce 
in  order  to  show  how  Harold  Fordyce  became 
involved  in  the  Great  Conspiracy  to  restore 
Prince  Charles  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Those  who  read  our  history  carefully  for  this 
point  will  have  revealed  to  them  one  of  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  those  stirriog  and  memor- 
able times ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HABOLD*S  HBBTIKa  WITH  LIZZIE—THE  FLIGHT 
OP  LIZZIE  AND  LADY  BLAKCHE— THE  STRANQB 
DISCOVERY— THE  LADY  OP  BLACKHEATH. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Harold  For- 
dyce left  Lord  Raymond  for  dead  on  the  cross 
road,  he  hurried  forward  towards  a  spot  where  a 
friendly  gleam  of  light  invited  him. 

This  light  {NToceeded,  as  the  reader  will  have 
guessed,  from  the  house  where  Lizzie  and  Tjady 
Blanche  were  concealed,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  friends  had  met  and  explained  every 
thing. 

Ko  difficulty  now  arose  to  their  departure, 
and  within  a  few  hours  they  had  passed  away 
towards  the  house  of  Lady  Blanche,  where  her 
husband  met  her. 

He  had  scarcely  missed  her— scarcely  heard 
from  the  servants  the  story  of  her  disappearance, 
when  Harold  Fordyce  brought  her  back  to  her 
home. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  both  Lizzie  and 
Harold  were  pressed  to  stop. 

At  first  Harold  refused* 

He  was  glad,  however,  that  he  consented. 

His  remaining  was  the  means  of  his  becoming 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  principal  actors  in 
the  horrible  tragedy  of  Blackbeath. 

On  the  morning  following  the  return  of  Lady 
Blanche  to  her  home,  John  Emerson,  the  serving 
man,  was  dispatched  to  the  village  on  an 
errand. 

To  reach  the  village  he  had  to  pass  through 
the  churchyard,  and  just  as  he  came  to  the  stile 
he  started  back  in  amazement. 

Near  him  was  a  grave  just  dug. 

It  was  deep,  broad,  yawning,  and  surrounded 
by  heaps  of  clammy  clay. 

Over  its  dreary  mouth  hung  a  tree  with  heavy 
branches,  and  under  the  shadow  of  these  knelt  a 
woman  half  fainting. 

He  sprang  over. 

As  he  did  so,  she  case  upon  him  an  imploring 
glance. 


''What  is  the  matter,  madam?"  he  said, 
respectfully. 

He  could  see  she  was  a  lady. 

Her  clothes  torn,  as  if  in  a  recent  struggle, 
and  mud-stained,  yet  proved  her  to  be  above  the 
common  order. 

**  Oh  1  I  am  faint  and  nearly  dead,**  she  said ; 
**  if  you  are  a  man  with  common  humanity  in 
your  breast  take  me  to  some  place  of  refuge." 

**  Near  us,"  said  John  Emerson,  the  serving 
man,  "  is  the  house  of  Lord  Yilliers,  I  am  his 
servant.    He  will  gladly  give  you  shelter." 

The  name  seemed  to  infuse  fresh  strength 
into  the  lady*s  form,  and  she  rose  to  her  £eet. 

«  That  name  again,''  she  cjcied. 

^'LordVilliers." 

A  smile  broke  over  her  pale  lips,  and  as  she 
smiled  you  could  recognise  her. 

She  was  the  daaghter  of  the  eld  man  who 
had  bem  murdered  by  the  mysterionB  assasain 
on  Blaokheatb. 

«<Take  me  at  onee  to  him,"  she  said,  *<take 
me  at  once ;  he  is  a  good  and  trusty  friend." 

With  the  lady. leaning  heavily  on  his  avm, 
John  Smerson  began  to  retrace  his  steps 
towards  Yilliers'  house. 

She  was  evidently  suffering  fsom  severe  pain, 
and  when  at  length  she  reached  her  plaee  «< 
refuge,  the  colour  died  out  of  her  faoe,  and  she 
fainted  away  ere  she  could  explain  her  name  or 
her  position. 

When  she  recovered,  however,  she  told  her 
story  to  eager  listeners. 

The  old  man  who  had  been  murdered  was 
her  father. 

He  had  been  proceeding  towards  the  Royalist 
meeting  on  Blackheath,  to  endeavonr  to  dissuade 
his  friends  from  going  on  in  the  mad  attempt, 
when  he  was  assailed  by  him  whom  the  young 
girl  knew  only  as  the  Shadow,  which  had  taken 
the  shape  of  Frank  Leslie,  the  armourer — who 
had  murdered,  robbed,  and  betrayed  in  his 
name. 

Her  own  name  was  Fordyce— Ellen  Fordyoe, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Henry  Fordyoe. 

At  the  name,  all  in  the  room  started. 

"  Fordyce  1"  said  Harold,  in  astonishment, 
''that  is  my  name." 

"Your name!"  exclaimed  Ellen.  "Are  you, 
then,  the  son  of  Lord  Eustace  Fordyce,  my 
uncle,  who  disappeared  so  long,  long  ago  V* 

Harold  shook  bis  head. 

**  Alas  r*  said  Harold,  "  I  know  not  my  father. 
To  me,  at  any  rate,  he  is  lost." 

"  What  is  your  Christian  name  ?"  asked  Lady 
Ellen,  after  a  pause. 

"  Harold." 

'' Harold— Harold  I  the  name  is  familiar,"' 
she  said,  pressing  her  band  to  her  brow.  "  I 
must  collect  my  thoughts.  Perhaj^s,  in  my  old 
home,  I  may  discover  a  secret  which  will  enable 
us  to  find  o^rfriendSi  and  defeat  our  enemie$" 

And  DOW,  leaving  Lady  Ellen  in  the  care  of 
Harold  Fordyce,  we  will  turn  to  the  struggle  for 
the  Eestoration,  and  see  how  the  Apprentices  of 
old  London  had  traitors  once  more  in  their 
camp. 


[END  OF  BOOK  THE  FOURTH.] 
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BOOK    V. 

THB    BATTIjB    fob    THB    BBSTOBATIOK. 


CHAPTER  L 

THK  PURITAN'S  DAUOHTKB— THB  LOYEBS — 
THB  FIB8T  JBAL0U8T— THB  OLD  JBWBLLEB 
—THE  MBBTIHa  BT  THE  BIVBB— A  BREAK- 
INO  HEABT— THE  BLESSING  OF  WOBK. 

In  lionK  street,  ia  the  Ward  of  Chepe,  lived 
Simon  Rayner,  a  jeweller. 

He  was  an  old  man,  not  very  well  to-do  in  the 
world,  for  buaineBfl  had  declined  of  late,  and 
since  his  wife  had  died  he  had  reduced  his 
establishment  to  his  daughter,  a  journeyman, 
and  a  servant. 

Simon  was  a  queer  old  man,  a  thin,  parch- 
menty,  wrinkled,  weatherbeaten  specimen  of 
humanity ;  but  be  had  things,  perhaps,  to  make 
him  so,  and  his  heart  was  still  in  the  right 
place. 

Yon  could  see  that  when  in  the  middle  of  bis 
work,  his  eyes  would  fall  upon  the  lovely  face 
and  features  of  his  daughter  Lucy,  whose  ehort, 
quiet,  Puritan  dress  did  not  detract  from  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes,  the  soft,  creamy  t(  xture 
of  her  skin,  the  roundness  of  her  limbs,  and  the 
merry  tones  of  her  gentle  voice. 

Lucy  Rayner  was  the  pet  of  the  (neighbour- 
hood, the  delight  of  ber  father,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  the  sole  companion  and  sole  thought  of 
Ralph  Lawson,  the  journeyman. 

Ralph  was  a  fine  felIow~a  handsome,  dashing 
fellow— just  one  to  make  t^  bold  and  successful 
rush  into  life,  or  to  suffer  a  terrible  fall. 

There  was  no  medium  in  him,  either  in  dress 
or  in  ambition. 

He  was  either  the  plainly-attired  journeyman 
toiling  industriously  in  Simon  Rayner*s  shop,  or 
he  was  the  proudly-dressed  walker  in  fsshionable 
streets,  winning  the  envy  of  many,  and  the 
smiles  of  fair  women  who  little  dreamed  of  him 
as  a  jeweller*B  journeyman,  just  out  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Ralph's  ambition  was  the  same. 

There  was  no  point  which  he  thonght  himself 
too  high  to  attain. 

Had  yon  said  to  him  **  What  do  you  wish  ?"  he 
would  have  answered, 

"  To  be  Lord  Protector  of  Bneland  !" 

Then  when  he  said  this  to  Lucy,  she  would 
smile  archly,  and  say, 

•*  And  nothing  else  ?*' 

**  Tes,  and  your  husband.** 

So  it  went  on  until  old  Caleb  Burnett,  the 
tanner,  had  his  niece  to  come  and  live  with  him 
him — Mercy  Marner,  a  bright-eyed,  dashing, 
ambitious,  jesting  beauty,  who  attracted  at  once 
the  notice  of  every  one. 

Often  Lucy,  who  well  knew  her  own  sim- 
plicity to  be  nothing  outwardly  in  comparison 
with  Mercy's  dash  and  naivete,  would  sigh  as 
she  caught  her  lover's  eye  wandering  towards  the 
pretty  form  of  the « tanner's  niece,  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  the  old  house. 


Her  heart  ached  when  she  heard  him  bid  her 
"  Good  evening,"  and  it  ached  terribly  on  this 
evening,  because  that  day  he  had  seemed  to 
slight  her. 

On  this  evening— the  evening  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  stranjfe  meeting  on  Blackheath — 
Lucy  Rayner,  with  the  purpose  of   avoiding 
Ralph,  and  of  finding  a  spot  where  she  might 
think  undisturbed,  wandered   away  until  rhe 
reached  a  spot  near  the  river's  tide. 
It  was  a  woody  place. 
The  bank  sloped  steeply. 
A  Mnge  of  stunted  aspens  and  willows  sprung 
from  the  frozen  earth. 

It  was  a  sickening,  airless  place  in  summer ; 
it  was  damp  and  desolate  now.    * 

There  was  the  rushing  water  below  ;  behind, 
a  dreary  waste. 

Shadows  were  beginning  to  skulk  around 
everything. 

The  silent  houses  sta^fl  up  and  down  the 
river  with  a  blank,  unvarying  stare. 

An  oriflamme  of  scarlet  burned  in  the  west, 
and  flickered  dully  in  the  dirty  water,  which 
seemed  now  like  thick,  curdling  blood. 

She  sat  down  on  a  grey  stone,  wrapped  in  her 
shawl,  curtained  by  the  aspens  from  the  eyes  of 
all  passers. 

She  had  a  fancy  for  the  place  when  things 
went  ill  with  her. 

She  had  always  borne  her  troubles  alone,  but 
she  mugt  be  alone  to  bear  them. 

She  started  from  her  unpleasant  drcaminfr, 
however,  just  as  the  sunset  was  chn  ging  to 
grey,  for  she  was  suddenly  consoioua  that  she 
was  not  alone. 

Below  her,  quite  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  a 
girl  was  sitting — a  girl,  with  her  head  bent  so 
that  ber  dark  hair  fell  upon  a  profile  cut  in  pink 
and  white. 

"  Mercy  Marner  is  too  pretty  to  be  here  alone 
so  late,"  thought  Lucy,  smiling 'tenderly. 
She  rose  to  speak  to  her. 
But  a  second  glance  detained  her. 
Mercy  was  sitting  upon  an  old  log  that  jatted 
into  the  stream,  dabbling  in  the  water  with  her 
hands. 

Some  one^-it  was  too  dark  to  see  distinctly — 
stood  beside  her,  hie  eyes  upon  her  face. 
Attitudes  are  eoou::ch. 

Lucy  could  hear  nothing,  bat  she  knew  how 
the  Jyeung's  man's  eyes  were  drinking  in  the 
picture,  and  what  words  he  was  saying. 

The  hum  of  their  voices  ceased  while  she  stood 
there  with  her  eyra  upon  them. 

Mercy  turned  away  her  head  with  a  sudden 
movement,  and  the  young  man  left  her,  appa- 
rently without  bow  or  farewell,  sprang  up  the 
bnnk  at  a  bound,  and  crushed  the  undergrowth 
with  quick   ..neasy  strides. 

Lucy,  with  some  vague  idea  that  it  would 
not  be  honourable  to  see  his  face,  poor  fellow ! 
shrunk  back  into  the  aspens  and  the  shadow. 
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He  towered  tall  in  the  twilight  as  he  passed 
her. 

He  was  so  near  that  she  might  hare  tonehed 
him. 

Then  a  dull  gleam,  the  last  of  the  sunset, 
struck  him  from  the  west — struck  it  out  into 
her  sight— the  haggard,  stroggling  face  of  Balph 
LawsoD. 

She  crouched  down  among  the  aspens,  and 
let  him  go  by — crouched  there,  murmuring  to 
her  bleeding  heart, 

<*  I  might  have  known  it— I  might  have  known 
it !" 

Ralph's  face— Ralph's  face— looking,  God 
help  her,  as  it  had  never  looked  at  her !  strug- 
gling, Ood  pity  him,  as  it  bad  never  struggled 
for  her. 

She  shut  her  hands  into  each  other,  and  sat 
still  a  little  while  to  gather  a  little  strength. 

Then  she  rose  defiantly. 

•*1*11  know  it,"  she  said,  « 111  know  it.  Ill 
make  it  certain  as  death." 

Then  she  glided  down  to  the  spot  where  she 
had  seen  the  lovers  part,  and  where  Mercy 
Mamer  still  sat. 

•'Why,  where  did  ym  drop  from,  Mistress 
Rayner,"  asked  the  giri,  with  a  guilty  start. 

**  Along  the  road.    Do  you  think  I  flew  ?" 

**  No,  no.    Have  you  met  any  one  ?*' 

"No  ;  whom  should  you  think  I  met  ?  Have 
you  been  sending  away  some  lover  ?" 

Mercy  tossed  her  head. 

"J  don't  know  about  his  being  my  lover  ;  I 
like'him  well  enough  ;  but,  but  he'll  never  be 
minie,  not  unless  some  one  was  dead." 

"He  loves  another,  then?"  asked  Lucy, 
eagerly. 

••No,  no,  he  does  not.  Only  he's  promised 
her,"  prattled  on  the  thoughtless  girl,  little 
dreaming  what  dagger  she  was  planting  in  the 
heart  of  the  one  by  her  side,  ''and  he  won't 
break  his  engagement  even  for  me.  He's  sorry 
for  me  and  all  that.  And  then  he's  so  handsome 
and  I  wantto  be  married.  I  hate  my  uncle's'house, 
it's  so  dull.  Everything  so  much  the  same  and 
I've  no  companions.  I  can't  bear  work,  and 
though  I  haven't  to  work  very  hard  I'd  rather 
have  some  one  to  love  me,  and  it's  so  hard  to 
think " 

She  stopped,  and  two  big  tears  fell  upon  her 
bosom. 

Lucy  locked  long";  and  steadily  at  Mercy 
through  the  dusk  ;  the  pretty,  shallow  thing— 
the  worthless,  bewildering  thing  ! 

A  fierce  contempt  for  her  pink  and  white,  and 
her  tears  and  her  neatly  turned  figure  and  her 
attitudes,  crept  into  Lucy's  heart,  then  came  a 
sudden  sickening  jealousy  that  turned  her  faint 
where  she  sat. 

"So  there's  nothing  to  do  about  it,"  said 
Mercy  Marner,  fidgetting  nervously  with  the 
lace  which  covered  her  breast,  "nothing  to  do 
about  it  unless  vmehody  mere  to  die,  and  I'm 
not  wicked  enough  to  think  of  that.  Lucy, 
Lucy,  what  are  you  doing  ?" 

Lucy  had  caught  a  tree  branch  and  had  swung 
herself  out  over  the  water. 

"  Leave  me,"  she  said,  as  she  returned  to  the 
side  of  Mercy,  "leave  me,  my  head  aches,  and 
Id  rather  be  alone.    Go." 

Mercy  muttered  a  weak  protest  against  leaving 


her  alone,  but  at  length  she  went,  feeling  very 
clouded  and  uncomfortable. 

Lucy  sat  still  to  listen  for  the  last  rustle  of 
her  dress,  then  fblded  her  arms,  and  with  her 
eyes  upon  the  rapid  river  sat  still. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  a  farmer  driving 
home  observed  on  the  river's  edge,  a  shadow  cut 
within  a  shadow,  the  outline  of  a  woman's 
figure  sitting  perfectly  still  with  folded  arms. 

He  reined  up  and  looked  down,  but  it  sat 
quite  still. 

"Hullo,  there  I"  he  called,  "  you'll  fall  in  if 
you  don't  look  out." 

For  the  wind  was  strong  and  it  blew  against 
the  figure ;  but  it  did  not  move  nor  make 
reply. 

These  were  superstitious  days,  so  the  farmer 
shuddered,  whipped  his  horse  and  trotted  off  at 
full  speed,  while  Lucy  Rayner  still  sat  in  the 
cold  and  watched. 


CHAPTER    IL 

THE  AGED  WATOHBB— THE  NOIBES  OF  THE 
NIGHT— THE  STEP  ON  THE  TRBESHOLD— 
DARK  PACES  -WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ?— THE 
BBTUBN  OF  THE  WANDEBEB— THE  OPENING. 
OF  THE  CASEMENT- THE  ASSASSIN  ONCE 
MOBB—THB  PLOT  IN  THE  COUBTYABD. 

Old  Simon  Rayner  sat  in  his  work-room  toiling 
hard. 

His  man,  Ralph  Lawson,  truly  had  gone  out 
to  meet  the  terrible  sorrow  we  have  described  ; 
but  the  old  man  himself  still  laboured  on. 

Besides  his  child,  work  was  his  own  pleasure. 

It  kept  him  from  thinking  generally  ;  but  on 
thU  occasion  it  did  not. 

His  mind  was  wandering  away  after  his'dar* 
ling  child,  and  as  he  peered  into  the  delicate 
machinery  which  fixes  time  to  our  eyes,  he  kept 
murmuring  to  .himself, 

"  Where  can  Lucy  be  ?  What  can  ail  her  that 
she  stops  thus  late  ?    I  like  it  not,  I  like  it  not." 

He  stopped  at  his  work  as  he  said  this  ,*  and 
then,  as  he  muttered  **  I  like  it  not,'*  he  rapped 
harder  on  the  metal. 

Every  now  and  then  a  noise  was  heard  in  the 
streets,  the  sound  of  roysterers,  the  roll  of 
wheels ;  but  not  the  fatiiliar  voice. 

Again  and  again  he  was  deceive  1  by  a  chance 
step. 

But  presently  a  slow  step  halted  on  the 
threshold. 

Then  it  advanced  up  the  passage. 

Old  Simon  Rayner  sprang  up. 

But  he  was  again  disappointed. 

It  was  not  Lucy  Rayner,  it  was  the  pale  hag- 
gard, half  distraujfht  journeyman,  Ralph  Lawson. 

"  You  are  late,  Ralph,"  said  Simon,  examining 
a  watch- wheel. 

"  I  am,  master^  and  very  ill,  I  wish  to  go  to 
bed,"  said  Ralph,  in  a  voice  that  was  nearly 
choking. 

"  Go,  then,  Ralph,"  said  old  Simon.  "  Go  and 
rest.    I  shall  stop  up.    Lucy  is  still  out." 

A  spasm  of  pain  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
young  man  ;  but  he  merely  said,  "  Thank  you," 
closed  the  door,  and  ascended  the  stairs. 

But  though  he  had  said  that  he  was  ill,  and 
required  rest,  he  did  not  take  his  clothes  off,  and 
did  not  even  lie  down  to  rest. 
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There  was  tomething  on  his  mind,  a  terrible 
dead  weight  of  remone,  disappointment,  and 
there  was  nothing,  nothing  absolately  to  com- 
fort or  console  him. 

Preeentlj— it  seemed  a  short  time,  though  in 
truth  it  was  a  long  one^for  the  old  man's  mind 
wandered  into  many  strange,  old,  familiar 
Bcenei. 

There  was  another  step  on  the  threshold,  and 
a  light  fairy  form  came  tripping  along  the  pas- 
sage. 

But  the  trippingness  was  only  haste  after  all, 
for  the  light  had  gone  from  the  eyes,  and  the 
losiness  from  her  cheeks,  as  the  light  and  the 
sunshine  had  died  out  from  her  heart. 

The  old  man  sprang  up  delighted. 

*<  Ah  I  Lucy,  you  haye  come  back  now  at 
last  V*  he  cried.  <'  What !  you  too  pale,  and  iU, 
and  distracted  ?    What  is  the  matter  ?'* 

"Nothing,  dear  father,**  she  said,  "only  let 
me  go  to  bed  and  rest.  Qh,  do  not  speak  to  me ; 
do  not  ask  me  anythinff.  Heaven  has  saved  me 
from  a  dreadful  deed  this  night,  and  I  am 
thankful,  deeply  thankful,  for  it." 

She  kissed  him,  'and  passed  up  the  stairs,  and 
into  her  own  room,  where,  on  her  knees,  she 
thought  of  the  dark,  rushing  river,  and  the  sin 
she  had  been  saved  from. 

Then  as  still  she  prayed,  and  the  wish  for 
death  went  out  of  her  head,  there  was  a  noise 
below  in  the  conrtyard  ;  then  a  familiar  voioe 
could  be  heard,  sayings 

"Who's  there?    U  it  you  V* 

She  knew  it  well. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Balph  Lawson. 

"  What  is  this  7  I  must  know  this seczet,*' she 
murmured  ;  "  can  it  be  Mercy  Mamer  who 
speaks?  Ob!  my  jealous  heart  I  keep  still  1 
O  God  1  dt  fender  of  the  innocent,  save  me  from 
my  thoughts  V* 

She  approached  the  casement,  and  drawing  it 
gently  inwards,  looked  out 

Below,  in  the  courtyard,  was  a  man,  a  tall 
man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  one  we  have  met 
before,  the  assassin  of  the  boat-house. 

There  he  stood  like  a  minister  of  evil,  with 
folded  arms,  as  if  waiting  for  some  new  victim 
to  fall  into  his  clatohes. 

"Who's  there  ?"  repeated  the  voioe  of  Balph 
Lawson.    "  Speak." 

'*  It  is  I,"  Baid  a  deep  voice ;  "  is  all  right  V* 

<'No;  old  Simon  is  not  abed  yet.  Keep 
yonder  in  the  shadows,  and  when  he  retires,  I 
will  come  to  you.    Hush  I  here  he  comM." 

And  as  Balph  spoke,  he  closed  the  window 
violently,  and  the  courtyard  was  dark  aikl  silent 
as  before,  when  the  old  jeweller  came  plodding 
wearily  up  the  creaking  staircase. 

After  the  old  man  had  ascended  to  his  bed- 
roomy  the  house  remained  for  a  time  in  solemn 
Mlenoe,  and  the  darkness  and  stillness  in  the 
yard  below  was  unbroken, 

Lucy  Bayner,  leaning  against  the  window 
within  the  shadow,  could  feel  how  her  form 
trembled  as  her  soft  bosom  throbbed  against  the 
cold  stone,  and  her  heart  pulsed  violently. 
,  Eagerly  she  waited  for  a  sound  below,  which 
should  tell  her  that  her  recreant  lover  had  once 
more  made  his  appearance  in  the  courtyard. 

No  wonder* 

In  her  heart,  wildly  confused  and  full  of 
emotion  as  it  was,  there  was  a  firm  conviction 


that  Balph  was  engaging  himself  in  some  das* 

perate  and  lawless  enterprise. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Presently  a  light  tapping  was  heard. 

Then  a  voioe. 

"IsaUrightl" 

"  Yes,'*  answered  Ralph,  «aU  is  welL  I  am 
coming." 

Drawing  back  into  the  shadow,  Lucy  con- 
cealed herself  where  she  could  see  all  and  hear 
all,  without  being  seen. 

There  she  stood  motionless. 

In  another  moment  her  lover  had  iprang  into 
the  courtyard,  and  the  tall  man  of  mystery  had 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

All  was  very  dark  below. 

Tet  Lucy  could  understand  all. 

The  tall  man  was  a  stranger,  truly. 

But  the  voice  of  Balph  was  like  well-known 
music  to  her. 

"  Well,  Balph,*'  said  the  unknown ;  "*  weU,  I 
am  here,  and  I  am  come  for  your  deoision  f* 

**I  fear  to  make  it," returned  Balph,  in  a  low 
tone. 

A  quiet,  satanic  laugh  rang  through  the 
oourtyard. 

"  Fear  to  make  it,  why.  you  are  mad,"  cried 
the  stranger,  "quite  mad.  Listen,  the  king 
will  soon  be  in  power,  and  be  enabled  to  reward 
those  who  have  courageously  declared  them- 
selves his  friends.  You  have  the  same  chance 
of  danger  as  others,  but  vou  have  twice  the 
chance  of  reward.  You  will  have  wealth.  You 
will  have  love,  for /the  most  lovely  women  in  the 
Court  will  long  to  touch  the  hand  of  him  who 
did  his  king  such  service." 

Lucy  trembled. 

"  Why,  what  can  he  mean  ?"  thonght  she ; 
**  what  power  is  this  that  lies  in  TUlph's  hands  ? 
I  fear  he  is  being  made  the  tool  of  some  horrid 
delusion." 

Eagerly,  indeed,  she  awaited  his  reply. 

"  I  cannot  answer,"  he  said,  '*  because  yon 
fpeak  so  vaguely.  What  guarantee  have  I  of 
v^ealth  r 

"  People  do  not  in  general  carrytortuncs  with 
them  in  their  pockets,"  said  the  stranger,  drily  ; 
**  but  if  you  require  money  as  an  earnest  of  my 
truthfulness,  here  is  a  purse  containing  a  heavy 
hum  in  gold.  Take  it — nay,  no  refusal,  for  in 
your  enterprise  you  will  require  it." 

The  young  man  took  it  almost  unwillingly. 

*<  And  the  beauties  who  are  so  eager  for  my 
society,"  he  said,  almost  sneeringly. 

**  Ah  I  you  disbelieve  my  words,"  said  the 
unknown  ;  **  but  they  are,  neverthelesB,  true. 
At  thievery  moment  I  could  take  you  to  one— 
a  rich  and  powerful  lady,  whose  bright  eyes  and 
graceful  form  would  enchant  yon — one  whose 
movements  sre  fairylike — whose  voice  is  silvery 
as  music,  whose  bosom  swells  with  ardent  love. 
This  one,  this  lovely  beine,  would  bless  you— 
would  kneel  to  you, would  give  you  her  heart  were 
die  to  know  that  you  would  do  as  you  are  desired. 
Say,  will  you  cast  aside  honor,  wealth  and  lore 
for  nothing  ?*' 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Balph.  "  No,  1  wJl  do  your 
bidding.  Tell  me  what  is  it  yon  require  of 
me  r 

**  I  will,  at  once.  You  belong  to  the  Sooiety 
of  Apprentices,  which  calls  itsdf  the  *  Brothers 
of  the  Oxosa.' " 
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"  I  do.  But  how  knoir  70a  thit  t  Onn  it 
a  secret  society." 

'*  It  ifl.  NevertbBlew,  I  do  knoir  its  secrets 
—how  is  no  matter.  WeU.  these  *  Brothers  of 
the  Cross*  form  the  centre  of  all  the  sworn 
Apprentices  of  London." 

«  They  do." 

<*  Ton  most  sound  them.  Ton  most  bring 
them  over  to  onr  side,  aod  you  shall  be  their 
leader.  Prince  Charles  has  great  faith  in  the 
Apprentices,  and  truly,  by  the  aid  of  their  strong 
arms,  we  oan  win  London  from  the  enemy.** 

*'  To  which  enemy  I  belong/'  muttered  Balph. 

**  NcTer  mind.  The  king  will  reward  you— 
the  king  will  be  your  friend.  Power,  wealth, 
and  happiness,  and  the  smiles  of  the  one  yon 
love.*» 

Balph  seiaed  the  stranger^s  arm. 

«  The  one  I  lore,"  cried  he,  "  what  know  you 
of  her  r 

The  unknown  laughed. 

«  Ah  I*'  he  ezolaimed,  *'  yon  know  not  yet 
half  my  power.    I  will  whisper  you  her  name.'* 

Oh  Y  how  Luoy*s  heart  now  beat  in  her  flut- 
tering  bosom. 

What  name  would  it  be  7 

She  bent  forward  at  the  risk  of  disooyery  to 
listen. 

It  was  in  yain. 

The  unknown  had  whispered,  and  she  heard 
nothing  —  only  saw  that  Ralph  sprang  back 
in  wonder— almost  in  terror. 

'*  Just  Heayen  !*'  he  cried,  **  you  must  be 
more  than  human  !  Not  to  a  soul  haye  I 
breathed  the  fact  of  my  affection.'* 

«No,  no,  I  am  mortal  ^mortal  as  you  are; 
but  I  haye  means  of  discovering  things  of  which 
you  little  dream.  Well,  when  will  your  society 
meet?'* 

"  To-morrow  night.*' 

*<  Qood.  Then,  at  midnight,  when  you  break 
up,  I  will  meet  you.  Ton  must  then  give  me 
the  names,  ages,  and  political  opinions  of  all 
there.'* 

'*  In  other  words,  act  the  spy  upon  my 
friends.'* 

"  Ton  use  harsh  terms.  We  do  not  ask  you  to 
be  a  spy,"  returned  the  stranger,  **we  are  only 
asking  yon  to  assure  yourself  of  the  strength, 
and  number  of  your  friends,  before  you  act. 
And  now  I  must  away — ^remember  that  you  are 
now  one  of  us,  and  that  no  one  hrumt  of  our 
oonvenation,  IfitU  r&voaled  to  a  iotd  you  die," 

"  Then  I  cannot  save  him-— I  cannot  save 
him,'*  cried  Lucy,  pressing  her  hand  over  her 
soft  bosom  to  still  the  beatings  of  her  over- 
charged heart.  **  my  tongue  is  tied,  for  if  I 
repeat  this  conversation,  it  will  be  the  signing  of 
his  death  warrant.*' 

**  No  one  shall  know  the  secret,  I  swear  it," 
exclaimed  Balph. 

**  Good.  Then  to-morrow  night  I  will  be  with 
you.    Till  then— faiewell." 

80  saying,  he  grasped  B%lph*s  palm  in  a 
hand  which  was  as  cold  as  the  grave,  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  shadows. 

Then  Lucy  dosed  her  window,  and  Balph 
slowly  retired  to  his  room,  little  dreaming 
what  ears  had  heard  his  words,  or  what  heart 
was  aching  in  consequence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BALPH    LAWSON    AND    THB    LONDON    APPREN- 
TICES. 

The  next  night  came  round  in  dne  course. 

All  that  day  Ralph  had  stack  closely  to 
his  work  ;  but  he  had,  nevertheless,  found  time 
to  look  up  tenderly  and  speak  kindly  as  Lucy 
had  passed  by. 

Something  of  the  old  gentle  feeling  seemed 
to  brighten  his  face,  and  again  and  again  Lucy 
longed  to  rush  to  him  and  throw  herself  on  his 
breast  and  say— 

'*  Ralph,  dearest,  I  know  all— I  have  heard 
all— don't  go  to-night." 

But  something  warned  her  not  to  do  it — some- 
thing said, 

"No;  watch  over  him — save  him;  but  do 
not  let  him  know  that  you  understand  his 
secret." 

"  Does  he  love  me  ?"  she  thought ;  "  or  does  he 
only  feel  remorse  at  not  knowing  that  I  saw  his 
ashen  face  in  the  sunset  glow  last  evening." 

So  went  on  the  long— long  day,  and  the  night, 
at  length,  folded  its  mantle  over  the  city. 

Then,  as  Balph  sat  at  the  casement  with 
her  and  her  father,  he  was  pale  and  restless,  and 
avoided  talk,  and  even  avoided  her  eyes  ;  sitting 
near  the  fire  and  looking  into  its  flAmes  as  if, 
for  all  the  world,  he  could  see  in  their  leaping 
forms  the  history  of  the  dark  future,  to  whose 
waves  he  was  about  to  commit  himself. 

*<  Ton  seem  duU  to-night,  Balph,"  said  the  old 
jeweller. 

**Iam;  my  head  aches,"  replied  the  young 
man.    *'  I  am  going  out  presently  for  a  stroll." 

"  A  stroll  I"  thought  Lucy.  **  Thus  he  speaks 
of  this  terrible  journey,  which  may  prove  his 
ruin  for  ever." 

"Very  well,  Ralph— very  well,'*  said  the 
old  jeweller ;  *'  go  if  yon  like,  but  do  not  be 
late." 

Balph  rose  at  once  and  put  on  his  hat. 

As  he  did  so,  Lucy  left  her  seat,  and  glided 
out  along  the  passage  to  the  front  door. 

Here  she  waited  until  Balph  came. 

He  came  very  quickly  and  started  as  he  saw 
her  there. 

"  Don't  go  out  to-night,  Ralph,"  she  said, 
pleadingly  looking  up  with  her  pretty  eyes  into 
his  face. 

«*  Why  not,  Lucy?" 

<<  Because  I  feel  lonely,  dispirited,  dnll— 
because  I  have  a  presentiment  that  some  evil 
will  happen  this  night." 

He  avoided  her  gaze. 

"  What  can  whe  mean  ?*'  thought  he.  "  Can  it 
be  that  she  suspects  that  I  am  going  upon  an 
evil  errand  ?    No,  no ;  such  an  idea  is  absurd.'* 

He  turned  towards  her. 

"  Be  not  alarmed  with  such  thoughts,  dearest,*' 
he  said,  **  I  shall  soon  return.'* 

<*  Then  you  will  not  stay  even  to  please  me," 
she  urged,  as  she  looked  up  in  his  face. 

And  as  she  looked  there  came  into  his  mind 
memories  of  stolen  meetings,  and  pleasant  sit- 
tings in  the  chimney  ootner,  and  promises  given 
between  kisses. 

But  there  was  in  him  a  stem  resolve. 

He   had   taken  the  first  step,  and  he 
resolved  that  nothing  should  deter  him  from 
proceeding. 
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**  Ko,  Lacy  "  he  laid,  **  this  night  I  must  ref  ase 
to  Btaj,  eyen  if  it  gi?e8  yoa  sorrow.  I  hare  a 
task  before  me  whioh  I  cannot^dare  not  shrink 
from.    Farewell;  it  will  not  be  for  lon^." 

**  I  feel,"  said  the  girl,  leaninff  her  aching 
brow  against  the  door,  **  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be 
for  ever," 

He  bent  down  orer  her,  and  kissed  her  lips, 
and  went  away  ;  bat  the  'words  *'  for  ever  I'* 
rnng  in  his  ears  dismally  as  he  passed  along. 

Again  and  again  he  felt  as  if  a  Toice  was 
calling  him  back,  and  a  spectrid  hand  beckoning 
him ;  bat  the  words  *<  for  ever  1*'  were  con- 
f oanded  with  these  other  words,  '*  you  are  one  of 
as  now  1"  and  he  went  on. 

Not  very  far  from  thehonseof  the  old  jeweller 
stood  an  alehouse,  boasting  of  the  [sign  of  the 
"  Three  Pigeons." 

It  was  one  of  those  strange,  quaintly -built 
places,  whose  very  memories  are  now  fading 
away  from  among  us. 

Its  roof  was  Yeij  slanting,  and  its  windows 
bulgedout  oyer  the  payement,  the  panes  being 
smiUl  and  diamond-shaped,  aad  murky. 

Its  door  seemed  to  have  been  cut  out  specially 
for  the  accommodation  of  small  people,  and  all 
the  ordinary-sized  mortals,  therefore,  who 
entered  were  compelled  to  stoop  before  they 
oould  make  their  way  into  the  brightly- lit 
bar. 

The  street  in  which  this  strange  house  was 
situated  was  one  of  the  narrowest  and  most 
gloomy  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  a  place  of  very  bad  resort,  and  was 
avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  by  all  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  yicinity. 

A  dark  kind  of  archway  admitted  to  it,  oyer- 
hung  by  a  large  oil  lamp,  swinging  in  windy 
weather  dismally  in  the  breeze. 

Beneath  this  archway,  strange  deeds  were 
said  to  have  been  committed  ;  and  truly,  in  its 
sombre  shade,  unnumbered  crimes  might  have 
lain  hidden. 

It  suited  well  the  meetings  of  the  London 
Apprentices. 

Byen  though,  in  their  assemblies,  they  had  no 
shadow  of  an  evil  purpose,  it  was  pleasing  to 
them,  as  it  is  pleasing  to  many,  to  seem  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  mystery. 

They  met,  therefore,  in  a  house  which  had 
the  advantage  of  a  large  room,  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  an  entrance  which  might 
have  shamed  a  coal-shed. 

Once  in  the  large  room,  however,  they  were 
provided  with  every  necessary  comfort,  and  were 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  meetings  in  secrecy 
and  quiet. 

Oh  the  evening  in  question,  when  Balph 
entered  the  room,  there  were  some  two  hundred 
apprentices  assembled. 

He  was,  in  some  measure,  a  leader  over  them, 
as  had  been  said  by  the  assassin  of  Blackheath, 
and  he  was  greeted  with  acclamation  of  wel- 
come by  all  within  the  room. 

<*  Friends,*' he  said,  as  he  assumed  the  chair 
which  was  always  left  for  him  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  chamber,  "  I  have  this  night  to  pro- 
pose  to  yon  something  which  may  change  for 
ever  the  current  of  your  ideas,  and  give  us  all 
something  definite  to  work  for." 

A  cheer  arose  from  all  his  apprentice  frienda. 


They  little  understood  wh4t  he  was  about  to 
call  upon  them  to  do. 

**  Speak  on,"  cried  one  of  them,  *<  and  let  us 
know  what  it  is  you  mean.** 

Bslph  bowed. 

"l  will,'*  he  said;  <<but  before  proceeding, 
allow  me  to  remind  yon  of  one  of  the  first  laws 
of  our  society." 

"  Tou  need  not ;  we  know  them,**  said  a  voice. 

*'Your  speech  proves  that  you  do  not,*'  re- 
turned Ralph.  *'  There  is  a  rule,  an  inviolable 
rule  in  our  society,  that  when  a  new  proposal  is 
made,  no  voice  of  assent  or  dissent  shall  be  given 
of  the  proposed  objects  of  such  a  proceeding." 

**Tou  are  right,**  murmured  several  of  the 
apprentices. 

**  Well,  then,  I  claim  my  right.  This  night  I 
reveal  my  proposition,  and  on  our  next  meeting 
you  can  inform  me  what  your  opinion  of  it  is. 

''We  have  lived  long  enough,**  he  said, 
"  under  this  Puritan  (Government,  which  denies 
a  man  the  right  to  speak  his  own  mind.  We 
have  seen  now  the  uselessness  of  the  sacrifice 
which  was  made  when  Charles  8tnart*s  head 
rolled  from  the  block — ^we  know  that  there  is  a 
young  and  gallant  prince  eager  to  throw  him- 
self among  you  and  do  battle  for  his  hereditary 
crown.  I  have  received  from  Prince  Charles  an 
offer,  and  I  place  it  before  you.  On  a  certain 
day  a  rising  will  take  place  in  favour  of  the 
Restoration.  To  you,  Apprentices  of  London, 
if  you  will  fiock  to  his  standard,  he  promises 
unnumbered  privileges  and  rewards. 

**  Thua  simply  I  place  the  case  before  you. 

"  In  regard  to  my  own  desires  in.  the  matter, 
I  shall  say  nothing  whatever— these  I  will  re- 
serve till  a  future  time. 

^  I  have  spoken  freely,  because  I  know  that 
in  our  honourable  society  there  is  no  fear  of 
betrayal. 

<'  Either  you  consent  to  join  the  prince  or 
you  refuse  ;  but  whether  you  do  or  not,  the  most 
inviolable  secrecy  must  be  preserved.** 

He  sat  down  now  and  gMsed  around  the  room. 

The  glance  was  not  by  any  means  a  satisfactory 
one. 

During  hie  short  speech,  the  countenances  of 
his  hearers  had  expressed  a  strange  variety  of 
emotions  ;  and  now  the  Apprentices  turned  to 
one  another,  and  conversed  together  in  eager 
whispers. 

Ko  public  statement  of  opinion,  however,  was 
made,  and  soon  after  the  assemblage  relapsed 
into  its  usual  occupation  of  singing,  drinking, 
and  merry-making. 

When  midnight  approached,  the  young  crafts- 
men began  to  move  homewards. 

Almost  last  went  Ralph. 

He  had  no  desire,  in  fact,  to  be  observed. 

He  knew  well  that  the  mysterious  man  who 
so  held  him  in  the  toils  was  awaiting  him  in 
an  adjoining  street,  and  he  had  no  wish  that 
their  meeting  should  be  observed. 

As  he  glided  out,  however,  he  was  accosted  by 
one  of  bis  companions,  who  whispered  in  his 
ear. 

**  What  say  you  f  *'  he  asked,  as  he  turned  and 
strove  to  recognise  the  features  of  the  speaker. 

He  could  see  nothing,  however. 

The  Apprentice  who  spoke  to  him  had  raised 
hit  doak  and  succeeded  in  veiling  a  greater 
portion  of  hia  face. 


VOnOl.— WITH  HTJHBIB  as  WAB  QIVMS  AWAT  AVOTHIB  BMiLVTIWUh 
OaLOUBBD  nOTUBa,  OlhMiWfllfoIlQWinafswwMiaL 
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be  an  act  of  jostioe.  Ttm  shall  never  live  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  jour  treachery--/!^  /  wiU 
isAroy  you  with  my  own  han'U** 

Ralph  LawBon  started  raund,  as  may  be  ima* 
gined,  with  an  eager,  nervous  start. 

But  if  he  bad  hoped  to  see  his  enemy  he  was 
wrong. 

No  one  was  there. 

The  warning  friend,  who  was  n6ne  other  than 
Max  Bowden,  the  old  friend  of  Harold  Fordyce, 
had  disappeared. 

*'  Lucys  warning  is  not  the  only  one,*'  said  he, 
as  he  crept  in  among  the  shadows  to  await  the 
departure  of  the  rest  of  the  Apprentices. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

The  room  was  soon  cleared  of  its  late  occu- 
pants, and  having  [seen  all  the  lights  pnt  out. 
Ralph  soon  proceeded  towards  the  comer  of 
the  dark  court  where  he  expected  to  meei  Ms 
mysterous  friend. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

In  a  few  moments  there  emerged  from  a  dark 
comer  the  tall  and  heavy  form  of  the  assassin 
of  Blackheath. 

"  Ton  are  come  ?*'  he  said. 

"  Tes ;  I  am  here  to  my  time,*'  said  Ralph 
Lawson;  "I  promised,  and  I  have  ke^  my 
word,  as  I  always  do." 

"  And  now  what  news  do  you  bring  me  f ' 

*'  I  bring  Qone,"  said  Ralph,  <'  except  that  I 
have  put  m  question  to  the  soeiety^  and  they 
have  not  refused." 

••TeUmealV' 

As  he  spoke,  he  passed  his  strong  arm  within 
that  of  his  companion  and  drew  him  away. 

Before  half  an  hour  had  passecl,  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  society  had  been  ex- 
plained. 

The  tall,  gaunt  man— thd  assa^A  of  the  dai^ 
heath — ^the  double  of  the  armott^er,  had  ex- 
tracted all  from  Ralph  LawsolL 

Then  his  cold,  chilled  hand  aJid  into  ihb  palm 
of  him  who  was  yet  alive  with  the  wild  pasllona 
of  young  life. 

And  the  life  seemed  to  florw  out  with  the 
touch,  and  the  passion  to  ale  away  with  the  con- 
taofei  and  the  memory  of  love  and  respect,  and  all 
the  dearly-bought  ties  of  youth  faded  away ;  and 
Ralph  Lawson,  when  he  stood  at  the  jeweller's 
door,  was  a  changed  man  I 


CHAPTER  IV- 

THE  MISTAKEN  FBIEKD— Tin  0APTT7BB— IN 
THE  POWEB  OF  A  WORSE  VILLAIN  —  THE 
LIBEBTINB  AND  BIS  VIOTIM  -TUt  SCENE  IN 
THE  BOUDOIB. 

When  the  Man  without  A  Hamb  entered 
the  house  of  Sir  Henry  Hasting|8,  and  carried 
off  with  him  the  newly-made  bride  of  Rupert 
Changeling,  he  carried  her  down,  senseless  as  lAe 
was,  to  the  river  side,  and  placed  her  in  a  boat. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  sounds 
of  music  strack  upon  his  ear,  and  the  plash  of 
quick  oars  following  in  his  track. 

He  took  no  notice  of  it  at  first. 

The  man  who  was  rowing  him  was  one  whom 
he  could  trust  well. 

He  had  no  cause  to  suspect  treachery. 

He  was  wrong. 


Those  who  had  pursued  him  so  far  knew  well 
what  he  was  doing. 

Darvil,  the  waterman,  when  he  saw  Lord 
Leicester  fall,  had  hsatened  to  Lord  Lovaine— a 
young  noble,  who  had  on  many  occasions,  though 
in  vain,  plied  his  suit  with  Alicia  Leslie— ami 
informed  him  of  all  that  had  happened. 

There  was  scarcely  time  for  the  young  noble 
to  make  his  way  towards  the  Temple  Gardens,  but 
leaving  all  his  boon  companions  at  the  "  Three 
Puritans  "  (which  used  to  be  the  '*  Three  Cava- 
liers") he  entered  DarviPs  boat  and  pulled  to- 
wards the  house  of  Sir  Henry  Hastings* 

He  was  in  fine  spirits. 

Well  he  might  be,  if  his  own  anticipations  had 
any  chance  of  being  realised. 

From  the  description  of  Darvil,  the  waterman, 
he  imagined  that  there  was  such  a  disturbance, 
that  during  the  mk\^  he  would  be  able  to  enter 
the  house  nnperceived  and  carry  off  the  bride. 

He  laughed  to  himself  again  and  again,  as  he 
•poached  the  Temple. 

**  By  jove,"  i»  said,  "  our  young  spark  will  be 
disappointed  alter  all  of  the  pleasure  he  has  been 
so  long  anticipating.  The  lovely  Alicia  Leslie 
wil  J  yet  be  mine,  and  that  too,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, without  troubling  me  much." 

So  Lord  Lovaine  al^;^s  thought. 

H«  wi^i  J  libertine  m  ihe  first  water. 

One  of  tnose  pan  wl(«l  always  imagine  women 
at  their  ieet. 

So  he  row^d  ob  faily. 

He  litde  guessed  how  ioray  he  would  have  to 
eonabai  for  his  prise. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  Temple  stairs 
wbeA  he  saw  a  boat  beneath  the  wall. 

^  Too  have  betrayed  me,  Darvil,"  he  said. 

^  No,  no,"  said  the  w^iterman,  with  a  laugh, 
**  (h^y  one  seems  to  ksow  what  kind  of  affair 
fts  te  progress  at  Sir  Henry  HaMUtga*  L 
fldi  dght,  and  all  are  resolved  to  th#art  it." 

**  IfTevertheless,  I  am  rlfH^t^"said  Lord  Lovaine, 
Axeitedly ;  "  see,  even  now  tbet  are  handing  her 
jbtothe  boat.  Quick!  quiet  I  A  hundred  erowni 
ilyoaoatoh  them." 

Darvil  lost  no  time  in  obeying; 

Lovaine  was  rich. 

The  Man  knew  the  offer  to  be  no  idle  boast. 

Swiftly  the  light  wherry  flew  fx^ta  the  dark 
boeom  of  Father  Thames. 

It  gained  visibly  upon  those  they  pofsued. 

«  Hold  I"  cried  Lovaine. 

A  mocking  laugh  was  the  answer. 

^  Hold,  I  say,"  repeated  Lovaine. 

•«Why?" 

**  Because  I  cemmasd  it.'^ 

*<  In  whose  name  f  *' 

"  In  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Hastings.'' 

Again  the  mocking  laush. 

Then  the  boats  neared  one  anoth«r  in  the 
sllenee. 

Darvil  towed  swiftly. 

He  had  served  one  master,  and  deceived  his 
other  master. 

He  imagined  him  to  be  stark  and  dead. 

Why  i^ald  he  not  find  another  ? 

So,  as  I  have  said,  he  dashed  on  eagerly. 

The  boats,  at  length,  grated  against  one 
another. 

"  Yield  1"  cried  Lovaine. 

*<  Never  1"  <^ed  Che  other,  in  a  sterB  tflice. 
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TheBtern,  well-knoirn  Yoioe  of  the  Man  with- 
out a  Name. 

The  struggle,  hoveyer,  waa  bat  a  brief  one 
after  all. 

The  Man  withoat  a  Name—the  strange  man  of 
myaterjr—wafl  encumbered  with  the  care  of  the 
young  girl,  who,  in  the  plumpness  of  youth, 
weighed  heayily. 

Her  splendid  limbs,  whose  rounded  muscles 
could  haye  carried  her  in  swiftness  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  pursuets,  now  lay  listlessly  on  his 
arm  ;  her  lovely  breast  was  pulseless ;  her  arms 
cx>nld  not  support  her ;  her  legs  could  not  sustain 
the  weight  of  her  body. 

So  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  struggle 
was  but  brief. 

Darvil,  sure  of  a  splendid  reward,  fought  like 
a  deyil. 

After  a  few  moments,  Allda  lay  in  loyely 
nnconsciousness  at  the  mercy  of  ner  strange 
loyer.  whose  satanic  laugh  rang  like  a  dreary 
deatn  knell  over  theailent  riyer. 

A  deadly  fight  it  was. 

Only  for  awhile. 

The  boat  was  o£E»  tbm  M aa  withmt  a  Kane 
sank  into  the  shadow,  and  Lord  Laymiiie,  aided 
by  hie  seryan^  John,  who,  v^til  now  had  re- 
mained inaotivie,  assi^^  Daryil  to  bring  the 
boat  to  the  parapet. 

"By  joye,  she  ia  miAe,"a^d  Lord  Loyaine, 
*'and  this  is  a  great  and  glorious' triumph  oyer 
Bupert  Changeling  and  Sir  Henry.  They  will 
both  of  them  be  ready  to  knock  their  hefds  off 
when  I  announce  to  them  that  Alicia  is  in  my 
possession,  and  call  upon  Sir  Henry  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  Oh  I  what  a  fool  Sir  Henry  has 
made  of  himself  in  this  business  to  be  sure,  ha, 
ha  I  How  loyely  she  is  1  I  don*t  wonder  at 
Lord  Leicester  beginning  to  enyy  her  probable 
fortune,  and  ending  by  falling  downright  in  loye 
with  the  girl  for  her  own  sake." 

Lord  Loyaine  held  Alicia  in  his  arms,  and 
twice  he  advanced  his  lips  towards  her,  as 
though  he  were  about  to  kiss  her,  but  he  drew 
back,  saying — 

*'  No,  that  is  a  coward*s  trick  to  kiss  a  girl 
while  she  is  Inseasible.  It  is  as  well  to  kiss  a 
pictured  image.  But,  oh  1  Alicia,  if,  with  all 
your  senses  clearly  about  you,  you  would  thus  lie 
in  my  arms,  I  should,  indeed,  esteem  myself  the 
most  fortunate  of  men.  Well,  well,  they  say  I 
have  a  tongue  which  would  charm  an  angel  out 
of  Paradise.  I  will  try  its  power  to-morrow 
upon  you,  fair  Alicia." 

"My  lord,"  said  John. 

"  Yes,  what  is  it." 

"  The  boat  is  all  ready  at  the  east  end  of  the 
garden  parapet,  my  lord." 

"  That  will  do,  John.  I  am  coming  ;  lend  me 
that  cloak  of  yours." 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

John  handed  to  Lord  Loyaine  a  large  doak 
that  he  had  upon  his  arm,  and  the  earl  carefully 
folded  it  round  Alicia,  so  that  she  was  as  com- 
pletely wrapped  up  in  it,  with  the  exception,  of 
her  head  and  face  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

•♦That  will  do,"  said  Lord  Lovaine.  "Now 
to  the  bbat." 

Making  his  way  rapidly  across  the  garden,  to 
the  parapet  close  to  the  water,  John  preceded 
Lord  Loyaine  by  a  few  steps  merely,  and  the 
earl,  with  Alicia  in  his  arms,  followed  him. 


Daryil,  with  the  boat,  was  close  under  the 
parapet,  so  that  uutil  you  got  right  on  to  the 
very  verge  of  it  you  could  not  see  him  or  his 
wherry  ;  but  JacK  knew  the  exact  position  he 
occupied,  so  he  easily  and  without  delay  led  his 
patron  to  the  spot. 

The  tide  had  gone  lower  considerably,  and 
there  was  soon  a  ^ace  of  some  four  feet  or  so 
between  the  level  of  the  water  and  that  of  the 
garden  wall,  so  that  it  was  not  bo  easy  a  matter 
to  step  into  the  wherry  as  it'  would  haye  been 
some  two  or  three  hours  before. 

Lord  Lovaine  saw  the  state  of  things  in  a 
moment,  and  turning  to  John  he  said  quickly^ 
but  without  any  appearance  of  hurry, 

"  You  get  into  the  boat,  John,  and  X  will  hand 
the  girl  down  to  you." 

*•  Yes,  my  lord,  I  will  take  every  car^  of  ^er." 

"  By  Jove,  John,  you  had  better." 

John,  by  first  sitting  on  the  parapet  with  his 
legs  over  the  edge  of  it,  and  then  slipping  down 
into  the  wherry,  managed  the  descent  pretty 
well.  As  he  stood  up  in  the  boat,  he  could  just 
manage  to  receive  the  insensible  form  of  Alicia 
in  his  arms. 

<*  Have  yon  got  her  ?"  said  Lovaine. 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

«  All  right,  keep  steady." 

"Ah,  ah,  sir." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Lord  Loyainoi  and  in 
another  moment  he  had  sprung  into  the  boat 
lightly  and  easily. 

He  placed  Alicia  in  a  reclining  position  upon 
some  cloaJcs  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  wherry, 
and  then  turning  to  the  waterman,  he  said, 

**  Darvil,  row  for  your  life  as  quickly  as  fyou 
can  to  Whitehall." 

«  Yes,  my  lord." 

*'Stay,"  said  John,  as  Darvil  was  about  to 
take  the  sculls  to  his  hands,  saying, "  Let  me 
pull  this  one.    We  shall  go  all  the  quicker." 

•*  As  you  please,  sir." 

The  waterman  looked  a  little  doubtful  about 
the  fact  of  John  taking  one  of  the  oars ;  but  he 
soon  had  cause  to  retract  that  opinion,  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  there  were  few  watermen  on 
the  river  who  were  better  at  rowing  than  John. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  were  forced  to 
learn  every  pretty  accomplishment  of  that  cha- 
racter lest  they  might  be  wanted  by  a  patron 
and  found  to  be  insufficient. 

By  the  united  exertions  of  Darvil  and  John 
the  boat  shot  through  the  water  at  great 
speed. 

The  daylight  waa  getting  so  rapidly  and 
brightly  about  aU  objects  that  Lord  Lovaine  was 
in  the  greatest  state  of  fidget  lest  the  boat  and 
its  contents  should  attract  more  attention  than 
he  wished,  and  he  kept  urging  the  waterman 
and  John  to  renewed  exertions,  and  every  now 
and  then  he  moved  forward  to  the  action  of  the 
boat,  as  it  dashed  through  the  water,  as  though 
he  could  accelerate  its  movements  by  any  such 
exertions  of  his  own. 

To  do  John  and  the  waterman  justice,  they 
did  their  vrork  wel\,  and  their  streaming  faces 
in  the  morning  light  testified  to  the  character 
of  the  work  they  were  about. 

The  old  bridge  at  Westminster  was  got  through 
in  gallant  style,  and  the  long  range  of  gardens 
which  was  then  quite  uninterruptedly  at  the 
back  of  the  houses  in  Whitehall,  was  plainly  to 
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be  seen  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  boat.  Lord 
Lovaine  began  to  breathe  a  little  more  freely, 
with  the  thought  that  he  woald  soon  now  be 
able  to  place  Alicia  in  a  situation  of  safety,  and 
a  smile  came  across  his  face  at  the  idea  of  how 
clearly  he  had  outwitted  Lord  Leicester. 

"  Poll  in,  John,"  he  said,  "pull  in  to  the  gar- 
den gate.  I  am  mach  your  debtor  for  this  night's 
work." 

"  Don*t  say  that,  my  lord,  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  be  of  service." 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  DarTll,  for  he  thought  it 
was  jast  as  well  that  while  the  earl  was  ttdking 
of  his  gratitude,  he  should  not  forget  him. 

'*  I  shall  not  forget  you,  Darvil,"  said  the  earl. 
"Now for  it,  John," 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Just  look  behind  yon  and]  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  that  wherry." 

John  did  so,  and  saw  a  boat  with  an  awning 
oyer  a  portion  of  it,  coming  along  in  a  slanting 
line  towards  the  one  he  and  the  earl  occupied. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  my  lora."  he 
said,  "but  I  don't  think  that  it  will  catch  us." 

"Is  it  trying r 

"Yes," said  Darvil. 

A  dark  shade  passed  oyer  the  face  of  the  earl 
and  he  knitted  his  brows  as  he  said, 

"  Who  will  dare,  in  all  England,  to  interfere 
with  us  ?  Ah !  I  thought  as  much.  It  is  some 
mistake.  The  wherry  alters  its  course.  Pull 
now,  John,  puU  away,  and  we  are  home." 

With  a  dull,  grating  noise,  the  head  of  the 
boat  reached  the  landing  place  at  the  back  of 
one  of  the  stately  houses  of  Whitehall. 

The  wherry  with  the  canopy  had  altered  its 
course,  and  went  right  away  up  the  riyer,  and 
was  soon  ont  of  sight. 

The  spot  upon  which  Lord  Lovaine  landed, 
was  at  the  garden  gate  of  a  house  that  he  occu- 
pied only  occaeionally  in  London. 

To  all  appearance  it  would  seem  as  if  the  gar- 
den gate  must  bo  the  river  entrance  to  one  of 
the  stately  mansions  of  Whitehall,  but  such  was 
not  the  case. 

The  mansion  fronting  Wliitehall,  to  which  the 
garden  belonged,  was  certainly  the  property  of 
Lord  Lovaine ;  but  he  had  let  it  to  the  Lord 
Cbancellor,  and  had,  by  a  tall  and  strong  pali- 
sade, cut  off  about  fifty  feet  of  the  garden  front- 
ing the  river,  whioh  he  had  retained  for  himself. 

In  this  piece  of  garden  ground  he  had  built  a 
kind  of  cottage,  or  little  kiosk,  as  it  was  then 
called,  where  he  kept  a  snug  little  establishment, 
and  whither  he  could  take  any  one  whom  he 
pleased  should  be  in  his  kind  care  for  a  time, 
without  the  great  world  being  any  the  wiser 
concerning  the  little  transaction. 

A  lady  of  the  name  of  Oarton,  who  was  cele- 
brated for  her  size  and  her  evil  disposition— 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  cunning — was  the 
housekeeper  at  this  place,  and  her  niece,  or  a 
young  woman  whom  she  choee  to  dignify  with 
that  title,  was  the  only  female  domestic. 

There  was  a  conple  of  stout,  well-made 
lackeys  always  in  attendance,  who  had  a  very 
idle  life  of  it,  and  who  were  considered  to  be 
the  body  guard  of  that  establishment. 

A  boy,  in  the  dress  of  an  oriental  page,  was 
the  personal  attendant  upon  Lord  Lovaine  when 
he  came  to  the  cottage,  and  these  persons,  all 
extravagantly  paid  out  of  the  plunder  that  Lord 


Lovaine  procured  from  the  English  exchequer, 
formed  the  whole  of  the  household  at  the 
cottage. 

It  was  to  this  place,  then,  that  Lord  Lovaine 
conducted  the  insensible  A 1101%  with  a  full  and 
perfect  feeling  of  the  security  she  would  be  in. 

What  precise  intentions  he  had  beyond  trying 
what  his  solicitations  might  effect  with  her.  and 
raising  the  thousand  pounds  of  the  king  and  the 
thousand  pounds  of  Lord  Leicester,  perhaps  be 
would  have  found  it  difficult,  at  that  time,  him- 
self to  say. 

There  were  some  circumstances  that  militated, 
to  a  certain  extent,  against  the  idea  that  any 
very  scandalous  outrage  would  be  perpetrated, 
and  the  principal  one  of  those  circumstances  was 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  unsafest 
thing  in  the  world  even  for  Lord  Lovaine  to 
embroil  himself  with  a  class  so  nearly  equal  to 
the  state  of  society  in  which  he  himself  moved. 

If  Alicia  had  been  a  daughter  of  some  trades- 
man. Lord  Lovaine  would  hardly  have  admitted 
to  himself  that  he  was  doing  other  than  an 
honor  to  her  and  her  family  by  taking  so  much 
trouble  about  her. 

Then,  again,  he  believed  her  to  be  the  wife  of 
Sir  Henry,  and  Sir  Henry  was  the  most  eminent 
lawyer  of  his  time ;  so  that  from  him  there  might 
arise  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  the 
matter. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  Lord  Lovaine,  with  all  his  unscrupulous  vil- 
lany,  had  any  other  intention  as  regarded  the 
fair  Alicia,  than  that  of  trying  the  sednc  ive 
eloquence  of  his  fascinations,  and  satisfy  him- 
self, if  that  failed  in  shaking  the  virtue  of  Alicia, 
by  winning  the  thousand  pounds  each  of  the 
king  and  Leicester. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  find  though,  that  even  in 
that  limited  view  which  he  was  disposed  to  take 
of  his  success,  he  was  doomed  to  a  little  disap- 
pointment in  the  affair. 

After  the  boat  had  once  touched  the  shore  at 
the  garden  gate,  Lord  Lovaine  felt  quite  safe 
from  either  pursuit  or  interruption,  and  taking 
Alicia  in  his  arms,  he  .sprang  ont  of  the  wherry 
with  her. 

Clasping  her,  then,  with  one  arm,  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a  heavy  purse  with  the  other 
hand,  and  handing  it  to  John,  he  said — 

"  Give  Darvil  twenty  gold  pieces." 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

The  waterman  was  profuse  in  his  thanks 'for 
this  munifloent  largess. 

But  when  Lord  Lovaine  got  his  purse  back 
again,  it  was  lighter  than  the  abstraction  of  only 
twenty  gold  pieces  could  have  made  it,  but  then 
it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  John. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  insensible  girl  was 
carried  into  the  house. 

A  horrid  house  it  was. 

It  had  seen  many  a  scene  of  disgrace  and 
shame. 

Many  a  cry  from  an  injured  maiden  had  rang 
out  on  the  night  air. 

Many  a  ruined  gambler  had  staggered  ont  of 
the  place  in  despiUr. 

Lord  Lovaine,  on  entering  the  house,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  room,  gorgeously  appointed,  and 
hun^  all  round  with  pale  pink  satin,  and  placed 
Alicia  upon  a  couch  in  the  centre  of  it. 
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For  a  few  moments  he  regarded  her  in  ad- 
miration. 

Then  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
straok  his  ear. 

It  was  Mrs.  Carton  who  approached. 

She  smiled  and  cartseyed  as  she  entered  the 
room. 

''If  yon  please^  my  lord/*  she  said,  "  do  you 
want  me  ?" 

"  Tes,"  said  Lord  LoTaine,  throwing .  himself 
carelessly  into  a  chair.  **  Yor,  I  am  in  want  of 
year  seryioes.    See  yonder  lady  f  ** 

"I  do,'*  returned  the  old  woman,  smiling. 
"  Oh  1  what  a  lovely  creature  I  What  a  face  I  what 
lips !  what  a  figure  I  what  little  hands  and  feet  I 
and  what  a  delicate  ankle  I  Oh,  my  lord,  you 
are  a  lucky  man.'* 

Lord  LoTaine  frowned. 

"  I  know  not  yet  whether  I  am  Inoky'or  not/' 
he  said. 

"  Then  why  sleeps  she  in  your  presence  thus 
peacefully  t" 

'*  She  is  drugged." 

The  old  woman  laughed  hideously. 

A  leering,  odious  laugh. 

"  Ton  haye  prepared  her  for  her  fate  then  V 
she  said. 

"Not  so/'  cried  Lord  Lovaine,  angrily,  *'it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  She  was  thus  drugged 
when  I  found  her.*' 

"Well,  my  lord/'  said  the  old  woman,  "you 
have  done  so  before." 

"  Tes,  yes ;  but  in  this  case  I  haye  giyen  her 
nothing,  belieye  me." 

His.  Carton  looked  incredulously  at  the 
speaker. 

She  had  been  used  to  Lord  Loyaine'9  atyle  of 
proceeding. 

'  Reckless  in  eyerythlng,  he  was   still  more 
reckless  when  a  woman's  yirtue  was  concerned. 

Yet,  in  this  case,  her  suspicions  were  entirely 
out  of  place. 

While  he  had  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  fore- 
bore  eyen  to  kiss  the  rich  dew  off  her  lips — 
while  her  lithe  form  had  pressed  against  him, 
and  her  warm  bosom  heayed  against  his  breast^ 
he  had  felt  an  indefinable  sentiment  of  passion 
surging  through  his  yeins. 

But  he  had  called  to  his  aid  the  light  of 
reason. 

In  fact  he  was  an  epicure  in  loye. 

He  had  no  desire  to  possess  the  loyely  Alicia 
against  her  will. 

He  preferred  keeping  her  oaptiye  until  he 
oould  persuade  her  to  be  his. 

He  nad  no  doubt  of  this. 

He  had,  in  fact,  been  wondrously  successful  in 
loye,  and  a  rebuff  was  a  thing  he  oould  not  un- 
derstand. 

So  he  made  himself  certain  of  his  prey. 

He  little  knew  who  was  listening. 

He  little  thought  that  in  the  next  room,  which 
communicated  by  a  folding  door,  stood  Ben 
Firebrace,  with  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  the 
rescued  Lizzie,  listening  to  all  his  words. 

"  You  may  disbelieye,  or  belieye  me,  which 
you  choose,  Mrs.  Carton,"  he  said.  "  but  I  haye, 
neyertheless,  told  the  truth.  I  did  not  drug  this 
lady,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  she  is  as 
pure  as  an  angel.  Farewell,  dearest  Alicia, 
farewell,"  he  added,  as  he  stooped  down  and 
kissed   her  cherry  lips,   passionately.      Mrs. 


Carton,  take  care  of  her  and  respect  her,  or  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you.** 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room. 

•*Now,*»  said  Ben  Firebrace,  "now  we  will 
spoil  his  plans." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  BUSB— THE  SLEEPING  BBAUTY--THE  AT- 
TEMPT TO  BAVB  ALIOIA—TnS  HAND  IN  THE 
DARK— THE  UNDBROBOUND  CELL  AB— TUB 
BATS— THE  DESPAIB  OF  THE  8TBONO  HAN  — 
BEN  FIBBBBACE'S  PAB8I0N. 

Mb8.  Cabton,  the  woman  in  whose  oharL-e  the 
insensible  Alicia,  the  yirgin  wife  of  Rupert 
Changeling,  had  been  left  by  Lord  Loyaine.  wap, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  friend  of  Lizzie  Woodhea^i's. 

She  had  yisited  at  Martin*s  ferry  house,  and 
had,  on  certain  occasions,  before  becoming 
housekeeper  to  Lord  Loyaine,  been  yery  kind  to 
her  in  illness. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  we 
find  her  and  her  loyer,  Ben  Firebrace,  in  the 
room  adjoining  in  which  lay  the  unconscious 
beauty. 

She  little  imagined,  howeyer,  that  her  plans 
had  been  oyerheard  1 

As  soon  as  Lord  Loyaine  had  left  the  room, 
Mrs.  Carton  gazed  on  Alicia  fixedly  with  ^he  eye 
of  a  connoisseur. 

''Well,"  she  said,  as  she  smoothed  down 
Alieia*s  ruffled  hair,  and  patted  her  glossy 
shoulder,  "  Lord  Loyaine  has  good  taste.  All 
his  mistresses  haye  been  beautiful,  but  thi«  one 
exceeds  all.  What  eyes  I— what  a  bust  l^what 
limbs !  Well,  well,  I  was  yery  like  her  once,  at 
least  BO  my  Carton  said  Uio  day  ws  were 
married.  I  musn't  stop  here  all  night,  though  ; 
perhaps  she'll  sleep  a  goodish  bit  yet.  No,  she 
wakes.*' 

She  was  right. 

Reason  was  reasserting  its  sway. 

Firstaquiyer  passed  through  Alicia's  limbs, 
then  she  stretched  them  to  their  full  extent ; 
then  her  eyes  began  slowly  to  open,  and  she  »at 
up. 

Sat  up  to  gaze  in  amazement  around  her. 

Glad,  howeyer,  was  the  expression  of  her  eyes 
when  they  fell  upon  the  form  of  a  female. 

She  little  knew  who  Mrs.  Carton  was. 

Little  guessed  what  kind  of  respect  she  was 
to  expect  from  her. 

*'  But  where  am  I  ?**  she  asked. 

"  With  friends,  my  dear." 

The  old  woman  was  used  to  this  kind  of  scene. 

«  Whose  house  is  this  r 

''Mine,mydear.*' 

<'Bnt  who  are  you ;  I  know  yon  not?" 

'<  My  name  is  Carton.*' 

*'And  where  is  my  husband?** 

'<  Oh  1  oh  r  thought  Mrs.  Carton,  as  her  eye 
caught  the  glitter  of  a  wedding  ring,  '*  that  is 
the  thing,  is  it,  Lord  Loyaine  has  married  her. 
There  has  been  some  performance  of  a  mock 
ceremony,  and  this  yonng  beauty  will  yield  her 
person  to  him  willingly.^' 

<<And  pray  whom  do  yon  mean?'*  asked  she 
aloud. 

•'  Buperti  my  husband ;  Sir  Bupert  Change* 
ling." 

"  A  disguised  name,*'  thought  the  old  woman. 
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**  My  deer,  he  bee  bat  jart  gone,  after  wyiiig  yon 
from  your  enemies—the  wretches  who  dragged 
yon ;  he  has  gone  for  a  time." 

**  Tee,  yea,  I  know,  I  know  ;  bis  life  coald  not 
be  safe  here.  But  tell  me,*'  continued  Alicia, 
"  will  he  be  long  f  Did  he  say  when  he  would 
return?*' 

"  He  promised  to  return  at  once,**  said  Mrs. 
Carton ;  "  meanwhile,  every  care  shall  be  taken 
of  yon  here.  I  will  go  now  and  prepare  a  cham- 
ber for  your  reoeptiori.** 

Bo  snyiDg  she  quitted  the  room. 

She  passed  out  br  a  side  door,  not  the  one 
leading  to  the  Camber  where  Ben  Firebraoe 
was  watching. 

Alicia  had  no  sosiMeioB  of  evil. 

She  knew  her  husband  to  be  In  dangei* 

Why  then  shoold  he  not  earry  her  away  to  » 
place  of  oonoealment?" 

And  yet— 

Another  thooght  erosaed  her  iniadt 

The  drugged  wine  t 

What  did  that  mean  f 

That>  sorely,  was  not  given  by  a  friend  I 

It  waa  from  the  enemies  then  who  had  given 
her  this  that  her  husband  had  saved  her. 

In  the  midst  of  these  thonghtp,  ehe  B|#rted  up 
in  alarm. 

The  shadow  of  a  man— a  tall,  heavilyrbpilt 
man— fell  acrose  t^  flo^jr* 

The  alarm,  however,  soon  subeided. 

As  he  advanced,  witb  hie  finger  on  hjp  2^,  ehe 
reeognised  him. 

It  was  Ben  Firebiaoe* 

'*  What  do  you  hece  V  she  e^^elaiiaed,  ia  oqqi- 
plete  surprise. 

"  I  am  here  to  saTe  you,**  l^said,  Ib  a  |>an:ied 
whisper.  **Yon  are  in  a  plaoe  where  yonr 
honour,  if  not  yonr  life,  is  in  periL  Ask  |m> 
questions  now»  but  when  you  retiiB  to  yonr 
chamber,  do  not  undress ;  be  in  readiness  U>  fly 
with  me.    Ah  I  she  returns.*' 

Then,  without  another  word  of  explanation, 
^e  hurried  away,  leaving  Alicia  in  a  state  of 
ntrer  bewilderment  and  fear. 

In  another  moment  Mrs.  Carton  entered. 

She  bore  a  lamp  in  her  hand. 

"Kow,  my  dear,"  she  aaid,  "your  room  is 
reedy." 

Alicia  rose  at  oace. 

She  resolved  not  to  shew  any  signs  of  sus- 
picion. 

Then  Firebrsce*s  warning  wee  enougjj^ 

She  knew  fa^m  to  be  a  friend. 

His  words,  therefore,  were  as  a  law  to  her. 

The  obamber  into  whieh  j^e  followed  Mrs. 
Carton  was  furnished  with  exquisite  taate. 

The  hangings  of  the  bed  were  whii^^Mad  pink. 

Lace  adorned  thie  .down  pillows,  and  over 
everything— bed  and  pjctureohung  wali/p  and 
furniture,  a  lamp  with  a  roee-tiuted  glasf  ^hed  a 
rich  and  mellow  glow. 

*'  Here,'*  said  Mrs.  Carton,  m»  she  prepared  to 
retire,  "  here  you  will  be  very  comfortable, 
and  let  us  hope  your  husheind  wiU  soon  join  you. 
Uood  night,  and  pleasant  dreams." 

"  Good  night,"  ssid  Alicia. 

Then  she  listened  as  the  door  closed. 

It  was  as  she  suspected. 

There  was  the  faint  sound  of  the  key  bein? 
tarned.  * 

She  was  looked  in  from  without. 


She  sas  down  with  a   heat*  palpitatiog  in 

deadly  fear. 
How  was  B^n  Firebraoe  to  naeh  her  now  t 

If  the  key  was  not  in  the  lock  she  was  abso- 
lately  without  a  ehanee  of  escape. 

And  yet^  in  the  midst  of  her  fear,  ihare  was  a 
drowsiness  over  her. 

More  than  once  she  glanoed  with  a  laeling  of 
longing  at  the  soft  bed  into  which  she  eoald 
have  so  well  reposed  her  aehiog  Umba. 

In  fact  the  effect  of  the  drag  had  not  entirely 
worn  off. 

Bat  she  resisted  it  bravely. 

She  feared  leat  slumber  might  bring  with  it 
also  dishonor. 

Time  paased  on. 

An  hour  passed. 

Then  there  was  a  sound  without  as  iX  of  albepe 
gliding  along. 

Alicia  listened  eagerly. 

Her  heart  beat  high. 

Her  bosom  fluttered  like  the  wingf  of  a  dying 
bird. 

Then  a  weloeine  aound  greeted  ^er^ 

The  key  turned  in  the  look,  an4  M  INIo^er 
moment  Ben  Firebrace  entered. 

He  closed  the  door  gently  behind  him. 

^  Lissie  U  below  the  window,**  be  wad,  "  we 
have  no  time  to  lose." 

Alicia  held  out  her  hand  to  l^^m  as  sh^  i;o«b 
from  a  chair. 

'*  Ben,**  she  said,  "  I  know  y/^n  to  be  tis^e  fuguL 
honest.'* 

**  I  hope  I  am,**  he  answered*  modeatly. 

**  Well^  then,  I  am  sur^  you  desire  to'  de  all 
for  the  best ;  but  tell  me,  where  am  I,  and  why 
do  you  wish  me  to  fliy  f " 

*'  There  is  no  time,  my  ladv,"  he  /^id«  ''for 
any  long  explaoation ;  but  this  I  can  aay,your 
hnaband  h  not  here,  and  is  not  ezpectea  here. 
You  have  been  carried  away  froin  Vm  by  the 
libertine  Lord  Lovaine,  whose  house  jthia  is — 
this  P^ace  is  destined  by  him  t9  see  your  rain. 
Need  I  say  more  V* 

Alicia  shuddered. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  s  "  let  as  go'at  9noe.** 

Ben  approached  the  windowi  ftfid  began 
slowly  to  raise  it. 

It  glided  up  noiselessly,  and  admittied  freely 
the  fresh  air  of  night. 

But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  jpresented 
itself. 

The  casement  was  barred  1 

A  ruddy  glow  .of  annojauce  overspread  the 
honest  face  of  the  capta,ui  of  tjtifi  Ironsides. 

"  We  have  a  del«iy  be^fpre  us,"  he  cs^ed. 
"Never  xnind  ;  mj  arm,  I  tmi^  }»  strong 
^Qugh  to  wrench  thes^  )iQp^  from'  th.eir  hold- 
ings.^ 

"  I  will  aid  you,"  s^d  AUcia. 

With  the 'strength  of  deiiypair,  ^e  fLJLded^Ben 
in  dra£gin,g  away  the  iio^ws. 

To  their  united  strength  thf^  yielded  one  by 
one. 

But  it  was  a  work  of  time. 

And  all  the  w|;ule  Lizzie  wa|ted  below  in  fear 
and  anxiety. 

At  length  thr^  bars  were  wrenched  out. 

There  was  now  room  sufficient  for  Ben  to 
creep  out 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  signal,*'  said  Ben  Fire- 
brace,  joyously. 
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.  He  whiBUed  slighUy. 
The  ttnawer  game  qaiokly. 
It  oame  in  the  shape  ol  a  stone,  with  a  string 
attached. 
Bea  began  hanliag  in  qaickly. 
It  took  no  long  time,  as  may  be  imagined,  to 
haul  ap  the  st)riag« 

To  the  other  end  was  attacked  a  rope. 

This  was  soon  attached  to  the  head  of  the  bed 
post,  and  Ben  Firebraoe  prepared  to  help  Alicia 
to  descend. 

In  his  strong  arms  the  lithe  form  was  easily 
raised,  and  they  were  soon  descending  towards 
Uie  gardens. 

Below,  as  they  descended,  they  oonld  see  the 
agnre  of  Ltzsie  Woodhead,  who  was  watching 
eagerly  for  them. 

in  a  few  moments  Alicia  had  reaobed  terra 
firma,  and  they  were  pr^fMuring  to  quit  the 
grounds. 

Bat  their  escape  was  not  yet  to  be. 

Boanely  had  they  adyanced  more  than  a  lew 
steps,  when  Bea  Firebrace  received  suddenly  a 
heavy  blow  from  behind,  and  staggered  forward. 

He  had  no  time  to  recoTer  hinuelf . 

There  was  a  rash  of  feet. 

Heavy  blows  fell  nptm  him,  and  when  he  re- 
covered a  little  of  his  senses  he  foond  himself 
bcNiDd,  bleeding,  and  helpless. 

The  two  girls  had  disi^ppeared. 

A  bitter  rage  was  within  his  heart. 

He  had  never  thns  been  overthrown  befoM, 

Corses  loud  and  strong  fell  from  hia  lips  as 
th^  raised  him,  and  he  ooold  see  thaLsix  armed 
men  had  surrounded  him,  and  were  bearing  him 
towards  the  basement  of  the  honsop 

Arrived  at  a  large  doorway,  they  threw  it 
open,  and  conveyed  him  along  a  dar^  and 
gloomy  passage,  to  a  staircase,  whioh  led  to  a 
subterranean  vault. 

Into  this  he  was  unceremoniously  thrust,  and 
without  a  single  word  of  explanation  or  comfort, 
was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  rats  and  vermin 
that  might  infest  the  plaoe. 

It  was  useless  to  ask  questions. 

He  could  get  no  answer. 

Load  jeering  laughter  was  all  the  replies  he 
oonld  obtain  1 

CHAPIBR  VI. 

THB  SBCOin)  TBAP— THB  RETUBK  TO  CON- 
S0I0XTSNK8S  —  THE  GOLDEN  ttAVUKT  — 
EFFORTS  OF  MBMOBT. 

y^*',^.  ^^  ^®*^®  ^^  Firebrace  we  must  return 
to  Alicia  and  Liasie. 

The  latter  was  at  once  hurried  baolc  to  the 
house  she  had  left,  while  the  f ormei^  in  »  faint- 
ing state,  was  carried  by  one  of  the  mfl^ans  to 
a  small  thatched  cottage  which,  stood  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  Lord  Lov«iae's  house. 

This  cottage  was  occupied  by  one  of  his 
creatures. 

She  was  a  wc«Ma  of  even  woiae  character 
than  the  otiier. 

She  hesitated  not  at  alL 

Before  Atieia  could  open  her  eyes,  she  poured 
down  her  throat  a  few  drops  of  sleeping  potigp, 
and  laughed  as  she  did  so,  and  tamed  to  the 
man  who  had  brought  her. 

•'There's  no  fear  of  herwakiag  for  boors," 
she  said. 


"  No  there  ain't,*'  said  the  man  ;  «  but  she*U 
have  to  wake  if  Lord  Lovaine  comes  here.  He's 
not  one  to  let  maidens  sleep  long.    Oobd  luck 
to  him,  he's  a  lucky  card." 
Tne  woman  shook  her  head. 
**  Ah  1  lucky  vou  may  think  him/*  she  cried, 
**  because  vou  look  at  this  lovely  cfeatuce  and 
envy  him.'' 
*'  So  I  do,"'  said  the  man. 
*^  Tlien  yon  are  wrong,"  returned  she,  ^*  very, 
very  wrong.    These  games  might  well  be  car- 
ried on  with  impunity  when  the  king  ^as  alive, 
and  when  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  rfsspecfed, 
but  not  now,  not  no<r." 
** And  why  not?" 

'*  Because  the  people  begin  to  see  how  little 
there  is  really  to  respect  in  their  ranks  to  be 
oonvinced  of  theempiiiness  of  titles.  Onpe  they 
might  laugh  gaily  at  a  libertine  love,  now  thsf 
inight  chance  to  hang  him  up  to  the  nearest  tree. 
However, yoo  audi  have  noup^ht  to  complain 
of.  Qood  night,  and  to-morrow,  it  yon  sef  Lord 
Lovaine,  tell  him  I  have  his  dainty  morsel  well 
cared  for.*' 

The  men  then  quitted  the  cottage,  and  left 
the  once  more  unconscious  bride  in  the  hands 
of  MrsL  Broadhnrat. 

The  narcotic  that  she  had  given  to  Alicia  had 
certainly  been  something  of  an  overdose^  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  lengtn  of  time  that  it  kept 
lier  senses  in  a  state  of  complete  oblivion. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  day  had  qnite 
advanced,  that  the  young  girl  began  to  show 
some  signs  of  returning  consciousness. 

the  womsA  who  had  charge  of  tkat  cottage  of 
Lord  Lovaine  had  just  began  to  be  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  protracted  indlBpoeition  of  tne 
young  creature,  when  Alicia,  with  a  sigh,  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  langnidlv  about  her. 

The  apartment  in  which  she  was,  certainly 
was  one  that  might  well  create  both  surprise 
and  admiration  upon  the  part  of  Alicia ;  but  she 
had  not  sufficiently  recovered  her  faculties,  to 
be  able  to  have  the  least  idea  of  where  she  was, 
or  what  train  of  circnmstanoes  had  been  instm- 
mental  in  bringing  her  there. 

The  chamber  in  which  Alicia  fonnd  herself 
was  about  twenty  feet  square* 

The  ceiling  was  stained,  and  the  walls  were 
hung  with  cnmson  satin  dn4)^y,  looped  up  here 
and  there  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  as  re- 
garded effect^  by  bullion  oords,  to  which  de- 
scended i^assive  tassels  of  the  same  handsome 
material. 

The  window  looked  into  a  balcony,  which  was 
crowded  with  rare  and  beautiful  plants^  forming 
a  complete  screen  for  the  room. 

The  bed  upon  which  Alida  lay  was  a  model 
of  eL^gapce,  and  the  draperies  surrounding  it 
being  of  white  satin,  cohered  with  laoe,  formed 
a  striking  and  agreeable  contrast  to  the  drapery 
of  the  rest  of  the  room.  The  many  articles  of 
costly  furniture  with  which  the  apartment  was 
famished  were  white  and  gold  for  the  most  part, 
and,  in  fact,  the  room,  considered  lU)  a  whole,  or 
in  detail,  presented  such  a  picture  of  luxury  and 
refinement  tnat  it  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  it. 

Yet  it  was  some  time  before  poor  Alicia  could 
even  be  said  to  be  aware  of  all  the  eleganoe  and 
refinement  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  it 
was  only  gradually,  as  it  were,  that  she  could 
make  up  her  mind  at  all  that  ttbe  was  not  under 
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A  fev  m0ments' ez^fnination  of  the  pUoeUt 
faet  4ee  how  nselesa  this  attempt  wm. 

The   whole  of   the  exterior  portion  of  the 
balcony  was  coTered  by  a  net- work  of  snoh  strong 
wire  that  it  was  far  beyond  the  power  of  any 
BQch  prisoner  aa  Alicia  to  break  through  it. 
.  She  felt  now  there  was  no  hope. 

She  was  a  captiTO  I 

W1»F.  ^he  knew  B8l^ !  toft  tltt  <M  ViH  P^IB^ 
fully  Iri^ent. 

She  fcad  no  reaonroe  but  MIHmm,  M  tkifi  ft* 
may  bf  concelTed,  it  was  dift^lt  (gde^  te 
practise. 

The  softt  bfi4  did  nf^i  temt  ber| 

In  f aot)  pha  oonld  not  rejA, 

Morning  found  her  leaning  MUMIf.di^^f- 
ingly  on  the  balcony*  when  nerfenale  gaql^ 
appeared,  with  a  siniitey  ieer  upon  her  face. 

*«  Well,  my  pretty  one,"  said  the  wopftp,  whO| 
as  I  have  saiiL  had  an  unpleasant  leer  upon  her 
f  ace^  **  aire  yon  becoming  a  little  more  leoonciled 
to  ronr  popitiop  V* 

"  i  MP  not.  and  navaff  shall  \^  Mtiafied  nniil  I 
qui|  1^  odious  place  where  every  breath  is  a 
co^tanuqation.'* 

*[pe§g  me,blesa  m^P  cried  the  woman. 
"  We  Mve  mighty  airs  with  us  I  Never  niind, 
theiselfBoen  be  a  change  when  his  lordsftip 
oom^** 

4t  this  mom^  these  was  atap  at  the  daof. 

<'  Come  in,''  sat4  the  woman,  as  s^e  proceeded 
to  lay  out  some  things  for  breakfast. 

Thu  door  opened,  i^iid  a  tall  youth  entere4, 
¥fl^  gazed  with  son^e  wonder  andadmiration  At 
the  heautif  ol  vomap  who  lat  so  diiponsolale.ly 
by  Uui  wiadow. 

AUcda  looked  enmestly  into  thefaoe  of  the 
new  comer. 

fb4  gree4  %  gold  was  plainly  written  on  his 
fape. 

<*?oiing  iMB."  she  o^ied,  anldeiUf ;  *<  weald 
ym  ewrn  a  hfipiwd  pounds  V* 

Th0  yew  lamed  pi^le. 

«  A  h«nd^  ponnd*  l'*  he  repeated. 

]t  WM  to  hUs  ft  fortune. 

**YWH^iMl44ArMfti  '*  a  hundred  pounds.  Sir 
HennF^fMttngi,  in  Ihe  Temple^  would  give  fft 
huhdm  MFuas  to  know  where  I  am." 

"  Vli  tflTWw,"  »aid  theyouth. 

The  woi^an's  lace  turned  scarlet. 

"  Vf^R'd  better  I"  she  cried,  furiously ;  "  you'd 
better  rnin  your  mother  lor  ever  for  the  sake  of 
a  PiJtfjr  hm^dred  1  Do  you  know  what  I'd  do  if 
yw^  wd|?#  lo  V* 

f f  Coime  jm»  nest  likely.  That's  what  you  do 
gWfkratiy.'*  relied  the  young  man. 

'•  Kot^qii,  I'd  murder  you,  as  sure  as  my 
name's  ll9?esham,"  said  she,  briuging  h^r 
o1enQhg4  ftst  do|Fn  upon  the  table,  **  I'd  have 
no  compupotiim  ia  doing  so,  so  beware  of  me." 

The  youth  grinied. 

"I  know  now  much  you  love  me,  mother,"  he 
said.  <' so  VII  take  eare." 

With  that  he  turned  and  left  the  veom. 

But  as  he  did  so,  he  cast  upon  Alicia  %  g^anee 
whioh  plflftnly  told  her  that  he  had  still  m  his 
i^ind  the  idea  and  the  wish  of  saving  her. 

"  Here's  a  good  breakfast  for  you  I"  said  the 
woman  Wrs^hfrn,  "  eat  t^d  drink.  His  lord- 
ship will  be  here  directly  and  he  wei^'l  like  to 
see  you  pale  and  ill.  He  lifcef  the  lipp  he 
kisses  to  qe  ripe  and  red *' 


"  Hold  I"  cried  AUda,  "  speak  no  more  to  me 
of  the  infamous  traitor  who  has  induced  me  to 
come  hither,  or  rather  who  has  brought  me  here 
by  force.  Dare  not  to  talk  to  me  of  his  libertine 
and  hateful  desires.    I  will  not  hear  of  them." 

**  Bless  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wrexham,  "  dare  not ! 
We  have  a  mighty  opinion  of  ourselves !  How- 
ever, it  matters  not  to  me,  eat  or  starve,  I  care 
n«it." 

So  sayif^g  she  quitted  Oft  V^^»  leaving  the 
meal  untouched,  and  the  washed  and  heart* 
broken  Alioia  seat^  bf  ^  irindow. 

Her  thoughts  now  wea§  Miy  thing  bat  pleasing 
to  herself. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  punishfneDt  tiangiog 
over  hep,  a  punishment  for  all  phe  had  said  #nd 
done  years  before* 

la  those  times  sorrow  had  tlirough  her  fallen 
upon  m(iny, 

Simon  Lawless  had  tbroqgfa  ber  aeMrly  lost 
his  life,  »nd  Harold  Ffifdyce,  as  well  as  the 


armourer ;  his  friends  i^d'his  relations,  every- 
thing, in  fiM^t,  most  neaf  §iid  4^Ar  to  Harold  had 
suffered  throi^gh  her. 

Was  this  the  ratributioi|  t 

She  rose  presently,  and  stepped  out  ,into  the 
wire-protected  balcony. 

The  morning  sug  had  now  nsen. 

Over  the  coupt|ysid9  it  f|il  in  warm  radiant 
gloamings. 

Its  streams  of  golden  Ulfrt  lolled  oyer  the 
bright  landscape,  and  inundftte4  ^e  house  of 
flowers  where  AUcla  stood,  Isreakiilg  p  throush 
the  br{izen  wires  and  glowinf  ever  her  bright 
form. 

The  freeh,  balmy  air  of  morning  rippling  as 
it  wese  over  her,  inspired  her  #th  renewed 
strength  and  created  an  appetite ;  Md  re-entering 
the  room,  she  sat  down  fi^  ^  (#ble,  and  com- 
menced hcrbreakfa^tii 

There  seemed,  indeed,  no  reason  to  imagine 
that  her  food  cou)d  any  lenger  be  drugged. 

The  man  who  (^ad  net  taken  adyantage  of  her 
when  he  had  the  opportunity  before  him  would 
not  desire  now  |o  pUce  her  in  any  false  sleep. 

She,  therefore,  Unhesitatingly  partook  of  the 
yiands  t>eiore  her,  imd  had  just  finished  her 
meal  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  Lord 
Lo value  entered. 

"  Ha  1  ha  1  my  charmer,"  he  said,  **  I'm  glad 
to  see  you  looking  so  well  and  rosy." 

Alicia  rose  and  turned  from  him  indignantly. 

But  ho  was  not  one  to  be  easily  daunted. 

He  had  in  his  life  received  many  similar 
rebuffs. 

So  without  taking  any  notice  of  her  anger,  he 
advanced  towards  her,  and  taking  a  seat  near 
her,  on  the  couch,  passed  his  arm  around  her 
waist  and  drew  her  down  forcibly  by  his  side. 

*•  My  beautiful  one,"  he  said,  "you  will  find 
it  far  better  t^  be  friends  than  to  be  enemies 
with  me.    I  hops  soon  to  persuade  you  of  it." 

*'  Th%t  you  will  nevffif  do,"  she  said  in  tones  of 
indignation. 

itHevert^reu  I  shall  try,"  h%  said  ;  "  you  are 
my  prisoner,  and  timg  will  teach  yen  the  ^oessity 
of  submission." 

Meanwhile  we  will  i|avf  jUffd  Leyaine  to 
endeavour  tp  ej^  Ae  ftAMei  feelings  of  his 
captivi^  and  return teiUn Firpbrace,  who  was  to 
rudely  seised  upon  in  the  grounds  by  the  armed 
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men,  and  bnrried  to  the  Bnbterranean  pausages 
of  LoYaine  House. 

The  place  where,  upcn  wakingf)  he  fotmd  hiin- 
self,  was  so  mnch  like  others  which  we  hare  had 
to  describe  under  similar  circnmstanoes,  that  we 
forbear  to  say  more  than  that  it  was  dark  and 
damp  and  unpleasant  and  bj  no  means  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  a  human  being. 

There  was  not  even  a  pile  of  straw  to  lie  upon 
or  a  bench,  and  he  had  to  sink  down  to  rest  upon 
the  cold  and  clammy  earth. 

Under  ordiuair  circumstances  he  would  hare 
f  orebome  to  do  this. 

His  strength,  as  a  rule,  was  such  that  he  might 
easily  have  stood  during  the  whole  night ;  but 
he  had  been  weakened  by  the  force  of  the  knock- 
down blow  which  had  rendered  him  for  a  time 
almost  insensible,  and  he  had  moreover  retolved 
to  reserve  his  powers  for  one  supreme  effort  in 
the  morning. 

He  kept  watch  until  the  dawn  began  to 
glimmer. 

Not  that  he  could  see  it,   . 

Kot  a  ray  of  light  indeed  illumined  bis  cell. 

It  was  completelv  under  ground,  and  no  light 
come  to  it  except  that  which  was  brought  in  by 
those  who  visited  him. 

He  counted  the  hours  pretty  well,  however. 

Before  he  became  Captain  of  the  Ironsides  he 
had  often  had'  to  mount  guard,  and  he  knew, 
therefore,  how  to  oount  the  hours. 

When  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  he  beard  a  soond  as  of  a  man 
stumbling  along  an  uneven  pavement^  and  pre- 
sently the  key  was  turned  in  the  lock  and  the 
door  opening  admitted  a  tall,  strongly  built 
man. 

In  his  hands  he  carried  a  trsy  on  which  was 
some  food. 

Btn  Firebraoe  waited  not  to  think  of  conse* 
quenoee; 

He  felt  irritated  and  angered  at  his  eondile- 
ment  and  he  resolved  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for 
liberty. 

Without  allowing  the  man  to  speak,  he  dashed 
at  him,  upsetting  the  food  and  dishes,  and 
stretching  hifti  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Th«n  he  seized  the  bunch  of  keys  which  the 
man  had  left  dangling,  and  rushed  away  up  the 
passage. 

The  affair  hsd  taken  but  a  minute,  and  there 
had  been  no  noise. 

So  when  Ben  Firebrace  reached  the  extreme 
end  of  the  corridor  there  was  no  one  to  oppose 
him. 

Thtl  hohfl\6  ill  which  he  was  confined  Was  not 
guarded  by  troops,  but  only  watched  by  a  few 
retainers ;  and  when,  therefore,  he  reached  the 
grounds,  the  door  to  which  the  man  had  llsft 
open,  there  Was  nothing  to  prevent  his  flying 
and  seeking  iafety  beyond  the  walls. 

Why,  then,  did  he  not  fly  ? 

Why  did  he  halt  suddenly  and  then,  with 
drawn  sword,  turn  once  more  in  the  direction  of 
the  house  ? 

Within  those  wallir  fttill  remained  all  that  was 
dear  to  him  in  life. 

Without  Lizzie  how  cotdd  he  even  dtetm  of 
making  good  his  flight  ? 

Mrs.  Carton  had  been  seemingly  a  ftiend. 

Now,  however,  that  her  character  had  been 


f ally  expofled,  he  f^lt  truly  that  thero  was  no- 
safety  even  for  Lizzie's  honour. 

HsjsteniBg,  therefore,  forward  with  drawn 
sWord,  as  I  have  said,  he  rushed  into  th6  hou^, 
and  surpriied  Mrs.  Carton  sitting  with  Li2zie  at 
break  ftet. 

Lizzie  was  pale  and  downcast. 

Her  eyes  were  swollen  as  if  with  weeping,  e,td 
her  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  person  who 
was  a  prey  to  the  deepest  despair. 

She  sprang  up  with  delight  as  she  beheld  Ben 
fHrebrftce,  while  Mi«.  Carton  rushed  towards  the 
bell  rope. 

But  Ben  Firebrace  was  too  quick  for  her. 

Dashing  across  the  room  he  flung  imr  upon 
the  couch,  and  in  a  few  moments  had  tied  her 
hands  and  legs  and  forced  a  gag  in  her  mouth.' 

This  occupied  only  a  few  moments^  and  then 
Lizzie  and  Ben  fled  across  the  garden. 

They  were  not  long  in  reading  the  wall)  and 
the  strong  arms  of  Ben  aoon  lifted  his  mi^ess 
over  into  the  road,  along  which  they  sped  with 
eager  speed. 

Pursuit  would  have  been  melees,  for  on  pasidng 
some  few  hundred  yards  fr«m  the  houfe  they 
reached  a  plantation  and  struck  boldly  aoroia  ft 
towards  London. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LORD  LKICESTEB  AND  BEN  PIEBBRACE— THE 
8TAB  IN  THE  DABK— THE  MUBDEB— THE 
ACCUSATION— THE  ABBEST— THE  TRIAL  B^ 
OBDBAL— THE  BEStJLT  OP  THE  liaiAL— THE 
PRISONEB  IN  THE  DARK:  TOWEB. 

It  was  on  the  following  morning  that  Ben  Fi^- 
brace  set  out  with  severe  of  his  men  in  the 
direction  of  Lord  Lovsine's  honsa  to  ensnre  iSto 
release  of  Alicia. 

In  proceeding  thither  he  Was  compelled  to  pass 
near  to  the  house  in  which  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Grace  Cowley  aad  Leicester  had  ntstfiaken  place. 

As  he  neared  the  spot  he  heard  lond  crieiB. 

They  were  evidently  the  cries  of  some  one  in 
distress. 

He  could  scarcely  make  out  from  whence  they 
proceeded,  but  they  seemed  to  come  ^rom  a 
plantation  which  rose  thickly  behind  the  house 
and  was  overshadowed  by  heavy  trees. 

The  cries  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  old  man, 
for  although  the  voice  was  lond  it  was  sA  the 
same  time  harsh  and  ahrilL 

Hie  men  at  this  time  had  passed  on  ahead  at 
his  direction  and  order,  to  take  their  station  ft 
a  point  where  they  could  watch  for  Lord  Lovaiae 
and  secure  him  before  he  reached  his  house. 

He  was,  therefore,  aloue. 

He  had  no  fear,  however,  in  the  matt«r,  but 
trusted,  as  ho  always  did,  to  hia  prudence  and  hia 
great  strength  to  tike  him  out  of  the  scrape. 

So  he  advanced  cautiously,  wading  through 
the  high  grasfl  and  undergrowth  and  keeping  a 
good  look  out. 

He  had  at  last  reached  a  spot  where  an  open- 
ing  in  the  bushes  enabled  him  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  highly  ornamental  garden. 

He  had  just  glanced  in  admiration  at  the 
beautiful  flowers  and  the  well  laid  velvet  turf, 
when  his  eyes  caught  a  sight  Which  at  once  drove 
away  all  other  thotights. 

Upon  one  of  the  beds,  lying  amid  the  fl^wei^* 
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was  a  body^the  body  of  an  old  man,  'with  a 
knife  driven  up  to  the  hilt  into  its  breast. 

Very  calm  and  atill  and  awful  it  looked  there 
in  the  sunlight  with  its  white  hair  daubed  with 
red  and  the  blossoms  too  dyed  with  gore. 

Kot  for  long,  however,  did  Ben  Firebrace  gaze 
upon  it. 

He  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  retnm  to  the 
place  where  he  had  left  his  horse,  and  ride  off 
quickly  for  help,  when  he  received  a  terrific 
blow  on  his  head--the  earth  seemed  to  swim 
round  him— confused  noises  came  all  around 
him,  and  then— all  was  blank. 

Just  as  this  happened  there  was  a  rush  of  men 
from  another  part  of  the  plantation  and  some 
troopers  of  the  Ironsides  came  through  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  garden. 

As  they  did  so  they  caught  sight  of  the  dead 
man,  and  Lord  Leicester,  pale  and  guilty,  near 
the  gate  of  the  house. 

"  There  stands  the  murderer,"  cried  one  of  the 
men,  pointing  towards  him. 

"  You  lie  I"  exclaimed  Lord  Leicester,  "  you 
lie.  This  man  is  murdered  truly,  but  I  am  not 
his  murderer ;  follow  me,  and  I  will  show  yon 
where  his  murderer  lies." 

So  saying,  the  villain  led  them  towards  the 
spot  where  Ben  Firebrace  lay  still  senseless  with 
his  head  among  the  oozy  undergrowth. 

No  sooner  had  the  men  cast  their  eyes  upon 
him  when  they  drew  back  in  alarm,  and  cast  a 
look  of  fierce  defiance  upon  Leicester. 

"You  are  a  false-hearted  traitor,»»  cried  Hal 
Greatorez,  the  sergeant  of  the  Ironsides,  "  this 
is  our  brave  and  faithful  Captain  Firebrace.  He 
is  no  murderer ;  he  lies  there— assassinated,  may 
be,  by  your  ooward^hand." 

"  Have  a  care,"  cried  Leicester,  endeavouring 
to  put  a  bold  front  upon  the  matter  ;  **  have  a 
care,  you  will  have  to  answer  for  your  words, 
perhaps,  when  yon  least  expect  it.  I  have 
witnesses  to  prove  that  Ben  Firebrace  aimed 
the  blow  whidi  struck  down  yonder  man— one 
whom  I  was  anxiously  awaiting. 

"You  are  welcome  to  your  [witnesses," 
answered  Hal  Greatorex,  "but  we  can  prove 
that  we  found  the  body  with  you  standing  over 
it.  That  is  enough  for  us,  and  we  will  run  the 
risk  of  arresting  you." 

Leicester  cast  one  longing  glance  at  the  house. 

The  men  knew  well  what  he  desired,  but  they 
little  knew  what  other  feelings  were  awakened 
within  the  bad  man's  breast. 

"It  will  be  at  your  peril,  then,"  said  he;  "at 
the  trial  you  will  discover  how  your  noble  Cap- 
tain has  deceived  you.  This  pattern  of  virtue 
will  be  proved  to  be  a  false  traitor  and  assassin." 

Hal  Greatorex  smiled. 

«  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  if  you  prove  that,  so 
much  the  better  for  you.  Until  then  we  doubt 
it.    Come,  let  us  hasten  away." 

"You  will  permit  me,  surely,  to  obtain  my 
hat  and  Uke  a  last  adieu  of  my  wife,"  said  Lord 
Leicester. 

"  Yes,  we  will  enter  with  you,  however ;  such 
a  prize  as  you  are,  caught  in  the  very  act  of 
murder,  we  would  not  willingly  lose." 

So  saying,  Hal  and  four  of  his  men  aocom- 
pwiied  Lord  Leicester  into  his  house,  while  the 
others,  having  tenderly  raised  Ben'Firebrace  and 
administered   some  spirits  to  him,   bore  him 


towards  the  inn  which  stood  not  far  distant 
along  the  London  Road. 

Lady  Grace  Cowley,  or  rather  Lady  Leicester, 
as  we  must  now  term  her,  had  heard  the  inter- 
view from  a  window,  and  met  her  newly-made 
husband  at  the  door  as  he  entered. 

Unprepared  for  his  sudden  arrest,  she  yet  knew 
well  the  cause  of  it. 

The  old  man  who  had  been  murdered  thus 
suddenly  and  ruthlessly,  was  one  by  whose  death 
she  hoped  to  obtain  a  large  property. 

The  murder  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  it  had 
failed  to  be  carried  out  as  had  been  wished. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Leicester  to  kill 
the  old  man  and  then  to  drag  him  into  the 
plantation,  leave  him  there  till  night,  and 
then  carry  the  body  out  into  the  high  road,  that 
it  might  be  imi^ined  he  had  been  set  upon  by 
footpads  and  left  to  die. 

This  plan  the  old  man  himself  had  defeated* 

When  Leicester  set  upon  him  he  was  in  the 
dense  plantation,  but  he  had  contrived  to  crawl 
out  and  fall  upon  the  turf  with  the  dagger  still 
sticking  in  his  breast,*  just  before  Ben  B^braoe 
caught  sight  of  him. 

"  Our  plan  has  failed,  Grace,"  said  Leicester, 
as  he  drew  her  closely  to  him  ;  that,  while  pre- 
tending to  embrace  her  fervently,  he  might 
whisper  his  instructions, 

"  I  know  it,"  returned  Lady  .Grace,  ^  yet 
through  no  fault  of  yours.  And  you  are  arrested  f " 

*'  I  am  ;  but  let  ns  hope  that  I  may  escape  this 
time  as  I  have  escaped  so  often  before.  Procure 
witnesses  if  yon  can  to  prove  they  saw  Ben 
Firebrace  do  this  deed,  and  aU  may  yet  be 
well." 

"Depend  on  my  doing  all  I  can,"  said  Lady 
Grace.  "  Gentlemen,"  she  added,  turning  to  the 
troopers,  "  must  my  husband  go  at  once?" 

"  Yes,  madam  :  we  caught  him  almost  in  the 
act  of  murder,  and  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves 
the  task  of  arrest^g  the  one  whom  we  regard 
as  the  assassin." 

Lady  Grace  leaned  towards  Leicester  and 
their  eyes  met. 

Something,  they  knew  not  what,  seemed  to 
tell  them  that  they  were  partinff  for  the  last 
time ;  and  in  both  their  hearts,  blabk  dyed  as 
they  were,  there  was  a  pang  of  sincere  regret. 

They  had  been  but  jast  married,  their  honey- 
moon was  scarcely  over,  and  now  they  were  to 
be  thus  rudely  torn  from  each  other's  arms. 

We  wiU  linger  no  longer  on  this  parting. 

It  will  suffice  to  say  that  after  a  long  and 
ardent  embrace,  Leicester  at  length  quitted  the 
house,  and  seeing  the  uselessness  of  resistance, 
passed  away  with  the  troopers  towards  London. 

Military  rule  was  now  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  soldiers  knew  well  that  they  had  acted 
quite  rightly  in  what  they  had  done. 

Leicester,  in  fact,  was  in  the  list  of  proscribed 
persons,  and  even  if  they  had  not  found  him  near 
the  dead  body  of  the  old  man,  his  arrest  was 
perfectly  consonant  with  the  avowed  feelings  of 
Cromwell  and  his  advisers. 

On  reaching  London,  therefore,  he  was  placed 
at  once,  by  the  order  of  the  Lord^Proteotor,  within 
the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Tower;  while  Ben 
Firebrace,  at  his  urgent  demand,  was  brought  up 
in  easy  stages,  and  put  under  guard. 

"  Under  guard,"  in  two  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  was  denounced  as  an 
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assasBin  by  Lord  Leioeater,  be  was  placed  under 
the  BurTeiUaQce  of  armed  guards. 

In  the  second  place,  as  be  was  known  to  be  a 
friend  to  tbe  Commonwealtb,  and  was  very  ill, 
be  was  allowed  to  bave  a  nurse  to  attend  him  ; 
and  being  permitted  to  choose  bis  own  nurse,  he 
chose,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Lizzie 
Woodhead. 

Leaving  him  for  awhile  to  her  tender  care 
we  will  now  return  to  Alicia. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  LOVE  LETTBBS— THE  UNKNOWN  LOVER— 
THE  ANTICIPATION— THE  BEALITY  —  THE 
AUDACIOUS  LOVEB  RECEIVES  A  CHECK- 
VIRTUE  TRIUMPHANT— THE  PROPOSAL— THE 
RESOLUTE  REFUSAL— THE  ANQER  OF  LORD 
LOVAINE. 

Ws  have  said  that  Alicia  had  been  persecuted 
in  times  gone  by,  by  the  attentions  of  liord 
Lovaine. 

Yet  strange  to  say  she  had  never  seen  him. 

He  had  watched  ner  at  her  window  ;  he  bad 
written  the  most  fervent  and  amorous  letters  ; 
yet  she  bad  never  yet  beheld  bis  face. 

The  person  who  sat  now  by  her  side  and  drew 
her  so  ardently  towards  him,  was  not  tbe  kind 
of  person  she  expected. 

The  peculiar  wording  of  the  letters,  was  sucb 
as  to  lead  her  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  who 
signed  himself  *'  Lord  Lovaine,*'  was  an  old  man, 
struck,  nay  maddened,  as  we  might  say,  by  the 
beauty  of  a  young  girL 

The  man  who  had  entered  the  room  was  a  gay, 
handsome,  though  dissipated  looking  man,  al^ut 
thirty. 

He  was  well  dressed,— dressed,  in  fact,  with 
taste  and  elegance,  and  without  any  of  that 
affectation  of  grandeur  which  stamps  one  at 
once  as  wanting  in  taste,  refinement  ana  common 


He  bad  an  easy,  daring  manner  with  him,  too, 
as  if  be  were  master  of  the  place,  and  be  sat 
down  beside  with  a  resolute  air,  as  if  he  had 
fully  made  up  bis  mind  in  the  matter,  and  was 
moreover  absolutely  resolved  not  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  baulked  by  circumstances. 

Alicia  drew  back,  and  the  colour  fled  from  her 
face,  as  now  she  could  no  longer  doubt  but  that 
she  saw  before  her  the  audacious  libertine  who 
bad  been  the  cause  of  all  her  present  wretched- 
ness, and  who,  no  doubt,  was  the  master  of  tbe 
house  in  wbich  she  was. 

**  Why  this  alarm  7"  said  Lord  Lovaine. 

"  Dare  you  ask,  sir  7" 

"  I  dare,  Alicia." 

<' Oh,  God  help  me  r 

« I  hope  so,  and  say  amen  to  the  wish.  You 
are  a  foolish  girl,  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  alarm. 
I  tell  you  that  I  saved  you  from  one  who  would 
not  have  been  so  scrupulous  as  I  am ;  probably 
you  are  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  and  so  you 
are  screened  from  all  violence.  You  are  hexe, 
and  I  love  you,  for  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  denying  thiftt  you  are  beautiful.'* 

"  Sir,  sir." 

*<  Nay,  hear  me  out.  We  are  quite  alone,  and 
it  is  better  that  you  should  do  so,  believe  me." 

Alicia  trembled  as  she  listened. 

"I  say  that  yon  are  beautiful,  and  I  know 


enough  of  your  history  to  be  aware  that  you 
have  consented  to  sacrifice  yourself  by  becoming 
tbe  wife  of  a  man  who  is  old  enough  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  your  grandfather.  You  are 
young  and  you  are  handsome.  Heaven  and 
yourself  only  know  what  can  have  been  your 
incentive  in  uniting  yourself  to  Sir  Henry,  but 
about  the  fact  that  you  have  done  so,  I  believe 
there  can  be  no  dispute." 

«  Go  on,  sir." 

'*  Thank  you.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  that 
you  may  confide  in  my  honour." 

"  I  hope  so,  sir," 

**  1  assure  you  that  you  may,  and  therefore  as 
you  are  here  you  comprehend  your  husband  and 
tbe  world,  if  they  fi[nd  you  out,  will  hardly  be 
convinced  that  you  were  such  a  heroine  as  yon 
fain  would  make  them  think  you.  Why,- you 
may  as  well  taste  of  the  cup  of  pleasure  wbich 
every  one  will  believe  yon  have  drained  to  the 
dregs,  eh  7" 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  comprehend  you." 

« Is  that  possible  !*^ 

**  As  there  is  a  heaven  above  us,  it  is  so." 

<*  Oh,  AUcia,  AUcia,  I  wiU  tell  you  a  fable." 

"  Belease  me,  air,  from  this  place.  I  want  to 
hear  no  fables." 

**  Nay,  but  just  hear  this  one.  There  was  a 
fair  and  gentle  bee,  which  had  never  tasted 
honey,  but  by  chance  finding  itself  in  a  rich 
garden  it  reasoned  with  itself  thus,  *  If  I  abstain 
from  sipping  the  sweets  of  this  fiower  no  one 
will  bdieve  that  I  have  so  abstained.  I  am 
here,  and  therefore,  as  I  shall  have  the  repute  of 
having  tasted  of  stolen  sweets,  I  may  as  well 
hav  6  the  sweets,  for  if  my  word  be  taken  that  I 
have  never  tasted  of  them,  it  may  as  well  betaken 
one  way  as  another.' " 

Alicia  wrung  her  hands  and  looked  the  picture 
of  woe. 

"Dear  girl,"  added  Lord  Lovaine,  "let  me 
advise  you.  Life  is  short  t  Ob,  catch  pleasure 
aa  it  files  I  I  love^you,  I  adore  you  1  you  are 
roung,  charming,  you  are  aurely  human.  By  this 


Lord  Lovaine  stepped  towards  her,  and  tried 
to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  started  up  and 
eluded  him,  crying, 

"Oh,  God  help  met  Ob,  Bupert,  Rupert  1 
Mercy." 

Lord  Lovaine  paused,  and  folded  bis  arms 
across  his  chest  as  he  surveyed  the  lovely 
creature  who  shrank  in  trembling  horror  from 
him. 

"  Alicia,"  he  said,  "  you  are  safe." 

"Safe  7" 

"  Yes,  without  your  free  and  full  leave  and 
consent  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  you  never  were  in 
any  danger  except  from  yourself.  I  have  tried 
you  and  I  have  failed.  You  are  cold.  Be  it  so. 
I  would  not  owe  a  triumph  to  violence  which  I 
cannot  owe  to  passion.  I  pray  you  to  be  seated 
and  to  forget  the  past." 

"  Dare  I  trust  you  7" 

"  Oh,  yes,  freely  and  fully.  The  fact  is  I  feel 
very  differently  regarding  you  to  what  I  should 
if  nature  had  endowed  you  with  different 
feelings.  You  chance  to  be  cold  and  virtuous/ 
as  tbe  world  calls  it,  and  so  you  marry.  I  offered 
you  love ;  you  rejected  it.  That  is  very  unfortu- 
nate.   But  love,  in  my  opinion,  never  can  be 
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foreed.  Ton  are,  ai  far  M  I  am  ooneemed,  aa 
safe  as  any  yefttal .  And  n<nr  again  I  drink  to  the 
health  of  mj  worthy  friend  yoor  guardian  ;  and 
if  yon  speak  of  me,  My  that  I  respected  yonr 
honour,  or  yonr  prejndieea,  call  them  vhioh 
you  will." 

••  Stay,  sir,"  said  Alicia ;  **  don't  say  that." 

"It  is  the  truth.  Well,  well,  now  listen  to 
me.  I  rescued  you  from  Sir— no,  I  ought  not 
to  mention  names.  Let  it  suffice  that  I  rescued 
you  from  one  who  might  haye  acted  very 
differently  from  me  had  he  been  in  my  place 
this  eyening,  and  I  hope  for  so  exercising  such 
forbearance  I  am  entitled  to  a  little  gratitude. 
You  think  so  r' 

"I  do  not,  sir." 

•*  Ah,  that  is  because  you  still  suspect  me." 

"  Have  I  not  reason  V 

<<  No,  quite  the  contrary.  But  come  now,  I 
will  place  you  at  your  ease.  Ton  see  this  sword  ,* 
its  point  is  sharp  and  its  edge  keen  ?  Take  it, 
and  keep  it  in  your  grasp.  If  I  fail  in  respect 
to  you,  use  it  against  me.  I  shall  be  unarmed 
while  it  is  in  your  keeping.    Take  it." 

As  he  spoke  Lord  Lovaiue  drew  the  gold-hllted 
rapier  that  he  wore  from  its  sheath  and  handed 
it  to  Alicia.  She  took  it,  and  grafped  it  with  a 
feeling  of  desperation. 

"  There,  now  you  are  more  assured." 

«*  I  am." 

"  Good.  Now,  then,  Alicia,  I  have  told  you 
that  I  hare  done  yon  sertice,  mid  I  ask  you, 
prcTlously  to  your  liberation  and  restoration,  in 
all  faith  and  honour  to  your  huaband's  name,  to 
domeafaTour?" 

"What  is  it  r 

"  Don't  start  at  it.  It  is  not  much  j  all  I  ask 
of  you  to  do  is  for  fiye  minutes  to  sit  with  me  in 
this  room*-I  will  appoint  the  special  time— and 
seem  as  if,  by  your  tears  and  smiles,  you  had 
yielded  to  the  paaslon  you  haye  no  doubt,  in 
your  own  mind,  yery  properly  condemned.'* 

A  crimson  glow  of  indignaCf  on  oyerspread  the 
face,  and  nedc,  and  bosom  of  the  young  wife 
on  hearing  these  words. 

She,  the  yirgin  wife  of  Bnpert,  to  be  asked  to 
play  the  part  of  a  wanton  to  serye  the  purpose 
of  Lord  Loyaine ! 

She  flung  his  hand  angrily  from  her,  and  stood 
up  before  him  glowing  with  anger,  her  breast 
heaying,  her  whole  form  quiyering  with  indigna- 
tion. 

«  Neyer  1"  she  cried,  "neyer  I  sooner  would  I 
die  1  Bo  as  you  like ;  insult  me,  keep  me  captiye 
as  you  please,  but  ask  me  not  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  for  eyer  degrade  me  in  my  own 
mind  and  in  that  of  the  world.'* 

"  Stay,  stay,  Alicia  I"  said  Loyaine,  gszing  at 
the  indignant  beauty  in  undisguised  admiration. 
"  Stay,  sUy,  do  not  be  angry,  I  only  asked  that 
you  would " 

"  Say  no  more,  my  lord  I"  she  cried.  *«  I  am 
in  yonr  power,  but  to  nothing  of  the  kind  will  I 
consent.  I  will  keep  myself  pure  in  mind,  if  your 
yillany  will  not  permit  me  to  be  pure  in  body." 

Loyaine  was  sorely  perplexed. 

He  had  neyer  before  been  met  with  such 
determined  resistance. 

He  had  had  the  luck  before  of  coming  across 
a  peculiar  class  of  women  whose  honour  is  to 
be  destroyed  by  any  pertinaciona  wooer ;  and  it 
may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  resolute 


attitude  of  Alida  astonished  him  as  much  a 
raised  his  ire  and  inflamed  his  passion. 

He  rose  and  paced  the  room. 

Alicia  leaned  against  the  lintel  of  the  balbony 
door  and  waited. 

She  trusted  that  her  determined  yirtuc  would 
conquer  this  man,  and  at  any  rate,  for  a  time, 
induce  him  to  desist  from  his  solicitations. 

At  length  he  approached,  and  stood  before 
her. 

His  brow  was  contracted  in  eyident  anger,  and 
his  cheeks  and  lips  were  yery  pale. 

"  Alicia,'*  he  said,  "  I  will  leaye  you  for  awhile. 
I  could  haye  loved  you— I  could  have  loyed  you 
enough  to  cast  off  all  my  old  life  and  made  you 
my  wife.  You  are  now  the  wife  of  another  ;  I 
cannot  be  your  husband.  I  leave  you  now.  I 
quit  you  as  a  prisoner  in  your  chamber,  for  you 
are  a  prisoner  to  me  for  ever,  if  you  ref nse  to 
do  as  I  wish.  Farewell,  Alicia,  for  awhile  ;  but 
ere  I  go,  even  if  you  kill  me  for  it,  I  will  haye  a 
kiss  from  those  lovely  lips,  whose  nectar  I  might 
haye  tasted  when  you  lay  insensible  in  my  arms, 
but  when  I  was  too  maoh  a  gentleman  to  take 
such  sn  adyantage  of  your  helplessness.** 

With  these  words  he  clasped  her  in  his  armt, 
and  imprinted  one  long  passionate  kiss  upon  her 
lips  before  she  had  power  to  resist. 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone. 

<'  Oh  1  husband,  oh  1  Sir  Henry  I*'  cried  Alicia, 
bursting  into  tears  as  she  fell  upon  the  couch ; 
"  save  me  I  save  me  I  from  this  man  !'* 

And  while  she  said  this  there  was  rne 
endeavouring  to  save  her  whom  she  had  quite 
forgotten. 

This  was  Bob  Wrexham,  the  sen  of  the  Woman 
who  kept  the  house. 


CHAPTER  IX 

BOB  WBEXHAM  AND  HIS  FBIBND— THB  PBOPO- 
SITION  FOB  ALICIA'S  SAPBTY—  THE  EAVES- 
DBOPFEB  —  THB  MUBDEB  —  THE  TBBBIBLE 
VOICES  OF  THB  NIGHT— THE  TALE  THAT 
THB  OLD  BABN  GOULD  TELL-- WHAT  ALICIA 
HEABD  AND  SAW. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Alicia  had 
appealed  to  Bob  Wrexham  in  his  mother's  pre- 
sence, and  made  him  the  offer  of  the  hunared 
pounds,  a  gleam  had  shot  through  his  eye,  and 
he  had  made  it  pretty  evident  to  both  that  his 
wish  was  to  aid  her. 

When  he  left  the  room,  his  thoughts  were 
running  upon  nothing  but  the  hundred  pounds. 

Bob  Wrexham  Was  like  other  young  men,  he 
had  a  sweetheart,  whom  he  loved  dearly. 

Bob  was  very  young.- 

Seventeen  years  had  hardly  passed  ov^r  his 
head. 

But  he  had  nevertheless  strong  passions,  and' 
with  a  hundred  pounds—oh  t 

It  seemed  a  fortune. 

It  would  furnish  a  houfd,  it  Would  enable  him 
to  buy  a  home,  it  would  enable  him  to  say  to  bis 
beloved  Sophie,  '*  I  am  a  man  ;  I  have  money  ; 
let  us  be  married,  and  start  in  life  at  once.** 

So  when  Bob  quitted  the  room  ho  rumi- 
nated. 

Ruminated  strongly. 

"  A  hundred  pounds,  by  all  that's  sacred,*'  he 
said,  **  a  hundred  pounds,  and  only  to  release 
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tWUdy  1  What  right  has  Lord  Lo¥«ine  to  keep 
her  here  against  her  will  ?  How  ahoold  I  like 
Sophie  to  be  kept  here,  and  in  kis  power,  too, 
against  her  will  ?  Til  save  her— I  don't  care 
for  my  motber— I  will  save  her.  Bill  Tottenham's 
the  chap  to  do  it  for  me,  and  I'll  tell  him  all." 

Bat  Bill  Tottenham  was  not  in  the  way  jast 
then. 

It  was  not  until  the  eyening  after  Lord 
LoYaine*s  first  visit  that  he  came  aoroas  him,  as 
he  sauntered  along  the  grounds,  and  over  to  the 
old  bam  where  he  often  passed  an  hour  smoking 
the  fragrant  weed,  which  even  then  was  a 
forbidden  epjovment  to  youth. 

HerehemetBilL 

Bill  was  a  tall,  lanky  bodied,  lanky  haired 
individual,  somewhat  in  appearance  like  l^ob 
himself,  equally  anxious  also  to  make  money 
and  equally  plueky  in  obtaining  it. 

*'  Ah  I  Bill  ToUenham  I"  cried  Bob,  as  he  vet 
his  friend,  "I  am  so  glad  I  have  fallen  in  with 
you." 

"Why,  have  yon  got  a  ohanoe  of  tome 
money  f* 

**  Yes,  that  I  have ;  but  don't  atop  han. 
Mother's  always  listening.  Let's  go  to  the 
bam  where  we  can  be  qoiet." 

So  saying.  Bob  led  the  way  towards  tlie  old 
barn. 

It  wag  a  carious  old  structura. 

More  curious,  perhaps,  from  its  faiit«ry  than 
its  appearance. 

All  manner  of  stories  were  in  vogue  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  regard  to  it. 

Stories  of  murders  and  outrages  of  dUEerent 
characters,  which  made  the  blowl  hot  and  ikB 
hair  stand  on  end,  had  affixed  themselves  to  Ham 
history  of  the  old  barn,  and  before  the  oottage 
had  been  built  upon  the  land  adjaoent  to  it» 
ther  ewere  few  upon  the  country  side  iriio  would 
venture  near  it. 

Now,  however,  it  was  different. 

Murders  andoutrages^theramight  have  been 
within  it. 

Bat  time  had  gone  by. 

The  memory  of  old  misdeeds  had  gradually 
worn  out. 

The  proximity  of  human  life  had  dona  away 
with  old  superstition,  and  people  b^pui  to 
forget  their  old  fears. 

The  black  wooden  door  being  shut  to,  Bob 
Wrezhim  proceeded  to  a  stove,  whioh  he  had 
himself  improvised  out  of  some  large  stones,  and 
Implying  a  match,  had  soon  a  goodly  blaae  of 
logs  rushiog  upwards  and  difiaslDg  a  merry 
glow  and  warmth  around. 

''Of  a  trath,  Master  Bob  Wrexham,"  said 
Bill  Tottenham,  as  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  his 
friend,  **  you  have  no  bad  choice  of  a  retreat." 

<'  Not  I,  indeed ;  but  if  you  wUl  aid  me  I 
will  have  a  better  and  a  grander  one  than  thia, 
and  you'll  have  money  too." 

Bill'a  eyes  glistened. 

He  was  like  Bob. 

He  worshipped  money. 

"  Tell  us,  Bob/'  he  said,  »  what  it  is.  To  get 
some  good  money  1*11  do  anything." 

Bob  Wrexham's  lips  curled  slightly  in  soom. 

«  You're  like  my  mother,"  he  said,  <*  you'd  do 
anything  for  money." 

•'  Aye,  that  I  would,"  said  BOI,  with  glistening 
eyes. 


•'Whatl-murder?" 

"Murder  I"     ' 

The  word  sounded  hideously  solenui  iu  that 
dark,  quiet  place. 

Poor  Bob  1 

He  little  thought  what  terriUo  signiHeMuio 
the  word  had  for  him. 

Bill  Tottenham  shuddered. 

"  Murder  1"  he  oepeated ;  *'  I  nevar  said  mur- 
der." 

"No,"  said  Bob,  <^you  did  not  say  murder, 
but  you  said  you  would  do  anything,  and  that 
indndea  murder.  But  it  ia  far  from  that  that  I 
ask  you  to  do.  I  shall  have  a  hundred  pounds 
and  you  shall  have  twenty." 

Bill  grasped  his  friend's  hand. 

"Tell  me  what  it  is,"  he  said,  " and  it  shall 
be  done  at  once." 

"  Well,"  said  Bob,  sinking  his  voioa  to  a 
whisper,  "  well,  there  is  a  young  lady  in  my 
mother's  house  yrho  wishes  to  return  to  her 
friends." 

"Yes." 

"  She  has  o^ered  me  a  hundred  |K>unds  to  save 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  it  is  clear,  1 8honl4  think,  we  will  save 
her,  and  get  the  hundred  pounds." 

"  Trae,  but  save  her  from  what  t" 

"  From  Lord  Lovaiae,  from  outrage  and 
insult." 

"  Where  do  her  fidends  live  f  and  how  know 
yon  you  will  ^9i  the  kundrad  pounds  f  *' 

^She  is  the  ward  of  Bif  Henry  Hastings,  of  the 
Temple,  and  I  know  the  money  is  safe ;  at  any 
rate  yours  is  secure.'' 

"  Well,  well,"  said  BUI,  « I  will  beUeveyo*  j 
but  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do  f" 

**  You  are  to  go  to  Sir  Henry  Eiutiogi,  and 
tell  him  that  his  ward,  Alioia  Leslie,  or  rather 
Alicia  Changeling,  is  confined  here." 

"Yes." 

'<  Let  no  one  know  who  yea  are ;  id>ofa  all  let 
no  one  know  that  yon  are  going  t^fin,  and  when 
you  return  hither  with  her  friends,  mark  me, 
we  shall  obtain  our  reward." 

«  When  shall  I  start  9"  said  Bai. 

"At  once,"  returned  Bob,  "lose  no  time. 
There  is  no  time  like  the  present.'* 

Bill  Tottenham  arose  frpm  his  seiit  aadap- 
proaehing  the  door  passed  out  into  ti|e  d|urk 
night. 

They  little  knew  who  had  been  at  this  door 
before. 

They  little  knew  that  all  their  plans  bad  foeea 
overheard. 

They  little  knew  that  a  pahrof  eye%  demoniac 
in  their  glare  and  hate,  had  been  flxedupon  them 
during  the  whole  of  their  coaveraation. 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Wrexham. 

She  had  suspected  that  her  son  would  deceive 
her,  and  knowing  well  that  Bill  Tottenham  was 
the  recipient  of  all  his  secrets,  she  had  veacdved 
upon  this  means  to  follow  and  watch  them,  and 
if  possible,  overhear  their  conversation. 

Her  mind  was  now  made  up. 

She  was  a  woman  who,  as  the  usyiog  is,  stuck 
at  nothing. 

She  had  lived  her  life  and  eened  her  beead,  so 
to  speak,  through  viilany,  and  she  [did  not  shrink 
now  eyea  from  the  destmetion  of  her  own  son. 
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She  hid  henelf  in  the  deep  shadow  while  Bill 
passed  out. 

She  could  have  killed  him. 

But  then 

If  she  failed  in  the  first  blow  might  not  Bob 
come  to  his  assistance  7 

So  she  let  him  go. 

**'Ee  can  go/*  thought  she,  '*he  can  bring  Sir 
Henry  Hastmgs,  and  bj  that  time  the  girl  shall 
be  far  from  here.  I  care  not,  for  mj  own  part, 
whether  Lord  Loraine  is  successful  or  not  in  his 
lore  makings,  but  I  will  not  be  beaten  ;  I  never 
was  and  will  not  be  now.  This  Bob  was  always 
in  the  way,  he  shall  be  no  longer.*' 

She  crept  again  to  the  door. 

It  was  ajar. 

She  peered  in. 

Bob  sat  by  the  fire. 

He  nerer  suspected-^how  should  he^that  any- 
body was  watching  him. 

So  he  looked  and  thought  on  trying  to  read 
the  faces  in  the  fire,  fashioning  grim  shadows 
into  Sophie's  face,  and  hoping— hoping^hoping 
for  what  could  never  be. 

He  dreamed  not  that  a  dark  figure  was  ap- 
proaching. 

He  saw  it  not  as  it  glided  behind  him. 

He  saw  it  not,  heard  it  not,  as  it  searched 
amid  the  straw  and  drew  forth  a  huge  hatchet. 

Only  a  slight  shadow  startled  him  as  the 
strong  arm  of  the  murderess  swung  the  weapon 
round  in  the  air  and  brought  it  down  ere  he 
could  leap  aside— down,  down,  heavily,  cruelly, 
on  the  head  of  him  whom  she  had  brought  into 
the  world,  the  pledge  of  her  own  love, 

A  heavy  groan— a  yell— a  shriek  of  pain— of 
agony  1 

Then  all  was  over. 

But  though  her  son  was  dead  by  her  murderous 
hand,  the  woman  of  many  crimes  was  still  un- 
satisfied. 

She  was  ^resolved  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  and  struck  again,  heavily  and  savagely, 
upon  the  boy*s  head  with  the  back  of  the 
hatchet. 

The  bam  door  was  open. 

Upon  the  scene  of  the  murder  the  red  fire- 
light gleamed. 

Alicia,  sitting  at  her  window,  saw  it  all  1 

Was  it  fan(^,  then,  what  followed  7 

Or  was  it  the  terrible  visitation  of  a  ghostly 
being  7 

The  old  woman  knelt  down,  and  taking  the 
body  of  her  son  by  the  heels,  dragged  it  away 
out  of  sight. 

Presently  she  reappeared,  dosed  the  door  of 
the  bam,  and  made  her  way  hurriedly  acroes  the 
garden  towards  the  house. 

And  as  she  passed  along,  it  seemed  to  Alicia's 
fevered  vision  as  if  the  phantom  of  the  murdered 
boy  followed  her,  pale  and  bloodstained,  with  a 
luminous  atmosphere  around  him,  and  a  hatchet 
in  his  hand,  smeared  with  blood  and  tangled 
with  hair. 

Alicia  doaed  her  eyes,  and  pressed  her  hand 
over  them  shudderingly. 

Btfw  long  she  remained  so  would  be  diifionlt 
to  say. 

To  her  it  aeemad  no  time,  for  her  brain  was 
tormented  with  a  hundred  hideous  visions. 

Suddenly,  however,  before  the  was  aware  that 


any  one  was  near  her,  something  was  thrown 
over  her  head,  and  she  became  insensible. 

Had  she  been  aware  of  what  was  going  on 
round  her,  she  would  have  seen  that  two  men 
were  near  her,  with  the  old  woman,  and  that 
they  raised  her  in  their  arms,  and  made  hur- 
riedly towards  another  part  of  the  building. 

Then,  after  passing  through  the  grounds,  they 
placed  her  in  a  coach,  and  she  was  driven 
rapidly  away. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PIEE— THE  PERIL  OP  THE  TWO  GIRLS: 
WHICH  WILL  HE  SAVE?— THE  MYSTERIOUS 
MAN— THE  OLD  MAN*8  QRIEF— PETER  QUBLF 
ONCE  MORE, 

We  must  return  now  for  awhile  to  Ralph  Law- 
son,  whom  we  left  on  his  road  homo  to  the 
jeweller's  house,  or,  rather,  at  the  door  of  his 
master*B  house. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  it  when  a  pufl!  of  hot 
smoke  burst  upon  him,  and  a  red  light  nearly 
blinded  him. 

It  was  evident  that  the  place  was  on  fire. 

In  an  instant,  before  he  had  time  to  realise 
the  situation,  luri€  flames  shot  out  from  the 
windows,  casting  a  red  glow  over  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  and  sending  a  feeling  of  pain 
and  remorse  into  his  heart. 

He  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  shouted 
lustily. 

But  for  some  moments  no  one  answered. 

Then  dame  a  msh  of  people  from  neighbouring 
.houses,  and  the  friends  and  neighbours  crowded 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Just  as  they  issued  from  their  houses,  the  fiery 
glow  burst  forth  also  from  the  house  next  door 
— ^the  house  in  which  Mercy  Mamer  lived. 

A  deadly  faintness  came  over  the  heart  of  the 
young  man. 

To  think  of  the  danger  of  Lucy  Rayner  was 
bad  enough. 

How  horrible,  then,  to  think  that  both  Lucy 
and  Mercy  were  in  peril  t 

Loudly  the  neighbours  shouted ;  londly  they 
knod^ed  at  the  doors,  while  the  yellow  flames 
still  lapped  forth,  and  the  heat  became  deadly 
and  oppressive,  and  the  black  smoke  rolled  up- 
wards towards  the  sky. 

Presently  voices  were  heard  amid  the  roar  of 
the  flery  storm— a  man's  voice,  now  in  eager 
entreaty,  and  then  a  woman's  voice,  shrill  and 
in  agony. 

Balph  knew  the  voice  well. 

It  was  that  of  Mercy  Mamer  1 

The  blood  rushed  from  his  heart,  and  flew  to 
his  head,  and  then  went  coursing  back  in  tu- 
multuous tides. 

Then,  just  as  the  scream  had  filled  with  terror 
all  of  the  spectators,  the  wall  which  divided  one 
house  from  the  other  fdl  in  with  a  crash,  and 
the  front  wall  fell  out  into  the  street,  and  the 
neighbours  beheld  a  terrible  scene. 

Across  the  chasm  of  fire  which  now  yawned 
beneath,  one  broad  beam  still  ran,  and  at  either 
end  of  this  beam  stood  a  female  form. 

The  one  was  Lucy  Bayner«  and  the  other 
Mercy  Mamer. 

It  was  evident  at  once  to  all  that  [one  of  the 
girls  could  be  saved. 


llOTIOft.-WTTH  ITOM^BB  88  WAS  OIVSNAWAT  AHOTHBB  BBAUTirUL 
CX)LOUBID  FZOTmUL   OtiMniHn  follow  in  a  fiw  WMta. 
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They  both,  indeed,  nisbed  forward  at  the 
Bame  moment,  and  as  they  neared  one  another 
in  the  centre,  Kalph  Lawson  leaped  amidst  the 
flaming  farnace. 

It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense  for  all. 

As  he  ran  towards  the  two  girls,  the  whole  of 
the  spectators  saw  the  state  of  affairs. 

They  understood  that  only  one  of  the  yonng 
girls  coald  escape,  for  by  the  time  that  the  one 
was  saved  the  other  would  inevitably  be 
plunged  into  the  fiery  furnace. 

The  girls  too  well  knew  their  position,  and 
glanced  at  one  another  in  this  horrible  crisis  as 
if  to  discover  in  each  other's  faces  thair  coming 
fate. 

Balph  Lawson,  as  he  came  to  the  point  where 
he  could  save  one  at  least  of  them,  halted  for  an 
instcnt,  and  hesitated. 

Well  he  might. 

The  two  girls  were  both  dear  to  him. 

His  wayward  heart  had  been  assailed  in  its 
weak  point  by  Mercy  Mamer — his  heart  really 
had  not  lost  idl  its  allegiance  to  Lucy  Bayner. 

He  was  saved,  however,  the  trouble  of  making 
any  choice. 

Without  a  word  Lucy  reboenised  the  diffi- 
culty, and  was  prepared  to  aid  him  in  extricat- 
ing himself  from  it. 

She  suddenly  stooped  forward,  pnshed  Mercy 
towards  her  lover,  so  that  she  fell  into  his  arma, 
and  then  with  a  murmured  **  Gk>d  bless  you,"  ran 
away  amid  the  smoke  and  flame. 

What  could  Ralph  do  ? 

The  lovely  creature  who  had  turned  his  head 
was  in  his  arms,  and  he  must  save  her. 

He  rushed  back,  therefore,  amid  a  roar  from 
the  assembled  crowd— rushed  back  in  time  to 
see  old  Bayner  brought  half -fainting  from  the 
wreck  of  hia  home,  and  calling  frantically  for 
hia  child. 

"  Save  her  I  oh  save  her !  in  mercy  save  her  T' 
he  shrieked. 

Balph  looked  eagerly  back. 

"  Lucy,  poor  Lucy,  what  most  her  feelings  be 
now,  wrapped  in  the  coils  of  the  flames  V* 

She  tras  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Oh  God!«  he  cried,  "Oh  I  Lucy,  Lucy  I 
where  are  you  ?" 

As  he  spoke  the  old  jeweller  seized  his  arm 
flercelyi 

"  My  child,"  he  «ied,  •*  my  poor  child,  Lucy ; 
you  have  sacrificed  her  life  to  save  another.** 

"  It  is  false,  it  is  false,'*  «z<daimed  Balph, 
hoarsely.  "I  rushed  to  sate  life— no  matter 
who  came  first.  Mercy  Mamer  f^  into  my 
arms ;  and  I  rushed  with  her  from  the  fiery 
furnace.    What  could  I  do  more  7'* 

'<Yon  have  done  more,'*  said  tho  old  man. 
"  You  have  left  my  child  to  perish.'* 

Balph  was  deadly  pale  and  trembling. 

He  had  relinquished  Mercy  Mamer  to  the 
care  of  her  uncle,  and  he  stood  now  gazing  at 
the  flames. 

It  was  all  one  roaring  glow  now— no  form  of 
anything  could  be  seen. 

All  was  white  heat,  oppressing  and  wearying 
every  one. 

"  What  can  I  do  f  What  can  I  do  ? '  he  cried, 
and  wrung  his  hands  piteously. 

And  a  voice  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  furnace 
to  him—"  Forget  me  I" 

Then  the  two  buildings  fell  in  with  a  crash, 


and  the  walls  and  the  timbers  were  one  tkmss  of 
smouldering  ruins,  and  the  last  hope  died  out 
from  the  breasts  of  all. 

The  old  man  gave  up  hope  last  of  all. 

The  first  .frantic  grief  over,  he  became  stem 
and  unmoveable,  and  no  one  could  induce  him 
to  quit  the  spot. 

When,  however,  the  last  flame  had  leaped  up, 
and  there  was  no  hope  of  any  living  thing 
being  present  in  the  mass  of  horrid  ruin,  he 
moved  away,  muttering*^ 

"  She  died  for  some  one,  and  that  some  one 
1*11  find  out  to  destroy.*' 

As  for  Balph  he  was  like  one  bereft  of  his 
senses. 

He  did  not  follow  Simon  Bayner. 

He  seemed  afraid  to. 

He  was  jast  wondering  whether  he  should  go 
or  whether  he  should  follow  Mercy  Mamer  and 
her  uncle  to  the  hospitable  neighbour*B  who  had 
given  them  shelter,  when  a  rough  hand  was 
^aced  upon  his  shoulder. 

Balph  started  round  excitedly. 

Anything  Kt  this  moment  t»«s  calculated  to 
upset  him. 

It  was  the  Assassin  of  Blackheath. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  "  a  word  with  you." 

Ralph  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  What  want  you  with  me  now  7*'  he  said,  "  I 
had  imagined  that  our  interview  for  the  night 
was  over." 

"  Truly,'*  replied  the  other,  sneeringly ;  "  tmly 
Prince  Charles*8  friends  have  chosen  a  sorry 
leader  for  the  Apprentices.  Yon  are  beginning 
already  to  repent  of  your  bargain." 

"  I  am  not,  only  I  have  suffered  a  great  sorrow. 
On<6  whom  I  love  is  dead— dead  by  a  terrible 
fate,  and  how  then  can  I  be  expected  to  be 
happy,  or  to  think  even  of  other  things  7" 

*<  It  is  of  that  I  come  to  warn  you,**  said  the 
man,  in  a  stem  voice  ;  **  you  are  now  one  of  us, 
you  are  bound  to  serve  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  you  cannot  recede.  To-morrow  night  you 
must  meet  me  near  the  *  Oak  Tree '  in  Calderston 
Street  at  nine  o*clock.  I  will  then  introduce  you 
to  one  who  has  lately  returned  from  Holland 
and  brings  us  strange  acd  good  news  of  the 
Boyalist  cause." 

'•Who  is  he  7' 

"  Peter  Quelf." 

"  Peter  Quelf,  ihb  assassin  1"  exclaimed  Balph, 
in  undisguised  amazement ;  "  has  he  then 
returned  to  Bnglatid  to  disgrace  your  cause  7*' 

The  stranger  frowned. 

•*He  has  retarded,**  replied  he,  « but  it  will 
be  as  well  for  you  and  all  belonging  to  you  to 
show  as  little  hostility  as  possible  to  him.  He 
is  an  approved  friend  of  the  cause,  and  has  the 
confidence  of  the  king  and  his  friends." 

Balph  made  no  reply  to  this. 

He  only  said,  "Well,  1  will  ttefit  you,"  and 
then  walked  gloomily  away. 

**  Strange  cause,  poor  cause  this,"  he  mutter^ 
to  himself,  as  he  did  BO,  "  that  hm  mood  oKT  sndh 
instruments  as  these." 

His  heart  was  full  of  terrible  misgivings  and 
remorse  as  well. 

He  had  been  warned  by  Lucy,  poor  murdered 
Lucy,  and  yet  he  had  neglected  her  words. 

And  now ! 

In  what  position  did  he  stand  7 

On  the  one  side  he  had  lost  the  love  and  the 
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preeeoce  o£  ono  vbose  bearl^  there  cQuld  be  no 
doubt,  WAS  bouAcL  up  in  his  welfare,  ^hUe  the 
only  one  kit  to  him  was  one  whose  very  face 
and  form  were  reminders  to  him  oC  the  one 
whom  he  had  so  grievously  deoeived. 

On  the  other  band  he  had  embarked  in  a  wild 
and  terrible   conspiracy,  whose  objject  was  a 
doubtful  one  and  which  admitted  on  its  lists 
such  persons  as  Peter  Quelf  the  dwarf. 
Peter  Quell  1 

The  very  name  to  him,  as  it  will  be  to.  our 
readers,  was  redolent  of  evil. 

Ck>wardly  murders,  outrages,  treacheries  of  all 
kinds,  were  associated  with  the  memory  of  that 
misshapen  being. 
Yet  there  was  no  receding  now. 
He  had  entered  on  a  career  from,  whijoh.  there 
was  no  retreat. 

Advance  seemed  to  iflp^ly  disgrace,  ^nd  dis- 
honour. 
Retreat  was  death. 

No  wonder,  then,  was  it  that  his  mind  ^as 
oppressed  and  gloomy,  and  that  his  face  was  pale 
and  h^ggaxd,  as  he  paissed  into  the  "  London 
Apprentice  "  and  asked  for  a  bed  for  the  night. 
Had  he  been  less  pre-occupied  he  might  have 
observed  that  sundry  nods  and  sl^fioant 
glances  passed  between  the  land^oi:^  tuxd  the 
landlady. 

As  it  was|,  however,  he  saw  it  not,  but 
following  the  person  who  was  appointed  to  him 
as  a  guide,  parsed  up  the  stairs  tp^th^  room,  set 
apart  for  him. 

There,  exhausted  by  what  had  truly  l^een  to 
him  a  night  of  terror  and  exciten^n]^  he  fell 
asleep  and  dreamed— of  Mercy  Marjoer. 


CHAPTER  Xr. 

THE  MEETING  AT  THE  "  OLD  OAK  TBBE  "—THE 
POUNCIL  OP  TEN— THE  BEAPPBARANCaa  OF 
PETEE  QUELF— HIS  RECEPTION— THE  NOISES 
WITHOUT— THE  ALARM- HABOLD  FORDYCB 
AND  MAX  BOWDEN  SHOW  PETEE  QUELF  THAT 
THEY  HAVE  NOT  QUITE  FOBGOTTEN  OLD 
SCORES  OB  THE  ITSB  OP  THEIR  SWORDS. 

On  the  following  evening  at  nine  Ralph  Lawson 
was  punctual  to  his  appointment. 

The  nwu  o£.  mystery,  whom  Harold  Fordyce 
could  at  onpe  have  recognised  ss  the  shadowy 
double  of  the  Armourer,  waa  there  already.    ' 

He  came  gliding,  slidingly  from  out  of  the 
shadows,  an£  placed  hia  cold  and  heavy  hand 
upon  Ralph's  shoulder. 

*<  I  am  glad  to  see  this  punctuality,*'  he  saidi 
**  it  augurs  well  for  your  advancement." 

Ralph  smiled,  grimly. 

*'  Advaqcement,"  he  said,  *'  in  such  a  cause  as 
ihat  in  which  we  are  embarked ;  it  would  be 
madness  to  hope  for  advancement.'* 

(>  Feax  not,  the  cause  is  not  hopeless,"  returned 
the  Man  of  Mysteiy,  ''but  tell  me  where  is  yonx 
employer." 

**  He  is  lying  helpless,  hopeless ;  alas,  almost 
dying  near  to  his  old  home,  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbour,  one  Richard  Woodley." 

*'  Have  you  seen  him  this  day  ?" 

*«  I  haver* 

"  Has' he  heard  aught  of  his  daughter." 

"  He  has  not.    Alas,  poor  Lucy  I" 

And  as  Ralph  apoke^  hia  voice  trembled 
violently. 


"  Have  they  searched  for  her  body  V* 
"  They  have  1" 
*<  And  has  auy  trace  been  found?'* 
*'  None  whatever  I" 

The  stranger  clapped  him  on,  the  shonldec 
«  Then,  cheer  up,  friend ;  ^  may  live  yet." 
Ralph  shook  hjs  head. 

*'  Alas,  no,"  he  said,  "  from  such  a  fiexyfurnaoe 
as  that  whjych  X  saw  glowing  around  her  form, 
none  could  escape  Jcathelessor  even  with  life. 
No,  no,  she  is  gone,  gone  for  ever." 

**  Let  us  hope  not ;  but  if  she  U  gone  then  you 
remember  what  I  told  you  of  the  lovely  beings 
who  will  greet  with  smiles  and  love  the  friend 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Come  1" 
*'  I  care  not  for  them,"  thought  Ralph. 
His  thought  was  a  true  one  for  the  moment, 
for  the  image  of  his  lost  Lucy  was  strong  and 
fresh  in  his  heart,  and  a  vision,  too,  of  Mercy 
Mamer  floated  before  his  eyes. 

We  shall  see  presently  how  well  Mercy  Mamer 
deserved  his  love. 

The  mysterious  man  led  the  way  now  into 
the  "  Old  Oak  Tree  Inn,"  and  into  a  room  upon 
the  first  floor,  where  already  several  of  the  city 
apprentices  were  assembled. 

The  appearance  of  Ralph  Lawson  was  greeted 
with  loud  acclamations,  and  he  was  led  by  the 
stranger  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  where 
he  was  placed  in  a  high  chain 

There  were  eight  there  besides  him,  but  for 
some  time  no  business  was  transacted. 

Presently,  however,  the  door  ^was  opened  to 
admit  another  visitor. 
This  was  Peter  Quelf,  the  dwarf. 
He  had  grown  somewhat,  more  especially  in 
bulk,  but  this  had  in  no  way  detracted  from  his 
usual  hideous  and  unnatural  appearance* 

His  mouth  seemed,  if  anything,  wider,  and 
more  thick-lipped  than  before,  and  his  grin,  as 
the  assemblage  rose  to  greet  him,  was  horrid  in 
the  extreme. 

"  I  have  strange  news  to.  bring  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  just  arrived  from  Holland,  whence  you 
may  expect  success  ;  but  I  have  thisday  learned 
that  one  of  your  leaders  is  arrested  and  in.the 
Tower." 
"  Who  is  that  ?'*  asked  the  Man  of  Mystery. 
*•  One  who,  to  save  his  own  life,  may  beiray 
ua  aU,"  replied  Peter  Quelf.    **  Lord  Leicester. 

"This  is  bad  news,  indeed,'*  said  the  Un- 
known; "but.  tell  m&— of  what  crime  is  he 
accused  7" 
•'  Of  murder." 

•*  Whose  murder  ?"  ^.  , 

"The  murder  of  a  kinsman  of  his  newly- 
made  wife*  Lady  Grace  Cowley.    But  hark ! 
What  is  that?" 
All  listened^ 

There  was  a  rasping  noise  at  the  window,  as 
of  some  one  attempting  to  enter.      ,     ^  .       „ 

"There  is  some  treason  lurking  about  here, 
said  Qaelf,  as  he   approached  the  oaeement. 
"Are  ye  all  armed?"  ,       ^         ^ 

Each  apprentice,  as  he  spoke,  drew  from 
beneath  his  cloak  a  sword. 

"Well  done,"  said  Qaelf,  "and  now  that  we 
know  we  can  defend  ourselves,  let  us  seo  who 
comes  here  to  betray  us  ?" 

Ralph  Lawson  saw  now  it  was  high  time  to 
rouse  himself,  or  the   leadership   of   the  ap- 
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pxentioes  would  pass  at  onoe  into  the  bands  of 
Peter  Qaelf. 

Waving  his  sword  round  his  head,  therefore, 
and  adyancing  from  his  seat  among  his  new 
friends,  he  exclaimed  loudly— 

<*  Courage.  If  we  are  assaUed  to-night  we 
are  unlawfully  assailed.  We  have  discussed  no 
business— we  have  uttered  no  treason.  We  will 
defend,  with  our  lives,  our  liberty  of  action  ; 
and  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  die  in  its  defence." 
A  suppressed  cheer  greeted  this  first  assump- 
tion of  authority  on  the  part  of  Balph  Lawson, 
and  it  had  hardly  died  away  when  Feter  Quelf 
suddenly  closed  the  casement,  and  returned 
amongst  them. 

''I  feel  oonyinced  we  are  about  to  be  at- 
tacked," cried  he,  **  but  how,  or  in  what  way,  I 
cannot  conceiye." 

"Then,"  said  Ralph,  "I  wiU  tell  you  what 
we  must  do.  We  must  summon  the  landlord — 
let  tankards  of  ale  be  brought,  and  let  the  door 
be  left  open  to  all.  Then,  if  sitting  here  peace- 
fully, we  are  attacked  by  any  one,  we  can  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  watch.'^ 

Peter  QuelTs  countenance  fell  at  this  propo- 
sition. 

The  watch  and  the  soldiery  had  long  since 
become  obnoxious  to  his  eyes. 

But  he  was  spared  the  trouble  of  being  called 
upon  to  avoid  the  emissaries  of  the  law. 

As  Balph  spoke,  there  was  a  loud  clamour  at 
the  door,  and  a  voice  cried. 
^  Open,  in  the  name  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth  1" 
'<By  Heaven  I  we  are  betrayed,"  cried  the 
Unknown. 
Then  he  advanced  towards  the  door. 
"  Who  is  there  7"  ha  demanded. 
"  Those  who  demand  an  entrance  in  the  name 
of  Oromwell  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  who 
seek  the  person  of  a  traitor  and  rebel,  named 
Peter  Quelf." 

The  dwarf  knew   well  the    voice  of  the 
speaker. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Harold  Fordyce. 
His  ^es  at  once  wandered  to  the  window. 
His  first  idea  was  naturally  escape,  for  he  re- 
membered well  his  last  encounter   with  the 
Toung  Apprentice. 
But  this  chance  was  not  given  him. 
The  door  suddenly  gave  way  to  hard  pressure 
from  without,  and  in  a  moment  Harold  Fordyce 
and  his  companions  swarmed  into  the  room. 

•*  Ah  1"  cned  Qarold,  as  he  beheld  the  dwarf, 
*<  there  stands  the  arch-traitor.  Seize  him  1" 
But  the  task  was  no  easy  one. 
Balph  Lawson  and  the  apprentices  rushed  at 
onoe  forward,  and  formed  with  their  swords  a 
glittering  barrier  between  the  dwarf  and  his 
enemies. 

'*Tou  are  mad,  Balph  Lawson,"  cried  Max 
Bowden,  **  to  defend  yonder  assassin.  We  seek 
to  do  you  and  your  friends  no  harm,  but  yonder 
traitor  must  be  our  prisoner,  even  if  your  lives 
are  taken  to  obtain  him." 

For  a  moment  Balph  Lawson  was  completely 
stunned  with  surprise. 

'*We  seek  to  do  you  and  your  friends  no 
harm,"  said  Max. 

How  about  the  Unknown,  who  was  Harold's 
deadliest  foe? 
A  glance  round  explained  all. 
He  had  disappeared  I 


"  We  were  met  here,"  said  Balph,  •*  for  peace- 
ful recreation ;  you  have  interrupted  us.  No 
matter  who  he  may  be,  one  of  our  number  shall 
not  be  taken  from  among  us." 

"This  is  your  decision 7" 

••It  is." 

"Then  the  consequences  are  ot  your  own 
seeking,"  cried  Harold.  <*  On,  lads,  and  seise 
the  traitor  1" 

The  men  with  him,  who  belonged  to  Ben 
Firebrace's  company,  at  once  advanced  to  the 
attack. 

But  it  was  in  vain. 

Suddenly  an  arm  was  stretched  out,  as  it  were 
from  the  wall,  the  lamp  was  extinguished,  and 
dashed  in  the  faces  of  the  Toung  Apprentice  and 
his  friends,  and  the  voice  of  the  Unknown  was 
heard  exclaiming, 

"  This  way,  for  your  lives  I*' 

They  needed  no  further  asking,  but  hurried  in 
a  body  towards  the  voice. 

Before  Harold  and  his  companions  had  re- 
covered from  their  astonishment,  they  had  dis- 
appeared, and  had  rushed  down  a  ba<JL  staircase 
into  the  street. 

"Disperse,"  cried  the  Unknown.  "Let  us 
meet  again  at  the  *  Three  Pigeons,'  to-morrow 
niffht  at  eleven." 

Then,  turning  to  Balph,  he  said, 

"  Come  with  me ;  I  will  [show  where  we  can 
secure  a  hostage." 

Taking  Balph's  palm  in  his  clammy  hand,  he 
led  him  rapidly  towards  the  Tower. 

On  reaching  a  street  near  the  old  fortress,  he 
pointed  to  a  house  whose  door  was  open. 

At  the  door  were  two  sentinels,  and  within,  a 
siok  man  lay  in  a  bed,  by  the  side  of  which  sat 
a  girl  reading. 

These  were  Ben  Firebrace  and  Lizzie  Wood- 
head. 

"We  will  secure  him  to-moirow,"  said  liie 
Unknown,  as  he  led  Balph  onoe  more  away. 


CHAPTBB  Xn. 

THB  STRANGE  LOVBB— THE  STOLEN  MSBTINOB 
—THE  FAILING  BBABT. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Balph  Lawson's  mistress. 

"  And  so  you  would  fain  persuade  me,  that 
after  an  acquaintanoe  of  ten  minutes,  you  love 
me?" 

"To  be  sure  I  would.  Is  it. possible  to  do 
otherwise  7  How  long  a  time  would  you  give 
me,  in  which  to  see  that  you  were  beautiful  f" 

"I  don't  know." 

Such  was  the  whispered  conversation  that 
took  place  beneath  one  of  the  majestic  elms  of 
St.  James's  park,  upon  a  soft  and  tender 
summer's  evening,  when  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  day  had  tempered  down  to  a  sweet  delicious 
languor,  and  when  a  refaeshing  air  was  playing 
with  the  rustling  leaves. 

The  young  girl,  for  such  she  was,  who  had 
made  the  last  remark,  was  rather  below  the 
middle  height,  but  even  the  cloak  that  she  wore, 
and  in  the  ample  folds  of  which  she  was  so 
wrapped  up,  oould  not  conceal  the  elegance  of 
her  form. 

One  hand,  which  just  appeared  a«  it  held  one 
of  the  folds  of  the  cloak,  was  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, and  of  childlike  beauty. 
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Of  the  face  of  tbis  young  creatnie,  bat  little 
could  be  Been  in  the  shadowy  light  of  the  even- 
ing hoar,  bat  that  little  was  fall  of  bo  mach 
BweetnesB,  and  rare  intelligence  and  beaaty,  that 
it  was  a  delight  to  look  apon  it. 

A  pair  of  the  darkest  of  dark  hasel  eyes  gave 
a  sparkling  intelligence  to  the  conntenance,  and 
a  stray  carl  or  two  of  rich  gloBsy  hair  of  the 
same  colour,  which  strayed  down  her  cheek  and 
rested  apon  the  folds  of  her  cloak,  added  fresh 
charms  to  the  beaaty  of  that  creature  of  rare 
and  exceeding  loYelmess. 

The  companion  to  the  young  girl,  was  a  young 
man,  rather  tall  and  somewhat  stout  in  ap- 
pearance, with  hair  inclining  to  be  sandy  in  its 
colour,  and  a  certain  floridity  of  complexion, 
which  in  youth  was  very  well,  but,  as  years  in- 
creased, was  likely  to  degenerate  into  the  look 
of  the  voluptuary. 

The  dress  of  the  young  man  was  in  the 
highest  style  o^tbe  then  prevailing  fashion,  al- 
though carelessly  put  on. 

That  style  of  dress,  to  us,  would  look 
supremely  ridiculous,  but  when  we  say  that  the 
evening  to  which  we  would  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader  was  that  of  the  16th  of  July, 
1651,  he  will  be  able  to  conceive  that  the 
autocrat  of  all  autocrats.  Fashion,  was  in  its 
zenith,  then  insisting  upon  something  as  reeards 
dress  that  to  our  notions  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  tall,  stout, 
young  gentleman,  and  the  petUe  and  beautiful 
young  lady,  were  not  very  likely  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  their  conversation. 

''Well,*'  said  the  young  gentleman,  after  a 
long  pause,  *' are  you  convinced  7" 

"Of  what r 

"  That  I  love  you,  that  I  adore  you.'* 

"Oh,  yes." 

«  You  are  f" 

"Whynotf" 

"Well,  I  should  say  why  not,  because,  knowing 
the  truth  of  my  great  affection  for  you,  it  is 
very  painful  for  me  to  think  that,  for  a  moment, 
yon  ever  think  of  doubting  it.  Now,  indeed,  I 
feel  very  happy." 

'<!  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  young  lady, 
with  a  slight  tone  of  badinage,  '*  because,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in 
bidding  you  good  evening." 

"Oh,  no,  no.  Why  would  you  leave  me  to 
despair?" 

"To  despair?" 

"  Yes,  the  greatest  despair." 

''Why,  I  thought  you  told  me  just  now,  that 
you  were  happy  indeed." 

"  Yes,  and  so  I  am  when  you  are  here." 

"  And  so  you  would  have  me  stay  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  in  truth,  I  would." 

"How  long?" 

This  question  seemed  rather  to  puzzle  the 
gentleman,  for  he  repeated  the  words  twice  or 
thrice  without  being  able  to  append  anything  to 
them. 

"  Ah  1"  said  the  lady,  "  I  see  you  never  thought 
of  my  happiness  at  all  in  the  matter.  So  long 
as  you  felt  supremely  happy,  you  were  quite 
contented.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Alas  1  love  is  ever  selfish." 

"  Granted :  and  so  I  now  leave  you,  because  I 
love  mysell" 


"No— no,  I  implore  you  to  stay.  Beautiful 
and  mysterious  being,  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
leave  me.  Tell  me  at  least  who  and  what  you 
are,  and  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  conduo^ 
that  I  saw  take  place  for  four  nights  in  suc^ 
cession  in  this  park  ?  Do  not  leave  me  to  all  the 
pangs  of  conjecture." 

"Mysterious  conduct,  sirl  To  what;  pray, 
do  you  allude  ?" 

"Ah  !  now  you  are  angry  with  me." 

"No,  not  if  you  are  candid." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know,  which  is, 
that  about  this  time  you  came  and  seated  your- 
self on  a  particular  seat  in  the  gsand  prome- 
nade, not  far  from  this  spot,  and  that  after  a 
time  a  man  came  and  said  a  few  words,  aft^r 
which  you  would  rise  and  leave  the  p^v,  takifij| 
your  route  out  of  it  by  Spring  Garddfis.  Is  no! 
all  that  true?" 

"It  is." 

"Well,  then,  last  evening  I  followed  you, 
and  spoke  to  you,  but  you  repulsed  me.  Love, 
however— for,  indeed,  I  do  love  you-^got  the 
better  of  all  such  feelings,  and  again  I  spoke  to 
you  to-night.  You  answer  me,  and  ate  not  so 
cruel.    l£at  is  all  I  know." 

"  It  is  all,  sir,  you  should  seek  to  know.*' 

"Nay,  do  not  say  that." 

"  Hold,  sir ;  yon  are  a  gentleman.*' 

"Ihopeso.*^ 

"  Well,  you  love  me.  What  are  your  inten- 
tions?" 

<<  My— my— intentions.  Ohl  I— that  is— my 
intentions?^' 

"  Yes,  sir,  your  intentions,'* 

"  Strictiy  honourable." 

"Will you  marry  me?" 

The  gentieman  was  rather  startied  at  this 
abrupt  question,  and  he  stammered  out  some- 
thing in  reply  that  was  oertainlT  not  very  Intel- 
ligiue,  and  then  the  young  gurl  gathered  her 
cloak  more  about  her,  and  sud  with  a  voice  that 
seemed  struggling  with  wounded  pride— 

"  Spare,  yoursdf ,  further  speech,  sir,  I  know 
you.    Farewell  1" 

So  saying,  she  disengaged  her  hand  the  gen- 
tieman had  got  hold  of,  and  darted  from  nim 
along  the  grand  promenade. 

For  a  few  moments  he  stood  in  a  state  of 
consternation,  and  then  he  darted  after  her,  and 
quickly  overtook  her,  sayings— 

"  If  you  do  know  me,  assure  me  of  that  fact, 
by  telling  me  who  I  am  ?" 

"  It  matters  not  who  you  are,  sir.  It  is  suffi* 
dent  that  I  know  now  what  you  are,  and  that 
is  a  libertine.  Leave  me,  sir,  and  never  speak 
to  me  again.'* 

As  she  said  this,  she  turned  and  looked  at 
him,  and  suffered  the  doak  to  fall  away  so  far 
from  before  her  &oe  that  he  had  by  the  light  of 
one  of  the  lampe  in  the  promenade  a  good  view 
of  it. 

It  vnis  either  a  slight  action,  aoddental  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  part  of  the  young  girl  as 
she  put  up  her  hand  to  dash  the  dancing  ringleta 
of  her  hair  from  before  her  eyes,  and  it  was 
some  sudden  puff  of  the  gentie  air  that  was 
singing  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  but 
the  littie  light  hat  she  wore  fell  back  from  her 
head,  and  only  hung  round  her  neck  by  the 
strings,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  gentie- 
man had  a  good  view  of  the  young  creatuxe's 
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head  and  face,  and  the  alabaater-lool^ing  neck, 
and  all  the  dancing  cuxls  that  zepoaednpon  it. 

It  was  bnt  lor  a  moment  that  such  a  vision  of 
beanty  bewildered  him,  and  then  all  was  over. 
The  hat  was  replaced,  and  the  cloak  waa 
drawn  cloae,  and  the  young  girl  waa  gone  with 
speed  through  the  narrow  paiaage^  leading  to 
what  is  now  called  Spring  Gardens. 

The  young  gentleman  walked,  with  a  dreamy 
look,  back  to  about  the  oentre  of  the  grand 
promenade,  and  flinging  hunaelf  upon  a  seat, 
gave  hunseltup  to  reflectioii. 

"  She  is  decidedly  the  prettiest  creature  that 
ever  I  saw,"  he  murmured.  "  Why,  she  can't  be 
above  fifteen  or  sixteen,  at  the  outside;  and 
snoh  eyes,  such  a  form,  such  a  face  l" 

Meanwhile  the  young  girl  hurried  towarda 
her  home. 

The  reader  would  have  guessed  that  her  name 
was  Mercy  Marner. 

Little  did  she  imi^gine  that'the  man  to  whom 
she  had  been  speaking  was  Prince  Chazies— the 
exiled  priaoe^  the  sen  of  the  justly  executed 
Obarles  L 

The  pxince,  althongh  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  political  struggles  that  evw 
convulBed  England,  was,  like  the  Prince  Regent, 
unable  to  resist  the  charms  of  the  fair  s^bx,  and 
if  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  beamed  upon  him  he 
was  quite  unfitted  for  any  useful  purpose* 

Xnstead,  therefore,  of  thinking  of  the  means 
whereby  he  could  best  reinstate  himself  in  the 
position  w^ch  had  been  lost  to  him  by  his 
father's  treachery,  he  thought  of  nothing  else 
bat  the  bright  eyes  aad  faixy  form  oi  the  girl 
who  had  suddenly  come  upon  him  in  the  park. 

Princes  have  always  a  number  of  persons 
willing  to  perform  their  wishes^  no  naatter  how 
disgrace&»l  they  ma,y  be. 

Bonnie  Pzin^  Charley  waa  no  e^^cepticu^  to 
the  rule. 

In  the  palaos  o£  Si.  James,  whiekk  waa  new  o£ 
course  used  as  the  dwelling  place  of  xepulsAican 
oncers,  thei:e  ^ere  two  m^,  named  Colonel 
Bertram  and  Sir  Robert  Fancourt,  who,  under 
the  disguise  of  fciends  to  the  comv^onwealth, 
were  Ia  reality  partisans  of  the  late  king. 

These  men  were  easUy  pexj^naded  to  allow 
the  daring  young  prince  to  take  np  his  abode  in 
the  palaoe,  and  to  receive  the  visits  of  thetbeau- 
tiful  young  girl. 

Fo]1;ui|ately  for  him*  but  unfcurtnnately  for  her, 
she  was  compelled,  a  few  nights  after  the  meet- 
iSig  in  the  park,  to  visit  Sir  Robert  Fancourt  on 
business  for  her  uncle. 

The  night  at  length  arrived,  and  set  in  with 
squally  fierceness. 

Fo;  the  whole  day  the  sun  had  been  obeonred 
by  cloudy  and  although  it  was  not  until  the 
eveniDg  actually  arrived  that  any  rain  had 
fallen,  yet  it  had  threatened  so  to  do  nnmberless 
times,  and  the  scud  of  heavy  clouds  had  been 
couraing  through  the  air  at  a  terrific  rate. 

The  wind,  though,  about  sunset,  when  a  dash* 
mg  rain  began  toJall,  had  sensihlj  moderated, 
and  It  waa  only  now  and  then  that  it  whistled 
idK)ut  the  old  towers  and  chimneys. 

The  two  dissolute  and  unscrupulous  men  to 
whom  the  prince  had  given  an  aooount  of  his 
adventures,  were  quite  ready  to  play  their  part 
in  the  comedy,  aa  they  supposed  it  to  be,  which 
waa  about  to  take  place. 


The  ruin  ot  a  young  girl  who  confided  in  the 
truth  and  honesty  of  one  who  affected  to  love 
her,  was  to  them  quite  a  common-place  affiiir^ 
and  without  a  thought,  or,  at  all  events,  without 
a  regret  for  the  evil  they  might  be  about  to  do, 
they  joined  heart  and  hand  ia  the  infamous 
plan  for  the  destruction  o|  the  prince's  fair 
incognita. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  the  prince  himself  had 
no  terrors  upon  the  subject,  we  should,  perhaps, 
be,  at  his  then  age,  giving  him  the  discredit  of  a 
greater  degree  of  familiarity  with  vice  than  he 
really  had. 

The  career  of  dissipation  which  he  fell  into, 
in  consequence  of  evil  counsellors  surrounding 
him,  and  pandering  to  his  very  worst  passions, 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun  at 
the  period  of  our  story,  and  it  is  certain  that 
during  the  day  he  had  several  misgivings  with 
regard  to  the  course  he  had  agreed  to  pursue  in 
the  affair. 

By  appointment,  he  met  the  colonel  and  Sir 
Robert  in  his  own  apartments  about  one  hour 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  arrival  of  the 
young  girl,  an.d  whatever  might  have  been  his 
own  qualms  of  conscience,  tbey  were  soon 
smothered  by  the  reckless  matter-of-course 
kind  of  way  in  which  those  two  dissolute  men 
spoke  of  the  affair. 

In  fact,  as  is  ever  the  case  with  a  young  mind 
that  is  thrown  ixjto  vicious  company,  there  was  a 
lack  of  sufficient^  courage  to  assert  better  prin- 
ciples than  were  enunciated  by  that  company. 

**  Well,  prince,'*  said  the  colonpl,  who  always 
fleeted  n^ach  more  familiarity  with  the  priuce 
when  there  was  something  t^o  do  for  him,  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  "  well,  prince, 
you  are  a  lucky  fellow,  upon  my  U{^." 
"  Think  you  so  ?" 

"  Think  so  ?    Oh  I  I  am  sure  of  iU    Xs  he  not 
now.  Sir  Robert?'* 
"  De-oi-ded-ly,"  said  Sir  Robert;. 
*'  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  am,"  said  the  prince. 
"  You  are,"  added  the  colonel,  *'  in  more  w^iys 
than  040 ;  but  are  all  the  domeatics  got  rid 
of?" 
"  All." 

"  Good ;  and  wq  three  alone,  then  now  occupy 
the  suite  of  apartments  devoted  to  your  high- 
ness ?'' 

«  Precisely  so ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  led  most 
persons  to  believe  that  I  am  in  London  by  this 
time,  so  that  even  if  any  inquiry  should  be 
made  for  me  it  will  end  in  that  supposition." 

'*  Good  again  ;  and  the  fair  one  is  to  come  at 
the  hour  of  midnight,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  I  act  the  parson,  and  Sir  Robert 
here  acts  the  clerk.  Who  is  to  ^be  the  sole  wit- 
ness of  the  royal  marriage  ?  By  Jove !  I  should 
like  to  change  places  with  your  royal  highness, 
for,  from  the  transient  glimpse  that  I  have  had 
of  the  girl,  she  is  positively  bewitching." 

The  prince  was  about  to  make  some  reply,  bnt 
such  a  gust  of  wind,  accompanied  by  such  a 
dash  of  rain,  at  that  moment  came  against  the 
window  in  which  they  sat,  that  they  all  sprang 
to  their  feet,  with  the  full  expectation  that  the 
casement  was  about  to  be  blown  in  upon  them 
at  that  moment. 

"What  a  night!" said  the  prince.  "Surely 
she  will  not  come?    What  think  you,  gentle- 
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mea— Bfaall  we  indeod  lee  the  fiur  one  of  t&e 
park  to-night  ?" 
*'  I  Bay  yes/'  replied  the  colonel. 
"And  so  do  I,"  atdd  Sir  Bobert;  "for  what, 
after  all,  will  not  love  adventnxe,  and  that  she  is 
desperately  enamoured  of  your  royal  highness 
there  cannot  be  theefaadow  of  a  doubt  i^on  any 
of  our  minds." 
**  Not  the  least,*'  said  the  ooltmel. 
*'  Well,'*  said  the  prince,   drawing   a   long 
breath,  "  there  is  certainly  soraethiiig  in  that ; 
but  as  it  is  now  near  the  time,  I  think  it  but 
civil  that  I  should  be  by  the  door  opening  from 
the  court,  to  receive  her  when  she  does  come.*' 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  colonel ;  <*  and  while  yon 
are  gone  we  will  get  ready  for  the  parts  we  are 
about  to  play.  £^-the-bye,  which  room  will 
yon  take  her  into  7" 

*'  The  room  next  to  this." 
"  Weil,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  do  so  ;  and 
yet  the  next  room,  that  <^eiM  to  the  garden,  ia 
most  private,  is  it  not?" 

"  Not  so ;  lights  can  be  seen  through  its  win- 
dow.   But  that,  to  be  sure,  would  ^net  matter 
tnuch.    Hark  I" 
<*  It  IS  the  old  clock." 

St.  James's  dock  ohlvted  the  tbvee-qnsrters 
past  eleven. 

The  prince,  waving  his  hand  to  his  friends, 
left  the  room,  and  took  his  way  through  a  suite 
of  chambers,  and  along  a  corridor,  till  he  came 
to  the  staircase  that  led  direct  to  the  ooiirt>yard 
in  the  palace. 

The  prince  sheltered  hituielf  from  the  rain 
and  wind  a  few  paces  ^nnder  cover  ttf  the  litfeln 
doorway. 
Here  he  watted  patiently. 
At  ten  it  was  the  ciatom  <tf  the  sent^iiels  <m 
duty  to  challenge  all  strangdn  W4th  thno  wotds, 
"Who  goes  there?" 

Very  few  persotis  bad  entered  the  pttk  that 
night,  and  tftiese  few  had  pmfoi  nway  alttoftt 
without  c^nestion. 

About  ten  mittutes  to  twette  SD^thetr  ptsmon 
entered  the  gate. 

She  WM  attired  In  a  dlMA:  of  blfte  cloth,  but 
the  head-dress  wtui  evidently  f^fmlnine,  and  the 
reply  made  to  the  sdfiti&el  was  in  a  femitle 
voice. 
This  person  was  Mercy  Hamer. 
There  was  so  much  grace  abbut  the  Walk  of 
the  young  ^1,  and  there  was  snch  a  world  of 
melody  even  in  the  two  words  that  she  pro- 
nounced, in  answer  to  the  soldier's  challenf;e, 
that  the  sentinel  looked  after  her  with  undi^- 
sembled  admiration,  before  he  resumed  his 
solitary  Walk. 

"  A  pretty  young  creature  that,"  he  said,  "  III 
be  bound.  Ah,  it  strikes  me  that  she  won't  get 
farther  than  the  palace.  It  was  but  a  month 
ago  that  two  of  'em  were  seen  to  go  in  at  the 
garden  gate,  and  they  do  say  that  that  old 
colonel  showed  them  the  way,  and  held  an  um- 
brella over  their  heads,  because  it  rained  ;  but 
it's  no  business  of  mine." 
The  soldier  resumed  his  watch. 
Mercy  walked  very  rapidly  after  she  had 
passed  the  sentinel,  and  would  soon  have 
reached  the  garden  gate  of  the  palace,  whither, 
contrary  to  the  arrangement  made,  «he  seemed 
inclined  to  take  her  way,  but  just  as  she  was 
passing  the  opening  amid  the  trees,  a  tall  man 


emerged  from  rather  a  'iglotittiy  spot,  and  cried 
out— 

"  My  love,  where  are  you  going  ?" 

That  this  was  one  of  the  many  loungers  who 
infested  the  park  after  nightfidl,  to  the  danger 
and  detriment  of  respectable  femiUes,  Mercy 
hardly  knew,  tax  to  tell  the  truth  she  was  too 
ignorant  upon  the  subject  to  come  toeuch  a 
conclusion,  but  that  some  intrusion  was  intended, 
was  sufficiently  evident,  so  she  qaieke&ed  her 
pace. 

"  Oome,  cone,"  said  the  stbmger,  as  he  soon 
reached  her  sidis  again  ;  come,  come,  don't^thsAk 
to  outrun  me.  That,  you  know,  will  never 
do." 

**  Sir,  I  do  not  desire  your  company." 

"  Well,  but  I  desire  yours." 

The  cool  impertinence  of  this  speecSi^  com- 
bined with  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the 
stranger  to  take  hold  of  her  arm,  induced 
Mercy  to  stop  for  a  moment^  and  ia  a  oalni,  fttm 
voice,  she  said— 

"Sir,  for  your  own  sake,  for  ytmr  oim 
safety's  sake,  I  beg  of  yo«i  to  leave  me." 

"Safety;  well,  that  is  a  good  one*  Ton 
threaten  me,  do  you,  my  little  heroine  of  ro- 
mance ?  Ha,  ha,  that  is  <Mpital ;  I  am  used  to 
passions  and  tears,  and  reproadbem  and  all  tAwt 
sort  of  thing,  but  threats  I  certainly  mver 
before  met  with  from  a  pretty  girl,  who  eoniea 
alone  into  such  a  place  at  midnights" 

"  Sir,  I— I—" 

"  Well,  go  on.  I  know  what  yon  lure  goifif  to 
gay  quite  well.  Ton  tnean,  l^t  you  have  an 
appointment  with  smnebody  else^  and  s^  dolx^ 
want  to  be  bothered  with  me  *,  but  ybti  liitist 
hnnk  your  appointment." 

«  Must,  ifir  ?" 

"T«e,  aind  I  will  tell  y<m  why.  I  hlste  bcwi 
jilted  and  made  a  fool  of  by  one  of  your  msSL 
already  to-night.  She  promised  to  meet  tlfe  in 
the  park,  but  it  is  a  hoax,  and  therefore.  If  t  j^t 
yon,  whidh  Ittdly  intend  tb  Ad,  10  bl^ak  y^va 
appointment  in  my  favour,  I  equalise  the 
thing,  you  see,  and  all  is  right  a^n.'* 

Again,  the  stn^nger  made  an  attempt  t6  blttch 
Merey  $n  his  arms,  but  she  eviuied  hits,  tad 
ran  acrOMs  the  promenade  towards  the  ienbloiraiis 
of  thepsirit. 

"  Help,  help,"  ahe  siiid. 

In  a  moment,  from  the  shadow  of  sotoe  tfeed, 
there  sprang  a  c<mple  of  mto.  Who  intercepted  th^ 
stranger.  One  of  them,  with  the  speed  6l 
thoin^t,  plunged  a  poln»d  up  to  the  very  hilt 
in  his  bosom,  and  the  other  caught  him  in  hitt 
arms  as  he  was  falling,  tad  with  great  strength, 
carrying  him  to  the  enclosure,  cast  him  over  In 
a  moment. 

He  who  had  stabbed  the  stranger  as  he  pattM 
her,  merely  said  to  her — 

"  Go  on  and  prosper ;  pin  will  not  be  inter- 
ruptfed  more." 

Terrified  at  the  interruption  to  her  progress, 
and  more  terrified  still  at  the  stfmmary  way  in 
Which  it  had  been  set  aside,  Mercy  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  garden  wall  of  the  palace. 

By  the  time  she  got  near  to  where  the  two 
sentinels  were  on  duty,  she  was  compelled  to 
pause  for  breath,  and  as  she  leant  agtilnst  a  tre6, 
a  man  stfeppfed  up  to  her,  and  in  a  low  v6ice| 
said — 

"The  ninth  of  May," 
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**  Yea,  yes/'  said  Mercy  i  "  yon  are  a  friend  f " 

^'  I  am ;  nnmtier  ten." 

'*  Bight ;  yon  are  to  take  this  pass,  and  when 
in  the  garden,  yon  are  to  wrap  np  a  bnllet  in  it 
and  to  cast  it  over  the  wall  to  me,  are  yon 
not?" 

**1  am,  after  pacing  fifty  steps  westward 
from  the  gate.'' 

"YiBs,yc8." 

"  Giye  me  the  pass." 

Merby  handed  to  this  man  the  written  pass 
that  the  colonel  had  left  at  the  honse  in  Sast- 
cheap,  and  in  a  moment  he  disappeared  in  the 
gloom  yrith.  it. 

Theyonng  girl  watched  the  gate  where  the 
two  sentinels  were,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
that  was  close  to  it,  she  saw  in  a  few  moments 
that  a  third  fignre  was  upon  the  spot. 

"  Who  oomes  here  V  cried  one  of  the  soldiers, 

"  A  friend,'*  said  a  Toice. 

Mercy  knew  that  voice  to  belong  to  the  man 
of  her  own  party,  to  whom  she  had  only  jast 
handed  the  oolonel'3  written  pass,  and  she  felt 
she  had  no  time  to  lose. 

She  jnst  paused  long  enongh  to  see  that  the 
gate  was  opened,  and  after  a  brief  parley  he 
was  admitted,  and  then  she  ran  along  the  pro- 
menade, paraiilel  with  the  gardefi  wall  in  a 
westerly  direction,  bnt  fearfnl  of  going  too  far 
— ^that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  fifty  paces— she 
soon  paused  irresolntely  and  listened. 

''  I  onght  to  have  measured  the  niaoe  by  my 
footsteps,"  she  said  to  herself.  "If  I  shonld 
miss  seeing  tbQ  pass,  as  it  is  thrown  over  to  me 
in  the  darkness,  all  will  be  lost." 

With  the  idea  that  it  wonld  more  conduce  to 
her  success  if  she  got  close  to  the  wall,  Mercy 
did  so,  and  hardly  had  she  been  there  a  mo- 
ment, ^when  some  one  in  a  very  nuurked  manner 
said-p- 

"  Hist  I" 

<*  Yes,'*  said  Mercy. 

Another  moment  something  struck  her  shoulder 
and  then  fell  at  her  feet. 

'^It  is  Che  pass,"  said  Mercy. 

'<  Caution,"  said  a  Toice,  but  whether  it  came 
irom  any  one  hidden  in  the  jgloom,  surrounding 
some  of  the  old  elms  of  the  parl^  or  from  the 
man  in  the  garden,  Mpxcy  could  not  say. 

It  was  sufficient,  however,  Ito  warn  her  that 
|hehad  been  speaking  too  loud,  so  it  had  its 
effect^  and,  at  all  events;  bhe  knew  that  it  came 
from  her  friends. 

After  a  few  moments'  anxious  search  on  the 
tftound  at  her  f eet^  she  found  the  bullet,  with 
Uxe  order  of  admittance  to  the  palace  rolled 
round  it. 

*<  Safe,  safe,"  she  said.  <'  I  have  now  bnt  to 
proceed.". 

The  palace  dock  stmok  twelve. 

This  was  the  hour  at  which  Mercy  should  have 
reached  the  apartments  of  the  prince ;  but  she 
did  not  hurnr  herself  upon  hearing  the  sound, 
for  she  felt  that  ladies  had  then,  as  they  have 
now  and  ever  have  had,  the  privilege  of  being  a 
little  late  for  all  appointments  whatever. 

The  distance,  however,  to  the  palace-yard  was 
now  bnt  shor^  so  turning  completely  round, 
Mercy  made  her  way  to  another  entrance  of  the 
park,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  queen's  court 
of  the  palace. 

The  sentinel  at  the  entrance  challenged  her. 


but  that  was  all,  as,  for  all  he  knew,  she  might  be 
going  ont  into  the  street. 

But  when  she,  after  passing  his  post,  turned  to 
the  left  to  make  her  way  into  the  palaoe-yard, 
another  sentinel  at  once  cried, 

"  Stand  l'» 

**  I  have  an  order,"  said  Mercy. 

«  Guard  1"  said  the  sentind. 

In  answer  to  the  call  a  couple  of  yeomen  of 
the  guard  came  out  into  the  courtyurd,  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  of  Uie  foot  guards. 

A  sergeant  appeared  too  with  a  lantern. 

*<  What  is  iti'*  said  the  officer. 

Mercy  did  not  say  a  word ;  bnt  looking  calmly 
up  to  him,  she  placed  the  order  in  his  hand. 

**  The  lantern  here,  sergeant,"  he  said. 

The  sergeant  brought  the  lantern. 

And  by  its  lieht  the  colonel's  pass  was  readily 
enough  seen  to  be  correct. 

"  AU's  right  l'»  said  the  officer.  "You  will 
show  the  lady  to  the  colonel's  apartments." 

"  No,"  paid  Mercy,  "  point  out  to  me  the 
route,  and  I  will  go  alone." 

''  As  you  please,  madam.  That  low,  arched 
door  in  yon  comer  will  conduct  yon  right." 

"  I  thank  yon,  sir.    Give  me  back  the  pass." 

"  You  require  this  returned  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

The  officer  handed  it  to  her  with  a  bow. 

And  Mercy  hastily  thrusting  it  into  the  bosom 
of  her  apparel,  crossed  the  courtyard  to  the  little 
doorway  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  her. 

She  was  watched  by  the  officer,  and  the  two 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  they  saw  that  when 
she  was  within  abont  six  paces  of  the  little 
Gk>thic  door,  a  figure  emerged  from  it^  and  took 
her  familiarly  and  rather  tenderlv  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  at  once  through  the  doorway. 

The  officer  smiled. 

And  the  two  yeomen  smiled. 

And  the  sergeant  pretended  to  cough  to  cover 
an  inclination  he  had  to  laugh  aloud. 

All  those  people  did  not  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  in  their  own  minds  respecting  the  errand 
that  the  young  girl  was  upon. 

And  yet  tney  never  were  more  completely 
mistaken  in  all  their  lives  concerning  it. 

It  was  indeed  the  prince  who  emerged  from 
the  little  Gothic  doorway  to  welcome  Mercy, 
and  as  he  took  her  hand  In  his,  he  said, 

"  Charming  girl,  how  can  I  sufficiently  thank 
you  for  your  kindnes  in  coming  here  to-night?** 

"  Do  not  thank  me.  I  come  to  see  the  colonel." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  will— I  must— I  ought^it  is  so 
good  and  so  kind  eft  you.** 

«No,no." 

"  Yon  may  say  'no,  no,*  but  I  feel  that  it  is 
for  all  thati  dear  girl.  This  is  the  way.  Come 
into  the  palace,  and  believe  me  that  never  a 
more  welcome  foot  crossed  its  threshold." 

Mercy  idlowed  the  prince  to  lead  her  np  the 
small  staircase  to  the  corridor,  and  then,  in  a 
low,  sweet  voice,  she  said, 

<*  Prince,  do  you  remember  ?" 

"  What— oh,  what  ?'* 

"  Your  promise." 

•*  To  love  you  for  ever  and  ever  f '* 

"  Yes,  and  to  marry  me.** 

"  Oh  1  yes,  yes.  Do  yon  think  I  could  by  any 
possibility  forget  ?  I  have  taken  pains  thit  you 
should  be  convinced  of  my  sincerity,  for  I  have 
a  clergyman  in  my  own  apartments." 


WOnOB.— AlffOTHBB  BEAUTirtTL  COLOUBEl)  PIOTUBB  WAS  OIYBN  AWAT 
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**  Indeed !  What,  to-night  f*  «zolaiBMd  Meroy, 

M  B  cold  thrill  pasted  tbrovtrb  her  frame. 

*'  Why  do  yon  ppeak,  tbasf ' 

**  Ob,  I  only  tbo«ght  tbat-tbat— I  6id  ZhOt 
RippoBe  that  yon  would  marry  me  to  boob.'* 

»*Wen,ir-.if '• 

The  prince  waa  evidently  pnaxled  to  know 
how  to  frame  the  idea  he  wished  to  give  utter- 
ance to  iu  the  worda  that  would  not  offend  the 
girl. 

So  he  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  she  Bald, 

*'  Ifl  the  clergyman  alone?'* 

"  Ob,  yes,  with  the  exception  of  his  clerk  t 
and  those  tnro  and  myself  oompriee  all  the  in* 
habitante  of  tbw  poftkm  of  tlM  paltee  of  St. 
James." 

'*And  ia  this  portion  so  Bhnt  ont  from  the 
others  that  nothing  can  be  wtU  beard  of  what 
parses  here  V* 

*<  Not  a  soand,  I  promiie  yev.^ 

"Lead  on,  prince;  I  will  follow  m.  Yon 
donbtless  have  eomeroom  opening  to  tae  garden. 
If  you  bate,  I— I " 

•*  What  mean  yon  !'* 

<•  I  am  a  little  faint,  and  woeld  like  to  sit  at 
■ome  open  window  awhile.  The  hurry  of  my 
spirics— tb»  t«ry  imssnal  ciicnmsta»eesia  which 
I  am  plaoed,  «ad  many  contending  feelings,  all 
oonspire  to  m*ke  me  feel  as  if  I  oouid  scaroely 
breathe." 

**  This  way»  oh  I  come  thki  way,  my  ciarm«r ; 
the  gayest  end  tk*  prettiest  apartment  we  haye 
here  opene  to  iSkb  palace  gM<lsiie»  Tkia  wi^— 
this  way,  if  yon  p&MM." 

Rather  tlaniMd  at  tH  Ma«  Mmb  ikwhiok 
the  young  girl  bud  flpokan^tbeprinoe  atendoiied 
for  the  moBMat  Ma  Mestion  of  taking  her  to 
one  of  the  inner  Mons,  and  aA  OBoe  ke  eoa- 
daoted  her  to  an  apartment  that  opened  upott  the 
garden  by  a  French  window,  that»  ilk  lact|  was 
not  aboYO  six  feet  from  its  level* 

A  dimly-lighted  okattdslier  knag  Inmi  fbe 
oeiling  of  the  room,  aad  by  ifealiglA  the  pdaea 
led  Mercy  to  the  window^  and  there  plaoed  ker 
in  a  chair,  as  she  Hung  the  easement  open. 

"  Are  you  better  V*  he  said. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  1  am.    The  air  reytfea  me.'** 

**  Oh  I  what  joy  to  hear  you  speak  again  fta  ^ 
somewhat  move  oheeifnl  Toice»  I  do  love  jfim 
passionately  1*'  oried  Obailes^  wiliiig  her  hand 
to  his  lips.  "  See  what  ctangar  t  am  running 
for  your  sake — ^here  in  a  rml^oaa  f orfresa  I" 

"  Silence-Hdienoe ;  you  aiiianw  me.'* 

A  sound  oame  fimm  tbagpMdan  like  the  faint 
note  of  some  fbreet  bird. 

"  Blen  me  t  what  ift  that  V  said  the  prinoe. 

"  ShaU  we  have  more  light  ?" 

«Yes,ye8.»» 

The  prinoe  got  npon  a  chair  to  trim  the 
chandelier,  and  at  the  same  moment  Mercy 
dropped  from  Itie  window  biio  the  garden  the 
paaa  that  ahe  had  retained^  and^  t^  ttgta»wtimi! 
upon  it»  and  tbea  ^ded  awi^ 

«  Time— time  I**  gasped*  Mercy,  as  she  clasped* 
her  hands  07er  hett  face.  **  All  £  want  now  ia 
time,  and  then  I  shall  have  informed  my 
dreadful  mission." 

"  Eh  V*  said  the  prinoe,  as  he  stepped  down 
from  the  chair  upon  which  he  had  stood  to  trim 
the  oil-bnrnera  of  the  chandelier.  "Did  yon 
speak,  my  charmer  T* 


«K0,B0." 

**  Oh,  1  thought  you  did,  upon  my  word.** 

Mercy  gased  out  Into  the  darkaeaa^  where  eke 
had  cast  the  pas»,  and  a  feeling  of  aatisfaetioa 
eroased  her  mind,  aa  ahe  aaw  another  dark  ftgnze 
croaa  the  line  of  her  vlsioo. 

*^Come,  come,*'  said  the  prince;  ''yoo  are 
agitated." 

<*  I  an ;  indeed,  I  am.** 

''Well,  r  am  quite  sure  you  need  not  be. 
Why,  you  know  how  entirely  I  love  you." 

«*DoyouBo7" 

"  Yea,  to  be  sure.  Do  you  think,  now,  that  I 
would  take  all  this  trouble  if  I  did  not  7  Ob, 
dear,  no  ;  quite  the  reverse,  for  you  must  know, 
my  dear,  that  it  is  quite  a  piurt  of  my  diapoaition 
net  to  like  trouble." 

«'  Is  it  ao  ?" 

"  Yea  ;  a»d  II  yoa  knew  mm  bettor,  you  would 
have  known  that  qirite  wrtl.  Bat  we  need  not 
Bay  anything  more  abeot  that ;  let  me  hope  that 
you  feel  better  than  you  did  ?" 

"  Ob,  yes,  I  am  faat  recovering  now,  I  assure 
yon.  A  little  more  time,  prince,  and  all  will  be 
well.  Have  yon  kept  the  prom^  yon  made  to 
oommvnicate  to  no  one  what  you  had  heard 
there!" 

*<0h,  yes,  of  oourae.  Bat  yon  know  I  waa 
obliged  to  tell  the  clergyman  who  la  to  unite  ua 
that  a  lady  was  ooming,  and  by-and*bye  he 
asked  me  your  name." 

"  Mamer," 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  kaow  that ;  but  he  wanted  to 
know  who  yoa  were,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"Bach  enriosity  was  wtantj  very  imperti- 
nent." 

«<iEeml    Wen, periMma it wam bat " 

A  tap  at  the  door  of  tke  room  now  called  the 
attention  of  fiie  prince,  and  gofag  te  it  he  found 
the  odloMl  aftd  Sir  Bobert  botlfc  faaUt  on  the 
ontrtdtt  of  it^  and  with  broad  grfam  on  their 
faces. 

<*OMMk,Iflfty,"said  Sir  Robert^  who,  it  wss 
•vidtet,  had  taken  wtfaer  too  much  wine. 
^  Comoi  I  say,  don't  be  smnggling  up  the  girl 
Mfo  yenrself  in  thie  sort  of  way.*' 

^SUetteet  silence,  Sir  Bobert,**  said  the 
eAnel,  as  he  nudged  him  with  his  elbow  with 
AmM  force  than  pleasantry.  "  Silence,  do.  We 
only  felt  anxious  to  know,  your  royal  highness, 
if  our  servioeB  were  required  as  yet.** 

"  Go  to  the  deuce  with  yon  both,"  said  the 
prinoe.  "  1*11  come  into  the  painted  room  with 
the  girl  when  I  want  you.*' 

The  prinoe  shut  the  door  of  the  apartment  in 
the  faces  of  his  disaolote  aaaociates  as  he  spoke, 
and,  with  a  vexed  ra;>rea8ion  of  countenance, 
oame  back  to  Mercy  Mamer. 

"Never  you  mind  them,  my  deM^Seioy,"  he 
aaid;  "they  are  nobedy,  I  assnre  yon.  But 
now,  let  me  ask  yot^  iad'  pHtfta  yon  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine.*' 

"No,  no." 

<'  l!9sy,  I  shall  fbel  qnite  oflbnded  if,  the  first 
time  you  aie  beneath  a  roof  of  mine,  yon  refuse 
to  do  me  that  honour.  Come,  now,  don't  say  no 
to  me.  Here,  upon  this  bnlSst^  I  have  f^ome 
choice  wines  and  other  refresbments.  There, 
now,  if  it  is  only  one  glass.  I  am  sure  you  will 
Uke  this  Madeira." 
To  tell  the  truth,  Mercy  Mt  grateful  for  the 
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glass  of  Madeira  which  the  prieoe  offered  her, 
and  she  took  it  withoat  heaitatioxiy  and  feand 
her  strength  and  spirits  reviyed  by  it. 

The  prince  himself  was  at  that  time  always 
ready  to  attend  to  any  animid  oomforts  that 
came  in  his  way,  so  he  took  rapidly  sereral 
glasses  of  wine  to  the  one  that  Meicy  took. 

"Capital— capital  I"  he  said.  ''Now,  dear 
Mercy,  my  darling  girl,  allow  me  to^condnct 
you " 

"No,  no." 

'*  Ob,  yes ;  I  was  only  going  to  say  allow  me 
to  conduct  yon  to  the  highly  respectable  eccle- 
siastic who  will  perform  the  ceremony  that  will 
unite  ns  for  ever." 

"  Stop  I    Oh !  not  yet." 

<*  Another  glass  of  wine  Ihstt" 

"Yes,  yes— no^that  is,  if  you  like;  but  I 
haTe  something  first  to  say  to  you,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  will  listefl  to  me.*' 

The  look  that  accompanied  these  words  was 
really  so  insinuating  a  one  that  the  prince 
would  haye  needed  to  have  been  something 
more  or  less  than  human  if  he  could  possibly 
have  withstood  it,  so  he  replied  at  onoe, 

**  I  feel  as  if  I  could  listen  to  you  for  a  whole 
year,  and  a«t  grow  weary  of  that  sweet  yoioe.*' 

**  Well,  ttien,  ave  yon  not  desdreos  of  knowing 
something  more  of  who  and  what  I  am  before 
yoa  take  the  impociant  step  of  manying  me  ?" 

The  answer  to  this,  if  the  prince  had  been  in 
a  position  to  speak  the  truth,  would  just  haye 
been — "  Why,  as  the  marriage  is  to  be  a  mock  one 
merely  to  get  oyer  your  scruples,  I  don't  care  a 
straw  who  and  what  you  are."  But,  of  course, 
that  would  not  suit  a  reply  at  all,  so  he  felt 
compelled  to  say— 

••  I  am  quite  sure,  my  charmer,  that  by  those 
worda  you  mean  to  tell  me  who  and  what  you 
are." 

"  I  did  think  of  doing  so ,-  but  have  you  no 
guess  ?'* 

"  Yes,**  said  Prince  Charles,  "  I  haye  a  guess, 
since  I  believe  that  the,  old  tanner  was  your 
uncle." 

Mercy  Marner  smiled. 

"  Yes,  he  ia  indeed  my  uncle,"  she  said ; 
**  but  I  could  tell  you  some  doings  in  my  family 
which  would  make  your  hair  stand  upon  end." 

"  My  dearest  Mercy,"  said  Prince  Charles,  "  I 
don't  want  to  hear  those  stories.  I  want  to  hear 
of  yourself.  Besides,  the  clergyman  in  the  next 
room  will  get  impatient," 

Mercy  Marner  glanced  towards  the  window. 
She  evidently  expected  something  or  some- 
body. 

"But  surely,"  she  said,  "yon  would  like  to 
know  of  my  family?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  prince,  almott  im- 
patiently, "  tell  me  your  story  ;  but  all  I  ask 
you  is,  do  not  delay  my  happiness  any  longer." 

Suddenly,  Mercy  Marner  sprang  to  her  feet, 
jast  as  a  low,  plaintive  note,  as  if  from  some 
forest  bird,  sounded  from  the  garden. 

"  Wl.at  is  it  7  what  is  it  7"  cried  the  prince. 

"Siknce,"  saidayoice,  "or you  are  a  dead 
man." 

"Dead  I    Murder r 

Before  the  prince  could  say  another  word  a 
hand  was  upon  the  back  of  bin  neck,  and  then  a 
couple  of  men  sprang  into  the  room  through  the 


open  window,  and  cme  placed  a  dagger  against 
the  throat  of  the  prince,  saying-* 

"  Be  silent  and  discreet,  and  yon  will  escape 
with  your  present  forfeit ;  but  if  by  your  gitf ng 
any  alarm  you  force  us  to  take  your  life,  our 
object  is  quite  of  sufficient  importanee  to  war- 
rant us  in  doing  so." 

"  Haye  mercy  upon  me  1** 

"  Silence  1" 

The  point  of  the  dagger  just  pri<^ed  the  diin 
aboye  the  cravat  of  the  prince,  and  he  then  with 
a  groan  of  mental  agony  sank  back  into  his  seat, 
and  looked  as  if  he  were  at  his  last  gasp. 

With  her  arms  folded  over  her  chest,  and  her 
head  rather  depressed,  so  that  her  face  was  sunk 
in  shadow,  Mercy  stood  by  the  window.  She 
seemed  to  be  ashamed  and  full  of  regret  at  the 
part  she  had  played  in  this  most  singular  drama 
of  life. 

Four  more  men  by  this  time  had  clambered 
into  the  room  from  the  garden,  and  one  of  them 
was  masked,  bat  placing  bis  handnpon  the  arm 
of  Mercy,  he  whii^red  to  her— 

"  Daughter,  you  have  done  well" 

Mercy  looked  up  and  shuddered. 

**  I  hope  I  have,"  she  eaid. 

"  Make  no  doubt,"  replied  the  stranger,"  and 
then  he  passed  on,  and  stood  opposite  the-prinee 
with  hia  arms  folded  across  hia  cdtest.  The 
prince  glanced  at  hin  with  an  ezpreesion  of 
countenance  that  pretty  well  betrayed  the  f  aet 
that  he  was  too  much  confounded  by  fear  and 
surprise  to  have  any  command  over  hia 
tions. 

"  Charles  Stuart,"  said^the  Unknown, 

The  prince  was  silent.  " 

"  Charles  Stnart,"  added  the  stranger, 
you  know  me  7" 

"Tes— yes.    I— oh,  yes." 

"  By  command  of  the  Lcrd  Pcatectw  o<  these 
realms,  1  ozdsr  yon  to  obey  in  all  things." 

*»Eh?" 

"  Silence  1" 

"Ohl» 

"  Speak  a  word,  move  a  limb,  cough,  laugh, 
cry,  or  do  anything  to  cause  anything  to  be 
done  which  can  in  any  way  give  an  alam,  and 
you  are  a  dead  man." 

"I  won't.    Ohl  oh " 

"  Silence  1" 

•i  Yea- yes  1" 

*'  Bind  him,"  said  the  stranger  after  a  pause. 

And  then  one  of  the  five  other  men  who  bad 
made  their  way  into  the  room,  stepped  up  to  the 
prince,  and,  with  considerable  dexterity,  bound 
him  to  the  ohair  ia  which  be  sat. 

He  made  not  the  alighteet  resistance  to  the 
work. 

"  Hush  1"  said  the  Unknown  ;  *  there  onr 
eommander  oomes," 

In  another  moment «  tell,  tlim  figure  elam« 
bered  in  at  the  window,  and  the  whole  of  the 
intruders  took  off  their  cape  to  biro,  with  the 
exception  of  the  stranger,  who  only  bowed. 

Mercy  sprang  towards  him,  and  clung  to  his 
arm. 

"Dearfrisnd,"  dMsaid,  **lnM  so  happy  to 
see  you." 

"Hush— hush  1" 

<•  Yes,  friend,  yes.    Did  1  do  well  f* 

"  Tou  did,  my  child  j  you  did.  Gentlemen, 
have  you  performed  your  mission  7" 
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"No,  sir,"  said  the  stranger;  "bat  now  we 
go  abont  it  if  yon  will  permit  ns." 

**  We  do,  and  the  sooner  we  are  free  of  the 
atmosphere  of  this  place,  the  better  pleased  we 
shall  be.   It  has  about  it  the  aroma  of  treason." 

**  It  has,  my  lord  ;  but  the  day  has  come,  let 
ns  hope,  when  its  walls  will  never  echo  to  the 
cries  of  any  bnt  loyal  Bepnblicans." 

At  this  moment  the  room  door  opened,  and 
Sir  Robert  passed  his  head  in,  saying— 

"  I  say,  I  heard  a  noise— oh !  lord— who— 
what » 

The  stranger's  long,  bony  fingers  were  abont 
his  throat  in  a  moment. 

Leaving  Mercy  Manner  in  this  situation,  we 
must  for  a  time  return  to  Lord  Leicester. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

LORD  LHI0B8TBB  OKCE  MORE  JX  THE  TOWER 
^ms  FEELDTG  OP  DESPAIR— THE  QLOOM 
OF  FUTURITY — THE  SECRET  COUNCIL — THE 
ORDEAL  OF  TOUCH — THE  SPRDraiKG  FORTH 
OF  THE  BLOOD— THE  ACCUSATION— THE 
VEEDIOr  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

When  Lord  Leicester  found  himself  once  more 
within  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Tower  he  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  far  different  to  that  he  had 
felt  upon  the  oooasian  of  his  former  visit. 

Then  he  had  felt  a  quiet  confidence  in  the 
ooanoes  of  escape. 

AUoia  Leslie  was  at  that  time  still  his  betrothed 
wife. 

Wedded  to  him  by  all  the  fervour  of  young 
love— having  been  led  by  her  love  for  him  into 
the  commission  of  what  might  almost  be  termed 
J«mes— she  had,  as  we  have  seen,  risked  her 
life  to  save  him. 

Now,  however,  who  was  there  who  would  act 
thus  for  him  ? 

He  knew  no  one. 

Despised  by  his  own  party,  discovered  upon 
the  eve  of  a  grand  conspinwqr,  he  had  no  one 
upon  whom  he  could  rely,  except  his  wife. 

Lady  Grace,  however,  he  felt  sure  was  under 
strict  surveillance. 

She  had  clung  to  him,  pressed  him  to  her 
breast,  and  sworn  to  save  him. 

But  what  then  ? 

She  was  but  a  weak  woman  conflicting  against 
strong  enmies,  and,  though  perfectly  unscru- 
pulous, and  ready  to  commit  any  degree  of  crime 

A  "JTi.??!  "P®°  ^^^^  ^^  *^«^  '^M  «et»  it  was 
doubtful  H  upon  the  first  show  of  resistance, 
she  would  not  be  plunged  into  a  prison. 

These  and  other  thoughts  impressed  Lord 
Leicester  most  severely. 

More,  ;he  had  always  laughed  at  the  bars 
wnion  served  as  means  of  confinement. 

It  was  far  different  now. 

The  clans  of  the  door  seemed  to  say  "for 
ever;  and  the  roll  of  the  bolts  seemed  to  echo 
/?v  •7,!5'  ^^  ^^  Kloom  and  the  earthy  smell 
of  the  living  sepulchre  seemed  to  say  "  for  ever  " 
--for  ever,  until  the  door  should  open,  and  the 
bars  should  be  loosed  to  aUow  him  to  pass  to 
the  scaffold  I  *^ 

For  three  days  he  saw  no  one  but  the  gaoler 
who  brought  him  his  food. 


On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  however, 
heavy  steps  were  heard  advancing  along  the 
stone  corridor. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  three  men — three 
armed  troopers — appeared. 

**Lord  Leicester,  the  tribunal  awaits  you," 
said  one,  advancing. 

''I  am  ready,'*  said  Leicester  haughtily. 
«« Lead  on." 

The  men  whispered  and  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other. 
But  he  heard  not  their  words. 
To  his  mind,  however,  their  ominous  manner 
sent  a  chill. 
It  looked  like  the  forerunner  of  disaster. 
Along  the  stone  oorridor  the  men  led  him — 
up  a  narrow   staircase— into  a  large  hall  of 
audience. 

Here,  upon  a  high  seat,  sat  a  judge,  with 
many  persons^  tioopers  and  others,  gathered 
round  him. 
Lord  Leicester  looked  proudly  round  him. 
Perjured  traitor  as  he  was,  he  felt  dispoeed  to 
keep  his  dignity. 

But  he  was  suddenly  startled  intoa  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  around  him  save  one  thing. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  lying  the  body 
of  a  man— the  body  of  the  old  man  whom  he 
had  so  treacherously  murdered  in  the  gronnda 
of  Lady  Grace's  house  I 

'< Prisoner," said  the  jndge,  "we  are  assem- 
bled  to  trr  you  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Philip 
Danvers,  the  uncle  of  your  newly-wedded  wife. 
Lady  Grace  Cowley." 
'*  I  deny  it,"  replied  Leicester. 
**  So  be  it ;  you  plead  not  guilty,"  continued 
the  judge.  "WeU,  it  has  been  arranged  by 
^our  judges  that,  in  order  to  prove  your  guilt  or 
innocence,  you  shall  be  comj^ed  to  submit  to 
the  ordeal  of  touch." 

*'  A  barbarous  custom,  and  one  only  fltted^for 
savages,"  said  Leicester. 
The  judge  frowned. 

<*  Scoff  not,"  he  said,  <<  at  the  ordinances  of  the 
court.  The  decree  of  the  court  is  secaret,  and 
yon  must  abide  by  it.  See,  there  is  the  dead 
body  of  your  victim  ;  you  must  place  your  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  swear  your  innocence.  If 
the  blood  still  remains  stagnant,  you  are  inno- 
cent; if  it  flows  at  your  touch,  you  are  a 
perjured  traitor,  and  must  die  the  death." 

With  a  smile  of  contempt,  Lord  Leicester  ad- 
vanced towards  the  body,  and  raised  his  hand 
aloft. 

<*  As  I  stand  here,"  he  said,  <*  a  living  man, 
before  Heaven,  I  am  innocent  of  this  man's 
blood  !"* 

After  this,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  chest 
of  Sir  Philip. 

In  an  instant  the  blood  ran  forth  in  a  bright 
red  stream.  • 

Leicester  started  back  in  amazement,  while  a 
cry  of  horror  arose  from  those  around. 

"  It  is  false  I  it  is  jugglery  I  I  am  innocent  1" 
he  cried. 

"  Liar  1  perjured  traitor  I"  cried  a  voice,  and 
the  supposed  victim  sprang  from  his  couch. 
"Here  I  stand,  alive,  recovered  from  your 
treacherous  wound,  to  denounce  you  as  my  in- 

*  Bee  Ooloaxed  FUte, "  Trial  by  Ordeal,"  Given  Away 
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tended  usaaiin.    In  rain  yon  itriye  to  shield 

?E>nr8elf  by  pointing  to  another  m  my  foe. 
oar  faoe  I  saw— your  face  I  remember.  It 
was  yon,  and  yon  alone^  who  stmok  the  trea- 
cherous blow,*' 

For  an  instant,  Leioeiter  was  so  staggered 
and  bewildered  as  to  be  qnite  nnable  to  speak. 

Then,  at  length,  he  reoorered  his  presenoe  of 
mind. 

*'  What  means  this  mnmmery— *thii  mockery 
of  jostioe?"  he  cried.  «*You,  who  have  con- 
stitnted  yooxselyes  my  judges,  most  haye  been 
fully  aware  that  this  man  was  alive.  Why, 
then,  this  simulated  death— this  ordeal  of  toneh 
npon  a  living  man  V 

<'It  was  desired  to  see  how  far  your  treacheiy 
and  deceit  would  go^"  zetumed  the  judge.  «  As 
to  your  ffuilt^  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  remains 
but  to  giTe  the  sentence  npon  you  for  ih»  crime 
of  whose  author  we  hare  been  long  well 
aware." 

Lord  Leicester  folded  his  arms,  and  sternly 
eyed  his  judges. 

'<  And,  pray,"  he  said,  *<  as,  by  this'man's  very 

fresence,  I  am  acquitted  of  murder,  of  what  am 
accused,  and  for  what  am  I  to  be  con- 
demned V* 

"  Attempted  murder,  and  a  long  list  of  trea- 
sonable acts  towards  the  Commonwealth,"  re- 
plied the  judge.  "You  have  plotted  against 
Cromwell ;  you  are  even  now  engaged,  together 
with  other  traitors,  in  a  conspiracy  to  place 
upon  the  throne  one  of  the  proscribed  Stuarts. 
Why  need  we  seek  farther,  gentlemen?"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  other  judges.  <<  What  say 
you— ^is  the  prisoner  guilty  of  such  a  crime  as 
warrants  us  in  sentencing  him  to  death  f " 

It  needed  but  little  reflection  on  their  parts  to 
determine  this. 

The  attempted  murder  of  Sir  Philip  Danvers 
was  among  ttie  least  of  his  crimes. 

They  knew  well  his  history  from  the  com- 
mencement^ and  could  array  against  him  such  a 
catalogue  of  misdeeds  as  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  convicted  twenty  men,  had  they 
belonged  to  the  first  famiUes  in  the  kingdom. 

So,  after  a  few  moments'  deliberation,  they 
gave  in  their  voices  for  the  verdict— 

"Guilty,  and  to  suffer  death  on  the  scaf- 
fold !" 

There  were  none  there  to  pity  him. 

His  handsome  face,  his  noble  bearing,  were 
lost  on  those  who  knew  him  to  be  the  villain  and 
traitor  he  was. 

He  made  no  reply  to  the  sentence,  but  simply 
bowed  and  passed  out. 

He  knew  well  tiiat  the  judges  would  prove 
m^orable,  and  his  only  hope  now  was  that 
Lady  Grace,  seeing  how  desperate  was  his 
positioq,  might  endeavour  to  provide  some  des- 
perate means  for  aiding  him. 

So  away  he  was  led  towards  his  gloomy  abode 
once  more,  and  the  door  closed  on  him— a 
doomed  man. 

He  felt  that  this  time,  truly,  he  was  lost  be- 
yond power  of  redemption. 


CHAPTBB  XIV. 

LADT  OIUOB'8  OONSPIIUOY— THX  WATOHBBB— 
THB  NIGHT  RIDB  —  THE  VOIOBS  OF  THB 
NIGHT  — ••who  gobs  THBRB  ?"— OOLONBL 
IBBTON  AND  THB  FAIB  ENCHANTBBSB— THE 
DEATH-BELL— THB  EXPIATION. 

Ladt  Gbacb  Lbicbstbb  was  a  woman  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  incapable  of  entertaining 
any  pure  and  refined  love  for  any  one. 

She  was,  however,  under  the  influence  of  a 
passion  for  her  husband  which  took  the  place  of 
a  more  holy  feeling. 

He  had  been  torn  from  her,  as  it  were,  in  the 
honeymoon. 

8he*had>ut  just  tasted  the'sweets  of  married 
life  when  he  was  hurried  away  to  meet  a  horrid 
doom. 

She  determined,  therefore,  to  save  him. 

In  her  own  garb  she  knew  it  was  unsafe  to 
move  away. 

She  guessed  there  would  be  watchers. 

She  was  right. 

From  the  moment  when  Lord  Leicester  had 
been  seized  and  carried  away  on  the  chsorge  of 
murder,  several  men  had  kept  a  strict  surveil- 
lance  over  the  premises. 

These  were  some  of  Ben  Firebraoe's  troops. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Lord 
Leicester's  wife,  they  were  resolved  not  to  lose 
sight  of  her,  and  day  and  hight  they  kept  on 
guard. 

The  plan  which  she  proposed  to  herself  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  Alicia  had 
upon  a  former  oooasion  saved  him  from  the 
Tower. 

Lady  Grace,  however,  resolved  to  dress  her- 
self in  male  attire,  obtain  admission  to  his  cell, 
and  then  change  clothes  that  he  might  escape 
inhere. 

For  her  own  safety  afterwards  she  trusted  to 
her  own  beguilements. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day,  therefore,  when 
the  news  of  his  condemnation  reached  her,  she 
prepared  to  put  her  plan  in  execution. 

She  had  expected  nis  conviction. 

In  her  own  mind  his  guilt  was  well  known, 
and  the  power  of  his  enemies  too  was  fully 
appreciated. 

Laying  aside  her  female  habiliments,  she 
dressed  herself  in  a  hunting  dress  belonging  to 
her  husband. 

She  looked  gloriously  beautiful  in  this. 

The  tight-fitting  tunic  displayed  to  advantage 
her  beantif  ally  moulded  bust,  while  the  tight 
buckskin  breeches  allowed  to  be  seen  freely  the 
full  shape  of  her  large  and  superb  Umbs, 

She  looked  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  demon, 
and  her  domestics,  as  she  marched  boldly  into 
her  room  with  her  daring  dress,  cod  Id  not  help 
admiring  her. 

A  horse  was  saddled  for  her  at  the  door,  and 
into  the  saddle  she  mounted,  regardless  of  the 
watchers  who  surrounded  the  place. 

*' Remember,  Howard,"  she  whispered  to  the 
steward,  "  let  no  one  know  that  I  have  quitted 
home.  Let  all  who  ask  imagine  that  I  remain 
here  in  seclusion  while  my  husband*8  fate  is 
undecided." 

Lovely  she  looked  thus  seated  on  her  horse. 
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tbe  saddle  pressiog  out  her  ronnded  limbs,  and 
difplaying  fully  tbeir  ]»eaatiflil  contour,  her 
lithe  form  bending  gracefnlly  over  the  animal's 
nedr,  ber  dnatfriDg  riagleti  giiattaiBg  health 
Uie  plnmed  hat. 

*'  Voor  ordem  ahall  be  attended  to,  my  lady/' 
aaawer^d  the  ttewaid.  **  By  h>i%  V  be  added, 
as  she  rode  o£E ;  ^  tbefe's  many  a  mtm  woald 
barter^his  eoul  for  such  a  beanty  aa  she  i^  without 
cariog  a  bit  about  her  devilry •'^ 
Truly  it  was  so. 

And  on  this  terrible  beauty  Lady  Graoe  de- 
pended  in  her  adventare. 
She  rode  away  fearlessly  as  I  have  said. 
Only  one  of  the  watchers  followed  her. 
In  the  dull  gloom  of  the  gathering  sight  i^ 
was  impossible  for  them  to  distingoish  the  fact 
that  the  rider  was  a  woman. 

They  imagined  her  to  be  merely  some  mea- 
senger  from  the  castla,  sent  to  London  to  aaeer- 
tain  the  fate  of  her  haaband. 
Tet  it  was  thought  safe  to  follow  her. 
She  had  not  gone  rery  far,  that  is  to  say,  she 
had  reached  within  fire  miles  of  London,  when 
she  became  oonseious,  by  tbe  light  of  firea ,  and 
the  ham  of  yoioes,  aad  the  roll  ^  wheels,  of  the 
Tieimiy  ol  a  lacge  nnmber  of  people. 

The  fact  was  suddenly  confirmed,  when, 
turning  a  sudden  curve  in  the  road,  she  beheld 
a  row  of  white  tents,  the  gleam  of  watch-fires, 
and  the  forms  of  spmbre  troopers,  Rome  sitting 
on  the  ground,  some  movirg  hither  and  thither, 
with  food  and  other  things,  and  some  standing 
solemnly  looking  on. 
She  halted  at  once. 

<*  What  can  this  mean  P"  tfaonght  she.  "Are 
these  Royalist  troops,  and  is  London  be- 
leaguered ?  At  any  rate,  I  will  turn  back,  and 
avoid,  if  possible,  all  queittioning.  Among  such 
an  array  as  this,  I  know  not  what  my  fate 
may  be," 

With  this  she  tttttted  her  horse's  head,  and 
was  about  to  retire  and  ileek  another  route, 
when  a  man  apiang  forward,  and  placed  his 
hand  on  her  bridle. 

"  What  means  this,  fellow  r  she  {said,  in^tt 
grufE  a  voice  as  isbe  could  assume. 
Tbe  man  laughed. 

••  Fellow !  forsooth,"  be  cried.  "  I  am  one  of 
the  troopers  of  our  great  and  glorious  Com- 
monwealth, which  allows  not  fellows  in  the 
garb  of  hishwayman  to  career,  untouched  and 
unharmed,  along  the  public  road." 

'*Take  your  hand  from  my  bridle,  and  lead 
me  to  one  of  your  officers,"  said  Lady  Grace,  in 
a  tone  of  angry  authority,  <'  unless  you  want  a 
bullet  through  your  bead." 

She  drew  a  pistol  from  her  belt  as  she 
■poke. 

The  man  was  no  coward,  but  the  flash  of 
anger  which  darted  from  the  eyes  of  Lady  Qrace 
left  no  room  for  doubting  her  intentions,  and 
her  determination  to  fulfil  thenu 
He  therefore  let  go  her  bridle. 
By  this  time  several  troopers  had  gathered 
round  her. 
There  was  no  room  now  or  hope  of  escape. 
So  she  resolved  to  make   the  best  of   her 
situation. 

"Where  am  I?"  she  asked,  "and  in  whose 
hands  may  I  consider  myself  to  have  fallen  ?" 


"  Ton  are  in  Colonel  Ireton's  camp,*'  said  the 
man  who  had  seieed  her  bridle. 

*'  In  Colonel  Ireton's  oaap !  And  why  is  he 
hen  ?  Is  London  in  a  state  of  siege  f '*  asked 
Lady  Grace. 

»*  U  ia  not ;  we  are  here  in  preparation  for  an 
expedition  to  Ireland.  Bat,  oome,  we  waste 
time ;  teH  me  the  paaswotd,  and  we  will  let 
you  go." 

«<Itis  abaard  toadc  me,"  replied  Lady  Lei- 
cester, indignantly.  "How  can  I,  a  simple 
eovntiy  gentleman,  pretend  to  know  yonr  pass- 
word?' 

*'  Well,  wdl,  follow  me,"  said  the  man,  "and 
I  will  lead  you,  as  you  desire,  to  our  officers." 

Lady  Qraoe  would  wlliingly  have  made  an 
effort  to  dasih  through  the  opposing  linea. 

^t  H  was  of  no  avail. 

The  men  were  armed,  and  impatienfly,  more- 
over,  awaiting  her  departure.  In  order  t^at  they 
might  return  to  their  meal. 

"  Lead  on,*'  she  said,  "  and  be  qnick,  for  I  am 
in  haste." 

In  a  very  few  moments  she  had  been  con- 
ducted through  the  watchfires  of  hex  eneivies 
towards  a  large  hut,  within  which  nnmerons 
gentlemen  were  assembled. 

Here  she  dismonoted,  and  giving  her  horse 
into  the  charge  of  one  of  the  troopers,  entered 
with  the  man  who  had  first  stopped  her  pro- 
gress. 

<*  What  have  we  here,"  cried  a  man  with  iron 
grey  locks,  as  his  keen  eyes  fell  searchingly  npon 
the  new-comer. 

"  A  prisoner.  Colonel  Ireton." 

"  Who  are  yoa,  young  sir  ?**  asked  the  colonel, 
"  and  how  is  it  that  you  are  brought  thus  to 
meP" 

*' '  Sir,'  murmured  one  of  the  young  officers  to  a 
eompanion,  "'sir,'  says  our  colonel ;  Td  wager  a 
year*8  pay  that  that  bust  and  those  splendid 
Httbs  belong  to  none  other  but  a  woman." 

"Ton  are  right,"  said  the  one  addressed; 
"  but  hark,  she  speaks." 

"  I  was  riding  peaoefully  towards  Loadoa, 
Colonel  Ireton,"  responded  Lady  Graol^  in  as 
masculine  a  voice  as  she  could  assnase,  "when 
I  reached  your  camp.  The  password  was  de- 
manded of  me,  and  I  could  not  give  it.  How 
should  I  know  it?  I  knew  not  even  that  I 
ought  to  expect  to  find  tented  asea  so  near 
London  as  if  it  were  in  a  state  <^  siege." 

"  True— true,  we  have  been  suddenly  ordered 
to  Ireland,  and  have  assembled  here  in  pre- 
paration for  to-morrow  ;  bat  whither  go  yon  f* 

"  To  visit  a  friend  in  London." 

"May  I  ask  his  name?" 

Lady  .Grace  gave  a  quMk  glance  round  the 
tent. 

"  Colonel  Ireton,"  she  said,  "may  I  crave  a 
short  conference  in  private." 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  colonel,  turning  to 
his  officers,  "will  you  leave  me  for  a  few 
moments." 

"  She's  going',to  try  and  get  over  him  by  her 
enchantments,"*  said  the  same  young  officer  who 
had  before  spoken,  "  has  she  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  man." 

As  soon  as  all  had  quitted  the  place,  except 
herself  and  Colonel  Ireton,  Lady  Grace  ap- 
proached the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and  drew  tne 
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CEDTM  to  in  order  to  preyent  vny  obeerration 
from  without. 

Then  takiog  off  her  plnmed  hat  she  saff^red 
her  magnificent  curls  to  lall  over  her  sboQldera, 
and  advancing  to  Ireton,  she  knelt  on  one  knee 
before  him,  layiDg— 

**  Colonel^  I  have  a  confession  to  vake." 

**A  woman  1"  exclaimed  tbe  colonel,  staiting 
back  in  amasement. 

"  Tea,  indeed  a  woman,  and  a  mosb  nnfertn- 
nate  one,"  said  Lady  Grace,  still  remainiflg  on 

hfiF  k  n^fifl 

"  In  what  can  /  assist  yon,*'  said  tbe  sUm 
old  soldier,  taking  her  band,  and  raising  her 
from  her  hamble  postare. 

"  Ck>lonei  Ireton,"  she  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "I  am  that  nnhappy  woman,  Lady 
Leicester." 

"What  1  the  wife  of  the  condemned  traitor t" 
exclaimed  the  colonel. 

*«  Aye,  his  wife—his  wretobed  wile,"  sobbed 
Lady  Grace ;  "married  te  Ma  bat  aaef  sbevt 
month." 

"And  in 'what  can  I  assist  yon?"  said  the 
colooel.  "  His  doom  la  sea]e<l— he  mmtt  die  I 
Ooovicted  upon  sure  and  undeniable  evidence, 
he  has  but  twelve  hours  to  live,  and  no  one 
oonld  by  any  reasoning  indnce  Cromwell  to 
reverse  the  sentence." 

"  I  know  it— alQS  1  I  know  it,*'  said  Lady 
Grace,  still  in  tears ;  "  bat  there  is  stitl  a  ftrvoar 
which  your  can  grant." 

"  Naaoe  it,  then,"  said  the  oatonol.  "  and  tf  I 
etm  grant  it»  I  wUi." 

"  It  ia  an  orier  to  see  hian^to  m9  hlia  eiwe 
more,  and  bid  him  adlen." 

Tbe  sters  Purilam  sat  down  Ut  his  wilting 
table. 

His  heart  was  moved. 

Strictly  just  as  he  was,  he  saw  myieaaon  why 
be  ahonld  deny  such  a  simple  re^aest. 

Little  did  he  know  the  character  of  tiM  one 
ha  waa  ihiding,  or  he  would  have  glren  her  a 
pass  to  a  pr&on  for  herself  rather  than  have 
assisted  hev  to  see  the  asaaaaia  who  was  passing 
aw^y  hia  1«M  homs  ia  the  glooaiy  Tower. 

*<  i  wili  give  yea  the  pass  yoo  reqaire^"  he 
said. 

He  wrote  qoiekly  on  two  pieces  of  papar. 

These  he  handed  to  her. 

"Hece,"  he  said,  *<id  an  order  to  see  year 
hnabaad,  and  here  ia  a  f  pee  psas.  Pat  up  yonr 
hair  again  under  yoor  cap.  Yon  ore  safer  here 
as  a  man  than  as  a  woman." 

Lady  Grace  hastily  thrast  the  order  into  her 
bosom,  and  then,  in  accordaaee  with  the 
ooloaal's  advice,  once  BK>re  oonoealed  her  lovely 
hair. 

Then  she  raised  the  old  soldier's  hand  to  her 
lips,  and  passed  out. 

The  stem  commander  of  the  Puritans  gased 
in  wonder  and  admiration  after  her  as  riie  passed 
out, 

"A  beantiftil  creature,"  he  cried,  "  a  beautiful 
creature.  A  pity,  truly,  that  she  is  allied  to 
such  a  villain.^' 

Then,  when  he  had  called  together  his  ofBoers 
once  mare,  they  began  to  disenss  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  beauttful  vision  passed  away 
froBi  hia  mind. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Grace  proceeded  from  the 
tent,  mounted  her  horse,  and  by  mOiil*  of  the 


pasa  granted  her  by  Colonel  Ireton,  passed 
rapidly  through  the  boeU)  of  armed  men. 

She  had  jast  emerged  from  the  glow  of  tbe 
watch-fires,  and  considered  herself  safe,  when 
there  was  a  rush  towardct  her ;  two  horsemen 
rode  up  to  her  side,  and  ere  she  could  utter  a 
sound,  she  was  gagged  and  helplefs. 

"A  prize — a  prize  easily  won  1"  cried  one  cf 
the  maianders,  as  be  bound  her  arms.  "  This 
young  gallant  has,  no  doubt,  a  mine  of  wealth 
with  him." 

6o  saying,  they  seiaed  her  bridle  and  galloped 
away  acron  a  dark  heath  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  tbe  Puritan  camp. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LIST  HOUBS  OF  A  TBAITOB  —  THK 
SCAFFOLD— THB  BEADING  OF  THB  6BKTSNGE 
—THE  HEADdHAN— THE  DREAD  BEGOQ- 
KITION— THE  END  OF  ALL. 

Meanwhile  we  must  return  to  Lord  Leioeater 
and  the  Tower. 

In  perfect  igcoraace  of  tlie  propoeed  efforts  of 
bfo  wife  to  save  him,  thongh  expecting  some- 
thing from  her  energetic  obaract«r,  he  remained 
silent  and  morose  in  his  cell. 

Some  uncertain  hints  of  pardon  had  been  held 
out  to  him  on  condition  of  betraying  hia  associ- 
ates. 

But  for  two  reasons  he  declined  so  to  aet. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  somewhat  of  his 
pride  left  in  him. 

In  the  seeond  place,  he  had  im>  seal  latth  ia 
the  offers  made. 

So  the  time  paosed*. 

A  qpUk  death  was  to  follow  his  quick  trial. 

In  tl>e  0Eay  of  the  following  morning  he  was 
to  die. 

Hastily— eagetly— all  that  night  the  worimen 
worked  upon  the  scaffold. 

Bang  I  bang  I  bang  !  went  tbe  heavy  wooden 
mallets  upon  the  great  beams  ;  knock  I  knock  1 
knock  1— clank  1  dank  1  clank  I  went  the.ham- 
mers  on  the  big  bolt-heads. 

Men  and  women  in  their  beds  near  shuddered 
as  they  beard  the  sound. 

They  had  seen  on  that  Tower  Hill  so  many 
executions  that  they  felt  surfeited  and  sickened 
with  the  sight  of  blood. 

At  leogth  the  morning  oame— grey,  oold, 
with  drizzly  rain. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  crowd  of  people 
assembled— a  vast  crowd,  whose  eager,  up- 
turned faces  seemed  like  one  white  mass,  and 
whoee  eyes  eagerly  drank  in  the  horrid  pre- 
limlnariea  of  the  terrible  soene  about  to  be 
enacted. 

"  There's  old  Hadrick,  the  assistant,*' cried  one 
ef^he  crowd. 

«6ee  how  be  feels  tbe  edge  of  the  axe,^ 
shouted  another. 

**  He  11  feel  it  somewhere  else  some  darf ,** 

«  Where's  the  execattonelr? " 

«  Why  doesn't  the  bell  begin  tolMng  f  " 

"  Hark  1  there  it  is.    Hash  I*' 

Such  were  the  cries  which  resouaded  through 
the  open  space  until  the  solemn  tolling  of  a  bell 
was  heard,  and  then  all  was  hushed. 

Soon  after  this  another  thrill  and  moimnr 
passed  through  the  crowd. 
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The  gate  of  the  Tower  was  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  the  victim— the  principal  actor  in  the 
morning's  fearful  drama,  wag  about  to  come 
^orth.  ,  «    .. 

First  came  a  body  of  horse,  then  two  Puritan 
preachers  chanting  hymns,  then  Lord  Leicester, 
dresssd  in  black,  looking  very  pale,  but  stem 
and  determined.  ^  .    -^,    ^ 

After  him  marched  the  headsman,  in  black 
also,  and  masked. 

Then  again  there  was  a  hush,  and  amid  a 
silence  only  broken  by  the  chanting  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  the  melancholy  cavalcade 
neared  the  scaffold. 

Leicester  ascended  with  *  a  firm  step  the 
ladder  by  which  he  had  to  mount  to  the  place  of 
his  atonement. 

One  glance^a  long,  searching  glance,  he 
gave,  and  then  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  floor. 

That   one   glance  had   been  given  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  Lady  Grace 
was  among  those  doaely-paoked  thousands. 
But  no  familiar  face  met  his  eyes. 
Not  till  he  turned  towards  the  man  to  whom 
was  assigxied  the  dread  office  of  headsman. 

Then  there  was  a  recognition  which  startled 
him,  and  almost  caused  him  to  lose  his  presence 
of  mind. 

The  headsman  slightly  moved  his  mask,  and 
Leicester  knew  the  features  at  once. 
They  were  those  of  Simon  Lawless  1 
«  Once  again  we  meet,*'  said  Simon,  solemnly ; 
«  for  the  last  time  P' 

*<Yes,"  said  Iieiceeter  ;  <*you  have  triumphed. 
Prepare,  now,  quickly,  for  such  a  soene  as  this 
had  best  be  quickly  over." 
**  Kneel,  I  am  ready,"  said  Simon  Lawless. 
"  I  mUl  kneel,"  replied  Leicester ;  "  and  as 
my  king  said  before  me, '  when  I  spread  out  my 
hands,  strike  T  Remember,  let  no  old  animosity 
tempt  you  to  lengthen  the  fulfilment  of  your 
terrible  office,  but  strike  strongly  andfwith  a 
will." 

"  My  vengeance  is  past,"  said  Simon  Lawless. 
"I  am  now  but  the  fulfiller  of  the  law's  be- 
hests." 
Leicester  said  no  more. 
Seeing  that  he  had  done  with  speech  for  this 
world,  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  who  was 
standing  at  the  summit  of  the  ladder,  took  out 
the  parchment  on  which  was  written  the 
sentence  of  the  judges,  and  read  it  in  a  loud 
and  formal  voice. 

Leicester  listened  in'  silence,  gazing,  mean- 
while, down  upon  the  ground. 

Then,  when  the  governor  had  finished,  he 
muttered  a  few  words,  then  bowed  to  those 
around  him,  and  to  the  eager  crowd,  hushed 
now  in  deadly  expectancy,  and  then  knelt. 

In  another  instant  he  knelt  at  the  block,  and 
Simon  Lawless  raised  aloft  his  gleaming  axe. 

The  blow  was  then  swiftly  given,  and  Lord 
Leicester,  the  traitor,  ceased  to  exist. 

The  crowd  burst  into  a  roar  and  a  groan,  the 
bleeding  head  was  held  ^alof t,  and  then  the 
coijin  received  the  victim.  ^ 

Then  the  procession  reformed,  and  took  its 
way  with  a  solemn   tramp— tramp  into  the 
prison,  and  the  crowd,  without  saying  anything 
to  each  other,  dispersed. 
So  died  one  of  the  traitors  of  our  story — ^a 


death  too  honourable  by  far  for  one  who  had 
lived  such  a  life. 
And,  meanwhile,  what  of  his  wife  7 
Borne  away  swiftly,  helpless  across  the  dark 
moor,  by  men  who  looked  upon  her  as  a  young 
cavalier  worth  the  plucking,  she  found  herself 
at  length  stopping  before  a  strange-looking 
doorway,  which  seemed  situated,  as  it  were,  in 
the  side  of  a  high  mound  of  earth. 

Here  the  men  knocked  loudly,  and  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner. 

In  a  few  moments  the  doorway  was  opened  by 
a  tall,  dark-featured  man. 

"Hal  hal"  he  cried,  "  a  prise  I  see,  and  a 
good  one." 

<<  Truly,  a  good  one,"  replied  one  of  the  high- 
way robbers ;  '*  but  come,  stand  aside ;  let  us 
ride  in,  and  be  careful,  David,  that  the  gate  is 
well  closed." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  they  led  Lady  Grace 
into  a  subterranean  passage,  which  sloped 
downwards  somewhat  steeply. 
She  knew  not  where  she  was. 
Gould  she  have  recognised  it,  she  would 
have  known  it  as  that  place— that  subterranean 
stable  which  we  described  in  a  very  early 
number  of  our  story. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  passage  they  alighted 
from  their  horses,  and  having  assisted  her  to  do 
likewise,  led  her  into  a  large  underground  room 
where  a  man  was  seated  alone. 

He  vras  a  young  man,  not  yet  thirty,  with 
dark  curling  hair,  regular  features,  and  a  broad, 
manly  figure— a  man  who,  despite  the  fierce 
expression  too  evident  upon  hu  features,  was 
one  whom  women  would  admire. 
He  glanced  round  haatily  as  the  men  entered. 
<<What  have  we  here?"  he   asked,  with  a 
peculiar  smile. 
"  A  prisoner." 

"  Good,"  replied  he,  **  leave  him  here,  and  I 
will  question  him." 

The  men  were  well  disciplined,  and  obeyed  on 
the  instant. 

When  the  door  was  closed,  the  stranger  Ut  an 
extra  lamp»  and  surveyed  Lady  Grace,  who, 
gagged  and  bound  as  she  was,  could  not  speak, 
but  stood  up  proudly  before  him. 

As  he  ga»Ba  another  strange  smile  overspread 
his  lips,  and  he  advanced  towards  her. 

*■  First,"  he  said,  "  I  will  takeaway  your  arms, 
and  render  you  incapable  of  doing  harm,  and 
then  I  will  remove  the  gag  from  your  mouth, 
and  you  can  question  me." 

He  took  Lady  Grace  by  her  little  hand,  and 
led  her  to  a  seat. 

Then  he  took  ftom  her  her  sword,  then  her 
pistols,  and  then  placed  his  hand  in  the  breast 
of  her  coat  to  relieve  her  also  of  the  keen 
dagger,  whose  handle  he  could  just  catch  sight  of. 
As  he  did  so  his  hand  came  in  contact  with 
the  warm  bosom  now  fluttering  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea. 

"  I  thought  BO,"  he  said,  aloud,  "  a  woman  in 
disguise.  Now,  my  pretty  one,  to  remove  your 
hat.  Ah  1  what  glossy  curls  1  Now  to  release 
your  arms,  and  now  the  gag  is  gone.  Speak !" 
All  this  was  done  with  a  celenty  and  a  dazing 
impudence  which  astounded  her. 

**  Who  are  you,  sir  7"  she  cried,  in  an  indignant 
voioe,  as  she  reoloaed  the  brcavt  of  her  doublet. 
The  stranger  bowed. 


irOTZOB.-WITH  KtyMBER  88  WAS  GinCN  AWAT  ANOTBIER  BBAUTIFVX* 
OOLOTJBBD  PIOTUBH.   Otiwn  will  follow  in  s  tow  vaska 
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<*  Madam,  may  I  not  also  ask  tb«  favour  of 
tfour  name  f"  he  said. 

**  I,  aa  a  ladj,  have  put  tlie  first  qnestioDy'^and 
claim,  therefore,  the  nrst  ausver/'  she  said. 
The  Uolcnown  smiled. 

*'You  have  conquered  there,"  he  said.  *'I 
will  tell  yon.  I  am  Henry  Archer,  a  captain  in 
his  Majesty,  Charles  II. 's,  light  horse.  J  am  now 
a  proscribed  outlaw,  yet  even  proscribed  as  I 
am,  I  am  endeavouring  to  aid  his  majesty  by 
raising  men  and  money  for  his  service.'* 

"Which  you  dp  by  burrowing  beneath  fhe 
earth  like  a  rabbit,  and  by  stopping  peacefal 
travellers  on  the  highway." 

These  words  were  paid  in  a  tone  of  the  ntv^sit 
contempt. 

**  Yee,"  said  Henry  Arch«r  ;  '-'both  these p]aB9 
are  necessary.  In  the  ^^et  place,  if  I  lived  any- 
where except  underground,  I  /should  be  tjuken, 
and  my  head /^t  off;  in  the  second  place,  if  I 
didn*t  rob  travellers  where  should^  1  get  my 
money  ?'* 

"You  certainly  spe^k  coolly  «a4  99AB.- 
servedly." 

"  I  do.  Of  what  UM  ia  it  to  proyaricate,  or 
to  evade  the  truth  1  f.  migjc^ib  acquire  of  yon 
why  yoUf  a  woman,  are  goiug  about  {n  the  di^? 
guise  of  a  roan?'' 

"  I  have  a  worthy  motir^/'  Mid  Lady  Grace. 
"  What  I  seek  is  the  safety  gi  my  husband.'* 
*'  Is  he  in  danger,  then  f* 
"  He  is.  To-morro7  morning  he  Is  condemned 
to  die  I"  ^ 

"  His  name/'  askej  Q^nry  Archer,  eagerly. 
"LordLeiceil^/' 
The  stranger  ti^iei  in  surprise. 
"  Lord  Leicester  1  {  knojf  nim  well,"  he  saiif. 
"  His  case  is  hopelesa." 

"  You  know  not  that."  said  Lady  GracQ.    f*  1 
have  a  scheme  to  save  nim." 
"In  what  way  7" 

Lady    Grace    gUi^ced    donbtinglj    §1    ^ 
speaker. 
"  Why  should  I  tell  you,  a  straoMr  f 
"  Because  I  am  a  friend  to  Kin|  CbaiiBf  If., 
and  so  waa  ^~ because  I  ^m  u  outTasr^  so  was  be 
—because  I  am  ready,  thj^efejre,  to  ^asist  him." 
'<You  will  assist  me  ?v 
"I  promise  it,  though  tij^ye  is  short.*' 
"And  your  reward,  what  shall  that  ba  f" 
He  bowed  gallantly,  ipd  oast  upon  her  a  look 
which   brought   the  bum}pj|   bl^shei   to   lier 
cheek 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  is  a  natter  which  we  can 
speak  of  anothejr  time.  But  quick—- tell  me, 
what  is  your  plan  V* 

Briefly,  Lady  Grace  ezplaip^d  her  scheme  for 
rescuing  Lord  Leicester. 

"A  good  scheme —a  very  good  scheme,"  said 
Harry  Archer,  "  but  one  which  could  be  better 
accomplished  by  a  man  than  by  a  woman.    You 
remain  here  ;  I  will  so  to  the  Tower.    Give  me 
the  pas8,  and  all  will  be  right." 
"  And  you  will  try  and  save  him  ?'* 
"Yes,  yes  ;  you  may  depend  on  that.'* 
"Then  here,"  said  Lady  Grace,  "here  is  the 
pass.    If  you  succeed  in  saving  my  husband, 
bring  him  hither,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
his  endeavouring  to  prove  his  gratitude  to  you 
in  all  things." 
The  stranger  took  her  hand. 


"  And  you,  too,*'  be  said,  "  you,  too,  will  be 
grateful V 

**  Yes  ;  for  ever.*' 

"  Then  let  me,  as  an  earnest  of  yourgxf^itude, 
have  one  kips  from  those  rich,  red,  ruby  lips  of 
yours,  that  would  turn  the  head  of  a  saint,** 

Lady  Grace  sprang  back. 

"  Yon  cannot  be  my  husband's  friend,"  she 
said,  "  to  speak  thus." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am,"  he  cried,  advancing  quickly 
and  flingigg  his  arms  around  her  ;  "  but  a  man 
must  be  something  superhuman  if  he  could 
withstand  the  temptation  which  those  two 
budding  cherries  olEe^." 

As  he  epokc  he  rjii^ed  a  perfect  shower  of 
kisses  upon  her  lips,  and  held  her  closely  to 
him,  10  that  her  heaving  bosom  panted  ag^nst 
his. 

.*'  By  heayev  1"  thought  he,  "  if  Lord  Leicester 
escapes,  this  woman  shall  be  mine." 

8hc  was  red  with  anger  and  with  the  struggle 
she  had  had  to  endeavour  to  avoid  him. 

"You  behave  like  a  savage,  sir,"  she  cried. 
^Yq»  take  advantage  of  my  helpless  con- 
diUon." 

"ijo,  the^  I  4o  not,"  he  said  ;  "  I  only  offer 
op  a  tfibujl(9  to  vour  beauty.*' 

"  A  proper  tribute  to  those  poor  looks  which 
I  possess,**  said  sjbye,  "  would  be  to  hasten  to  my 
husband.*' 

"That  I  wUh  Forgive  me.  Lady  Leicester. 
I  wiU  Ji#8t^  ^  oace." 

Then  )^  raisfe4  ^r  l^d  t9  W^  lips  and  kissed 
it  iiJppeotMly. 

^'Bmm:^;'  mid  he,  «fpB  must  allow  no 
o^e  here  t^  i^ap^  jofff  «$x.  You  must  keep 
9P  MnI  |c)i»raot.er  f  on  now  l^ear.  Everything  of 
tfia  Deft  {rill  te  f^H99,  and  «rhile  I  am  away  you 
gauet  if  ilioudi^  |p  be  soo^q  rich  young  heir,  for 
K^hom  I  Uve  departed  to  obtain  a  grand  ran- 
8pm.    )^  hat  ko,  th^itf,  Bictol  I*' 

Hsfdly  h^  he  fpokao  when  the  door  opened 
|Ad  admitted  one  of  ^  f^oys  who  had  aeiied 
pftdy  (9ir^^  on  the  high  r4^, 

^'9id  jf)ii  pall  me,  sir?'  he  itpked,  glancing 
cariopaly  at  Lady  Grfce,  who  had  hurriedly  re- 
lei  Ijier  diloidez^d  ^§if  §pd  averted  her 


"Y^.  This  ypn^g  aprigfaUy  gaUant,  whom 
yon  hkv§  l^rOMA^  ns,  has  no  money,"  returned 
Archie,  »  but  pe  hse  rich  friends." 

"  Th^  is  good.  Tliere  is  hope  of  a  good 
ransom. '' 

"  Yes,  that  ia  it ;  Md  I  am  going  even  now  to 
bis  father  to  demand  aome  money.  If  I  return 
not  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  kill  him  1" 

"Is  this  your  pretended  friendship?*'  mur- 
mure.d  Lady  Grace. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  return.*' 

"  You  might  be  delayed.*' 

"In  that  case  I  would  send.  Understand, 
Richard,  that  unless  I  return  or  send  to  you  in 
twenty-four  hours,  this  young  aristocrat  dies." 

"  It  sbaU  be  done,  sir,"  said  the  man,  in  a 
fierce  tone. 

"  Saddle  me  my  horse,  then,  and  await  me 
without  the  cave.    Leave  me." 

The  man  at  once  withdrew. 

"My  life  hangs  upon  a  thread,"  said  Lady 
Grace.  *'  I  thall  have  twofold  terror  now  until 
you  return." 

"  Never  fear ;  Harry  Archer  is  not  the  man  to 
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break  a  promiae.  i  wUl  be  with  yoa  by  noon 
to-morrow." 

In  another  moment  he  quitted  the  room,  and 
she  was  left  alone. 

Harry  Archer  had  strange,  thoughts  in  his 
Uiind  as  he  departed. 

He  meant  to  endeavour  to  effect  the  cacape 
of  Lord  Leicester. 

But  in  his  own  heart  he  hoped  he  would  fail 
in  the  attempt. 

He  was  in  a  strange  mood— in  fact,  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  promise,  and  yet  hoping 
that  fortune  would,  somehow  or  another, 
leave  to  him  the  disposal  of  the  exquisite  Lady 
Grace  Leicester. 

He  had  some  trouble  in  mailing  his  way 
towards  the  Tower, 

It  was  yerylate  when  he  started,  and  was 
compelled,  of  necessity,  to  disguise  himself, 
to  guard  against  those  who  were  ever  on  the 
look- out  for  him  and  his  eomrades. 

Kotwilhstanding,  however,  all  hisansietyto 
have,  as  I  ha\e  said,  the  disposal  of  Lady 
Leicester,  he  made  all  speed  when  once  he  had 
started,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  the  **  Qolden 
Fleece,"  which,  as  our  readers  have  seen  through- 
out our  story,  had  been  for  years  a  rendezvous 
for  Royalist  conspirators. 

Here  he  put  up  his  horse,  and  passing  up  into 
a  room — the  one  in  which  Simon  Lawless  had, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  met  Sir  Harry  Taneand 
Colonel  Ireton  before  the  attempted  execution 
of  the  armourer — sat  down  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  dawn. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

The  grey  twilight  which  precedes  the  golden 
day  soon  made  its  appe&rance,  and  as  soon  as 
this  h{td  passed  away  and  given  place  to  the 
brighter  sunlight,  the  street  became  filled  with 

gassengers  and  numerous  cayaliers  who,  perhaps, 
ad  never  before  ventured  into  the  strange 
locality,  strolled  down  the  street  and  sought 
refreshment  at  the  hostelry. 

They  were  eridently  there  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  execution. 

Now  was  Harry  Archer's  timo. 

Anxious  to  save  one  who  was  acknowledged 
to  be  as  big  a  rogue  as  himself,  yet  thinking  of 
the  beautiful  creature  whom  chance  had  thrown 
in  his  way,  and  whom  Leicester's  death  would 
leave  completely  at  his  mercy,  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  Tower. 

It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  force  his  way 
through  the  press.which  we  have  before  described 
as  very  dense  around  the  Tower. 

But  at  length  he  reached  the  gateway,  and 
rang  the  belU 

A  solemn-lookiog  trooper  appeared  in  answer 
to  the  summons. 

**  What  is  it,"  he  said,  'Hhat  you  desire  at  an 
hour  which  to-day  is  most  unseasonable  7" 

*'  To  see  the  condemned  prisoner." 

"Your  pass,  sir." 

"  It  is  a  good  one ;  it  is  from  Colonel  Ireton," 
said  Harry  Archer. 

As  he  spoke,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket. 

He  withdrew  it,  howerer,  with  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  fear. 


"  It  ia  gone,"  he  said  ;  "  by  Heaven  t  I  have 
lost  it  on  the  road." 

The  trooper  turned  and  glanced  at  him  in 
ieeming  mistrust. 

But  the  expression  of  his  features  qnicUy 
ohanged. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the 
heartfelt  surprise  and  annoyance  expressed  in 
Harry  Archer *s  face. 

"  Search  elsewhere,  comrade,"  he  said  ;  "jou 
have  more  pockets  than  one." 

His  advice  was  unnecessary,  for  Harry  Archer 
was,  even  as  he  spoke,  fumbliog  in  every  avail- 
able place  for  the  lost  paper. 

It  was  in  vain. 

Fate  had  decreed  that  Lord  Leicester  should 
not  be  saved,  and  their  last  effort  in  his  fayour 
was  stayed  by  the  very  one  who,  of  all  others, 
desired  to  secure  his  safety. 

It  was  in  the  struggle  with  Lady  Orace  for 
the  kiss  that  the  document  hspd  been  lost. 

"  Is  there  no  possibility  of  entering  without 
the  pass  7"  said  Archer. 

The  trooper  shook  his  head. 

"None,"  he  said,  "none;  my  orders  are  im- 
perative.   I  dare  not  permit  you." 

"  Would  the  governor  see  me?" 

"  Hemain  here,  and  I  will  ask." 

So  saying,  the  trooper  passed  into  the  Tower, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned. 

"  No,"  he  said,  *'  the  governor  cannot  see  you* 
Had  you  the  order,  he  would  willingly  have 
seen  you,  but  as  you  have  no  order,  and  as  the 
last  hour  of  the  condemned  so  rapidly  approaohes^ 
you  must  be  content  to  depart." 

Harry  Ardier  said  no  more,  but  turning 
away,  mingled  with  the  crowd,  whoso  upturned 
faces  were  all  eagerly  bent  upon  the  scaffold. 

He  saw  the  terrible  ending  of  Lord  Leicester's 
life,  and  then,  with  the  others,  he  passed  away 
towards  the  subterranean  cave  where  he  had 
left  Lady  Grace. 

"  At  least,"  he  thought,  "  if  I  have  not  saved 
him  I  have  something  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
fact  that  I  may  win  this  beautiful  being  to  be 
my  own," 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  PROPOSAL  FOR  SECURING  IlOflTAGBS  — 
THE  LBTTBR  OP  PARDON— THE  JOY  OP  THE 
LOVERS— THE  NIGHT  ATTACK— THE  TRAMP 
OP  PKBT  WITHOUT — "WHO  COMES?"  — 
HAROLD  FORDTCB  TO  THE  RESCUE  1 — "  ON, 
ON,  MY  APRENTICES  I  STRIKE  POR  JUS- 
TICE!" 

We  left  Ben  Firebracc  under  the  tender  care  of 
Lizzie  Woodhead,  just  when  the  assassin  of 
Blftckheat^  and  Peter  Qaelf  had  glanced  in 
upon  them,  and  shrunk  away,  like  the  villains 
they  were,  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  upon  the  [third  day  after  their  visit, 
when  the  Unknown  had  hinted  at  the  propriety 
of  detaining  him  as  a  hostage,  that  a  strange 
movement  took  place  near  the  houee. 

The  building,  in  one  room  of  which  Ben 
Firebrace  was  lying,  fdrmed,  with  six  others, 
one  side  of  a   large   quadrangle,  approached 
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throngh  paasages  and  archways  in  a  manner 
similar  to  Gray's  Inn  Square, 

From  these  archways,  npon  this  eyening, 
hurried  seyeral  armed  men,  who,  without  being 
seen  by  the  guard,  which  was  set  to  watch  Ben 
Firebrace,  stowed  themselves  away  in  dark 
comers,  where  none  could  see  them. 

For  some  half  an  hour  they  remained  at  their 
stations. 

Then,  just  as  the  hour  of  nine  tolled  out  from 
a  neighbouring  dock-tower,  there  entered  the 
square  a  tall  man,  wrapped  in  a  doak. 

This  was  the  Man  of  Mystery— the  secret 
assassin— the  armourer's  double. 

He  began  the  operations  of  the  night  by 
pacing  slowly  round  the  square,  and  whispering. 
as  he  passed  by  the  seyeral  pickets,  if  so  they 
may  be  termed. 

The  last  two  followed  him  to  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  spot  where  Ben  Firebrace  was 
confined,  and  when  within  two  or  three  yards 
he  halted,  while  the  two  men  crawled  on  hands 
and  knees  towards  the  two  sleepy  guardians 
who  watched  the  door,  , 

Meanwhile,  within  all  was  yery  still, 

Ben  Firebrace  was  seated  in  a  large  easy 
diair,  while  at  his  side  sat  Lizzie  Woodhead 
reading. 

Suddenly  was  heard  a  smothered  cry  for  help, 
then  the  scuffling  of  feet  and  the  rush  of  armed 
men, 

^  Ben  Firebrace,  weak  as  he  was,  staggered  to 
his  feet  and  seized  ^e  trusty  sword  which  hung 
aboye  the  wide  and  capacious  chimney  piece. 

Lizzie  stood  before  him  as  if  to  preyent  him 
from  running  into  danger,  her  little  gentle  form 
looking  strangdy  out  of  comparison  with  his 
tall  and  stalwart  frame. 

Hardly  had  they  assumed  this  position  when 
the  door  was  burst  yiolently  open,  and  seyeral 
armed  men  rushed  in. 

In  a  moment  both  saw  that  they  were  not 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

They  were  all  habited  in  long  doaks  and  wore 
bladL  masks. 

*<What  want  you  here?"  cried  Ben,  as  he 
flourished  his  long  sword. 

"We  come  to  arrest  you,'*  cried  the  foremost 
man. 

"  In  whose  name  f " 

''In  the  name  of  Charles  II.,  King  of  Eng* 
land,*'  replied  the  other. 

Bcoi  Firebrace  laughed  loudly. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I"  he  cried,  "  you  come  to  arrest  me 
in  the  name  of  a  phantom.  There  is  no  King 
Charles  II.,  and  let  us  hope  there  neyer  will  be. 
Are  ye  phantoms,  too  7  Come,  let  us  see  if 
there  be  any  flesh  and  blood  in  ye." 

"In  mercy  remember  your  wounds— you^^ 
weakness  1"  cried  Lizzie,  imploringly  ;  "  these 
men  would  murder  you." 

"  Stand  back,  young  woman,"  cried  the  man  ; 
**  your  interference  will  do  him  no  good.  We  do 
not  wish  to  harm  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
our  bonnden  duty  to  tiUce  him  safe  and  sound  to 
our  leader." 

*<Tou  suppose,  then^'*  said  Ben  Firebraccy 
putting  Lizzie  on  one  side,  "  you  suppose  that 


I  shall  yield  quietly  7  Come  on,  ye  murdering 
thieyes,  and  see  what  strength  there  is  yet  left 
in  the  arm  of  wounded  Ben  Firebrace  1" 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  rush  of  feet  once 
more,  and  the  inner  door  was  burst  .open  and 
three  troopers  sprang  into  the  room. 

With  them  came  about  four  or  fiye  appren- 
tices, and  at  the  head  of  all  was  Harold 
Foidyce. 

"  Hurrah  V  cried  our  gallant  young  hero. 
"  Ai>prentices  to  the  rescue  1  Strike  1  Strike 
for  justice  I  Ah,"  he  added,  with  fierce  joy, 
''yonder  doaked  figure  I  can  tell  in  spite  of  his 
disguise!    It  is  Quelf -the  traitor  1" 

While  his  friends  formed  a  barrier  round  Ben 
Firebrace,  which  effectually  preyented  his  being 
harmed  in  any  way,  Harold  Fordyce  singled  out 
his  old  foe  and  once  more  their  swords  met  at 
fierce  combat 

Grown  now  to  manhood,  and  haying  the  full 
play  of  neryes  and  muscles,  which  had  eyen 
in  boyhood  been  of  iron,  he  cared  not  now  for 
his  andent  adyersary,  and  awaited  his  onslaught 
with  eager  and  pleasurable  impatience. 

The  masked  men,  boweyer,  were  far  from 
being  of  the  same  minds. 

They  saw  that  their  plan  had  failed. 

Failed  signally. 

So  they  backed  towards  the  door,  which  one 
of  them  had  left  half  open. 

Their  progress,  howeyer,  was  yery  slow. 

The  troopers  and  the  apprentices  pressed  them 
so  hard  that  they  could  not  look  to  see  whither 
they  were  going,  and  they  became  jammed  up 
in  a  compact  mass  near  the  doorway. 

Qndf  and  Harold,  howeyer,  found  their  way 
out  together  into  the  open  space  before  the 
house. 

Here  they  began  and  continued  with  fierce 
ardour  to  lay  for  each  other's  liyes. 

The  only  light  shed  on  them  was  that  of  the 
dull  oil  lamp  which  swung  oyer  the  square,  and 
the  faint  stream  of  radiaooe  which  followed 
forth  firom  the  room  where  the  troopers  and  the 
masked  men  and  the  apprentices  were  still  en- 
gaged in  confused  conflict. 

They  had  enough  light,  howeyer,  to  see  the 
gleam  of  each  eye,  and  the  flash  of  their  bright 
swords. 

Both  fought  furiously. 

Tet  Harold  Fordyce,  as  of  old,  soon  began  to 
obtain  an  adyantage. 

Angry  at  old,  unreyenged  wrongs— deter- 
mined to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  the  yile 
assassin  who  had  so  often  been  his  enemy  and 
the  destroyer  of  his  hopes  and  plans  —he  fought 
with  coolness  and  resolute  firmness. 

Quelf,  on  the  other  hand,  fought  with  des- 
perate anger. 

Again  and  again  he  was  wounded  slightly  in 
the  arm  or  shoulder. 

Then,  as  a  more  desperate  lunge  than  before 
ran  him  through  the  shoulder,  he  raised  a  wild 
cry  of  pain. 

In  an  instant  a  dark  shadow  passed  between 
them. 
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Then  some  one  emerged  as  it  were  from  the 
shadows. 

It  was  a  gigantic  form. 

The  doable  of  Frank  Leslie,  the  armonrer. 

In  another  moment  Qaelf  had  fled  away  faint 
and  bleeding,  while  the  ponderous  sword  of  the 
Unknown  crossed  that  of  Harold. 

**At  length,  rash  and  impetuous  youth/'  cried 
the  stranger,  "  we  meet  on  equal  terms.  Ask 
Heayen  formerly,  for  you  will  receive  none 
from  me  1" 

**I  ask  for  none,*'  cried  Harold.  "I  laugh 
your  mercy  to  scorn.  Let  words  alone,  and  let 
your  actions  suit  your  boasts.*' 

As  their  weapons  crossed,  there  was  a  rush 
from  the  house,  and  the  wounded,  discomfited 
men  came  tumbling  out  in  disorder. 

"Gowardsl**  muttered  the  Unknown,  as  he 
parried  a  stroke  from  Harold's  rapid  sword ; 
*'  cowards  and  poltroons  1  Oh !  that  I  had  some 
right  brave  men  at  my  call.  I  could  show  you 
then  what  resolute  loyalty  can  effeot."  . 

** Loyalty r  ezdaimed  Harold;  "of  what 
avail  is  the  loyalty  of  a  knave  such  as  you  7" 

"  Knave  or  no  knave,"  exclaimed  the  Man  of 
Mystery,  in  furious  accents,  **  I  shall  stop  your 
tongue  tiiis  night  from  saying  so  again.'^ 

They  were  left  to  themselves  now,  for  the 
troopers  and  the  apprentices  were  either  pur- 
suing those  who  had  taken  to  their  heels  and  fled, 
or  seeking  in  dark  comers  for  those  who  had 
hidden  themselves  away  in  the  shadows. 

The  Unknown  was  a  far  different  antagonist 
to  what  Quelf  had  proved  himself. 

His  sword  was  as  long  and  as  heavy  as  that 
of  the  armourer,  and  he  fought  with  a  bravery 
equal  to  that  of  his  honest  and  straightforward 
counterpart. 

Harold  found  that  he  had  met  with  no  ordinary 
antagonist,  and  had  to  defend  himself  and  wait 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  inflicting  a  des- 
perate wound. 

"  Ah  I  how  liked  you  that,  my  young  friend  ?" 
cried  the  Unknown,  as  his  sword,  though  quickly 
pairied,  ran  through  the  flesh  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  and  tore  like  a  hot  iron  through  the 
shrinking  flesh. 

Harold  repressed  the  cry  of  pain  which  Nature 
forced  to  his  lips. ' 

**  It  is  an  incentive  to  me  to  wake  up  and 
flght  more  carefully,"  cried  he,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  drove  his  sword  full  against  the  chest  of  the 
Unknown. 

It  snapped  in  an  instant  like  a  reed. 

The  gigantic  assassin  was  cased  in  a  thick 
plate  of  armour,  which  none  but  one  of  such 
Herculean  strength  could  have  carried. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  Harold. 

Had  he  sprung  back,  he  would  have  instantly 
brought  himself  within  the  reach  of  the  long 
sword  of  his  antagonist. 

Harold  knew,  however,  his  position. 

He  comprehended  in  a  moment  the  danger  of 
his  situation,  and  was  aware  that  to  battle 
against  his  powerful  foe  he  must  avoid  the  play 
of  his  powerful  weapon. 


Darting  loreward,  therefore,  and  at  the  same 
moment  drawing  his  dagger,  he  plunged  it  sud- 
denly, &nd  with  a  will,  into  the  throat  of  the 
giant. 

With  a  cry  of  deep  agony  and  despair  the  Un- 
known flung  his  arms  wildly  aloft  and  fell  back- 
ward on  the  ground. 

At  this  moment  the  trooi)er8  and  the  ap- 
prentices returned  from  their  puranit  of  the 
masks. 

The  foremost  held  in  his  hand  a  lantern. 

*<Brinff  hither  the  lights,"  cried  Harold  For- 
dyce,  **  I  have  secured  a  prize." 

The  man  at  once  hurried  forth  at  his  bidding* 
and  threw  the  light  of  the  lantern  full  in  the 
face  of  the  man  who  lay  on  ^e  ground. 

Both  started  back  in  utter  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment. 

"  By  Heavens  I"  cried  the  man,  "it  is  Frank 
Leslie,  the  armourer." 

It  did  indeed  seem  so. 

There  were  the  same  features,  the  same 
bronzed  complexion,  the  very  same  appearance 
altogether. 

"  It  seems  truly  a  strange  and  terrible  thins," 
said  Harold  Fordyce,  *'  and  could  I  yield  to  the 
dread  superstition  of  the  times  I  could  believe 
that  there  was  at  work  some  evil  agen^  to 
punish  me  for  some  opposition  to  its  deigns. 
As  it  is,  no  doubt  this  mystery  admits  of  easy 
elucidation.  Let  us  bear  him  gently  away. 
Though  my  blow  was  a  quick  and  a  sharp  one, 
yet  he  breathes  still. 

Qently  they  bore  him  away  from  the  wide 
quadrangle,  and  having  him  in  the  midst  they 
carried  him  to  a  house,  which  was  well  known 
to  Harold  and  his  companions. 

Here,  for  the  time,  Harold  left  him,  under  the 
care  of  his  comrades,  while  he  made  his  way 
towards  the  house  of  Lord  Clement  Yilliers, 
where  he  had  left  Ettle  Leslie. 

He  had  not  for  some  time  seen  his  betrothed. 

Time  had  rolled  away  now  so  fast  that 
neither  of  them,  in  the  busy  whirl  of  events,  had 
observed  how  the  maiden  had  ripened  into  the 
woman,  and  the  youth  had  matured  into  the 


Harold  began  now  to  think  that  it  was  time 
to  think  of  marriage.' 

He  loved  Bttie  with  a  devoted  love,  which 
had  been  strengthened  and  reflned  by  the  ter- 
rible dangers  he  had  passed  through. 

On  the  morning  following  the  attack  of  the 
masked  men  on  the  house  of  Ben  Firebraoe,  he 
started,  after  a  short  sleep,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  left  London  and  its  murkiness 
behind  him,  and  struck  into  the  open  country. 

He  was  cantering  along,  gladdened  and 
cheered  by  the  fresh  air,  and  the  bright  sun- 
light, when,  striking  into  the  wood  which 
skirted  Yilliers  House,  he  beheld  a  horse 
dashing  away  at  full  speed  through  one  of  the 
open  glades. 

At  flrst  he  could  not  tell  what  it  was  upon  its 
back,  but  afterwards  he  distinguished  it  as  the 
form  of  a  woman. 

She  was  evidently  in  peril. 
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The  animal  waa  beyond  her  control. 

She  was  leaning  down — cronching  down,  it 
such  a  term  may  be  naed,  over  the  neck  of  the 
horse,  and  clinging  as  for  dear  life. 

She  was  proceeding  in  rach  a  direction  that 
she  won  Id,  if  unchecked,  return  almost  to  the 
point  where  he  was  standing. 

He  was  not  far  from  a  pool  of  water  which 
nestled  beneath  a  cluster  of  overhanging  trees. 

Here  he  took  up  his  post. 

Presently,  after  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  lady 
for  a  moment,  he  heard  the  clattering  of  hoofs, 
and  in  another  moment  she  was  upon  him. 

He  sprang  forward  at  once. 

Like  lightning  waa  the  gleam,  of  his  eagle 
eye  as  he  dashed  at  the  bridle  of  the  wild  and 
infuriated  steed. 

The  wild  and  frightened  animal  stopped  in  a 
moment,  and  the  lady  leaped  into  his  arms. 

She  hal  hardly  left  the  saddle ;  hardly  had 
her  heart  bounded  with  relief  at  the  unexpected 
safety,  when  she  fainted. 

He  could  now  see  who  it  was. 

The  woman  saved  so  strangely  and  so  suddenly 
was  none  other  than  Ettie  Leslie. 

Descending  from  his  horse,  he  cirried  her 
towards  the  little  pool  of  water,  and  Inid  her 
down  gently  on  the  bank. 

A  few  sprinklings  of  water  upon  her  forehead 
revived  her  a  little,  and  sfae  opened  her  eyes. 

She  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  she  closed 
them  again,  like  some  one  awakening  from  a 
dream. 

The  meeting  with  Harold  waa  certainly  so 
surprising,  under  the  circumstances,  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  she  imagined  it  to 
be  an  unreality. 

"Dearest  Ettie,"  cried  Harold,  ".open  your 
eyes  again  upon  me !  It  is,  indeed,  Tthat  saved 
you  I" 

Ettie  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  with  .\  beam- 
ing smile  into  the  face^of  her  Lover. 

"I  thank  Heaven  for  the  accident  that  has 
brought  you  to  me  I"  she  said. 

"Yes,  my  dearest,"  he  said,  *'  I  thank  Heaven 
for  It  also,  for  it  has  brought  me  to  you  never  to 
part  again." 

He  raised  her  from  the  ground  as  he  spoke 
these  words. 

.  But  if  he  had  hoped  that  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  unintenvpted  happiness,  he  was 
mistaken. 

No  sooner  had  he  taken  her  on  his  arm  and 
began  leading  the  horses  *o  the  castle  than  two 
men,  with  cloaks  and  masks,  emerged  from  the 
tree  and  followed  them  I 


CHAPTER  XyiL 

TUB  FAILUBS  OF  TUB  PLOT  AOAUIST  MS&CY 
MARNEB— THE  MOCK  CLBBGYMAIT  *- THE 
PUNISHMENT, 

Wb  must  now  ask  the  reader  to  accompany 
us  back  to  St.  James's  Palace,  where  we  left  Sir 
Bobert  Faacourt  struggling  with  the  stranger. 

He  was  getting  black  in  the  face  from  the 
gra»p  that  the  stranger  had  upon  him,  and  he 
had  ceased  to  struggle ;  his  legs  had  oaased  to 
support  him,  and  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  for 
the  time  being,  if  cot  for  all  time,  he  was  out 
of  the  way  of  being  mischievous. 

The  stranger  flmg  him  into  a  comer,  and 
drew  a  long  bresith  as  he  said— 

"  This  is  unfortunate." 

"  Oh  l'»  said  the  prince,  «  Oh  dear  f  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us  all.    Ob,  oh  1" 

*'  Silence,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  only—" 

A  significant  gesture  to  one  of  his  party  from 
the  stranger  induced  that  one  to  approach  the 
prince  and  to  place  the  point  of  a  poniard 
against  his  throat. 

*•  Speak  again,*'  he  said,  "  unless  in  reply,  and 
yon  are  a  dead  man.  Be  discreet,  and  you  will 
live." 

Meicy  up  to  this  moment  had  been  in  by  far 
too  great  a  state  of  agitation  to  speak,  but  now 
rising  from  the  chair  in  which  she  had  seated 
herself,  she  cried  out — 

"  There  must  be  no  violence.  There  must  be 
no  murder.  Remember  that— all  here  present. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  thorough  understanding  that 
there  should  be  no  bloodshed.  '^ 

"  Be  calm,  my  child,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Nay,  but  I  must  know  that  that  point  re* 
mains  unchanged.    Docs  it  not  so,  brother  V 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  man  ; "  with  me  it  does. 
In  good  truth  I  would  not  give  my  sanction  to  a 
midnight  murder.*' 

"  Then  all  is  safe,"  said  Mercy. 

"  It  is  so,"  said  the  stranger.  <^  There  need 
be  no  apprehension,  and  you  will  still  wed  the 
prince." 

Mercy  sighed. 

The  stranger  now  approached  the  prince,  and 
motioned  to  the  man  who  stood  over  him  with 
the  poniard  to  stand  aside,  and  then,  while  the 
others  looked  on,  the  stranger  pointed  to  the 
prostrate  form  of  Sir  Bobert  Fanoonrt  in  the 
comer,  and  said  in  a  low  stern  voice-* 

"  Is  that  man  a  clergyman  of  your  religion  ?" 

"  It's  all  a  dream,"  said  the  prince. 

<'  I  ask  yon,  is  that  man,  who  appean  in  what 
yon  call  canonicals,  a  clergyman  of  your  re- 
ligion?" 

"  Eh  ?" 

It  was  quite  clear  from  the  appearance  of  the 
face  of  the  prince  that  surprise  had,  for  the 
time,  deprived  him  of  all  power  of  reasoning, 
and  the  look  of  vacant  dulness  that  he  regarded 
the  stranger  with,  was  both  ludicrous  and 
painful. 
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"Yon  win  get  nothing  from  hia,"  said 
another.    <*  Qaestion  the  clergyman  himself." 

Sir  Robert.  Fancoart  was  sitting  in  the  conier 
of  the  room,  looking  very  dolefully  about  him, 
for  be  bad  recovered  in  some  degree  from  the 
fierce  graep  that  the  stranger  had  had  of  bis 
throat,  and  was  breathing  again. 

The  canonicals  in  which  he  had  atiircd  him- 
self to  play  the  parson,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving Mercy,  looked  rather  the  worse  for  the 
struggle  he  had  had,  and  his  face  was  blue 
with  apprehension, 

A  couple  of  the  followers  of  the  stranger  went 
np  to  him,  and  assisted  him  upon  his  feet,  and 
brought  him  forward  to  where  the  prioco  and 
Mercy  sat. 

The  appearance  of  this  acion  of  nobility,  and 
mighty  fine  gentlemjan,  as  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  himself  to  be,  was  now  sufficiently 
ludicrous  and  humiliating. 

Just  imagine  smch  a  person,  depending  so 
much  upon  what  theatrioai  people  call  *'  makmg- 
up  '*  for  much  of  his  appearance  in  society,  all 
rumpled  and  disordered,  without  the  juTenile 
wig  that  fitted  so  well,  and  looked  so  natural,  he 
flattered  himself  no  one  in  the  world  but  his 
yalet  and  his  hairdresser  knew  of  its  existence  ; 
without  the  false  whisk  era,  th^t  lent,  as  he  con- 
sidered, an  air  of  manliness  to  an  otherwise 
wrinkled  and  effeminate  face,  and  with  a  com- 
plexion extremely  dingy  from  absolntc^^'— 
Well,  Sir  Robert  Fanconrt,  oonld  he  have  seen 
himself  at  that  moment^  would  have  been  horri- 
fied at  his  appearance. 

The  wig  and  the  false  whiskers  and  some 
remnants  of  the  torn  canonical!  were  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  into  whic'i  the  stalwart 
stranger  had  thrown  him,  and  ao  Sir  Robert 
Fanconrt,  upheld  bv  the  two  men  who  had  been 
ordered  to  bring  him  forward,  faced  his  in* 
terrogators. 

"  Who  are  yon  V*  said  the  atranger. 

"  Eh  ?    I  am^oh,  I  am  nobody." 

"Tour  name?*' 

*<My  a— a— name?** 

"Yes,  fool." 

«  Tea,  sir,  if  yon  please." 

**  He  equivocates,"  said  the  stranger,  abarplT, 
«  and,  therefore,  the  best  thing  that  can  poaaxbly 
be  done  with  him  will  be  to  put  him  out  of  the 
world." 

"I  think  80 likewise,'' [said  another.  "How 
shall  it  be  done  7" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !**  cried  Sir  Robert  Fanconrt ; 
^  spare  my  life  and  I  will  tell  you  anything  and 
everything.  All  I  ask  is  my  life.  I  will  answer, 
indeed  I  will." 

"We  will  try  you  once  again,  then,*'  said  the 
stranger. 

"  Thank  you  ;  oh,  do." 

"Your  name?'* 

"  Sir  Robert  Fanconrt." 

"  You  are  no  clergyman  ?*' 

"  Ob,  dear,  na»* 

"  How  came  you,  then,  in  the  robes  of  one  7" 

"  Why— a— a- a- that  is " 

"  Enough  I     He  prevaricates  again." 

"  No,  no,  I  don't.  Have  mercy  upon  me  and 
I  will  tell  you.  I  adopted  those  robes  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  mock  marriage  between 


the  prince  and  a  young  lady  ti^hose  moral  scruples 
it  was  thought  would  only  yield  to  such  a  course. 
But  I  am  very  sorry  if  you  are  the  friends  of  the 
young  girl,  I  assure  you." 

The  stranger  turned  slowly,  and  looked  at 
Mercy,  as  he  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  You,  dear  daughter — it  is  as  I  said  it  wonld 
be— you  wcreMestined  to  be  the  ylctim  of  the 
libertine." 

A  flnah  of  shane  and  anger  came  over  the  face 
of  Mercy  as  ahe  thus  found  how  she  was  to  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  e^il  passions  of  the  prince 
who  had  affected  to  love  her  so  well.  She  did 
not  make  any  reply  to  the  remark  of  the 
stranger. 

The  young  man,  her  brother,  heard  the  remark 
as  well  aashe  did,  and  stepping  np  to  the  prince, 
he  said  in  a  low  voice  of  concentrated  aoger-i-' 

"  Did  you,  sir,  plan  this  7" 

"  Eh— I  plan— eh  7" 

"  I  say,  sir,  did  you  in  yonr  wisdom*or  your 
wickedness  plan  this  destrnct<on  of  the  pure 
spirit  who  was  so  much  better  protected  tiian 
you  thought  her  to  be  7" 

The  look  with  which  the  prince  regarded  the 
young  man  was  one  that  showed  be  understood 
the  question,  but  he  did  not  reply  to  it. 

"  I  take  your  silence  as  an  affirmation  to  my 
question,"  said  the  other  ;  '*  and  I  can  only  say 
that  you  are  too  base  for  the  treatment  of  a 
gentleman." 

"  Let  him  be,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  low  tone, 
to  the  young  man ;  "  that  part  ol  the  enterprise 
is  over.  I  never  thought  it  wonld  or  could 
sneoeed." 

"  It  never  conld,"  said  Meroy,  ealmlj,  a:id  in 
a  low  but  clear  tone  of  voice. 

"  How  so  7"  said  the  brother. 

"  Because  I  eonld  not  hare  made  the  aaerifioe.** 

"  But  you  consented,  sister  7" 

"  Yes,  I  did  ;  but  it  was  my  imagination  and 
feelings  that  were  acted  upon,  and  indneed  me  to 
consent.  When  I  came  to  reflect,  I  fonnd  it  was 
more  than  a  sacrifice.'* 

"  More  than  a  sacrifloe  ?*' 

"Aye,"Baid  theatranger;  *'what  mean  j<m 
by  that,  child  7" 

"  I  mean  that  it  would  faaye  been  a  crime.*' 

«  A  crime  7" 

"  Yes,  for  it  wonld  hare  been  to  perjure  my- 
self in  the  face  of  Heaven,  to  make  tows  I 
conld  not  but  feel  the  hollowneas  of  at  the  mo- 
ment of  answering  them." 

"  The  church  would  hare  absolved  yon.*' 

"If  it  had  the  power.'' 

"If,  say  you 7" 

"  No  more  of  this,"  said  the  young  man,  "no 
more  of  this.  This  is  a  time  for  action,  and 
not  for  disputes  upon  such  topics.  Do  not  for- 
get what  you  have  to  do,  holy  sir,  I  pray  you  ; 
and  although  one  part  of  the  enterprise  has 
failed,  the  other  yet  remains  to  do." 

"  True,  true ;  bind  them.** 

The  stranger  made  a  motion  with  his  hand  to 
indicate  the  prince  and  baronet. 

His  compatriots  understood  him  at  once,  and      i 
placing  the  prince  in  a  chair  to  the  back  of  one     ■ 
into  which  they  forced  Sir  Robert  Fancourt,  they, 
with  stout  cords,  bound  them  back  to  back  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  stir  was  out  of  the  question. 
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Neither  of  the  victimB  of  this  arrangemeDt 
made  any  resistance  or  opposition  to  be  bo 
pecured,  for  they  not  only  felt  how  utterly 
thrown  fliway  any  such  vonld  be,  but  they  be- 
gan to  have  an  idea  that  if  their  murder  had 
been  determined  upon  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  secure  them  in  such  a  way,  and  bo  they 
gathered  from  that  yery  circumstance  a  dim 
hope  for  escape  with  life  from  the  very  awk- 
ward drcumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

"Now,  gentlemen/'  said  the  stranger,  "I 
purpose  still  to  ask  a  question  of  thiB  person." 

He  indicated  the  prince  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
brother  of  Mercy  bowed  his  head  in  assent  to  the 
proceeding!. 

'<  Tell  me,"  added  the  stranger  to  the  prince, 
*'  and  tell  me  truly,  are  we  who  are  now  in  this 
room  the  only  persons  in  this  part  of  the  palace 
of  St.  James's  r' 

•'  No,"  said  the  prince. 

"  What  other  persons  are  there  ?" 

«  One  only,  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
a  colonel  in  the  army.    He  is  not  far  off." 

"  Not  far  off  where  ?*» 

"  In  a  room  close  to  this,  down  the  corridor,*' 
said  Sir  Robert  Fancourt ;  **  and  I  only  wonder 
he  has  not  been  here  to  take  part  in  the  pleasure 
we  enjoy  from  your  kind  and  most  affectionate 
consideration." 

A  sallow  twinge  came  over  the  face  of  the 
stranger,  and  he  glanced  around  him  rather 
narrowly  for  a  moment  or  two  before  he  said — 

'^  This  is  worth  seeing  to  ;  the  person  men- 
tioned may  have  giyeh  an  alarm.  Follow  me,  a 
couple  of  you.    No,  no,  let  me  think." 

The  stranger  clasped  one  hand  over  hii  eyes 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  he  said  rapidly 
to  the  prince — 

"  One  more  question,  and  remember  that  your 
life  depends  upon  your  answering  it  promptly 
and  with  truth. 

"  Is  there  a  chamber  in  the  palace  called  the 
Black  Chamber  I" 

•*  Eh  I  what  did  you  say  ?" 

« I  really— " 

"Yea— yes,"  interrupted  Sir  Robert  Fan- 
court,  "  I  dare  say  your  highness  knows  it,  but 
it  is  the  second  room  after  you  pass  the  tapestry 
chamber,  and  it  is  now  used  as  a  sleeping 
chamber  by  the  lord  in  waiting." 

'*  Oh,  yes,  I  have  it  called  the  Black  Chamber,'* 

"  Has  it  a  fire-place  in  it  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

"Yes,  a  Yery  large,  old-fashioned  one,  and  it 
is  said  that  it  is  the  chamber  in  which  King 
Charles  the  First  slept  the  last  time  he  re- 
posed in  the  palace  of  St.  James.** 

"Ah!**  cried  the  stranger,  "then  it  is  the 
chamber  we  seek.  You,  Rivers,  and  you,  Stan- 
bridge,  stay  here  and  keep  guard  over  these  two 
persons.  The  rest  will  follow  me,  saving  you, 
whom,  I  presume,  will  stay  with  your  sister  till 
I  return." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  young  man. 

The  stranger  took  hastily  from  his  bosom  a 
folded  paper,  and  spread  it  open  upon  the 
table. 

It  was  an  accurate  plan  of  St  JameB*s 
palace. 

After  consulting  it  for  a  moment  or  two,  he 
folded  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  saying,  as 
he  did  -^ 


"All  is  right;  follow  me,  gentlemen,  with 
what  silence  and  caution  you  may." 

It  was  now  rather  strange  to  see  the  stranger, 
with  his  six  associates,  leave  the  room  as  silently 
as  so  many  spectres,  for  as  they  moved  their 
footsteps  made  no  sound. 

The  fact  was  during  the  scene  that  we  have 
described  they  had  each  drawn  on  over  their 
boots  a  pair  of  fine  worsted  socks,  so  that  their 
footsteps  were  as  completely  muffled  ^  they 
could  possibly  be. 

In  this  way  they  then  left  the  room,  and  the 
prince,  with  his  dissolute  friend,  Sir  Robert 
Fancourt,  were  in  the  care  of  two  men,  who, 
with  poniards  in  their  hands,  stood  dose  to 
them,  while  Mercy  and  her  brother  conversed 
togeUier  in  low  tones  close  to  the  window. 

One  of  the  men  who  kept  g^ard  over  the 
prince  and  his  companion  had  thrown  over  hia 
shoulder  what  looked  like  a  small  bundle  of 
clothing,  but  that  its  weight  refuted  the  idea  of 
its  being  anything  of  that  sort. 

Whatever  it  was,  though,  he  evidently  took 
greaticare  of  it,  and  the  pressure  of  the  belt 
that  supported  the  cloth  in  which  the  unknown 
object  was  wrapped,  was  evidently  rather  great 
on  his  chest,  for  at  intervals  he  had  to  shift  its 
place. 

There  was  a  strange,  sinister  scowl  upon  the 
face  of  this  man,  and  more  than  onoe  he  had 
cauffht  the  glance  of  the  stranger  while  he  was 
in  the  room,  and  each  time  that  he  had  done  so 
he  had  significantly  with  his  thumb  pointed 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  burthen  that  he  carried, 
and  upon  those  occasions  the  stranger,  with  a 
grim  smile,  bad  nodded  an  approval. 

Neither  Mercy  nor  her  brother  took  any 
notice  of  this  person,  and  it  seemed  to  be  pretty 
clear  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  them  both,  and, 
indeed,  he  did  not  seek  their  notice  or  atten- 
tion. 

"  Oh  I  brother,"  whispered  Meny,  "  my  heart 
is  so  full  of  grief.  I  would  that  this  night  was 
passed." 

"It  soon  will  be,  Mercy;  be  calm,  and  all 
will  be  well,  I  assure  you." 

"  But  I  dread ** 

"  What  do  you  dreadj  Do  you  think  I  cannot 
protect  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  I  do  not  think  that;  but  it  is  the 
superior.  Father  Ignatius,  that  I  dread." 

"Why,  he  is  our  chief.'* 

"  Yes,  but  I  cannot  help  the  thought,  brother, 
that  he  has  some  dark  designs  whi(^  neither 
you  nor  I  am  acquainted  with,  yet  that  is  what . 
I  dread.*' 

"Impossible." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  brother, 
because  saying,  I  know  you  think  it." 

« Indeed  I  do.** 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  you  will  yet— notwithstanding 
you  do  not  suspect  anything  amiss— you  will 
yet  promise  me  not  to  permit  anything  in  the 
shape  of  bloodshed  or  violence,  will  you  not, 
brother?" 

"On  my  soul  I  will." 

"  I  thank,  I  thank  yon,  dear  brother,  I  feel 
easier  and  happier  in  my  mind  now," 

Meroy  leant  upon  her  brother's  breast  and 
wept,  but  the  tears  relieved  the  heat  of  her 
brain,  and  she  was  grateful  for  them. 
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OHAPTEB  XVIII. 

THB  DBUKKEN  COLONEL  AND  THB  JBBUIT  — 
THE  MURDER  OF  THB  OCCUPANT  OF  THB 
BLACK  CHAMBER. 

The  Stranger  and  his  six  friends  were  now 
en  route  for  the  Black  Chamber. 

The  information  thej  had  received,  that  the 
colonel  was  in  a  room  close  at  hand,  and  that  a 
gentleman  slept  in  the  Black  Chamber  itself, 
was  such  as  to  call  upon  them  for  thf|  f}||ft^ 
oaation  in  their  prooeedinss. 

The  stranger,  therefore  (whQpil  Mercy  MariiQ| 
had  ppoken  of  as  Fath^  lifllK^^)^  ^poke  to  )3i| 
companions  in  a  low  iWBAi  ^)^^  foment  the^ 
were  aU  ontsid^  tjie  flftftf  Wrh8^P°"^  ftfliP^P^fll 
the  gardens. 

«Mj  dear  Iriw4l,«  he  m^  ^'l^\m  tB  ft? 
words  I  have  to  My  tp  you." 

"  We  do/'  was  ttfe  ii^hi«pered  M^|,  fl  a^d  ^j 
will  act  upon  tlipm."  ^ 

*'  So  shall  you  o'e  M^sed,"  cried  the  Jesuit. 
"As  jour  spiritual  aavii^c^  f  proj^isedyou  all 
that.  Ton  will  follow  me  tofiq,  and  you  will  ligve 
in  so  followip^  ^^^  so  strong  and  «q  cqmpl^tfi  |a 
appreciation  pf  the  impqrtafipfi  pf  'thi«'  ni^ht^ 
work,  tl^f^t  you  will  not  l^psitj^t^  tp  Temov^  §nj 
obstacle  that  may  lie  in  the  waj  pf  your  ac- 
complishing it.^  '  •  "^  ^  *  ^    ^ 

"  We  will  obey  yon,"  cried  (ma.  "  even  weM 
you  to  tak^  us  to  the  brink  of  'tne  abyss  thf^l 
leads  to  perdition.*' 

"  My  son,**  said  the  Jesuit,  with  a  f  afnt  stQ^^e, 
"you  kno^  thai  the  Holy  (Jb^rch  coul^  and 
would  dn^g  yon  pack  fkgafn' to  blisf  jf,  in  J^^t 
good  servfcQi  yqu  went  over  the  abyss  "you 
speak  of.'* 

"I  know  it." 

"  Tes,  and  so  cfo  h"  mI^  another. 

**Now,  then,  come  on,  good  friends,**  f|<|id 
Father  Ignatfns. ' 

Leading  the  way  with  i^  noUpless  treaf),  wh^ch 
any  one  might  have  att^butea  to  an  apparition, 
the  Jesuit  at  length  reache(|  the  door  qf^the 
room  in  which  the  Colonel  ^nd  8ir  Rpbert  Fan- 
court  had  waited  so  long  the  cpming  of  Prince 
Charles.  '*  ^ 

At  the  door  the  Jesuit  paused. 

Above  the  door  there  was  a  little'gilt  bracket, 
and  upon  it  a  sm^ll  lamp,  thaf  9eeme4  to  be  of 
silver,  and  to  be  a  copy  of  some  antique  speci- 
men of  that  style  of  article^  lof  \i  i^as  florid 
with  decorations. 

It  shed  a  faint  and  rather  %  ffickly  lighf  i^out 
the  spot. 

This  faint  and  sickly  light  felf  upo^  the 
countenance  of  the  Jesuit,  and  showed  that  he 
was  much  paler  than  usual,  and  that  around  his 
eyes  there  wpre  strange,  Uvid-lookinff  circle^, 
that  betrayed  the  intense  conflict  of  fonl  th|^ 
that  bold  bad  man  was  engaged  in.  ' 

The  fact  was  that  this  Jesuit  had  motives  and 
intentions  in  his  appearance  at  the  old  palace  of 
St,  James  that  those  who  aided  in  getting  him 
there,  and  who  thought  that  the  discovery  of 
the  hidden  treasure  of  Charles  the  £tof  ^^  ^^^ 
grand  object,  little  dreamed  pf. 

Holding  up  one  hand  as  a  gignal  to  the  pirtj 
with  him  to  stop,  Ignatius  now  placed  hie  ear  to 
the  panel  of  the  door  of  the  room,  and  listened 
intently. 


For  a  fev  moments,  no  sound  eame  upon  his 
ears,  and  then,  just  as  the  Jesuit,  with  a  puzzled 
expression,  was  about  to  move  bis  ear  from  sach 
dose  proximity  to  the  panel,  there  came  an  odd 
sort  of  laugh  from  some  one  in  the  room. 

This  one  could  be  no  other  than  the  colonel. 

Ignatius  started. 

**  Hush,  hush  1  listen,**  he  cried,  as  one  ci  his 
party  was  about  to  speak. 

All  was  still  for  a  few  moments. 

Then  again  the  odd  laugh  broke  upon  their 
ears. 

It  require^  ^gS  flff  li^)^  judgment  upon  the 
part  of  any  pnS  tP  pfTiP^  to;|proclaim  that  that 
laugh  was  the  merriment  q|  ft  tipsy  man. 

The  ^f^l  fact  was^  that  tbe  colonel,  never  a 
^^17  ffi<fiP^¥|tp  ^a^  ifti  tjie  best  of  times,  had 
iqp  (^^;n|(p|f,' f  Q  order  to  wile  away 


cpfl(impnc^4 
the  time  titJ 

When  Si?  tox^n 
peered  to  take  i^  {n: 
do  dppbtp  duty  wltf 


shojild  come. 
^a^qoi^'^l  left  him,  he  ap- 
h^s  ^pf(^  that  he  ought  to 
V  vn-  -  --.  .T.  ,^^edeciHi^r,*nd  drink  for 
the  baronet  and  h|^9elf  ^po. 
-  The  effect  of  this  iaea  wim,  that  while  affairs 
were  taking  so  jex^  serious  ^  |urn  in  the  room 
t^hat  overlooked  the  gardens  q|  the  palace,  the 
pol^nel  was  drit^llpg  h^^l^H  \^^  ^  "^^  ^^  i^* 
tpxioatipf. 

There,  m  fact,  he  sat,  in  aioft  my  chair,  with 
^p  insane  look  on  his  fac€^  I^ugt^mg  at  nothing. 

The  Jesuit  was  not  slow  iu  coming  to  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  in- 
dividual, whoevp^  hf  might  be,  who  was  in  the 
pom,  at  thp  4pp;  p|  ll^ich  he  and  his  party  had 
stoppec). 

At^if  'a  moment's  pilose,  he  said  to  his  friends, 
in  a  lo^  tone —        * 

*'  You  will  keep  the  door  from  absolutely 
closing,  so  that  at  a  word  from  me  yon  can  rush 
into  the  room.    I  will  now  go  in  alone." 

The  party  bowed  assent  to  the  proposition. 

Then  placing  his  hftnd  on  the  lock  of  the 
door,  he  very  quietly  opened  it,  and  stalked  into 
the  chamber. 

fiome  l&alf-dozen  ij^ax  candles  lighted  this 
apartment  very  perfectly. 

A  good  ^re,  moreover,  lent  an  additional  air 
of  comfort  to  it. 

It  was  very  elegantly  furnished  indeed. 

Upon  a  table,  in  the  centre,  stood  a  goodly 
collection  of  decanters  and  glasses. 

Qtass,  as  well  as  silver,  and  some  gold  dishes 
of  fruit,  too,  were  upon  the  table,  so  that  the 
chamber  h44  evidently  a  pleasing  and  convivial 
character.' 

the  colonel,  with  his  face  very  red  indeed, 
B^t'low  down  in  his  chair,  and  rolled  his  sleepy, 
fptdxioated  eyes  about  in  a  fashion  truly  lu- 
dicrpusi  as  he  tried  to  sing — 

**  *  Whie,  wine,  glorious  wine, 
Is  the  only  tipple  that's  qvfte  divine ; 
Ha,  ha.  ha  I  boys,  how  it  oheers  ns, 
To  beanty's  eyes  it  e'er  endean  us ; 
Tee-yes '^ 


matt 


W  Bh  I  curse  it  1  I  forget  the'^t.    Well,  no 
atter,  if  that  lool— for  he  is  a  fool— if  that 


fool.  Sir  Robert  Fanoourt,  won*t  oome  and  take 
his  turn  at  the  decanter,  why  it's  incumbent  on 

8 g  to  do  his  turn  for  him.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
ex\/'  he  continued,  addressing  the  chairs  and 
tables  as  if  they  were  component  parts  of  some 
assembly,  "  I  assure  yon  I  feel  suf&cient  friend- 
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fhip  for  hioB  to  do  this,  though  he  is  such  a 
thiok-headed  fool,  and  the  worst  of  him  ia-^he 
drink.9  «o," 

With  these  words  the  colonel  paused  a  mo- 
ment, while  the  Jesuit  folded  his  arms,  and  re- 
garded him  sternly. 
Then  the  drunkard  began  once  more-* 
"  The  man/'  said  he,  with  a  hiccup,  "  the  man 
who  can't  take  his  glass  of  wine  without  making 
a  beast  of  himself  is  simply  an  ass.  That's  my 
opinion.    Ha,  ha  1 

**  *  Llfe*t  bat  short,  so  let  iu  drink. 
And  drown  all  thonghtB  of  sorrow ; 
Let  fools ' 

*<  Eh  ?  who  the  deyil  are  you  7" 

The  colonel  had  just  caught  sight  of  the  cold, 
atony  eyes  of  the  Jesuit  fixed  upon  him  with 
their  impassable  and  passionless  gaze. 

**  Who  the  de?il  are  yon?"  he  repeated, 

'*  Silence  I'* 

"Bhf" 

"  Silence !  I  say,  on  your  life  I" 

"Silence,  on  my  lif e  1  Ck>me,  coine,  this 
won't  do,  Fanooart;  I  know  it's  you.  Upon 
my  life,  you  do  it  well;  you  are  a  capital 
masquerade,  and  always  were.  By  Jupiter  t  if 
I  didn't  know  better,  I'd  say  this  room  was 
going  round  and  round  with  me.  I  say,  what 
do  you  think  of  it,  ehf" 

The  Jesuit  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and 
motioned  to  those  who  were  at  the  door. 

In  another  moment,  like  a  party  of  spectres, 
they  glided  into  the  room, 

then  the  Jesuit  pointed  to  the  colonel,  who, 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  eyes  glaring 
from  their  sockets,  sat  grasping  the  arms  of  the 
chair  in  mute  amazement. 

**  Stop,  stop !''  he  cried,  "  this  is  too  much  of  a 
'  thing.  Where  am  I  now  7  What  crowd  is 
?  I  am  surely  not  drunk  I  No,  no,  not 
drunk.    Help  I" 

**  Gag  and  bind  him,"  said  Father  Jgnatius, 
calmly. 

One  of  the  men  adyanced  to  the  Jesuit. 

<*Stay,"  he  said;  "here  is  an  effectual 
method." 

"What  means  this  7" 

"  If  it  is  brandy  it  will  be  enough  to  bind 
np  this  man's  faculties  for  hours." 

"Use  it,  then." 

The  man  took  up  the  decanter  of  brandy  in 
his  right  hand,  and  stalking  up  to  the  right  side 
of  the  astonished  colonel,  he  grasped  his  hair 
with  his  left  hand,  and  drew  his  head  back  in  a 
minute. 

He  then  began  to  pour  the  spirit  deliberately 
down  his  throat. 

The  colonel  tried  to  shriek. 

He  tried  to  rise. 

He  fought  with  feet  and  hands. 

His  face  deepened  in  colour. 

It  then  began  to  assume  a  purple  tinge,  and 
his  hands  fell  powerless. 

A  faint  gurgling  sound  in  his  [throat  was  all 
that  could  be  heard,  and  then  he  fell  heavily  to 
the  floor,  as  the  man  released  his  hold  upon  his 
hair. 

«  He  will  die  I"  said  the  Jesuit. 

"  He  may  recover,"  said  the  other. 

<*  It  matters  not,"  was  the  reply.    "Come  on 


now,  with  caution.      Bartholomew,    are  you 
there  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  cada- 
verous conntenance,  stepping  forward. 

"  You  are  prepared  7" 

"lam." 

"Ton  will  keep  close  to  me,  and  be  ready  to 
act  upon  a  word  or  look  7" 

"fwiU." 

The  Jesuit  gave  but  one  parting  glance  at  the 
form  of  the  colonel,  as  it  lay  strangely  huddled 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  then  he  passed  on. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  apartment  opposite  to 
that  at  which  they  entered  the  place  there  was 
another  door  similar  in  size  and  appearance,  and 
this  Father  Ignatius  opened  without  hesitation. 

He  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  Bartholomew,"  he  said. 

**  Here,"  was  the  cold  reply. 

"  One  of  the  Ughts." 

The  man  who  was  named  Bartholomew  took 
from  the  table  one  of  the  wax  lights  and  brought 
it  to  the  Jesuit. 

On  his  route  he  had  either  to  step  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  colonel,  or  upon  it. 

He  preferred  the  latter,  and  so  trod  upon  him, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  compunction 
or  apparent  care  to  know  that  it  was  a  human 
form  that  was  under  his  feet 

The  Jesuit  took  the  candle  and  held  it  a  foot 
or  so  above  his  head. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  said ;  « I  know  the  place  well. 
Carry  this,  one  of  you,  and  be  ready  to  ex- 
tinguish it  at  once,  if  I  give  you  the  word  so 
to  do." 

The  n«rrow  sort  of  passage  in  which  they  were 
was  carpeted  very  richly,  and  the  walls  were 
hung  with  damask  drapery. 

A  door  at  the  farther  end  was  richly  carved 
with  the  royal  arms. 

Ignatius  pointed  to  the  door  with  th^  royal 
arms  upon  its  upper  panel,  tod  in  his  low,  deep 
tones  said — 

"  Behold  the  Black  Chamber  I" 

There  was,  as  our  newspaper  reporters  woi^d 
say,  a  sensation  among  his  followers  as  he  )re- 
peated  those  worda, 

"Tes,"  he  added,  "this  is  the  goal  of  our 
hopes.  My  friends,  we  shall  now  accomplish 
the  great  object  which  has  brought  us  to  this 
place." 

A  low  murmur  of  assent  tod  approbation 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  one  voice 
said— 

"I  am  ready  1" 

The  quick,  keen  eye  of  the  Jesuit  was  upon 
this  man  in  a  minute. 

The  excitement  among  the  followers  of  Slather 
Ignatius  was  now  apparent. 

He  alone  wore  a  calm,  though  exulttot,  ex- 
pression of  feature. 

Taking  the  wax  candle  from  the  hand  of  the 
man,  he  examined  the  lock  carefully. 

"Now  then,"  he  said,  « take  it  out  of  sigl^t,  so 
that  it  shall  shed  no  light  on  this  spot,  but  do 
not  extinguish  it  altogether." 

Bartholomew  took  the  candle  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  passage,  and  stood  so  that  its 
rays  were  intercepted. 

The  Jesuit's  object  was  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  any  light  within,  so  placing  his  eye  to  the 
keyhole,  he  peered  in. 
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A  moment's  scnitiDy  was  enough. 
I        /*  There   is   a   light,"  he  said.    ^'Tis  weU. 
Silence,  my  friends  j  silence,  on  yonr  liyes.** 
There  was  a  glance  almost  of  anger  in  his  eyes. 
The  mission  he  was  upon,  whateTcr  was  his 
character,  seemed  to  have  turned  his  brain. 

Once  more  the  Jesuit  made  a  gesture  indica- 
tiTe  of  his  wish  for  silence. 

Then  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the 
door. 

The  lock  seemed  to  be  perfectly  rigid,  and  to 
decline  to  moye  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

After  trying  it  a  few  minutes,  and  finding  all 
his  efforts  to  open  it  in  vain,  he  turned  once 
more,  and  said  in  a  firm  voice — 
*<Thelight— the  light— bring  the  light." 
The  man  who  had  the  wax-light  went  up  to 
the  spot  and  presented  it  to  the  Jesuit,  who 
placed  it  close  to  the  lock  of  the  door,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  out  what  had  hindered  it  from 
openiug. 

But  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  turn, 
although  another  trial  proved  that  it  was  per- 
fectly rigid. 
The  Jesuit  was  puzzled. 
Casting  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  where  the 
man  with  the  mysterious  bundle  stood,  he  spoke 
to  him,  saying — 

"  You  are  skilful.  What  think  you  of  this 
task?"  ' 

The  man  stepped  forward,  but  before  he  could 
Bay  a  word  in  reply,  a  sharps  clear  voice  from  the 
door,  called  out-- 
"  Who  is  there  ?" 

The  start  which  the  Jesuit  gave  was  'great, 
and  the  whole  party  recoiled  a  pace  or  two  from 
the  door. 

**  Who  is  there  ?*•  cried  the  voice  again  from 
within  the  oval  chamber. 

The  man  who  held  the  wax  candle  shaded  it 
with  his  hand,  and  shook  perceptibly. 

The  Jesuit's  face  had  a  slight  tinge  of  colour 
in  it,  and  his  brows  were  knit. 

He  held  up  his  hand  to  enjoin  all  to  preserve 
a  strict  silence. 

A  creaking  noise  now  came  from  within  the 
chamber,  and  the  Jesuit  guessed  the  truth. 

The  man  who  slept  there  had  sprang  out  of 
bed. 

*«  Hilloal"  cried  the  voice,  "did  any  one  knock 
just  now  f " 

The  wax  candle  shook  more  than  ever  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  held  it. 

The  face  of  the  Jesuit  recovered  its  yellow 
complexion. 

His  eyes,  though,  seemed  to  be  pretematurally 
bright,  as  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  such  as,  but  for 
the  extreme  stillness  around,  could  not  have 
been  heard—"  Bartholomew.»' 

Two  noiseless  steps  brought  the  man  to  his 
side. 
•*  It  is  time  to  strike,"  said  Ignatius. 
From  under  bis  short  cloak  Uie  man  produced 
a  hammer. 

The  head  of  it  was  not  large,  but  the  handle 
was  full  two  feet  in  Icugth,  and  a  glance  at  it 
showed  that  it  was  made  with  amazing  strenRtb, 
for  connected  with  the  steel  head  were  two  long 
pieces  of  the  same  mcUl  that  went  the  whole 
length  of  the  handle. 

A  strange  sort  of  shudder  came  over  the 
men  aa  they  gazed  at  it. 


The  JcFuit's  eyes  sparkled. 

There  was  another  movement  in  the  room,  aa 
though  the  occupant  of  it  had  stumbled  over 
some  chair  or  other  article  within  it. 

The  iiDpression  upon  the  part  of  the  Jesuit 
and  his  friends  was  that  whoever  alepft  in  the 
room  was  hurriedly  dressing  himself,  and  pro- 
bably taking  more  time  about  it  in  hia  haste 
than  would  he  if  he  had  proceeded  more  de- 
liberately and  without  any  alarm  at  alL 

Father  Ignatius  took  hold  of  Bartholomew  by 
the  aim,  and  then  whispered  some  words  in  his 
ear. 

The  man  nodded. 

"  I  understand  you,"  he  said, 

Bartholomew  then  took,  up  a  station  by  the 
side  of  the  door. 

Freeing  his  arms  from  all  entanglement  with 
the  cloak  that  he  wore,  he  held  the  hammer  in 
both  hands,  and  raised  it  above  his  head. 

Here  he  held  it,  ready  to  strike. 

The  Jesuit  motioned  to  his  party  to  keep  back 
some  paces. 

They  moved  noiselessly  along  the  passage. 

Then  Father  Ignatius  himself  stepped  up  to 
the  door  of  the  oval  chamber,  and  wrapped 
gently  at  it  with  his  knuckles. 

Instantly  the  voice  of  the  one  within 
answered  him, 

"Who  is  there?" 

The  Jesuit  rapped  again. 

But  he  made  no  reply. 

"  Who  are  you— what  do  you  want  f*  cried  the 
voice  from  within  the  chamber. 

Again  the  Jesuit  knocked, 

"  i*m  coming,**  cried  the  voice,  "  but  what  the 
devil's  amiss  7    Is  the  palace  on  fire  ?*' 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  man  half- 
dressed,  stepped  out  over  the  threshold, 

"  Now,**  sfdd  the  Jesuit. 

The  hammer  descended. 

There  was  a  crash,  one  smothered  shriek,  and 
the  occupant  of  the  Black  Chamber  lay  a  corpse 
at  the  feet  of  the  priest. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  MOMENT'S  BSM0B8B— THB  BLB8BING  OF  THi 
CHUBOH— THB  8SARCH  FOB  THB  TBBASUB&— 
THE  CASKET— THB  FLIGHT— THB  SHBLL— 
LIFE  IN  ADVANCB,  DEATH  IN  BBTBBAT— 
PBINCB  CHABLB8  A  PBISONBB— THB  OFBMINO 
OF  THB  TBBASUBE  OASKBT. 

Fob  some  minutes  those*  stem  relentless  men 
looked  aghast  at  the  awful  spectacle  before 
them. 

For  a  second^  or^  so  it  seemed  aa  if  the  dead 
body  of  the  innocent  victim  was  to  form  a 
barrier  over  which  none  of  them  dared  pass. 

If  Father  Ignatius  had  not  been  made  of  a 
sterner,and  indeed  a  more  ferocious  temperament 
than  his  companions,  the  enterprise  might  then 
and  there  have  been  abandoned. 

But  he  was  not  one  to  deviate  from  a  path 
he  had^chofien^because  blood  happened  to  be 
upon  iu 

With  an  imperious  gesture  he  stepped  over  the 
body,  saying — 

**  Follow  me." 

The  others  still  hesitated. 
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The  dark,  bloodBhot  eyes  of  the  priest  flashed 
lire. 

«  Who  hesitates  ?"  he  cried.    «  Who  is  there 
who  desires  the  curse  of  the  Chnrch  of  Borne  ?" 
This  threat  had  at  once  the  desired   effect 
upon  the  benighted  men. 

He  with  the  mysterions  bundle  beneath  his 
Test  went  firsts  and  after  him  the  man  who  was 
named  Bartholomew,  and  who  was  the  actual 
murderer,  although  all  present   were  morally 
as  guilty  as  he. 
They  now  all  entered  the  Black  Chamber. 
On  the  chimney  piece  burned  a  bright  light, 
and  the  Jesuit  immediately  set  light  to  two  wax 
eandles  which  stood  on  the  table. 
He  feared  now  no  interruption. 
The  murder  had  cleared  the  path. 
The  candles  shed  a  clear,  bright  light  oyer  the 
apartment. 

Like  a  falcon  swooping   on   his  prey,  the 
Jesuit  now  turned  to  the  fire-place  in  the  room, 
behind  which  he  hoped  to  find  a  treasure  said 
to  have  been  hidden  there  by  King  Charles. 
"  Bartholomew,"  be  said,  "  come  forward." 
His  Toice  trembled  now  with  eagerness. 
The  man  advanced. 

"  See,  my  son,*'  exclaimed  the  Jesuit,  ^  see  at 
last  the  spot  where  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve our  worthy  and  Catholic  monarch, Charles  I., 
for  he  was  really  a  Catholic,  hid  the  jewels 
I  am  in  search  of.  Bartholomew,  you  are  > 
skilful  and  handy  workman,  wrench  then  yonder 
grate  from  its  fastening." 

The  ill-looking  rascal  plunged  down  upon  his 
knees  before  the  grate. 
'*  Only  screws,'^h6  said,  •«  after  all." 
"Whatr 

'*  Only  a  few  screws,  holy  father." 
"  Blessed  screws  I  take  them  out  as  gently 
as  you  can,  good  Bartholomew.     I  believe  I 
anointed  all  your  tools  with  holy  water." 

**  Tes,  that's  the  reason  they're  all  rusty ;  but 
its  not  very  fine  work  ,  so  it  don't  matter,"  he 
growled. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  strong  screw-driver, 
and  after  a  short  investigation  began  his  work. 
Twelve  screws  alone  kept  the  grate  in  its 
place ;  and  when  the  twelfth  was  removed  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow  and  ex- 
claimed— 
"It  is  loose." 

"Joyful  news,"  cried  Father  Ignatius, " re- 
move it  now  at  once." 

The  man  laid  hold  of  the  iron -work,  and  with 
all  his  stiength— which  was  considerable<»he 
tried  to  remove  it. 
But  he  could  not, 
A  groan  came  from  the  Jesuit 
"  It  is  tight  sUll,"  said  Bartholomew. 
"  But  you  removed  all  the  screws  ?" 
«•  Yes,  yes  I" 

"  Look  carefully,  and  see  if  you  are  not  mis- 
taken.   Perhaps  there  is  one  still  left  in." 

"  No,  holy  father,  no.  There  is  some  hidden 
fastening  of  which  we  can  see  nothing  but  its 
effeets.  It  shakes  a  little  in  one  direction,  but  it 
is  as  faat  as  a  rock  in  another.  What  can  be 
done  ?" 

"The  wall  itself  shall  come  down  but  I  rviU 
see  behind  the  grate,"  cried  Father  Ignatius. 
"  Yes,  but— " 


"  I  will  listen  to  no  remonstrance.  Perhaps 
our  united  efforts  may  do  something.    Come.'* 

"  No,  no ;  I  have  discovered  something.    It  is 
at  the  back  of  the  grate  that  you  expect  to  find 
the  treasure?" 
"  Yes,  yes." 

"  I  see  now  that  the  back  lifts  up  in  a  groove, 
and  can  be  easily  removed.    Behold." 

As  he  spoke  Bartholomew  slid  up  the  back  of 
the  grate,  and  from  amid  the  grimy  dirt  there 
fell  a  jewel  case,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  about  six  in  width. 

With  a  cry,  almost  a  yell  of  [joy,  the  Jesuit 
sprang  upon  it. 

"  It  is  gained,  it  is  gained  1"  he  cried.  "  Our 
trouble  has  not  l>een  in  vain." 

"Yes,"  he  added,  as  he  examined  it  nearer 
to  the  light,  "yes,  silver,  richly  chased,  but 
blackened  by  time.  Ha,  ha!  it  is  well,  very 
well."       " 

**  Cannot  you  open  it,  holy  sir  V*  suggested  one 
of  the  party. 

"  No,  my  son,  it  is  locked,  and  there  is  no 
key.    It  can  be  opened  at  leisure.    It  is  better 
that  I  take  it  from  this  place  as  it  is,  and  in  its 
integrity.    Come  now,  ail  of  you,  away  with  me. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.    Ahl  what  is  that?" 
"A  clock,'*  said  one. 
"  Hush  1  hush  I'*  cried  Father  Ignatius. 
One,  two,  three,  sounded  by  the  turret-clock 
of  St.  James's,  and  the  Jesuit  strode  towards  the 
door  of  the  Black  Chamber,  as  he  exclaimed— 

"  By  heavens  1  I  thought  it  not  so  late  by  a 
full  hour.  Qaick,  quick,  my  friends.  Let  us 
leave  this  spot." 

Clutching  the  precious  casket  in  his  hands, 
Ignatius  quitted  the  room,  passing  with  his 
friends  unconcernedly  over  the  body  of  their 
victim. 

The  Jesuit  led  the  way  to  the  room  where  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  colonel  lay  upon  the  fioor. 
It  was  quite  evident  from  the  constrained 
attitude  in  which  he  lay  that  he  had  not  moved 
since  the  administration  of  the  powerful  dose  of 
ardent  spirits  that  had  been  given  him. 

"  He  sleeps  sound,"  said  the  Jesuit. 
,  "  So  sound,*'  said  one,  "  that  he  will  never 
wake  again." 
"  Ah  !  say  you  so." 

"  Even  BO,  holy  sir.  If  yon  step  this  way,  and 
take  one  look  at  the  face  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  this.** 

"  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,  my  son.  So 
there  is  one  traitor  the  less  in  the  world.  It 
would  be  no  bad  thing  if  they  all  lay  as  be.*' 

Then  he  turned  to  the  man  who  carried  the 
mysterious  bundle. 

**  Now,  my  friend,  go  back  and  do  what  you 
are  commanded.'* 
"  Yes,**  said  the  man  as  he  passed  away. 
After  being  absent  about  half  a  minute  he 
returned  without  the  handle. 
"  Is  it  done?"  asked  Father  Ignatius. 
"Yes,  yes  ;  better  hasten  away." 
They  now  entered  the  room  where  Mercy  and 
her  brother  were  waiting. 
"  Be  quick,*'  cried  the  Jesuit,  "  we  must  fly.** 
"Why  this  hurry  ?*'  cried  Mercy. 
"  You'll  know  anon." 

Then  the  man  who  had  carried'.the  mysterious 
bundle  now  rushed  on  in  advance,  exclaiming 
as  he  did  so- 
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**  On,  and  do  not  stop  to  ask  any  qaestlonH,  or 
to  parley  about  the  reaion  of  our  fear.  Follow 
me.  On,  on.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  life  and 
safety  is  before  us,  and  death  and  hideous  ruin 
behind  us.    On,  on,  I  say.** 

Without  waiting  to  consult  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  man's  word,  the  brother  of 
Mercy  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  hurried  away 
towards  the  gate. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ettib  leslib  and  heb  loves — ^thb  pro- 
posal fob  immediate  mabriage — the 
ooksbkt — the  joubnbt  to  london — the 
abmoubeb's  house  once  mobe— the  LETTEB 
of  consent   fbom   fbank   leslie  —  the 

LOVEBS*  BIDE. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  pleasure  for  Harold 
Fordyoe  to  be  once  more  in  the  company  of 
Ettie  Leslie;  in  a  place,  too,  where  there  was 
little  fear  of  interruption. 

At  the  house  of  Lord  Clement  Yillieis  they 
were  of  course  at  home. 

Not  haying  obsenred,  therefore,  the  mysterious 
forms  which  had  watched  them  into  the  house, 
they  felt  no  alarm  for  the  future. 

All  their  hopes  were  in  each  other^all  their 
thoughts  were  concentrated  in  their  desire  for 
mutual  happiness. 

No  wonder  was  it  that  Harold  Fordyce  desired 
now  to  consummate  his  happiness. 

She  had  promised  in  her  early  youth  that  she 
would  eventually  become  a  fine,  and  even 
splendid  woman. 

She  had  now  more  than  [fulfilled  [this  pro- 
mise of  her  younger  days. 

Her  bust  had  now  developed  itself —her  limbs 
had  the  contours  of  a  Venus,  and  on]  this  plea- 
sant evening,  when  the  Toung  Apprentice  once 
more  told  the  story  of  his  love,  he  gazed  upon 
her  in  wonder,  as  if  surprised  and  almost  doubt- 
ing that  providence  had  vouchsafed  to  him  such 
good  fortune,  as  the  possession  of  such  a  lovely 

'*  Ettie,*'  he  said,  bending  o^er  her,  and  press- 
ing his  lips  to  hezs,  **  we  are  now  alone  ;  and  I 
will  not  lose  this  opportunity.  I  want  to  ask 
you  now  the  great  secret  of  your  life— do  you 
love  me  enough  to  be  my  wife  ?" 

"  Do  I  love  f "  she  cried,  hiding  her  face  upon 
his  shoulder,  "  you  know  it,  Harold.'* 

"  Yes — I  do,  I  do,*'  he  said,  pressing  her  ^to 
him  so  that  her  warm  bosom  palpitated  against 
his  breast,  **  yes — I  do  J  know  it, ;  Say,  then,  if 
your  father  consents,  will  you  be  my  wife  in  one 
month  from  this  7" 

There  was  a  maiden  blush  upon  her  cheek  as 
she  answered  <'yes.** 

But  there  came  into  her  mind  no  thought  of 
refusal. 

Why  should  there  have  been  any  hesitation 
on  her  part  7 

She  had  long  since  given  him  her  heart,  and 
the  yieldiog  of  herself  to  him  in  marriage  was 
but  the  necessary  result  of  that  love. 

Long  and  thrilling  and  rapturous  were  the 
kisses  which  followed  the  announcement  of  her 
consent. 

But  we  draw  a  veil  over  this  scene. 


Upon  such  a  picture  of  pure  and  happy  love 
no  one  has  a  right  to  cast  his  eyes. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  decided  that 
Harold  should  start  for  London  on  the  f oUowiag 
day,  and  ask  Frank  LeBlie*s  consent  to  their 
immediate  marriage. 

On  the  next  day,  however,  matters  were  some- 
what altered. 

*'  In  these  troublous  times,"  said  Lord  YUliers, 
''  it  is  of  a  certainty  not  safe  for  a  man  to  travel 
alone.    /,  therefore,  will  accompany  you." 

Bttie's  eyes  expressed  her  thanks,  while  Lady 
Blanche  looked  anything  but  delighted. 

**  Ton  are  very  anxious  to  leave  me,**  she  said, 
coiling  her  soft  arms  round  his  neck. 

*<No,  dearest  I  am  not,'*  he  said,  kissing  her 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  lover ;  **  but  I  remember 
whataj^ld  friend  Harold  is,  and  what  services 
he  has^ndered  both  you  and  me  in  days  gone 
by,  and  I  am  unwUling  to  let  him  run  any  un- 
necessary risk.'* 

**True,  true;  you  are  more  brave,  more 
generous,^ore  faithful  in  friendship  than  Jam, 
yet  I  remember  well  how  Harold  saved  me  for 
you.    Go,  and  Heaven's  blessing  be  with  you." 

"Yes,"  Harold  could  have  added,  "and  when 
your  bright  eyes  and  lovely  form  well  nigh 
weaned  me  from  Ettie.*' 

But  he  only  said,  with  a  bow  of  courtesy  and 
deprecation, 

**  Nay,  my  friend,  you  over  estimate  entirely 
my  poor  services.  However,  if  Lord  Clement  is 
going  to  London,  I  shall  be  indeed  glad  of  his 
company.  Two  swords  are  like  two  heads, 
better  than  one." 

**l  have  business  in  London  with  the  Lord 
Protector,"  said  YiUiers ;  **  I  should  have  started 
in  a  few  days,  if  not  now,  so  I  will  accompany 
^ou,  Harold,  with  pleasure.  On  such  an  errand 
as  yours  is,  I  know  you  do  not  wish  to  be  de- 
Uyed." 

On  arriving  in  London,  which  they  did  with- 
out any  mishap,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
house  of  Frank  Leslie,  in  the  Strand. 

They  found  him  sitting  moodily  in  his  big 
room. 

His  favourite  hound  was  beneath  his  chair. 

Pieces  of  armour  and  helmets,  and  new  and 
old  implements  of  warfare,  and  other  things, 
were  strewn  about  in  some  confusion. 

"Hal  Harold,"  oried  he,  brightening  up  at 
the  sight  of  his  old  apprentice,  *'  and  you,  my 
Lord  Yilliers,  welcome." 

**  I  know  we  are  right  welcome,"  said  Harold, 
"and  I  bring,  after  all  this  absence,  a  most 
sweet  letter  of  introduction.  Here,"  he  added, 
taking  a  letter  from  the  breast  of  his  doublet^ 
and  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  "  here  is  a  letter  from 
Ettie,  your  daughter." 

**  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you— heartily  glad," 
oried  the  armourer,  shaking  them  both  heartily 
by  the  hand  ere  he  opened  the  letter.  "  This 
place  has  been  dull  enough  without  you,  I  can 
tell  you.  The  new  men  whom  I  have  employed 
have  been  hard  at  work  ever  since  you  have  left 
fashioning  breast-plates  for  the  Ironsides  :  but, 
by  Jupiter,  the  clinking  of  their  hammers,  and 
the  merry  ring  of  their  voices  as  they  sing  at 
their  work,  have  been  all  the  company  I  have 

had.    I  shaU Yet,  sUy,  I  wiU  read  the 

letter." 
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A  look,  half  of  rarpriae,  half  of  pleaaore,  oyer- 
spread  his  face  as  he  read. 

Thea  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  the 
Young  Apprentice. 

*'  Sly  rascal  T*  he  said,  "  so  yonVe  stolen  a 
march  upon  me,  have  you,  while  IVe  been 
away  ?  Well,  well,  I  might  hare  expected  it— 
I  might  have  expected  it.  My  girl  tells  me 
that  you  have  settled  it  all,  so  I  suppose  Frank 
Leslie  has  only  got  to  say  yes ;  nothing  else,  I 
expect,  would  be  accepted.** 

"  That  is  what  we  hope,  air,"  said  the  Young 
Apprentice,  respectfully. 

'*  And  the  hope  which  IJ  second,"  said  Lord 
Clement  Yilliers. 

"Well,  well,  my  lad,"  said  the  armourer, 
"  yon  have  my  bett  wishes,  my  consent,  and  my 
earnest  desire  for  your  future  happiness.  Only, 
when  Ettie  is  gone  from  me  altogether,  I  shall 
be  moro  lonely  than  oyer.** 

<*  Leslie,**  cried  Lord  Clement,  '<yoa  are  still 
a  young  man.*' 

"Not  a  young,  but  a  strong  one,**  answered 
the  armourer.    "  I  can  wield  a  sword  yet.** 

"  Ah  I  I  speak  not  of  war,  but  the  battle  of 
loTe,"  exclaimed  Yilliers.  "Why  do  not  you 
also  marry  f  ** 

A  flush  overspread  the  handsome  features  of 
the  Republican  armourer. 

"  1*11  talk  of  that  another  time,**  said  he ;  "  at 
present  we'll  think  of  these  young  people,  and 
assist  in  making  them  happy.  When  shall  we 
stort?'* 

"  One  day  I  require  in  London,'*  said  Yilliers, 
**  to  settle  a  little  business  with  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector. After  that  I  am  at  your  service,  and 
then  we  will  start  for  my  house  together.*' 

The  two  days  passed  quickly  away,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  they  took  their  way 
eagerly  towards  Yilliers*s  house. 

They  were  all  in  high  spirits. 

Well  they  might  be. 

Fortune  seemed  smiling  upon  them. 

But  little  did  they  know  what  disaster'awaited 
them. 

Arriving  at  Yilliers*s  house,  they  found  the 
great  portal  open,  the  servants  gone,  and  every- 
thing in  fearful  disorder. 

On  the  drawing-room  table  was  found  a  scrap 
of  paper,  containing  a  few  hurriedly-written 
words  : — 

« I  am  In  the  power  of  Lord  Raymond.  I  know  not 
whither  I  am  going.  A  mook  marriage  has;  been  per- 
formed, and,  alas !    Oh " 

There  was  no  more. 
She  had  evidently  been  interrupted. 
"  Oh,  Heaven  !*'  cried  Harold,  **  preserve  mv 
reason,  and  nerve  my  arm  for  deadly  revenge  !'* 


CHAPTER  XXL 

CAPTAIN  ABCHBB  HASTSNB  HOMB  TO  HIS  SUB- 
TBBRANEAN  BBTBBAT— HIS  MEBTINa  WITH 
LADY  OBAOB— HIS  ABTIFIOB— ITS  SUCCBSS— 
XJNBXPBCTBD  VISIT0B8— THBIB  BBOBPTION. 

Hbhbt  Abghbb  (or,  as  he  liked  to  term  him- 
self, Captain  Henry  Archer,  of  his  Majesty 
Charles  the  Second's  Light  Horse),  lost  no  time 
in  making  his  way  towards  the  subterranean 
asylum,  where  he  had  left  Lady  Grace. 


He  was  much  struck  with  her  excessive 
beauty,  (as  we  have  before  seen,  and  he  now 
saw  before  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
winning  her  affection. 

He  WBs  a  strange  kind  of  wooer. 

Knowing  well  that  Lady  Grace  Leicester 
would  be  overcome  with  grief  at  the  news  of 
her  young  husband's  death,  he  could  not,  of 
course,  expect  to  be  reoeived  at  first  with  any 
degree  of  pleasure. 

He  had  his  own  plan  of  waiting. 

Lady  Grace  could  remain  his  prisoner,  and 
only  be  released  when  she  had  become  his  own. 

On  arriving  at  the  subterranean  oavem  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  room  where  he  had 
left  her. 

He  found  her  there,  sitting  at  table,  whereon 
was  a  repast  scarcely  tasted. 

She  was  still  attired  in  her  male  attire — the 
costume  of  a  hunter,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
betrayed  her  sex,  and  the  delicious  contours  ot 
her  limbs. 

She  started  up  eagerly  when  she  saw  him 
enter. 

"Ah  I"  she  cried,  "you  return  without  him.*' 

He  bowed  low  before  her. 

"Yes,  my  lady,'*  he  said,  "I  return  alone. 
The  order  you  gave  me  was  lost.^ 

"You  are  right,**  she  said,  "the  order  yon 
dropped  here  on  the  floor.'* 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  send  it  after  me  f " 

**  Your  men  refused  to  go.  They  stated  that 
you  had  forbidden  them,  on  pain  of  death,  or 
delivery  to  the  enemy,  to  move  from  this  place 
till  your  return."* 

**  True— true,**  cried  Archer,  "but  when  I 
gave  that  order  I  knew  not  that  the  order  was 
lost.** 

"What's  the  news— the  news?"  cried  Lady- 
Grace.  "What  news  do  you  bring  of  Lei- 
cester V* 

"  Alas  t  madam,"  said  Archer,  solemnly,  "  I 
was  present  at  his  last  hour.    He  is  dead." 

"  Dead  I  Oh,  Heaven  1*'  exclaimed  Lady  Grace, 
sinking  down  into  her  chair. 

And  then  the  woman,  the  fountain  of  whose 
tears  had  so  long  been  dried  up,  wept  bitterly^ 
her  whole  person  dilated  with  sorrow,  and  her 
bosom  heaved  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking 
from  it. 

Captain  Archer  knew  well  now  how  to  act 
his  part. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  idle  now 
to  attempt  to  comfort  you.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  may  bring  some  comfort  to  your 
heart.    You  must  live  for  revenge." 

The  tears  were  gone— brushed  away  fiercely 
in  a  moment. 

Lady  Grace  Leicester  sprang  up,  with  eyes 
fiercely  gleaming. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said,  "  I  will  live  for 
revenge,  for  nothing  but  revenge.  I  will  go 
now,  at  once,  to  my  house,  and  concoct  a  plan  to 
punish  the  murderers  of  my  husband." 

Henry  Archer  laid  his  hand  deprecatingly  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Lady  Grace. 

"Stay,  my  lady,"  he  said,  "be  not  rash;  I 
have  yet  a  fresh  sorrow  to  give  you.  You  cannot 
return  home.*' 

"  I  cannot  1" 

"truly." 

"And  why r» 
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*'  Tour  house  is  beleaguered." 

"By  whom?'' 

'*By  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell— fierce  and 
lawless  men.** 

Lady  Grace  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"Their  yengeanoe  is  satisfied.  They  will  do 
me  no  harm." 

Captain  Archer  bowed  deprecatingly. 

"  Excuse  me,  madam/*  he  said,  **  there  is  now 
an  order  out  for  your  arrest,*' 

**  On  what  pretence  7*' 

"  As  having  aided  your  husband  in  a  murder.** 

**  Who  told  you  this?" 

"  I  learned  it  in  London." 

"And  yon  swear  it  ?** 

"I  do.'* 

"  Then  what  ean  I  do  ?  I  have  no  friends  to 
whom  I  can  fly.    I  am  ruined." 

"Not  so;  I  will  protect.  Tou  can  remain 
here.'* 

"  Here,  among  your  lawless  band,  a  woman, 
by  herself?" 

"  They  need  know  nothing  of  your  sex.  Yon 
can  retain  your  disguise.*' 

"Alas,"  said  Lady  Grace,  with  a  blush,  **1 
fear  me  it  is  but  a  sorry  one.  I  appear  to  be 
easily  found  out." 

**  Truly,  madam,"  replied  Captain  Archer, 
gallantly  ;  "  you  are  so  beautiful,  and  your 
figure  is  so  superbly  handsome,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  it  appear  to  belong  to  one  of  the  ruder 
sex.  But,  nevertheless,  I  will  guard  against 
discovery.  I  will  lend  you  a  cloak,  which  will 
hide  your  limbs  from  observation.  Take  my  ad- 
vice, my  lady,  the  advice  of  one  who  will  treat 
you  with  all  respect.  Do  not  leave  the  place  at 
present." 

There  seemed  no  disputing  the  will  of  Captain 
Archer. 

To  return  to  her  own  house  would  be  highly 
dangerous,  and,  with  her  peculiar  notions  of 
morality,  there  appeared  to  her  to  be  far  less  peril 
in  remaining  where  she  was. 

**  I  agree,**  she  said,  at  length, "  I  agree.  I  will 
remain  here,  on  the  condition,  that,  as  a  gentle- 
man, yon  will  respect  my  misfortunes.** 

"  I  shall,  my  lady,**  said  Henry  Archer,  smil- 
ing ;  **  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  fair 
and  honourable  proposals  cannot  be  considered 
insulting." 

Lady  Grace  .blushed. 

His  manner  said  more  than  his  words. 

"  Even  fair  and  honourable  proposals  would 
be  an  insult  so  soon  after  my  husband's  death," 
said  she  ;  "his  terrible  fate  will  for  a  long  time 
haunt  me.  T,  however,  accept,  with  pleasure, 
your  kind  offer,  and  I  hope  that  your  companions 
will  treat  me  with  the  same  kindness  and 
courtesy  that  you  have  shown.** 

"  Lady  Grace  Leicester,*'  said  Captain  Archer* 
"you  need  fear  nothing  from  them.  A  word  of 
insult  to  you  will  be  the  signal  for  the  man's 
death.*' 

Little  did  the  captain  then  imagine  what  a 
rival  he  would  soon  nave. 

None  other  than  Prince  Charles  Stuart 
himself. 

Bat  before  we  introduce  this  worthy  de- 
scendant of  his  family  into  the  strange  subter- 
ranean cave,  we  must  return  to  the  palace  of  St. 
James,  where,  nnder  the  disguise  of  a  repub- 


lican, Prince  Charles  was  acting  the  part  of 
traitor  and  deceiver  to  Merqy  Mamer. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THB  8HELL~THB  THBEATBNED  DBSTBUOTIOH 
OF  THB  PALACE — THB  BETUBN  OV  MBBCfT 
UARNEB  TO  THE  PALAOB^SHB  SAYBS  THB 
PBINCB— THB  OPENIKO  OF  THB  TBBA8T7BE 
CASKET— THE  BA6E  OF  THB  JBStnT— THB 
CAFTUBB  OF  PBTKCB  CHABLB8. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Father 
Ignatius  and  his  friends  were  leaving  the  gates 
of  St.  James's  Palace,  the  man  who  had  carried 
the  mysterious  bundle  uttere^l  strange  and 
fearful  words  of  warning. 

**  Safety  is  before  us,  death  behind  us,*'  he  had 
said. 

When  Mercy  Marner's  brother  heard  his 
frantic  words,  he  stood  still. 

*'  What  does  all  this  mean  ?'?  he  said,  calmly, 
**  1  will  not  go  a  step  farther  till  I  know  the 
meaning  of  all  this." 

"  Yes,  yes— on,  on.** 

"  No,  I  have  a  fear  that  something  more  than 
I  would  wish  has  been  done,  and  I  mil  know 
what  it  is.** 

"  You  shall  know,"  said  the  Jesuit ;  "  an  iron 
shell  has  been  left  in  the  second  room,  and  in  a 
few  moments  it  will  explode,  and  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  all  its  treacherous  inmates,  will  be 
brought  in  one  common  ruin  to  the  ground.  The 
fusee  was  made  to  burn  half-an-hour ;  nearly 
twenty  minutes  have  elapsed  since  it  was  lit. 
Now,  Horace  Mamer,  will  you  come  on  ?" 

Horace  Mamer  staggered  on,  though  some  one 
had  strack  him  a  mortal  blow. 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  the  Jesuit,  "  you  will 
soon  have  wealth— power.  You  will  be  the  first 
man  in  England^— greater  than  Cromwell." 

**  No,  no,"  cried  Horace, "  no,  no  ;  it  is  mur- 
der—foul and  deliberate  murder— I  condemn  it 
heart  and  soul." 

« Do  your  duty,  !friends,"  saici  the  Jesuit^ 
<*  the  time  has  come.'* 

The  Jesuit's  followers  at  once  flung  themselves 
upon  Horace  Mamer,  who  found  himself  gagged 
and  his  eyes  blinded  with  a  scarf,  and  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  all  in  a  few  moments. 

He  bad  only  just  time  to  cry  out — 

"  Mercy,  Mercy  1" 

The  sound  of  her  own  name 'seemed  to  act  as 
a  spell  upon  the  young  girl. 

With  a  scream  of  startled  intelligence,  she 
turned  and  fled  again  through  the  gazden  to- 
wards the  palace. 

**  Curves  on  her— let  her  go,*'  cried  the  Jesoit^ 
"  let  her  go — on— on  1'* 

Mercy  reached  the  window. 

She  reached  the  room. 

She  fled  to  the  prince  and  shook  him  by  the 
shoulder. 

"  Up,  up,  and  save  yourself— save  all  I  Oh, 
Heavens!  there's  a  terrible  death  awaiting  you  1" 

The  prince  only  shook  like  a  man  in  the  night- 
mare. 

With  a  shrill  yet  suppressed  scream,  Mercy 
seised  a  light  and  fled  into  the  adjoining  room. 

On  the  table  was  the  horrid  instrument  of 
destruction. 

It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  hnman  skall. 
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From  its  iron  moath  protruded  a  smoking 
fusee,  nearly  burned  to  the  end. 

"Water,  water  I'*  cried  Mercy.    "  Oh,  Hea- 
vens I  water,  water  I    Alas  I  there  is  no  hope  V* 

One  wild  glance  round  the  room. 

"  Tes,  yes,*'  she  added,  "  there  is  hope,  there 
is  hope  r 
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A  decanter  of  wine][8tood  not  a  yard  from  the 
iron  skull. 

She  seized  it,  and  with  her  trembling  hands 
poured  it  oyer  the  smoking  fusee. 

There  came  a  slight  hissing  sound  and  the 
shell  was  useless. 

Mercy's  mission  was  now  oyer  for  the  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

QEOMWBLL  AND  SIMON  LAWI.BSS— THB  BAB- 
OAIN— THB  IBONSIDBB— THB  00MMI8SI0N 
OF  THB  YOUNG  APPBBNTICE — THB  EX- 
PEDITION TO  IBBLAND— LOVE  AND  DUTY— 
"  TO  YOU,  YILLIBBS,  I  LEAVE  THB  WOBK  OF 
BBYBNGB  ;  MY  COUNTBY  CALLS  ME." 

The  horror  and  diflmay  of  Harold  Fordyce, 
Frank  Leslie,  and  Lord  Clement  Villiers,  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  Villiers',  house  was  cleared  of  its 
inmates. 

The  idea  of  Lady  Villiers  and  Ettie  Leslie 
being  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  was  mad- 
dening. 

What,  too,  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  mock 
marriage  7 

Could  it  be  possible  that  Lord  Raymond, 
having  a  wife  of  his  own,  had  forced  Ettie  into 
an  union,  or,  more  horrible  still,  bad  he 
murdered  Lady  Raymond,  in  order  to  free  him- 
self, or  was  some  one  else  connected  with  him 
in  his  hideous  plot  X 

There  was  no  clue  whatever  by  which  to  guide 
themselves. 

The  domestics  had  all  fled  from  the  scene  of 
the  disaster. 

Whither  they  had  gone  no  one  'seemed  to  be 
able  to  tell. 

Certainly,  not  a  soul  in  the  vioinity  had  been 
made  aware  of  their  proceedings. 

So,  unwillingly  enough,  our  friends  had  to 
turn  their  f^ces  once  more  towards  London, 
after  placing  some  of  the  county  constabulary 
in  charge  of  the  deserted  mansion. 

Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  on  this  return 
journey. 

The  hearts  of  the  three  friends  were,  indeed, 
too  full  for  utterance. 

They  had  started  from  the  metropolis,  eager 
with  hope  and  love.  They  returned  to  it  in  the 
depths  of  agony  and  despair^nneasy,  dis- 
trought  with  wavering  minds,  for  whocomd  tell, 
now  so  many  hours  had  passed,  what  had  been 
the  fate,  the  dishonourable  fate,  of  Lady  Blapche 
and  Ettie  Leslie  % 

Their  purpose  was  mutually  agreed  i^pon, 
however. 

They  would  make|their^way  into  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  askj  from  him  that 
aid  which  no^one  else  conldjafford  to  them,  the 
swords  of  the  brave  Ironsides. 

**  I  will  wring  from  that  villa! d,  whom  we 
caught  in  the  square— the  wretch  who  personates 
the  armourer — ^a  confession  of  his  misdeeds.  I 
will  drag  from  him  the  address  of  Lord  Ray- 
mond, and  I  will  kill  him,  as  1  am  a  living  man, 
by  a  slow,  torturing,  lingering  death,  if  he  baa 
done  aught  to  harm  Ettie  Leslie." 

First  of  all,  therefore,  they  made  their  way 
towards  the  place,  where,  after  the  defeat  of 
Quelf  and  his  companions,  Harold  Fordyce  had 
placed  the  double  of  the  armourer. 

On  arriving  at  the  house — a  strangely-built, 
quaint  old  building — they  were  met  on  the  door- 
step by  a  tall,  rough,  and  by  no  means  at- 
tractively-dressed man. 

**  Tou;are  come  to  see  our  prisoner,  TsuppoBQ  ?" 
he  said. 


"I  am,*'  answered  the  Toung  Apprentice 
as  he  advanced. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  the  other,  "  he  is  gone 
You  have  arrived  too  late." 

<'  Too  late  1  What  mean  you  7"  exclaimed  the 
Young  Apprentice. 

"  I  mean  what  my  words  imply,'*  said  the 
man,  ^  I  mean  that  he  has  gone.** 

"And  how?" 

"  That  is  what  no  one  knows.  Last  night  he 
was  safely  enough  under  lock  and  key.  There 
was  not  an  available  hole  through  which  he 
could  havo  wriggled  himself ;  and  yet  this  morn- 
ing he  is  nowhere  to  be  found.'* 

Harold  paused  sternly. 

"  There  must  have  been  treachery  at  work,** 
he  said. 

"  We  have  no  traitors,'*  replied  the  man,  with 
a  show  of  indignation. 

"  We  will  descend  and  examine  the  plaoe," 
said  the  Young  Apprentice.  *'Come,  my 
friends,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  armourer  and 
Lord  Villiers,  "  let  us  enter  and  search  for  our- 
selves.*' 

It  was  in  vain  that  ^SJrold  Fordyoe  took  these 
precautions. 

They  searched  in  every  imaginable  part  of  the 
building  in  vain. 

Not  a  sign  of  the  Man  ol  Mystery  was  to  be 
discovered. 

Neither  was  there  any  apparent  means  by 
which  he  could  have  made  his  escape. 

"We  are  defeated  at  present,"  said  Frank 
Leslie,  speaking  with  white  lips,  and  glanc- 
ing at  his  companions  with  a  strange  en- 
quiring glance,  as  if  to  invite  their  assistance. 

"  Yes,"  said  Harold,  '*  but  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  Cromwell,  and  see  what  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector can  do  for  us." 

C)romweU,  on  this  day,  was  seated  in  his  room, 
with  his  two  daughters  and  his  son-in-law, 
Oliver  St.  John,  when  Simon  Lawless  was  an- 
nounced. 

He  entered,  black,  silent,  and  mysterions,  this 
Volunteer  Headsman  of  London. 

Cromwell  smiled,  fu  he  extended  tp  him  his 
hand. 

"Welcome,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "what 
brings  you  here  7" 

"  A  boon,**  said  Simon  Lawless,  smiling,  "  a 
boon  of  great  import  to  me.** 

"  Say  what  the  boon  is,"  said  Oromwelli  "and 
if  it  is  in  reason  it  is  yours." 

"It  is  in  reason,  my  lord,"  replied  Simon 
Lawless,  "it  is  this^that  I  may  retire  for  ever 
from  the  service  of  the  State." 

Cromwell's  eyes  dilated  with  real  amazement 
at  these  words. 

"  Retire  from  the  service  of  the  State,"  he 
cried,  "  and  why  so  7" 

"  I  am  tired  of  service.  I  am  sick  of  its  ter- 
rible work.  Within  the  last  few  hours,  as  I  may 
say,  I  have  had  fearful  visions — warning,  terrible 
visions.  Within  the  last  few  hours  I  have  seen 
dear  ones  die  from  before  me,  and  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  has  clutched  at  me,  while  the 
other  hand  has  pointed  to  the  axe  and  the 
scaffold." 

The  Lord  Protector  of  England  frowned  as 
Simon  Lawless  spoke. 

"  You  mean,  in  fact,"  he  said,  ^"that  yon  are 
I  revoking  your  principles." 
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"  No,  no,"  retnrned  Simon  Lawless,  "  I  neyer 
abjure  that  which  I  consider  jnst.  I  neyer 
retreat  from  the  path  which  I  consider  to  be 
that  of  justice.  No,  I  am  a  Republican  still  at 
heart,  but  the  tow  which  I  long  ago  registered 
applied  only  to  those  whom  my  private  rerenge 
was  following.  Many  of  those  whom  I  hated 
have  long  since  gone  to  their  acconnt,  and  I  see 
no  Yeason  for  keeping  in  my  present  position.'* 

His  stem  looks  and  strange  appearance  alto- 
gether impressed  Cromwell's  daughter  with 
terror,  and  she  crouched  down  near  her  father. 

Oliver  St.  John  bent  down  on  one  knee,  and 
passed  his  arm  tenderly  round  the  child's  waist. 

**  Fear  not,  my  little  one,"  he  said,  **  he  means 
you  no  harm.'* 

Simon  Lawless  turned  hastily  round  and  re- 
garded her. 

**  Tou  have  nought  to  fear,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  he  said,  **  I  once  had  one  sa  young,  as 
lovely,  as  timid  as  yourself,  whom  I  guarded  as 
the  lion  would  guard  his  cub.  You  will  receive 
no  harm  from  me." 

The  smile  upon  the  face  of  Simon  Lawless 
was  so  tender,  so  gentle  that  a  smile  broke  over 
the  features  of  the  little  girl,  and  she  ran 
towards  him. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  look  sad,"  she 
said,  **  it  was  your  black  clothes  which  frightened 
me." 

At  this  moment,  just  as  Simon  Lawless  stooped 
to  kiss  her,  there  was  a  noise  in  the  passage,  and 
after  receiving  the  friendly  salutation,  the  little 
girl  ran  back  to  her  protector. 

Then  the  door  was  opened. 

'*  My  lord,"  said  a  tall,  grim  trooper,  address- 
ing Cromwell,  "  my  lord,  three  gentlemen  desire 
to  see  you.'* 

"  Their  names." 

**  Harold  Fordyoe,  Frank  Leslie,  and  Lord 
Clement  Villiera" 

*'  Three  staunch  Republicans,"  said  Cromwell. 
*<  Admit  them." 

In  another  moment  our  three  friends  entered 
the  room. 

"Welcome,  my  friends,"  cried  Cromwell, 
"  this  is  indeed  a  strange  meeting." 

As  he  spoke  he  extended  his  hand  to  them,  and 
they  shook  it  eagerly  one  by  one. 

Their  tale  was  quickly  told  by  the  eager 
Young  Apprentice. 

The  Lord  Protector  listened  sternly  and  pa- 
tiently to  his  words. 

••This  villain,"  he  said,  "I had  hoped  was 
long  since  dead  ;  but  as  he  is  not,  immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  crush  both  him  and  his 
friends.    What  is  the  precise  aid  you  desire  7" 

"The  assistance  of  a  company  of  the  Iron- 
sides," said  Harold  Fordyoe. 

"  Granted,"  said  Cromwell ;  "yet  before  it  is 
granted,  let  me  ssy  one  word." 

"Any  words  from  you,  my  lord,  I  will 
gladly  listen  to." 

»*  Well,"  said  Cromwell,  "  I  have  offered  you 
a  command  in  my  regiment ;  is  it  not  so  ?'* 

"  It  is." 

"  And  you  have  refused." 

"  I  was  compelled." 

"  How  can  I  make  this  offer  again  ?"  pursued 
the  Lord  Protector. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Young  Apprentice,  flush- 
ing,  "  I  did  not  come  here  to  court  that  honor.** 


"  Well,  well,  we  are  willing  to  acquit  you  of 
any  such  intention.  But  I  cannot  again  make 
you  this  offer.  There  is  a  captaincy  vacant  in 
the  place  of  Captain  Firebrace.  If  yon  like  ^o 
accept  this  place  you  are  welcome  to  it." 

The  Young  Apprentice  started  back  in  undis- 
guised amazement. 

"In  place  of  Captain  Firebraoe,**  he  cried, 
"how  is  that?" 

Cromwell  smiled. 

"  Your  friend,"  he  said,  "  has  been  made 
colonel  of  his  regiment,  and  if  you  are  not  too 
proud  to  serve  under  him  the  place  is  open  to 
you.  Say  yea  or  nay  ;  it  matters  not,  except 
that  this  is  the  last  offer." 

The  Young  Apprentice  glanced  at  Frank 
Leslie,  his  former  master. 

From  him  on  such  matters  as  theae  he  always 
took  his  ideas. 

The  armourer  smiled,  as  he,  Harold,  turned 
towards  him. 

"  You  wish  to  consult  me,  my  boy,**  he  said ; 
"what  can  I  say,  but  advise  you  to  follow 
and  court  that  fate  which  seems  to  have  destined 
you  for  a  soldier.*' 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Harold,  "  since  revenge  is 
what  I  seek,  I  will  accept  your  offer  gratefully, 
my  lord,  as  one  which  offers  to  me  the  best 
means  of  gratifying  it." 

Oliver  Cromwelll  never  required  any  argu- 
ments upon  a  subject. 

When  a  man  once  said  he  would  do  a  thing 
he  expected  him  to  do  it. 

So  he  at  once  sat  down  to  his  table,  and 
began  to  write. 

In  a  few  moments  he  handed  the  paper  to  the 
Young  Apprentice. 

It  was  his  commission  as  captain  of  the  Iron- 
sides. 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  Harold,  "thank 
you  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  first  service  I  shall 
render  you  for  this  great  honour  will  be  to  rid 
the  world  of  such  an  atrocious  villain  as  Lord 
Raymond." 

It  would  be  uselsss  and  tedious  to  narrate  the 
adventures  of  the  next  few  days. 

Remembering  well  the  place,  where,  upon  a 
former  occasion,  he  had  been  ensconced,  Harold 
Fordyce  made  his  way  towards  the  half-ruined 
house  of  Lord  Raymond,  from  which  Ettie 
Leslie  had  escaped  over  the  high  wall  by  aid  of 
the  rope  thrown  by  Lord  Villiers. 

They  had  now  ample  force  enough  to  compel  an 
entrance. 

But  this  violence  turned  out  to  be  utterly  in 
vain. 

Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  within  the  building 
but  servants,  and  from  these  they  could  learn 
nothing. 

One  after  another  the  days  went  uselessly  by. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  a  fresh  excite- 
ment arose. 

Harold  Fordyce  and  Lord  Clement  Villiers 
were  seated  in  the  armourer's  room,  when  the 
servant  came  suddenly  in,  bearing  a  letter. 

"Who  brought  this?"  cried  Harold  Fordyce, 
as  he  read  it. 

"  One  of  the  troopers,  sir,**  replied  the  young 
girl. 

*'  What  ails  you!"  cried  the  armourer,  seeing 
that  Harold  Fordyce  turned  pale. 

"  Enough,  I  fancy— enough  ails  me,"  replied 
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the  joxLug  ^captain.  "  My  regiment  is  ordered 
at  once  to  Ireland." 

"  Bat  this  will  not  Rarely  apply  to  yon,'*  said 
Frank  Lealie. 

"I  know  not,'*  said  Harold;  "the  order  to 
me  here  is  plain  enough.  I  most  not^cannot 
leave  England.  I  mast  away  at  once  to  Crom- 
well, and  demand  an  explanatioD,  and  if  possible 
leave  of  absence.*' 

''Stay,  stay,"  cried  Lord  Clement  Villiers ; 
"  go  not  in  yonr  present  excited  state.  /  will 
go  for  yon ;  mayhap  that  I  perform  the  mission 
better." 

Harold  grasped  tight  the  hand  of  his  friend. 

«•  Thank  yon,  thaak  yoa,"  he  cried  ;  "  it  will, 
I  think,  be  better  in  my  present  frame  of  mind. 
I  might  say  that  to  my  Lord  Cromwell  which 
might  not  be  pleasant  to  him  or  to  me.'* 

*<  I  will  go  alone,"  said  Lord  Clement,  "  and 
be  assured  that,  partners  in  trouble  as  we  are, 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  yon  from 
leaving  Bngland." 

For  a  long  night  Lord  Clement  Yilliers  was 
absent  from  the  Strand. 

When  he  at  length  returned,  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning,  his  face  wore  not  the  expression 
of  one  who  had  succeeded. 

The  shade  of  sorrow  was  heavy  on  his  brow. 

It  was  easy  for  his  friends  to  see  that  some- 
thisghad  happened  to  upset  all  their  plans. 

**  What  ails  you,  Villiers  ?"  cried  Harold,  as  he 
entered  the  room. 

They  had  remained  there  ^throughotit  the 
night,  talking. 


"  Nothing  ails  my  body,  but  muck  my  mind,* 
he  said.    **  1  bring  you  bad  news." 

"You  do?" 

"Tes." 

"  And  what  bring  you  ?'* 

"News  that  Cromwell  has  left  London  for 
the  North." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  No ;  he  has  left  peremptory  orders  that  all 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  Ironsides  are 
to  leave,  without  further  delay,  for  Ireland.'* 

"  Why  these  peremptory,  and,  to  me,  terrible 
orders  ?' '  asked  H arold . 

"Ireland  is  in  a  state  of  revolt.  Colonel 
Ireton  has  just  left,  and  Colonel  Firebrace,  in 
spite  of  his  wound,  is  already  preparing  to  go. 
You  mvst  obey  orders.  To  me,  my  friend,  you 
must  give  up  the  work  of  vengeance." 

"Alas I"  cried  Harold,  "let  us  not  talk  of 
vengeance.  Let  us  hope  that  there  is  nothing 
for  which  vengeance  is  to  be  taken.  Let  us  hope 
that  ere  I  return,  you  may  be  able  to  prove  to 
me  that  my  Ettie  is  as  spotless  and  pure  as 
ever." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Frank  Leslie,  "yon  forget 
that  Jam  her  father.  Bemember,  that  my  arm 
is  also  armed  in  her  defence,  and  that  it  has 
never  yet  failed  to  do  its  duty." 

And  so,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  Iron- 
sides were  marshalled  for  war,  and  the  husbands 
took  leave  of  their  wives,  and  the  lovers  of 
their  sweethearts,  and  Harold  Fordyce  sailed 
away  to  Ireland,  leaving  all  he  loved  in  the 
power  of  his  deadly  foe. 
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It  was  a  bright  and  moonlight  night,  somo 
three  weeks  after  the  orders  received  by  Harold 
Fordyce,  that  a  light  might  be  observed  at  the 
summit  of  a  half-ruined  tower  that  stood  on  a 
high  mountain  overlooking  Lantrigg  Bay. 

It  was  a  strange,  mysterious  old  place,  this 
tower. 

It  had  been  known  for  years  as  the  resort  of 
strange  eharacters. 

Smugglers,  wreckers,  evil  doers  of  all  kinds, 
had  there  found  refuge. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  place  well  suited  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment. 

On  one  side  was  the  wide  and  boundless  ocean, 


plashing  its  restless  waves  at  the  feet  of  cliffs 
three  hundred  feet  high. 

On  the  other  was  a  wild,  narrow,  precipitous 
path  up  tho  ragged  sides  of  almost  inaccessible 
rocks. 

The  tower,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Bloodhound's  Tower,  was  built  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  rock  ;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  massive 
pieces  of  stone  formed  a  portion  of  the  foundation 
of  the  walls. 

Round  it  was  a  deep  moat,  but  not  a  tree  or 
shrub. 

The  Bloodhound's  Tower,  in  fact,  seemed  the 
only  thing  which  would  spring  up  amid  the  arid 
soil. 

There  it  had  stood  age  after  age,  defying  the 
storm,  whereas  the  unerring  hand  of  Time  had 
by  its  slow  process  crumbled  it  away,  bit  by  bit, 
surely  and  distinctly. 

On  the  night  when  we  introduce  this  place  to 
our  readers,  a  light,  as  I  have  said,  burned  in  the 
topmost  turret. 

It  was  a  bright  red  light,  which  casta  glow  as 
of  blood  over  the  water  where  it  fell. 
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There  was  no  one  near  it  to  heed  it ;  but  ever 
and  anon  an  old  grey-headed  man  climbed  np  a 
long  ladder  from  the  story  below  to  trim  it^  and 
to  glance  out  oyer  the  ocean. 

Below,  in  a  quaint  old  room,  were]  aaaembled 
a  strange  throng. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  men,  dressed  ap- 
parently in  the  first  rags  which  they  could  seize 
upon  at  random,  some  with  a  scrap  of  military 
clothing  and  a  pair  of  torn  breeches  which  a 
beggar  in  England  would  scarcely  care  for; 
others  with  a  cocked  hat  and  no  coat ;  most 
of  them  shoeless  and  stockingless. 

In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  was  a  large 
glowing  fire,  and  around  this  the  men  were 
crouching,  each  with  some  weapon  in  his  hand 
or  in  his  belt,  while  two  young  men,  bare-legged 
and  ragged  as  the  rest,  were  getting  together 
the  material  for  a  supper,  which  proved  by  its 
amplitude  that  either  the  strange  medley  had 
good  friends  or  contrived  to  do  well  without 
their  assistance. 

One  of  the  men  was  distinguishable  from  the 
others  by  his  appearance. 

He  was  tall,  handsome,  and  a  little  better 
dressed ;  while  the  expression  of  his  face  was 
entirely  devoid  oi^  that  low  cunning  which 
formed  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  aspect  of 
the  others. 

He  was  quite  young ;  indeed,  his  age  would 
not  have  exceeded  twenty-one  years. 

This  man  they  addressed  a^  Masther  Falix 
McDermot;  in  other  words,  Mr.  Felix  McDermot. 
'*  Sure,  then,  Masther  Falix  dear,**  said  the  old 
man,  as  he  came  down  the  ladder  from  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  signal  light,  <4t's  meself  that 
oan*t  see  any  light  at  all  out  at  say,  and  devil  a 
bit  of  a  ship  anywhere." 

**  Nevertheless,  they're  coming,  my  boy," 
cried  Felix  ;  **  didn't  Colonel  O'Hanen  tell  us 
yesterday — Gfod  bless  him— that  his  Majesty 
Charles  II.  was  expected  on  here  ?'* 
The  old  man  shook  his  head. 
<*Divil  a  bit  ye'U  ever  make  old  Mike 
believe  that  ye'll  be  after  getting  any  of  yet 
English  kings  over  to  Ireland.  They're  afraid 
of  us." 

**  No,  no,'*  exclaimed  Felix,  *'  they  believe  in 
your  loyalty." 

"  1*11  believe  in  it,  too,  when  I  can  get  a  bit 
and  a  sun,"  cried  the  old  man.  "  Come,  Mary, 
ma  cushla,"  he  added  to  one  cf  the  girls 
who  were  tardily  preparing  the  meal,  *'let  us 
liave  something  to  eat,  for  I'm  dying  of 
hunger.** 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  gentle  tapping  at 
the  door. 

The  old  man,  who  was  nearest  it,  opened  it  at 
once. 
A  little  boy  appeared. 

**  The  black  clouds  are  coming  all  over  the 
sea,*'  he  said.    *<  See  I" 
The  old  man  shaded  his  eyes  and  looked  out. 
"  Sare,  then,  ye're  right,  my  boy,"  said  he, 
**  ye're  right.    There  is  a  storm  coming ;  there'll 
be  no  prince  to-night." 

''Is  the  prince  coming  in  a  big  ship  ?"  asked 
the  boy. 
"Yes." 

*'  Then  there's  a  big  vessel  just  coming  in ; 
ye  can  see  from  the  point." 
''I'll  be  off  and  back  in  a  minute,  my  dar- 


ling," said  the  old  man,  as  away  he  ran  like 
mad. 

Those  within  the  room,  meanwhile,  made  no 
movement. 

They  were  far  too  used  to  false  alarms  to  do 
so. 

But  the  old  man  crept  like  a  snake  up  the 
rocks,  and  arriving  at  the  margin  where  he  could 
see  down  a  distance  of  some  hundred  feet^  he 
watched. 

There  in  the  distance,  there  truly  seemed  to 
be  a  huge  dark  object. 

What  it  was  it  was  difficult  to  tell— whether  a 
ship  or  a  huge  animal. 

The  weather  now  had  changed  strangely. 

Heavy  clouds  had  closed  in  over  the  sea. 

The  moon  had  disappeared  altogether,  and  not 
a  ray  of  light  anywhere  illumined  the  water  or 
the  land. 

"  It  is  a  wreck,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  don't  know,  sure,  then,"  answered  the  man, 
**  but  we  will  go  down  and  see.*' 

To  explain  fully  to  my  readers  what  was  the 
blac^  mass  which  approached  Lantrigg  Bay,  I 
must  return  to  the  moment  when  the  Young 
Apprentice  and  his  friends  set  sail  from  Holy- 
bead,  which,  even  in  that  day,  was  deemed  the 
best  starting  point  for  Ireland. 

The  weather,  when  they  started,  was  overcast 
and  heavy,  and  they  did  not  observe  that  their 
movements  were  watched  by  two  suspicious- 
looking  craft. 

As  soon,  however,  as  they  issued  from  port, 
they  saw  they  were  followed. 

Even  then,  however,  they  knew  not  the  extent 
of  .their  danger. 

As  soon  as  they  got  fairly  out  of  the  Irish 
Channel  the  two  vessels  came  nearer. 

It  was  useless  attempting  to  avoid  them. 

They  were  much  faster  sailers  than  the  "  Mer- 
maid," whidi  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  which 
Qontained  Cromwell's  troops. 

They  soon  saw,  therefore,  that  a  close  fight 
was  inevitable. 

They  were  prepared  for  this ;  but  not  prepared 
for  the  odds  against  them. 

The  enemy  bore  down  upon  them  with  furious 
vigour. 

Both  ships  at  once  attacked  the  devoted 
vessel 

The  Ironsides  (as  they  always  did)  foaght 
with  desperate  valour. 

But  of  what  use  was  it? 

They  were  not  on  land. 

They  were,  in  fact,  out  of  their  element. 

Gradually  they  found  themselves  mastered 
and  separated  one  from  the  other,  while  the 
<*  Mermaid  "  itself,  just  at  the  moment  that  they 
were  endeavouring  to  make  a  last  stand,  began 
settling^own  into  the  sea. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Harold  Fordyoe 
perceived  a  poor  sailor—a  wild-looking  fisher- 
man—who  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
English  Republic,  lying  at  the  mercy  of  a  tall, 
rufSanly  Frenchman,  who  was  about  to  cut 
him  down. 

In  an  instant  he  rushed  forward,  and  diverting 
the  blow,  received  a  wonnd  himself  in  the  arm, 
while  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  decapitating 
his  enemy. 

Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  passed  after  this 
before  he  was  on  board  one  of  the  enemy'scraf t. 
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The  freebooters— for  they  were  nothing  better 
—gave  themselveB  up  now  to  dmnken  rejoicing. 
They  had  seized  all  the  treasure  on  board  the 
"  Mermaid/'  and  it  was  no  inconsiderable  booty 
either,  considering  it  was  the  pay  of  all  Crom- 
weirs  troops  in  Ireland,  and  a  treble  allowluioe 
of  grog  was  served  ont  in  oonseqnence. 

As  night  came  on,  Haroldi  and  Olton,  the 
seamftn  he  had  savedi  were  left  alone  on  deck, 
for  the  pirates  began  to  sleep. 

They  soon  saw  that  a  tempest  was  breeding. 

A  vast  dark  cortain  of  douds  rose  slowly  np 
the  northern  sky,  and  soon,  though  imper- 
ceptibly, wrapped  the  ocean  in  a  double  night. 

Still  the  drunken  freebooters  slept  on  in  their 
heavy  sleep. 

It  might  have  seemed  a  ship  of  death,  with  a 
black  and  universal  pall  spread  over  it. 

The  white  sails  hovered  up  into  the  darkness 
like  gigantic  ghosts,  and  ever  and  anon  spread 
themselves  tremendous  and  spirit  like  over  the 
mast  head. 

The  sea  began  [to  swell  portentously,  with 
a  long  and  a  dull  murmur  that  lulled  the 
sleepers  into  a  still  deeper  slumber,  and  all  the 
while  a  strong  current  was  driving  them  quickly 
and  helplessly  along  as  in  a  dream. 

Even  Harold  Fordyoe,  and  the  man  he  had 
saved,  were  lulled  off  to  sleep. 

Suddenly  the  wild  storm  broke  and  burst 
upon  the  world  of  water  with  terrific  uproar. 

Thunder  shook  the  heavens  with  prolonged 
roar. 

Sheets  of  lightning  wrapped  the  gleaming  sea 
in  one  wide  flame. 

The  waves  were  aroused,  as  in  an  instant,  to 
desperate  fury. 

Bven  as  they  rose,  however,  the  crests  were 
whirled  away  by  the  wind,  and  scattered  into 
clouds  of  spray. 

The  best  prepared  ship  could  scarcely  have 
endured  that  fierce  and  sudden  storm. 

The  pirate  had  every  sail  set  to  the  previous 
gentle  breeze,  and  every  hand  that  should  have 
helped  her  was  relaxed  in  sleep. 

Instantly,  as  the  hurricane  assailed  her,  she 
was  struck  down  on  her  beam  ends. 

The  sea  rolled  over  her  in  all  its  mighty  and 
irresistible  force. 

The  decks  had  been  strewn  with  drunken 
revellers,  who  were  now  helplessly  drowned  as 
they  lay. 

Even  the  watch  were  only  awakened  by  the 
waves  that  carried  her  away  into  the  raging 
water. 

Almost  instantly  all  was  over. 

But  two  living  creatures  interrupted  the  sub- 
lime loneliness  of  the  stormy  sea. 

Harold  Fordyce,  like  the  rest,  had,  as  I  have 
said,  slept. 

The  dreamer  had  been  haunted  by  the  loud, 
brutal  songs,  and  the  impious  jests  of  the 
pirates. 

Suddenly,  in  his  dream,  it  appeared  to  him  as 
if  those  shouts  of  revelry  were  changed,  and 
that  he  at  the  same  moment  had  become  in- 
volved in  their  orgies. 

He  seemed  to  reel  and  stagger,  and  the  bowl 
of  wine  they  had  been  sitting  round  seemed  to 
gush  up  like  a  great  fountain,  and  pour  down 
upon  htm  and  all  the  revellers,  washing  them 
away  in  its  red  torrents. 

Startled  by  the  sudden  sense^of  drowning,  he 


awoke  to  find  himself  in  the  angry  sea,  with 
wreck  and  ruin  and  destruction  all  around. 

Too  paralyzed  to  swim,  he  almost  abandoned 
himself  to  death. 

At  the  same  moment,  however,  he  felt  himself 
seized  by  a  vigorous  grasp  and  dragged  through 
the  seething  waters,  witmn  reach  of  a  floating 
spar. 

Then  clinging  desperately,  but  still  blinded 
and  half  smothered  by  the  waves,  he  felt 
gradually  propelled  onwards,  until  a  oompara- 
tive  lull  enabled  him  to  look  round. 

He  was  under  the  lee  of  the  wrecked  ship, 
whose  masts  had  been  snapped  asunder  like 
twigs,  and  were  floating  alongside  in  a  con- 
fused and  tangled  mass. 

With  incredible  vigour  and  address  the  siilor 
whom  Harold  had  saved  steered  the  spar  between 
the  ship's  hull  and  her  floating  masts,  and  then 
having  made  it  fast  to  the  former,  he  relaxed 
his  efforts  and  looked  around  him  with  an  air  of 
triumph. 

To  him  the  water  was  as  natural  an  element 
as  land. 

To  him  those  who  had  perished  were  so  many 
enemies  sinking. 

His  preserver  alone  remained  alive,  bat  the 
order  of  obligation  was  now  reversed. 
He  was  now  the  patron. 
He  was  the  deliverer  of  his  deliverer,  and 
his  proud  consciousness  swelled  his  breast  with 
manly  triumph. 

And  yet  all  Uiis  time  he  and  Harold  Fordyce 
were  holding  on  for  their  lives  under  the  lee  of 
the  wreck,  while  the  storm  still  shrieked  over 
and  around  them. 

The  waves,  risen  to  mountain  height,  now 
threatened  to  roll  the  sheltering  hull  right  over, 
and  now  to  jam  them  against  the  mass  of 
tangled  masts  and  rigging  which  floated  only  a 
few  spars  to  leeward. 
Suddenly  some  shrouds  from  above  parted. 
Then  the  ship  riehted  so  violently  as  to  snap 
the  line  that  held  their  spar,  and  the  next 
moment  they  were  drifted  to  the  timbers  that 
formed  a  sort  of  rude  and  straggling  raft. 

But  now  Harold  Fordyce  had  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  having  divested  himself 
of  his  cumbrous  clothes,  he  made  almost  as  good 
use  of  his  opportunities  as  the  sailor  Olton. 

They  soon  struggled  along  the  shrouds  that 
still  attached  the  floating  spars  to  the  ship's 
lee-chains,  and  then  they  found  themselves  on 
board,  and  sole  masters  of  the  ship. 

Disencumbered  of  her  spars,  and  buoyant  as 
a  cork,  the  rode  the  waves  gallantly,  and  the 
sea-beaten  mariners  felt  themselves  in  compara- 
tive safety. 

Daylight  soon  burst  forth  from  the  stormy 
east  with  wonderful  suddenness,  and  Harold,  in 
all  his  misery,  could  not  but  admire  the 
splendour  of  the  scene. 
The  storm  was  now  subsiding. 
The  waves  assumed  a  pur^e  hue,  here  and 
there  dashed  in  with  gold  color  from  the  dawn- 
ing sunshine,  and  fledced  with  the  silvery  foam 
that  still  sparkled  on  each  breaking  wave. 

Ten  thousand  scattered  clouds,  like  spirits  of 
the  storm,  bespread  the  blue  field  of  sky  with 
their  broken  battalions  in  tumultuous  but 
gorgeous  confusion,  as  they  fled  before  the 
dawn. 
And  it  was  that,  helpless  and  wondering,  the 
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jonng  captain  of  the  Ironaidea  and   his  new 
friend  floated  into  Lanbrigg  Bay. 

The  Bhip,  driven  before  the  Btorm  and  the 
brisk  breese  of  morning,  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  interest  to  the  occnpants  of  the  Bloodhonnd's 
Tower. 

The  old  man  had,  as  I  hare  Baid,  been  ^iltj 
of  so  many  false  alarms,  thut  few  minded 
him. 

Bat  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  seen,  in  company 
with  a  witness,  the  black  mass  drifting  into 
harbonr. 

He  had  carried  the  news  back  eagerly  to  the 
circle  round  the  fire. 

He  was  received  there  with  no  signs  of  good 
will. 

The  poor  half-starved  creatures,  victims  of  a 
mistaken  loyalty,  were  eager  for  food,  and  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  being  thus  abruptly  dis- 
turbed. 

"What  news  is  it^  Mike?"  cried  Felix 
MoDermot,  sternly. 

"  That  a  grate  big  ship  is  coming  into  tlie 
harbour,  masther  dear." 
<<  What  is  she  like  7" 

**  Ah  !  sure  then,  masther,  she  is  so  black,  and 
the  night  is  so  dark  that  I  can't  just  make  her 
out  at  all.'* 

<*  Sure  ye  cau  tell  if  youVe  seen  her  before 
this  way  7" 

"  Thin,  I  never  did,  masther,  unless  it  be  the 
ship  that  brought  that  blessed  French  Captain, 
Bdward  Landiven,  or  some  such  outlandish  cog- 
nomen. But,  sure  enough  she  seems  as  if  she 
were  having  all  her  own  way,  and  as  if  there 
was  nobody  aboard  her.'* 

It  needed  no  further  incentive  to  induce  the 
wild  and  fierce-looking  men  to  spring  up  from 
their  seats  on  the  hard  ground,  and  plunge  out 
into  the  darkness. 

There  they  soon  found  that  the  words  of  the 
old  man  were  true. 

The  ship  was  still  some  distance  off,  but  no 
sign  of  life  was  to  be  seen. 

Both  Harold  Fordyce  and  Olton  were  busy  at 
the  helm,  endeavouring  to  set  it  to  rights. 
But  in  vain. 

The  ship  drifted  on— a  black  shapeless  mass. 
'' What  are  we  to  do  with  this?'*  cried  Felix 
McDermot;  **we  can  do  nothing.  We  must 
simply  leave  some  one  to  watch,  and  proceed 
back  to  our  sappers  and  our  sleep.  This  ship 
may  not  reach  harbour  till  morning." 

"  True,  masther  dear,  true  enough.  I  will 
keep  watch;  |0  back,  darling." 

The  remainder  of  the  men  accordingly,  headed 
by  Felix  McDermot,  retired  to  the  large  cham- 
ber at  the  bottom  of  the  old  ruin. 

The  old  man  kept  watch,  and  by  his  side 
crouched  the  little  boy. 

But  watch  and  watch  as  they  might,  the  dawn 
was  breaking  ere  the  ship  was  in  harbour. 


CHAPTER   II. 

HASOLD  FOBDTCB  AKD  OLTON  fiAYED  FROM 
THE  WRECK— THKT  ARE  AGAIK  IN  DANQEE 
—FELIX  M'DBRMOT'B  TIMELY  WARNING. 

When  the  dismantled  pirate  vessel  neared  the 
shore,  Harold  Fordyce  and  Olton,  the  sailor» 
looking  over  the  bulwarks  eagerly,  coold  behold 
a  nnmber  of  grotesque  fignres  dancing  about  on 
the  strand. 

There  was  no  dress  npon  them  which  coold 
enable  him,  however,  to  distinguish  to  what 
party  they  belonged. 

"My  friend,"  said  Harold,  "we  must  dis- 
semble here.** 

"In  what  way  7" 

"  We  must  not  let  oar  party  be  known." 

The  sailor  laughed. 

His  hard-won  safety  had  ^iven  him  courage, 
and  had  restored  to  him  his  joviality. 

"  That's  easy  enough  in  my  case,*'  he  said. 

"Why  so?** 

"  Because  I  have  no  party  at  all.'* 

**  Then  you  are,  perhaps,  a  Royalist  in  disguise?" 

"  Not  I,**  said  Olton,  "  never  a  bit ;  the  truth 
is,  sir.  I  don*t  care  a  fig  whether  there's  a  king 
or  a  Republic  so  long  as  there's  plenty  to  eat 
and  few  taxes.** 

Olton  was  one  of  a  very  large  class  indeed. 

A  mischevious  class. 

A  class  that  stands  in  the  way  of  progress 
more  than  all  your  men  of  strong  principles  on 
either  side. 

It  is  your  •*  don't  care  "  men  who  rtiin  every- 
thing. 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  be  a  Republican  for  my 
sake,  and  pretend  to  be  a  Royalist  if  necessaiy,'* 
said  the  Toung  Apprentice.  "  Yonder  troop  of 
wild  men  would  as  soon  cut  our  throats  as  look 
at  us ;  they  have  evidently  been  led  to  expect 
some  one,  and  whoever  it  is  whom  they  do 
expect,  they  musa*t  be  disappointed.*' 

While  he  wss  speaking  the  vessel  had  provi- 
dentially glided  over  the  bar ;  the  very  little 
guidance  which  Harold  could  afford  it  being 
sufficient,  under  the  gentle  breeze,  to  turn  its 
head  towards  safety. 

Directly  she  did  so  the.  men  on  shore  raised  a 
wild  whoop,  and  put  off  to  her  in  a  boat. 

Felix  McDermot  was  the  first  to  clamber  up 
on  deck. 

'*Tou  have  been  wrecked,  I  presame  ?*'  asked 
he,  as  he  came  to  Harold's  tide. 

"  We  have,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say— more  than 
wrecked,  for,  in  endeavouring  to  make  our  way 
from  England,  we  were  attacked  by  some  ras- 
cally pirates,** 

"  Ah  I  some  of  these  villanoos  Cromwellites, 
I  have  no  donbt.*' 

In  a  moment  Harold  saw  which  way  the  wind 
blew. 

"Yes,**  he  said,  "  I  fancy  you  are  correct. 
Then,  after  they  had  seized  our  ship,  massacred 
a  nnmber  of  our  men,  we  were  placed  on  board 
their  vessel.  A  fearful  storm  then  rose ;  every 
one  of  the  buccaneers,  being  drunk,  perished, 
and  here  we  are  alone." 

Felix  held  out  his  hand,  which  Harold 
grasped. 

"1  congratulate  you,  my  friend,*'  he  said, 
"  on  your  safe  arrival.  But  as  to  Prince  Charles 
— ^have  you  heard  ought  of  him  ?*' 
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"I  have  not." 
**I8  he  oat  on  his  road  V* 
*"  I  xeallj  cannot  tell." 

"  Then  he  was  not  on  board  your  vessel  when 
she  was  attacked?" 

"No,  no,  he  was  not,"  said  Harold;  "bnt, 
my  friend,  with  yonr  permission  we  will  come 
on  shore  and  partake  of  something  to  eat.  We 
are  nearly  dead  with  hunger  and  fatigae." 
Felix  M'Dormot  turned  to  his  oompanionfl, 
"  Take  these  gentlemen  on  shore,"  he  said ; 
*'  and  in  the  meantime,"  he  added,  unrolling  a 
small  and  tattered  flag,  and  nailing  it  to  the 
mast,  or  rather  to  the  stump  that  was  left  of  it, 
**  I  take  possession  of  this  vessel,  in  the  name  of 
his  majesty.  King  Charles  11." 

Having  gone  through  this  farce,  he  followed 
Harold  Fordyoe  and  Olton  into  the  boat,  and 
left  old  Mike  and  two  others  to  explore  the  hold 
of  the  ship. 

Both  the  Young  Apprentice  and  his  companion 
were  now  fully  aware  of  what  course  they  were 
bound  to  take  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves 
safety  and  protection. 
Tbey  must  assume  to  be  friends  of  the  king. 
They  were  soon  put  to  the  test. 
No  sooner  had  they  landed  thitn  a  crowd 
surrounded  them. 
*«  Long  live  Prince  Charles  I" 
"  Long  live  our  noble  Prince  1" 
«<  Heaven  bless  his  Majesty  T* 
Such  were  the  cries  which  rose  into  the  air 
from  the  voices  <5f  tiiese  misguided  creatures, 
who  knew  about  as  much  of  royalty  and  re- 
publicanism, and  their  respective  eflBocts,  as  the 
land  they  stood  on. 

Some  even  thought  that  Harold  Fordyce  was 
the  prince  himself. 

If  we  were  to  believe  that  princes  have  any- 
thing very  noble  in  their  aspect,  which  is  not 
the  case,  then  we  might  say  that  the  Young 
Apprentice  fulfilled  the  idea,  and  might  well 
have  been  mistaken  for  one  by  the  ignorant 
peasantry,  who  had  never  seen  as  noble  and 
handsome  a  gentleman,  save  the  wildly  proud 
and  strangely  attired  Felix  MoDermo^  the 
scion  of  a  ruined  house. 

"  Let  me  present  you,  my  friends,"  said  Felix, 
"  to  two  officers  in  the  Ecrvice  of  his  Most  Sacred 
Majesty  King  Charles.'* 
Again  the  shouts  rent  the  air. 
Again  the  echoes  rang  along  the  shore. 
Then  Felix  led  the  way  into  the  mined  castle, 
followed  by  his  retainers. 

The  room  in  which  the  strange  fellows  had 
partaken  of  their  evening  meal,  was  still  in  a 
sute  of  wild  disorder,  and  Felix  led  the  way  to 
the  ladder. 

•*  If  you  will  follow  me,  my  friends,"  he  said, 
*<  I  will  take  you  to  a  room  more  fitted  for  your 
reception,  and  where  my  sister  will  provide  you 
your  meal." 

Following  their  guide  up  the  trembling  ladder, 
they  soon  reached  a  neatly  furnished  roorn^ 
neatly  furnished,  means,  of  course,  in  compari- 
son with  the  state  of  wild  uproar  and  confusion 
below. 

On  one  side  was  a  little  bed,  whose  linen  was 
as  white  as  milk ;  in  the  centra  was  a  table,  on 
either  side  two  ohairs. 
A  merry  fire  biased  on  the  hearth,  by  wbioh 


certain  eatables  were  cooking,  while  on  the  fire 
fizzed  away  a  genial  kettle. 

Presiding  over  this  abode,  was  a  pretiy  fairy, 
about  eighteen. 

She  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  being,  and  her  wild 
and  grotesque  dress  only  added  to  her  beauty. 

Her  long  black  hair  was  curled  in  a  knot 
behind  her  head,  and  plain  in  front. 

Alow-necked  boddice  showed  her  plnmp  and 
creamv  shoulders  and  her  full  and  firm  breast, 
while  her  short  petticoats  showed  rounded  and 
finely-developed  legs  nearly  as  high  up  as  her 
knees. 

Her  eyes  were  of  a  bright  dark  blue,  and  her 
lovely  cheeks  were  suflhsed  with  roseate  blushes, 
as  she  caught  si^t  of  the  two  strangers^the 
t«ll,  handsome  Young  Arorentioe,  and  his 
roughly-attired  companion,  Olton  the  sailor. 

"I  have  to  present  you  to  two  friends  of 
Prinoe  Charles,"  said  Felix,  as  he  led  them  in, 
**  they  have  been  just  saved  from  pirates  and 
shipwreck,  and  a  few  slices  off  that  roast  hare 
will  be,  no  doubt,  most  acceptable." 

'*  Tbey  shall  not  be  long  kept  waiting,"  said 
the  young  girL 

So  saying,  she  turned  the  hare  oif  the  spit^ 
and  began  quickly  then  to  prepare  for  break- 
fast, while  the  Toung  Apprentice  could  not  help 
watching  her  movements  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
miration. 

She  was  indeed  a  lovely  creature,  and  as  she 
flitted  about  the  room  hurriedly  to  prepare  the 
meal,  the  full  graces  of  her  young  and  agile 
flgure  could  be  seen  by  all. 

The  sight  of  her,  however,  soon  inspired  the 
YouDg  Apprentice  with  sentiments  of  deep 
sorrow. 

It  brought  to  his  mind  the  one  whom  (beauti- 
ful and  young  as  she)  he  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  in  the  clutches  of  a  ruthless  monster. 

The  appetite,  however,  brought  on  by  his  ter- 
rible exertions  and  his  long  fast,  enabled  him  to 
do  justice,  and  good  justice,  to  the  meal  which 
was  laid  before  him. 

"  Sure,  Eily  dear,"  said  Felix,  as  he  watched 
the  two  companions  devouring  their  large  slices 
of  hare,  **  sure,  Eily  dear,  these  English  gentle- 
men appreciate  Farmer  Woodring's  game." 
He  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  he  spoke. 
A  smUe,  too,  overspread  the  face  of  the  young 
girl. 

**  Who  is  Farmer  Woodring  ?'  asked  the  Young 
Apprentice. 

'*  He  is  a  gentleman  who  preserves  a  deal  of 
game,  8^1  ^or  the  benefit  of  his  tenantry,"  said 
Felix,  laughing ;  **  in  other  words,  sir,  we  are 
compelled  to  look  up  our  food  at  night,  for  want 
of  being  able  to  get  it  in  the  daytime^" 

Poached  or  not,  the  hare  was  splendid,  and 
very  little  of  it  was  left. 

After  breakfast,  Felix  pointed  to  the  comer 
of  a  room  where  a  second  ladder  stood. 

This  led  up  towards  a  turret,  where  the  signal 
burned. 

''You  must  need  repose;  follow  me,  my 
friends,"  he  said. 

A  blush  overspread  Sily's  cheek  as  she  stayed 
her  brother. 

**  One  moment,"  she  said ;  *<  maybe,  Felix,  that 
gentleman  has  not  been  used  to  sleep  about  on 
straw.    Ho  maj  have  my  bed  to  rest  on." 
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The  YouDg  Apprentice  taroed  to  her  with  a 
gallant  bow. 

"  Mj  dear  madam,*'  he  said,  "  tbongh  I  hare 
not  been  a  soldier  all  m  j  life,  I  bave  learned  to 
rough  it  from  the  first  moment  I  can  recollect. 
So  I  will  e'en  follow  yoar  brother,  and  leave 
▼onder  conch  nnrnffled  for  yoar  own  tender 
limbs." 

T'len  he  tnmed,  and  himself  led  the  way  np 
the  ladder. 

The  room  above  was  a  large,  broad  chamber, 
the  one  beneath  that  which  contained  the  signal 
light. 

In  one  comer  was  an  immense  heap  of  straw. 

•*  There,**  said  Felix,  'pointing  to  this  rough 
couch,  *<  there  is  the  only  bed  I  can  offer  yon  at 
present.  It  is  better,  however,  than  the  planks 
of  a  wrecked  yessel,  and  safer.  So  pleasant 
slumber  to  yon.** 

He  then  quitted  them,  closing  the  trap-door 
after  him. 

Both  the  Young  Apprentice  and  the  sailor 
were  terribly  fatigued. 

Sleep,  therefore,  soon  overtook  them. 

The  straw  was  by  no  means  a  hard  bed  ;  and 
lulled  by  the  extreme  quiet,  they  slumbered 
dreamlessly  away. 

It  was  evening  ere  they  awoke. 

The  bright  sun  had  begun  to  fade  away. 

That  side  of  the  castle  was  in  deep  shadow. 

Even  then  it  was  not  Nature  that  released 
them  from  the  bonds  of  slumber. 

It  was  a  rustling,  scraping  noise  in  the  room 
below. 

Harold  Fordyoe  raised  himself  on  one  elbow 
and  listened, 

As  he  did  so,  he  could  distinctly  hear  the 
murmuring  voices  of  many  men. 

He  gently  shook  Olton. 

The  sailor  was  in  a  heavy  sleep. 

He  growled  loudly  as  he  began  to  wake. 

"  Hush  !**  cried  Harold  Fordyoe,  as  he  placed 
his  hand  over  his  month,  *<hu8h,  Olton.  There 
is  something  going  on  below,  and  I  fancy  it 
may  have  reference  to  us.    Wake  I" 

Olton  now  sat  bolt  upright,  and  rubbed  his 
eyes. 

"All  right,*'  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  know 
what  you  mean.    We*ll  listen.'* 

A  ray  of  lamplight  or  torchlight,  struggling 
through  a  wide  crevice  near  the  trap-door, 
showed  Harold  Fordyce  where  was  the  place  to 
crawl  to. 

So  noiselessly,  gUdingly,  he  and  his  new  friend 
made  th^fr  wny  aeons  the  floor. 

Through  the  broid  chink  they  could  see  the 
scene  below. 

Around  the  small  table  were  assembled  about 
twenty  men. 

Felix  McDermot  was  at  their  head,  and 
evidently  much  agitated. 

A  tall,  raw-boned,  wild-e^ed  Irishman  of  the 
lower  ordt-r  was  holding  forth. 

His  excitement,  however,  was  subdued,  and 
he  kept  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper. 

•*  Friend*,"  he  said,  ••  we  are  betrayed  ;  be- 
trayed, I  repeat  it/* 

•*  So  you've  M-id  ten  times,"  returned  Felix, 
"  but  by  whom  ?"' 

The  man  pointed  upwards. 

**  By  the  Shxous  whom  y(m  have  protected,'* 
said  the  man. 


"  And  pray,"  said  Felix.  "  how  hsve  they  be- 
trayed us  1  I  cannot  nee  it.  They  were  brought 
here  by  the  storm,  and  taken  to  this  house  by 
me.  They  never  wanted  to  enter  my  house— it 
was  my  own  doing.** 

"  And  bad  Juck  to  yer  for  bringing  misfortune 
on  yer  own  hid.** 

**  I  do  not  see  how  I  |h*ve  done  to,**  answered 
Felix  Mc  Dt  rmot. 

«  By  bringing  traitors  into  it.  Bad  Inok,  snd 
the  devil  to  'em.*' 

**  Two  unarmed  men,  or  next  to  unarmed  men, 
ean  do  us  little  injury,'*  persisted  Felix. 

**  Ah  t  but  bad  luck  to  the  traitors.  They 
represlnted  themselves  as  friends  of  King 
Chariei*.** 

"  Yes.** 

"  And  havn*t  I  given  a  bit  of  paper  now  that 
shows  they're  friends  of  Old  Noll  7" 

"  Tine  :  that  was  a  ruse  well-known  and  ad- 
mitted in  war.'* 

The  man  shmgged  his  shoulders. 

*'  Ah  I  well  I  don't  know  what  ye  mean  by 
ruses  ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  whether  you're 
masther  or  not,  yoa*ve  sworn  the  oath,  and  mn^t 
keep  it.  Isn't  it  so,  boys  ?** 

'*  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  was  the  nnanimons  reply  of 
the  wild  throng. 

"  My  oath  does  not  command  me  to  oommit 
murder.'* 

**  No  ;  but  it  commands  yon  to  pnnish — to  ex- 
terminate, or  keep  in  dloee  confinement,  all 
enemies  of  the  king.  Therefore,  these  two  men 
are  our  prisoners.** 

«  So  be  it,'*  said  Felix,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
*'  Then  they  will  oontinne  here  P*' 

''  No,  no,"  cried  the  wild-looking  being  who 
had  first  spoken,  *<  we  will  take  *em  np  to  the 
shanty  on  the  mountain,  there  is  no  fear  of  their 
escaping  then.*' 

**  You  will  murder  them  on  the  road,"  said 
Felix  Mc  Dermot. 

<*  N0|  no,  that  we  ewear.  We  are  not  a  band 
of  assassins  that  yon  should  accuse  us  of  desiring 
such  a  deed.  No ;  we  will  escort  .them  thither 
at  once.** 

'<  And  if  they  make  reaiatancer*  asked  the 
msster  of  the  castle. 

"  Then  they  will  die  the  death.*'  was  the 
answer,  followed  by  a  growl  of  assent  from  alL 

*'  Then  let  them  not  know  that  they  are 
prisoners,*'  said  Felix.  '*  no  blood  shall  flow  in 
my  house  from  men  who  have  eaten  at  my  table. 
I  will  rouse  them  and  persuade  them  to 
change  their  place  of  residence.  But  the  reasons 
which  I  shall  give  them,  will  be,  I  osn  tell  yon 
plainly,  far  different  to  what  you  give  me.** 

<<0h  I  Masther  dear,"  said  old  Mike, «  you're 
after  turning  from  the  king's  cause,  I'm 
thinkinir.'* 

Ftdix  McDermot  turned  fiercely  to  his  servant. 

"  Silence,"  he  cried,  **  I  am  turning  not  from 
my  principles,  but  adhering  to  them.  The 
glorious  legac.*  of  honour  left  me  by  my  fiither 
I  will  not  disgrace  for  anything.  No,  I  hnve 
taken  in  these  men  as  my  gueMra.  and  have  fed 
them.    They  Hhall  nut  be  destroyed  by  u.e." 

So  RAvini^  ht!  turne*i  towa'ds  the  ladder,  and 
preoared  to  a'^cend. 

The  two  iriC'idA  glided  towards  their  couch, 
and  affected  to  slee^;* 
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F^lix  came  alowly  towards  them,  and  touched 
the  TouBg  Apprentice  lightly  on  the  shonMer. 

"Wake  my  friend,"  he  said,  "danger  is 
threatening  yon." 

Harold  affected  to  rouse  himself  from  a  heavy 
sleep. 

"Ha!  who  is  that?*'  he  cried.  "Here, 
Olton.  we  are  attacked." 

And  he  sprang  up. 

"  No,  no,'*  cried  Felix,  "you'are  not  attacked, 
though  Tou  soon  may  be.  Listen  to  me  quietly, 
and  make  no  answer.  You  have  deceived  me. 
Yon  are  Republicans,  and  no  Boyaiists.  And 
my  men  have  discovered  it.  Nevertheless  ye 
have  eaten  and  drank  with  me,  and  I  will  not 
permit  harm  to  come  to  you  as  long  as  it  is  in 
my  power  to  save  you  from  it.  Take  these 
piatoi8-*one  each  of  you^watch  well  your  com- 
panions, but  let  them  not  fancy  that  you  suspect 
them,  or —    Ck>me,  they  are  impatient.'* 

The  Young  Apprentice  and  Olton  at  once  pre- 
pared to  follow. 

They  were  soon  once  more  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild  throng. 

**  Horroo  !  shouted  a  man  at  the  back,  "  here 
they  are." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  treacherous  idiot," 
cried  Felix,  "  what  is  that  hnrroo  for  7*' 

The  man  bowed  low. 

"  For  the  friends  of  King  Charles,'*  he  said, 
mockingly. 

"  My  friends,"  cried  Felix,  pretending  not  to 
observe  the  words  of  the  man,  and  addressing 
himself  to  Harold  and  his  companion,  "my 
friends,  this  tower  is  no  longer  a  place  of  safety 
for  you." 

"  Who  threatens  ?"  cried  the  Young  Appren- 
tice, "  who  are  our  enemies  ?" 

<<  We  know  not,"  said  the  wild-looking  man, 
who  had  first  spoken ;  "  but  it  is  necessary,  ab- 
solutely necessary,  for  you  to  leave  this  place  at 
once.  Ere  the  shadows  of  night  have  fallen 
over  the  mountains,  you  must  be  in  the  Red 
Shanty.** 

All  this  was  quite  unintelligible  to  the  Young 
Apprentice  and  Olton. 

But  they  affected  to  understand  it. 

"  Very  good,  my  friend,"  said  Harold,  "  I  am 
ainoerelv  obliged  to  you.  Let  us  go  at  once, 
although  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  our 
followers  will  be  here  in  overwhelming  force. 
They  will  know,  then,  how  you  have  befriended 
us,  and  they  will  reward  you,  I  am  sure,  accord- 
ingly." 

There  was  nothing  in  this  to  which  any  one  of 
them  could  take  exception. 

Yet  all  knew  well  what  it  meant. 

It  meant  reward  and  honour  for  those  who 
aided  them. 

Death  and  destruction  to  those  who  did  them 
wrong. 

The  men  looked  anxiously  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"  Had  we  not  better  kill  them  and  put  them 
securely  out  of  the  way  ?"  suggested  Mike,  in  an 
under  tone. 

Felix  overheard  this  infamous  and  treacherous 
suggestion. 

"  No,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper  ;  "  as  yon 
desire  our  cause  to  prosper,  so  let  us  be  honest 
in  our  dealings," 


Before  many  minutes  had  passed,  they  had 
passed  out  into  the  open  air. 

During  all  this  time  nothing  had  been  seen  of 
Eily  Mc  Dermot 

She,  apparently,  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  desperate  thieves. 

On,  along  the  dark  dismal  road,  they  went 
towards  the  mountain  \ 

The  shanty  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  high 
and  solitary  hill. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  roughly  made  wooden 
bam. 

It  bad,  however,  times  out  of  number,  served 
as  the  rendezvous  of  conspirators,  and  the  place 
of  concealment  for  desperate  characters. 

On  one  side,  the  hills  rose  in  sheer  barren- 
ness full  five  hundred  feet,  then  shelving  off 
and  throwing  up  their  jagged  giant  arms  once 
more  towards  the  skies. 

In  the  inside  of  this  place  there  was  nothing 
but  a  table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  a  hDge  heap 
of  mouldy  straw. 

Everything  seemed  mouldy,  decayed,  and 
tumble-down. 

The  only  thing  that  appeared  to  have  any 
substantiality  about  it,  was  the  lock,  and  that 
was  large  enough  to  close  up  the  door  of  a 
gaol. 

"  Here  is  to  be  our  home,  then,**  said  the 
Toung  Apprentice,  as  they  entered. 

"Yes,*^  said  the  foremost  of  the  gang,  Felix 
having  now  left  them,  "  yes,  here  you  will  have 
to  remain  for  awhile." 

"  But  in  the  morning,  supposing  we  do  not 
like  our  quarters,  I  suppose  we  are  at  liberty  to 
depart  ?" 

"  That  we  must  ask  the  masther,*'  said  the 
man. 

"  By  the  master  you  mean  Felix  M'Dermot, 
I  presume  7" 

"  I  do." 

"  Then,  as  regards  him,  I  know  that  he  huno 
desire  to  confine  us  in  any  way." 

There  was  silence  unbroken  for  a  few 
moments. 

"  We  had  better  come  to  an  understanding,** 
said  the  wild-looking  being,  who  had  been  Uie 
prominent  speaker  in  the  meeting  at  the  old 
castle,  "  you  have  been  discovered  to  be  friends 
of  the  English  Republic,  and  enemies  of  Prince 
Charles,  whose  arrivid  we  are  waiting  so 
anxiously.  You  must  remain  here,  ther^ore, 
until  some  one  arrives  who  can  dispose  of  you 
better." 

"  We  suspected  as  much,"  said  the  Young 
Apprentice,  "  we  have  been  betrayed." 

"  By  whom  7" 

"  We  know  not ;  but  that  we  have  been  be- 
trayed is  certain." 

"  The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Very  good,"  he  said,  "  very  good.  You 
must  remain  here.  There  is  the  end  of  the 
matter.  In  yonder  gallon-bottle  is  water.  Food 
will  be  brought  in  the  morning.  In  the  mean- 
while, good-night.'* 

Then,  without  further  parley,  he  closed  the 
door  and  shut  the  bolt,  and  the  Young  Apprentice 
and  his  new  friend  were  alone. 

Oolv  the  dim  flickering  of  a  dismal  lamp 
served  to  show  the  gloomy  nature  of  the  place. 

A  mere  bam — a  mere  deserted  refuge  for 
stray  cattle  it  seemed. 
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**  Well,'*  said  Olton,  sb  he  drew  out  hia  pipe 
and  began  smoking,  **  well,  while  we  are  aliye, 
we  mav  as  well  be  happy.** 

**  What  mean  yon  by  that  V*  demanded  the 
ToQDg  Apprentice. 

•<  simply,  that  in  this  place,  if  they  do  not 
intend  to  mnrder  us,  we  shall  die  of  rhenmatios." 

Theze  was  promise  of  other  death  than  this, 
howeyer,  in  store  for  them. 

No  sooner  had  the  main  body  of  the  wild 
mffians  departed  than  one  of  them  detached 
himself  for  the  main  body,  and  crept  back. 

He  was  soon  followed  by  another,,  then  a 
third  and  fourth. 

These  four  remained  stationary  by  the  road 
side,  till  the  others  had  passed. 

They  then  made  their  way  towards  the  lonely 
shanty. 

*<Now,**  said  the  leader,  who  was  none  other 
than  the  man  who  had  Q>oken  so  wildly  at  the 
Bloodhound's  Tower,  "  now,  we  will  enter  while 
these  traitors  are  asleep,  and  cat  their  throats. 
Short  shrift  to  the  enemies  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty.** 

So  saying,  he  approached  the  door  on  his 
hands  and  knees. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  ATTBMPTED  ASaASSINATION— TBB  RAPID 
RBTBIBUTION— SOFT  WORDS  AND  SOFT  ARMS 
—THE  BSOAPS— THE  MAID  OF  THE  mK~ 
THE  MEETIKO  OF  THE  REBELS. 

''  Curse  this  old  bam,"  cried  Olton,  as  he  threw 
himself  down  upon  the  dank  straw. 

**  I  quite  reciprocate  your  feelings,**  said  the 
Toung  Apprentice,  "but  in  the  midst  of  all, 
there  is  one  matter  of  congratulation.** 

"What  is  that?** 

<*  They  haye  left  us  our  arms." 

"  True,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  haye 
to  use  them.'* 

"How  so?** 

"Listen.'* 

Harold  did  so. 

The  sound  of  the  approaching  men  was  plainly 
to  be  distinguished. 

"Now,  then,**  said  Olton,  "  do  you  hear?*' 

"I  do.** 

"And  do  you  guess  the  meaning  of  the 
noise?'* 

"Not  I;  I  am  too  sleepy." 

The  sailor  lowered  his  yoice. 

"  Sleep  not,  then,"  he  said. 

Harold  smiled. 

"  You  speak  as  if  yoa  had  seen  a  ghost.** 

"Jest  not  It  is  no  time  for  jest.  Be  pre- 
pared.'* 

The  Young  Apprentice  rose  and  neared  the 
rickety  old  door. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "no  enigmas.  Explain 
yourself." 

Olton  rose  also. 

Approaching  on  tiptoe,  he  listened  again. 

The  sounds  had  ceased. 

He  placed  his  linger  to  his  lip,  and  then 
pointed  significantly  towards  the  outer  darkness. 

"Assassins  approach,"  he  said;  "we  haye 
been  brought  here  to  be  murdered." 

Harold  laughed. 


"Olton,**  he  said,  "I  thought,  and  I  had 
reason  to  think,  that  you  were  a  braye  man." 

"Ihaveproyedit." 

"You  haye ;  and  yet^  now—** 

"  Yet  now,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  the  yictim 
of  ruffians." 

"Well,  then,  tell  me  all  you  mean,  and  you 
will  see  that  I  am  prepared  for  any  emergency.'* 

<'  The  men,  then,  who  came  here  with  ns,"  said 
Olton,  in  a  quick  yoice,  **  were  friends  to  F^lix 
M«Dermot." 

"Yes,  yes." 

".With  four  exceptions."!  saw  their  eager  and 
bloodthirsty  looks.  They  are  returning.  Eyen 
now,  I  heard  them  creeping  and  crawling  to- 
wards the  bam.  Hark !  they  are  at  the  door. 
I  will  glance  out." 

He  did  so. 

There,  on  the  dark  threshold,  were  the  four 
figures. 

"  There  are  four  of  then,**  he  whispered,  "  we 
are  a  match  for  them.*' 

"  Yes ;  let  ns  stand  one  on  either  side  of  the 
door.** 

"  Yes,  and  dash  at  them  as  they  enter." 

They  drew  their  daggers  and  waited. 

Not  for  long. 

In  a  few  moments,  alcey  was  stealthily  placed 
within  the  lock. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  shaggy  head 
peered  in. 

"  All's  quiet,**  said  the  yoice  of  the  wild  Irish- 
man ;  "  come  on,  my  lads.  We  can  slay  the 
murtherin*  Saxons  in  their  slape.** 

They  were  wrong. 

They  had  no  sooner  shown  themselyes,  than  a 
dash  was  made  at  them,  and  they  fell  dead  on 
the  rough  floor  of  the  bam. 

The  other  two  paused  in  amazement. 

Then,  suddenly,  there  seemed  to  come  to  their 
minds,  an  old,  old  proyerb. 

The  better  part  of  yalour  is  discretion. 

Upon  this,  they  acted. 

Without  attempting  any  further  attack,  they 
rushed  back  into  the  darkness,  and  slammed  to 
the  door. 

In  another  instant  the  door  was  dosed,  and 
the  two  friends  were  once  more  prisoners. 

"  Easily  and  quickly  done,**  said  Olton,  as  he 
wiped  his  knife  and  sheathed  it. 

"  Yes  ;  but  we  haye  left  the  carrion  inside." 

"Trae,  but  to-morrow,  when  they  bring  us 
our  moming*s  meal,  we  can  send  the  bodies 
with  them.'* 

"Yes,  truly,  AS  a  proof  of  how  kindly  we  treat 
spies,"  said  Olton,  as  he  rolled  in  among  his 
straw. 

"  One  of  us  must  keep  watch,**  said  Harold. 
"  Sleep  on,  then,  my  friend,  I  will  act  as  sen- 
tinel.** 

Olton  needed  no  f urther'enticement. 

He  was  no  sooner  well  settled  in  his  bed  before 
his  loud  snores  proclaimed  his  slumber. 

Harold  kept  watch  carefully. 

There  was  no  fear  of  his  falling  asleep. 

His  thoughts,  which  at  one  moment  lapsed  to 
the  young  Irish  girl,  whose  pretty,  warm  white 
shoulders  had  caught  his  eyes  in  the  rained 
castle,  reyerted  yery  soon  to  the  one  he  had  left 
behind. 

Her  eyes  were  as  bright— her  cheeks  as  rosy 
-»her  UpB  as  fresh  and  cherry-like— her  shoulders 
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as  white  and  warm— her  form  as  agile  and  ex- 
qniiitely  moolded — her  limbs  as  beaatiful,  und 
jet,  she,  loving  him  as  she  did,  was  in  the  power 
of  his  most  deadly  foe. 
What  was  he  to  do  ? 

Daty  compelled  bim  to  remain  in  Ireland, 
Though  separated  from  his  men  he  was  bound 
to  await  their  arrival  or  the  news  of  their  de- 
struction. 

Tet,  though  he  knew  this  well,  he  could  not 
avoid  the  visions  which  through  that  long  night 
broke  upon  hU  mind. 

There,  amid  the  darkness  of  that  old  barn, 
Ettie*B  form  seemed  to  hover  over  him. 

Agiin  and  again  would  arise  in  his  mind  the 
agonising  thought,  "  Is  she  married  ?  Has  Lord 
lUymond  forced  her  at  last  iuto  an  infamous 
marriage  V* 

And  then,  even  as  the  thought  occurred  to 
him,  would  come  the  sweet  phantom,  and  the 
idea  was  at  once  repudiated  as  impt>Bsible. 

After  four  hours*  sleep  Olton  ^ave  up  his  place 
to  the  Toung  Apprentice,  or  rather  the  voung 
captain,  and  sat  do  «n  by  the  door  to  watch. 

Whether  he  was  reckless  of  danger,  or  whether 
he  was  quite  overpowered  by  fatigue,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say. 

At  any  rate  it  so  happened  that  he  was  not 
the  one  to  awake  Harold  Fordyce  from  bis  sleep. 

A  soft,  warm  arm  crept  round  his  neck,  and  a 
kiss  from  ripe  lips  was  imprinted  on  his,  and  as 
he  rose  up  he  saw  standing  by  him  the  sister  of 
Felix  M*Dermot. 

<*  Elly  r'  he  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

"Tes,  Eiiy.  Hush,"  said  the  blushing  girl. 
"  Yes  ;  I  have  come  to  save  you." 

« Is  it  not  dangerous  to  go  out  in  the  day- 
light?" 

"  Yes  ;  bat  I  do  not  mean  that,*'  said  the  girl. 
<*  When  the  hour  of  ten  arrives  to-night  go  to 
the  door  and  push  it.    You  will  find  it  open.'* 

*'  But  how  shall  I  know  the  hour  ?*' 

<«  See  yonder  flunUt  hilir 

"  I  do." 

"At  ten  a  huge  beacon  fire  will  be  lit  on 
vender  mountaia.  That  is  the  signal  for  an 
immense  gathering  of  our  people." 

«  Well." 

**  At  that  hour  I  will  be  here.  Until  then 
farewell." 

She  turned  to  go  when  she  caught  sight  of  the 
two  dead  bodies, 

<*  Ah  t"  she  cried,  recoiling,  <<  what  are  here  7" 

<*  The  bodies  of  two  assassins,"  said  the  Toung 
Apprentice.  "  bach  men  as  these  would  spoil 
anv  cause." 

^*  Yes ;  but  now  another  idea  occurs  to  me. 
Yon  can  disguise  yourself  in  the  dress  of  one  of 
these  men,  and  your  friend  in  the  other.  In 
the  evening  I  will  bring  the  means  of  shaving 
off  your  moustache,  so  that  you  c«n  disguise 
yourself  thoroughly." 

Then  she  tripped  away. 

Eagerly  they  waited  for  niehf. 

Time  flew  by  on  leaden  wings. 

Bat  at  length  the  hour  of  ten  arrived. 

The  beacon  fire  shone  oat  bright  and  threaten- 
ing over  the  countryside. 

Just  as  its  first  flames  shot  up  towards  the 
sky  a  light  step  tripprd  over  the  threshold. 

It  was  Eily  once  more. 

**  Ah,"  she  cried,  "you  are  well  disguised,  and 


if  it  was  not  for  your  long  hair  and  moustache  I 
should  not  know  you.  Here  are  razors.  Be 
quick,  and  here  is  a  mirror  ani  a  lantern." 

It  was  not  lonf;  before  a  rough  shave  had  been 
accomplished,  and  the  Young  Apprentice  and 
the  sailor  had  such  smooth  faces  that  not  one  of 
their  friends  could  have  known  them. 

Within  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  had 
mingled  with  the  throng  of  peasantry  who  on 
the  mountain  side  were  collected  round  one 
huge  tree  where  a  table  had  been  placed  to  act 
as  a  platform. 

Near  this  platform  the  Young  Apprentice  and 
Olton  took  their  seats  where  they  cmld  overhear 
the  speaker,  who  did  not,  however,  begin  to  hold 
forth  until  the  grey  light  of  the  morning  began 
to  break  over  the  country. 

Before  we  tell  about  his  speech,  or  relate  the 
strange  manner  it  was  given,  with  an  old  corpu- 
lent landlord  of  the  inn  acting  as  a  kind  of  re- 
porter, and  Felix  M'Dermot  upon  the  table,  we 
must  explain  how  the  Royalists  contrived  to  have 
such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  things  in  Ireland, 
and  also  what  the  unfortunate  friends  of  Harold 
Fordyce  were  doing  in  London. 

In  the  summer  of  the  previous  year  a  person 
arrived  by  the  mail  at  the  small  to«rn  of  Balh-y- 
dan,  which  was  situated  not  far  from  the 
harbour  where  the  Young  Apprentice  and  his 
new  friend  had  landed. 

From  his  accents  and  his  manner  he  was 
evidently  a  foreigner. 

He  was  neither  accompanied  by  a  servant  or 
encumbered  by  any  luggage. 

The  only  thing  be  carried  was  a  small  valise, 
sufficient  to  contain  a  change  of  linen. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  he  pos- 
sessed to  a  very  large  extent  that  which  passeth 
show. 

His  purse  and  pockets  were  crammed  vrith 
bank  notes,  and  the  landlord  of  the  "  Golden 
Lion,"  therefore,  was  pleased  enough  to  have 
him  for  a  guest. 

Boniface,  however,  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 
He  had  hoped  to  reap  a  rich  harvest. 
He  was  wrong. 

The  stranger  very  shortly  intimated  to  him 
his  intention  of  residing  for  some  time  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balleydan,  and  evinced  his 
bad  taste  by  expressing  his  wish  to  relinquish 
the  comfort  and  independence  of  an  inn,  for  the 
more  quiet  and  friendly  intercourse  of  a  family 
circle. 

In  short  he  requested  his  host  to  procure  for 
him  accommodation  in  a  private  house. 

However  unwilling  Boniface  felt  to  be  the 
means  ot  depriving  himself  of  such  a  valuable 
customer,  yet  he  was  not  unmindful  that  any 
unwillingness  on  his  part  might  only  tend  to 
deprive  bim  of  occasional  future  favours,  and 
he,  therefore,  neglected  not  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  his  stranger  friend. 

This,  however,  he  soon  found  to  be  a  task 
more  difficult  than  he  imagined — more  easily 
undertaken  than  ac  omplished. 

At  this  perio<l  prejudice,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  against  anything  like  a  Frenchman,  or 
indeed  any  foreigner,  ran  eo  high,  that  no  re- 
spectable f 'imily  was  found  willing  to  receive 
such  an  in  mare. 
Indeed  it  is  a  question  whether  the  devil 
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himself  would  not  have  been  a  more  welcome 
guest  than  the  foreigner. 

At  length  a  Captain  McLaater,  whose  resi- 
dence was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  con- 
sented to  find  an  apartment  for  him. 

For  this  imprudent  conduct  he  was  most 
severely  censured  by  his  friends. 

In  ^t  tbe  heretical  opinion  of  Captain 
McLaster  respecting  foreigners  had  oftentimes 
awakened  the  displeasure  of  his  more  sagacious 
neighbours. 

There  were  many  even  who,  from  the  liberality 
of  his  opinions,  doubted  his  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  the  king  and  constitution,  and 
now  that  kingly  things  had  given  way  to  re- 
publican institutions,  and  the  French  were 
talking  so  greatly  about  aiding  Charles  IT.,  he 
was  thought  to  be  hoping  for  the  entire  subju- 
gation of  Ireland  by  the  Gallic  monarch. 

Nevertheless,  as  if  in  defiance  of  public 
opinion,  the  stranger  found  himself  welcomed 
into  the  house  and  comfortably  seated  at 
Captain  McLaster's  fire- side. 

From  this  momeot  he  seemed  studiously  to 
avoid  the  society  of  all  persons  without  the 
family  circle  into  which  he  had  entered. 

With  these,  and  by  numerous  acts  of  kindness 
and  generosity,  particularly  to  the  younger 
branches  of  tbe  family,  he  soon  became  a  great 
favorite. 

Captain  McLaster  was  his  only  companion. 

With  him  he  would  perambulate  the  adjacent 
country,  and,  seated  on  the  lofty  hills,  would 
take  sketches  of  the  surrounding  coast. 

In  one  of  these  excursions,  when  his  host  had 
left  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  returned  sud- 
denly, he  heard  him  say, 

**  What  a  splendid  place  this  would  be  for  the 
French  to  effect  a  landing— the  coast  is  totally 
defenceless  I'* 

The  namerous  plans  and  sketches  whic^  he 
took  upon  these  occasions,  were  regularly  dis- 
patched to  London  by  the  mail. 

He  soon  extended  his  rides  and  walks,  and  ere 
long  his  singular  appearance  attracted  universal 
observation,  and  various  rumours  began  to  be 
whispered  about  among  the  astonished  town*8- 
folk  about  the  individual  in  question. 

In  short,  the  stranger  seemed  to  engross  the 
entire  attention  of  the  neighbourhood,  when  an 
accident  occurred,  which  appeared  likely  to 
restore  tranquillity  by  ridding  them  of  the 
presence  of  the  dreaded  Frenchman. 

In  one  of  the  extended  toipa  which  he  was  now 
in  the  habit  of  making,  he  was  discovered  taking 
sketches  of  the  coast. 

He  was  required  to  give  an  account  of  himself, 
and  as  he  did  not  think  this  necessary,  a  warrant 
was  issued,  and  he  was  npprehended  as  a  spy. 

The  few  documents  he  possessed  tended 
strongly  to  confirm  the  suspicion  which  had 
already  been  excited,  for  they  were  written  in  a 
language  which  the  united  learning  of  the 
magistrate  and  all  his  friends  were  unable  to 
translate. 

The  iMpers,  were,  therefore,  carefully  sealed 
up,  and  dispatched  to  London,  together  with  a 
full  detail  of  the  suspicious  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  apprehension  and  detention  of  tbe 
writer. 

While  the  worthy  magistrate  was  indulging 
himself  in  the  prospect  of  the  immortal  honors 


which  he  imagined  this  public  display  of  zeal 
was  sure  to  win  for  him,  he  received  an  answer 
from  tbe  home  department,  with  a  severe  repri- 
mand for  having  detained  any  individual  under 
such  shallow  pretences. 

At  length  the  time  for  the  departure  of  the 
stranger  arrived,  and  sincerely  were  the  family 
sorry  thereat,  for  there  he  had  shown  himself  at 
all  times  affable  and  kind,  yet  he  had  latterly 
more  frequently  joined  in  the  family  circle  and 
endeavoured  to  amuse  them  by  singing  various 
songs  from  France. 

However,  he  consoled  each  of  his  young 
friends  on  his  departure  by  some  valuable 
souvenir. 

And  so  he  departed  with  his  little  valise,  no 
one  knowing  whence  he  came  or  whither  he 
went. 

The  mysterious  stranger  was  no  other  than 
Charles  the  Second,  in  disguise  1 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  INTEBBUFTED  MARBIAOE— THB  DBATU  OV 
BABL  GEBEtJLBD— THB  SUMMONS  TO  LONDON— 
THE  FUNBBAL'-THB  IDEA.  OF  MUBDSB— THE 
OLD  CATHBDBAL  OF  ST.  PAULS— ALONE  IN 
TILE  CHILL  AISLE. 

It  may  have  appeared  strange  to  our  readers 
that  Ettie  Leslie,  when  she  was  so  thoroughly  in 
the  power  of  Lord  Raymond,  should  be  able  to 
indite  an  epistle  to  her  lover,  in  the  very  midst, 
as  it  were,  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 

Tbe  forced  nuptials,  however,  were  inter- 
rupted. 

Hardly  had  it  proceeded  one  half  when  the 
door  of  the  room  was  flung  violently  open,  and 
Harry  Martin  entered. 

**  This  ceremony  must  be  stopped  for  the  pre- 
sent," he  said. 

"  Why  so  ?"  cried  Raymond,  turning  furiously. 

*<  Because  I  say  so ;  because  more  imporUnt 
business  has  to  be  seen  to.  The  Earl  Gerrard  is 
dead.'* 

A  greenish  pallor  overspread  Lord  Raymond*s 
face. 

"What  now?"  he  cried,  **am  I  to  be  com- 
manded in  my  own  house  ?'* 

^  Not  as  a  rule  ;  but  now  yes." 

"And  why?" 

Harry  Martin  approached  nearer. 

*'  You  seem  to  forget,"  he  said,  "  you  seem  to 
forget  that  I  have  an  interest  in  this  matter.'* 

**  No,  but  speak  quickly.  Why  cannot  this 
marriage  proceed  V* 

"Because  I  forbid  it.  I  have  my  reasons, 
doubt  not.  It  can  proceed  another  time.  Mean- 
while hasten  to  London  and  see  the  ufiele  who 
has  died  so  strangely' 

" When (Ud  he  die?" 

"Within  three  hours  after  your  visit.  The 
friends  are  there ;  the  will  is  to  beread  to-day. 
You  must  come." 

"And  the  other  will?" 

"Is  safe." 

Lord  Raymond  thought  a  moment. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  clergyman,  whom  he 
had  succeeded  in  bribing  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  a  forced  marriage.  <*8ir,*'  he  said, 
"this  ceremony  most  be  postponed.*' 

"Indeed." 
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"Yea,"  continued  the  arch  villain,  "I  hare 
juBt  heard  of  the  death  of  mj  lamented  nnole, 
Earl  Gerrard,  and  I  am  compelled  at  once  to 
proceed  to  London.  Yon  ladies,"  he  Bald, 
turning  'to  Lady  Blaoche  and  Ettie,  *'  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  my  honae,  under  strong  escort ; 
I  and  this  gentleman  shall  proceed,  without 
delay,  to  the  metropolis." 

This,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  joyfnl  news  for 
Ettie  and  her  companion. 

Liberty,  however,  was  not  yet  theirs. 

They  had  still  to  suffer  oonfinement  in  the 
house  of  their  worst  and  most  reckless  f  oe« 

However,  in  any  delay  there  was  hope. 

While  they,  therefore,  proceeded  under  escort 
towards  the  house  of  Lord  Baymond,  he  and 
Harry  Martin  proceed  to  London. 

The  earl,  truly,  was  dead,  and  his  relations 
affected  to  mourn  over  him,  and  eagerly  heard 
the  reading  of  the  will. 

Save  Lord  Baymond  himself. 

He  knew  its  content  well  beforehand. 

The  will— with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
legacies— left  all  the  property  to  him. 

In  spite  of  the  rage  of  relations,  therefore,  he 
took  possession  of  all,  and  the  earl  lay  some  days 
in  state  in  his  splendid  mansion,  and  then  at  the 
lapse  of  a  fortnight  or  so,  he  was  borne  in  pro- 
cession to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  foUowed  by 
many  retainers,  and  with  Lord  Raymond  as 
chief  mourner  acoompanied  by  his  dear  fri&tul, 
Harry  Martin. 

It  mi^t  have  been  observed  by  any  one  who 
noticed  nim  closely,  that  he  gave  a  quick  search- 
ing glance  round  the  church  as  he  entered,  and 
almost  impatiently  waited  for  the  close  of  the 
service,  and  the  moment  which  consigned  his 
ralative  to  his  last  home. 

At  length  the  body  was  placed  in  the  vault, 
and  the  iron  door  was  closed,  and  the  company 


other." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  trem- 
blingly, as  he  took  the  key  and  hnld  it  in  his  hand 
for  a  moment  or  two,  before  placing  it  in  his 
pocket. 

Then,  with  two  strides,  he  reached  the  side  of 
Harry  Martin,  and  said  to  him, 

'*  Martin,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.** 

'•Say  it" 

**  HTish,  speak  low !  I  have  a  conununication 
to  make  to  you,  which  much  concerns  us  both. 
Do  you  understand  me  V* 

"No,  except  so  far  as  you  roeak ;  but  is  this 
a  time,  or  place,  in  which  to  make  com- 
munications 7" 

**  Yes,  of  the  nature  of  mine.  I  tell  you  I 
cannot  live  an  hour  longer  without  making  it. 
Gentlemen,"  he  added,  to  the  oompanv,  "I  will 
now  bid  you  all  good  day,  and  thank  you  for 
aiding  me  in  the  performance  of  the  last  duties 
to  my  late  undo.  Master  Henry  Martin  here 
haa  aome  private  matters  to  talk  oTer.  Good 
dav^gentlemen." 

Hie  company  looked  upon  this  as  a  dismissal, 
and  as  they  really  had  no  Inclination  to  remain 
any  longer  in  the  cathedral,  they  merely  bowed 
and  walked  over  it. 

Lord  Baymond  then  stepped  up  to  the  verger, 
and  sUpping  a  guinea  in  hli  hand,  ho  said, 


'<  My  friend  and  I  wish  to  remain  a  little  time 
in  the  cathedral  to  calm  our  thoughts,  after  the 
funeral.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  permit  us  to 
do  so,  will  you  not  7'* 

"Certainly,  sir." 

'*  But  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  detaining  you  1 
That  would  concern  me." 

**  Not  at  all.  You  will  find  that  the  wicket  in 
the  door  leading  to  the  north  is  on  ,the  latch 
inside.  When  you  leave  it,  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  pull  the  door  to ;  it  will  be  sufficient,  as 
it  requires  a  key  on  the  outside  to  open  it  You 
fice  this  is  not  one  of  the  days  of  showing  the 
cathedral,  so  there  is  no  one  here." 

"  Nobody  here  7" 

"Not  a  soul." 

"  Then  I  and  my  dear  friend  shall  be  alone  7" 

"  Quite  alone,  my  lord." 

«*  Ah !  that  wiU  do  well.  If  anything  will 
calm  his  thoughts,  surely  the  atmosphere  of  this 
place,  the  stillness  of  it,  the  holy  reUgious 
thoughts,  that  it  will  not  fail  to  engender  must 
have  the  effect.  I  am  much,  very  much,  obliged 
to  you." 

By  this  time,  the  rest  of  the  party  had  left 
the  cathedral,  the  undertaker  and  his  men  being 
last  in,  and  the  verger  then  bowing  to  Lord 
Baymond,  walked  auray,  so  that  then  he  was 
alone  with  Harry  Martin. 

With  a  strange  clanging  noise,  the  door  of 
the  sacred  edifice  was  closed,  and  as  the  echoes 
died  away,  the  sound  of  the  rain  in  some  of  the 
old  water  spouts  of  the  cathedral  came  forcibly 
upon  the  ears  of  Lord  Baymond. 

Slowly  he  turned  from  the  door,  and  looked 
for  Harry  Martin. 

That  worthy  stood  within  half  a  dozen  paoea 
of  him. 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  what  is  it  7" 

Lord  Baymond  tottered  towards  him,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  he  said, 

"  Hear  me,  Hany  Martin,  oh,  hear  me  I" 

*'  The  place  is  very  quiet,  I  can  hear  you  just 
as  well  a  little  way  o^  and  better,  too,  than 
very  close." 

**  Well,  well,  Harry  Martin,  you  can  see,  if  you 
only  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  me  for  the  space 
of  half  a  minute,  that  I  sufibr  greatlv.  You  can 
easily  imagine  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
I  can  go  on  in  this  way— it  will  drive  me  mad." 

"  What  way  7" 

**  Do  not  affect  ignorance  of  what  I  suffer. 
I  would  fairly  admit  that  you  have  had  wrongs 
to  redress— perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  revenge— to 
exact  of  me,  but  you  go  too  far,  too  far." 

*<  Too  far,  too  far,  for  my  life,  my  lord,  I  don't 
see  what  you  have  to  complain  at  what  I  asked 
you,  although,  by  a  word,  l  could  at  once  engulf 
you  in  poverty  to  take  possession  of  your  uncle's 
property.  All  I  have  required  is,  that  it  should 
be  entmd  in  our  joint  name,  so  that  you  oannot 
touch  a  penny  without  my  sfgnattM— that  is 
all ;  but  have  I  ever  said  no  when  you  came  for 
the  signature  7" 

"  You  have  not" 

"WeU,  what  then  7»' 

*'  I  tell  you  I  cannot  bear  this  mode  of  life. 
There  is  one  thing  you  have  hinted  at  that  drives 
me  nearly  mad— nearly  mad." 
"What  is  it  7" 

'*  Why,  that  yon  are  constantly  seeking  out 
thoohildrenof  thelottionand  daughter  « the 
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old  man  who  now  sleeps  his  last  sleep  so  near  to 
ns.  Why  shoold  yon  seek  for  them,  unless  it  be 
to  rain  me?  Why  should  yon  wish  to  arouse  them 
up  to  batUe  with  me  for  what  is  now  my  own  7  I 
did  expect,  Martin,  that  you  would  hare  made 
common  cause  with  me  in  this  matter— that  you 
would  have  been  at  least  satisfied  with  one  half 
of  the  property,  and  that  you  would  not  have 
been  so  willing,  so  to  speak,  to  cut  your  own 
throat,  so  that  you  might  out  mine." 

"  Oh  1  now  I  begin  to  comprehend  you,*' 

« It  is  time  you  did." 

"  Toumean  that  whateyer  I  might  do  for  my 
own  advantoge,  it  is  unfair  for  me  further  to 
interfere  with  your  ill-gotten  gains— is  not  that 

itr 

<<  Something  Uke  it." 

''  Well,  Joseph,  you  know  my  affection  for  vou." 

Lord  Raymond  uttered  a  cry  which  was  almost 
like  a  bowt 

"Toudon't?  This,  then  U  the  gratitude  of 
the  world.  But  we  will,  if  you  like  it  better, 
take  the  reverse  of  the  proposition,  and  say 
that  you  don't  know  my  afceetion  for  yon.  Will 
that  do  7" 

«  Oh  I  go  on  if  you  have  anything  to  lay.'' 

"Iwill,  my  dear  lord.  Look  at  me  now.  Do  I 
not  seem  a  healthy,  hearty  man ;  can  you  per- 
ceive any  particular  or  special  reason  why 
I  should  be  in  any  hurry  to  bid  this  world 
adieu  7  I  am  now  able  to  live  well — ^totake 
care  of  myself — be  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer— to  eat  and  drink  of  those  matters  only 
which  are  good  and  staple  for  the  support  of 
the  human  frame ;  in  fact,  I  am  now  in  that 
condition  and  those  circumstances  that  promiie 
long  life." 

"  Oh !"  began  Lord  Raymond. 

"Very  good,  that  is  settled.  Now  do  you 
think,  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  my  pre- 
sent position,  I  am  at  all  likely  to  throw  my 
life  away  7  Do  you  think  that  I  don't  mean  to 
take  good  care  of  myself  7V 

**  What  foUowa  from  all  this  7'* 

'^  Why  this  much— that  in  me  you  see  your 
safety  and  your  wealth.  As  long  as  I  last,  my 
lord,  you  will  last— that  is  to  say,  your  present 
position  and  perhans  your  life  ;  at  my  death—" 

"WeU,  at  your  death  7" 

"At  my. death  all  will  be  disclosed;  and  as 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  disclosures,  yon  see, 
the  second  will  has  to  be  produced  along  with 
the  broken  fragment  of  a  glass — " 

"Stop  I" 

**  In  which  vessel  you  left  him  when  you  last 
saw  him  in  life—" 

"Hold, friend  I" 

"  After  yon  had  got  the  will  from  him,  which, 
left  all  to  youy  you  placed  the  poison,  which 
when—" 

"  Hold,  I  command  you !" 

"  Command,  eh  7  I  say  again,  the  poison 
which  destroyed  him.  rou  know  the  truth 
of  all  this;  yon  know  by  what  a  crooked 
and  awful  path  you  have  reached  and  sought 
the  summit  of  your  desires.  You  know  well, 
my  lord,  how  you  worked  upon  the  old  man's 
heated  uncy,  and  persuaded  him  that  his  own 
children  wished  him  dead." 

"No,  no." 

«  But  I  say  yes.  You  know  yon  had  but  one 
thought— but  one  wish,  and  that  was  to  inherit 


his  property,  and  you  cared  not  by  what  awful 
means  you  reached  that  result." 

"Forbear." 

"  1  will  not  forbear.  It  is  strange  how  men 
will  commit  the  most  hideous  crimes  without 
trembling,  and  then  shake  till  their  coward 
nature  seems  ready  to  sink  within  them  at  the 
bare  mention  of  their  iniquities. 

"End  it— enough  1" 

"  It  is  not  enough,  my  lord.  I  tell  you  fairly 
and  frankly  and  peaceably  that  I  keep  nothing 
from  you  regarding  what  I  know,  and  what  may 
enable  you  to  know  what  ^our  real  position  is. 
While  I  live  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  revealing 
the  secret  either  of  where  the  second  will  can  be 
found,  or  of  your  guilt  in  the  death  of  the  old 
man." 

"  False  1  false  1" 

"Poohl  I  know  yon  did  the  deed.  The^lass 
was  broken,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it  the  poison 
had  crystallised,  as  it  seems  it  was,  after  a  long 
time,  the  nature  of  it  to  do,  and  I  have  that 
piece  of  the  cup.  This  evidence  is  enough  to 
cause  your  execution." 

Raymond  groaned  audibly. 

The  man's  words  seemed  prophetic. 

"But  enoudi  of  this,"  said  Martin;  "your 
security  is  my  life.  While  I  live  yon  are  safe,  I 
tell  you." 

"Safe  7" 

"Yes,  while  I  live ;  but  at  my  death  all  will 
be  disclosed.  I  have  taken  such  measures  as 
will  most  certainly  accomplish  that  result,  be 
assured.  What  they  are  matters  not  to  you ; 
suffice  it  that  they  will  satisfy  me,  and  if  they 
were  not  tolerably  perfect  I  think  you  know  me 
well  enough  to  be  assured  that  they  would  not 
satisfy  me." 

Lord  Raymond  passed  the  aisle,  and  wrung 
his  hands. 

Then  turning  abruptly  to  Harry  Martin,  he  said, 

"  But  the  children— why  do  you  look  for  those 
two  children  7    I  tell  you  they  are  dead." 

"  If  so,  my  looking  for  them  harms  yon  not, 
my  lord ;"  and  after  the  pause  of  a  few  seconds, 
he  said,  "  and  you  may  leave  me  to  my  aimless 
amusement." 

Lord  Raymond  felt  that  he  had  made  rather  a 
mistake. 

"  Harry  Martin,  if  by  any  chance  my  infer* 
mation  regarding  their  death  should  be  false, 
and  if  by  any  other  chance  you  were  to  find  one 
or  both  of  them,  what  then  would  you  do  7" 

"I  would  see  that  the  child  or  children 
wanted  for  nothing  that  money  could  procure, 
even  while  I  lived,  and  at  my  death  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  what  would  happen  7" 

"  You  would  condemn  me  to  want  and 
misery." 

"  With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  You  have 
a  lease  of  liberty  and  of  pleasure.  It  is  termi- 
nable with  my  life ;  make  the  most  of  it." 

"  But  Harry." 

**  Lord  Raymond." 

"I  don't  believe  it;  this  is  all  delusion  to 
protect  yourself.  The  second  will  I  think  you 
have,  and  that  you  have  hidden  it.  I  tell  yon  I 
have  thought  deeply  of  all  this,  and  the  result  U 
that  I  donot  if  you  have  made  any  of  the  ar- 
rangements you  affect  to  have  made.  It  is  all  a 
delusion." 
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OHAPTBB  V. 

THE  MUBDXB  OF  HABBT  MABTXK— THl  TBBBOB 
OF  LOBD  BATHOND— THE  STBAl^aB  YOIOXS 
— >THE  FBABS  OF  THB  ABBASSIN— THB  DIS- 
POSAL OF  THE  BODY— THB  DABK  VAULT— 
THB  FLIGHT  OF  THE  HUBDBBBB. 

Habbt  Mabtik  folded  his  Arms  across  his 
br«Mt»  and  looked  oalmly  npon  Lord  Raymond 
M  the  latter  so  apoke. 

"All  delusion,  ia  it r 

'<  Yes,  and  all  p[0t  np  in  mere  words,  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  throwing  the  aaf egoard  of  my  feara 
aronnd  your  life.    Yon  wish  me  to  think  yonr 

rx>teotion  a  precious  thing,  for  you  feel  that  if 
did  not,  I  should  think  your  death  a  crowning 
mer^." 

**  very  good,  my  lord,  very  good ;  and  in  the 
latter  case  you  would  contrive  aome  meana  to 
kill  me." 

"  Oh  1  no,  no,  my  friend ;  I  only  would  make 
aome  little  bargain  with  you.  Gome,  confeaa  it 
all,  and  I  will  ahare  the  whole  property  with 
yon,  and  we  will  part  for  ever,  and  never  in- 
tentionally come  into  each  other*8  aight  again. 
Wm  that  do,  Martin  V* 

"No,  oh  I  no." 

"WeU,  what  then!" 

Lord  Raymond  auddenly  drew  hia  hand  from 
behind  him,  where  he  appeared  quite  ooolly  to 
have  placed  it,  and  levelling  a  pistol  at  the  head 
of  Harry  Martin,  he  fired  it  full  in  his  face. 

The  report  in  the  large  space  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral was  something  truly  prodigious. 

It  echoed  and  rumbled  round  the  dome,  and 
was  then  taken  up  by  shrill  cries  in  the  gallery 
below  it,  and  finally  died  away  in  moans  in  the 
far  distant  aisles. 

Henry  Martin  staggered  back,  and  uttering 
one  short  prayer  to  Heaven,  fell  heavily  to  the 
atone  pavement. 

"  Ha,  ha,"  cried  Raymond,  "it  ia  done— it  ia 
done  1  Who  now  would  have  thought  that  the 
politic  and  ennning  Harry  Martin  would  thua 
have  fallen." 

"  Oh,  Heaven  1*'  said  Martin  again. 

**  Speak,  wretch,"  cried  Lord  Raymond,  aa  he 
turned  over  the  body,  "  apeak  if  you  can,  and 
confeaa  that  all  you  told  me  waa  but  a  dream — 
a  delusion.    SpeiJc— no,  no— he  ia  dead— dead  1" 

The  olouda  had  partially  cleared  away,  and 
from  the  topmost  window  of  the  cathedral  there 
came  a  gleam  of  light  that  for  a  brief  moment 
reated  on  the  body. 

Lord  Raymond  aaw  that  the  face  waa  one 
maaa  of  blood,  and  he  turned  aaide  from  the 
aickening  aight. 

"  It  ia  over ;  the  bullet  haa  done  ita  duty 
bravely,"  he  aaid.  <'  It  is  all  over  now.  Now, 
what  a  fool  waa  this  man  1  Nothing  ia  eaaier 
now  than  for  me  ^  use  his  name  as  well  aa  my 
own,  and  ao  poasess  myaelf  by  one  dash  of  the 
pen  of  all  that  I  ought  to  have.  I«will  then 
enter  the  money  in  my  own  name  alone,  and  I 
shall,  indeed,  feel  that  I  possess  the  wealth  that 
I  have  long  been  struggling  for.  As  for  the 
pretended  story  that  at  his  death  all  would  go 
m>m  me,  it  is  a  delusion — a  mere  farce  to  stave 
off  my  attempts  upon  his  life.  He  ia  no  more, 
and  I  am  free— free." 


Lord  Raymond  held  up  hia  handa  in  the  air, 
and  laughed  till  the  wild  echo  of  hia  voice 
Bounded  awful  and  strange  in  odd  comers  of  the 
cathedral,  aa  if  flenda  were  mocking  at  him. 

He  turned  pale  and  trembled  at  the  aounda 
he  himself  haa  made,  and  atood  in  an  attitude 
of  eager  listening  till  all  waa  still  again. 

''  It  waa  but  the  echo  of  my  own  worda,"  he 
aaid.  "  Oh,  that  waa  all— only  the  echo  of  what 
I  myaelf  aiud." 

Lord  Raymond  had  a  aneaking  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  and  twice  he  turned  completely 
round  upon  hia  heela  to  look  about  him,  and  be 
quite  aure  that  he  waa  alone  with  the  dead. 

"Itia  daytime,"  he  aaid,  faintly,  "that  ia  a 
great  mercy.  I  would  not  be  here  at  the  hour 
of  midnight  with  auch  a  apectaole  aa  thia  before 
meforworlda.    Ah  1  what  is  that  1" 

He  almost  shrieked,  aa  he  heard  aome]^one 
rattle  the  lock  of  one  of  the  doors  in^the 
cathedral. 

It  was  that  door  leading  into  the  narrow  part 
of  St.  Paul's  churchvard,  at  which  he  had  been 
told  to  leave  the  building. 

For  a  few  moments  his  terror  was  so  excessive, 
that  he  could  think  of  no  mode  of  evading  the 
danger  of  being  found  with  the  dead  body,  but 
then  an  idea  struck  him. 

Stepping  cloae  to  the  body,  he  forced  into  the 
dead  man's  hand  the  piatol  with  which  he  had 
ahot  Martin,  and  bending  the  fingers  over  the 
stock  of  the  weapon,  till  they  slightly  held  it, 
he  rose  up  and  cried, 

"  Why,  my  poor  friend  has  shot  himself.  Why 
did  he  do  such  a  deed,  when  ho  knew  my  great 
attachment  to  him  7" 

He  might  have  apared  himaelf  the  trouble  of 
this  piece  of  oratory. 

He  who  had  tried  the  small  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral, had,  npon  finding  it  fast,  gone  quietly  away 
again. 

The  alarm  waa  over« 

FerhapB  thia  little  circumatance  did  more  to 
reatore  Lord  Raymond  to  hia  ordinary  com- 
poBure  than  anytking  else  could  have  done,  for 
it  diverted  hia  mind  from  the  fact  of  the  murder 
to  the  conaideration  of  the  danger  he  waa  in, 
from  the  body  lying  where  it  did. 

Before  he  fired  the  piatol  that  had  been 
the  death  of  Hany  Martin,  Lord  Raymond  had 
had  an  idea  of  what  to  do  with  his  old  friend, 
in  the  event  of  being  succesaf  ul  in  taking  hia 
life. 

The  vault  of  the  family,  he  thought,  might 
hold  Harry  Martin,  and  he.  Lord  Ravmond,  waa 
far  from  being  particular  about  the  fact  of  auch 
an  intruaion  taking  place  among  hia  anceatora. 

The  object  that  he  now  had  in  view,  waa  to 
take  the  body  into  the  vault  which  had  been  ao 
recently  vlaited,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
the  old  man  in  it,  and  there  leave  it. 

Nothing  waa  more  unlikely  than  that  that 
vault  would  be  opened  for  very  many  yeara. 

In  the  first  place,  the  family,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Raymond,  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  the  vault  at  all,  as  it  went,  along 
with  the  property  of  his  uncle,  into  his  handa, 
and  in  the  event  of  any  application  from  any 
one  concerning  it,  nothing  would  be  eaaier  than 
for  him  to  refuse  hia  oonaent  to  ita  being 
opened. 
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Until  he  died  Mmielf,  there  was  Utile  UkeU- 
hood  of  the  seeret  which  that  vaalt  would  oon- 
taiiii  cominffto  light,  and  that  was  a  contingenoy 
that  Lord  Ilayinond  did  not  permit  himself 
mnoh  to  dwell  npon. 

Like  meet  persons  who  commit  great  crimes, 
he  thonght  himself  far  enough  from  death. 

"  Teg,"  he  said, "  the  vaolt  most  hold  the  deed 
from  vulgar  gaze.  Coald  anything  be  better 
than  such  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  such 
a  man  as  this7  Why,  if  I  had  taken  bis  life 
elsewhere,  the  body  would  have  been  an  insur- 
mountable obfltaole  to  me.  What  could  I  have 
done  with  it?  But  here  all  is  ready  to  my  hand. 
I  have  but  to  drag  it  to  the  yault,  and  all  will 
be  weU." 

Nothing  but  the  urgent  necessity  that  there 
was  for  the  hiding  of  the  body  could  possibly 
have  induced  Lord  Raymond  to  lay  hands  upon 
Harry  Martin  now.  Accordingly,  looking  at  the 
face  of  the  corpse,  Lord  Raymond  took  hold  of 
the  feet,  and  slowly  dragged  it  along. 

But  aftet  he  had  gone  a  yard  or  two  in  this 
way,  he  found  that  another  evil  was  arising  that 
it  would  never  do  to  slight 

From  the  wound  that  Hany  Kartin  had  re- 
ceived, there  had  come  much  blood,  and  by 
draggtiig  the  body  along,  Lord  Raymond  made 
with  that  blood  a  long  sanguinary  smear  that 
would  have  been  a  most  effectual  guide  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  went. 

'*  Ooxaes  on  him,"  muttered  Lord  Raymond, 
aa  he  let  the  feet  of  the  dead  man  fall  again. 
"ThiBwillnotdo." 

It  did  not  require  many  minutes*  thought  for 
Lord  Raymond  to  feel  that  there  was  but  one 
other  resource,  and  that  was  to  carry  the  body, 
and  howeyer  distasteful  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing might  be  to  him,  it  was  quite  clear  that  he 
must  either  do  so  or  leave  the  frightful  spectacle 
to  make  all  the  mischief  it  could,  and  to  be  the 
subject  of  inquiry  and  popular  excitement  for 
the  next  month  in  London,  which  it  surely 
would  be. 

This,  coupled  with  the  certainty  that  he  would, 
notwithstanding  all  he  might  say  of  Harry 
Martin  haying  committed  suicide,  be  suspected 
of  the  murder,  determined  him  to  choose  the 
lesser  evilf  and  to  attempt  to  carry  the  body  to 
the  yault. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  Lord  Raymond, 
with  all  the  subtle  art  of  some  Indian  warrior, 
sought  to  destroy  the  marks  which  he  had 
already  made  with  the  blood,  and  which  was 
evidently  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  family 
yault. 

This  he  accomplished  by  dragging  the  body 
right  round  in  a  large  cirde,  almost  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  and  then  stopping  it  in  the 
centre. 

c  By  this  means,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
for  any  one  to  say  by  an  examination  of  the 
marks  on  the  floor  of  the  cathedral,  in  which 
direction  the  body  had  been  taken,  even  should 
they  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  dead 
body  that  by  being  dragged  along  by  the  heels, 
had  left  that  terrible  stain  upon  the  stones. 

Now  came  Lord  Raymond's  real  task. 

Before,  however,  lifting  the  body,  he  ran  to 
the  little  iron  door,  and  opened  it  by  the  aid  of 
the  k^  which  the  yerger  had  given  to  him. 


It  turned  harshly  npon  its  rusted  hinges,  and 
remained  open  atany  angle  that  it  was  left,  ao 
that  Lord  Raymond  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
passinff  on  with  the  body,  and  might  avoid  the 
necesuty  of  placing  it  down  again. 

With  trembling  steps  he  approached  the 
corpse. 

**  Can  Ido  it  ?*'he  said,  <<  will  it  be  toomnch 
for  me !  They  say  the  dead  weigh  much  more 
than  the  living,  although  some  say  no  to  the 
opinion  ;  yet  I  fear  I  can't  do  it." 

Lord  Raymond  bent  to  his  task,  and  with 
shuddering  terror,  laid  his  hands  on  the  still 
warm  hodj  of  his  old  associate,  who  had  once 
been  his  friend,  Ithen  his  slave,  and  then  his 
master,  and  who  was  now  his  yictim. 

With  his  eyes  intently  fixed— his  lips  bloodless 
and  his  heart  beating,  so  that  it  was  fearfully 
painful  to  bear,  Raymond  made  the  effort  to 
raise  the  corpse,  and  by  exerting  all  his  strength 
he  just  succeeded. 

When  he  got  the  body  fairly  on  his  shoulders, 
he  felt  as  if  a  horse  were  upon  him,  and  that  to 
move  were  a  thing  of  utter  and  complete  im- 
possibility. 

After  tottering  to  and  fro  for  a  few  moments, 
though  he  did  just  manage  to  drag  onefoot  after 
the  other,  and  to  approach  the  little  iron  gate 
that  led  to  the  vaults. 

It  was  the  abject  fear  of  Lord  Raymond  that 
so  unnerved  him,  and  made  him  unable  to  walk 
with  a  burden,  which,  a  strong  man  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  should  have  made  light  upon  it. 

As  he  neared  the  little  door,  he  partially  re- 
covered from  this  state  of  despair,  and  walked 
steadier,  and  with  greater  ease  to  himself. 

His  first  idea  had  been  just  to  reach  the  head 
of  the  little  staircase,  and  then  to  cast  the  body 
down  in  any  way  that  it  might  falL 

But  when  he  got  there  he  was  afraid  that 
some  one  might,  through  the  door,  see  some- 
thing of  it,  so  he  determined,  if  his  strength  did 
not  fail  him,  to  take  it  right  down  to  the  yanlt 
at  once  while  he  was  about  it. 

Step  by  step,  bewaUing  under  his  burden,  he 
went  till  he  reached  the  narrow  passage. 

<<  Oh  !  .Heavens,"  he  gasped,  ^  was  there*eyer 
such  work  as  this  for  mortal  man  to  do^to  get 
rid  of  his  deadliest  foe  r 

The  passage  was  but  twelye  paces  in  length, 
and  then  the  yault  was  reached. 

The  door  of  it  had  no  fastenings,  and  Raymond 
slung  it  open  with  his  left  hand. 

He  ouly  stepped  one  pace  into  the  yault. 

»  Go,"  he  said. 

The  body  of  Harry  Martin  fell  heavily  upon 
the  damp  sawdust  that  lay  thickly  on  the  floor 
of  the  yault. 

Oh  1  what  a  relief  iit  was  to  Lord  Raymond 
to  feel  that  that  frightful  weight  no  longer 
pressed  him  towikrd  the  earth. 

The  tension  of  all  his  nerves  and  sinews  had 
been  terrible,  and  now  he  felt  as  it  he  could 
have  floated  through  the  air,  he  was  so  light 
and  bnoyaht. 

There  was  a  sickness  of  his  soul  though  over 
him  that,  for  a  few  minutes,  compelled  him  to 
lean  against  the  door  of  the  vault. 

This,  however,  passed  away,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cold  perspiration,  that  made  him 
shiver  Uke  one  in  an  ague. 

With  difficulty  he  dosed  the  door  of  the  vanity 
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And  totteied  along  the  littte  pMMge  and  np  the 
narrow  ttain  into  the  ebnich  again. 

When  there  he  fell  to  the  floor,  and  lay  abont 
a  qnarter  of  an  honr  nntU  he  had  reooyered  from 
the  fatigae  he  had  gone  thronglu 

He  was  more  than  ever  feamd  that  he  might 
faint  as  he  lay  there,  bnt  the  oold  air  of  the 
maaiire  bnil^Ung,  no  doubt,  presented  that  from 
taking  place,  and  at  length  he  was  able  to  get 
np  and  totter  to  the  door. 

Like  an  owl  he  shrank  from  the  glare  of  day- 
light outside  the  cathedral,  and  holding  down 
his  head  he  made  his  way  hurriedly  from  its 
neighbourhood. 
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Fbliz  M*Dbbmot  who,  though  a  young 
had  a  rough  and  luxuriant  beard,  looked  what 
he  was,  a  fierce  and  uncompromising  rebel  as 
he  stood  up  on  the  table,  and  held  forth  to  the 
ndldly  attired  and  excited  peasantry, 

His  speech  was  a  specimen  of  brilliant 
oratory. 

In  fact  its  brilliance  and  yehemence  was 
terrible. 

He  spared  no  terms^he  cared  for  no  expres- 
■ions— but  inyeiffhed  in  wild  and  reckless  terms 
against  Cromwell  and  his  friends. 

**  We  must  destroy  him,*'  he  said,  turning  to 
the  few  hundred  men  as  if  they  had  been  a 
grand  army,  "we  must  destroy  him  and  his 
people  utterly  from  the  land." 

Then  followed  a  wild  shout  of  approbation. 

The  men  "hurrahed,*'  and  the  women  shouted 
too,  and  wailed  and  clapped  their  hands. 

And  so  he  went  on  giving  out  the  plan  of  the 
campaign. 

The  Young  Apprentice  and  Olton  heard  all. 

No  one  suspected  them. 

Save  one,  no  one  had  the  remotest  idea  of 
their  presence. 

This  one  was  Eily. 

Behind  the  tree,  whose  wide-spreading  branches 
protected  them  and  the  rjBoel  speaker,  she 
watched. 

Anxiously  too,  for  besides  the  fact"  that  she 
desired  to  save  them,  her  heart  was  rapidly  being 
lost  to  all  save  a  wild  bewildering  love  for  the 
Toung  Apprentice,  the  young,  handsome  Saxon 
whose  lifo  she  had  saved. 

The  orator  waved  his  hands  about  excitedly  as 
he  spoke. 

Bvery  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  and  even  the 
Young  Apprentice  felt  his  soul  stirred  by  his 
eloquence. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,"  he  said  as  he  neared 
the  conclusion,  "remember  that  a  charge  is  in 
your  hands  —  freedom  from  the  bloodthirsty 
Cromwellites — freedom  for  ourselves,  and  a 
crown  for  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie. 

"  To-night  or  perhaps  before  then,  we  shall 
see  the  vessel  arrive,  which  shall  bring  to  us 
friends.    Arms  will  be  brought  to  us,  and  men 


will  come  to  aid  us.  Wait,  then,  and  let  us  give 
our  peaceful  invaders  a  beariy  greeting  when 
theyoome." 

A  loud  and  prolonged  cheer  was  the  response 
to  this  speech. 

Then  Felix  M'Dermot  dismlBsed  them,  and 
they  broke  np  into  little  knots,  and  made  their 
way  towards  the  mined  tower. 

Olton  and  Harold  Fordyce,  who,  in  their 
disguises,  were  auite  unknown  and  unsuspected, 
were  joined  by  the  young  girl. 

Eily  glanced  around  her  carefully  ere  she 
■poke. 

"Ton  have  acted  well,"  she  said  ;  "  but  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  go  with  them  to  the  tower." 

"Whysor 

"  Because  you  do  not  understand  our  tongue, 
aJld  might  be  asked  questions  which  yon  could 
not  answer.'* 

"  True  ;  then  where  are  we  to  go  7" 

'*  Yon  are  to  go  with  me.  My  brother  knows 
I  have  saved  yon." 

"He  is  a  true  and  honest  gentleman,"  said 
Harold  Fordyce,  "  I  am  only  sorry  — — " 

**  That  he  is  a  Boyalist,*'  his  sister  added,  with 
a  smile.  "  Well,  well,  we  must  all  have  our 
diffbrences  of  opinion,  Boyalist  or  not.  You 
have  been  his  guest,  and  he  will  protect  you. 
Follow  me,  now,  slowly.  No  one  is  observing 
us." 

Thev  strolled  away  in  the  bright  clear  morn- 
ing air,  up  the  mountain  slope,  until  they 
reached  a  point  which  almost  overhung  the  spot 
where  the  rebel  meeting  had  been  held. 

There  was  a  rough-looking  cottage,  made  of 
old  wood  principally,  with  a  foundation  of  brick, 
for  about  two  feet  from  the  ground. 

Eily  knocked  gently  at  the  door. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  no  answer 

Then  a  portly  man — a  very  giant— made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"  What  want  you,  Eily  ?**  he  said,  in  a  deep, 
sonorous  voice. 

"I  want  to  place  under  your  charge  two 
friends  of  my  brother's,"  she  answered. 

A  benevolent  smile  overspread  his  face  as  he 
listened. 

"They  are  welcome  truly,  then,"  he  said, 
"  the  friends  of  Felix  M'Dermot  are  mine." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  Young  Apprentice  and 
his  sailor  friend. 

"  Enter,  gentlemen,**  he  said,  "  what  humble 
accommodation  I  can  here  offer  you  is  yeurs." 

The  Young  Apprentice  entered. 

"  We  are  glad  of  any  refuge,"  he  said.  "  We 
are  much  obliged." 

The  place  they  now  entered  was  indeed  a 
strange  one. 

It  was  a  very  little  removed  from  a  common 
banu 

Dark  old  beams  crossed  the  ceiling.  A  peat 
fire  burned  in  a  comer,  and  the  smoke  worked 
its  way  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  was 
about  the  only  ventilation  in  the  place. 

On  a  bench  near  the  fire  sat  a  tall,  thin,  old 
man. 

He  was  also  a  rebel,  as  was  evident  from  the 
bit  of  white,  dixty  silk  formed  in  a  shape  of  a 
cross  over  his  chest. 

"  I'll  come  back  at  nightfaU,"  said  Eily.  "  For 
the  while,  good  bye,  strangers." 
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Olton  shook  her  heutfly  by  the  hand,  while 
the  Yonng  Apprentioe  approftoiied  moze  doiely. 

"  Eily,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  hare  one  word 
with  yon." 

<«  And  what  is  it  ?'*  Bhe  cried,  with  the  pleasant 
intonatiott*of  her  ooontrjr. 

(( Yon  gave  me  something  yesterday  morning 
which  I  haye  not  returned  yon." 

"  And  what  was  that  now  V*  asked  the  pretty 
girl,  with  a  blush. 

"  Why,  yon  gave  me  a  kiss ;  permit  me  to 
ntnrn  it/* 

And  then  withont  farther  warning  he  bent 
oyer  her,  and  imprinted  on  her  lips  a  long  fer- 
Tent  kiss. 

The  warm  red  blushes  flew  np  to  the  girl's 
oheek  as  she  straggled  away  from  him. 

**  It  is  wrong,'*  she  said,  ^'yerv  wrong.  I  only 
gave  Tou  yesterday  morning  the  kiss  of  wef- 
oome.'' 

Harold  patted  her  gently  on  her  pretty  white 
shoulder. 

**  Never  mind,"  he  said,  "  I  mean  no  harm.  It 
is  but  a  retam  for  yonr  gift." 

The  day  was  passed  in  sleep,  for  daring  the 

Sast  night,  slnoe  the  moment  when  Eily 
[*Dermot  had  saved  the  two  friends  they  had 
never  had  a  moment's  sleep. 

When  the  shadows  of  evening,  however,  had 
gathered  over  the  mountains,  they  awoke,  and 
were  presented  by  the  two  hoipitable  peasants 
with  a  good  meaL 

About  eight  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door. 

The  old  Bian  rose  with  a  beneficent  smile  to 
open  it. 

He  and  the  dark  man  were  brothers. 

It  was  Eily  M'Dermot  who  had  given  the 
snmmons. 

She  advanced  with  a  smile  into  the  centre  of 
the  group,  and  then  uncovered  a  package  she 
had  hidden  beneath  her  outer  skirt. 

"  I've  brouffht  you  a  pretty  hare  which  my 
brother  caught  in  Farmer  Woodfort's  preserves 
this  night.  It's  a  beauty,  sure,  and  will  make 
you  an  elegant  supper.*' 

"Aye,  that  it  will,"  said  the  tall  stout  man, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Morgan  Doherty. 
<*Waiit  not,  then,  Denis?**  he  added, turning 
to  his  brother. 

"Yea,"  said  Denis ;  "'in  one  way,  I  can  war- 
rant it  will.** 

"  And  how*s  that  r 

Denis  gave  a  sly  glance  at  the  Yonng  Ap- 
prentice, who  stood  near. 

"  There's  one  there  that'll  back  me  in  it,"  he 
said.  "It'll  be  right  good  if  Eily  stops  to  cook 
itandpfuiakeofit.** 

"  Oh  I  then,  sure  that's  what  I  mean  to  do,'* 
she  said,  laughing.  "  The  air  of  the  mountain 
makes  one  mighty  hungry,  and  I'm  hoping  to 
have  a  good  supper.  There,  clear  out  now, 
Master  Doherty ;  ye're  taking  up  all  the  fire, 
that  ye  are,  and  I  want  it  all  for  my  hare." 

It  was  not  very  long  before  the  supper  was 
ready. 

Rough,  indeed,  was  the  cooking,  and  hastily 
done  ;  but  under  the  circumstances  everything 
tasted  well,  and  there  was  never  a  supper  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  any  one  than  that  supper 
which  was  cooked  roughly  by  those  fair  hands, 
and  eaten  in  that  atmosphere  of  romance. 


The  repast  was  soaroely  ended  when  the 
Dohertys  drew  forth  a  big  bottle. 

"  I'll  propose  a  toast,"  said  the  stent  brother, 
as  he  placed,  his  ;f  at  hand  in  that  of  Denis,  who 
sat  beside  mm  on  the  bench. 

"Here,"  oriedhe,  "is  a  health  to  the  man 
who,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  coontzy,  what 
his  religion,  and  who  his  master,  can  drink  hia 
glass,  love  his  lass,  and  the  world  eaqr*" 

The  Young  Apprentice  passed  his  arm  round 
the  pretty  waist  of  Eily  Sl'Dermot,  as  he  raised 
his  glass  aloft. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud  and  impera« 
tive  knocking  at  the  door. 

"  Oo,  Olton,"  said  he  to  the  saUor,  "  go  and 
see  who  knocks." 

Olton  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  in  another 
moment  the  portly  faoeof  the  old  Boniface,  who 
had  taken  down  the  "  minutes  of  the  veeting  " 
—old  Father  Prout  as  the  people  called  hint- 
entered  the  cottage. 

"Ah  I  Father  Front,"  cried  Denis  Doherty, 
"what  is  the  matter?" 

No  wonder  that  he  asked  the  question  at  this 
moment. 

The  old  landlord,  there  was  no  denying  it, 
was  completely  drunk. 

His  eyes  were  half  closed— his  knees  seemed 
to  be  giving  wav  under  him,  and  as  he  seated  he 
raised  his  hands  in  blessing  just  as  if  he  had 
been  a  priest. 

"What  is  the  matter.?"  again  [said  Denis 
Doherfy. 

"  Shut  the  door  after  me,"  replied  he,  as  he 
advanced  and  sat  down  near  the  inll  cups. 

The  Young  Apprentice,  who  had  stood  with 
his  arm  round  £ily*8  waist  while  he  entered, 
now  sat  down  near  the  table,  and  eyed  him  with 
some  concern. 

The  old  landlord,  however,  seemed  in  no  way 
anxious  to  explain  anything. 

His  mind  was  suddenly  taken  np  with  visions 
of  liquor. 

Not  that  he  required  it. 

Any  one  could  see  that  he  was  drunk— lite- 
rally, miserably  drunk. 

Denis  became  annoyed,  and  was  not  slow  in 
showing  it. 

"Look  here,*'  he  cried,  "  drink  that  cup  and 
have  done  with  it." 

"  What  mean  you?"  asked  the  drunken  land- 
lord, looking  savage. 

They  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  humour 
him  for  the  moment. 

"Gome,  Father  Front  now,"  said  Morgan, 
coaxingly,  "drink,  darling,  and  tell  us  all 
about  it." 

The  fat  landlord  drank  his  cup  to  the  dregs, 
and  set  it  down  on  the  table  with  a  bang. 

"The  English  and  the  French  are  coming, 
my  bhoys,"  he  cried. 

"  What,  both  at  once— both  in  the  same  ship  7" 
exclaimed  Doherty. 

"  No,  bad  luck  to  you,  no.  We've  sighted  the 
French  ship  a  time  ago." 

"WeU?" 

"  And  now  the  English  ship  ia  come  in  sight, 
too,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  and  what  does  the  master  say  f "  asked 
M*Dermot 

By  the  master  he  meant  young  Felix  M'Der- 
mot. 
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"  He  sayB  that  every  man  of  yon,  young  or  old* 
must  be  down  on  the  shore,  to  aid  Prince 
CharloB.'* 

The  two  brothers  laughed, 

A  good  hearty  laugh. 

"Well,  then,  we*re  not  going  there,"  said 
Denis.    «*  We've  passed  over." 

*'  But  not  this  young  fellow  here,**  cried  Father 
Prout. 

And  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  towards  the  Toung 
Apprentice,  wno  stood  near  Eily  M'Dermot. 

Harold  answered  quickly. 

He  knew  well  that  everything  in  his  present 
situation  depended  upon  his  prudence. 

"  Tes,  yes,"  ha  cried,  "  I  will  go ;  my  heart  is 
beating  and  my  arm  is  strong.** 

*< That's  right,**  cried  Boniface,  ''and  your 
friend  yonder,  what  of  him  ?** 

"  He  will  accompany  me,*'  said  Harold,quickly, 
«  he  is  of  the  same  opmion  as  I  am." 

« That's  right,"  cried  the  dnmkard,  rubine 
the  full  cup  again  to  his  lips ;  "  hene'tthe  health 
of  bonnie  Prince  Oharles.'* 

The  toast  was  drunk,  and  both  the  Toung 
Apj^rentice  and  Olton  raised  the  full  cups  to 
their  mouths. 

But  how  different  were  their  thoughts  and 
wishes  from  those  of  the  men  who  stood  around 
them. 

^'A  health,"  such  meant  the  toast  in  their 
hearts,  **  a  health  to  CromweU,  the  Saviour  of 
England.*' 

As  the  toast  was  drunken,  a  bright  glow  in- 
undated the  cottage. 

Eily  sprang  up  from  where  she  had  been  sit- 
ting, with  the  arm  of  the  Toung  ^Apprentice 
round  her  waist. 

"Ah  1**  she  cried,  "there  is  the  beacon  light 
now.    It  is  ten  o*clock.*' 

At  these  words  the  drunken  landlord  staggered 
to  his  feet. 

"  Ten  o'clock,"  cried  ha,  "  ten  o'clock  1  The 
friends  of  King  Oharles  land  at  ten.*' 

"  Good,"  said  the  Toung  Apprentice,  signifi- 
cantly, as  he  turned  to  Olton,  the  sailor,  "  tve 
must  be  there." 

Eily  returned  to  his  side  and  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  deprecatingly,  "  do  not  go- 
fer my  sake— do  not  go." 

Harold  Fordyoe  placed  his  hand  beneath  her 
chin,  and  raised  towards  him  her  pretty  blush- 
ing face. 

"And  why,"  he  asked,  "why  am  I  not  to 
go  P    Is  it  not  my  duty  7" 

"  But  my  brother,"  StB  cried, "  remember  him. 
He  saved  you,  and  you  will  be  compelled  to  go 
against  him.** 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "  I  promise 
you  I  will  not  go  against  him." 

"And  how,  in  the  whirl  of  battle,  the  excite- 
ment of  fight,  can  you  keep  such  a  promise  7" 

"  I  will  think  of  your  dear  face,  and  the  pro- 
mise made  to  you." 

The  girl  turned  away,  in  order  to  hide  her 
tears. 

They  fiowed,  for  two  reasona— fear  that  she 
had  betrayed  her  brother,  and  love  for  one  whom 
she  knew,  or  rather  felt,  could  never  be  hers. 

"Goodbye,  EUy,"  he  added,  "fear  not;  if 
my  friends  are  victorious,  I  will  see  that  your 
brother  is  saved." 


He  pressed  her  hand.  Her  tearful  eyes  were 
upraised  to  his,  and  again  their  lips  met. 

Then  with  one  pressure  of  her  soft  form  to 
his  breast,  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  two 
Dohertys,  and  proceeded  down  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain. 

The  whole  sky  seemed  alight  with  the  red 
glow  of  the  beacon. 

Even  out  over  the  wide  sea  its  shimmering  light 
trembled  on  the  waves. 

But  their  attention  was  soon  directed  to 
another  direction. 

There  was  no  time  to  think  of  scenes  of 
picturesque  beauty. 

There  was  suddenly  a  roar  of  musketry,  and 
then  a  flash  like  summer  lightning  illuinined 
the  sky. 

Eily,  who  led  the  way,  stopped,  and  uttered 
a  shrill  cry. 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  "the battle  has  begun.  How 
I  hate  it.  How  I  wish  my  brother  were  not 
there.** 

The  Toung  Apprentice  heartily  seconded  her 
wish,  but  he  made  no  reply. 

On  they  pressed  towards  the  fray. 

They  were  soon  near  the  old  ruined  tower. 

Ou  its  summit  still  blazed  the  beacon. 

Bound  the  bottom  of  it  danced,  or  rather 
hurried  and  skipped  to  and  fro  a  number  of 
grotesque  figures. 

Alonff  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  were  a  number  of 
men,  who  were  firine  as  quickly  down  upon  the 
shingle  as  they  could. 

At  first  the  Toung  Apprentice  and  hia  friend 
could  not  see  what  they  were  firing  at. 

As  they  neared  the  spot  they  saw  a  number  of 
soldiers  on  the  beach. 

Th^  ware  Bepnblioans,  as  Harold  Fordyoe 
could  see  by  the  uniform. 

A  false  step  at  this  moment  proved  Harold's 
destruction  for  a  time. 

With  a  half-smothered  ory  of  pleasure  he 
sprang  forward. 

"  Here  are  our  friends,  Olton,'*  ha  said,  <<  let 
us  join  them." 

This  was  enough. 

In  an  instant  a  dosen  hands  were  upon  him, 
and  the  sailor  and  Eily. 

"  Traitors,"  they  cried,  "  let  us  destroy  them." 

Instantly  they  were  hurried  away. 

Besistanoewas  uselass. 

They  were  completely  overpowered  by 
numbm,  and  within  a  few  minutes  they  were 
hurried  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cliff 
side. 

"Now,"  cried  the  leader,  "we  will  tie  them 
to  these  trees,  and  leave  them  to  death.** 

The  idea  would  at  once  have  been  carried  into 
execution  had  not  a  drcumatanoe  ooonxred  that 
saved  them  for  a  time. 

But  only  for  a  time. 

There  had  followed  them  np  to  the  spot  a  con- 
siderable crowd. 

These  could  not  be  spared  from  among  the 
numbers  of  the  defenders  of  the  castle  and  the 
beach. 

An  order  came,  therefore,  from  Felix  M'Der- 
mot  to  return  at  once. 

Quickly  binding,  therefore,  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  prisoners,  they  threw  tham  down 
anuHig  the  dense  bushes,  and  there  left  them. 
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Eily  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  others. 

They  had  no  respect  for  her  soft  and  tender 
limbs. 

The  cords  were  allowed  to  force  themselyes 
deep  into  her  wrista  and  her  legs. 
She  was  now  an  outcast. 
She  had  betrayed  her  own  people. 
Why  should  they  care  for  her  ? 
Flunff,  therefore,  down  among  the  brushwood 
with  Olton  and  Harold  Fordyce,  she  gave  way 
to  her  misery  in  a  flood  of  bitter  tears. 

Harold  could  only  comfort  her  by  words,  but 
this  he  tried  to  do. 

"Weep  not,  weep  not,  dear  child,**  he  said, 
<*  this  is  not  a  time  for  tears." 
"  Indeed  dear,  it  is,*'  she  said. 
"And  why  so?" 

**  Because   they'll   murder   you]  now.      See 
yonder,  how  they  are  flffhtine." 
"WelL" 

"  They'll  come  back  here  blood-stained  and 
mad  witti  fighting." 

"  Then  we  must  die  as  men  can  die,"  said  the 
Young  Apprentice. 

"And  to  think  I'm  here  to  see  them  do  it. 
Oh  I  Felix,  Felix,  if  I  could  but  get  to  ye  to  say 
a  word  to  ye,  ye  might  save  them  after  all," 

"Ah  !  well,  Bily,  do  not  fret  for  us  ;  we  must 
meet  our  fate  as  best  we  can." 
There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
For  m  instant,  too,  there  seemed  a  lull  in  the 
fighting. 

Then  suddenly  came  a  loud  roar  as  of  voices 
in  triumph. 
A  roar  that  went  rolling  over  land  and  sea. 
Then  a  bright-red  fieice  flame  went.mountdng 
up  in  the  sky,  and  a  mass  of  lurid  flame  showed 
that  the  old  tower  was  on  fire. 

"Our  friends  win  the  day,"  said  the  Toung 
Apprentice,  triumphantly. 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  yon,"  said  Eily ;  "my 
people  will  be  desperate." 
Her  words  proved  prophetic 
There  was  presently  a  rush  of  men  towards 
the  spot  where  they  lay. 

They  wore  evidently  in  complete  disorder  and 
confusion,  and  from  their  gestures  and  eager 
words,  it  could  be  gathered  that  they  had  sus- 
tained a  terrible  dcSeat. 

With  fierce  imprecations,  they  seized  upon  the 
prisoners,  and  within  a  very  bnef  space  of  time 
they  found  themselves  transported  to  a  place 
f  nr&er  up  among  the  mountains,  and  In  the  midst 
of  a  large  crowd  of  chattering,  excited,  blood- 
stained men,  whose  manners  and  whose  features 
showed  that  their  passions  were  worked  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy. 

They  were  left  to  themselves  until  early 
morning. 

Then,  when  the  first  streaks  of  sunrise  began 
to  unfold  themselves  over  the  sky,  the  men 
gathered  together  in  groups,  and  the  scouts 
having  brought  in  word  that  the  English  had 
encamped  peacefully,  shouts  of  savage  laughter 
rose  from  the  excited  peasantry  as  they  fashioned 
to  themselves  their  fierce  plans  of  vengeance. 

Harold  was  the  one  who  was  first  sheeted  for 
the  torture,  or  whatever  death  it  was  the  men 
had  selected  for  him. 

He  was  raised  from  his  recumbent  position 
on  the  ground,  and  placed  uptight  against  a  tree. 


Then,  while  the  grinning  crowd  stood  round 
him  with  pikes  and  lances,  he  was  bound  se* 
curely  to  the  trunk. 

Savage  songs  were  sung,  wild  oaths  made, 
and  hideous  gestures,  expressive  of  savage  hate, 
were  freely  made  as  the  victim  was  tied  to  the 
tree. 
"  Death  to  the  traitor  1" 
"  Death  to  the  Saxon  spy  1" 
"  Death  to  Ireland'3  foe  r* 
T  ese,  and  a  hundred  other  exclamations,  rent 
the  air. 

They^  seemed,  in  their  exultation  at  the  ap- 
proaching murder,  to  have  f  orsotten  that  theb 
enemies  were  so  near  at  hand,  and  that  their 
shouts  might  bring  them  to  the  rescue  of  their 
unfortunate  comrades. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  with  them  f '*  asked  one 
burly  rufOan  of  another,  when  Harold  Fordyce, 
Olton,  the  sailor,  and  Eily  M'Dermot  had  been 
tied  to  separate  trees. 
"  Shoot  them !"  cried  one. 
"  No,  no,"  said  another,  "  that  would  be  too 
good  a  death.   We  wiU  kill  them  with  javelins." 
At  this  moment,  just  as  some  of  the  savage 
crowd  drew  back  to  begin  their  murderous  woi^, 
there  was  a  murmur  among  the  men,  and  Felix 
M'Dermot  strode  into  their  midst. 

**  What  have  we  here,"  he  cried,  "  what  have 
we  here  ?  My  sister  and  my  friends  tied  up  like 
criminals  ?" 

"  They  are  all  traitors,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
advancing  boldly. 

"  Am  J  a  traitor  7"  asked  Felix,  boldly,  turn- 
ing to  all, 

"  No  ;  no  one  accuses  you,  masther,"  replied 
the  man  ;  "  but  these  men  were  found  among 
us  in  disguise,  and  your  sisther  too,  and  they 
were  shouting  to  their  friends  to  aid  them.** 

"WeU,  'well,  we  must  reserve  our  judgment 
till  another  time,"  replied  Felix.  "  My  dedre 
u  that  they  shall  be  immediately  released," 

A  lend  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  ran  through 
the  multitude. 

But  a  glance  from  the  eagle  ^ye  of  Felix 
M'Dermot  quieted  them. 

The  three  prisoners  were  slowly  undone  and 
set  free. 

Then  the  leader  of  the  Irish  rebehi  advanced 
towards  the  Young  Apprentice. 

"  Harold  Fordyce,"  he  said,  "for  such  I  belive 
is  the  name  you  bear,  you  have  acted  Impru- 
dentlv,  madly ;  but  as  you  have  been  my  guest 
I  Bhtil  not  be  one  to  aid  in  punishing  you  for  it. 
A  golden«— a  sacred  maxim  in  my  family  has 
be^  that  we  never  permit  the  destruction  of 
one  who  has  eaten  and  drunk  at  our  table. 
Therefore,  follow  me ;  and  though  I  do  not  con- 
sider you  to  have  acted  rightly,  I  will  see  that 
you  escape  to-nisht." 

So  saying,  he  Ted  the  way  through  the  tiirong, 
towards  a  little  hut»  where  he  left  Sily  with 
the  two  friends. 

Here  alse  we  must  leave  them,  while  we  return 
to  London,  and  see  how  afiUrs  are  progressing 
with  Lord  Baymond,  after  the  shooting  ^  Harry 
Martin,  in  old  St.  Paul's. 
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CHAPTKR  VII. 

TBB  BB-OPBNINO  OF  THE  OLD  VAULT— THB 
BBCX)ND  BUBIAL— THB  TEBBOB  OF  THB 
COMPANY  —  THB  HIDBOOB  FIGURE  —  THB 
GHASTLY  APPABITION  AND  THB  AWFUL 
OBY— FLIGHT  OF  THB  PABTY,  AND  THB 
DIBAPPEABAKCE  OF  THB  SPBCTBB. 

It  happened  most  onrioiuly  that  another  death 
occnrred  in  the  Qerrard  family,  within  a  few 
days  of  that  of  the  earl. 

And  yet  not  carionsly. 
'  It  neTer  rains,  they  say,  bnt  it  pours. 

Sir  George  Oompton,  the  oonsln  of  the  earl, 
died,  leaying  to  Lord  Baymond  also  the  entire  of 
his  property. 

The  arch  yillain  was  attaining  nnezanpled 


prosperity. 

Everything  he 
gold. 


did  seemed  to  be  tnming  to 


Fortune  smiled  on  him,  if  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  threatened  him. 

So  he  proceeded  to  Oompton  House,  and 
saw  the  last  offices  paid  to  the  deoeaaed,  and 
mourned  accordingly. 

Lord  Baymond  oonld,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  act  the  hypocrite  well. 

In  fact,  no  one  could  better  have  simulated 
the  extreme  grief  with  which  he  bowed  himself 
over  the  inammato  body. 

But  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  appear  at 
the  funeral. 

'*  The  scenes"  he  said, "  would  be  too  much  for 
him.  He  had  so  latelv  seen  the  remains  of  his 
dear  uncle  deposited  in  their  last  home,  that  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  to  be  present  when 
the  sacred  abode  of  death  was  invaded.** 

Our  readers  oan  guess  the  true  reasons  for  his 
disinclinations. 

He  feared  to  be  present  when  the  awful  dis- 
covery of  the  murdered  man's  body  was  made 
within  the  vault. 

The  friends  endeavoured  to  persuade  him. 

In  vain. 

He  was  infleziblo. 

So  having  seen  that  all  was  right  and  in  due 
order,  he  quitted  Oompton  House  the  evening 
before  the  funeral,  and  made  his  way  back 
home. 

In  this  house  it  will  be  remembered  were 
Ettie  Leslie  and  Lady  Blanche  Yilliers. 

No  wonder,  then,  was  it  that  he  chuckled  to 
himself. 

No  wonder  that  his  villainous  heart  WM  full 
of  triumph. 

The  marriage  had  been  stopped  before  by 
Harry  Martin. 

There  was  no  longer  any  obatade  to  its  per- 
formance. 

"They  ate  in  my  power,"  he  eried,  as  he 
hurried  towards  his  house,  "  and  Ettie  will  soon 
be  mine,** 

In  days  gone  by  he  had  regarded  Rttie  simply 
as  one  whose  forced  absence  he  oould  use  as  a 
weapon  aeatnst  Harold  Fordyce. 

It  was  different  now. 

He  looked  upon  her  in  a  light  far  more  peri* 
lous  to  her^-as  a  beautiful  woman  who  had  been 
ripened  into  such  a  creature  as  any  man  might 
be  proud  of  as  a  mistress. 

Bzultingly  then,  as  I  have  said,  he  hurried 
towards  his  house. 


He  little  knew  the  terrible  spectre  that  would 
rise  against  him  in  old  St.  Panrs. 

Although  Sir  George  Oompton  died  many 
miles  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sound  which 
swelled  out  from  the  huge  bell  of  St  Faurs 
cathedral,  it  was  settled  that  he  should  rest  in 
the  Oompton  vault,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
two  aldermen  and  their  wives,  and  one  sheriff, 
beneath  St.  Paul's. 

The  funeral  cortege  did  not  arrive  at  the  old 
cathedral  until  darkness  had  begun  to  cover  the 
earth  ;  for  the  roads,  if  they  did  not  choke  you 
with  dust,  swallowed  you  in  mire. 

There  was  quite  a  little  crowd  at  the  comer 
of  Ludgate  Hill  to  see  the  stately  hearse,  and 
the  mud-bedraggled  men,  who,  with  little  black 
staves  in  their  hands,  tipped  with  brass,  slowly 
wended  their  way  to  the  door  of  the  sacred 
building. 

But  the  crowd  soon  got  satisfied  that  nothing 
very  particular — so  they  thought — was  about  to 
take  place,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
boys,  who  were  in  no  great  hurry,  they  dis- 
persed. 

And  now  Jacob  Oroaker,  the  sexton,  ap- 
proached with  his  keys  of  office  in  his  hand,  and 
Mr.  Oilv  Brown,  the  parish  derk,  too,  ap- 
proached, looking  rather  damp,  for  a  smart 
shower  of  rain  had  caught  him  as  he  came  to- 
wards the  cathedral. 

Looking  dim  and  misty,  too,  some  few  steps 
within  the  cathedral,  was  the  Very  Reverend 
Oanon  Smith,  who  was  to  read  the  funeral 
service  on  the  deceased  baronet. 

The  mourners  were  numerous,  and  three  coach- 
loads of  rather  damp  people  were  diacharged  at 
the  door  of  the  cathedral,  which  a  few  years 
later  was  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  terrible  fire  of 
London. 

There  were  two  executors  to  the  will,  and  the 
medical  men,  who  had  nretended  to  help  the 
dving  man.  and  had  looked  wise  and  let  him 
die  ;  and  tne  biggest  of  the  two  executors  took, 
what  the  French  call,  the  initiative  in  the 
business,  and  put  himself  forward  and  asked  all 
the  questions  and  made  all  the  remarks  ;  while 
he  small  executor— who  being  half  the  size  of 
other  had  no  right  to  speak— only  acquiesced 
with  a  Bubmissive  kind  of  smile. 

"  Mr,  Oroaker,"  said  the  large  executor,  "  I 
hope  everything  is  arranged — a— the  satisfaction 
of— a ** 

"  Yes,  sir,  everything— oh  I  everything." 

*♦  That  is  right— I— a— that  is— a— yes.'* 

Mr.  Oroaker  would,  if  he  had  been  asked  the 
question,  have  declared  that  the  family  vault  of 
the  Oomptons  had  been  nicely  aired  and  warmed 
for  the  oocasion,  rather  than  have  appeared  to 
be  at  all  remiss  in  any  real  or  presumed  duty. 

"  I  sincerely  trust,'*  said  Mr.  Oily  Brown,  the 
olerk,  '*  that  everything  will  be  found  of  the  best 
character,  and  all  the  arrangements  maybe  such 
as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  firm  to  which  I  am 
attached." 

Mr.  Oily  Brown  was  partner  in  the  under- 
taker's business. 

**  No  doubt,  sir— no  doubt,  sir,"  said  the  big 
executor,  blandly,  handing  his  snuff-box  to  the 
olerk.    '^  Here  comes  a  melancholy  sight,  sir.'* 

"Yes,  yes,  indeed— our  old  friend  Oompton.** 

"Yes  J  ah  I  me." 
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The  coffia  of  the  decased  waa  being  brought 
into  the  cathedral. 

A  few  candles  were  produced,  and  oast  a  dim 
and  uncertain  radiance  about  the  place. 

A  lantern  was  lit,  too,  which  only  served  to 
diBpel  the  darkness  in  its  immediate  proximity. 

The  coffin  was  placed  on  trestles  in  the  aisle, 
and  then  Mr.  Croaker  and  bis  assistants  went  to 
unlock  the  grated  door  of  the  yaults. 

**  This,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  to  the  big  executor, 
while  ho  indulged  himself  with  another  pinch  of 
snuff,  "  this,  sir,  is  one  of  those  very  sad  and 
melancholy  occasions  which  puts  a  man's  forti- 
tude to  the  proof,  sir^  as  I  may  say."* 

"  It  is,  it  is.  Ah  I*'  continued  the  big  exeoa- 
tor,  '<how  uncertain  a  possession  is  life,  in  a 
way  of  speaking.'* 

*' Indeed;  yes,  it  is." 

"Yes,  and  how " 

What  the  big  executor  thought  was  never 
known  to  the  world,  for  the  instant  he  got  that 
far  in  the  sentence,  explanatory  of  his  ideas, 
there  came  a  yell  or  scream— call  it  what  you 
will — for  it  was  something  of  both  combined, 
which  echoed  in  the  most  awful  manner  through 
the  vast  expanse. 

The  big  executor  dropped  his  snuff-box. 

The  undertaker's  men  dropped  the  candles, 
and  made  a  rush  for  the  door  of  the  church, 

Mr.  Croaker,  the  sexton,  came  at  full  speed, 
towards  where  the  big  executor  and  the  canon 
and  the  clerk  were  standing,  but  as  he  happened 
to  be  looking  back  over  his  shoulder  all  the 
way,  he  was  clearly  not  in  a  good  position  to  see 
any  obstacle  that  was  in  front  of  him,  so  he  ran 
a^^ainst  the  big  executor,  and  as  he  was  not 
above  a  quarter  of  that  gentleman's  size,  down 
he  went. 

"Ohl"  cried  everybody,  "what  is  the 
matter?" 

*'  Murder  1"  shrieked  the  sexton.  "  Oh,  oh,  oh  !" 

"  Bleea  me,"  said  the  clerk,  «'  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Dear  mc,  I  am  all  in  a  tremble,"  said  the  big 
executor. 

"Damn  it,  what  has  happened  now  V*  said  the 
canon. 

"  Oh,  oh  I  run,  run,  all  of  you.  Get  away. 
I  don't  know.    Yes,  I  do.    Oh,'^' 

"  What,  oh,  what  7" 

"  Watkins  I    Where's  Watkins  ?'* 

<< Confound  Watkins;  what  is  the  matter, 
man  ?" 

*'  Stand  round  me,  gentlemen.  Oh  1  protect 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you,  but  stand  by  me,  gentle- 
men, stand  by  me." 

'« We  will." 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  take  the  body  ;  take  the 
coffin  ;  take  yourselves ;  everything  and  every- 
body out  of  the  cathedral,  for  the  devil  himself 
is  in  the  vaults." 

"  Oh,  stuff  1"  said  the  canon. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  say  'tis  him.  You  know  there  is 
a  grating  that  was  once  beautifully  gilt  at  the 
upper  half  of  the  door  leading  from  the  aisle  to 
the  vaults,  on  this  side  of  the  cathedral." 

"Yes,  yes." 

"Well — oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  that  I  should  live 
to  see  such  a  sight  !** 

"What  sight?" 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  poked  through  the  grating, 
through  two  of  the  biggest  of  the  openings  in 
it,  were  two  hands  all  over  blood,  blood,  blood  I" 


The  listeners  to  this  tale  of  horror 
aghast. 

"Ye%  gentlemen,  two  bleeding  hand%  and 
they  only  slightly  moved  up  and  down,  and  an 
odd,  gurgling  kind  of  noise  came  from  inside 
the  door,  as  though  a  fountain  of  gore  was 
bubbling  and  trying  to  get  through  a  small  pipe, 
and  I  didn't  see  the  dreadful  sight  till  I  was 
putting  the  key  into  the  keyhole,  and  my  face 
was  so  close  to  the  bleeding  hands,  that  it 
almost  touched  them.  Oh,  ohl  gentlemen, 
stand  aside.  Air,  air  I  I  shan't  stay  here  any 
longer." 

With  these  words,  the  sexton  made  a  msh  past 
the  big  executor,  and  ran  out  of  the  cathedral 
in  a  moment. 

This  movement  on  his  part  was  a  convincing 
proof  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  story  he 
told,  and  the  canon  and  the  executors,  and  the 
clerk,  looked  at  one  another  in  dismay. 

The  nndertaker  made  his  appearance  at  this 
moment)  rather  in  a  state  of  heat. 

"  Quite  ready,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  he 
said,  "  I  daresay  by  this  time,  Mr.  Croaker  has 
got  everything  ready  below,  so  we  may  as  well 
move  the  highly  respectable  deceased  at  once." 

"  But  haven't  you  heard?" 

"Heard  what?" 

"  Stop  a  bit,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

Hereupon,  Mr.  Oily  Brown,  the  partner  in  the 
nndertaker's  firm,  and  parish  clerk,  also  related 
what  had  happened  to  the  sexton,  concluding, 
by  saying, 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it,  unless 
Croaker  is  mad." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  undertaker,  "I  really 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  funeral  of  a 
respectable  party  being  interrupted  in  this 
way." 

"Nor  did  I." 

"  Our  duty,  though,  is  quite  plain.  Let  us  go 
in  a  body  and  see  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this 
odd  story.  It  sounds  a  great  deal  too  improbable 
for  me  to  believe." 

The  idea  of  going  in  a  bodv  to  see  if  the 
dreadful  appearance  which  had  been  related  by 
the  sexton  was  true  did  not  at  first  appear  to 
be  very  pleasant  to  the  big  executor. 

But  as  he  saw  that  the  others  were  willing  he 
did  not  like  to  say  no. 

When  he  came  to  think  of  it.  In  fact,  he  re- 
collected that  he  was  accustomed  to  do  many 
things  in  an  aggregate  capacity  as  member  of 
divers  boards  and  committees,  and  so  on,  and 
that  went  to  reconcile  him  to  the  proceeding. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  we  will  go  in 
a  body.    I  will  follow  you  all," 

"The  more  I  think  of  the  affair  the  more 
absurd  it  appears  to  me,"  said  Canon  Smith. 
"  Here,  you  man  there,  bring  the  lantern." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Now,  come  along  with  me.  You  can  come 
or  go,  gentlemen,  just  as  you  please ;  but  my 
own  impression  is  decidedly  that  Croaker  has 
been  drinking,  and  only  fancied  that  he  saw 
what  he  sajs." 

The  canon  was  really  a  man  of  education, 
and  hence  was  it  that  he  so  readily  got  the 
better  of  the  first  surprise  excited  by  the  ex- 
traordinary story  of  the  sexton. 

Withont  waiting  for  any  reply  iii  the  shape  of 
acquiescence  or  otherwise  from  tno  others,  he 
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walked  forward,  closely  followed  by  the  man 
whom  he  had  adrifled  to  come  with  him,  bringiDg 
the  lantern,  and  who,  being  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  cathedral,  dared  not  disobey  the  com- 
mand. 

This  proceediDg,  being  quite  cool  and  col- 
lected, had  a  great  effect  in  calming  the  general 
ezoitement. 

The  big  executor  led  the  derk,  and  the  small 
executor  and  the  medical  man  all  followed  the 
canon. 

A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  enable  them  all  to 
reach  the  little  door  in  the  aisle,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  was  of  iron  scroll  work,  which 
had,  as  the  sexton  had  stated,  once  been  gilt. 

Now  this  iron  door  was  common  to  all  the 
raults  that  were  beneath  the  cathedral. 

It  communicated  with  the  narrow  staircase 
which  had  been  described  in  a  former  number, 
and  which  was  the  only  route,  to  the.resting^lace 
of  old  Barl  Gterrard. 

**Hold  up  the  lantern,'*  said  Canon  Smith, 
as  the  man  hesitated,  and  showed  an  inclination 
to  keep  as  far  away  from  the  vault  entrance  as 
he  possibly  could. 

"Yes.  sir." 

"What  are  you  afraid  of  7* 

"Nothing,  sir." 

"  Then  come  closer.    Here--giye  it  to  me." 

The  man  readily  enough  parted  with  the 
lantern  into  the  hands  of  the  canon,  who  raised 
it  up  and  down  the  door  slowly. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  the 
sexton  was  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

"There,"  said  Canon  Smith,  "it  is,  as  I  ex- 
pected. You  see,  gentlemen,  that  this  story  of 
the  bleeding  hands  projecting  through  the  iron 
scroll  work  of  the  door  is  all  a  delusion." 

«  Dear  me,  so  it  is,'*  said  the  big  executor. 

"  Just  BO,**  said  the  small  executor. 

"Hem,"  said  the  clerk,  "hem,  veil  this  is 
satisfactory,  is  it  not  Mr.  Oily  Brown  ?  and  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Canon 
Smith  for  the  striking  proof  that  it  is  nothing." 

"  Let  the  funeral  proceed,**  said  the  canon, 
"  and  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  let  this  ridiculous 
affair  be  talked  about." 

"  Oh  I  certainly  not.    But  the  men  7** 

"  I  will  stop  them.  Ilark  you,  sir,"  he  added, 
to  him  with  the  lantern,  "if   you  or  any  of 

Sour  fellows  say  anything  about  Mr.  Croaker 
aving  taken  a  little  drop  too  much,  and  fancy- 
ing that  he  saw  anything  that  it  is  too  absurd 
to  think  he  could  have  seen  in  the  cathedral, 
you  will  be  discharged." 

"Yes  sir." 

"Be  careful  then.*' 

"  Oh  I  yes,  indeed,  sir." 

"Now,  Mr.  OUy  Brown,  if  you  please  get  on 
with  the  funeral.  I  haye  everj  desire  tliat  all 
things  should  be  arranged  in  due  and  proper 
order,  but  I  shall  I  declure  be  late  for  dinner.*' 

"Bo  shall  I,**  groaned  the  big  executor, 
pathetically,  "so  shall  I." 

He  hurried  off  to  expedite  the  arrival  of  the 
coffin  in  the  aisle,  and  Mr.  Oily  Brown  stepped 
up  to  the  iron  door,  saying  as  he  did  so, 

"  It  is  lucky  that  Croaker  left  his  key  behind 
him.    We  might  have  found  it  a  difficult  thing 

effect  an  entrance  here." 

^^  We  must  have  burst  it  open,"  said  Canon 


Smith,  "for  really  I  could  not  have  staid  here 
aU  night." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  big  executor. 

"Now,  Mr.  Oily  Brown,"  added  the  caooa, 
"  open  the  door,  if  yon  please  ;  they  are  coming 
with  the  coffin." 

Mr.  Oily  Brown  turned  the  key  in  the  lock, 
and  forced  the  door  open  upon  its  rather  rusty 
hinges,  when,  with  a  heavy  fall,  like  a  huge 
dead  carcase  of  a  bullock,  there  tumbled  out 
into  the  aisle,  at  the  feet  of  the  astounded 
throng  of  persons,  a  terrible-looking  object. 

The  tall  body  of  a  man,  covered  with  blood 
and  sawdust,  and  all  sorts  of  spiders*  webs  and 
mould  from  old  coffins,  lay  before  them. 

With  deep  groans,  and  a  strange,  writhing 
movement,  as  though  in  terrible  agony,  this 
frightful  spectacle  rolled  orer  and  over  upon 
the  pavement  of  the  aisle. 

Fear  took  possession  of  the  faculties  of  all 
present  for  a  few  moments,  so  that  they  stood 
quite  transfixed  in  the  atUtudes  which  they 
threw  themselves  into  at  the  moment  of  the 
terrible  appearance  presenting  itself  to  their 
view,  and  then,  with  one  acco^,  they  fled,  just 
as  the  figure  had  made  a  frantic  effort  to  gain 
its  feet,  and  had  half  accomplished  its  object. 

With  low,  wailing  tones,  and  many  attempts 
at  articulation,  the  terrible  object  rose  to  its  feet 
and  ran  along  the  aisle. 

There  it  fell,  and  seemed,  by  the  force  with 
which  it  did  so,  to  have  broken  erezy  bone  in 
its  body. 

But  with  writhing  and  groans,  and  immense 
difficulty,  it  rose  Again,  and  the  cathedral  being 
quite  empty,  it  staggered  to  the  door,  where  it 
passed  out  into  the  cold  evening  air. 

Bain  was  falling  rather  quickly,  and  as  the 
distressed,  bloodstained  object  felt  the  cool 
shower  upon  its  face,  it  uttered  a  strange  shriek 
of  deliRbt»  and  projected  its  blackened  tongue  to 
catch  the  cheering  drops  of  moisture. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  poor  creature 
could  not  speak,  altboogh  he  made  efforts  to 
do  so. 

But  he  staggered  into  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
and  then  back  to  Doctors*  Commons,  and 
through  a  court,  and  then  fell  like  a  lump  of 
lead  upon  a  doorstep,  where,  to  all  appearance, 
he  seemed  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Little  did  Lord  Raymond  dream,  as  he  dashed 
away  towards  his  country  house,  what  terrible 
agents  might  arise  to  effect  his  destruction. 

Little  did  he  dream  that  the  man  whom  he  so 
fondly  believed  he  had  murdered  would  rise  up 
again  to  confront  him. 

All  he  thought  of  was  Ettie. 

As  I  have  said,  he  no  longer  regarded  her  as 
the  means  of  bringing  Harold  Fordyce  into 
subjection,  but  as  the  instrument  of  his  own 
pleasure. 

Her  beauty,  her  exquisite  modesty  and  grace, 
had  taken  captive  his  depraved  heart,  and  he 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  moment  which 
should  make  her  his. 

The  after  consequences— the  existence  of 
another  Lady  Baymond,  and  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  the  reappearance  of  his  victim^he 
never  for  one  moment  allowed  to  cross  his 
brain. 
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CHAPTBB  Vm. 

Iir  WHICH  WILL  BB  BBBN  HOW  EALPH  LAWSON 
WINT  TO    THB  WAB8. 

Wx  retam  tor  the  moment  to  Peter  Qaelf . 

The  dwarf  has  of  late  been  aomewbat  left  out 
of  onr  histoiy. 

Desperate  Tillain  as  be  was,  be  bad  no  beart 
in  bim  after  tbat  fierce  conflict  witb  Harold 
Fordyce  to  attempt  anything  fresb. 

Bnttberewaa  a  master  spirit  looming  over 
him. 

Balpb  Lawson— the  yictim  of  the  guile  of 
the  Man  of  Mystexy,  the  Assassin  of  Black- 
heath! 

Poor  Balph  1 

Since  the  night  when  he  had  saved  Mercy 
Hamer,  and  braeld  Lncy  Bayner,  the  old  Ioto 
of  his  hearty  planged  in  amone  the  flames  of 
the  tottering  bnminff  houses  he  had  neyer  pos- 
sessed peace  of  mind. 

Her  affonised  face-— her  pleading  eves— her 
ontstretohed  arms  were  ever  pictured  before 
him  ;  and  failing  to  find  a  trace  of  her— failing 
to  find,  moreorer,  any  dae  to  the  fate  of  Mercy 
Mamer,  he  determined  at  once  to  plange  reck- 
lessly into  the  midst  of  political  life. 

What  had  become  of  Mercy  he  could  not 
fathom. 

He  bad  no  snipioion  of  the  part  she  had  acted 
towards  Prince  Oharies. 

Little  did  ha  oonoeiTe  that  the  woman  he 
loved  was  taking  absolutely  an  active  part  against 
him. 

Tet  her  nnde  could  give  n»  account  of  her. 

<<8he  had  received  a  sudden  visits"  he  said, 
"  from  her  brother,  and  shortly  after  this  she 
had  disi^ipeared." 

This  was  all  he  knew. 

He  was  very  wrath  at  her  going,  and  swore 
unutterable  things. 

But  of  this  Balph  took  no  notice. 

His  object  was  to  find  her. 

In  this  he  failed  utterly. 

Had  he  not  done  so,  perhaps  the  expedition 
to  Ireland  would  have  lost  its  strange  leader, 
and  Lucy  Rayner*s  lover  would  have  oeen  lost 
for  ever. 

He  knew  well  where  to  meet  witb  the  Man  of 
Mystery— the  armourer's  strange  and  terrible 
double— and  after  the  conclusion,  therefore,  of 
his  fruitless  search,  be  made  his  way  towards 
the  little  hostelry  where  he  had  slept  on  the 
night  of  the  fire,  and  where  the  mysterious 
signs  had  passed  between  the  landlord  and 
Umdlady  respecting  him. 

Entering  here  he  was  greeted  with  a  smile  by 
both. 

Their  manner  was  changed  into  one  of  deep 
respect. 

'*  Good  evening,  captain,*'  said  Boniface. 

**  Qood  evening,  captain,"  repeated  his  spouse* 

The  former  at  same  moment  bowed  most  ex- 
tensively, and  the  latter  bobbed  a  curtsey,  as  if 
she  were  going  to  sink  through  the  earth. 

'<What  mean  yon?*'  asked  Ralph,  looking 
somewhat  angiy,  as  if  he  thought  they  were 
twitting  him.    **  I  am  no  captain.** 

The  landlord  bowed  again. 

"  I  must  be  very  much  mistaken,  indeed,**  he 
■aid,  "if  you  are  not  Mr.  Balph  Lawson, captain 


of  bis  most  sacred  majesty,  King  Oharies  II.*s 
Ugbt  horse.** 

"  The  dignity  is  new  to  me,*'  said  Balph. 

"Great  men  are  always  modest,"  answered 
the  landlord,  bowing  again.  *'  I  admire  you  for 
your  actions.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that  your 
colonel  has  been  here  within  the  last  hour,  and 
bidden  us  await  your  coming.** 

"My  colonel  r 

"  Yes,  vour  colonel — the  tall,  dark  gentleman 
in  a  clcMuc.    He  was  here  but  an  hour  since.*' 

"  And  did  be  leave  no  message  for  me  7" 

"  Tes,  sir ;  be  left  this  letter.** 

Balpb  took  it  eagerly. 

He  knew  well  the  writing. 

It  was  tbat  of  the  Man  of  Mystery. 

"  Balph  Lawson,*'  it  began,  **I  ssdute  you  by 
the  title  of  captain  of  bis  majesty,  King  Charles 
U.*8  light  hor«e." 

Balph  trembled  as  be  read  this. 

"He  keeps  his  word  with  me,'*  thought  he. 
"I  thall  have  the  honours  if  I  have  the 
danger." 

"Yes,**  continued  the  letter,  "I  have  repre- 
sented to  bis  Msjesty  the  fact  that  you  have 
already  shed  blood  in  his  cause,  and  having  re- 
gard to  tiie  fact  that  you  have  promised  to  carry 
his  arms  in  glory  against  the  Oromwellites,  and 
unite  all  the  apprentices  in  his  favour,  he  has 
given  you  a  command.  To-night  I  will  be  with 
you  at  the  *  Grifiln*s  Head.' " 

Balpb  shuddered. 

Well  he  nught. 

How  came  this  Man  of  Mystery  to  know  that 
he  would  have  a  chance  of  finding  him  at  the 
"Griffin's  Head?" 

But  it  was  of  no  use  to  cogitate. 

Somehow  or  another  this  unknown  friend  or 
enemy,  ss  ho  might  be,  was  aware  of  all  his 
movements. 

"  Very  well,"  be  said,  turning  to  the  landlord 
and  landlady,  "  very  well ;  let  me  have  supper, 
a  room  to  myself,  and  when  the  colonel  comes, 
send  him  up  to  me." 

The  Boniface  and  bis  wife,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  one  who  held  a  commission  in  the  army 
of  a  king  who  bad  no  crown,  bowed,  and  led  the 
way  to  a  comfortable  room. 

Here,  after  a  few  moments,  a  sumptuous  re- 
past was  laid. 

He  had  just  raised  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  lips 
when  the  Unknown  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Jast  in  time,'*  be  said,  "  just  in  time." 

Flinging  bis  bat  and  cloak  upon  a  chair,  he 
sat  down  near  Balph  Lawson. 

His  face  could  now  be  seen. 

It  was  the  counterpart  of  Frank  Leslie,  the 
armourer,  but  darker,  full  of  terrible  passions, 
and  marked  with  seams  as  from  deadly  fight. 

There  was  evidence  at  the  side  of  his  throat, 
too,  of  the  desperate  stab  he  bad  received  from 
the  Toung  Apprentice,  on  the  night  when  he 
overcame  him  in  the  square. 

"Yes,**  said  Balph.  "you  are  just  in  time; 
but  for  my  very  life  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is  tbat 
you  should  know  I  was  coming  here  this  night 
at  all." 

The  Unknown  smiled. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  little  more  that  I  know," 
said  be,  "if  you  will  answer  me  frankly  when  I 
ask  you  a  question.*' 

"  I  promise,*'  said  Balph. 
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"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  Man  of  MyBtexj, 
"  very  well.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  been  m 
search  of  Mercy  Mamer  ? ' 

"I  have." 

"You  have  sought  her  in  vain  V* 

"Alas  I  yee.'» 

'*  Say  not '  alas  !*  she  loYes  you  not,  else  she 
had  not  lent  herself  to  other's  intriiniMf  as 
she  has  done.  She  met  Prinoe  Charles  day 
after  day  in  the  park  ;  she  became  dazzled  by 
his  attentions— she  forgot  yon.  Then,  when 
she  found  out  by  accident  that  he  wa$  the 
prince,  and  that  all  his  promises  of  macriage 
must  be  false,  she  entered  into  a  conspiraoy 
with  some  friends  of  Cromwell  to  trick  him. 
She  did  80,  and  has  fled  with  her  brother,  the 
one  who  induced  her  to  join  in  the  plot,  together 
with  a  Jesuit  father  named  Ignatius," 

''  Well,  and  where  is  she  now  f "  asked  Balph, 
impatiently. 

'*  I  know  not ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  knew 
that  you  were  coming  here.** 

"Do;  I  am  anxious  to  learn." 

"It  is  very  simple.  You  searched  every- 
where, as  I  have  said,  for  Mercy  Mamer,  and 
not  being  able  to  find  her,  you  resolved  to 
throw  yourself  into  the  fierce  contentions  of 
war,  that,  in  the  arms  of  slaughter,  yon  might 
forget  the  soft  arms  of  her  whom  you  had  loved 
so  well.** 

"Yes." 

**  Last  night  you  were  wandering  down  by  the 
river,  and  freely  discoursing  aloud  to  yourself," 

"I  was." 

"  1  was  near  yon  and  heard  all.  Yes,  all— -be 
not  afraid— remarks  passed  your  lips  which 
were  anything  but  complimentarv  to  me ;  but 
lot  that  pass.  I  heard  yon  say  that  you  would 
endeavour  to  meet  me  here  this  night,  and  here 
I  am.  So,  what  might  have  appeared  true  devil- 
ment, turns  out,  af  cer  all,  very  eaity  of  explana- 
tion.*' 

"  It  docs ;  but  as  regards  the  captaincy  V* 

**  I  obtained  that  from  bis  majesty." 

"  Let  us  call  him  his  majesty  when  he  is  king/' 
said  Kalph  ;  *<  let  us  call  him  prince,  at  present, 
as  he  is.  But  tell  me,  colonel— for  so  they  call 
you  here— since  you  are  my  soperior  officer, 
what  name  shall  1  call  you  by  ?** 

*'  Call  me  Colonel  Bamer — ^that  will  do  as  well 
as  any  other  name.  But  let  us  begin  this  re- 
past ;  you  have  procured  a  good  one,  it  seems, 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  spoil  it.** 

During  the  meal  they  consulted  over  matters 
of  detail,  and  when  they  parted  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  HaSph  Lawson  should  seek 
out  Peter  Quelf,  and  with  him  and  as  many  ap- 
prentices as  he  could  collect,  should  meet  the 
colonel  at  Hampstead  Heath  on  the  third  night. 

The  Irish  were  now  in  rebellion. 

Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  to  increase  the 
flame  by  casting  a  small  but  well  disciplined 
force  into  the  scale. 

That  night  Balph  Lawson  had  strange  dreams. 

Dreams  they  wore  of  power  and  luxury,  bnt 
little  love. 

If  Mercy  Mamer  or  the  image  of  Lucy  Bayner 
came  before  him,  it  was  to  fly  from  him,  point- 
ing to  a  desperate  field  of  battle. 

The  next  morning  saw  him  up  and  doing, 

He  had  now  a  twofold  object. 

He  mut  rise  to  gratify  his  ambition. 


He  must  work  to  forget  Mercy  Mamer. 

He  had  not  much  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
whereabouts  of  Peter  Quelf. 

He  had  now  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and 
was  hiding  away  among  that  peculiar  throng  of 
apprentices  who  constituted,  as  it  were^  the  bad 
portion  of  the  London  workers. 

It  was  at  the  house  where,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  the  desperate  fight  had  taken  place, 
that  he  met  the  dwarf  and  informed  him 
that  Colonel  Damer  desired  him  to  prepare  to 
quit  London  at  once,  and  with  his  friends  de- 
part for  Ireland  immediately. 

Peter  Quelf  grinned  when  he  heard  the  news. 

''I  suppose,  then,  he  has  given  me  a  good 
command?"  he  said, 

•«  He  has." 

« What  rank?" 

«  That  of  lieutenant." 

••And  you?'* 

*<  I  am  captain." 

"  What !"  cried  Quelf,  fiercely, "  you  a  captain, 
and  I,  who  have  served  him  so  long  and  faith- 
fully, only  a  lieutenant ;  what  means  this  ?  Yon 
are  deceiving  me," 

Balph  was  just  the  sort  of  character  to  assume 
at  once  any  dignity  that  was  given  to  him. 

'*  Lieutenant  Quelf,**  he  said,  '^I  am  your 
captain ;  remember  that,  and  remember  also 
that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  deceiving  any  one. 
I  delivered  to  you  the  orders  of  the  colonel,  and 
you  can  act  ou  them  as  you  pleasa  You  will  be 
accountable  to  him  for  any  dereliction  of  duty.'* 

In  an  instant  the  deceitful  dwarf  recovered 
his  equanimity. 

«♦  Well,  well,*'  he  said,  "  we  oan*t  all  be  cap- 
tains; I  must  make  myself  one  by  courage. 
Where  are  we  to  meet  ?*' 

**  On  the  third  night,  at  eight,  at  Hampstead,** 

« I  will  be  there,**  said  Quelf. 

And  as  Balph  Lawson  turned  to  go,  he  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth— 

"Beware^  you  upstart,  beware  1  There  are 
stray  shots  which  find  out  the  weak  points  of 
ofilcers  in  battle.  We  will  s?e.  Peter  Quelf  goes 
to  Ireland  a  lieutenant  he  will  return  a  general.** 

That  evening  there  was  a  grand  gathering 
upon  Hampstead  lleath. 

Brave — though  deluded — ^men  mustered  round 
the  standard  of  him  whom  they  would  peraitt  in 
calling  **  Bonnie  Prinoe  Charlie,"  who  was  in 
reality  the  weakest,  the  silliest,  and  the  most 
libertine  prinoe  also  whom  England  ever  pro- 
duced, if  we  except  the  Fourth  George. 

But  amon?  these  men  there  was  one  who 
seemed  not  a  man— whose  little  rounded  form 
was  anything  bnt  a  manly  one— who,  dressed  in 
coarse  soldier's  clothes,  atlU  betrayed  her  sex  by 
her  manner  and  her  gait. 

Who  was  she  ? 

CHAPTER  IX. 

HABOLD  PORDYCB  FINDS  HIMSELF  IN  AK  UN- 
PLEASANT POSITION— BILY'S  LOVK  —  THE 
WATCH-FIRES  IN  THE  DISTANCE— THE  WAN- 
DBBBies  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN— THE  THUNDBR- 
8T0EM— THE  APPARITION  OF  THE  BANSHEE 
— AN  UNEXPECTED  MEBTING. 

Left  alone  with  01  ton  and  Harold  Fordyce, 
Eily  McDermot  sat  down  in  a  corner,  and  wept 
bitterly. 
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For  a  moment  or  bo  her  sobs  were  so  quiet) 
however,  that  neither  of  them  observed  her,  but 
conversed  rapidly  on  a  variety  of  sobjects  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  chances 
of  snccess  in  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion 
against  the  republic. 

Once  or  twice  the  young  girl  raised  her  eyes 
reproachfully. 

"They  think  not  of  me,"  she  said  toj her- 
self. 

And  then  she  glanced  down  again,  and  resumed 
her  weeping. 

In  fact  the  Toung  Apprentice  had  completely 
taken  possession  of  her  heart. 

His  handsome  person,  his  easy  manners,  his 
boldness  and  true  courage  were  such  as  might 
have  captivated  the  fairest  maiden  in  Erin. 

No  wonder  was  it,  then,  if  he  so  easily  made 
a  conquest  of  such  an  ignorant  girl  as  Eily — 
ignorant  more  through  innocence  than  will. 

Presently  Harold  Fordyce  turned  towards 
her. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  noticed  her 
sorrow. 

"  Elly,"  he  said,  approaching  her,!  *'  what  ails 
you  ?*' 

<*  I  am  sad,  very  sad,"  she  said. 

"  And  wherefore,  dear  Eily  ?'* 

She  sighed  deeply. 

How  could  she  tell  him  her  sorrow  ? 

How  could  she  say  to  him, 

**  I  pine  for  you  ;  T  pine  for  want  of  your  love, 
which  can  never  be  mine." 

SoBhe  only  said, 

"  I  would  all  this  battle  and  strife  were  over.** 

**Ala8!  it  is  but  begun,'*  said  the  Tonug 
Apprentice. 

"  Yes,  truly,"  she  answered ;  "  the  whole 
country  is  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  My 
brother  is  but  a  specimen  of  what  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Irish  peasantry.  They  have  been  persuaded 
that  this  Prince  Charles  is  a  Catholic  and  their 
friend,  and  for  him  they  will  fight,  without 
knowing  him,  or  ever,  in  fact,  having  seen  him  ; 
and  in  this  deadly  fray  my  brother,  and  your 
friend,  and  you — you,  too,  may  lose  life  and  joy 
for  ever." 

There  was  an  intonation  in  her  voice  as  she 
pronounced  the  word  *'you**  that  at  once  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Young  Apprentice. 

There  was  no  false  pride  in  his  heart. 

There  might  in  some  men's  minds  have  been 
a  false  feeling,  which  would  for  the  moment 
have  stifled  all  other  sentiments. 

But  it  was  different  with  Harold. 

He  at  once  thought, 

**  She  loves  me ;  I  must  leave  her." 

So  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  kissed 
it  carelessly  and  gallantly,  saying, 

"  Well,  well,  you  need  not  be  afraid  for  ns, 
we  are  used  to  war  and  all  its  accompanying 
terrors.  But  tell  me,  Eily,  when  shall  we  be 
enabled  to  go  hence  7** 

•'  To-night,  my  brother  says,'*  she  answered. 

Answered  in  a  low,  faint,  murmuring  voice, 
which  betrayed  her  emotion. 

But  of  this  the  Young  Apprentice  took  no 
heed. 

He  conversed  eagerly  and  rapidly  of  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  the  probabilities  of  the 
war,  and  by  his  eloquence  almost  induced  Eily 
for  the  moment  to  forget  her  trouble. 


When  evening  came  on,  the  shadows  of  night 
fell  heavily  and  darkly  over  the  country. 

It  was  in  this  darkness  that  Felix  McDermot 
made  his  appearance  at  the  cottage. 

He  was  very  pale  and  excited. 

**  You  must  be  quick  and  fly  hence,*'  he  said, 
"or  you  will  be  destroyed.  All  my  influence 
will  not  prevent  the  men  from  surrounding  \this 
place,  and  attacking  yon.  They  are  half  mad 
with  drink,  and  are  ready  for  any  atrocities.'' 

Eily  McDermot  sprang  up  in  evident  alarm. 

"But  where  are  their  friends?"  she  cried. 
"  Cannot  they  be  led  there  f " 

A  deep  emotion  was  visible  on  the  face  of  her 
brother. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  conduct  a  rebel  leader  to 
his  men,"  he  said,  "but  I  will  do  so.  The 
hospitality  of  our  race  demands  it ;  so  come. 
It  is  a  bitter  cold  and  a  dreary  night,  but  the 
storm  which  threatens  to  break  over  the 
monntains  will  keep  off  for  some  hours." 

Eily  passed  into  a  comer,  and,  after  a  moment, 
returned  with  a  bundle. 

"  Here,**  she  said,  "  are  two  sheepskin  cloaks. 
They  will  protect  you,  if  the  storm  should 
break." 

The  Young  Apprentice  accepted  the  cloaks 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure. 

"I  wiU  take  mine,"  he  said,  "as  a  re- 
membrance of  TOur  hospitality  and  friendship. 
But  for  you  and  your  brother,  we  should  both, 
at  this  moment,  be  numbered  with  the  dead." 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  ready  for  their 
jonmey. 

"  Gk)od  bye."  said  Harold  to  Eily,  as  Felix 
prepared  to  lead  them  from  the  cottage,  "  good 
bye,  Eily,  and  believe  me  that  all  through  life 
I  shall  remember,  with  pleasure  and  delight^  the 
kindness  of  a  true-hearted  Irish  girl." 

"  Good  bye,"  she  said,  in  a  choking  voice,  and 
was  about  to  turn  away. 

But  he  detained  her. 

•*  Stay,"  he  cried,  placing  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  looking  tenderly  at  her,  "take 
this  ring  in  remembrance  of  the  Saxons  whom 
yon  have  saved,  and  who,  if  they  are  victorious, 
will  spare  your  countrymen  for  your  sake." 

He  then  tnmed  away,  and  with  somewhat  of 
a  strange  feeling  in  his  heart,  followed  with 
Olton  the  tall,  wild  form  of  Felix  McDermot. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  but  they  could  see 
on  one  side  of  them,  far  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  hnge  bonfires— the  bonfires  at;  which 
the  wild  Irish  rebels  had  cooked  their  feasts  <-and 
oooasionally  loud  bursts  of  terrible  laughter 
came  rolling  up  the  slope. 

"They  are  working  themselves  up  into  the 
passion  of  demons,"  said  Felix,  "and  in  another 
nour  you  would  have  fallen  a  certain  victim  to 
their  anger." 

"  But  yon,  yourself,  will  you  not  incur  their 
displeasure  by  adding  us  in  our  escape  ?" 

"They  will  not  know  it." 

"And  Eily?" 

"She  will  escape.  No  fear  about  her.  But 
listen  to  me.  I  mutt  tell  you  your  road  and 
where  yon  will  find  your  friends,  for  I  must 
leave  yon  soon,  or  1  shall  be  suspected." 

They  were  nearing  the  bonfires  of  the  Irish. 
That  is  to  say,  they  were  passing  along  a 
monntaitt'Slope  which  overhung  the  camp. 

Felix  Tery  easily  pointed  out  their  route,  and 
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showed  them  how,  when  thoy  had  climbed  vp  to 
the  summit  of  a  certain  hill,  they  could  descend 
into  the  ravine  where  the  outposts  of  their 
friends  were  situated. 

Here  he  took  leave  of  them,  and  his  tall  form 
was  seen  for  some  time  rapidly  making  its  way 
towards  the  Irish  camp. 

'*  There  goes  as  true-hearted  a  man  as  ever 
breathed,"  said  the  Young  Apprentice. 

"  True-hearted  as  steel,*'  cried  Olton ;  «  but  let 
us  hurry  on,  my  friend.  I  long  to  hear  a  good 
English  cheer  again.*' 

Hardly  had  his  spoken,  however,  when' loud 
peals  of  thunder  rolled  OTcr  the  mountains,  and 
the  Tiolet  lightning  dashed  hither  and  thither, 
from  peak  to  peak,  illumining  the  scene  with 
terrible  brightness. 

**  We*re  in  for  it  now,"  cried  the  Young  Ap- 
prentice, as  they  plunged  forward  ;  **  there's  no 
mistaking  it,  we're  in  for  as  terrible  a  tempest 
as  that  which  threw  us  friendless  and  defence- 
less on  Irish  soil.*' 

"Aye,  truly,  it  seems,"  said  the  sailor,  as  he 
drew  his  skeepskin  oyer  his  shoulders.  "  Here 
comes  the  rain ;  but  thanks  to  the  protection 
which  fair  Bily  M^Dermot  gaye  us,  we  shall  not 
suffer  much  from  that,*' 

On  they  pressed. 

The  rain  poured  in  torrents. 

Every  instant  the  heavens  were  rent^  and  the 
peaks  shook  again  as  the  fire  flew  hither  and 
thither,  and  the  rage  of  Heaven  seemed  to  Tent 
itself  in  loud  meanings. 

Presently  before  them  they  could  hear  a  loud 
sound  of  music,  sounding  out -shrilly  in  the 
intervals  of  the  tempest. 

"Our friends  are  not  far  distant  now," said 
the  Young  Apprentice.  "Up  this  slope,  and 
down  into  the  ravine,  and  we  shall  find 
them.** 

**  Or  what  is  left  of  them,*'  said  Olton.  "  If 
they're  very  far  down  the  slope,  they  must  be 
nearly  drowned.** 

So,  laughing  and  cheering  one  another  on, 
they  proceeded  onwards. 

Presently,  alter  a  long  and  laborious  ascent, 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Here,  for  an  instant,  all  was  dark  as  pitch. 

As  silent,  too,  as  pitch. 

Then  there  was  a  long,  moaning  cry. 

"  What  is  that  ?*'  cried  Harold,  starting. 

Olton  laughed. 

**  Perhaps,*'  he  said,  « we're  going  to  see  the 
banshee." 

"  What,  the  Irish  ghost  who  appears  to  those 
cpon  whom  ruin  is  impending  ?** 

**YeB;  she  comes " 

He  could  say  no  more. 

At  this  moment  a  fearful  fiash  of  lightning 
illumined  the  heayens  and  the  mountains,  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock  was  seen  a  white 
figure,  apparently  advancing  towards  them. 

Both  started  back  in  surprise,  and  Harold 
almost  lost  his  footing. 

Olton  did  not  laugh  now. 

«  The  banshee  1— the  banshee  !'*  he  cried,  in 
terror. 

"  Be  not  foolish,"  said  Harold,  wlio,  as  I 
have  before  said,  had  none  of  the  foolish  super- 
stitions of  the  times  about  him.  "It  is  no 
banshee,  but  Eily  M*Dermot,  who  has  followed 
us.    Eily  1  Eily  1'*  he  shouted,  springing  for- 


ward ;  "  where  are  ^ou,  and  what  are  you  doing 
here  on  the  mountains  f  *' 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  EUy  I  Eily  1**  he  cried  again. 

There  was  a  flash  of  lightning  at  this  moment, 
and  the  place  was  seen  to  be  Taoant. 

*'  This  is  strange ;  most  wonderful  t"  eried  the 
Young  Apprentice,  in  surprise. 

"  It  is  as  I  hare  said,'^  Olton  observed.  *'  It 
was  not  Eily,  but  the  banshee.  Borne  danger  ia 
about  to  befidl  us.** 

<<Fear  not,*'  cried  Harold,  who  oonld  not, 
howerer,  aToid  feeling  a  aentiment  of  awe, 
•«  Let  us  hasten  onward.  See^  already  before  ns 
are  the  watchfires  of  our  troops.** 

Sure  enough,  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
brow  of  the  mountains,  they  oould  see  before 
them  the  bright  twinkling  lights  of  a  soldiers' 
camp,  and  eagerly  they  pressed  down  towards 
them. 

They  were  challenged  by  a  sentinel  when  they 
neared  the  outposts  of  .the  army. 

"Who  goes  there  t" 

"A  friend." 

"The  password  I" 

"I  know  it  not,"  cried  Harold;  "but  my 
name  will  pass  me^  if  you  giTe  it  to  your  com- 
mander.'* 

"What  name  is  it r 

"  I  am  Harold  Fordyoe,  captain  of  the  Iron- 
sides." 

"  Good ;  and  your  friend  f " 

"Yon  know  him  not,"  said  Harold,  "but  he 
is  a  good  and  true  friend  to  the  cause,  who 
saved  my  life.  Go  quickly,  or,  rather,  taJte  us 
with  yon,  for  it  is  cold  and  bleak  here." 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  soldier. 

Then  he  blew  a  long,  shrill  whistle. 

In  a  moment  this  was  answered  from  afar, 
and  after  a  minute  or  two  a  body  of  thirty  men 
made  their  appearance,  and  Harold  and  Olton 
were  conducted  in  all  haste  into  the  middle  of 
the  camp. 

Here  they  were  welcomed  by  Ben  Fiiebrace. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  welcome. 

The  huge'colonel,  for  Ben  was  now  a  colonel, 
fairly  hugged  the  young  captain  to  his  breast 

Then  the  men,  in  spite  of  the  storm,  were 
paraded,  and  their  new  officer  presented  to  them, 
and  then  with  Ben  they  sat  down  to  supper. 

Here  we  will  leaye  them  for  awhile,  while  we 
return  to  Lord  Baymond,  whom  we  left  on  his 
road  towards  his  home  in  eager  expectation  of 
seeing  Ettie  Leslie  and  Lady  Blanche  Yii- 
liers. 

OHAPTBR  X. 

THE  BOAD  HOME— THE  BLEEPINO  BEAUTY^ 
BLISSFUL  ANTICIPATIONS  —  THE  LETTER 
FBOM  BIBCHINOBIDE— THE  SUDDEN  DEPABT- 
UBB— THE  OLD  CATHEDBAL  AQAIN— THE 
OLD  YEBaBB  — THE  OLD  VAULTS  —  THE 
TBBBOB  OF  THE  GBAVE  -  DIOOEB  —  THE 
ESOAPB. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  Lord  Baymond's  first 
question  was  for  the  two  fair  captives. 

The  man  of  whom  he  asked  the  question 
smiled. 

"  They  are  alive  and  well,  my  lord,  but  I  do 
not  fancy  you  will  be  a  very  welcome  visitor." 

"  Have  they  said  as  much  T* 
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"  Their  conyenation  is  of  nothing  else,  mj 
lord,"  replied  the  man  ;  **  and  I  can  tell  yon  that 
they  have  offered  fine  anmfi  of  money  to  anyone 
who  will  aid  in  their  escape.*' 

**And  think  you  any  of  the  servanti  have 
shown  signs  of  being  seduced  by  these  offers  V* 

"  Not  one,  my  lord.*' 

If  Lord  Baymond  had  seen  iato  this  very 
man's  heart  he  would  scarcely  have  trusted 
him. 

However,  he  had  noc  this  power. 

"Very  good,  Thomas,"  he  said  ;  "let  me  see 
them  at  once.  Yet  stay;  have  there  been 
yisltors  here  7" 

"  None,  my  lord,  save  the  postman." 

*•  Are  there  letters,  then  V 

"  Tes ;  two,  my  lord.  The  one  came  by  the 
mail-coach ;  the  second  came  specially,  was 
brought,  in  fact,  by  a  man  QU  horseback  all  the 
way  from  London,  who  said  It  savoured  of  most 
important  business." 

Lord  Baymond  asked  no  further,  but  made 
his  way  at  once  into  the  study  where  his  letters 
were  kept. 

He  opened  the  first  one  eagerly. 

Both  were  in  strange  handwritings. 

The  first  ran  thus^* 

"  Mt  Lobd,— I  hasten  to  toll  you  thftt  I  have  g«t  hold  of 
the  gill  Letitia  Layering.  She  is  taStHj  stowed  away  in 
the  Tftolts  of  my  house  t  hasten  down  at  once,  as  I  haye 
important  thlnga  to  speak  of. 

"  L.  OJLRTOK.*! 

Mrs.  Carton  I 

The  wretch  in  whose  house  Bttle  had  on  a 
former  occasion  been  confined, 

A  gleam  of  triumph  passed  over  the  villain's 
face. 

One  of  his  wishes  was  already  fulfilled. 

Letitia  Layering  was  one  of  the  children 
whose  death  placed  him,  without  doubt,  in 
possession  of  Earl  Qerrard's  property,  even  if  the 
will  were  disputed. 

'*  Ha,  ha  I"  he  said  ;  **  at  length  the  fortune 
which  those  infamous  rebels  have  defrauded  me 
of  will  bo  restored  to  me,  and  in  spite  of  all  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  live  in  affluence.  And  now, 
since  this  first  letter  is  so  satisfactory,  let  us  see 
if  the  second  is  equally  as  good.  Ha  I  it  is  in 
the  s'ime  handwriting." 

He  eagerly  opened  it. 

It  was  very  short,  and  ran  thus — 

"  Mr  Lord,— Since  writing  my  last  I  haye  besn  watched, 
and,  in  fact,  my  honae  has  been  beset  by  sospicions  oha- 
racters.  Things  have  oome  to  snch  a  pass  that  unless  I  see 
yon  in  two  days  I  shall  let  the  child  gOt 

"  L.  0." 

''Ten  thousand  curses  on  her  cowardice,*' 
exclaimed  Lord  Baymond.  "  I  must  see  to  this 
at  once,  I  will  see  Ettie  and  Lady  Blanche, 
and  then  start  for  Birchingside." 

Ho  announced  at  once  to  Lady  Blanche  that 
he  intended  paying  the  ladies  a  visit. 

He  received  no  answer,  but,  after  a  few 
minutes'  delay,  he  made  his  way  to  the  drawing 
room. 

Lady  Blanche  was  seated  near  a  table. 

Ettie  Leslie  was  asleep  on  a  couoh. 

Lord  Raymond  bowed. 

**  Good  evening,  my  lady,"  he  said.  "  I  trust 
you  are  in  possession  of  your  health." 

**  I  am  passably,  my  lord  ,*  but  I  should  be 
better  were  I  and  the  dear  child  yonder  in 
freedom." 


"My  lady,"  said  Lord  Baymond,  ''it  will  be 
better  for  me  at  once  to  offer  you  an  explana- 
tion." 

He  drew  a  chair  near  her,  and  sat  down. 

"You  see,  my  lady,"  he  began,  **I  am  an 
enemy  of  Oliver  Cromwell." 

"I  know  it." 

"  Well,  in  this  position  it  is  natural  I  should 
desire  to  protect  myself." 

<<  It  is ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  I,  or  Mistress 
Leslie,  can  aid  you." 

"  Touare  wrong,  I  assure  you,  greatly  in  the 
wrong.  I  will,  as  I  have  said,  explain ;  it  is 
granted,  that  as  an  enemy  of  Cromwell,  I  wish 
either  to  place  it  out  of  his  power  to  harm  me, 
or  beyond  his  wish  to  do  so.  Now,  more  than 
ever  do  I  desire  this,  because  I  have  just  in- 
herited two  immense  fortunes." 

*'The  wicked  are  ever  fortunate  in  this  world,** 
said  Lady  Blanche. 

Baymond  bowed  sarcastically. 

*'I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  lady,'*  he  said, 
''but  you  see  t  have  not  yet  completed  my  ex- 
planation«  The  passage  of  time  has  not  in- 
creased my  health  or  the  strength  of  my  nerves, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  be  in  a  continual  whirl  of 
expitement—now  in  peace,  now  hiding  from  the 
myrmidons  of  the  law.  So  you  see  I  am  going 
to  marry  Bttie  yonder." 

**  You  have  a  wife  already." 

"  I  have  none.    She  is  dead." 

"She  has  died  poisoned,  or  violently  mur- 
dered," said  Lady  Blanche  Villiers,  boldly. 

"The  manner  of  her  death  we  are  not  en- 
quiring into,"  said  Lord  Baymond ;  **  but  you 
see  I  am  going  to  marry  Ettie  Leslie  yonder, 
and  if  I  am  h&r  husband  I  sball  have  the  as- 
sistance of  the  armourer  and  all  his  friends." 

Lady  Blanche  smiled. 

**  Do  not  flatter  yourself  on  that  point,"  she 
said,  "  for  you  are  most  grievously  and  grossly 
mistaken.  If  you  were  to  force  Ettie  into  a 
marriage  such  as  this  they  would  hunt  you  to 
death.'^ 

"  For  such  a  beautiful  creatare  I  would  risk 
more  than  that,"  he  said,  rising  and  advancing 
towards  the  couoh  where  the  armourer *s  young 
daughter  was  lying. 

The  glossy  hair  was  coiling  tenderly,  as  it 
were,  over  her  bosom,  whojse  maiden  proportions 
were  fully  displayed  by  her  low  dress. 

One  hand  was  placed  toyingly  on  one  fair 
breast,  while  the  other  creamy  arm  was  thrown 
above  the  beautiful  head. 

**  Aye,"  thought  Lord  Baymond,  as  he  gazed 
at  this  thing  of  beauty,  "  I  could  almost  wish  to 
stay  now,  and  run  the  risk  of  Letltia's  escape. 
Bat  no  ;  to  enjoy  thoroughly  my  happiness  I 
must  get  rid  of  these  terrible  tormenting 
thoughts." 

He  turned  once  more  to  Lady  Blanche. 

"You  may  suppose,  madam,"  he  said,  "I 
should  not  readily  give  up  such  beauty." 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  No  matter,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not  disturb  her 
now.  I  am  compelled  to  go  to  London,  but  I 
return  within  a  few  hours  to  offer  her  my  hand 
and  heart,  and  a  fortune  a  princess  might  envy." 

He  then  bowed  and  quitted  thenroom. 

Half  an  hour  saw  him  rushing  towards  London 
in  hot  haste. 

Near  the  cross  at  Charing  he  sailed  a  coach. 
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''  To  St.  Paul's  and  then  on  to  Birohingtide," 
cried  Lord  Raymond,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow. 

**  Where  am  I  to  drive  to  V*  said  the  driver,  to 
his  wild-looking  fare. 
*•  To  St.  Paurs." 

"  Yea,  sir." 

"  Yes,"  added  Lord  Baymond,  as  he  flang  him- 
self back  in  the  coach,  "  I  will  go  to  St.  Paul's, 
and  I  will  creep  abont  the  old  cathedral,  and 
make  carefal  and  cautions  enquiries  as  to 
whether  any  sounds  have  been  heard  from  the 
vaults.  I  will  set  my  mind  at  rest,  regarding 
that  wretch  Martin.  Yes,  I  will  go  to  St. 
Paul's  I  that  huge  cathedral  will  now  have  for 
me  a  strange  and  deepening  interest.  I  shall 
very  often  go  there,  to  look  at  the  door  in  the 
old  aisle,  through  wh^e  I  dragged  his  accursed 
body.  The  villain  would  have  been  my  ruin,  if 
I  had  not  settled  him.  Ha,  ha  I  my  friend 
Martin,  you  did  not  think  that  after  all  your 
ups  and  downs  in  life,  that  you  would  at  last 
be  accommodated  with  a  vault  in  St.  Paul's." 

Lord  Raymond  chuckled  over  this  conceit,  and 
tried  hard  to  deceive  himself  into  an  idea  that 
it  was  funny  and  amusing.' 

But  what  hideous  and  awful  laughter  it  was 
that  he  indulged  in  1 

What  a  mockery  of  mirth  it  was  I 

No  I 

Come  what  might.  Lord  Raymond,  in  this 
world,  was  never  to  laugh  again. 

The  undying  worm  of  conscience  was  ever 
gnawing  at  his  heart,  and  a  more  wretched  man 
than  he  was  could  not  be. 

When  the  coach  stopped  at  the  cathedral, 
Lord  Raymond  descended,  and  entered  the  dim 
religious  aisles  of  the  sacred  building. 

The  day  was  gloomy,  and  the  light  that  found 
its  way  into  the  massive  structure  was  but  a 
shadowy  twilight. 

He  was  excessively  civil  to  the  verger,  and 
began  chatting  with  him,  to  get  him  into  free 
conversation. 

**  Yon  lead  a  quiet  life  here  f"  said  he. 

"Mostly,  my  lord." 

"No  noise— nothing  to  distnrb  you,  eh? 
Nothing  to  talk  about  7" 

"Leastways,  no,  my  lord,"  said  the  man, 
"except  the  ghostesses  as  come  up  from  the 
vaults,  and  cut  out  of  the  church  like  mad.** 

Lord  Raymond  turned  sick  and  faint. 

He  felt,  indeed,  as  if  the  world  were  slipping 
from  under  his  feet,  and  he  looked  6o  ill,  that 
the  man  hastily  put  out  his  arm  to  support  him, 
saying, 

"  Lor !  bless  me,  my  lord,  whatever  is  the 
matter,  my  lord  V* 

Matter,  indeed. 

With  Harry  Martin  alive  onoe  more,  Ray- 
mond's ruin  was  certain. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  he  said,  "I  only  was 
startled." 

And  he  sat  down. 

"  Now  then,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  poor  man  f '* 

"lam." 

"Well,**  said  Lord  Raymond,  "here  is  a 
guinea,  on  one  condition.** 

"  A  guinea,  my  lord  1    Yes,  my  lord." 

"  The  condition  is,  that  you  tell  me  truly  and 
accurately,  and  without  exaggeration,  what  took 


place  here  vrith  regard  to  a  man,  or  an  ap- 
parition, coming  up  from  the  vaults.** 

"  Just  so,  my  lord,  T  will.  Lord  bless  you,  yes, 
my  lord,  you  shall  know  all  about  it.  I  am  just 
the  one  to  tell  [you  all  about  it,  because  I  am 
always  here,  as  is  my  duty,  and  nobody  knows 
better  than  I  do  what  happens.'* 

"  Well,  well,  go  on.** 

"  I  will,  my  lord.'  Well,  ye  must  know  that 
Sir  George  Compton,  a  distant  relation  of  the 
Gerrards,  died  a  few  days  or  so  ago,  and  you  see, 
on  all  such  occasions *' . 

"Yes,  yes.    Goon." 

"Well,  my  lord,  that  grated  door  was  agoing 
to  be  opened,  when  there  was  a  sort  of  an  out- 
cry that  something  or  somebody,  nobody  knows 
what,  was  on  the  other  side  of  it.*' 

"  On  the  other  side  of  it,"  murmured  Lord 
Raymond. 

**  Yes,  my  lord ;  and  then  I  don't  exactly  know 
how  that  was  brought  about,  but  the  door  was 
opened  and  out  he  flew.** 

"  Out  ipAo  flew!" 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  and  before  yon  could  say  a 
word,  he  was  out  of  the  cathedral.** 

"  Stop  !•* 

"  But  he  wouldn't,  my  lord.*' 

"  I  mean  you  stop.*' 

«  Yes,  my  lord." 

**  What  sort  of  man  was  he  7" 

"  The  ghost,  my  lord  ?'' 

"  Yes,  the  ghost,  or  whatever  you  may  choose 
to  call  him." 

"  He  was  rather  tall,  my^lord,  and  in  a  dread- 
ful state,  it  seemed ;  and  everybody  that  got 
the  least  glance  at  him  saw  he  was  all  blood  and 
sawdust  out  of  the  vaults,  and  that  his  clothes 
were  in  rags,  and  his  eyes  like  two  hot  coals." 

Lord  Raymond  groaned. 

"  Ain't  you  worse^  a  little,  my  lord  V  asked 
the  verger. 

"  No,  no,  my  friend  ;  but  tell  me,  would  you 
like  to  earn  a  ten-pound  note  ?** 

"  I  should  rather  think  I  should.'* 

"  Then  you  can,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  verger  and 
clutched  him  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  "  then  you 
can,  and  I  will  tell  you  how.  You  have  only  to 
provide  me  with  the  means  of  descending  to  the 
vaults.  Say  it  is  my  whim,  my  fancy ;  say  or 
think  what  you  like,  but  provide  me  with  the 
key  of  that  grated  door,  and  ask  no  questions. 
You  comprehend  me  now  7  t  want  to  descend 
to  the  vaults  just  to  look  about  me  a  little,  that 
is  all.    Will  you  aid  me  or  will  you  not  7*' 

"  Well,  my  lord " 

"  Answer  me,  man.  Will  yon,  or  do  yon  want 
a  higher  price 7  Twenty  pounds;  there,  you 
shall  have  twenty  pounds." 

"  Twenty  real  pounds,  my  lord  7  Ah !  yon  don't 
say  80  7" 

**  I  do,  I  do.  Come,  now,  is  that  settled,  or  is 
it  not  7" 

**  Settled,  my  lord,  if  you  please." 

"Then,  you  can  do  it 7" 

"I-Ican." 

"And  you  will 7" 

"I  will" 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,  I — I,  no  matter  ;  but 
this  will  not  be  the  worst  day's  work  you  have 
ever  done.    I  will  remember  you ;  but  I  must 
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to  see  if  be  is 


go  there,  if  it  drives  me  mad, 
gone." 

"He— gone  I    Who?" 

"  No,  no,  don't  take  notice  of  what  I  say— the 
key,  the  key." 

"And  the  twenty  pounds." 

"  Here  is  a  bank  note  for  the  amount.'* 

Lord  Kaymond,  from  his  pocket-book  took 
a  note  for  twenty  pounds  and  handed  it  to  the 
verger,  who,  as  he  looked  at  it,  uttered  an 
ejaculation  of  intense  satisfaction,  and  then  he 
placed  it  in  his  podAt,  saying, 

"  Xt's  as  good  as  done,  my  lord ;  but  hark 
yel" 

"Yes,  yes." 

"  Don't  seem  to  be  looking  at  me  if  anybody 
should  come  into  the  place,  you  know." 

"No,  no  ;  give  me  the  key.*' 

"  There  it  is.  Qo,  now,  my  lord ;  don't  stay 
long,  or  if  you  do,  stay  altogether ;  but  don't 
bring  a  poor  fellow  into  trouble,  you  know ; 
that's  all  rye  got  to  say.  If  you,  my  lord,  think 
you're  coming  out  in  any  odd  kind  of  way,  that 
will  make  any  bother  or  confusion,  or  if  you 
fancy  that  it  will  (^et  me  into  trouble,  pray  stay, 
my  lord.  I  don't  know  what  to  think ;  yon 
know  that  nothing  can  be  more  handy  if  you 
want  to  commit  suicide ;  for  you  see,  my  lord, 
down  in  one  of  these  old  vaults,  you  are  as  good 
as  buried  out  of  hand,  only  the  dear  chapter 
don't  get  the  fees." 

Lord  Raymond  took  the  antique  key  that  the 
verger  gave  him,  and,  then,  without  paying  any 
heed  to  the  speeches  we  have  just  recorded,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  little  door  leading  to  the 
vaults. 

The  door  had  been  of  late  opened  sufficiently 
frequently  for  the  lock  to  be  rather  easier  than 
its  wont,  so  that  Baymond  had  no  difficulty  in 
opening  it. 

The  door  yielded,  and  creaked  upon  its 
hinges. 

Then  it  was  Lord  Raymond  remembered  that 
he  had  no  light,  and  rushed  from  the  dark  abyss 
that  was  seemingly  before  him. 

The  verger  came  tremblingly  up  to  him. 

•*  Ain't  you  going,  my  lord  ?" 

"Alight— a  light  I" 

"Oh,  ycB,  certainly;  just  wait  a  bil^  my 
lord.  The  lantern  is  kept  in  a  cupboard  in  an 
odd  corner,  not  very  far  from  here.  I'll  get  it 
you  in  a  moment" 

It  seemed  an  age  to  Lord  Raymond  while  he 
waited. 

But  in  reality  the  verger  was  not  many 
minutes  in  getting  him  a  small  lantern,  which 
he  brought  to  him  lighted,  and  placed  in  his 
hands. 

"Will  that  do,  my  lord?" 

"Yes.    Farewell." 

By  a  desperate  effort  Lord  Raymond  forced 
himself,  as  it  were,  through  the  doorway. 

The  iron  door  swung  lazily  to  after  him,  and 
for  a  moment  he  stood  upon  the  uppermost 
step  of  the  stone  staircase  leading  to  the 
vaults. 

He  held  the  lantern  above  his  head,  and  tried 
to  pierce  the  obscurity  before  him  with  his 
bloodshot,  straining  eyes. 

"  My  lord — my  lord  1"  cried  the  verger. 

"What,  what?*'  said  Lord  Raymond,   half 


turning,  and  looking  through  the  bars  of  the 
ornamental  grating  in  the  door.  "  What  is  it  ?** 
"  Bo  please  go  a  little  further  down,  my  lord. 
If  any  one  was  to  come  in,  they'd  see  the 
gleam  of  the  light  through  the  grating.  Do  go 
lower  down  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  with  a  shudder ; 
"I'm  going  further  down— down  among  the 
dead  1" 

Nothing  in  the  world  but  the  intense  curi- 
osity to  know  if  Harry  Martin,  whom  he  be- 
lieved he  had  murdered,  was  really  there  or  not, 
could  have  induced  Lord  Raymond  to  descend 
the  stairs  to  the  vaults. 

But  when  once  the  stoty  that  the  sexton  had 
told  him  had  raised  the  doubt  in  his  mind,  he 
felt  that  the  continuance  of  that  doubt  would 
be  an  ever-present  agony^  sleeping  and  waking, 
and  that  it  would  be  worth  any  sacrifice  to 
come  to  something  like  certainty  on  the  subject. 

If  in  the  vaults  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to 
find  the  dead  body  of  Harry  Martin,  all  would 
be  well. 

The  story  of  the  vQrger  would  then  cause 
him  no  further  suspmise  or  uneasiness. 

If  though,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  find 
that  Harry  Martin  was  gone,  then  a  new  phase 
in  his  life  would  come  about. 

He  felt  that  to  bunt  him  up,  and  put,  by  any 
means,  and  at  any  risk,  the  finishing  stroke  to 
his  enemy,  would  be  the  end  and  aim  of  his 
life,  till  it  was  fully  accomplished. 

There  were,  as  was  hinted  by  Harry  Martin 
in  his  last  conversation  with  Lord  Raymond, 
two  children,  who  had  been,  somehow  or  other, 
disposed  of,  but  who  were  in  reality  the  heirs  to 
the  property. 

Even  their  destruction  seemed  now  of  less 
importance  than  the  settlement  concerning  the 
fate  of  Martin. 

Thus,  then,  he  nerved  himself  to  the  effort, 
although  no  one  can  conceive  how  he  felt. 

If  any  one  had  seen  his  face  as  he  descended 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  vaults,  they  might 
have  thought  him  some  ghost  of  eastern  ro- 
mance going  to  feed  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  in  that  gloomy,  damp,  and  dismal  charoel 
house. 

Lord  Raymond  felt  a  slippery  feeling  beneath 
his  feet  upon  the  stairs,  and  upon  holding  the 
lamp  low  down  to  see  what  it  was,  he  saw  a 
congealed  pool  of  blood  in  the  hollow  of  one  of 
the  stone  steps. 

"  It  is  Martin's  blood,"  he  muttered  ;  "  he  is 
surely  dead.  Ob,  yes,  he  is  dead.  I  shall  find 
him  dead  here  where  I  left  him,  and  this  story 
of  the  verger  is  but  an  idle  dream  after  all." 

He  felt  consoled  by  this  thought,  and  he  crept 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  rather  a  stronger 
frame  of  mind  than  when  he  began  the  descent. 

The  fact  was  that  if  such  an  alteration  had 
not  taken  place  in  Raymond  he  must  have  sunk. 

If  he  had  not,  by  fits  and  starts,  as  it  were) 
summoned  courage,  and  shaken  off  the  terrible 
oppressiveness  that  was  upon  his  fancy,  he  must 
have  sunk  under  it,  and  fallen,  never  to  rise 
again,  in  that  terrible  gloomy  place. 

At  length  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  looking  very  carefully  about  him  to  see  some 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  murdered  Harry 
Martin,  he  felt  that  when  he  carried  the  body 
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down  the  stairs,  the  sanguinary  evidences  of  its 
progress  must  haye  been  left. 

"  All  is  well,  all  is  well/'  he  said  ;  <'  he  is  here. 
Oh,  yes,  he  is  here.  It  will  be  a  terrible  sight 
to  see,  bat  he  is  here,  and  it  will  be  a  consola- 
lion  to  me  when  I  ascend  to  the  daylight  again 

to  know Ao  matter  what  terrible  sights  I 

see." 

On,  on  went  Lord  Baymond  till  he  reached 
the  Tanlt  into  which  he  intended  to  go. 

Then  he  faltered,  and  felt  so  faint,  and  sick, 
and  dizzy  that  he  was  compelled  to  rest  his 
forehead  against  the  damp  wall  for  support. 

"  Oh,  if  one  were  tq  faint  now,  he  said,  '*  in 
such  a  place  as  this,  it  woald  be  death— death  1" 

The  dread  of  this  result  roused  him,  and  he 
stamped  on  the  floor,  and  strove  to  encourage 
himself  to  proceed,  and  to  shake  o£E  the  dreary 
feeling  of  illness  that  had  come  over  him. 

The  door  of  the  vault  was  opened,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  Raymond  entered. 

The  little  lantern  shook  so  in  the  hands  of 
Baymond  that  it  was  some  few  minutes  before 
he  could  see  about  him,-  owing  to  the  wavy  and 
dim  character  of  the  flame* 

At  length  he  did  contrive  to  steady  it  suffi- 
ciently to  see. 

One  terrible  glance  all  around  him,  that  took 
him  the  space  of  about  a  minute  to  make,  was 
terribly  convincing, 

Harry  Martin  was  gone  ! 

With  a  cry  of  anguish  Lord  Baymond  dropped 
the  lantern,  and  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  vault, 
striking  his  forehead  against  the  comer  of  a 
coffin. 

It  was  the  coffin  of  the  Earl  Oerrard,  and  that 
blow  of  the  forehead  against  it  saved  his  life. 

Tes.  Lord  Baymond  would  have  fainted  and 
died  in  the  vault. 

But  the  blow  that  he  got  opened  a  vein,  and 
as  the  blood  oozed  forth,  the  pressure  upon  the 
brain  of  Baymond  was  taken  off,  and  in  about 
five  minutes  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  uttered  a 
loud  groan. 

For  a  moment  or  two,  then,  his  faculties  were 
too  confused  to  enable  him  to  say  fairly  where 
he  was. 

But  this  state  did  not  last  long. 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  past  recollection 
of  all  that  happened  came  down  the  mind  of 
Baymond,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  he  cried  out, 

"  A  light,  a  light !  Oh,  help  I  mercy  I  Oh, 
heaven  have  mercy  !  Don't  let  me  die  in  this 
dreadful  place !  Help,  help,  lights  I  I  will  not 
stay  with  the  dead  I    I  live,  I  live  I" 

»*Thi8  way,  this  way,"  cried  a  voice. 

Lord  Baymond  shrunk  into  a  corner  of  the 
vault,  and  shook  from  head  to  foot 

Who  was  coming  ? 

**  This  way,  this  way,"  said  the  voice  again, 
and  then  there  was  a  flash  of  light. 


CHAPTEB  XI, 

THE  TOtJKG  APPBBNTICB  ONCE  MOEE  WITH 
HIS  FRIENDS— THE  ADVANCE  AGAINST  THE 
REBELS  ~  EILT  IN  DANOEB  —  A  BEBEL 
CHIEFTAIN  —  THE  BUBNINO  OP  TEBENCE 
HOUSE— THE  PLUNGE  AMID  THE  FLAMES. 

The  storm  which  had  broken  so  fiercely  over  the 
mountains  died  away  with  the  first  glimpses  of 


f^ 


morning,  and  the  English  army  onoe  more  pre- 
pared itself  for  battle. 

There  was  very  little  time  given  the  friends 
for  mutual  explanation,  but  Harold  learned 
from  Firebrace  that  the  terrible  tempest  which 
had  occurred  after  the  fight  at  sea,  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying,  but  only  in  separating,  the 
friends,  who,  as  soon  as  their  vessel  was  repaired, 
made  all  haste  once  more  towards  the  Irish 
coast. 

Some  two  hours  before  any'advance  was  made, 
loud  cries  of  joy,  frantic  yells  of  welcome, 
showed  that  something  unusual  was  occurring  in 
the  rebel  camp. 

Scouts  were  at  once  dispatched,  and  when  the 
English  had  got  themselves  into  proper  order, 
these  men  returned  with  the  information  that 
a  number  of  English  rebels  had  landed,  pro- 
claiming Prince  Charles  as  King  of  Ireland,  and 
taken  the  advanced  post  of  the  camp. 

"  The  leader  is  a  tall,  pale,  handsome  young 
man,"  said  the  scout,  in  answer  to  the  questions 
lut  to  him,  **  but  the  one  who  accompanies  him 

a  short,  deformed  dwarf.*' 

<*  Peter  Quelf,  by  all  that  is  powerful,''  cried 
Ben  Firebrace,  "Harold,  you  are  in  luck,  yon 
will  be  able  to  crush  this  reptile." 

**  But  there  is  another  one  who  is  with  them," 
said  the  scout,  "  a  tall,  gigantic  man,  in  fact, 
who  shrouds  himself  apparently  in  mystery,  for 
he  keeps  his  face  veiled  from  observation,  and 
wrapped  in  his  cloak— wanders,  hither  and 
thither,  giving  his  orders  through  others." 

A  glance  of  significance  passed  between  the 
young  captain  and  Colonel  Firebrace. 

*<That,'*  said  Harold,  «is  Frank  Leslie's 
double,  my  old  master's  haunting  ghost.  We 
have  both  our  enemies  here,  cut  off  from 
England,  and  it  is,  as  you  say,  our  opportunity, 
as  it  is  our  duty,  to  see  that  they  never  return." 

The  English  army  moved  forward  at  dawn. 

Its  small,  but  compact,  companies  filed  along 
the  rocky  slopes,  to  the  tune  of  martial  music. 

They  had  no  desire  to  surprise  their  enemies. 

Like  truly  brave  men,  they  were  resolved  to 
show  their  foes  that  they  could  vanquish  them 
in  fair  hand  to  hand  combat. 

The  skirmish  of  the  preceding  day  they  had 
not  recognized  as  a  battle. 

It  was  simply  a  forced  landing. 

The  Irish,  hearing  their  music,  were  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  of  their  enemies,  and, 
under  the  discreet  leadership  of  the  Man  of 
Mystery,  Balph  Lawson,  and  Peter  Quelf,  they 
drew  themselves  up  in  formidable  lines. 

The  pikes  of  the  Irish,  and  the  swords  of  the 
English,  and  their  highly-burnished  muskets, 
fiashed  in  the  morning  sun,  and  a  loud  yell  of 
defiance  rolled  over  the  sea,  as  the  Ironsides 
came  at  a  run  down  the  slopes  towards  them. 

There  was  no  delay. 

Bach  side  was  eager. 

Felix  M*Dermot  fought  like  a  lion. 

He  rushed  hither  and  thither,  seeming  to  be 
everywhere  cheering  on  his  men« 

The  battle  raged  furiously. 

Both  sides  seemed  resolved  to  fight  to  the 
uttermost,  and  when  the  combat  became  so  dose 
that  lance  and  pike  failed,  they  clutched  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  clutching,  rolled  over 
into  the  sea. 

There  seemed  none  but  combatants  near. 
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Those  who  at  first  were  idle  spectators  soon 
joined  in  the  fray,  and  rushed  upon  the  hated 
Saxons. 

It  was  rendered  more  terrible  by  the  fierce 
yells  of  the  Irish  irregulars,  who  shrieked  ter- 
ribly whether  wounded  or  not. 

At  length,  after  a  contest  wherein  the  Young 
Apprentice  was  eyerywhere  a  hero,  the  Irish 
began  to  wayer. 

It  was  now  that  he  saw  Peter  Qoelf  en- 
deayouring  to  rally  a  broken  squadron. 

His  blood  was  up  in  a  second. 

"Now  for  revenge,"  he  cried.  "Now  to 
punish  the  traitor  and  the  assassin.*' 

Spurring  his  horse  forward,  he  rushed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  never  glanciog  even 
behind  him  to  see  whether  his  men  were  fol- 
lowing hlm« 

He  cared  not  for  aid. 

All  he  thought  of  was  that  the  one  who  had 
been  the  finst  real  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and 
the  misfortune  of  his  friends,  was  before  him, 
and  in  his  power,  and  that  he  must  not  let  slip 
this  opportunity  of  punishing  him. 

So  on  he  dashed. 

Not  alone,  however,  as  it  happened. 

Calling  a  few  brave  spirits  to  his  side,  the 
faithful  sailor,  Olton,  dashed  after  him. 

The  Young  Apprentice  saw  them  not. 

He  dashed  onward  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning. 

"Turn,  traitor,  turn,"  he  cried,  as  he  neared 
Peter  Qnelf,'  "turn  and  see  before  you  your 
deadliest  foe." 

Quelf  knew  the  voice. 

His  heart  did  not  fail  him,  however. 

Excited  by  the  fervent  hours  of  battle,  he 
turned  at  once,  and  with  his  reeking  sword  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  with  his  old  enemy. 

One  glance  they  gave—a  glance  of  hate  and 
defiance— right  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  then 
their  swords  crossed. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  describe  this  battle. 

It  was  a  duel  to  the  death,  but  it  was  like  all 
others  of  the  same  kind— a  desperate  hand  to 
hand  encounter,  in  which,  by  the  ordinary 
strokes  or  parries,  or  by  feints,  each  party  strove 
to  compass  the  other's  destruction. 

It  did  not  last  long. 

Quelf,  wounded  desperately,  and  beginning  to 
fail,  was  endeavouring  to  rouse  himself  for  a 
final  effort,  when  there  was  a  sudden  and  over- 
whelming rush.  The  routed  Irish  rebels  came 
crushing  and  dashing  in  straggling  crowds  upon 
their  leaders,  and  a  loud  shout  from  the  English 
proclaimed  their  victory. 

In  an  instant  the  two  combatants  were  borne 
away  from  one  another. 

Nor,  indeed,  amid  the  struggling  mass  oould 
the  Young  Apprentice  see  whether  his  late  as- 
sailant had  fled  with  them  or  been  borne  down 
by  the  men— down  among  the  dead  and  dying. 

He  succeeded,  at  length,  by  dint  of  superhu- 
man  exertions,  in  extricating  himself  from  the 
heaving  mass,  and  in  another  moment  was  side 
by  side  with  Ben  Firebraoe. 

"Why,  you  young  madcap,"  cried  the 
colonel,  "  what  were  you  trying  to  do  f  Were 
you  trying  to  defeat  the  whole  Irish  army  with 
your  own  unaided  arm  V 


"Not so— not  so," said  the  Tonng  Apprentice, 
"but  among  the  faces  of  the  rebels  I  recognised 
that  of  Peter  Quelf* 

"Peter  Quelf  r 

"  Aye,  that  villain  himself ;  and  not  earing  for 
anythinff  but  vengeance  upon  him,  I  rushed  into 
the  middle  of  the  fray  to  destroy  him." 

"And  you  did r; 

"  Alas  1  no--I  was  prevented  after  alL*' 

"How  so  r 

"  I  was  borne  away  by  the  surging  crowd  of 
fugitives.*' 

"  Yes,  the  cowards,  they  ran  hard." 

"Nay,  call  them  not  cowards,"  cried  the 
Young  Apprentice,  *Hhey  fought  bravely  enough. 
I  blame  them  only  for  carrying  away  from  me 
the  man  I  wished  to  destroy.** 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  you  will  have  yet  abundant 
chances," [said  Ben  Firebrace.  "We  advance 
again,  at  once.'* 

"Whither?** 

"  Towards  Terence  Castle." 

"And  where  is  that  r* 

"  Not  far  hence ;  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  a 
band  of  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  rebels." 

"Lotus  on,  then,  at  once,  without  a  moment's 
delay  r*  cried  the  Young  Apprentice.  ''No 
doubt  these  routed  fellows  will  sed^  refuge 
there.*' 

Terence  Castle  was  about  six  miles  across  the 
mountains. 

It  frowned  over  as  dark  and  dismal  a  tract  of 
country  as.can  well  be  imagined— rugged  hills 
and  waste  mountains,  with  never  a  trace  of 
cultivation. 

It  was  a  strong  place,  however,  and  around  it 
had  entrenched  themselves,  in  large  numbers, 
the  routed  followers  of  Felix  M'Dermot. 

But  the  English  were  now  fludied  with 
victory. 

They  cared  neither  for  men  nor  stone  walls. 

Almost  maddened  by  success,  like  the  Paris 
crowd  which  tore  down  the  Bastille  almost  with 
their  hands,  they  rushed  like  bull-dogs  on  the 
Irish,  and  drove  them  from  their  path,  in  spite 
of  prodigies  of  valour  on  behalf  of  Felix 
M'Dermot  and  his  men. 

Then  they  attacked  the  building. 

This,  too,  after  a  short  while,  yielded  to  their 
fierce  attacks. 

But  what  did  they  fidd  ? 
Not  a  splendid  mansion  ready  to  be  sacked, 
and  to  yield  them  the  first  rewards  of  war,  in 
the  shape  of  unlimited  refreshments,  but  a  house 
in  fiames,  jewels,  gold-embroidered  curtains, 
brilliant  furniture  cast  in  heaps  to  feed  the  de- 
vouring element. 

The  men  were  soon  bu^  removing  the  valu- 


They  fought  with  the  fire  for  their  plunder, 
rushing  through  the  flames,  and  tearing  the 
jewels  from  among  the  lapping  tongues  of  fire. 

Just  as  the  Yeung  Apprentice  was  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  them  from  their  task,  he 
heard  his  name  pronounced  in  low,  faint  tones. 

Turning,  he  saw  Felix  M'Dermot,  bearing  a 
female  form  in  his  arms,  and  advancing  towards 
a  cavern  of  fire. 

The  girl  in  his  arms  the  Young  Apprentice 
did  not  at  first  recognise,  for  she  was  dressed  in 
the  fashionable  attire  of  the  period ;  but  a 
second  glance  told  him  it  was  Bily  M'Dermot. 
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"Oh  I  aaTeme,  Harold,"  she  cried ;  **BaTexne 
from  mj  brother  1" 

**What  means  thia?"  exclaimed  the  Tonng 
Apprentice,  adyandng. 

•*  It  means,*'  cried  Felix  M*Dermot,  wUdly, 
*'  that  I  am  conqaered->that  yonr  accursed  army 
has  Tan  qoished  our  braye  hosts— that  I  am  dis- 
graced for  ever,  and  that  no  one  bearing  my 
name  shall  liye  longer  to  behold  the  degradation 
and  shame  of  Ireland.'* 

So  saying,  he  advanced  nearer  to  the  flames. 

**  Oh  !  heavens  1"  exclaimed  the  Tonng  Ap- 
prentice, *'  commit  not  this  mnrder  I" 

"  Murder  1*'  exclaimed  Felix,  as  his  eyes  glared 
wildly  ;  "  it  is  no  murdei^it  is  justice  1  Go ; 
farewell." 

The  Young  Apprentice  sprang^forward. 

Bat  it  was  too  late  1 

The  maddened  patriot  and  his  lovely  burden 
had  passed  through  the  wall  of  flame,  and  help 
was  now  impossible. 


CHAPTBE  Xn. 

LOBD  BATHOND  AQAIN  BAFFLED. 

Wb  left  Lord  Baymond  in  the  vaults  of  the  old 
Cathedral  of  St.  Panrs  without  a  smile,  and 
bleeding  from  the  wound  that  he  had  given  his 
head  by  knocking  it  against  the  coffin  of  his  old 
relation,  Barl  Oerrard. 

The  noise  which  had  disturbed  the  solitude 
of  that  place  was  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

There  was  nothing  very  romantic  in  the  voice, 
though,  for  the  manner  in  which  it  said — 

«  Come  along,  this  is  the  way,"  was  about  as 
business-like  and  common-place  as  possible. 

Yet  to  Lord  Baymond  it  was  a  sound  of  grea 
terror. 

The  guilty  ever  feel  that  any  and{every  sound, 
the  significance  of  which  they  do  not  understand, 
is  to  them  a  thing  of  fear. 

Baymond  ^sprang  to  his  ^feet,  and  standing 
half  erect,  listened^intently^to  the  sounds  that 
met  his  ears. 

"  A  gentleman  did  you  say  ?*'  inquired  a 
voice. 

**  Yes ;  he  would  go  into  the  vaults,  and  he 
has  been  so  long  now  that  I  am  quite  frightened 
that  something  has  happened  to  him." 

**  It's  not  very  likely,"  said  the  voice  that  had 
just  spoken ;  **  but  oome  along,  and  we  will  soon 
see  if  he  be  here  or  not.  Ihavea*t  been  adepnty 
sexton  here  for  a  matter  of  eighteen  yean  to  be 
afraid  of  the  vaults." 

**I  should  think  not,*'  said  the  other ;  <'  and, 
as  I  have  said,  I  will  sive  you^ialf-a-erown  for 
yourself  for  your  trouble." 

**  Don't  mention  it." 

'*  Ah,  ah  I"  thought  Lord  Baymond,  "  there  is 
no  danger  to  me ;  money  will  put  me  right  with 
these  men  ;  they  only  came  to  look  for  me.  The 
dead  body  is  not  here ;  Harry  Martin  has  escaped, 
and  I  must  summon  up  all  my  energies  to 
destroy  him,'' 

•*  This  way,"  said  the  verger. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  deputy  sexton ;  «  it  is 
just  as  well,  you  know,  to  do  things  in  order. 
Tau  go  first" 

'<Ob,dearl  meiinV* 


"Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  am  deputy  sexton,  you 
know,  but  you  are  above  me,  and.so  it's  your 
proper  place  to  go  first." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  no." 

"  Yes,  I  say." 

'*WeU,but " 

"  Oome,  now,  don't  be  afraid." 

Lord  Baymond  heard  all  this,  and  it  was 
amply  snfl^oient  to  convince  him  that  the  death- 
like atmosphere  was  fi.Iling  these  men  with  fear, 
and  that  a  very  little  would  suffice  to  produce 
such  an  effect  upon  their  nerves  that  they  would 
not  be  able  even  to  stop  and  question  him  as  to 
what  he  had  come  there  for,  and  why  he  had 
remained  for  so  long  in  the  gloomy  vaults. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  work  upon  the 
fears  of  the  deputy-sexton  and  the  verger,  and 
BO  escaping  at  once  and  soatheleBS,  both  as  re- 
garded identification  and  liberty,  from  their 
hands. 

He  waited  until  they  had  reached  the  door  of 
the  vault  in  which  he  was,  and  then  suddenly 
raising  a  hideous  kind  of  cry,  which  was  so 
awfully  terrible  that  he  half  frightened  himself, 
he  made  a  sudden  rush  out  upon  them  both. 

The  terror  of  the  deput^-sezton  and  the 
verger  was  excessive  and  ludicrous. 

They  both  fell  foul  of  each  other,  and  out 
went  the  light. 

Bach  of  them,  as  he  clutched  the  other, 
seemed  to  fancy  that  some  awful  apparition 
had  hold  of  him,  and  they  rolled  on  the  ground 
shrieking  «  help  "  and  **  murder  "  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  easy  enough 
for  Lord  Baymond  to  pass  them,  and  get  into 
the  church  through  the  little  grated  door  in  the 
aisle. 

Even  when  he  was  there  he  heard  the  stifled 
cries  for  help  of  the  two  men. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  sacred  edifice  but  a 
woman  and  a  child  to  hear  them,  and  they  stood 
with  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  apparently  so 
frightened  at  the  sounds  that  seemed  to  come 
from  beneath  the  pavement  upon  which  they 
stood,  that  they  were  unable  to  run  away. 

At  sight  of  Lord  Baymond,  rushing  by  with 
distracted  and  disordered  manner,  the  woman 
cried  out, 

"Oh,  sirl  whatever  is  the  matter  down 
below  r 

•*  I  don't  know— out  of  the  way  1" 

"But  who  is  it,  sir?" 

«  The  devil." 

"  Well,  if  I  didnt  think  so.  Oome  along,  my 
ohUd.  Ob,  dear  1  oh,  dear  1  if  I  didn't  say  to 
myself  it  was  Old  Nick  I    Ob,  dear  1  oh,  dear  1" 

The  woman  made  a  rush  to  the  little  wicket 
door  of  the  cathedral  with  the  child. 

But  Lotd  Baymond  reached  it  first. 

He  dashed  out  into  St.  Paul's  churchyard 
before  her. 

His  object  was  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  poa-> 
sible  without  being  identified  in  any  way  with 
the  riot  that  the  woman  would,  no  doubt,  very 
soon  make. 

When  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  churchyard, 
he  ran  against  some  one,  who  cried  out, 

"  Here  you  are,  sir." 
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"  No,  no ;  I  did  not  do  it  I*'  cried  Lord  Eay- 
mond.    «*05ff,offI*' 

<* Sir,  Bill  Pm  the  coachman." 

"The  what  r 

"  The  coachman  as  dtOTe  you  here,  sir/' 

«Well,weU." 

"  Didnt  yon  say  that  you  wanted  to  go  to 
Bixchingside,  'cos  if  you  do,  mine  is  the  horse 
as  can  take  yon,  sir." 

"Yes,  yes,  yon  are  right.  Where  is  the 
coach  ?" 

•*  Here  yon  are,  sir.    Step  in." 

"Eh,  eh  I  drive/* 

"Yes,  sir/' 

"How  long  have  yon  waited  here?*' 

"  About  an  hour,  sir," 

"  Ah  I  that  will  do.  Drive  to  Birchingside  at 
once/' 

Raymond  snnk  back  upon  the  seat  of  the 
vehicle. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  motion,  and 
the  coachman  was  congratulating  himself  that 
he  had  waited  for  the  uncommon  wild-looking 
gentleman  that  he  had  inside  his  vehicle. 

"Now,"  said  Baymond,  as  he  clasped  his 
hands  over  his  eyes  and  head,  for  the  events  of 
the  last  few  days  were  well  nigh  driving  him 
mad,  "now,  I  must  think.  Martin,  Martin, 
where  is  hef  Where  did  he  go?  How  did  he 
escape  death  ?  and  having  escaped,  how  shall  I 
seek  him  out  and  destroy  him  ?'' 

Snch  were  his  inward  thoughts  as  he  rolled  on. 

Presently  they  changed. 

Changed,  as  he  pressed  onward  from  London, 
into  the  country  j  changed,  as  it  were,  with  the 
scenery. 

There  was  Letitia. 

He  must  destroy  her. 

For  the  time  he  must  forget  Martin,  and  think 
only  of  her. 

So  he  eagerly  watched  the  approach  to  Birch- 
ingside. 

The  coach  crawled  on  through  many  streets, 
and  then  out  of  town,  and  then  through  the 
long  thoroughfare  of  the  open  country,  past 
garden  walls  and  hedges  and  snug  villas,  until 
Birchingside  was  reached. 

And  yet  Lord  Raymond  had  not  been  able  to 
school  his  mind  to  anything  like  sufficient 
calmness  to  come  to  any  conclusion  regarding 
Harry  Martin. 

Still  he  held  to  his  hideous  purpose  as  regarded 
the  death  of  the  young  Letitia,  who  had  fallen 
so  strangely  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Carson. 

He  considered  that  he  had  embarked  in  such 
an  undertaking  that  only  one  course  remained 
for  him  to  pursue. 

This  was  to  kill  all  who,  in  anv  way,  stood 
between  him  and  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs. 

He  called  it  standing  between  him  and  his 
peace  of  mind. 

Poor  fool  1 

Did  he  ever  expect  to  reach  that  blessed 
haven  of  peace  of  mind  by  wading  towards  it 
through  such  a  sea  of  blood  ? 

Did  he  think  that  the  high  road  to  serenity 
was  by  such  an  intricate  path  of  crime  ? 

It  was  strange  that  such  a  man  as  Lord  Ray- 
mond should  make  such  a  mistake. 


Bat,  perhaps,  he  really  may  be  said  never  to 
have  made  it. 

After  all  it  is  far  more  probable  that,  when  he 
so  tried  to  delude  himself,  there  was  a  still 
small  voice  in  his  heart  that  told  him  he  should 
never  know  peace  again. 

The  coach  stopped. 

Lord  Raymond  started  as  it  did  so. 

The  train  of  thought  into  which  he  had  got 
was  disturbed  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  the 
lazy  wheeL 

He  drew  his  breath  in  short  spasmodic  gasp- 
in  gs,  as  he  said, 

"  I  wonder  if  this  man  suspects  anything.*' 

The  coachman  opened  the  door. 

"  Here  we  are,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  thank  yon  ;  this  is  Birchingside?" 

"Yes  ;  there  is  the  Green." 

"  All  right/' 

"  Shall  I  show  you  the  way,  or  wait  for  you  ?" 

"Ob,  no,  no.  I  live  here.  I  am  a  resident 
here.  Take  this  money  and  go  home  as  soon  as 
you  can,  for  your  horse  must  be  tired." 

The  gold  which  Raymond  placed  in  the  man*s 
hand  confirmed  him  in  the  idea  that  he  had 
originally  formed. 

This  was,  that  he  was  some  maniac  escaped 
from  his  keepers. 

"Well,  well,"  said  he,  "it's  no  business  of 
mine,  I'm  paid,  and  away  I  goes.  Good  night, 
sir,  and  I  hope  you'll  get  better  in  time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing,  sir;  take  it  easy. 
Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow," 

So  saying,  the  coachman  mounted  his  box 
again,  and  started  off  his  horses,  apparently 
right  glad  to  have  escaped  before  Lord  Raymond 
broke  forth  into  a  paroxysm. 

"  He  thinks  me  mad,"  said  the  latter,  "  and  I, 
at  times,  think  I  am  myself.  Where  is  my 
strength  ?  Where  are  my  iron  nerves  ?  Well, 
it  can't  be  helped,  if  I  am  mad,  I  am," 

The  dreamy  thought  then  passed  through  his 
mind,  that  after  all,  it  was  just  pOBsible  he  was 
mad,  and  that  all  his  crimes  might  be  only  in 
supposition,  and  that  the  murdered  earl  might 
even  then  be  alive. 

But  the  illusion  did  not  last  long. 

He  was  surrounded  by  too  many  realities. 

A  sharp,  cold  rain  was  falling,  and  perhaps 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  reaUty  of  the  objects  by  which 
he  was  surrounded. 

The  trees  were  waving  in  the  night  wind. 

The  clouds  were  scudding  across  the  sky,  and 
every  sight  and  sound  around  him  was  too  real 
to  be  the  mere  phantom  of  a  lunatic's  dream. 

"  It  is  all  real,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  '*  unless, 
after  all,  the  whole  of  human  life  is  a  cheat 
and  that  when  we  die  it  is  the  awaking  from  a 
dream  only,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  really 
and  truly  in  some  other  state  of  existence,  from 
which  we  have  never  wandered,  except  in 
imagination.  Bah !"  he  added,  "  I  must  try  and 
banish  such  thoughts,  for  the  time  for  action  is 
come." 

It  was  with  a  strange  and  tottering  gait,  how- 
ever, that  he  approached  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Carson. ' 

The  drizzling  rain  fell  with  a  monotonous 
datter  in  the  little  front  garden. 


HOTIOB.— THIS  TALE  WILL  CONCLUDE  IN  ABOTJT  Ko.  60.    DTTB  NOTICE 
WILL  BE  GIVEN  AS  TO  SENDINQ  IN  THE  PBIZB  TICKETS. 
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Ifc  pattered  drearily  on  the  closely-planted 
evergreens,  and  as  Lord  Raymond  lifted  the 
latoh  of  the  gate  and  walked  up  the  gravel  path 
to  the  house,  it  felt  moist  and  crackling  beneath 
his  tread. 

The  coo],  damp  freshness  of  the  atmosphere, 
thongh,  contribnted  very  much  to  the  [recovery 
of  Lord  Raymond  from  the  mental]  fever  into 
which  his  visit  to  St.  Panrs  had  thrown  hinou 

Each  moment.  In  fact,  he  felt  decidedly  more 
himself  again. 

With  this  restored  p^iysical  health  cam«  a 
clearness  of  intellect  which  enabled  him 
qnickly  to  arrive  at  condosions,  which  before, 
with  all  his  labonring,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
reach. 

One  of  the  condnsionB  regarded  Harry 
Martin,  and  was  probably  abont  as  jnst  a  one  as 
it  was  possible  to  come  to. 

"  He  will  do  nothing  hastily,"  said  Raymond. 
**  I  know  him  well.  He  will  do  nothing  hastily. 
He  will  lie  by  nntil  he  has  recovered  his  hurt 
from  the  pistol  bnllet  I  aimed  at  his  life.  He 
will  hide  himself,  till,  with  fresh  strength  and 
vigour,  he  can  pounce  upon  me,  for  he  will  hug 
himself  in  the  belief  that  I  do  not  know  of  his 
resuscitation  from  the  seeming  palm  of  death." 

This  was  exactly  what  Harry  Martin  tried  to 
do,  as  will  soon  be  seen. 

*'If  now,"  he  added,  to  himself,  ''I  can, 
during  the  period  of  his  fancied  security,  find 
him,  I  can  surely,  without  difficulty,  complete 
the  job  which  I  left  half  undone  in  St.  PauPs. 
Then  all  will  be  well,  surely,  and  he  will  be  dis- 
posed of.  It  will  be  easy  to  inquire  for  a 
wounded  man,  I  think,  and  by  all  that  is  per- 
severing, I  will  set  about  it  on  the  morrow,  and 
cease  not  until  I  am  face  to  face  with  him." 

"Is  that  you?" 

"  Oh  I  no,  no.    I— oh,  no." 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"  Oh,  is  it  you,  Mrs.  Carton  ?  I  thought— that 
is,  I  did  not  know — " 

**  Why,  my  lortH  whom  could  you  suppose  it 
to  be,  but  me,  when  you  are  on  my  own  doorstep  ? 
I  don't  want  you  to  knock  or  ring." 

"  Yes— that  is— no." 

"Why,  my  lord,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?" 

"  Nothing,  only  I  did  [not  Jihink  it  was  you 
who  spoke  at  the  moment.  Open  the  door,  will 
you,  and  let  me  sit  down  a  little  f  I  have  met 
with  a  slight  accident,  Mrs.  Carton,  and  so  per- 
haps, at  the  moment,  not  seeing  you  were  close 
at  hand,  I  was  not  quite  myself.  You  were 
watching  for  me,  I  suppose  ?" 

"I  was,"  said  Mrs.  Carton,  opening  the  door, 
and  at  once  admitting  him  to  the  house.  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  knock  or  ring,  for  in  this  quiet  place 
every  knock  or  ring  is  heard,  and  commented 
upon," 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  it  was.    Jnst  so." 

"  Are  you  intwdoated  ?" 

"  No,  no,  I  am  quite  sober,  but  1  have' met 
with  something  to  give  me  a  shock,*;  that  is]  all, 
Mrs.  Carton.    Have  you  no  light  here  ?" 

"  Follow  me,  and  I  will  take  yon  to  a  room 
where  there  is  one."  . 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  speaking  in 
low,  whispering  accents.  "  Let  me  look  yon  in 
the  face,  Mrs.  Carton." 

"  What  for  ?"  she  said,  sharply. 


"That  I  may  judge  whether  or  not  you  are 
playing  me  false." 

"What  should  I  gain  by  playing  you  false? 
Are  you  mad  ?  Why,  all  I  can  possibly  expect 
is  by  keeping  faith  with  you." 

"  You  are  right)  Mrs.  Carton,  I  will  reward 
yon." 

"  You  are  a  very  rich  man," 

"  Oh,  no,  not  very  rich  ;  a  poor  competence 
merely,  Mrs.  Carton  ,*  but  yet  I  will  take  care 
that  you  have  a  full  and  ample  share  of  it.  Of 
course  I  feel  very,  very  grateful  to  you." 

"  Bear  me,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Carton  sneer- 
ingly,  "  I  certainly  thought,  my  lord,  that  yon 
were  a  very  wealthy  man." 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

IN  WHICH  A  CHABACTEB,  WELL  KKOWK  BT 
NAMB  ONLY  TO  THE  BEADBB,  MAKEB  A 
MTBTEBIOUS  EXIT  FROM  THE  STAGE, 

The  tone  in  which  Mrs.  Carton  spoke  was  such 
that  Lord  Raymond  could  have  no  doubt  that 
her  exactions  upon  him  would  be  endless ;  and 
if  he  had  not  had  in  the  depths  of  his  black 
heart  an  awful  design  against  her,  he  would 
have  been  disposed  certainly  to  tremble  for  the 
fntnre. 

He  had  no  fear,  however,  of  Mrs.  Carton. 

The  only  wonder,  in  fact,  was  that  to  such  a 
woman  as  she  was  it  should  not  at  once  have 
suggested  itself  that,  Letitia  once  disposed  of, 
her  own  death  would  be  the  greatest  good  that 
could  happen  to  Lord  Raymond. 

He  had  resolved  to  kill  her. 

The  idea  of  getting  her  to  discover  and 
murder  Letitia,  and  then  to  take  her  life  also, 
was  the  concentration  of  all  his  thoughts  in  the 
matter. 

The  room  into  which  Mrs.  Carton  led  Lord 
Raymond  was  rather  a  small  one,  but  there 
was  a  cheerful  fire  in  it  and  a  light,  so  that 
they  could  see  each  other  plainly*;  and  well, 
indeed,  might  she  start  at  the  awful  appearance 
that  her  visitor  presented  to  her. 

The  wound  he  had  got  on  the  side  of  the  head 
by  falling  in  the  old  vault  had  left  off  bleeding 
for  some  time,  but  all  down  his  face  were  coagu- 
lated streaks  of  blood,  which  made  the  rest  of 
his  countenance  look  so  awful  and  so  ghastly 
pale  that  it  was  a  horrible  thing  to  look  at  him, 
and  had  he  set  about  with  all  the  art  that  he 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  such  a  matter  to  make 
himself  look  hideous,  he  certainly  could  not 
have  managed  it  better  than  he  did  without 
dreaming  it  at  all. 

"  Oood  gracious,|my  lord,"  oried.Mis.  Carton, 
**iWhat  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

"  Happened  to  me !    What  do  mean  ?" 

"  There  is  the  glass.    Look  at  yourself." 

Lord  Raymond  did  look  at  himself  in  the 
chimney-glass,  and  he  started  back  at  the  sight 
of  his  own  hideous  countenance. 

"  Ah,  I  recollect,"  he  said,  "  I  had  a  fall— yes 
— I  had  a  f  alL  I  want  water  to  cleanse  myself 
from  the  consequences  of  it,  that  is  all." 

With  a  [feeling  of  faintness  he  sank  back  in 
his  chair. 

"  This  will  do  yon  more  goodj  than  water," 
said  Mrs.  Carton,  as  she  went  to  the  sideboard 
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and  prodaced  a  Binall  decanter  fall  of  brandy, 
and  a  couple  of  glaflses,  to  drink. 

Lord  Baymond  was  grateful  for  the  fiery 
draught,  and  felt  very  much  recovered ;  and  if 
we  might  jud^e  from  the  reliah  with  which  she 
partook  of  it,  the  strong  water  was  no  stranger 
to  the  palate  of  Mrs.  Carton. 

**  I  hare  been  thinking,  my  lord,'*  she  8aid« 
"that  you  and  I—** 

"  S-h  1"  cried  Lord  Baymond,  **  what  noise 
was  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing*  but  the  rain  against  the 
window  panes." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  to  be  snre,  it  is  the  rain  against  the 
windows,  and  not — not—*' 

"Not  what r 

"  Dead  men  clattering  with  their  long  nails — 
nails  that  have  grown  hideous  in  the  coffin.  Ko, 
it — ^it  is  not  dead  men  clattering  on  the  glass. 
No,  no,  save  me  from  that,  Mrs.  Carton,'* 

*' There  you  go  again,'*  she  cried,  shaking 
him.  "Why,  what  a  cowardly  fool  you  are, 
after  alL  I  thought  you  were  calm  and  cool 
and  full  of  "cunning,  but  you  shake  like  a  leaf." 

<<DoI?  Well,  you  see  I  had  rather  a  shock 
to-night.  But  it  is  nothing — ^nothing,  after  all. 
Don't  look  at  me  so.  More  brandy  1  Tou 
were  going  to  say  something,  were  yon  not  V* 

"  Drink  first." 

He  did  not  require  to  be  asked  twice. 

"  I  will— I  will,'*  he  said.  "  There,  I  am  bette' 
now.  It  is  only  the  rain  after  all,  but  yet  the 
old  earl  used  to  clatter  his  nails  against  the 
window  panes  when  I  was  in  the  garden,  and  he 
wanted  me." 

**  What,  Karl  Gerrard  ?'* 

"  No  matter— no  matter.  You  were  going  to 
say  something.  What  is  it  ?" 
.  **  Why,  I  was  going  to  say,  that  as  we  under- 
stand each  other  so  well,  and  our  interests  are 
so  much  the  same,  we  might  do  more  than  work 
together." 

*<  Eh  1  eh  I  what  do  you  mean.?" 

**Why,"  said  Mrs.  Carton,  with  a  smile,  "I 
haye  no  objection  to  be  Lady  Baymond.*' 

"  Eh  I  what  do  you  say  ?" 

**  I  hare  no  objection,"  repeated  Mrs.  Carton, 
deliberately,  **  to  take  upon  myself  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  Lady  Raymond." 

Lord  Baymond  glanced  at  her. 

Now,  Mrs.  Carton  was  by  no  means  a  bad- 
looking  woman. 

She  was  not  much  older  than  Lord  Raymond. 
She  had  only  .been  once  married.  She  had  a 
good  face  and  an  excellent  figure,  with  that  fully 
derelopment  of  limb  and  bust  which  render 
married  women  so  much  more  beautiful  than 
maidens. 

So  jt  was  not  such  a  bad  offer  after  all. 

"You  would  like  to  be  Lady  Baymond  ?"  he 
repeated. 

"  Yes.  As  such  I  can  aid  yon  in  any  little 
affair,  similar  to  this  one,  and  you  can  haye  some 
one  to  whom  you  can  speak  unreservedly,  and 
who  will  be  quite  a  comfort  to  you.'* 

".Well,**  said  he,  "  I  thought  of  it  myself,"  and 
saying  so,  he  bent  forward  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  the  cherry  ones  of  Mrs.  Carton,  who 
blushed  and  smiled,  and  looked  down  and  toyed 
with  her  bosom,  like  a  bashful  young  girl. 

After  a  few  moments,  she  said. 


<<  Well,  my  lord,  now  it  is  bo  agreed,  ve  most 
see  to  the  girl." 

<*  You  are  quite  snre  she  is  safe  V* 

"  Safe,  yes,  safe  enough,  you  need  not  fear ! 
I  should  like  to  see  her  get  away  from  where  I 
haye  placed  her.  It  is  an  old  cellar,  of  great 
size.  It  runs  under  the  house,  under  the 
laundry,  and  under  part  of  the  garden.  It  peed 
to  be  a  brewhouse  they  tell  me." 

Baymond  laid  upon  the  plump  warm  arm  of 
the  widow. 

"  You  understand,"  he*  said,  "  she  must  die^ 
die." 

•*  To  be  sure." 

"And  you  will  do  It  ?*» 

«*Me?'^ 

"Yes,  you." 

"And  why  me  r* 

He  pressed  her  arm  lightly. 

"  If  it  were  any  one  else,  that  is  to  say  if  it 
were  a  boy,  I  would  kill  him  myself ;  but  as  it 
is  a  girl — .  Set  my  heart  at  rest,  Mrs.  Carton, 
and  say  you  will  do  it.** 

"  How  ?'*  asked  she,  faintly. 

"Anyhow,**  gasped  Lord  Baymond,  "  a  blow-^ 
one  will  do— have  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer — aye, 
a  hammer,  that  is  good." 

The  guUty  pair  looked  in  each  other's  eyes 
just  a  moment. 

Then  she  nodded. 

The  wind  swept  by  the  window  at  the  moment 
in  a  fierce  gust,  and  Lord  Baymond  sprang  to 
his  feet  as  a  dash  of  rain  clattered  against  the 
panes  of  glass. 

"There  now,**  cried  Mrs.  Carton,  "you  have 
no  courage — no  stability." 

"Do  not  say  that." 

**  Come,  then,  with  me.  There  is  one  thing  I 
very  much  desire  to  be  sure  of,  and  that  is  that 
the  girl  whom  I  have  here  is  the  girl  of  whom 
you  desire  the  death.  It  would  not  do  to  find 
that  we  had  killed  the  wrong  person.  Shall 
you  know  her?" 

"  Yes,  from  description," 

"Then  come  on.  There  is  no  harm  paying 
her  a  visit,  and  who  knows  that  the  cold  atid 
the  fright  may  not  have  done  the  affair  for  ud." 

Lord  Baymond  followed  Mrs.  Carton  with 
some  alacrity  now  that  he  thought  that  cold  and 
fright  and  hunger,  perhaps,  might  have  done 
their  work  upon  the  fragile  form  of  the  young 
girl,  and  mingled  her  pure  spirit  with  the  dead. 

Taking  the  light  from  the  table,  Mrs.  Carton 
led  the  way  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  house. 

As  she  went  she  told  Baymond  in  a  whisper 
that  the  cottage  was  only  part  of  what  had  once 
been  rather  a  large  house,  and  that  beneath  it 
and  extending  beyond  it  was  the  subterranean 
place  which  had  been  the  brewery  of  the  once 
huge  establishment. 

And  so  as  they  went  on,  and  he  listened,  he 
endeavoured  to  keep  his  courage  up  with  the 
idea  that  Letitia  might  even  now  be  dead. 

In  this  way  they  reached  a  miserable  kind  of 
nndergronnd  wash-house,  and  tikn  they  passed 
through  a  door  into  a  gloomy  receptacle  for  old 
barrels  and  broken  bottles,  dilapidated  chairs 
and  tables,  and  all  the  rubbish  that  might  be 
supposed  to  have  collected  after  a  long  time  in 
a  house. 

"  This  way/'  said  Mrs.  Carton  ;  "  these  things 
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belong  to  the  luidloid,  but  l4let*ihem  be  here. 
This  way— mind  how  yon  adyanoe." 

'UVonder  whether  she  is  alive  or  not,"  mut- 
tered Lord  Raymond. 

**  What  was  that  yon  asked  V*  said  Hrs.  Carton, 
sharply. 

•<  Nothing— nothing—lead  on." 

Ifrs.  Oarton  reached  the  door  of  the  cellar  in 
which  Letitia  had  been  placed  a  prisoner. 

A  padlock  was  the  principal  [fastening  to  it, 
and  haying  remoyed  that  she  flung  the  door 
open,  and  said  in  a  whisper— 

<•  Come  on ;  aU  Is  still.'* 

''  Perhaps  she  has  escaped." 

••No,  no;  look  I" 

In  a  farther  corner  of  [theTwietched  place, 
lying  npon  a  bed  of  damp,  straw,  was  poor 
Letitia. 

8be  had  fled  away  from  ill-treatment,  and  a 
terrible  mischance  had  thrown  herlinto  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Carton. 

Eyen  the  heart  of  Lord  Baymond  was  moved 
at  the  sight. 

She  WM  a  pretty  little  thing  that  promised  to 
be  a  beantifal  woman. 

With  a  cold  shiyer  he  drew  back. 

He  had  no  compunction  in  killing  men. 

He  did  not  fancy  killing  children. 

••WelV  asked  Mrs.  Carton,  ••well,  my  lord, 
are  you  satisfied  7" 

••  Tes,  yes ;  I  am  conyinced." 

••TtisthegirL" 

••Yea." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Letitia,  murmuring  in  her  sleep  ; 
•*  oh,  dear  mother,  help  me," 

Lord  Haymond,  who  was  close  up  to  the  dark 
and  slimy  wall,  leaned  against  it  for  support. 

Mrs,  Carton  closed  the  door  of  the  old  brew* 
house,  and  all  was  still. 

She  then  pressed  Lord  Raymond's  arm,  saying, 
too,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 

•*  What  ails  yoa,  now  ?  Are  you  not  satisfied 
it  is  the  girl  you  seek,  or  are  you  ill  f  Some  more 
brandy." 

••  No,  no.    Did  yon  say  a  hammer  ?*' 

••A  hammer?" 

••  Yes,  or  a  hatchet.    Let's  have  it  over." 

••  Hush,"  said  the  woman,  shuddering,  ••  hush  I 
do  you  not  see  she  sleeps?  Let  us  not  wake  her. 
Surely  it  wUl  be  better  to  strike  while  her  eyes 
are  shut." 

Lord  Baymond  nodded  assent. 

•*  Come  on,  then,  come  on,"  cried  Mrs.  Carton  ; 
•*  we  will  do  it  at  once.  There  are  some  old  tools 
here  in  the  lumber  cellar.  Will  this  do  the 
deed?" 

'  It  was  an  old  bill-hook,  much  rusted,  but 
still  of  considerable  size  and  weight,  that  Mrs. 
Oarton  found  upon  the  ground. 

Lord  Raymond  turned  his  head  away,  ss  he 
said,  in  a  strange,  hollow  yoioe, 

"Yes,  yes,  that  will  do,  and  I  will  'wait  here 
for  you.**^ 

"  Indeed,  then,  you  will  not." 

•*  Yes,  yes ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  remain 
here." 

••Heaven has  nothing  to  do  with  this,"  said 
Ifa.  Carton.  •<  I  tell  you  you  shall  go  with  me. 
What  should  I  see  in  you  to  do  this  deed  for 
you,  and  you  cot  by  ?  Come  with  me,  or  I  will 
not  do  it  aU." 


••  But  if  I  fctay  here,  I  can  ensure  yon  agatet 
the  possibility  of  intrusion." 

••  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  Is  the  deed  to  be 
done  or  not  ?" 

*'  Yes,  yes ;  it  must,  it  must  1  While  this  girl 
lives  there  is  no  peace— no  safety.  Yes,  I  asa 
compelled  to  have  this  act  done." 

•*  Well,  then,  come  and  do  it  'at  onoe.  She 
sleeps  still." 

'*^u8h!  I  heard  a  noise.'* 

They  both  listened  intently,  for  there  certainly 
had  been  a  slight  noise,  like  the  rattling  of  dry 
mortar ;  but  what  it  could  arise  from  was  more 
than  they  could  poesibly  guess. 

••I  don't  like  this  delay,"  said  Mrs.  Carton, 
whose  yoice  now  was  assuming  quite  a  fiendish 
expression,  and  who  was  rapidly  suocumbinjr^ 
moreover,  to  the  efiTects  of  the  spirit.  ••  I  don't 
like  this  delay.  If  it*s  going  to  be  done,  let  it 
be  done  quickly.  To  wait  and  wait  to  do  such 
a  deed  is  enough  to  drive  any  one  out  of  their 


As  she  spoke,  she  grasped  Lord  Baymond  by 
the  left  arm,  and  held  aloft  the  bill-hook. 

••  Take  up  the  light,"  she  said. 

Lord  Raymond  took  the  light  fhim  the  head  of 
an  old  beer  barrel,  upon  which  she  had  placed 
it,  and  then  shading  it  with  the  fiap  of  his  ooat^ 
he  followed  her  to  Uio  spot  where  they  had  seen 
Letitia. 

She  was  qone  I 


CHAPTBR  XIV. 

THE  UKDBBGHOirND  OAVB  ONCB  MOB£— THB 
LOVEMAKINQ  OF  CAPTAIN  ABCHBB^THE 
EASILY  WON  BRIDB— THE  OATH  OF  MX7TUAL 
VENQEANCE. 

Although  we  haye  of  late  taken  our  readers 
with  us  across  the  Irish  Channel,  and  plunged 
with  them  into  the  scenes  of  rebellion,  which  at 
that  time  so  convulsed  the  Emerald  Isle,  we 
must  ask  them  once  more  to  accompany  us  to 
the  subterranean  abode  where  Lady  Grace 
Leicester  had  uken  ref  age,  if  we  can  ao  oall  it, 
after  her  husband's  death  by  the  hands  of  the 
law. 

She  had  been  taken  thither  as  a  capiiye,  and 
thoogh  Captain  Archer,  of  the  king's  light 
home,  as  he  called  himself,  had  endeavoured  to 
aid  her  in  saving  the  life  of  her  husband,  be  had 
kept  her.  as  it  were,  a  prisoner  since  that  time. 

However,  she  had  never  made  any  attempt  at 
escape. 

There  was  something  about  Captain  Archer 
that  she  liked. 

He  was  handsome,  bold,  daahing,  and  was 
one,  in  fact,  whose  character  seemed  in  perfect 
unison  with  her  own  daring  and  unoompromia- 
ing  disposition. 

So  when  he  smilingly  said  to  her, 

••  My  humble  place  is  at  your  aervice,"  she  at 
once  ooosented  to  remain. 

Indeed,  a  return  to  her  own  house  was  a 
matter  of  great  danger. 

The  republican  authorities  regarded  her,  in 
fact,  with  quite  as  much  disfavour  as  her 
husband. 

She  was  known  to  be  a  royalist.  She  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a  murderess,  and  tiieve  were 
those  watching  her,  who,  on  the  first  opportanity, 
would  pounce  upon  and  arrest  her. 
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C«|>taiii  Archer,  therefore,  husband  or  friend 
M  he  might  prore  to  be.  woold  proTe  ft  f  ormid- 
ableftlljT  . 

The  oeptftin,  on  the  other  hand,  hftd  quite  lost 
hi«  heart.' 

The  warm  beaaties  of  Lady  Grace  Leicester 
had,  as  I  haye  before  said,  not  been  lost  on  him. 

On  her  first  Tisit  to  him,  her  exquisite  form 
had  been  fraslj  displayed  by  the  male  garb  she 
wore,  and  each  day  now,  the  sweet  beaaty  of 
her  treacherooaly  loTcly  face  fascinated  and 
beguiled  him. 

He  resolyed,  at  length— short  time  for 
widowhood,  we  may  trel^  say,  three  weeks  from 
a  husband's  death— lo  ask  her  to  be  his. 

There  was  no  .objection  in  his  mind  to  her 
antecedents. 

In  fact,  Oiere  was  less  risk  to  him  than  to 
her  in  the  matter. 

So  one  evening,  at  'snpper  (they  always  took 
supper  together).  Lady  Grace,  still  in  her  male 
attire,  and  taking  no  heed  of  the  fact  that  the 
men  were  continnally  issuing  forth  upon  maraud- 
ing expeditions,  and  returning  with  the  proceeds 
of  their  robberies,  was  sitting  glowing  with 
beauty  by  his  side. 

Her  blue  eyes  beamed  brightly  on  him. 

Her  glossy  tresses  fell  over  her  shoulders,  whoee 
roundness  and  beauty  were  scarcely  hidden  by 
the  light-fitting  male  riding  habit  she  wore, 
which  did  not  conceal,  moreoyer,  the  exquisite 
rise  of  her  bosom. 

Captain  Archer  could  keep  his  thoughts  secret 
no  longer. 

He  drew  his  chair  dose  to  her's,  and  took  her 
hand  in  his. 

-  Dear  Grace,*'  he  said, « Ihaye  a  word  or  two 
to  say  to  you." 

8be  blushed  and  turned  away  her  head. 

But  she  suffered  her  band  to  remain  oaptiye. 

•*What  is  it  r*  she  said.  •<!  am  listening, 
OapUin  Archer/' 

"You  know  St.  Ton  must  feel  it,'»  he 
answered;  "and  though  it  is  so  soon  after  the 
riolent  death  of  your  husband,  I  must  plead  my 
deep  eagemeas  and  anxiety  as  my  excuse  for  at 
once  pressing  my  suit.  I  love  you.  Lady 
Leicester,  and  would  make  you  my  wife.*' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  La4y  Grace  Leicester 
was  not,  as  a  rule,  given  to  blushing;  the  roay 
hues  of  shame  and  pleasure  tinted  her  face  as 
she  spoke,  and  a  glow  like  the  glow  of  bright 
morning  overspread  her  features  and  suffused 
her  whole  person  as  he  passed  his  arm  round 
her  waist  and  pressed  her  form  to  his. 

But  she  did  not  speak. 

Captain  Archer  ftrew  bolder,  and  pressed  his 
lips  to  hers  in  a  long,  rapturous  kiss. 

<'  Ton  will  be  mine,  dearest  ?*'  he  whispered. 

"  Tes,"  was  the  reply,  whispered  in  a  still 
lower  tone. 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

The  man  who  had  taken  her  oaptive,  and 
brought  her  into  a  subterranean  cave  by  force, 
was  accepted  bv  the  woman  whose  husband  had 
died  a  violent  death  only  a  few  days,  as  it  were, 
previously,  and  because  of  his  handsome  person 
and  his  ability  to  aid  her  in  her  revenge. 

We  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  dalliance  of  the 
new  lovers.' 

With  our  story  that  has  nothing  to  do. 

We  need  only  say  that  after  an  hour  of  gentle 


dalliance,  in  which  kisses  were  fervently  ex- 
changed, and  breast  was  pressed  eagerly  to 
breast,  Lady  Grace  yielded  to  his  solicitations, 
and  promised  to  become  his  wife  on  the  next 
day. 

Leicester's  memory  was  already  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  on  the  following  day  the  ill-assorted 
couple  were  married  privately  in  the  subter- 
ranean cave,  some  of  Lady  Grace's/mto^  attire 
having  been  procured  for  her  from  her  house. 

A  curious  conversation  was  it  that 
between  them  on  that  nuptial  evening. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
in  some  way  the  property  remaining  to  Lady 
Grace,  and  then,  one  by  one,  to  clear  from  her 
path  the  enemies  whom  she  feared. 

Sitting  there  together,  at  a  time  when  one 
would  imagine  the  worst  hearted  would  think 
of  love  and  love  only,  th^  set  down  in  a  list  the 
names  of  those  whose  death  th§y  desired. 

Lord  Baymond  (as  knowing  too  much)  was 
included  in  the  catalogue  of  death,  and  Harold 
Fordyce,  liax  Bowden,  Harry  Martin,  the 
armourer  and  his  double,  Alicia  Leslie,  and 
Rupert  Changeling,  were  placed  down  in  mean- 
ingless disorder. 

And  then,  after  maturing  their  plans  for  the 
destruction  of  all  those  who  were  enemies,  or 
were  too  conversant  with  the  events  ot  the  past, 
they  retired  to  those  nuptial  embraces  which 
were  to  seal  their  doom  for  ever. 

On  the  following  morning  Captain  Archer 
quitted  his  newly-made  wife,  and  proceeded 
towards  Lady  Grace's  house. 

"  You  must  be  careful,"  she  warned  him,  ere 
he  went ;  '*vou  must  be  careful,  for  there  is  no 
knowing  what  enemies  there  may  be  there  to 
meet  you." 

She  watched  eagerly  his  retreating  form  as  he 
passed  away  among  the  trees. 

*'He  is  a  brave,  handsome,  loving  fellow," 
she  said,  as  she  turned  away,  '*  and  will  avenge 
me  rightly  on  my  enemies.  I  have  never  yet 
forgotten  Harold  Fordyce,  how  I  loved  him  and 
how  he  despised  me.  Me,  also,  was  young,  and 
brave,  and  baudsome,  and  when  first  my  eyes 
fell  upon  him,  although  he  was  my  declared 
enemy,  I  loved  him.  And  now,  when  my  deep 
passion  for  him  has  turned  into  hate,  he  must 
beware." 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Archer  hurried  with  all 
speed  towards  the  hoase  which  Lady  Grace  had 
only  left  for  the  purpose  of  saving  her  husband, 
without  once  even  dreaming  that  she  should 
find  another  on  the  road. 

He  had  no  sooner  reached  the  outer  portion 
of  tbe  grounds,  however,  before  he  heard  the 
clash  and  grounding  of  arms,  and  saw  that  the 
place  was  surrounded  by  the  Republican  troops. 

Captain  Archer,  robber  as  he  was,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  brave  man ;  and  he  was  in  no  way 
dismayed  by  the  appearance  of  so  many  enemies. 

"  I  must  enter  here  by  stealth,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  rode  his  horse  into  the  plantation 
where  the  murder  of  Lady  Grace's  uncle  had 
occuned,  and  having  tethered  him  there  to  a 
tree,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre. 

Here  we  shall,  for  the  time,  le%ve  him,  while 
we  return  to  Ireland,  and  explain,  moreover, 
the  movements  of  the  Man  without  a  Name 
since  the  morder  on  Blackheath. 
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CHAPTEB  XV, 

TO  IBELAKD  OKOB  MOBB^TEB  8IBAS0B  BSOOCh 
NinON. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  tbe  murder  of 
tbe  old  man  on  Blaokbeatb  (the  old  man  who 
waa  proceeding  towards  the  bonse  where  tbe 
conspiratort  bad  met),  the  unknown  aaiaesin  bad 
at  onoe  returned  to  tbeboat-bonie. 

Here  be  found  the  young  girl  whom  her 
father  had  ao  mysteriouBly  left  behind  him  in  tbe 
boat|  and  having  rendered  her  inaensible  bj 
means  of  something  wbioh  be  applied  to  hu 
nostrils,  he  pushed  off  on  the  river  with  her, 

Onoe  out  on  tbe  bosom  of  the  dark  streemi 
where  no  one  oould  see  him,  he  allowed  the  boat 
to  float  away  towards  the  ocean,  which  it  did 
rapidly,  fertile  tide  was  fast  ebbing. 

Then  he  gwsed  again  and  again  in  rantnie 
upon  the  faoe  of  the  young  girl,  who  lay  so  help- 
lessly  with  her  head  upon  his  breast,  from  which 
she  would  baye  torn  it  with  loathing  if  it  bad 
not  been  that  she  was  unconscious  of  all  that 
passed  around  her. 

Again  and  again  he  pressed  a  Uss  upon  her 
warm  yet  moist  lips ;  again  and  again  he  pressed 
her  to  him,  eridently  in  lore,  for  his  actions 
towards  her  were  the  delicate  and  refined  actions 
of  a  gentleman. 

Tet  he  had  just  committed  a  foul  murder  I 

The  blood  of  this  beautiful  creature's  lather 
was  still  upon  his  hands  I 

Her  beautiful  eyes,  however,  and  her  white 
and  red  complexion,  and  her  soft,  warm  form, 
inspired  bim  with  only  an  eager  desire  to  make 
her  his  wife. 

<*Now  then,  Julia,"  be  said,  "you  wOl  be 
mine  at  last— mine—my  wife,  and  my  pursuit 
of  you  will  not,  after  all,  be  in  vain." 

Then,  with  another  look  at  her  exquisite 
features,  and  another  long  and  fervent  kiss,  he 
placed  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  with 
a  glance  around  him  to  see  where  he  was,  he 
took  the  oars  and  pulled  strongly  for  shore. 

The  point  where  he  landed  was  about  five 
miles  farther  down  tbe  river  .than  Blaokbeatb, 
where  it  was  thickly  wooded  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  water. 

Here  he  pulled  the  boat  up  beneath  the 
shadow  of  some  heavr  trees,  and  having  lifted 
th^  body  gently  in  his  arms,  he  [disappeared 
among  the  trees. 

Having  taken  one  rapid  glance  round  him  to 
see  if  he  were  watched,  he  blew  a  long  and 
shrill  note  on  a  whistle,  and  in  a  moment  as  if 
by  magic,  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  dress  which 
reminded  one  of  the  old  days  of  Bobin  Hood 
and  his  Kerrie  Men,  came  out  of  the  bushes, 
leading  a  horse  by  the  bridle. 

*<Ha!  Bonald,"  said  the  Man  of  Mystery, 
**  methougbt  you  would  be  here  ready  at  hand." 

"  Tes  ;  here  I  am.  Colonel  Damer,  alUiough  I 
truly  had  begun  to  think  that  your  delay  boded 
no  good  to  you." 

«'In  truth,  then,  I  have  not  been  long,"  said 
the  Unknown,  who  bad,  as  we  have  seen,  as- 
sunied,  for  tbe  nonce,  the  name  of  Colonel 
Bamer  ;  *'  but  waiting  in  this  dreary  forest  glade 
is  no  pleasant  task.  But  here,  take  this  young 
young  girl  for  a  moment  into  your  anas,  and 
give  her  to  me  when  I  am  on  my  horse.    We 


must  away  from  here  quickly,  for  I  have  to 
quit  England  soon,  and  there  are  many  things  to 
arrange." 

Quitting  bis  bold  upon  tbe  horse's  bridle,  the 
youne^forester,  whom  tbe  Man  of  Mystery  had 
callea  by  tbe  name  of  Bonald,  received  the 
form  of  the  young  lady  in  bi^  arms,  and  the 
colonel  at  once  sprang  upon  his  horse,  wbere  be 
on6e  more  received  the  girl  and  prepared  to 
depart. 

'^AU  is  safe,  I  presnmef"  he  said  ere  be 
moved  off. 

"  Quite  safe,"  said  tbe  man. 

"Nolurkersf" 

**  None,  that  I  have  seen.** 

'*GkK>d;  follow  me  quickly;  we  shall  see 
some  service  together  soon." 

With  these  words  he  nodded  to  bis  strange- 
lookiuff  attendant^  and  cantered  off  with  bis 
lovely  Durden. 

The  house  to  which  be  bore  her  was  more  like 
a  castellated  mansion  of  old  than  the  dwelling 
of  a  private  gentleman,  though  everything  truly 
was  on  a  small  scale. 

The  walls  were  high  and  tbe  moat  was  deep 
and  round,  but  the  whole  place  did  not  occupy 
much  room,  and  was  so  situated  that,  at  a  little 
distance,  it  was  completely  hidden  among  the 
trees. 

Tbe  Man  of  Mystery  rarely  resided  in  this 
secluded  spot. 

It  was  more  a  place  for  him  to  bide  away  bis 
secrets. 

His  domestics,  however,  were,  as  was  easily 
seen,  always  on  the  alert. 

A  long,  shrill  whistle  like  that  which  sum- 
moned his  retainer,  caused  the  drawbridge  to 
be  lowered,  the  main  door  to  be  opened,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  Man  of  Mystery  was  within 
his  own  stronghold. 

Then  was  seen  its  immense  strength  as  oom- 
pared  with  its  outward  looks. 

Its  walls  were  of  tremendous  thickness,  ufi 
so  as  to  resist  the  attacks  of  a  desperate  enemy 
while  abundant  armed  retainers  were  observable 
in  every  quarter. 

The  Man  of  Mystery  delivered  up  his  horse 
to  one  of  the  obsequious  retainers,  and  then 
descending  from  his  horse  with  his  lovely  bur- 
den, he  entered  tbe  house,  and,  hurrying  up  the 
stairs,  entered  a  richly-furnished,  though  dark 
and  gloomy  room. 

Here  a  woman  of  middle  ageJn  a  short  time 
waited  upon  him. 

"  Colonel  Damer,"  she  said,  <*  here  is  a  letter 
which  has  just  arrived." 

He  took  it,  read  it,  and  his  brow  grew  dark 
as  night. 

"  I  must  leave  her,"  he  said— '<  leare  her>t  the 
very  moment  of  victory." 

Then  be  turned  to  the  domestic  who  was  eye- 
ing the  young  girl  in  surprise. 

"Mistress  Davenant,"  he  said, "  see  that  while 
I  am  away  this  lady  has  every  attention.  Say 
nothing  to  her  of  the  mode  in  which  she  came 
hither,  except  that  she  has  come  by  the  wish  of 
her  friends.  Let  her  not  escape  on  pain  of  my 
dire  displeasure.  I  am  compelled  to  quit  this 
place  for  London  again  at  once.'  Serve  me 
some  refreshment  at  once  in  yonder  room,  and 
if  she  wakes  tell  her  not  I  am  here," 
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The  woman  cnrtaeTed  and  retixed  at  onoe  to 
do  Mb  bidding. 

He  then  turned  to  hare  one  moce  glance  at 
the  young  girl. 

She  was  still  in  a  sleep  like  that  of  the  dead, 
and  as  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  lip8»  there 
was  no  morement  of  her  form. 

But  after  a  moment  her  eyelids  qnirered,  and 
a  gentle  tremulous  motion  (like  that  of  the  first 
ripple  of  a  lake  under  the  breeze)  agitated  her 
beautiful  bosom« 

The  Man  of  Mystery  at  once  quitted  her  aide, 
and  hurried  away. 

*'  I  must  begone,  or  I  shall  be  diseorered  too 
soon/'  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  adjoining 
chamber ;  "  beauteous  creature ;  haste  away,  ye 
days  I  Ye  are  sluggards,  indeed,  if  ye  do  not 
quickly  brine  round  to  me  the  hour  which  will 
make  yon  mine.'* 

After  partakine  of  a  good  supper,  or  rather  an 
early  breakfast,  the  assassin  of  Blackheath  made 
his  way  again  to  London. 

From  that  time  until  the  period  of  the  Irisb 
expedition  he  nerer  once  yisited  his  home,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  therefrom  the 
young  girl  remained  a  prisoner  there  without 
being  cognizant  of  the  reason. 

And  now  we  find  him  battling  in  Ireland  for 
the  cause  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  once 
more  coming  in  contact  with  his  old  andin- 
iFeterate  enemiesi  Ben  Flrebrace  and  Harold 
Fordyce. 

Here  we  must  quit  them  all  for  awhile,  while 
we  return  to  Lord  Baymond,  and  explain  the 
erents  which  at  length  rendered  Bn^and  too 
hot  to  hold  him,  and  drew  him  to  meet  his  doom 
elsewhere. 


CHAPTBBXYI. 

IN  WHICH  LOBD  BATMOND  VINDS  ▲  CLUB  TO 

THB  WHBBBABOUTS  OF  HABBT  HABTIK. 

Whbk  Lord  Baymond  found  that  his  prey  had 
escaped  him;  when  he  saw  that  the  young 
Letitia  was  not  in  the  gloomy  cellar  where  he 
and  Mra  Carton  so  fully  expected  to  find  her, 
despair  took  possession  of  him,  and  stamping  on 
the  floor,  he  gaye  Tent  to  his  panion  in  loud 
curses. 

"Thwarted  again,  thwarted  ever!  I  am 
doomed  to  destruction  and  madness  V 

Mrs.  Carton  was  alarmed,  as  well  she  might 
be,  at  this  wild  paroxysm  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Bajrmond. 

For  some  time  sbe  gased;  at  him  in  silence,  as 
he  paced  to  and  fro  in  asmall  space  likeacaged 
lion. 

For  neatly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  neither  could 
fotm  any  conjecture  as  to  how  the  girl  had 
escaped. 

The  wildest  paroxysm,  however,  of  grief  and 
rage  soonest  exhaust  themselyes,  and  w>  in  a 
little  time  Lord  Baymond  wAs  to  all  outward 
appearance,  at  least,  calm  as  usual,  and  able  to 
speak  with  composure,  although  there  Was  a 
peculiar  cracked  intonation  in  his  Toice  which 
betrayed  the  still  yibrating  condition  of  his 
nervous  system. 

«*  Woman,"  he  cried,  to  Mrs,  Csrton,  "let  me 
know  the  truth  at  once.  You  have  played  me 
false  in  this  business,  hare  yon  not  V* 


«Tfaat  is  fUse,*'  said  Mrs.  Carton, 
more  know  where  the  girl  is  than  you. 
amaaed  and  oonfonnded.*' 
''  Upon  your  soul,  is  not  this  a  trick  V* 
<«  Net  of  mine.*' 

<«  Then,  what  am  I  to  think  7  Oh  1  what  am  I 
to  think  r 

<<  Anything,  my  lord,  but  that  I  am  not  in  any 
way  deoeiving  yon,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 
How  she  has  escaped  from  this  place  is  to  me  a 
mystery ;  but  yet  it  is  really  imponible  she  can 
be  far  ofE." 
'<  Ah  1  yon  think  so.*' 
<<Idohideed." 

**  Ton  think  she  la  only  hidden  V 
"Yes;  I  do." 

"Hnab,*'  said  Baymond,  as  this  supposition 
gained  upon  him  ereir  moment,  and  he  looked 
narrowly  round  the  gloomy  cellar,  "  hush  1  oh  I 
hnah  $  if  that  is  so,  aU  will  yet  be  welL" 

^Certainly.  This  place  is  not  very  well 
known  to  me,  and  there  mav  be  hidden  places 
of  which  I  know  little  or  nothing ;  but  escape  is 
ont  of  the  qnestiim." 

*<  Escape  is  quite  out  of  the  question,"  said 
Baymond,  as  he  hissed  ont  the  words  with  e^ery 
show  of  satisfaction  ,*  **  that  is  satisfactory,  at 
any  rate.'* 
•«  It  is  ereiything,'*  said  Mn.  Carton. 
*<Yes,  yes;  do  not  speak  so  lend.    Let  us 
search  for  her.    Follow  me ;  no,  I  follow  yon, 
f6r  yon  know  more  of  the  place  than  I  do.    So 
I  will  follow  you.  Mrs.  Carton,  and  carry  the 
Ughti  and  if  yon  snonld  come  across  her,  why, 
yon  have  the  bill-hook,  and  in  these  cases  the 
quicker  the  work  is  over  the  better.*' 
« It  is  indeed.** 

'*Then  oome  on,  there  is  hope  still.'* 
It  seemed  so  utterly  impossible  that  Letitia 
oonld  have  escaped  from  the  large  cellar-like 
place  in  which  she  had  been  confined  by  Mrs. 
Carton,  that  the  expectation  of  finding  her  had 
risen  in  Lord  Baymond's  heart  to  almost  a  cer- 
tainty. 

The  light  shed  but  a  dubious  sort  of  ray  round 
it  on  the  dingy  floor,  the  time-blaekened  walls 
md  the  rude  arched  brickwork  of  the  roof  of 
the  cellar. 

They  took  a  oouse  lonnd  the  walls  flrst,  for 
they  expected  to  flnd  the  yonng  girl  crouching 
in  a  comer,  with  the  dread  of  Death  so  strong 
upon  her  that  she  was  probably  unable  even  to 
cry  for  aid  or  mercy. 

Bound  three  of  the  walls  in  this  way  they 
slowly  crept,   with  their   murderons   Tisases 
strained  to  get  a  glimpse  of  their  intended 
Tictim. 
But  no  Letitia  could  they  see. 
Lord  Baymond  began  to  tremble  agaioiand, 
in  a  distinct  voice,  he  said— 
"  She  is  gone— lost  to  us  I" 
'<  Hnsh  I    What  is  in  yonder^comer  f  * 
"Where— where  t" 
*  Yonder," 

"Ah  I  yes;  it  is  she.** 

"  Don't  be  so  hasty,"  cried  Mm.  Carton ;  "  it 
looks  to  me  like  a  heap  of  rubbish,  but  still  she 
may  be  hidden  there.  Let  ns  approach  and 
see." 

They  approached  accordingly  the  pile  of  loose 
bricks  and  straw,  and  old  iron  hoops  of  barrels, 
and  a  broken  chair^or  two. 
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by  it  Yon  want  8om«  one  with  yon  with  whom 
you  can  talk  over  yonr  plans,  and  who  can  help 
▼on  to  mature  them  without  being  suspected ; 
be  theae  plana  what  they  may,  they  can  always 


be  better  matured  by  being  Ulked  over  together. 
Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"  It  is." 

<<  Tour  hand  upon  it." 
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Lord  Baymond  held  oat  his  huid. 
Mrs.  Carton  just  law  it  in  the  dim  light,  and 
she  took  it  in  her*a. 
Baymond'B  hand  felt  cold  and  damp. 

Bat  she  shook  it,  neTertheless,  for  she  knew  it 
to  be  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had  power  oyer 
heaps  of  gold. 

Ararice  would  haye  indaoed  her  to  do  any- 
thing. 

«  Gome  now,  at  once,"  she  saiJ,  *'  there  is  no 
occasion  eyen  to  go  back  to  the  hoaae,  ia  there, 
my  lord  ?    What  do  yon  say  ?" 

"  Stop,  it  will  be  jost  as  well •• 

"What?" 

"  That  no  search  for  yon  shonld  take  place*" 

«  Bat  how  can  that  be  managed  ?" 

*'Giye  me  the  lamp  that  yon  hayo  pilHsed 
yonder  by  that  tree.** 

She  brought  the  lamp  to  him,  and  he  saw  that 
it  was  well  alight. 

From  his  pocket  he  then  took  some  paper,  and, 
screwing  it  up,  thrust  it  right  into  the  oayity  of 
the  lantern  and  then  closed  the  door  of  it 
again. 

He  then  ran  to  the  house,  and  breaking  a 
pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  back  windows,  he  flang 
the  lantern,  which,  in  its  interior  was  now  all  in 
a  blaze,  so  that  the  solder  that  held  it  together 
was  melting,  right  into  the  room. 

The  lamp  fell  upon  some  books  and  papers  and 
set  them  in  a  blaze. 

''Ah!  I  understand  you  now,*'  said  Mrs. 
Carton;  *« that  will  do.*' 

'*  It  will ;  now  come  on.  I  trust  to  you  to 
take  the  nearest  route  to  the  high  road,  and  I 
think  that,  far  from  noticing  us,  the  attention 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood  will  soon  be  intent 
upon  the  spectacle  of  a  house  on  Are,  to  notice 
aught  besides.*' 

«<  And  I,"  said  Mrs.  Carton,  <<  shall  be  supposed 
to  haye  perished  in  the  flames." 

*'  Just  so,'*  said  Lord  Baymond,  "  Would  ?t 
were  so,*'  was  hii  thought. 

Mrs.  Carton  now  led  the  way  out  of  the  garden, 
and  across  a  meadow,  and  oyer  a  stile,  into  a 
lane. 

From  this  lane  she  got  to  the  high  road  to 
London. 

It  was  then  that,  as  they  were  upon  rather  a 
higher  spot  of  ground  than  any  they  had  tra* 
yersed,  they  paused  to  look  back  at  the  cottage. 

A  strange,  dull,  ^red  gleam  came  among  the 
trees  from  the  back  windows  of  the  dwelling. 

**  The  wind  sets  that  way,'*  said  Lord  Baymond. 
"It  will  bum  fiercely.** 

Another  moment,  and  'there  was  a  cracking 
noise,  as  if  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
rooms  had  fallen  in,  and  there  arose  ^  shower  of 
red  hot  sparks  into  the  air. 

A  yoice  cried  out  "Fire I"  and  then  a  bell 
began  to  toll  dismally. 

The  red  gleam  in  the  skj  increased  each 
moment,  and  a  roaring  sound  oame  upon  their 
ears. 

"  It  will  do,"  said  Lord  Baymond.  "  Come 
on,  come  on." 

The  guilty  pair  now  ran  on  for  the  space  of 
about  a  minute,  only  now  and  then,  turning  to 
look  at  the  conflagration  which  lit  up  the  sky. 

They  then  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  a 
post  chaise  returning  to  London  from  some 
journey  passed  them. 


Lord  Baymond  hailed  it,  and  made  terms  with 
the  driyer  to  take  them  on,  so  that  in  another 
half  hour  he  and  Mrs.  Carton,  just  at  the  hour 
of  three  in  the  morning,  found  themselyes  in 
the  streets  of  London,  and  as  the  post  chaise 

§ut  up  at  an  inn,  they  remained  there,  calling 
iiemselyes  Master  and  Mistress  Locqueller. 

It  was  in  the  morning,  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
that  Lord  Baymond,  looking  pale  and  hideous, 
crept  downstairs  to  the  coffee  room  of  the  hotel 
to  order  breakfast,  when  he  heard  aconyersation 
at  the  bar  between  the  landlady  and  a  female 
friend  which  at  once  roused  M  his  attention, 
and  made  his  blood  tingle  in  his  yeins  again. 

**  Mistress  Hardy,*'  said  the  woman  who  had 
oome  to  see  the  landlady,  "I  want  to  let  Mr, 
Hardy,  who  is  a  constable,  as  I  well  know,  in  hia 
own  right,  oome  to  my  house,  if  yon  please." 

"  Dear  me^  Mistress  Green,*'  said  the  landlady, 
"what  is  the  matter?  Msster  Hardy  is  in  tbe 
cellar,  botUing  ale." 

**WeU,  ma*am,"  said  Mistress  Green,  "in 
course,  if  he  can't  come,  he  can't,  you  know  ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  last  eyening  there  came  to 
our  house  a  gentleman  all  oyer  mud,  sawdust, 
and  blood,  I  do  think.  Mistress  Hardy ;  and,  with  ^ 
a  sort  of  stagger,  he  says,  says  he, 

"  <  You  haye  an  attic  to  let  or  a  second  floor  7* 

"  *  Yes,'  says  T,  *  but  we  want  a  hinferenoe  with 
any  one  who  takes  it' 

"  *  But,'  says  he,  *  there  is  an  inference,*  says 
he ;  *take  it  out  o*  that  i*  and  he  lays  a  note 
for  ten  pounds  upon  the  table,  so  I  lets  him  the 
second  floor,  and  he  sayn,  *  Don't  disturb  me  till 
I  knock.*  And  I  says,  *  Won't  you  haye  a  doctor  ?' 
and  he  says  <  Yes,  to-morrow.  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep,' 
he  says,  three  times,  and  so  he  shuts  himself  up 
in  the  second  floor,  and  no  knocking  will  rouse 
him  up,  and  there  he  is,  and  it's  past  ten.  He's 
quite  a  tall  gentleman,  and  he  kept  a  saying,  as 
he  went  up  the  stairs,  *  The  yault  and  the  d^  I 
the  yault  and  the  dead  1' " 

When  Lord  Baymond  heard  this,  he  staggered 
back,  saying  to  himself,  in  gasping  accents, 

"  It  is  Harry  Martin  ;  oh,  Heayen  I  it  is  Harry 
Martin !" 

"Well,  MUttess  Green,"  said  the  landlady, 
"  111  send  Hardy  round  as  soon  as  I  can.  Perhaps 
it's  a  ease  of  murder  and  suicide." 

•*  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Green  ;  "  but 
I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  know  for  certain." 

OHAPTEB  XVIL 
TH8  MADMAir'd  WANDERINQS. 

Lord  BJlTMOKD  imagined  when  he  heard  the 
conyersation  between  Mistress  Green  and  the 
landlady  of  the  inn,  that  he  had  obtained  the 
information  he  was  most  anxious  to  learn. 

That  the  seeming  apparition  of  Harry  Martin, 
which  the  yerger  of  St.  Paul's  had  spoken  to  him 
of,  was  no  other  than  that  indiyidual  himself, 
who  had^failed  to  be  much  injared  by  the  pistol 
shot  which  had  seemed  to  take  such  awful  effect 
upon  him.  Lord  Raymond  had  made  up  his 
mind ;  but  it  was  in  some  or  other  of  the  hos- 
pitals that  he  had  expected  to  find  him. 

Still,  it  was  quite  in  conformity  with  the 
dharacter  of  the  man  that  he  should]  go  into  a 
priyate  lodging,  and  try  to  delude  himself  with 
the  belief  that  he  was  not  much  hurt. 
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Of  course  reTenge  againit  Lord  Bajmond 
would  be  the  motive  ipirit  now  of  moh  a  man 
as  Harrj  Martin  ;  bat  it  Btrack  Baymond  that 
now,  in  big  weak  and  debilitated  condition,  he 
woald  soon  be  an  eas j  prey. 

There  were  bat  a  few  moments  for  reflection, 
and  then  Lord  Baymond  dashed  oat  of  the  inn 
after  Mistress  Green. 

The  inn  was  not  far  from  Islington. 

The  whole  career  of  Harry  Martin  since  he 
left  the  vaalt  of  St.  Paal*8  will  now  be  xery  ap- 
parent. 

No  donbt  he  had  felt  exceedingly  ill  and 
weak,  so  that  his  best  plan  woald  haye  been  to 
haye  got  himself  admitted  to  the  nearest  hos- 
pital, bat  notwithstanding  that  hia  mind  was 
still  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  he  had  re- 
flection enoagh  to  shape  a  career  in  accordance 
with  his  own  mode  of  proceeding. 

That  Lord  Baymond  intended  to  take  the  life 
of  Harry  Martin  withoat  remorse  of  any  kind 
or  description,  there  can  be  no  doabt,  and  of  that 
fact  Harry  Martin  was  fally  aware,  so  that  one 
woald  hare  fancied  that  Martin's  plan  of  opera- 
tion woald  haye  been  to  blow  op  the  whole 
affair,  and  prodace  the  real  and  last  will  of  Earl 
Gerrard. 

This  woald  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
rational  plan  for  Harry  Martin  to  parsae,  bat 
there  were  serioas  considerations,  which  pat 
him  apon  a  different  and  certainly  more  violent 
and  desperate  track  of  proceeding. 

He  flattered  himself  that  he  woald  be  able  to 
keep  his  escape  from  the  vaalts  of  St.  Faars 
a  secret  from  Joseph,  and  so  plagae  him  by 
apparent  sapemataral  appearances,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  took  stepi  at  the  banker's  to  get 
poBsession  of  the  whole  money. 

Then  Hanj  Martin  intended  to  let  the  affair 
go  on  as  before.  On  taking  all  the  pains  he 
coald  to  And  the  orphans,  tMing  every  oare  to 
thwart  Lord  Baymond  in  all  attempts  apon  his 
life,  and,  finally,  if  he  foand  himself  near  death, 
to  send  for  a  justioe  of  the  peace  and  confess 
lOl. 

Bat  Harry  Martin,  althoagh  he  with  great 
rapidity  elaborated  bis  plan  of  operation  in  his 
brain,  had  not  strength  to  go  far,  so  he  stag- 
gered into  a  chemist's  shop  and  got  his  woands 
dressed,  and  the  oomfoiting  assorance  that  if 
he^kept  himself  cool  and  qaiet  he  had  nothing 
particalar  to  fear  conoeming  them. 

It  was  after  this  that  Harry  went  on  nntil  he 
reached  Islington,  and  seeing  lodgings  to  let  in 
a  qaiet-looking  house,  the  obscarity  of  which 
woald  be  much  in  his  favoar,  called  at  Mistress 
Green's  and  took  the  second  floor. 

His  impression  was  that  rest  woald  do  more 
for  him  Uian  any  amoant  of  medical  attention, 
for  he  knew  that  in  the  healing  of  the  woands 
he  had  received  from  Lord  lE^ymond,  natore 
had  it  all  to.  do,  and  woald  not  be  harried. 

So  fsr  he  was  quite  right,  provided  that  he 
could  have  secured  to  himself  rest ;  but  he  could 
not. 

It  is  true  that  Harry  Martin  had  dropped  off 
into  an  apparently  easy  slumber,  but  in  a  lAiort 
time  the  excitement  he  had  gone  throuffh,  and 
the  pain  that  began  in  his  svstem  on  the  first 
step  towards  the  healing  of  ids  wounds,  began 
to  have  this  effect  upon  his  brain,  and  before  he 


had  laid  long  in  the  second  floor  at  Mrs.  Green's 
he  became  quite  delirious. 

It  was  in  this  state  that  this  fancy  (and  not 
At  im  an  unluoky^one,  nnder  the  circumstances) 
had  taken  possession  of  his  mind  that  Lord 
Baymond  was  again  attacking  him,  and  that  he 
saw  no  means  of  defence  against  him. 

So  he  rose  in  a  state  of  partial  frenzy  from 
his  bed,  and  hanging  on  the  still  blood-stained 
and  dilapidated  dothing  that  had  suffered  so 
maoh  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Paul's,  he  had  fled  up 
into  an  emp^  attio»  the  door  of  which  was  open 
before  him. 

In  a  garret,  at  the  top  of  the  house,  a  young 
man  was  si^ng  partaking  of  his  sapper. 

This  young  man  was  none  other  than  Gregory 
Anvil,  the  Uacksmith's  apprentice,  who  in  the 
late  troubles  had  lost  his  employment. 

With  him  was  a  young  fellow  named  Tim 
Landrite. 

Onb  I  tolled  aome  clock  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
attic  and  at  the  moment,  with  a  sudden  violence, 
there  came  a  plash  oi  rain  against  the  window 
that  seemed  as  though  it  would  have  power  to 
force  it  open. 

The  wind,  too^  howled  dreadfully  amongst  the 
obimmey  pots. 

<'  A  rough  night,"  said  Gregory  Anvil.  "  Ah  1 
there  again  $  what  a  night  to  be  sure  I  It  is 
troly  dreadful.    I  did  not  notice— ah  I" 

"  Help,  help  1  Oh !  mercy,  it  is  in  the  oofiln," 
afaoated  a  dismal  roice,  that  appeared  to  come 
from  some  one  on  the  very  parapet  of  the  house 
outside  the  attic  window. 

Both  Orogorr  Anvil  and  Landrite  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  V*  said  Gregory. 

**  Yes,  yes ;  oh  I  yes,  a  voice." 

<<  Outside  the  window  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Landrite. 

With  a  dash  the  window  was  thrust  in,  and  a 
hideoos  flgnre,  whose  face  and  head  were  covered 
with  blood  and  bandages,  fell  heariiy  on  to  the 
attio  flooft 


CHAPTBB  XVIIL 

▲  BLIP  'TWIXT  THE  GUP  AKD  THE  LIP. 

The  sudden  opening  of  the  window,  and  the 
fall  on  the  floor  of  the  truly  hideous  object,  had 
sach  an  effect  upon  them  that  after  the  first 
shock  of  astonishment  and  fear,  neither  moved 
nor  spoke  for  some  seconds. 

That  first  shock  though  had  enabled  Gregory 
to  spring  upon  the  chair  upon  which  he  had 
been  seated. 

This  state  of  matters,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  for  the  melancholy  and  hideous- looking 
object  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  and  then  assuming 
a  sitting  posture,  cried  oat,  evidently  under  the 
power  of  some  sort  of  delirium,  either*  merely 
passing  or  permanent— 

<*  Help  1  oh,  help  I  I  say  I  will  tell  all ;  now; 
keep  him  off  with  a  pistol.  Do  not  let  him  spill 
blood  in  this  way  1  Oh  !  Heaven !  are  there 
murders  done  even  in  churches  7  Keep  him  off ; 
and  there  is  the  old  man,  too,  with  his  dead  eyes 
glaring  through  the  grating,  and  asking  for  his 
children.  Not  to  me,  oh  1  not  to  me,  let  him  ask 
the  question  ;  mercy,  oh  1  mercy,  upon  me.  The 
dead  are  all  around  me.  Their  marrowless 
bones  are  heaped  up  in  hideous   confusion. 
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Help  I  oh,  help !  Coffins  and  shrouds  inter- 
mingle aboTe,  and  I  sink,  1  sink.  Oh  1  Heaven 
haye  m«  roj  upon  me,  I  sink  into  a  bubbling 
ocean  of  hot  blood,  and  it  is  death,  death, 
death  1" 

The  fearfaMooking  man  then  fell  back,  strik- 
ing his  head  a  blow  on  the  floor  that  was  qnite 
dreadful  to  hear,  and  there  he  lay  apparently 
depriyed  of  life. 

During  the  rather  terrible  speech  he  bad 
made— a  speech  which  was  rendered  much  more 
terrible  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  its  dtliver- 
anoe,  shrieked  out  as  it  was  in  the  most  awful 
accents— both  Gregory  and  Landrite  had  looked 
aghast. 

Probably  they  thought  that  such  a  speech 
should  have  something  more  awful  in  it  than  it 
had,  and  it  would  not  have  been  out  of  keeping 
with  it  if  the  fearful-looking  man  had,  at  the 
cone  usion  of  what  he  said,  flown  at  their  throats 
and  done  his  very  best  to  throttle  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  it  was  rather 
a  relief  to  find  thnt  he  fell  back  in  the  way 
described,  and  did  not  attempt  any  extra- 
ordinary act  of  violence. 

•*  Surely  he  is  dead  ?'*  said  Landrite. 

**  No,  no,  I  think  not,  for  in  good  truth  ^e  did 
Kove  just  now.*' 

Landrite  went  for  water,  and  when  it  was 
brought  Landrite  and  Gregory  Anvil  looked  at 
him  with  something  like  terror. 

It  appeared  that  some  fearful  wound  had  been 
received  by  the  poor  bundle  of  clothes,  blood 
and  rags,  for  such  he  seemed  to  be. 

The  right  cheek  was  fearfully  lacerated,  and 
part  of  the  temple  laid  open. 

The  effasion  of  blood,  though,  had  been  so 
immense  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  where  the 
actual  injuries  the  poor  wretch  had  received 
began  and  where  they  ended. 

Gregory  Anvil  lit  a  couple  of  candles  and 
told  Landrite  to  hold  then  while  he  sprinkled 
water  upon  the  face  of  the  poor  object  and  did 
his  best  to  recover  him  from  the  swoon  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 

**This  is  a  fearful  sight,"  said  Landrite. 

**  It  is,  indeed  ;  but  go  call  the  landlady, 
The  jewels  he  has  on  him,  and  the  bank  notes, 
prove  thit  this  has  been  no  murder  for  the  sake 
of  robbery,  and  this  may  prove  to  turn  out 
some  person  of  exalted  sUtion.*' 

The  landlady  whs  accordingly  called  in,  and< 
with  the  aid  of  the  servant,  he  was  carried  to 
the  back  drawing-room  and  then  put  to  bed. 

When  there  the  reader  is  in  possession  of  all 
the  particulars  of  Harry  Martin*s  career,  as  well 
as  of  the  state  of  mind  which  had  induced  him 
to  adopt  such  a  style  of  action  as  he  had  done. 

We  return  to  Lord  Raymond. 

Tbat  he  had  Martin  alive  no  doubt,  and 
recently  here  at  Mrs.  Green's,  seemed  to  him 
such  a  fact  tbat  no 'hing  but  ocular  demonstra- 
tion to  the  contrary  could  possibly  have  ren- 
dered his  belief  otherwise. 

He  followed  Mistress  Green  with  hasty  steps, 
and,  coming  up  to  her,  he  said — 

"  A  fine  day,  ma*am." 

"Bless  me,  sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me,  sir  V 

*'  Oh,  I'm  staying  at  Mra  Hardy's,  and  heard 
you  talking  to  her  about  your  strange  lodger 
just  now.'* 


<•  Oh,  indeed,  sir." 

'*  Yes,  ma'am,  and  I  can  only  say  that  envy- 
ing Mr.  Green,  as  I  cannot  but  do,  in  th» 
possession  of  so  much  loveltnesa  as  there  is  now 
before  me,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  of  any 
service." 

Raymond  aocompanied  these  words  by  saoh  a 
courtly  bow  that  Mistress  Green  was  quite 
fascinated,  especially  as  his  rich  attire  gave  him 
an  idea  of  wealth. 

**  Do  you  speak  in  regard  to  our  lodger,  aic  V 
said  she,  simperingly. 

«Tes,  ma'am,*'  he  said,  <<  yes,  it  I  can  be  of 
service  I  wUl." 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  seated  in  the 
widow's  room-^for  Mistress  Green  was  a  widow, 

"  Pray  be  seated,  sir,**  she  said. 

*'My  dear  madam,  allow  me  first  to  go  to 
your  lodger  and  so  place  at  ease  that  amiable 
and  sensitive  mind  of  yours  regarding  him.'* 

"It  will  be  of  no  avail,  sir." 

"Excuse  me,  it  will,  madam.  In  the  first 
place,  it  will,  as  I  have  said,  set  your  mind  at 
rest  regarding  him*  The  second  floor,  I  think 
you  said  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  will  soon  return.  I  would  ask  you  to  ac- 
company me,  but  ladies  cannot  be  too  particular, 
you  know." 

"Ohl  no,  certainlv  not^" 

Mistress  Green  did  not  see  exactly  what  there 
was  to  be  particular  about. 

But  as  Lord  Raymond  did,  she  was  compelled 
to  acquiesce. 

Besides,  she  did  not  like  to  ask  any  questions, 
for  fear  of  committing  herself  dreadfully  in  the 
matter. 

Raymond  now  with  nervous  eagerness  walked 
alone  upstairs. 

He  considered  that  through  great  tact,  he  had 
gained  his  point,  and  his  mind  was  made  up 
what  to  do. 

In  the  pocket  of  his  jacket  he  had  a  pistol, 
with  a  small  spring  knife  attached  to  it. 

With  this  weapon  he  made  up  his  mind  this 
time  to  assure  himself  of  the  death  of  the  man, 
who,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  was  most  ob- 
noxious to  him. 

"This  is  a  rare  chance,**  he  murmured,  "a 
rare  chance.  He  dies  now  for  certain.  It  is 
most^robable  he  is  asleep,  after  his  great  fatigue, 
and,  in  his  exhausted  state,  he  may  even  bo 
dead.    If  he  be  not,  this  is  his  last  hour.*' 

With  this  sanjtuinary  resolve,  he  reached  the 
second  floor  of  the  house,  and  placed  his  car  to 
the  panel  of  it  to  listen. 

All  was  as  still  as  the  grave ! 

"  He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  life  or  death,"  mur- 
mured the  assassin. 

The  next  thing  to  do,  was  to  try  to  open  the 
door ;  but  it  resisted,  and  then  he  remembered 
that  the  landlady  had  said  it  was  fast. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Lord  Raymond  would 
aUow  such  an  obstacle  to  stand  in  the  way,  so 
he  placed  his  knee  against  the  door  and  gave  it 
a  tremendous  push,  when  it  opened  so  suddenly 
that  he  fairly  fell  into  the  room. 

The  fact  was  that  the  portal  had  only  remained 
close,  owing  to  a  certain  stiffness  of  the  lock, 
and  that  the  landlady  had  too  hastily  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  locked  on  the 
inside. 
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To  gain  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  with  a 
8iip][>ree8ed  howl  of  rage  and  desperation  to 
make  a  rnah  to  the  bed»  and  to  plunge  the  little 
bayonet,  which  was  at  the  end  of  the  pistol, 
rigtit  among  the  bed  clothes,  which  were  piled 
in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  was  to  Lord  Raymond 
the  work  of  a  moment. 

'•  Die,  wretch  t**  he  said.  <«  Die,  at  length,  by 
my  hand  I    Die  I" 

The  little  bayonet  got  entangled  in  the  clothes, 
and  when  he  raised  it  he  dragged  it  off,  and  he 
saw  that  no  one  was  there. 


Under  the  bed,  in  an  old-fashioned  wardrobe, 
behind  the  curtains,  and  everywhere  where  it 
was  possible  for  a  hnman  being  to  hide.  Lord 
Raymond  searched. 

But  the  room  was  dear  of  Harry  Martin,  and 
with  a  cry  of  despair  Lord  Raymond  fell  prone 
upon  the  ground. 

'<  Murder  r'  shrieked  Mistress  Green,  as  she 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  nearly  fell  orer  the 
body  of  the  prostrate  man. 


BOOK    VIL 
THE      YOUNG      EARL. 


CHAPTER  L 

TH£  BATTLE  OF  THE  DEYIL*S  BRIDGE— HABOLD 
AND  HIS  HEN  MEET  THE  ASSASSIN  OF 
BLACKHEATH  FACE  TO  FACE— THE  MAN 
WITH0C7T  A  NAME-*THE  DEADLY  STBUOOLE 
—  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  EABL, 

We  must  leaye  Lord  Raymond  now  for  a  time, 
while  we  retnm  to  Ireland  and  follow  the  for* 
tuues  of  Harold  Fordyoe  and  his  friends. 

We  left  Harold,  as  will  be  remembered,  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  saye 
Bily  M*Dermot  from  the  hands  of  her  infuriated 
brother. 

Infuriated  is  scarcely  the  right  word  to  use. 

He  was  mad. 

He  had  started  out  at  the  oommenoement  of 
the  rebellion,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be  the 
leader. 

He  had  grand  ideas  floating  before  his  mind, 
of  being  a  sainted  patriot.,  whose  memory  of 
bravery  and  daring  should  live  fox  centuries  to 
come. 

He  was  wrong. 

The  Boyalists,  like  sll  other  parties,  intended 
only  to  use  him,  and  though  m  this  particular 
instance  his  discomfiture  was  not  their  fault, 
they  would  not  have  stretched  a  hand  to  save 
him. 

But  Harold  respected  him. 

Of  course  he  could  not  love  his  tister. 

The  memory  of  Ettie  was  ever  first  in  his 
mind. 

Nothing  but  death  could  have  effaced  it  from 
his  recollection. 

He  ncTertheless  loved  her  as  bis  sister,  pitied 
her,  revered  her  as  a  pure  and  noble-hearted 
maiden,  and  was  eager  to  save  her  from  the  fall 
that  had  so  terribly  threatened  her. 

He  had  been  powerless  to  do  so. 

The  flames  which  had  sprung  up  from  the 

Xt  over  which  the  brother  and  the  stster  had 
.  Dged,  were  so  hideous,  ^  flerce,  so  terrible, 
that  though  be  had  had  the  courage  of  ten  men 
he  could  not  have  faced  it 

It  would  have  been  simple  madness  to  have 
attempted  to  stem  it. 

80,  sick  at  heart,  he  turned  away  to  join  the 
tide  of  battle  elsewhere,  a  battle  which  every- 
where was  tumin  J  against  the  Irish, 


They  had  plenty  of  courage,  these  Irish,  but 
no  system. 

They  fonght  and  tore,  and  dashed  at  their 
enemies  like  mad,  but  when  they  b'-oke,  they 
ran  for  very  rage. 

The  battle  was  soon  over. 

The  old  oaatle  waa  burnt  down. 

Not  one  stone  in  truth  remained  standing 
upon  the  other. 

The  stones,  in  faet,  lay  in  indiscriminate 
hideons  heaps,  showing  wYnin  the  walls  had  been, 
while  the  timbers  and  the  tapestrr,  and  the 
pictures  and  the  f  nmitnie,  which  had  made  the 
place  pleasant,  lay  around  in  blackened  heaps 
of  dust. 

The  English  army  did  not  stay  long  here. 

It  moved  towards  the  Devil's  Bridge. 

This  was  a  strange  place. 

It  joined  two  mountains. 

Under  its  natural  archway  of  gr^  and  weird- 
looking  rocks,  rolled  a  rapid  dark  stream,  which, 
as  usual  in  such  prednots,  had  a  reputation  as 
bad  as  the  devil's  christening  oould  make  it. 

There  were  stories  of  suicides  and  murders 
wholesale,  and  not  content  with  these  customary 
tales  of  human  frailty,  there  were  rumours  of 
devilment  and  witchcraft,  and  men  selling  their 
souls  upon  that  narrow  bridge,  wbioh  man's 
hands  had  never  made. 

But  this  affected  not  the  English. 

They  were  intent  on  conquest. 

Tbey  had  determined,  in  fact,  that  the  flag  of 
the  English  Republic  should  float  over  the 
whole  of  Ireland. 

And  with  this  resolution  in  their  hearts, 
nothing  could  stop  them. 

The  feeble  opposition  made  to   them   was 
stttnmed  at  once. 
^"^  Thrice  in  their  progress  towards  the  Devil's 
Bridge  tbey  were  opposed. 

But  of  what  use  wss  it  ? 

The  wretched  battalion  were  scattered  like 
aheep  before  the  wind. 

On  the  eve  of  a  lovely  day,  the  English  were 
encamped  nenr  the  Devil's  Bridge. 

Colonel  Firebraee  was  in  command. 

In  his  tent  were  assembled  Oaptain  Harold 
Fordyoe,  Olton,  and  others,  with  a  tall  and 
Yeamb\e  man,  whom  no  one  knew,  except  as 
the  Man  without  a  Name. 

He  was,  however,  the  life  of  the  party. 
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He  wasererywhereonlthe  battlefield,  cheer- 
ing his  men ;  here  roshing  to  the  resoae,  here 
leaiding  them  on  to  yictory. 

His  loud  Yoice  rang  clearly  out  In  the  air, 
and  whereyer  its  tones  were  heard,  there  the 
rebels  fell  awaj  in  diamaj  and  slaughter. 

Suddenly  he  singled  out  the  face  of  one  lie 
well  knew. 

For  an  instant  he  seemed  as  if  thunder- 
struck. 

In  another  moment  he  plucked  Harold  by  the 
arm. 

"  See,  see,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  thick  of 
the  fight. 

Harold  looked. 

There,  sure  enough,  was  one  he  also  knew. 

The  Man  of  Mystery  I 

The  Assassin  of  Blackheath  1 

The  well-known  Double,  for  whom  Frank 
Leslie,  the  armourer,  had  well  nigh  loet  his 
life. 

"  See,  see,"  he  cried  again,  "  the  Man  without 
a  Name  !" 

**Ido." 

*'  Then  let  us  rush  to  where  he  rides  so  fieroely. 
It  is  my  place  to  destroy  him—my  arm  alone 
shall  cleave  that  recreant  skull.  Come,  come, 
Harold,  aid  me  to  find  a  passage  towards  him.'* 

Ben  Firebrace  had  heard  the  worda  and  seen 
the  action  which  had  pointed  oat  to  Harold  his 
old  and  inreteraie  foe,  and  it  may  be  imagined 
that  he  at  onoe  joined  his  friends  in  their  fierce 
onslaught  upon  the  mass  of  rebels,  who  were 
making  one  last  desperate  stand  against  the 
English. 

Here  the  Man  Without  a  Name  soon  singled 
out  his  foe,  and  challenged  him  to  battle* 

It  became  now  more  of  a  duel  than  an  attack 
on  the  field  of  war. 

Nobody  interfered  between  them. 

The  Man  without  a  Name,  though  silver  had 
touched  his  locks,  was  still  powerful,  and  well 
skilled,  moreover,  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

So  the  match  was,  after  all,  an  even  one. 

If  it  had  not  been  no  one  would  ihave  cared 
to  interfere,  except  in  the  case  of  some  disaster. 

In  a  defiant  tone  the  Man  without  a  Name 
had  bade  all  stand  aside. 

All — friends  and  foes  alike. 

So  the  fight  began. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it. 

It  is  the  old  story  again — the'clashing  of 
deadly  weapons  grasped  by  eager  hands — the 
muttered  curses  of  bitter  hate— the  clenched 
teeth— the  fierce  glance  of  anger— the  thrust— 
the  parry — the  retreat  and  advance. 

At  length  came  the  disaster. 

An  unexpected  one. 

Like  all  brave  soldiers,  Harold  FordyceCi  0« 
lieved  in  right. 

"  Right  against  might "  could  not  fail. 

He  was  wrong. 

<< Might  against  right"  in  thU  world,  aa- 
happily  is  the  motto  of  truth. 

Suddenly,  ere  one  of  his  friends  could  advance 
to  save  him,  the  Man  without  a  Name  staggered 
in  his  saddle,  and  the  armourer*s  double,  taking 
advantage  of  what  had  been  achieved  by  some 
stray  and  treacherous  shot,  ran  his  sword 
through  his  chest. 

Dying,  though  he  was,  the  Man  without  a 
Name  was  saved  from  further  attack. 


In  a  moment  his  friends  dosed  round  him. 

Just  in  tim& 

Oust  as  Harold  lifted  him  from  hia  horse,  and 
plaoed  >im  before  him  on  his  own,  there  was 
a  charge  upon  the  rebels,  who  were  scattered  in 
all  directions,  the  Assassin  of  Blackheath  being 
carried  away  in  the  goieral  melee. 

Gently  as  was  perikiitted  them  by  the  nmgb 
nature  of  the  ground,  they  bore  the  woan<Kd 
warrior  away. 

Victory  was  his  as  it  ii:ere  in  deatb. 

*<  Take  me  away  a  little  apart  from  the  camp,*' 
he  said,  <'  and  yon,  Harold,  and  Ben  Firebzaoe, 
only  come  to  where  I  lie.    Do  they  fly  T" 

"They  do." 

<'  Thank  Hearen  I  then  I  shall  die  happily,  if 
I  have  only  time  left  me  to  speak  to  Harold,  and 
expliUn  all  to  him.** 

Gently  they  bore  him  away. 

Out  of  the  camp— slowly,  reverently  to  a  little 
secluded  spot  among  bare  winter  trees. 

There,  with  a  grasjv  mound  for  hia  head,  he 
was  laid  down,  and  Harold  knelt  by  his  side. 

It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  supreme  mo- 
ment was  not  far  distant. 

His  ghastly  face  told  this. 

Tet  his  eyes  proclaimed  that  the  |nreat  change 
which  was  about  to  oomo  to  him  had  not 
changed  hia  spirit. 

His  eyes  wore  a  look  of  sternness,  yet  mild 
resignation. 

•<  Harold,*'  he  said,  taking  his  hand,'*oome 
close  to  mo,  for  my  voice  whidi  was  onoe  ao 
loud  in  battle,  is  weak  and  faint  now." 

Harold  approached  nearer. 

Ben  Firebrace,  too,  leaned  over  him. 

*<Haiold,**  said  the  xAd  man,  ^I  mwt  now 
reveal  to  von  my  great  secret.  Yon  know  not 
my  name  7*' 

« I  do  not." 

<<  I  am  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater." 

Ben  Firebrace  started  in  amaaemenl. 

«  The  Lost  Earl  1"  he  cried. 

The  old  man  smiled. 

*<  Yes,  the  Lost  Earl,"  he  said ;  '<the  papers 
which  I  have  left  in  the  hands  of  the  armourer, 
prove  my  reasons  for  thus  concealing  myself 
from  the  world,  and  they  also  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  fact  that  Harold  Fordyce,  the 
armourer's  apprentice^  is  Harold,  Barf  of  Der- 
wentwater, when  I  am  dead,  for  he  is  my  true 
and  lawful  heir.'* 

Harold  was  in  too  great  grief  to  be  delighted 
by  the  words  which  gave  him  a  coronet. 

Yet  he  was  human. 

His  heart  could  not  forbear  a  thrill  at  the 
idea  that  he  was  destined  to  hold  so  high  a 
position  among  those  whom  he  had  f  ougbt  and 
striven. 

But  this  feeling  soon  passed. 

The  old  man  could  say  litUe  more,  and  when 
the  surgeon  arrived  from  the  camp  be  pxo- 
nounced  the  case  hopeless. 

Clasped  in  the  airms  of  his  son,  wbo  kissed 
his  cold  lips  again  and  again  fervently,  the  old 
earl  passed  away  to  a  better  world. 

Tears— aye,  tears,  of  which  no  brave  nan 
need  be  ashamed — ^welled  from  Harold's  eyes,  aa 
the  old  man  lapsed  into  the  realms  of  Btenial 
Best. 

He  knelt  there  long  and  earnestly  gazhig  at 
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the  dead  body,  until  Ben  Firebrace  tonched  him 
on  the  Bhonlder  and  bade  him  rise. 

''Rifle,  rise,*'  aaid  he ;  *'yoa  are  now  Barl  of 
Berwentwater,  and  yon  haye  a  right  now  to 
avenge  yonr  f  ather*8  death." 

Harold  Fordyce  sighed  deeply  ati  he  rose  to 
his  feet. 

«' Ah  r  he  siiid,  "  that  is  the  deep  grief,  that 
is  the  deep  griet  I  hare  fonnd  a  father  bat  to 
loee  him." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  lend  alarm  in  the 
camp,  and  the  sound  of  repeated  discharges  of 
musketry. 

«  Hark  I**  cried  Ben  Firebrace,  «  hark,  hark  I 
there  is  danger  yonder  once  more  I** 

"  I  care  not,"  said  the  yoang  earl,  **  I  cannot 
leave  my  father's  body,'* 

**  I  ask  it  not,*'  returned  Ben ;  '*  we  must  bear 
his  body  away  to  a  place  of  security,  and  have 
it  buried  in  some  church  vault  until  the 
campaign  is  over,  when  we  will  carry  it  with  us 
to  Bngland*  'Such  I  know  would  be  your 
wish." 

Harold  grasped  his  hand. 

**  You  have  anticipated  my  desires/'  he  said  ; 
'<  such  is,  indeed,  my  wish  ;  and  go,  while  I  wait 
here  and  watch  over  his  body,  will  you  ?  Ben, 
hurry  to  the  camp,  and  command  some  of  your 
soldiers  to  come  hither  to  my  aid.'* 

"  That  I  will,"  said  the  colonel. 

In  another  moment  he  was  ofE,  running  in  hot 
haste  towards  the  camp,  as  swiftly  and  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  Republican  soldiers. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  reached  the  camp. 

Here  he  found  everything  in  that  orderly  con- 
fusion which  comes  after  a  battle. 

The  men,  famished  by  the  constant  drain 
upon  their  enereies,  were  cooking  and  eating  all 
imaginable  kinds  of  food. 

The  firing  was  merely  a  false  alarm. 

A  picket  of  the  enemy  had  fallen  into  an  am* 
bush,  and,  after  a  brief  resistance,  had  been  over- 
powered and  taken  prisoners. 

A  solemn  procession,  therefore,  was  formed, 
and  with  more  than  a  hundred  men  following 
him,  the  old  earl  was  conveyed  to  his  last  rest- 
ing place. 

It  was  a  quaint  place. 

A  solemn,  rough-looking  place  held  together, 
it  positively  seemed,  by  the  ivy  which  clung 
round  its  old  walls. 

A  church  where  yon  truly  might  have  wor- 
shipped, for  the  silence  and  the  dark  solemnity 
would  have  prevented  all  idle  thoughts. 

We  will  not  dwell  over  this  part  of  our 
history. 

''Let  the  dead  bory  their  dead,"  is  a  good  old 
proverb. 

So  I  will  not  make  the  minds  of  my  readers 
heavy  and  sorrowful,  but  only  say  that  the  old 
earl  was  deposited  in  the  grave,  amid  the  tears 
of  his  son  and  the  sad  thoughts  of  hundreds. 

Then  the  old  earl  was  left  to  his  silence,  and 
the  voune  earl  resumed  his  place  as  Oaptain  of 
the  xronndea. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GAMP  OF  THE  BEBBLS— THE  WOUin)ED 
BOTALIST— THE  KIND  TBOOPBB— THE  BIB- 
COVBBT— JOY  NEVBB  KILLS— A  BBUNION  OF 
HEABTS. 

TiTBN  we  now  to  the  rebel  camp. 

They  had  fled  many  miles. 

Their  rout  had  been  entire. 

Along  the  road  they  traversed  heaps  were 
left. 

Dead  and  dying  were  alike  left. 

Headlong  flight  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

They  had  no  idea  for  some  time  whither  to' 
fly. 

All  they  thought  of  was  escape. 

At  length,  however,  very  fatigue  brought  them 
to  a  standstill. 

It  was  at  some  distance  from  the  bnmt  castle 
they  halted. 

A  rocky  eminence  here  promised  them  safety, 
and  along  its  sides,  therefore,'and  on  its  summit, 
they  disposed  their  tired  and  disordered 
forces. 

There  were  very  many  among  the  wounded 
who  had  held  high  positions  in  the  rebel 
service. 

Many  dead,  too. 

For  they  had  fought  bravely. 

The  Irish,  when  they  feel  they  have  something 
to  fight  for,  are  always  brave  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

They  had  again  and  again  striven  to  stem  the 
tide. 

In  vain. 

Ralph  Lawson,  eager  to  win  for  himself  the 
laurel  wreath  which  Fortune  so  temptingly 
offered  hioo,  had  been  present  everywhere  in  too 
fight. 

And  now,  instead  of  a  laurel  crown,  it  seemed 
truly  as  if  be  were  aboat  to  put  on  the  crown  of 
immortality. 

Desperately  wounded— 4ho%  in  f  Mt^  by  Bom  e 
treacherous  person  from  behind,  wnicn  must 
have  come  from  his  own  men,  and  doubtiess 
was  the  work  of  Peter  Quelf,  he  lay  helplessly 
on  the  green  turf  as  the  old  earl  lay  m  the 
Camp  of  Victory. 

He  lacked  no  kindness,  however. 

His  men  liked  him. 

They  carried  him  quietly  to  his  gfsssy  couch 
amid  all  the  turmoil,  and  there  left  him  to  the 
care  of  one  who  insisted  upon  being  his  nurse. 

This  was  the  one  whose  manners  and  whose 
limbs  betrayed  her  to  be  a  woman. 

Who  was  she  ? 

She  had  soft  brown  hair,  and  deep  blue  eyes, 
and  rosy  cheeks,  and  her  hands  were  smidl  and 
delicate,  and  her  limbs  large  and  rounded. 

And  as  she  gazed  down  upon  the  wounded 
warrior  she  was  tending,  her  benutiful  orbs 
filled  with  tears,  and  her  gentle  bosom  heaved 
with  sympathising  emotion. 

Ralph  Lawson,  placed  in  a  heavy  sleep  by  the 
surgeon,  awoke,  to  find  this  beautiful  irision 
bending  over  him. 

For  a  few  moments  he  gaaed. 

Wrapped  in  wonder  I 

Who  could  it  be  f 

Where  had  he  seen  those  bright  eyes,  those 
pearly  teeth  beneath  the  budding  chenries,  that 
light  and  graceful  form*? 
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Coolditbetnie? 

Or  was  it  a  hanntiog  dream  f 

He  oloeed  his  eyes  i^n. 

Then  he  re-opened  them,  and  gased  long  and 
earnestly  at  her. 

After  a  moment  he  raised  his  nnwonnded  arm, 
and  remored  the  trooper's  helmet,  so  that  the 
soft  hair  fell  in  rioh  clnsters  over  the  rounded 
shonldenB. 

There  was  no  mistaking  now  the  lored  and 
well-known  featores. 

They  were  those  of  Ln^  Rayner ! 

**Laoj,  Lnov,**  he  oried,  "  is  it  yoo,  or  are  joa 
a  spirit  oome  hither  to  taunt  me  with  my  faith* 
lessnera  7*' 

The  sweet  lips  were  pressed  to  his  in  real 
warmloTs. 

'*ltisI,yonr  own  faithfal  Lney,*'  she  mnr- 
mnred,  <*oome  to  sare  yon/' 

He  drew  her  down  into  a  sitting  posture 
beside  him. 

**  Gome,  Lapy,'*  he  said,  *'  tell  me  how  yon  es- 
caped npon  that  awf  al  daV,  when  yon  gave  your- 
self up  seemingly  to  death  to  save  your  riral  ?*' 

Lucy  smiled* 

**  I  knew  she  wonld  not  be  a  riyal  long." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  she  wonld  prove  false.  Has  she 
yet?** 

"Alas,  yes  r 

"  I  knew  it ;  but  since  yon  loTed  her,  I  gave 
her  to  you." 

"Devoted  girl" 

"Yet  proTidenoe  saved  me." 

"And  how  r 

"  In  a  most  mirseulons  manner.  When  that 
sheet  of  flame  seemed  to  you,  no  doubt,  to 
envelope  me  in  a  fiexy  winding-sheet,  the  wind 
really  drove  it  from  me,  and  enabled  me  to  le^ 
upon  the  wall  of  the  tanner's  yard." 

"  Some  twelve  feet  r 

"J^f  more ;  l^ut  fear  gave  me  strength  and 
courage,  and  though  bruised  and  bleeding,  I  fell 
exactly  where  I  wished,  and  sorambling  over, 
made  my  vray  to  the  opposite  houses." 

"  Cruel  pirlr 

"Why  cruel  r 

"To  leave  me  in  the  belief  that  you  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  horrible  death,  when  all  the  time 
you  oould  have  oome  to  me." 

Lucy  smiled  kindly. 

"  It  was  all  in  the  fulness  of  my  love,  dear 
Ralph,  I  did  it,"  she  said,  "  all  for  the  sake  of 
my  love.  I  wished  yon  to  see  the  hollownees  of 
Mercy  Mamer's  heart,  or,  if  she  were  really 
worthy  of  yon,  to  give  you  up  to  her." 

"Noble girl  1"  •      '       *' 

"Suy,  I  know  alL  I  know  what  yon  have 
passed  through ;  I  know  how  you  proved  her 
nOse.  I  know  the  whole  history  of  that  episode 
with  Prince  Charles  when  he  lay  concealed  in 
disguise  in  St.  James's  Palace ;  and  when  I 
heard  von  were  ordered.to  Ireland  on  this  madcap 
expedition,  I  at  first  resolved  to  endeavour  to 
dissuade  you  from  it.  I  gave  this  idea  up,  how* 
ever,  when  I  remembered  the  fatal  words  of  the 
man  who  led  you  into  this  mad  scheme,  and  the 
promises  of  gloiy  which  had  been  held  out  to 
you." 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  rights"  said  Balph 
Lawson,  in  a  low  voice. 
"In  What  way  r 


"  Had  you  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  yon 
would  not  have  succeeded." 

"  I  knew  it  well ;  but  now,"  ooniinued  hucj, 
"now  tbtit  defeat  and  disaster  surround  you; 
now  that  you  are  cognisant  of  the  utter  absurdity 
of  Charles  imagining  that  he  can  aid  his  cause 
by  stirring  up  rebellion  in  Ireland,  let  me 
persuade  you  to  abandon  the  cause,  and  return 
with  me  to  £ngland." 

She  knelt  down  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  as 
she  spoke,  and  as  her  warm  arms  encircled  him, 
and  he  thrilled  to  the  mai^ic  of  her  touch,  the 
words  she  had  spoken,  "Betum  with  me  to 
England,"  seemed  invested  with  a  sweet  sig- 
nificance. 
The  rtotum  meant  a  home  and  love  with  her. 
But  the  dream  soon  vanished. 
He  was  a  man  of  too  much  honour  to  desert  a 
failing  cause. 

He  returned  her  kisf,  but  sadly  shook  bis 
head. 
"  No,  no,"  he  said, "  it  cannot  be."  ^ 
"  Ton  do  not  love  me." 
She  eyed  him  reproadif ally. 
"  Now,"  she  said,  "  it  is  yon  who  are  cruel ; 
you  know  I  love  you." 

"  Then,  why  oouniiel  me  ta  act  the  base  part 
of  a  coward  r 
"  I  do  not." 

"  Tes,  yes ;  you  wish  me  to  desert  my  party, 
because  by  bad  management  they  have  en- 
countered ruin  and  defeat." 
She  smiled  again  as  he  spoke. 
"  You  speak  of  desertion,  dear  Balph,"  she 
said,  "why,  of  what  use  are  you  now  to  yonr 
party — what  possible  aid  can  yoti  afford  them  in 
your  weak  state  ?" 

"  True,  true,"  said  Balph  ;  "but  let  us  truit, 
desr  one,  I  shall  not  be  long  thus.  Providence 
willing,  I  shall  soon  recover,  and  then  you  shall 
see  how  we  will  take  vengeance  on  our 
enemies." 

"  Our  enemies,  you  say,"  cried  Lucy,  "  our 
enemies  1  Say  you  not  so ;  say  youn,  if  yon 
please^  but  do  not  call  them  mine.  /  look  for- 
ward to  a  reign  of  frivolity,  bloodshed  and  im* 
morality  under  Charles  II.,  and  I  can  hope  for 
nothing,  therefore,  but  his  utter  and  total 
defeat.  Oh  I  could  I  take  the  scalea  from  off 
your  eyes  I  Oh  !  could  I  persuade  you  to  cast 
aside  these  false  friends !  But  it  is  useless  I 
know,  and  worse,  too,  now,  than  useless,  to 
talk  to  you  of  it,  because  I  bring  on  you 
some  desperate  illness.  When  you  are  well, 
though,  I  shall  renew  the  subject.  Meanwhile, 
yon  must  obey  the  doctor's  order  and  sleep.*' 

And  so  saying,  ahe  gently  kissed  his  eyelids, 
and  tried  to  compose  his  pained  head  in  peaceful 
slumber. 

CHAPTER  ra. 

THB  OBDBAL  OF  FLAMB— THE  VIOTIK  TO  MIS- 
TAKEN HONOUB  — THE  B80APB  OF  SILT 
H  DBSHOT— THB  NEW  COMBB^THE  PBINCE 
IN  DISGUISE— PASSION  YEBSUS  MILITABT 
STBATAGBM— A  GOOD  ANSWBB— THB  PEINGB 
IN  A  DIFFICULTY, 

When  Felix  M'Dermot  leaped,  with  bis  sister 
through  the  wall  of  fiames,  it  was  with  the  full 
resolve  to  destroy  both  him  and  her. 


NOTIOB.--THIS  TALB  WILL  CONOLUDE  IN  AB0X7T  Na  60.    DUB  NOTICB 
WILL  BE  GIYBH  AS  TO  SENDING  IK  THE  PRIZE  TI0KBT8. 
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From  gome  false  notion  of  hoooar  be  had 
determined  that  neither  ehe  nor  lie  should  ont- 
live  the  roia  of  th«t  day. 

Bat  he  was  wrong. 

There  was  a  wall—a  teixible  ofdeal  of  flame 
tmly. 

Bat  no  de»perate  fall  bejo&d  as  he  had 
imagined. 

They  ememd  into  the  fresh,  open  air,  where 
no  harm  oonld  befld  them. 

*'  Save  me— saTe  me  from  this  madman  I*'  oried 
KDt. 

There  was  one  to  hear  her. 

One  who  had  long  loved  her,  in  spite  of  nn* 
nnmbered  repnlses,  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment, 
and  she  was  seised  ere  Felix  ooald  make  aoy 
effort  to  prevent  it 

For  an  instant  he  seemed  paralysed. 

Then  casting  a  look  of  reproaoh  at  his  sister, 
he  mshed  away  towards  the  top  of  the  high 
rock. 

There  he  stood  a  moment  with  his  hands 
raised  towards  Heaven,  as  if  making  some  wild 
appeal,  and  then,  ere  any  one  ooald  prevent  him, 
he  cast  himself  headlong  ^down  into  the  dark 
abyss  below. 

EUy  saw  not  this. 

Her  lover  saw  plainly  that  some  terrible  event 
wasabont  to  happen,  and  carried  her  beyond 
view  of  the  rook. 

We  have  already  described  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels. 

So  we  need  say  no  more  here. 

We  pass  on  to  a  week  after  the  battle  of  the 
Devil's  Bridge,  and  take  oar  readers  to  the  snmmit 
of  a  wild«looking  monntain,  where  the  rebel 
leaders  were  trying  to  reorganise  thdr  defeated 
and  disordered  troops. 

On  the  top  of  the  nigged  monntain  was  a  litUe 
tent. 

Within  this  lay  the  wonnded  leader,  Balph 
LawsoD. 

He  had  two  good  nnrses. 

Both  Eily  M'Dermot  and  Lacy  Bayner  attended 
on  him. 

He  was  rapidly  regaining  strength,  in  spite  of 
the  evil  wishes  of  his  snbordinate  and  enemy. 
Peter  Qaelf.  '^ 

His  wonnd  had,  in  fact,  so  far  progressed  that 
he  was  now  able  to  sit  up  and  enjoy  the  fresh 
and  ezqnisite  mountain  breeses  which  fanned 
his  brow,  and  gave  him  renewed  vigonr. 

The  rebels  were  expecting  reinforcements  from 
England. 

Pnnoe  Charles  himself  in  fact,  had  promised 
to  make  his  appearance  in  Ireland  with  a 
number  of  English,  Dntch,  and  French  troops  ; 
and  it  had  been  leeolved  by  the  rebels  to  await 
for  a  time,  and  not  to  attempt  anything  withoat 
the  assistance  of  their  natnral  leader. 

Aroond  this  mountain,  therefore,  the  rebel 
forces  were  disposed. 

They  were  now  regaining  their  flagging 
spirits. 

Dispirited  by  their  defeats  they  had  at  first 
been  in  such  a  disorganised  and  demoralised 
condition  that  their  leader  had  almost  despaired 
of  being  ever  able  to  bring  them  on  the  field 
again. 

Bat  the  news  of  reinforcements  revived  thess, 
and  when  Balph  Lawson,  their  leader,  bad  pro- 
gressed somewhat  towards  recovery,  they  had 


trooped  in  from  thefar  hiding  places,  and  were  at 
the  time  we  met  them  assembled  in  large 
nambeiB  all  over  the  sides  of  the  moontains. 

Every  hour  now  promised  to  bring  over  the 
prince  and  his  followers. 

It  was  an  exciting  time,  tfaerefdre, 

A  time  which,  among  the  men,  ooonpied  all 
their  thonghts. 

¥^th  the  women  it  was  far  different 

In  Lney  Rayner*s  breast  the  sole  anxiety  was 
to  get  her  wounded  lover  better. 

And  at  this,  assisted,  as  I  hava  said  by  Eily 
M*Dermot,  she  worked  with  nnoeasing  devo- 
tion. 

But  then  what  of  EUy  ^ 

Did  not  her  heart  beat  f 

Did  she  not  thrill  to  the  touch  of  the  one  who 
orept  each  niffht  up  to  the  door  of  the  little 
shanty,  and  aued  after  her  health,  and  glided 
his  arm  round  her  little  waist  % 

«  No." 

Her  heart  was  bound  np  in  one  and  one  only. 

Her  form  thrilled  only  to  the  touch  of  that 
one. 

And  that  one,  as  we  know,  was  the  Young 
Apprentice. 

How  her  whole  soul  leaped  with  jealousy  as 
she  saw  the  tender  attennon  of  Lu^  Bayner 
towards  the  sick  man. 

She  almost,  in  fact  could  have  wished  that 
Harold  Fordyce  could  be  ill  in  order  that  she 
might  have  to  attend  him. 

She  knew  well  that  she  was  beloved  by  a  rebel, 
and  being  in  the  very  heart  of  the  rebel  campv  she 
would  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  spMking 
to  or  meeting  the  Young  Aj^rentioe,  or,  as  we 
must  now  call  him,  the  young  eari. 

Yet  her  heart  yearned  none  the  less  after  him. 

And,  when  her  Irish  lover  pressed  his  lips  to 
hers,  and  encircled  her  form  with  his  arms,  she 
tried  to  dose  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
embraced  by  one  she  loved  not,  and  fsncied  it 
was  Harold  Fordyce. 

She  could  scarcely  endure  to  see  the  fond  em- 
braces which  Balph  Lawson  bestowed  npon  his 
fair  nurse. 

It  brought  so  forcibly  before  her  mind  the 
scenes  which,  In  her  maiden  longings,  she  had 
often  pictured  to  herself,  that  she  often  tamed 
away  with  tears,  and  hurried  from  the  old  shanty 
in  despair. 

She  imagined  this  to  be  a  wild  and  strange 
episode  in  her  life. 

She  had  not  yet  got  through  half  her  troubles. 

A  wilder  and  more  romantic  episode  yet  was 
still  to  come. 

It  was  one  evening  just  as  Balph  Lawson  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  Lucy  Bayner  had  gone  into 
the  cave  apartment  to  try  and  catch  a  few  hours 
repoee,  that  a  MfjoU  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

EUy  sprang  up. 

She  had  been  sitting  looking  intently  at  the 
peat  fire,  and  imagining  to  herself  scenes  that 
never  could,  or  at  any  rate,  would  be  in  her  life ; 
and  this  sound  afterwards  seemed  a  realisation 
of  her  vision. 

But  if  she  had  thought  that  her  ideal  lover 
was  about  to  make  liis  i^peaxance,  she  was 
wrong. 

It  was  a  stranger. 

Not  even  the  famUiar  face  of  Fred  SulUvan, 
her  pertinacious  lover,  greeted  her  eyes. 
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She  started  back. 

In  Baoh  wild  times  it  waa  well  to  be 
oautioofl. 

A  stranger,  coming  in  this  manner,  might  be 
a  spy,  or  an  enemy  resolved  to  pat  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  the  rebel  leader. 

"  What  want  joa  ?"  she  asked« 

*<  To  see  Captain  Lawson.*' 

**  He  is  wonnded  and  asleep." 

'*!  know  it;  the  aoldiers  told  me,"  replied 
the  other,  sternly.  <*  Bat  come,  let  me  enter.  If 
yoa  want  to  know  my  name  and  title.  I  am 
Charles.  King  of  England  I'* 

Coalditbetrae7 

Like  most  ignorant  and  ontatored  minds,  bar's 
was  at  once  affected  hj  the  idea  of  royalty,  and 
she  stepped  back  with  a  low  cortsy  to  permit 
the  new-comer  to  pass. 

Then  she  closed  the  door,  and  taming,  stood 
in  the  fall  light  of  the  lamp. 

Charles's  eyes  at  once  fell  apon  her,  and  took 
in  at  one  glance  the  beanties  of  her  form,  her 
flossy  hair,  her  bright  blae  eyes,  her  pretty 
moath,  her  white,  soft  shoolders  and  maiden 
bosom—her  figare,  in  fact,  altogether. 

She  looked  lorely,  as  we  hare  before  seen,  in 
the  peculiar  dzess  of  her  coantiy,  and  Charles 
thought  so. 

She  caaeht  his  glance  and  blashed. 

«*  ShaU  I  wake  the  captain  7"  she  asked. 

The  prince  sat  down  by  the  toUe. 

'*  Not  yet,"  he  said.  <<  He  is  iU ;  let  him  con- 
tinae  his  slamber.    Hare  yoa  aaght  here  in  the 


way  of  refreshment  V* 

"  I  hare,  your  majesty,' 
turning  his  gaze.    *'  I  have 


,--./'  said  Eily,  not  re« 
turning  his  gaze.  "  f  have  here  onlv  such  rude 
refreshment  as  can  be  expected  in  the  oamp  of 
a  defeated  army." 

<*  Well,  then,  let  as  hare  them,"  said  Charles, 
*'for  I  am  both  weary  and  hungry,  and  shall  be 
scarce  able,  without  some  kind  <d  meaL  to  talk 
about  poUUos." 

Politics  were  fax  enough  from  his  thonghta 
now. 

As  nsnally  happened  with  him,  he  had  for- 
gotten for  the  nonce  the  errand  he  had  come 
upon  in  the  bright  eyes  of  the  young  girl  before 

He  had  rarely  been  repulsed. 

He  had  found  women  readv  to  throw  them* 
selres  into  his  arms ;  and  he  had  no  donbt  he 
would  find  this  one  the  same. 

His  ^es  followed  her  every  movement,  as 
she  prepared  the  humble  meaL 

Then  as  soon  as  she  had  completed  her  task 
he  caught  her  hand,  and  drew  her  down  beside 
him. 

She  struggled  away. 

'*What  is  it  you  want,  prince  r  she  said,  as 
the  crimson  blushes  chased  themselves  orer  her 
neck  and  bosom. 

*<  A  kiss  from  those  cherry  lips,"  he  said, "  not 
stolen  by  me,  but  given  by  yon." 

"Then  you  would  have  to  wait  for  jaaxs," 
exclaimed  Bily,  making  all  the  more  vigorous 
efforts  to  release  herseS.  <<I  would  nerer  kiss 
one  whom  I  did  not  love." 

« Have  you,  then,  one  yon  love  7"  asked  the 
prince. 

•Mhave." 

*Then  I  take  his  place  for  the  moment," 
cried  he. 


And  so  saying,  he  drew  her  upon  his  kneoi 
and  imprinted  a  long  and  fervent  kiss  upon  her      ' 
unwilling  lipf. 

Then  he  released  her,  and  stood  admiring  her 
as  she  stood  up  blushing  and  panting  after  her 
exertion  to  free  henelf . 

"  I  shall  teU  the  captain,"  she  said,  angri^. 

**  As  you  please,"  rq»lied  the  prince,  langhing, 
"  as  yon  please.    Is  h%  then,  the  favoured  one  f ' 

"He  is  not." 

'*  Well,  well,  do  not  pout  and  look  so  angrily 
any  more,"  cried  the  prince.  **  Tours  is  the 
first  woman's  face  I  have  seen  since  I  landed  in 
Ireland,  and  by  my  faith  it  is  such  a  pretty  one 
that  it  is  not  only  a  pleasure  to  kiss  it^  but  it 
seems  like  a  good  omen  to  me.  Awake  the  cap- 
tain now,  and  be  assured  I  shall  not  offend 
again." 

Bily,  without  speakinc^  or  even  casting  a  look 
at  him,  turned  towards  the  bed  whereon  Balph 
Lawson  lay,  and  shook  him  gently. 

The  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  gaied 
round  him  in  surprise. 

He  had  been  dreaming,  too,  of  old  scenes— 
happier  scenes,  when  he  was.  but  a  jeweller's 
apprentice ;  and  when  he  oppnisd  his  eyes  upon 
the  little  roughly-built  shanty,  he,  for  a  few 
moments,  oould  scarcely  collect  his  senses. 

'*  Where  am  I  ?"  he  asked. 

"With  frienda— in  the  mountain  shanty," 
said  BUy.    •<  The  Prince  Charles  is  here." 

<' Prince  Charles!"  exclaimed  Ralph,  and, 
sitting  up,  he  cast  one  glance  at  the  royal  rebel, 
and  then  rose,  and  bowed  deeply. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  prince 
and  his  companion  in  their  conversation. 

It  was  purely  in  reference  to  politics,  and  the 
movements  of  the  troops,  and  its  result  will 
prove  what  it  was. 

CHAPTBB  IV. 

THB  DABK  MOUNTAIN  PATH^THJES  XEBTDTO 
OF  THB  PBINCB  AND  THE  IBlSH  HAIPBN-— 
THB  ABDUOnON^THB  80MNAHBULIBT— THB 
8CBNB  AT  THE  WINDOW— THB  XSOAFB. 

On  the  following  evening  Bily  M*Dermot  re- 
ceived a  message  from  her  uncle,  who  resided 
on  a  wild  and  rocky  hill,  called  Shomesik 

"It  was  ana^tir,"  he  said,  "which  neces- 
sitated her  at  once  coming  to  his  house." 

It  was  certainly  her  unde's  handwriting. 

She  never,  therefore,  hesitated. 

Though  the  way  was  dark  and  parilona  to 
strangers,  she  feared  nothing. 

She  knew  her  wav  welL 

So  leaving  the  prince  and  Balph  Lawson  to- 
gether,  and  under  the  care  of  Lu<^  Bayner.  she 
took  her  way  across  the  mountain  by  henelf. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night. 

The  mountains  were  overwhelmed  in  dark- 
ness, and  yet  ahadows  seemed  as  if  following 
her  about. 

Whether  there  were  really  anyone  dogging 
her  footsteps  she  oould  not  disoover. 

The  sea  was  roaring  near  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  a  mighty  wind. 

But  she  thought  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  i 

She  had  no  f  eic^  ] 

Only  astray  idea  now  and  then  crossed  her      j 
mind,  which  soon  vanished  in  the  blissful  an-      j 
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iidpatioii  that  in  going  to  her  ancle's  hooM  she 
woald  be  near  the  one  she  lored,  namely,  the 
young  earl. 

BuddeDly  a  shriU  cry  startled  her. 

It  was  like  the  cry  of  a  wild  bird. 

But  she  knew  it  was  not. 

It  was  too  strong  and  too  loud. 
J'lt  mnst  be  the  cry  of  some  sentinel,"  she 
tluraght. 

She  harried  on  therefore  still  more. 

Bnt  she  was  soon  made  aoqaainted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  cry. 

Suddenly,  while  she  was  still  meditating  npon 
It,  a  crowd  of  men  rashed  oat  from  behind  a 
rocky  projection  and  sprang  apon  her, 

Besistance  was  useless. 

Screams  ooold  aTaU  her  nothing. 

Tet  she  did  scream. 

Load  and  shrill  were  the  cries  she  sent  oat 
npon  the  night  air. 

Bnt  it  was  in  vain. 

She  had  a  gag  placed  in  her  month,  and  both 
her  bands  and  feet  bonnd,  she  was  carried  away 
whither  she  coold  form  no  conception. 

When  they  had  trarelled  some  distance  they 
emerged  from  the  moantainoos  part  of  the 
country,  and  down  into  the  lowlands,  and  pre- 
sently  stopoed  at  the  door  of  a  high  castellated 
mansion,  whose  outlines  could  omy  be  seen  in 
the  black  darkness  of  the  night. 

At  the  door  of  this  house  they  halted  and  blew 
a  horn. 

b&  reply  to  this  there  was  a  loud,  shrill  note, 
and  the  gates  were  flung  open. 

Thcoi  the  whole  party  entered,  and  Eily  found 
heneU  in  a  spacious  apartment,  gorgeously  fur- 
nishcd,  and  brilliant  with  lights. 

Here  the  gags  and  bonds  were  remOYcd  from 
her. 

"Where  am  I?"  she  asked  of  the'solemn- 
lookmg  trooper,  who  was  left  with  her/ 

**  In  Earronbridge  Oaatle." 

**  My  Lord  of  Earronbridge,  is  he  at  home  T" 

*•  fie  is  dead." 

"  Dead  I" 

*'  Yes ;  he  died  in  the  last  eDgagemenk  fiehtintr 
braTely  for  his  king." 
j^^^.  •«ne  I  then  in  the  power  of  the 

Bily  teemWed  and  turaed  pale,  while  her 
heart  beat  within  her  bosom  as  if  it  would 
burst. 

Then  she  sank  down  into  a  chair. 

"lamlosti  I  am  loet  r  she  said. 

The  man  made  no  remark ;  but  turned  away, 
and  walked  towards  the  window. 

Probably  in  his  own  heart  he  did  not  approre 
of  tne  matter. 

thf"^^  ^^  ^^^  *  ^^  advancing  along 
OhlEIfier  "^  ^"°«  "P^"'  •"*  ^°«^ 

He  was  cridently  flushed  with  wine. 
II  T  ^^^®  **"«  room/' he  cried  to  the  trooper. 
liSTii. H*^'  *??  ^^^  ^^^'^  *o  ««ad  us  ^a 
KL"  ^  '^^  "'  ^^^^  ^°'' 

The  man  bowed  lowly  and  df  parted. 

•  She  is  of  our  race,'*  he  said,  "and  he  shaU 


not  harm  her.    If  he  attempts  anything  against 
her,  I  will  be  near  to  prevent  it** 

Meanwhile  the  prince  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  pale  and  trembling  girl. 

**  Dearest  Eily,"  he  said,  *  you  are  at  length 
with  me  in  a  place  where  none  can  interrupt 
us." 

"You  are  a*  coward,  prince,*'  she  said, 
tiemuloasly. 

"A  ooward,  fair  one,"  he  cried,  laughing, 
without  any  show  of  ofibnce,  but  passing  hm 
arm  round  her  waist,  so  as  to  prevent  her  rising. 
••Why  am  I  a  coward r 

"The  fact  that  I  am  here  proves  it" 

"  How  BO  r*  he  cried,  snatching  a  kiss. 

"You  mean  no  honourable  things  towards 
me,''  she  said.    "  Why  am  I  here  f  ** 

"  Because  I  love  you  I"  cried  he,  pressing  her 
to  him.  "  Because  I  wished  to  have  some  place 
where  I  could  uninterruptedly  pour  my  tale  of 
love  into  your  ears.  I  love  you,  Eily,  and  yo« 
shall  be  mine !" 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  her  face  up  towards  his^ 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

At  this  moment,  just  as  she  raised  a  loud  cry 
of  hejp,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  who  is  there  T"  cried  the  prince,  in  a  voice 
of  anger,  as  he  released  his  captive. 

The  door  opened. 

The  trooper  who  had  before  been  in  the  room 
re-appearea. 

"  What  want  you  T"  asked  the  king. 
£  "The  banquet  is  here,"  said  the  trooper. 

In  another  moment  two  servants  entered 
bearing  trays,  on  which  were  many  dishes  of 
costly  plate,  and  goblets,  and  wine  bottles. 

"  Now,  then,'*  ciied  Prince  Charles,  knockiBg 
off  the  head  of  a  bottle,  and  pouring  the  con-* 
tents  into  a  large  goblet,  "now,  then,  to  tlie 
health  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  1" 

With  these  words  he  raised  the  glass  to  his 
lips  and  drained  it  to  the  dregs. 

As  he  did  so  the  trooper  gave  Eily  a  peculiar 
look. 

It  was  evidently  one  of  friendship. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  one  which  brought  a 
warmth  of  comfort  to  her  heart 

She  answered  him  with  a  smile,  which  quickly 
changed  to  a  stem  frown  as  the  prince  sat  down 
once  more  by  her  side. 

The  servants  quickly  placed  the  banquet  on 
the  table. 

The  goblets  were  fllled  high. 

The  scent  of  pleasant  things  pervaded  the 
room. 

"  Kow,"  said  he,  as  he  assisted  Eily  to  some 
little  delicacy,  **now  eat  at  least  with  me. 
After  your  alarm  you  mnst  indeed  need  refiresh- 
meat" 

This  said  almost  jeeringly  did  not  improve 
the  temper  of  the  young  girl. 

"  1  will  eat  and  drink  nothing  in  this  house," 
Bhe  cried ;  "if  I  am  to  be  dishonored  by  being 
kept  captive  in  this  place,  I  will  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  done 
nothing  to  assist  in  it." 

"  Very  good,*'  said  the  prince,  ["  I  will  let  you 
have  your  own  way  to-night ;  but  since  I  am 
hungry  and  weary  too,  I  shall  not  join  yon  in 
your  fast" 

So  saying,  he  commenced  an  attabk  upon  the 
choice  viands  before  him. 
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Thi«  WM  a  good  thing  for  Eily. 

He  was  not  a  man  in  general  to  show  the 
alighteat  want  of  gallantry  to  a  ladj. 

Bnt  in  the  present  instance  his  senses  were 
completely  overpowered  by  the  drink  he  had 
taken. 

He  had  not  time  to  drink  or  eat  much  now 
before  a  load  knock  at  the  door  startled  him. 

He  had  daring  the  repast  repeatedly  said 
quieting  and  tender  things  to  the  trembling 
girl,  bnt  when  this  load  knooking  was  heard  he 
started,  and  gave  vent  to  a  load  corse. 

<'Oomein,"heoried, 

The  trooper  again  entered, 

**  Yoar  royal  highnessy**  he  said,  "  my  lords 
OoUiile  and  Lanoaster  are  here  on  aigent  bnsi- 
ness." 

The  prince  swore  between  his  teeth,  bat  after 
a  moment  he  reooTered  himseli. 

**  Bobert,"  he  said,  to  the  trooper,  "see  that 
this  lady  is  well  cared  fdr  i  take  her  to  the  Blue 
Chamber,  and  be  partionlar  that  she  has  eyery 
comfort  Now,  Eily,  adiea  I  but  remember,  we 
shall  meet  again  in  a  few  hoars**' 

She  shadderingly  tamed  from  him,  and  qaietly 
followed  the  trooper. 

So  qaietly  indeed  did  she  qait  the  room  that 
the  prince  was  nnable  to  say  more. 

*'6ee  that  my  lords  are  broaght  hither 
diieetiy,"  said  the  prinoe  to  the  man. 

The  man  bowed,  and  closed  the  door. 

Then  Sily  dang  to  him. 

•<  Oh  I  sare  me,"  she  said,  ''sare  me  I " 

« I  will,  if  I  can,'*  he  answered. 

'<NowI  now  I  let  me  Ayr 

She  spoke  wildly  and  distractedly. 

The  man  was  mach  moved. 

'<  I  cannot  save  you  now,"  he  said,  ''becaose 
more  than  twenty  gnards  bar  th^  entry.  When 
the  prince  is  in  consnltation,  and  some  of  the 
men  hare  gone,  I  wHl  endeavoar  to  come  to  yoa. 
Until  then,  say  not  a  word  which  coald  lead  to 
the  idea  that  yoa  desire  to  escape  at  aU." 

In  a  few  moments  after  this  she  was  ia  the 
Bine  Chamber  alone. 

Alone  I 

Alone,  with  enemies  all  axonnd  her. 

Her  brother  was  dead. 

Among  his  friends  she  had  no  protector. 

Oh !  how  she  now  longed  to  see  the  face  of 
the  yoang  earl. 

And  he,  too,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
qaestion. 

He  was  an  enemy  to  the  Boyalists ;  and  he, 
tiierefore,  woald  be  all  the  more  inclined  to 
defend  her,  more  especially  against  the  prinoe 
himself. 

How  earnestly  she  prayed  that  she  might  see 
him. 

How  her  poor  eyes  strained  heayenwazd. 

How  her  poor  heart  throbbed  in  her  bosom. 

Oh  I  how  she  begged  and  begged  to  be  saved 
the  crael  indignity  of  becoming  the  minion  of 
each  a  thing  as  Charles  Stnart. 

Bat  nature,  even  in  spite  of  great  excitement, 
will  become  eihaosted. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  place  was  a  den  of 
enemies,  in  spite  of  the  terror  in  which  she  was, 
lest  the  prinoe  shonld  take  it  into  his  head  to 
visit  her,  she  dozed  off  whenshe  had  been  in  the 
room  a  short  time,  and  ere  an  hoar  had  psssed 
she  was  fsst  asleep. 


The  consnltation  between  the  prince  and  the 
two  generals  who  had  come  to  see  him  was  a 
long  one. 

The  trooper  waited  anziooslT. 

He  had  determined  to  save  her. 

At  the  risk  of  his  own  safety  he  had  resolved 
upon  it. 

There  is  no  conntry  in  the  world  where 
mataal  love^love  for  any  one,  however  strange, 
belonging  to  the  *'  oald  conntry  "—is  so  great 
as  in  Ireland. 

He  had  gased  pityingly  before  npon  her  inno- 
cent face. 

He  had  now  worked  himself  np  into  almost  a 
feeling  of  desperation. 

As  soon  as  the  place  was  comparatively  qoiet 
he  crept  towards  the  Bine  Chamber. 

He  met  no  one. 

The  household,  with  the  exception  of  the 
guards  at  the  entry,  were  asleep. 

"  Ha  I"  he  murmured,  as  he  advanced  up  the 
stairs.  '*  I  shall  sacceed  after  all.  Let  me  bat 
reach  her  chamber,  and  lead  her  to  the  back 
gate,  she  can  fly  without  being  seen  by  a 
mortal." 

He  soon  came  to  the  door  of  the  Blue 
Chamber. 

Here  he  knocked  lightly. 

No  answer  was  retomeo. 

He  knocked  again. 

Still  no  answer. 

He  lost  no  farther  time,  bot  placing  ^the  key 
in  the  lock,  opened  the  door. 

The  chamber  was  empty. 

The  window  was  wide  open,  and  the  cold 
wind  was  rushing  searchingly  round  the  room. 

But  where  was  Eily  f 

How  could  she  have  escaped? 

The  trooper  searched  in  the  bed  beneath  it, 
and  in  the  closets  also^  but  there  was  no  trace 
of  her. 

**  She  has  escaped  by  the  window,"  cried  he, 
**bat  by  heavens  it  is  a  dangerous  way.  The 
only  place  to  which  it  leads  is  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  postern,  and  I  will  harry  thither 
to  see  whether  she  is  there." 

Locking  the  door  again,  he  hurried  towards 
the  corridor. 

Hardly  had  he  passed  a  few  paces  along  it, 
when  he  started  back  in  amasemenk 

There  before  him,  advancing  slowly  and 
methodically,  was  the  figure  of  a  woman. 

She  was  erridently  asleep,  and  as  the  moon- 
beams fell  upon  her,  she  looked  unearthly 
enough. 

As  she  neared  him  he  aaw  who  she  was. 

She  was  BUy  M'Dermot. 

The  advanced  like  one  in  a  mad  dream— 
slowly— rigidly— with  open,  ghastly*looking 
eyes. 

What  was  to  be  done  T 

Should  he  wake  her  t 

If  so,  there  would  be  a  chance  of  her  screaming 
out  and  alarming  the  household. 

However,  it  was  necessary  to  risk  it. 

80  he  approached  slowly. 

With  trepidation  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
arm. 

She  started  back ;  and  was  in  a  moment  in 
terrible  f^ar. 

But  her  senses  came  to  her  in  the  most  rapid 
manner. 
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"Ahlje  nxe  oome  to  Bare  me/*  she  cried. 
Qiiiok,letii8go.** 

•'  Yet,  768/'  said  the  num,  "this  way/* 

Bat  at  thia  moment  there  was  a  soand  of  feet 
appzoaohing,  and  a  man  was  leen  adTandng 
toward!  them. 

It  waa  the  prince. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TBE  DEATH  Ot  UABSLH  MABTIK. 

While  matters  were  progreesing  elaewhere»  as 
we  have  stated,  Hany  Martin,  as  he  lay  in  bed, 
in  Mistress  Green's  lodging-house,  seemed  to  be 
having  a  great  straggle  with  death. 

The  f erer  raged  in  his  yeins,  and  he  shrieked 
oat  strange  things,  bnt  which  no  one  ooold  make 
anything  of  from  their  unconnected  character. 

It  was  about  a  week  or  more  after  his  arriyal 
at  the  lodging-house,  that  after  a  sleep  of  two 
hours,  the  woman  who  sat  by  his  bedside  was 
startled  by  hearing  him  say,  in  quite  a  calm, 
collected  Toice, 

"Where  am  IP    Where  am  I  now?" 

*«  Bh,"  said  the  woman,  «  what  do  you  say  ?'• 

"Where  am  I,  woman ;  and  who  are  yon  r 

"Gome,  come,  don't  let  us  haye  any  of  your 
tantrams,  or  else  we  shall  haye  to  send  for  the 
straight-waistcoat  again.  lie  stUl  and  be  quiets 
that  is  all  you  haye  to  do." 

"  Lie  stiU  and  be  quiet  r* 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.    What  else,  I  wonder  T 

Harry  Martin  looked  at  her  for  some  moments 
in  surprise,  and  then  around  the  room,  which  to 
him  was  perftetly  strange* 

Then  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  bandagee 
that  were  round  his  head,  and  after  a  few 
moments'  pause,  he  said, 

"  BecoUection  is  coming  back  to  me.** 

"Ohl  is  it,»  said  the  woman;  ''weU,  then, 
hold  your  tongue," 

"  I  will  not  hold  my  tongue,  woman*  How 
dare  you  speak  to  me  m  this  manner  V 

"Hoity,  toi^,  we  are  gettins  yery  bad  again 
are  we  ?  Ah,  we  will  soon  set  things  to-rights.  As 
I  liye,  there's  the  doctor's  knock  at  the  door  I  We 
shaU  want  the  strait-waistcoat  again,  111  be 
bound.** 

"  Where  am  I  woman  7  answer  me  I" 

"What  is  this  T"  said  the  medical  man,  as  he 
was  ushered  Into  the  room  by  the  woman. 
"What  is  aU  this?" 

"Oh !  he  is  mad  again,  doctor,  if  you  please," 
said  the  woman;  "  he  sm  he  wiU  and  he  won't, 
lost  like  other  people.  He  wantatoknowwhez« 
he  is  indeed.  A  likely  thing  that  i  we  shall 
want  the  strait-waistcoat  again,  if  you  please, 
doctor."  *^ 

"  Silence/'  cried  the  surgeon* 

Then  he  seated  himseU  by  the  bedside  of 
Harry  Martin,  and  looked  him  keenly  in  the 
nu)e. 

"  Oh  I  dear  yes,"  muttered  the  woman,  "  I  am 
sure  I  know  when  to  q)eak,  and  when  to  hold 
my  tongue." 

"How  do  yon  do,rir,  to-day  T'  asked  tha 
surseon. 

"Much better,  sir;  agreatdeal  better  afew 
minutes  ago,  bnt  this  woman  has  set  my  hearti 
beating,  and  my  yeina  throbbing/' 

"Howsot"  * 


"  I  suddenly  woke  a  few  moments  ago,  and 
asked  where  I  was,  when  she  began  to  treat  me 
like  a  lunatic,  and  to  threaten  me  with  a  strait- 
waistooat    Surely  I  am  not  in  a  madhouse." 

"Oertainlynot    Nurse  t" 

"Yes,  sir.  if  you  please.  Dear  me,  is  the  good 
gentieman  better  now?  Well,  to  be  sure,  yon  axe 
a  wonderful  doctor  I  As  I  always  do  say,  if  any- 
body is  ever  so  bad  let  them  only  send  for  yoo, 
and—" 

"  Yon  are  discharged." 

^Discharged!'* 

"Yes;  leaye  the  room  and  the  house  diiecUy. 
I  do  not  choose  to  haye  you  in  attendance  here 
any  more." 

"Ohl  indeed!  WeU  I  never.    linslst'— » 

It  was  in  yain  she  did  so. 

At  a  look  from  the  doctor  the  landlady  took 
her  by  the  shoulders,  and  pushed  her  out  of  the 
door. 

Freed  from  her,  the  surgeon  turned  to  his 
patient,  and  said,  in  a  frank,  kindly  yoice, 

"  So  yon  are  better,  are  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hany  Martin,  "  f6r  a  time/' 

"  How  do  you  mean  for  a  time  f " 

"I  am  dying!" 

"  Oh,  no,  do  not  say  that" 

The  surseon  rosci  and  drew  up  one  of  the 
window  blmds. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  bed,  and  looked  long 
and  earn«stiy  in  the  face  of  his  patient 

"  What  is  the  timet"  asked  Harry  Martin, 
with  anxiety. 

"EJeyen," 

"  Then  at  one  I  shall  be  a  dead  man." 

"  Fray  say  not  such  lugubrious  things." 

"I  mean  it" 

"  What  makes  you  so  poeitiye  V* 

Martin  smiled. 

"  You  haye  attended  many  a  death  bed!" 

"I  have." 

"Then  you  must  know  I  speak  the  truth. 
There  are  signs  which  neyer  deceiye." 

"Trae,  trae,"  said  the  surgeon ;  "I  fear  yon 
speak  the  troth." 

"I  am  dying r» 

"  Yes ;  I  cannot  disguise  the  truth," 

"  I  am  grateful  to  vou,"  said  Harry  Martin. 
"  And  now  let  justice  be  done.  I  want  a  magis- 
trate and  two  witnesses^you  and  another  will 
be  sufficient." 

"Why  is  thlsf  Has  any  crime  been  com- 
mitiedf" 

"Pknse  not  to  ask,"  said  the  dying ;man; 
"  time  presses.  Byen  now  I  feel  my  strength 
fast  ebbing  from  me.  There  are  crimes  which 
nothins  but  the  chill  hand  of  death  giyea  us 
strength  or  courage  to  reyeal.  Quick  1  send  for 
the  magistrate  and  the  witnesses  that  I  may 
ease  my  mind  ere  I  die.'' 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  tiie  doctor. 

And  hurrying  from  the  room,  he  sought  the 
chamber  of  Gregory  Anyil. 

The  matter  was  soon  explained. 

Gregory  was  cwdered  to  return  to  the  toom  of 
the  dying  man,  while  Landrite,  his  friend,  was 
dMpatohed  in  search  of  the  magistrate. 

The  words  of  Hany  Martin  were  eyldentiy 
proylng  true. 

His  strength,  though  not  bis  senses^  was  fast 
failing. 

Before  the  magistrate  arriyed  he  had  to  be 
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aapported  by  oooitaiit  polaiions  of  ardent  spiritiy 
which  gare  a  ghastly  glitter  to  hla  eyea. 

The  magistrate,  howerer,  aoon  came,  and  the 
deposition  was  taken  rapidly  and  oorreotly. 

The  dying  man  en»laiaed  all  the  oircnm- 
stanoes  nnder  whidh  Lord  Baymond  had  de- 
stroyed the  old  earl,  and  the  present  whereabouts 
el  thefoih 

As  to  Letitift  he  knew  nothing^  still  beUeving 
hev,  in  faot^  to  be  in  the  power  oC  Mrs.  Carton, 
the  TiUaaons  seheetner  oC  sirohingslde. 

At  last  his  strength  began  to  gi?e  way,  and 
olosinK  hia  eyes,  he  li^sed  back  apon  the 
pillow. 

« There  is  one  important  qnestion,'*  said  the 
ttaglsferatei  which,  as  yet,  has  failed  to  be  asked. 
The  dying  man  stated  that  there  was  a  second 
will." 

u  Yes." 

<«  Now,  where  is  that  r 

"  He  mast  be  asked,"  said  the  sargeon.  ^  Mr, 
Anvil,  yon  ask  him." 

Even  though  the  medical  man  permitted  it, 
Gregory  did  not  at  all  like  to  ask  the  qaestion. 

It  seemed  almost  like  mnrder  to  abridge  eyen 
the  few  remaining  moments  of  that  now  fragile 
existence. 

The  sargeon  saw  his  hesitation. 

<<  Ton  hesitate,"  he  said.  "  If  the  question  is 
realty  one  of  great  importance,  pray  pnt  it. 
There  is  jnst  a  remote  chance  that  he  may  be 
able  to  gasp  ont  a  word  or  two,  althongh,  if  he 
does,  it  will  be  his  last." 

**  It  is  of  great  importance,"  said  the  magis- 
trate.   "Pray  pat  it." 

'*!  would  rather  yon  did  so,  worsbipfal 
master,"  said  Qregory. 

So  saying,  Anyil  moTed  from  the  bedside,  and 
allowed  the  minister  of  the  law  to  take  his 
place. 

The  magistrate  apinoaohed  rery  dose  to  the 
dying  man,  and  inclining  his  mouth  to  .hia  ear, 
saidf 

**  You  know  that  you  are  dying— you  know 
that  you  wilL  Before  you  go,  tell  me,  if  yon 
can,  what  became  of  the  second  will  that  the 
earl  made  in  favour  of  his  children  and  grand* 
children  r 

There  was  a  strange  gargling  noise  in  Harry 
Martin's  throat. 

But  no  sound  of  an  articulate  character  could 
be  heard. 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  said  the  surgeon. 

*<  No,  no,"  said  Qregory  Anvil ;  <'see^  see  his 
hand." 

The  right  hand  of  Harry  Martin  moved  along 
the  coverlet,  as  though  he  were  writing,  and 
the  mafiptetrlite  then  cried  out  at  once» 

<*A  slate  and  a  pencil.  See,  there  is  one 
yonder  on  the  table.  Quick  wiUi  it,  quick. 
He  wants  to  write." 

<*  He  does  indeed,"  said  the  surgeon. 

The  elate  and  tiie  pencil  were  brought  to  the 
bed,  and  the  surgeon  placed  the  pencil  in  the 
chill  fingers  of  the  dying  man. 

Then  he  said  to  him, 

<' Write  if  you  can.  There  is  a  slate  under- 
neath your  hand." 

The  magistrate  leaned  over. 

**  Write,  I  impl(He  yon,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle 
voice  of  appeal. 

With   evident    pain  and  difflcnltj^  Ha^nry 


Martin  guided  the  pencil  in  a  strange,  scrawling 
way  over  the  surface  of  the  slate. 

After  this  he  seemed  to  lose  power  to  shape 
another  word. 

Bat  the  magistrate  again  appealed. 

**  Not  enough ;  vo^  have  not  written  enough. 
You  have  only  written  the  word  *  will.*  Write 
more  if  yon  can." 

The  dying  man  made  another  effort. 

After  a  few  moments  he  produced  the  mys* 
terious  words, 

«  Old  Babl*b  Coffin  t" 

The  magistrate  bent  lower  still. 

«  Do  you  mean,"  he  said,  « that  the  Will  is  in 
the  coffin  of  the  old  earl  7  Say,  do  you  mean 
that?    Try  once  and  speak." 

With  a  gasping  sob,  Harry  Martin  said^ 

"Yes." 

A  gash  of  blood  came  from  his  mouth. 

Then  the  dock  in  the  adjoining  room  struck 
one,  and  he  was  dead  1 

"Dead,"  said  the  surgeon,  «dead|  his  pro- 
phecy is  fulfilled." 

«  What  prophecy?"  asked  Gregory  Anvil. 

"  At  eleven  this  morning  he  prophesied  that 
he  would  be  a  corpse  at  one  o'dock.  Have  you 
the  information  you  required?"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  magistrate. 

*<  I  have,"  said  the  magistrate,  as  he  took  hold 
of  the  sheet  of  the  bed,  and  flung  it  over  the 
dead  face  of  Harry  Martin.  "  Peace  be  to  this 
poor  spirit  1  may  it  find  acceptance  in  Heaven  1" 

There  was  a  reverential  silence,  and  for  a  few. 
moments  every  one  seemed  much  affected  by  the 
dreadful  scene  now  over. 

Presently,  however,  the  magistrate  turned  to 
Gregory  Anvil— 

<<  The  deceased,"  he  said,  "has  given  you  tiie 
address  of  the  place  where  you  can  find  the  real 
heir  to  the  fortune.  The  will  is  in  the  old  earrs 
coffin.  I  understand  it  all  now.  It  was  Henry 
Martin,  no  doubt,  who  found  it  and  hid  it  tiiere, 
so  that  unless  it  has  been  recovered  since  the 
burial,  it  will  be  found  safely  there." 

ft  Where  ?" 

<«  In  the  vault  beneath  St.  Paul  V 

"With  the  dead  earll  Why,  what  saorile- 
giouB  hand  would  take  it  from  saoha'restiDff- 
place?" 

"  It  will  be  no  sacrilege.  Remember  that  it 
was  the  earl's  dying  wish  that  the  will  should  be 
promulgated,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  deception 
which  Lovd  Baymond,  no  doubt,  brought  to 
bear  after  his  death,  his  love  for  his  children 
triamphed  at  last." 

"  But— but  what  can  we  do  ?" 

"It  is  eaFily  done.  Strangely  enough  thia 
Walter,  now  Barl  Gerrard,  is  in  the  sale  keep- 
ing of  Frank  Leslie^  the  armourer.  I  can  give 
the  order  to  exhume  the  body.  Before  an  hour 
has  passed  we  will  be  in  the  vaulte  of  8t.  Pauls. 
Come  all  of  you.  Your  testimony  may  be  wanted. 
Bight,  let  us  hope,  will  now  be  done,  and  this 
'    will  be  defeated." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MEBTIKa  IN  THB  OLD  OATHEDEAIi— THB 
FINDIKa  OF  THB  WILL— THE  STBANQB 
SCBNB. 

Within  one  hour  after  the  evento  recorded  in 
the  last  c|uH»ter  there  stood  beneath  the  majestic 
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8U  Pftiil*B  oa£h6dral  ralher  a  largo 

T&is  partj  oonriatad  of  ill  who  had  been  pre- 
■ent  at  the  death  of  Harry  Martin,  and  in  ad- 
dition another  magistrate,  a  poue  of  watchmen, 
the  dean  of  St.  Paars,  and  leyeral  of  the  oiBcial 
personages  oonneoted  with  the  cathedral. 

A  solemn  kind  of  feeling  oame  over  those 
present,  for  with  all  his  faults  and  eooentrioitiea 
the  old  earl  stood  in  too  near  relationship  to  many 
who  oame  to  disturb  his  sad  remains  for  them 
to  oontenplate  sneh  an  aot  with  irxe?6rent 
feeliogs.  . 

And  besides  thej  oonld  none  of  them  forget 

that  at  the  last  the  sood  feeling  and  the  kind 

heart  of  the  old  man  nad  fairly' triumphed  orer 

all  the  sophistioation  with  which  Lord  Baymond 

had  son^t  to  turn  his  heart  away  from  his 

children,  and  that  but  for  the  mat  and  superior 

Yillany  of  Baymond  he  would  naye  been  foiled. 

When  they  had  proceeded  to  the  house  of 

Frank  Leslie,  the  armourer,  they  had  disoorerM 

to  their  great  astonishment  that  both  Letitia  and 

Walter  were  there. 

It  had  been  an  aooidental  meeting. 

Walter— now  Earl  Oerrazd—*  tali, 'handsome 

boy  of  sixteen,  had  met  Jiis  sister  wanderine  in 

the  street  when  she  had  escaped  from  Biiohuig- 

side  and  the  Tillany  of  Lord  Baymond  and  Mn. 

Carton,  and  had  taken  her  home  with  him  of 

couse  to  the  house  of  the  kind-hearted  armourer. 

So  now  he  and  Letitia  stood  in  the  grand  old 

church  hand  in  hand. 

They  whispered  to  eaoh  other  about  their 
dead  father,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much ; 
but  whom,  throuffh  the  voice  of  calumny,  they 
had  not  seen  in  life  since  they  were  mere  babes. 
And  now  the  armonier  stepped  forward  and 
qMke, 

*<  Gentlemen,*'  he  said,  addressinff  ^e  magis* 
trates  and  the  dean  of  St.  PauVs,  **in  the  name 
of  the  orphan  children  of  Earl  Oerrard  I  haye  to 
thank  you  for  the  readiness  with  which  you  haye 
come  forward  to  giye  efleot  to  the  examination 
of  the  family  yault  of  the  murdered  earl.  It 
may  be  we  shall  not  flnd|  what  we  want ;  but 
whether  we  do  or  not,  the  warmest  thanks  are 
due  to  you." 

« Don't  think  of  it,**  said  one  of  the  magis- 
trates. **  Let  us  hasten  rather  in  our  proceedings 
that  we  may  at  once  set  ttds  matter  at  rest.'* 

<*  Tes,**  said  the  dean,  **  and  by  yirtue  of  this 
note  which  I  haye  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  we  are  authorised  at  coice  to  open  the 
yault  and  the  coffin.*' 

Th^  now  took  their  way  towards  the  very 
same  grated  door  in  the  old  aisle  of  the  cathe- 
dral which  has  had  to  be  more  than  once  men* 
tioned  in  the  course  of  the  narratlye. 

Haying  opened  it,  the  yergers  commenced 
their  descend  carrying  with  them  lanterns  and 
the  tools  necessary  for  their  work. 

The  armourer  now  turned  to  Walter  and 
Letitia,  saying— 

**  I  fear  it  will  bo  too  much  for  your  young 
neryes  to  come;into  the  yanlt  i  or,  perhaps^  after 
all,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  remain  where  you 
are  while  we  descend." 
Walter  glanced  at  Letitia. 
**  If  Letitia  would  remain  herCi  *I  will  re- 
main with  her,"  he  said, 
<<No— no,"  cried  the  oonrageons  girl,  " 


no.   I  wiU  gOb    I  would  latfaeri  amdi  laQier 
go." 

"Beit  so.  then,"  nid  theaimouer.  «•  dealli  is 
asad  enough  sights  but  yet  I  do  not  tiiink  it  one 
which  we  ought  to  shrink  from  with  any  super- 
stitious horror.  80  come  on,  ay  children,  and 
take  your  last  look  at  yonr<ather," 

The  party  now  all  went  down  the  narrow 
staircaae^  which  the  nader  has  aeett  la  his 
Bilnd*k  ejre^  as  Huny  Kariiln  fell  the  whole 
depth,  when  Lord  Baymond  eouldsred  that  he 
had  taken  his  life  past  all  redemption. 

The  thioki  damp  sawdust  upon  the  floor  re* 
turned  no  eoho  to  the  footsteps  of  any  one  of 
the  party.' 

•  80  on  th^ywent  aUeiitly until  tiMiy  vsaebad 
tlM  yault  in  which  lay  the  femdna  of  old  Barl 
Gerrard* 
The  men  now  held  up  their  lanterns. 
A  light  was  diffused  thus  oyer  the  whole 
Tanlt 

One  of  them  knelt  and  pointed  to  the  plat6 
on  the  ooiBn,  which  proolaimed  the  earthly 
titie  of  the  dead  man,  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
and  death. 

«Tes,"  said  one  of  the  m^;istrateB^ «« that  la 
certainly  the  coffin." 
« It  is,*'  said  the  armourer. 
Walter  looked  at  the  last  sad  hone  of  his 
father  for  a  few  moments  in  slleaoe,  and  then 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  there  came  back  to 
his  recollection  a  thousand  remarks  of  gentle 
words  and  kind  acts  that  had  fiowed  from  the 
senseleM  day  to  him. 

All  that  had  happened  through  the  yillany  of 
Lord  Baymond  was  forgotten,and  through  the 
yista  of  past  years  he  only  saw  his  tether  as  he 
once  had  been. 

<<  Shall  we  open  it  nowr  naked  one  of  the 
men  forming  tne  party. 
A  little  thin  man  stepped  forward. 
All  knew  him. 

He  was  Bichard  F.  A.  Dayil,  the  attorney  of 
the  dead  earl. 

**  In  one  moment^"  said  he.  ^  Exeuse  me,  gen- 
tlemen, but  before  this  is  done  I  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  tothe  dean  here,  irtio  is 
not  fully  informed  of  all  the  dreumBtances." 

«I  am  not,  certainly,"  said  the  dean,  «<  bnt  I 
should  be  glad  to  be." 

•*  Earl  Gerrard,  then,  who  lies  here  in  death," 
proceeded  the  lawyer,  <<  being  impoied  upon  to 
a  great  extent  by  Lord  Baymond,  made,  under 
his  diotallon,  a  wiU  disinheriting  his  children, 
and  leayine  all  his  property  to  him. 

*^  But  as  he  fdt  death  coming  on  him  he  made 
another  will,  and  drew  np,  and  got  properly 
attested,  in  whieh  he  altered  the  dispouiation  of 
his  property,  and  left  it  to  those  near  and  dear 
to  him  who  well  deseryed  it. 

« If  the  old  man  had  allowed  me  to  keep  that 
second  will  all  would  haye  botti  well,  for  then  I 
should  haye  produced  it  at  his  deoease,  to  the 
confusion  of  Lord  Baymond ;  but  such  was  not 
the  oase^  and  it  is  quite  dear  now  to  me  that 
when  the  old  man  lay  dead,  and  Lord  Baymond 
arriyed  at  his  house,  the  first  thing  that  struck 
him  lying  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse  waa  the 
new  will. 

<*  Lord  Baymond  then,  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  hid  that  new  wUl  somewhere  about  the 
body,  or  in  the  roont  f  eadngi  no  donbti  that  if 
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he  placed  it  in  hia  pocket,  tome  aooident  might 
discoTer  it,  and  in  place  of  it  he  laid  the  first 
will  npon  the  bodj  where  he  had  seen  the 
second." 

«  I  nnderatand,"  said  the  dean. 

The  magistrates  inclined  their  heads  in  token 
of  assent. 

"  Thos  it  was/'  added  the  attorney,  **  that  the 
first  will  became,  for  the  time— in  the  absence 
of  the  second  one— a  legal  docnmentb" 

"  It  then  appears,  from  all  the  circnmstances, 
that  the  man  Harry  Martin,  whose  painfal 
death  we  hare  witnessed,  got  possession  of  the 
second  will,  and  held  it  in  terrorem  oyer  the 
head  of  Lord  Baymond. 

*'  Bat  fearing,  no  donbt,that  Raymond  might 
discoyer  the  place  of  concealment  of  the  will,  he 
hid  it  in  the  coffio.  He  says  it  is  there,  and  to 
test  the  tmth  of  what  he  says,  we  are  here  now.*' 

'*  That  is  quite  clear,*'  said  one  of  the  magis- 
trates.   "  I  only  hope  you  will  find  it.*' 

*<  Proceed,**  said  the  dean,  to  the  man,  who  by 
this  time  had  begun  to  wrench  off  the  ooffia 
lid. 

With  a  sudden  crash  the  Hd  gave  way. 

The  armourer  stepped  closer,  and  Walter  did 
so  Akewise. 

Little  Letitia,  howeyer,  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

The  lid  was  then  slid  off. 

There  lay  the  old  earl,  so  little  altered  from 
what  he  was  in  life,  that  any  one  might  have 
supposed  he  only  slept. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  old  man  had  become 
80  thin  and  emaciated  before  his  death,  that 
there  was  little  to  decay  in  him. 

There  was  another  fact,  too,  which  was  not 
found  out  till  afterwards,  and  that  was  that  the 
poison  which  Lord  Baymond  had  given  him  * 
was  of  a  preserving  character,  and  had  assisted 
materially  in  the  keeping  of  the  body. 

"  Father,  father  1*'  cried  Walter. 

Then  with  his  hands  clasped,  he  looked  round 
at  his  sister,  adding, 

*'  Leti'ia,  see  our  father.'* 

Letitia  glanced  shudderingly  into  the  coffio. 

As  she  did  so,  the  dean  said,  in  a  clear  voice, 

**  7erger,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  see  if 
the  coffin  contains  anything  besides  the  body.** 

Upon  this,  the  verger  motioned  to  two  of  the 
men  to  assist  him,  and  they  raised  the  corpse  in 
the  coffin. 

<<  Ah  I  it  is  there  I"  cried  the  attorney. 

Immediately  underneath  the  head  of  the  body 
there  was  the  will,  neatly  tied  up  in  red  tape. 

"You  see  it,  all  of  you,**  cried  Bichard  F.  A. 
Davil ;  "  this  is  no  delusion.  Behold  1  The 
last  will  and  testament  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Oerrard,of  Grangeburst  Castle,  Berks.  Gentle* 
man,  I  call  you  all  to  witness,  that  this  is  the 
last  will  of  Earl  Qerrard.  I  drew  it,  and  it  is 
properly  attested.  It  wrests  from  Lord  Bay- 
mond every  shilling  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 
It  makes  Letitia  and  Walter  a  splendid  fortune, 
and  I  am  sure  it  makes  all  of  us  happy.*' 

Walter,  the  new  earl,  knelt  by  the  side  of  the 
coffin,  and  offered  up  a  silent  prayer. 

Then  they  replaced  the  lid,  and  in  the  space 
of  ten  minutes,  the  vault  of  the  Oerrard  family 
was  surrendered  to  its  dead. 


CHAPTEB  VIL 
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Two  hundred  pounds  reward  for  the  person  of 
Lord  Baymond  I 

Two  hundred  pounds  also  for  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Carton  I 

How  the  handbills,  printed  in  the  quaint  type 
of  that  day,  stared  every  one  in  the  face  1 

How  Lord  Raymond,  as  he  slunk  out  on  that 
evening,  trembled  and  cursed  when  he  saw 
them  ! 

The  fat  person  of  the  landlady  falling  on  him 
after  his  second  attempt  to  murder  Harry 
Martin,  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  fled 
away  from  the  house. 

He  was  not  followed. 

The  landlady  had  indeed  swooned. 

And  so  he  had  remained  with  Mrs.  Cartom 
plotting  new  villany  until  he  had  suddenly 
come  upon  one  of  the  bills  which  announced  to 
him  that  his  hideous  crimes  weie  discovered. 

It  was  an  hour  past  midnight  when  two 
stealthy-looking  figures,  enveloped  in  shabby 
clothing,  stepp^  on  to  London  Bridge. 

One  of  them  carried  a  bundle,  and  the  other 
(a  woman)  clung  to  her  companion  for  support^ 
and  seemed  in  abject  terror. 

ThcFc  were  Lord  Baymond  and  Mrs.  Carton, 

*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Carton,*'  said  Lord  Baymond, 
"  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm.  I  told  you  I 
have  secured  twenty  thousand  pounds.  There 
is  a  ship  lying  at  the  Nore,  bound  for  Antwerp  ; 
a  boat  is  waiting  for  us  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
bridge,  to  take  us  to  the  ship.  Don't  be 
alarmed.*' 

Mrs.  Carton  shuddered. 

«  Four  hundred  pounds  reward  T*  she  mut- 
tered again. 

<<  Pooh,  pooh  I**  said  Lord  Baymond,  licking 
his  parched  lips,  "  that  is  nothing.  Have  you  a 
good  and  long  sight  ?" 

"Yes.*' 

'*Then  just  look  over  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  and  see  if  there  is  a  boat  with  a  lantern 
in  it  close  to  the  first  arch." 

Mrs.  Carton  clung  to  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  and  craned  her  neck  over  it  to  look. 

She  suspected  nothing. 

Why  should  she  ? 

*<  Do  you  see  it  7'*  asked  Lord  Baymond« 

•'  No— no." 

<*  Then  go  and  look  for  it  1"  he  cried. 

And  so  saying,  he  gave  her  one  push,  which 
sent  her  headlong  over  the  parapet. 

There  was  a  wild  unearthly  scream  npon  the 
night  air. 

Then  came  a  crash  like  the  breaking  of  a 
plank  of  wood. 

She  had  struck  one  of  the  abutments  of  the 
bridge,  and  fell  a  corpse  into  the  water. 

<*  Ha  1  ha  1"  cried  Lord  Baymond,  <<  now  that 
is  done  I  am  free  from  her ;  free  from  her  for 
ever.'* 

He  turned  from  the  parapet  in  eager  joy. 

He  desired  no  companion  in  crime. 

The  secret  was  too  much  for  one  to  keep. 

He  had  resolved,  as  we  had  seen  from  the  be- 
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ginning,  to  destroy  Mn,  Carton,  and  he  had  now 
succeeded. 

Hunted  down  as  he  might  be,  he  had  yet  the 
nae  of  disguises,  and  the  knowledge  that  no  one 
would  know  what  kind  of  disguises  he  adopted. 

His  heart,  therefore,  leaped  with  joy  as  he 
turned  back. 

He  had  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  Ant- 
werp, or  any  place  abroad. 

He  knew  well  that  his  presence  in  Ireland 
would  be  greeted  gladly  by  the  Royalist  party. 

It  was  thither,  therefore,  that  he  was  resolyed 

Hurriedly  turning  back,  therefore,  he  in- 
tended to  make  his  way  to  his  own  house,  and 
take  horse  at  once,  when  he  was  met  by  the 
watch. 

Now  in  those  days  (whether  they  are  brave  or 
not  now  may  be  open  to  question),  but  at  any 
rate  as  I  say  in  those  days  the  custodians  of  the 
peace  were  not  very  yaliant  persons. 

However,  when  they  were  in  the  proportion 
of  six  to  one  they  were  not  particularly  afraid  of 
unpleasant  consequences. 

So  bavinfir  seen  a  woman  fall  from  the  bridge, 
and  Lord  Raymond  in  suspicious  proximity  to 
her,  they  mshed  towards  him. 

He  gnessed  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
drew  his  sword. 

"What  is  this?"  he  cried,  "are  the  London 
watchmen  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  now 
that  the  king's  rule  is  over  V 

"  No,*'  they  cried,  "  no,  it  is  not  so.  It  is  not 
that  the  watch  get  drunk,  but  that  royalist  ac- 
cessories wander  about  seeking  for  prey." 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  "  but  as  I  am 
noue  of  your  Royalist  murderers,  let  me  persuade 
you  to  go  your  way  in  search  of  them." 

"  Not  80,  my  fine  fellow/'  cried  another  of  the 
men,  advancing,  "  not  so.  It  is  you  we  want. 
We  have  no  need  to  go  further 'for  our  pri- 
soner." 

"And  pray,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  walking 
towards  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  "and  pray 
what  do  you  want  with  met" 

"  We  want  you  for  murder,"  replied  the  first 
of  the  watch. 

Naturally,  Lord  Raymond  was  alarmed. 

He  thought,  of  course,  that  they  alluded  to 
the  murder  of  Barl  Oerrard. 

"  Stand  back,"  he  said,  <<  I  am  a  desperate 
man,  and  you  had  better  not  dare  me  to  desperate 
deeds." 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation  and  whis- 
pering among  his  foes. 

Then  their  leader  cried  in  a  stentorian  voice— 

"  At. him,  my  men." 

And  rushed  at  him. 

But  Lord  Raymond  was  never'a  bad  man  at 
his  sword. 

In  an  instant  the  too  rash  watchman  measured 
his  length  on  the  ground,  bleeding  profusely, 
and  the  desperate  Tillain  springing  forward, 
rushed  through  them,  and  took  his  way  along 
the  bridge  at  headlong  speed. 

They  followed  him  in  vain. 

Fears  of  a  public  gathering  of  enemies  lent 
their  wings,  as  it  were,  and  he  sped  along  at  a 
tremendous  rate. 

The  gatekeeper  stopped  him, 

"  Why  this  haste,  friend  7"  he  said,  eyeing  him 
suspiciously. 


Lord  Raymond  did  not  stay  to  enter  into  any 
argument. 

Murder  was  more  in  his  line. 

Without  waiting  or  hesitating  a  moment, 
therefore,  he  passed  his  sword  through  the  man'o 
body,  seized  the  keys  from  his  hand,  unlocked 
the  massive  door,  swung  it  open,  passed  through, 
and,  closing  it,  locked  it  on  the  other  side,  ere 
the  watch,  furious  at  his  escape,  had  time  to 
reach  the  lodge. 

"Help  I  helpl' 

"  Murder  I  murder  1" 

Loud  and  shrill  the  cries  rang  out  upon  the 
night  air. 

But  the  cries  were  useless. 

Between  them  and  their  prey  a  huge  door  was 
standing. 

This  by  no  means  could  they  pass  without  the 
keys. 

"  Ha  I  ha  1"  laughed  Lord  Raymond,  as  he 
stood  defiantly  on  the  other  side.  "You  are 
defeated  in  your  effort  to  capture  an  inno- 
cent man.  See,  here  are  the  keys  of  the  gates 
of  London  Bridge  ;  go  and  fetch  them." 

And  with  these  words,  he  flung  the  keys  over 
into  the  river. 

Then,  with  a  loud  laugh,  he  rushed  away  into 
the  darkness. 

"  That  laugh  I"  cried  one  of  the  watch. 

"  What  then  ?"  asked  a  comrade. 

"  I  know  it  well,"  continued  a  man. 

"And  whose  is  it r 

"  Lord  Raymond's." 

"Then  two  hundred  pounds  are  offered  for 
him." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  Then  let  us  batter  away  at  these  gates,  and 
go  after  him." 

It  was  in  vain. 

Clatter,  clatter,  went  their  feeble  weapons 
against  the  iron  portal. 

But  they  might  have  spared  the  trouble  of 
trying. 

The  gate  was  immoveable. 

Presently,  attracted  by  the  noise,  the  gate- 
keeper's wife  came  down. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  she  eried.  "  Ah  I  my  hus- 
band !"  she  add||d,  as  she  saw  his  body  extended 
on  the  pavement.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  What 
ails  him  ?    Has  he  been  attacked  7 ' 

"Alas!  madam,"  said  one  of  the  watch,  in 
a  kind  voice.  "  Alas  !  I  fear  that  he  has  been 
murdered." 

"  Murdered  1  Oh,  no,  no ;  do  not  say  that," 
cried  the  woman^  casting  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  the  insensible  body.  -  "  Oh,  John,  John ! 
look  up  at  me  and  say  you  know  me." 

In  vain. 

The  spirit  had  fled ! 

The  blow  of  the  assassin  had  proved  a  sure 
one,  and  the  spirit  had  fled  to  its  long  home. 

"  Who  did  this  deed  7"  she  exclaimed,  fiercely, 
as  she  sprang  up. 

"We  know  not,"  said  one  of  the  watch, 
"  though  it  is  believed  to  be  the  outlaw.  Lord 
Raymond.  He  has  killed  your  husband,  as  you 
see,  opened  for  himself  the  gate,  and  fled  with 
the  keys." 

The  woman  sprang  up  from  her  knees  in  an 
instant. 

Her  eyes  flashed— her  person  dilated— her 
boeom  heaved  with  emotion. 
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She  looked  like  a  pythoneM. 

•*  Vengeance  I*  she  cried.  •* After  him,  my 
frienda.»» 

«*  Bat  the  keys.*' 

**  Here/'  she  said,  gliding  her  hand  into  her 
bosom ;  *<  here  is  another  set.*' 

The  watchmen  eagerly  seized  them. 

In  another  moment  the  gates  were  opened, 
and  the  eager  porsnerBrash^  through. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain. 

The  Tillain  had  escaped. 

The  terrible  luck  which  seemed  to  cling  to 
him  had  befriended  him  again,  and  he  disap- 
peared clean  away  among  the  dark  streets. 

He  did  not,  as  msy  be  imagined,  remain  long 
in  England. 

He  knew  his  name  to  be  proscribed,  and  he 
resolved  not  to  give  his  enemies  chance  of  again 
capturing  him. 

Setting  out,  therefore,  at  once  for  Ireland,  he 
reached  the  coast  after  a  journey  of  great  danger 
and  difficulty,  and  set  sail. 

He  arriTed  at  the  Royalist  camp  about  the 
day  before  the  seizure  of  EUy  M'Dermott  by  the 
orders  of  Prince  Charles. 

Before,  however,  following  his  fortunes,  we 
must  proceed  to  inform  our  readers  o(  the 
escape  of  Eily  M*Dermott»  and  the  battle  of 
Dreffem  Bridge.; 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

TUS  PBINGJi  DEFB^TSD— THE  ESCAPE  BT  THE 
WINDOW— THE  LONE  MOUNTAIN  ONCE  MOBS 
~THB  DISCOVEBT— THE  UNWILLING  CON- 
SENT—THE LOVEBS— THE  PBEPABATIONS 
FOE  BATTLE. 

When  £ily  and  the  trooper  saw  the  prince 
advancing  towards  them,  they  felt  for  a  moment 
nonplussed. 

Only  for  a  moment,  however. 

They  quickly  observed  something  which 
pleased  them. 

The  prince  was  in  a  state  of  complete  intozi* 
cation,  and  did  not  even  walk  straight. 

"  Quick  I"  whispered  the  trooper.  "  Come  up 
here  into  the  shadows,  and  he  i|^ll  not  observe 

EUy  eagerly  did  as  he  was  bidden. 

The  prince  advanced,  nearly  falling  over  them 
as  he  did  so. 

''  Now,"  cried  the  trooper,  as  the  royal  toper 
passed  them,  and  made  for  the  door  of  the  Blue 
Chamber,  «nowlt>t  us  hasten  away,  ere  he  dis- 
cover you  have  fled." 

Eily  required  no  second  bidding,bnt  followed 
him. 

He  hurried  eagerly  along  the  dark  corridor 
until  they  reached  a  flight  of  stairs  which  led 
apparently  to  some  subteoranean  apartments. 

It  was  very  dark. 

The  young  girl  recoiled. 
,  "How  is  this?"  she  said.    «« Whither  are  ye 
leading  met" 

"To  safety,"  cried  the  man,  gently  urging 
hef  forward, "  to  safety.  We  most  not,  cannot, 
remain  here  longer.  If  we  do,  we  shall  most 
certainly  be  discovered,  and  you  will  be  dragged 
back  to  your  imprisonment." 

"  You  swear  this  is  no  ^an  to  destroy  meT 
she  said,  tremulously. 


**  I  swear  it  V*  exclaimed  the  trooper,  <*  I  swear 
it  I  On  my  soul  I  would  not,  could  not,  harm 
you  1  In  one  moment  we  shall  be  in  the  open 
air,  close  to  the  mountain  path  to  your  own 
home.    Come,  come." 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his  confidingly. 

His  voice  was  so  earnest  and  so  pleading  that 
she  could  not  avoid  believing  him. 

He  had  spoken  the  truth. 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  moments  when 
the  fresh  air  of  Heaven  blew  upon  their  faces 
through  an  iron  wicket  in  a  huge  door. 

This  door  was  quickly  opened  by  the  trooper. 

One  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  then  they  plunged  away  into  the 
darkness. 

They  sped  onwards  for  some  time,  until  they 
reached  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
path  widened,  and  large  boulders  lay  strewn 
about  it. 

Here  Eily  stopped  for  a  moment  to  rest  her 
weary  limbs. 

The  trooper  sat  down  beside  her. 

**  I  have  not  asked  you  yet^*'  she  said,  "  why 
you  have  fled  also," 

"  Can  you  not  guess  V* 

"  No." 

«  Do  you  not  recognise  my  voloe  f* 

"  I  do  not." 

"  I  will  remove  my  trooper's  hat,  then,"  said 
he,  *'  and  then,  when  the  moon  breaks  over  the 
mountain,  you  will  see  the  voice,  as  you  should 
remember  the  tones,  of  Fergus,  your  lover.*' 

**  Ah  I  now  you  speak  differently,"  cried  Eily. 
*•  So  it  is  you  who  have  saved  me  V 

"Yes,  dearest." 

"  At  the  peril  of  your  life?" 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  the  good  fellow. 
"  Love  cares  for  no  barriers,  and  recogsisea  no 
impediments.  I  resolved,  when  I  saw  yon 
seized  upon  the  mountain,  that  I  would  save  yon 
from  the  hands  of  the  prinoe,  and  I  have  done 
it." 

Eily  placed  her  hand  on  his. 

"Brave  Fergus  1"  she  said. 

"Ah I  but  of  what  avaU  is  courage  when  the 
one  we  fight  for  cares  not  for  us  ?  I  love  you, 
Eily  1  Here,  on  this  desolate  mountain  peak,  I 
swear  it ;  but  yet,  sooner  than  do  hurt  to  your 
feeliuKS,  I  would  leave  you  now  to  journey  on 
your  way  alone.  The  mountain  path  U  well 
known  to  you.  Good-nighty  and  may  Heaven 
bless  you  T' 

He  moved  to  go  away. 

But  Eily  restrained  him. 

She  pitied  him  for  his  trembling  voice,  which 
plainly  showed  his  love  for  heri  his  gentle 
respect,  which  proved  his  esteem. 

"  Do  not  leave  me,"  she  said. 

He  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"May  I  then  entertain  a  little  hope?"  he 

"But  l' don't  know,"  she  said,  wildly,  "my 
heart  is  in  a  tumult  of  doubt  and  fear.  Can  you 
accept  me  when  you  know  that  my  heart  is 
bleeding  because  I  have  failed  in  securing  the 
heart  of  one  who  is  good  and  noble  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can  forgive  you  for  all  that,  beoanse 
I  know  well  that  first  love  is  not  always  the 
strongest."  

"At  present  I  know  not  what  I  feel,"  said 
Eily.    "As  I  told  you,  my  mind  is  racked  by 
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most  intense  agonj.  I  love  one  who  loyea 
another— who  can  never  be  mine— and  yet  I  lore 
for  peace  and  qnietade.  Oh  I  Fergns,  if  I 
thought  I  oould  be  happy  with  you  1  would 
gladlj  say-HBaye  me  from  myself— preserre  me 
from  going  mad.'' 
This  was  a  strange  speech. 
Host  strange  from  a  young  girl  to  one  who 
claimed  her  lore. 

The  man,  however,  loved  her  madly— posi- 
tivelj  madly. 

He  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
passionately. 

"  Dearest  £ilj,  say  yon  love  me,  and  I  will  be 
your  slavish  and  most  determined  friend ;  say 
but  to  me  <  I  will  beyonr  wife,'  and  I  will  never 
permit  the  thought  of  other  days  to  intrude 
upon  your  happiness.  I  will  be  so  earnest  and 
devoted  a  lover  that  you  shall  never  regret  the 
choice  you  have  made.    Say  yes." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  a 
thrilling  sensation  of  dread  and  doubt  passed 
through  the  soft  form  whidh  he  held  within  his 
arms. 
"  Say  yes,"  he  again  urged. 
The  young  girl  hesitated  no  longer. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  •*!  wiU  be  yours." 
Then  there  was  a  warm  and  ardent  pressure 
of  lips  to  lips,  and  a  warm  pressure  of  form  to 
form— the  beating  of  a  manly  heart  against  a 
soft,  throbbing  bosom,  and  Elly  consented  to  be 
his. 

She  scarcely  knew  that  night  when  she  re- 
turned home  whether  to  be  happy  or  sorry. 

She  had  spoken  truly  indeed  when  she  said 
that  her  mind  was  in  a  chaos  of  wild  and  terri- 
ble confusion. 

The  Young  Apprentice,  her  ideal  of  all  that 
was  manly  and  good,  was  now  beyond  her 
reach. 

Had  she  done  right  now  in  choosing  this 
man? 
Would  she  be  happy  7 

Or  would  she,  when  she  lay  encircled  by  his 
arms,  be  thinking  of  another  ? 
These  were  the  thoughts  that  distracted  her. 
These  were  the  thoughts  which  saddened  her 
heart,  and  nude  her  pillow  wet  with  tears  that 
night. 


CHAPTBR  DC. 

THE  BATTLE— THE  FLIGHT  OP  THE  PRINCE^ 
THE  HABKBT  PLAGE -> THE  OLD  CABAVAK  — 
THE  PUBflUIT — A  NIQHT  IN  THE  F0BE8T — 
THE  ESCAPE. 

The  Lords  Lancaster  and  Colviile,  who  had 
made  their  appearance  so  inopportunely  for  the 
prince's  amour  with  Eily  M'Dermot,  brought 
strange  and  important  news  to  the  prince. 

Oolonel  Ireton  was  in  Ireland,  and  was  fast 
turning  the  tide  of  popular  favour  towards  the 
Cromwellites. 

Tde  Irish  began  to  see  the  fallacy  of  royalty. 

Tbey  saw  th«t  the  English  people  for  the  time, 
at  least,  were  decidedly  against  it. 

They,  themselves,  cared  neither  ^for  one  nor 
the  other  at  first. 

They  had  no  love  for  England. 

Former  massacres  had  soured  [their  hearts 
against  British  rule. 


Now  they  found  themselves  treated  in  a 
different  manner. 

The  English  soldiers  fought  desperately,  per- 
haps even  cruelly. 

Bat  where  victory  was  won,  there  was  no  re- 
fusal of  quarter. 

No  Irishman  dying  of  his  wounds  ever  felt  the 
rush  of  an  English  bayonet. 

They  experienced  rather  kind  treatment  and 
mercy. 

Many  were  the  instances  of  Englishmen  run- 
ning with  their  helmets  fall  of  water  to  slake 
the  thirst  of  their  dying  foes. 

These  acts  began  to  operate  powerfully  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Irish,  and  before  Oolonel  Ireton 
had  been  long  in  Ireland,  he  found  a  powerful 
body  of  undisciplined,  though  brave  troopa,  flock- 
ing to  his  standard. 

With  these  forces  he  was  now  advancing  by 
forced  marches  to  engage  the  army  of  the  prince, 
which  had  collected  now  in  its  largest  numbers. 

This  was  the  news  which  the  two  lords  brought 
to  Prince  Oharles. 

"  Our  course  is  clear,'*  he  cried,  which  was 
certainly  more  than  his  head  was. 

"  What  is  it  then,  sire  ?"  asked  Lord  Lancaster 
with  some  anxiety. 

*'  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  prince,  '*  yon 
must  help  me  to  finish  these  bottles  of  wine ;  in 
the  second  place,  we  must  engage  the  army, 
which  is  commanded  by  Oolonel  Firebrace  and 
Oaptain  Fordyoe,  so  as  to  throw  it  entirely  out 
of  the  field  before  the  other  comes  up." 

"A  good  act  of  strategy,  prince,*'  said  Lord 
Oolville,  as  he  sat  down. 

*'  Yes,  and  worthy  of  your  noble  and  martyred 
father,'*  put  in  Lord  Lancaster,  aa  he  raised  his 
goblet  to  his  lips. 

This  act  being  taken  as  indicative  of  drinking 
to  the  memory  of  King  Oharles  I.  was  repeated 
by  all  in  solemn  silence. 

After  this  the  company  betook  themselves  to 
the  task  of  doing  what  the  prince  had  asked 
them,  which  was  to  help  him  in  finishing  up  the 
wine. 

This  they  did,  as  we  may  say,  with  a 
vengeance. 

So  much  so,  0iAt  before  the  moment  when 
Elly  M'Dermot  found  the  prince  staggering  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  to  her  chamber,  they  were 
lying  helplessly  and  ridiculously  drunk  on  the 
fioor  in  the  banquet  hall. 

They  had  annihilated  armies,  and  conquered 
worlds  in  their  drunken  consultations,  but  the 
mistake  was,  that  they  allowed  the  time  to  pass 
when  they  should  have  been  in  action. 

On  the  following  day  they  had  promised  to 
do  many  things. 

Matters  enough  they  had  discussed  to  crush 
kingdoms. 

But  they  forgot  to  strike  to-day,  and  not  allow 
the  present  to  pass. 

The  prince  himself  made  his  way  joyously 
to  the  Blue  Chamber. 

He  imagined,  in  his  drunken  way,  that  he  had 
observed  in  Elly'tf  manner,  at  last,  a  certain 
show  of  yielding. 

This,  of  course,  was  perfectly  and  ridiculously 
untrue. 

We  have  seen  how  she  had  repulsed  and  in- 
sulted him. 
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But  drunken  men  always  consider  themselves 
to  be  fascinating. 

Charles  the  Second  of  England  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

SOy  as  I  have  said,  he  went  confidently  and 
joyously  to  the  Blue  Chamber. 

The  door  had  been  left  ajai  by  the  trooper 
when  he  fled  with  Eily. 

The  fact  at  once  brought  a  feeling  of  suspicion 
in  the  prince's  mind. 

"  What  can  this  mean  V*  he  said.  "  Can  she, 
after  all,  hare  escaped  me,  when  I  have  taken 
such  precautions  against  itf  Ko,  no;  she  is 
here,  no  doubt,  and  the  wind  has  opened  the 
door.  I  will  enter  cautiously ;  she  may  be 
asleep.*' 

So  he  entered  quietly  on  tiptoe,  noiselessly  as 
a  snake. 

A  lamp  was  burning  dully— dimly  on  the 
table,  near  the  bed. 

He  approached. 

Then  he  started  back  in  dismay. 

The  bed  was  empty. 

For  an  instant  he  felt  stunned. 

Then  a  loud  curse  escaped  his  lips,  and  he 
stamped  loudly  on  the  floor. 

''This  must  be  the  work  of  that  accursed 
trooper,"  said  he,  in  tones  of  fierce  and  bitter 
anger.  **  I  thought  I  observed  a  look  of  mean* 
ing  pass  between  them.  Curse  him ;  he  will 
return,  no  doubt,  thinking  I  shall  not  suspect 
him,  and  I  will  take  his  life  for  this.  These 
Irish  are  not  to  be  trusted." 

He  ought  rather  to  have  said—"  They  will  not 
aid  the  coward  and  the  libertine." 

He  rang  the  bell  loudly. 

A  servant  appeared. 

"  Where  is  the  lady  7"  asked  he. 

The  girl  dropped  a  curtsey. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said. 

She  had  no  conc^tion  he  was  a  prince. 

'*  Did  you  not  undress  her  ?'* 

'<No ;  she  refused  all  assistance." 

**  And  who  left  thia  door  open  ?'* 

"I  cannot  tell,  sir.  /  did  not ;  it  must  have 
been  herself,  I  think." 

The  prince  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  as 
he  turned  away. 

"Herself  1"  he  said.  «  Why,  she  could  not 
have  got  out-^she  had  no  means  of  egress." 

"  Szoept  the  window,  sir.'' 

*'  Are  you  mad  V 

«  Well,  sir,  it  is  open." 

"  What,  then  f— it  leads  to  death." 

"  That  may  be,  sir ;  but  that,  to  some,  is  pre- 
ferable to  dishonour." 

The  prince  approached  the  open  casement  and 
glanced  out. 

There  was  a  narrow  parapet  where  the  som- 
nambulist had  glided  safely  along,  but  which 
seemed  an  utterly  impossible  way  to  be  attempted 
by  any  one  in  their  ordinary  state  of  mind. 

♦•She  has  escaped  this  way," cried  the  girl, 
"  I  feel  sure." 

"  And  pray  why,  my  pretty  one,  do  you  feel 
so  sure  ?*' 

♦*  Because,  when  I  was  out  in  the  grounds,  but 
a  few  moments  since,  I  saw  something  clad  in 
light  garments  gliding  slowly  along  thu  narrow 
parapet." 

<'  And  what  makes  you  think  that  it  was  so 
certainly  she  V* 


''Because  I  passed  the  door  shortly  after  I 
found  that  the  door  was  open  and  the  room 
empty.  I  entered,  and  found  no  trace  of  any 
one  here.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  if  it  is  any  one  in 
whom  you  take  a  special  interest." 

She  looked  up  archly  in  his  face  as  she  spoke 
to  him. 

She  was  very  pretty, 

"  Good,"  said  the  prince  ;  "  if  you  are  sorry, 
recompense  me  by  giving  me  a  kiss  from  those 
sweet  lips." 

The  girl  pouted,  reddened,  and— permitted  it. 

Here  we  leave  them. 

On  the  following  morning  the  prince  received 
the  news  that  Eily  M'Dermot  had  escaped  en- 
tirely from  the  place,  and  that  Colonel  Ireton  had, 
on  that  night  of  his  folly,  formed  a  junction 
with  Colonel  Firebrace. 

The  Man  of  Mystery,  he  who  called  himself 
Colonel  Darner,  was  at  once  sent  for  by  Prince 
Charles. 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  colonel  ?"  said  Charles, 
as,  weary  and  sick  with  the  night's  debauchery, 
he  flung  himself  into  a  chair.  *'  We  seem  to  be 
in  a  position  of  difficulty." 

"  We  are,  your  royal  highness,  and  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  out  of  it." 

"Yes,  but  how?" 

"There  are  but  two  courses,"  said  Colonel 
Damer. 

«' And  those?" 

"  Are  to  fly  ignominiously,  or  .to  give  the 
enemy  battle  at  once." 

"  Are  we  capable  of  it?'' 

"  Well,  we  must  act  as  if  we  were,  if  your 
royal  highness  desires  to  save  your  cause.  Flight 
would  most  certainly  ruin  it." 

"  Tes,  flight  would— I  have  no  idea  of  flight 
But  there  are  strategic  movements  which  are 
not  classed  under  such  a  name." 

"  True  ;  but  in  this  instance  there  is  no  chance 
of  being  able  to  afiect  any  such  movement.  We 
are  surrounded  as  it  were,  and  our  only  plan  is 
to  make  a  sudden  and  desperate  rush  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  position. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  prince ;  "  and  when  is 
this  to  be  effected  7" 

"  At  daybreak  to-morrow.  In  the  misty  light 
of  the  morning,  when  the  enemy  will  be  unable 
to  see  us,  we  will  make  a  dash  down  upon  them, 
as  I  have  said,  and  if  we  can  but  succeed  in  so 
doing  we  shall  obtain  a  prestige  for  our  arms 
which  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  tear  from 
us." 

"Very  well,"  said  Prince  Charles;  "Heave 
it  in  your  hands.  You  are  fully  capable  of 
carrying  out  tMs  great  manoeuvre,  so  act  with 
perfect  oonfidence  that  I  shall  approve  of  all 
you  do." 

The  colonel  bowed. 

"  You  honour  me,  prince,"  he  said. 

"Not  at  all ;  I  simply  give  you  your  due," 
replied  Charles.  "  And  now  that  we  have  dis- 
posed  of  our  enemies— routed  them,  and  so  on 
— suppose  we  have  some  breakfast.  The  wine 
I  drank  last  night  was  not  like  my  father's,  and 
I  fear  it  intoxicated  me  somewhat." 

So  saying,  the  volatile  prince  sat  himself  to 
the  meal  before  him. 

The  day  passed  without  any  adverse  move- 
ment of  the  enemy. 
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They  either  did  not  know  of  the  pzesenoe  of 
the  Royal  rebels,  or  they  preferred  to  leave  to 
them  the  chances  of  the  first  altack. 

So  the  hours  passed  by  in  comparative 
qaietnde. 

The  night  passed  also,  and  the  morning  for 
the  attack  arrived. 

A  cold,  grey,  misty  morning. 

Jost  such  a  morning  as  tbat,  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  when  the  RossiaDs  crept  upon 
us  up  the  dusky  .slopes  of  Inkermann, 

The  troops  were  gathered  together  swiftly 
and  noiselessly. 

They  were  animated  by  the  best  spirit  and 
enthusiasm. 

They  longed,  in  fact,  to  avenge  themselves 
upon  the  English  for  their  late  defeats  and 
disasters. 

So  when  the  signal  was  given  they  swooped 
down  like  furies  upon  the  silent  camp  of  the 
English  Republicans. 

The  Oromwellites  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  were  quite 
unable  for  some  length  of  time  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent, or  put  a  step  to  the  hideous  slaughter  and 
the  plunder,  too,  which  took  place. 

Bot  at  length  they  rallied  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  stop,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  wholesale 
slaughter,  and  the  tide  of  battle  had  just,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  stayed,  when  a  large  rein- 
forcement came  up  in  the  shape  of  a  body  of 
men  under  Harold  Fordyce,  who  had  been  sent 
to  guard  one  of  the  deep  and  dangerous  moun- 
tain passes. 

The  arrival  of  the  Young  Apprentice  and  his 
men  soon  turned  the  day. 

The  Royalists  had  expended  their  strength 
almost  entirely. 

They  had  fought  quickly,  desperately,  and  at 
random,  for  even  though  they  had  the  advantage 
they  bad  not  the  sense  or  the  discipline,  in  fact, 
to  fight  in  proper  order. 

Consequently,  when  the  well  organised  regi- 
ments under  Harry  Fordyce  dashed  down  upon 
them,  they  were  soon  scattered  to  the  wind. 

The  prince  again  and  again  endeavoured,  by 
feats  of  valoar,  and  by  daringly  presenting  liim- 
self  everywhere  id  the  fight,  to  restrain  the 
pinic  of  his  men. 

It  was  all  in  vain. 

They  were  thoroughly  demoralised,  and  after 
fighting  bravely  in  different  groups,  as  it  were, 
they  gave  way  and  fled. 

Prince  Charles  was  mad. 

He  vowed  at  one  time  that  he  would  remain 
to  the  last  and  court  death  upon  the  batile»field. 

But  his  friends  restrained  him. 

<*  No,  no,"  cried  the  Man  of  Mystery,  as,  with 
Lord  Lancaster,  he  half  dragged  Prince  Charles 
away  from  the  scene  of  carnage.  **  No,  no,  you 
shall  not  thus  sacrifice  yourself ;  come  with  us." 

So  sayinff,  each  held  firm  hold  of  his  bridle  on 
either  side,  and  rode  rapidly  away. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THR  BATTLE-FIELD— THE  GOLDEN  LYON— THE 
DANCING  BEARS— THE  MAIL  CART— THH 
ESCAPE—THE  PRETTY  WATEB-CABBIEB  QIRL. 

The  Puritans  have  always  been  represented  as  a 
hard,  stem,  uncompromising  race. 
Bat  of  them  thus  much  can  be  said. 


They  never  did  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  field  of 
batUe. 

They  respected  their  enemies  as  well  as  their 
friends ;  aud  when  the  conflict  was  over,  and 
there  was  no  longer  a  show  of  resistance,  the 
carnage  was  put  a  stop  to  at  once,  and  the 
wounded  foes  tended  as  gently  as  if  they  had 
been  old  comrades. 

By  night  all  that  were  not  wounded  had  fled 
away  among  the  wild  mountains,  and  all  who 
were  not  dead  had  been  carried  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

The  prince  himself  was  carried  to  a  mountain 
shanty,  and  here  he  remained  for  three  days. 

They  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  reorganise  the 
rebel  army. 

But  it  was  soon  found  useless  to  attempt  such 
a  thing. 

It  was  utterly  routel  and  dispirited,  and  there 
was  for  a  time  not  an  officer  who  could  obtain 
any  command  over  them. 

Some  of  the  men,  indeed,  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  their  homes,  and  refused  to  serve 
any  longer  in  a  cause  which  they  justly  called 
hopeless. 

So  it  was  resolved,  reluctantly  enough,  as  may 
be  imagined,  to  abandon  the  campaign  entirely 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  question  then  was  how  to  effect  the 
csoape  of  the  prince. 

The  Republicans  were  keeping  strict  watch 
everywhere. 

The  capture  of  Charles  would  have  put  an  end 
to  the  war. 

But,  as  all  readers  of  histoi^  know,  he  con- 
trived most  wonderfully  to  elude  his  enemies. 

And  oa  this  occasion  the  manner  in  which  he 
effected  it  was  peculiar. 

About  three  times  a  week  there  passed  a  cart 
which  carried  passengers*  luggage  and  the  mail. 

A  quaint,  old-fashioned  affair  was  this  cart. 

It  was  covered  over  with  a  canvas  cover,  on 
wooden  hoops,  and  drawn  by  two  horses,  whose 
necks  were  adorned  with  a  necklet  of  fring(^, 
and  merry  tinkling  bells. 

Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 

The  driver  of  Um  mail  cart  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  take  fle  prince  with  him  in  the 
character  of  a  porter,  and  to  assist  in  the  con- 
veyance of  parcels  and  so  on,  and,  consequently, 
one  fine  morning,  early.  Prince  Charles,  with 
his  face  and  hands  prepared  to  a  sufficient  extent 
of  griminess,  took  his  place  in  the  carrier's  cart, 
amid  the  tears  and  good  wishes  of  his  friends. 

With  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Irish  character, 
they  did  not  think  of  bribery. 

If  they  could  bribe  him,  so  could  others  on 
the  enemy*s  side. 

So  they  merely  told  him  who  it  was  whose 
safety  waa  commited  to  his  care,  and  oonfl  lently 
left  the  prince  in  his  custody. 

The  car  travelled  on  its  course  with  only  one 
interruption. 

This  happened  when  towards  evening  they 
approached  the  "  Golden  Lion,"  or,  rather,  as  it 
was  spelt,  /*  Golden  Lyon,"  a  large  roadside 
inn,  which  towered  majestically  as  a  castle  over 
the  high  road. 

Here  there  was  somewhat  of  a  crowd,  for  in 
the  front  of  the  inn  there  was  a  performing 
bear  and  a  juggler,  and  a  pretty  young  girl 
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was  taking  refresbmeiit  from  one  to  the  other 
in  the  throng. 

The  carrier  was  oompell^  to  stop  ftt  this 
hostelry,  for  he  had  both  letters  and  packages 
to  deliver  to  the  landlord. 

As  ill-luck  would  hare  it,  the  inner  conrt-yard 
was  filled  with  republican  soldiers,  and  as  the 
priooe  entered,  carrying  some  parcel  to  help  the 
carrier,  the  awkward  manner  in  which  be  per- 
formed his  duties  at  once  attracted  their  attention. 
*'  You  hare  a  fine  fellow  to  help  you  certainly," 
said  one  of  them,  addressing  the  Irishman. 

*<  Yes  sure,  masthers,"  he  said,  *'  but  he's  not 
one  of  my  countrymen.  He*8  some  poor  dhevil 
from  England  whom  I  took  on  some  six  months 
ago  out  of  mere  charity.  But  the  dboTil  a  bit 
does  he  seem  to  learn  methink.  His  head  is  too 
hard  to  beat  anythink  into.*' 

The  witty  prince  would,  under  other  circum- 
stances, ha?e  certainly  been  inclined  to  laugh 
at  this  allusion  to  him. 

As  it  was  he  made  no  remark,  but  after 
stumbling  into  the  inn  with  a  parcel,  came 
stumbling  out  again  into  the  yard,  and  made 
his  way  in  all  haste  to  the  cart. 

This  was  the  only  incident  he  met  with  on 
the  road. 

They  went  on  jog,  jog,  jog,  along  the  high 
road,  meeting  very  few  people,  and  speaking 
scarcely  to  anyone,  until  they  reached  the  seaport 
town  of  Clonmore,  and  here  the  prince  stopped. 
It  was  not  so  many  miles  from  the  scene  of 
the  bustle,  but  yst  the  country  wa?  comparatiyely 
qniet. 

The  face  of  the  prince  was  rcarce  known  to 
any,  and  it  was  not  every  one,  moreover,  who  had 
heard  that  he  had  ventured  to  land  in  Ireland. 

It  was  quite  safe,  therefore,  for  him  to  pass 
himself  off  as  a  stranger  waiting  for  a  ship  to 
convey  him  to  his  home,  and  so,  after  taking 
leave  of  the  honest  carrier,  and  making  him  a 
handsome  present  which  he  conld  hardlv  per- 
suade him  to  accept,  he  took  up  his  lodgings 
at  the  largest  inn  which  the  grimy  seaport  could 
boast  of. 

Here  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  gentleman 
travelling  for  the  good  of  his  health,  thoiigh 
many  in  the  rough  little  hostekF  wondered  what 
the  daintily-attired  and  whfR-handed  Saxon 
could  see  hi  their  wild  country  to  make  him 
choose  it  for  a  place  of  residence. 

He  did  not,  however,  in  spite  of  tho  fact  of 
his  being  unnoticed,  deem  it  prudent  to  show 
himself  much  in  the  daytime. 

He  preferred  to  ramble  out  at  night,  and  walk 
along  the  edge  of  the  quay,  where  he  could  gaze 
out  over  the  moonlit  sea,  towards  the  conntry 
where  his  father  had  been  so  terribly  punished 
by  an  offended  people,  and  where  he  still  hoped 
some  day  to  reign. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  SPANISH  GIRL— THE  VISIT— THE  PRINCE 
18  BEWITCHED— THE  MOONLIOHT  WALK— 
THE  P&OFOSAL  FOR  ESCAPE — THE  CAPTAIN 
OP  THE  SANTA  FA— THE  PLOT— THE  QAMB 
OF  CARDS— THE  DRUOGSD  WINE. 

It  was  one  evening,  when  the  moon  was  shining 
with  greater  brilliancy  than  it  had  done  for 
many  weeks  before,  that  the  prince,  alone, 
walked  out  from  the  inn,  and  took  his  way 


towards  his  farourite  spot,  whence  in  a  few  days 
he  hoped  to  sail  to  England  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments, and  to  organise  a  simultaneous  movement 
in  England,  Soouand,  and  Ireland. 

The  night  was  so  beautiful  that  many  people 
had  been  tempted  out  as  well  as  he. 

He  could  every  now  and  then  hear  the  sound 
of  men's  voices  in  eameat  oonversation,  and  the 
rippling  langhter  of  young  girls  ;  but  among  all 
he  heard  for  a  long  time  no  familiar  sound. 
Nor,  indeed,  did  he  expect  to  hear  any. 

But  suddenly  there  was  a  burst  of  merriment 
at  his  side,  and  a  voice  he  well  knew  oried  in 
Spanish  — 

**  It  is  late,  Dolores.  You  are  so  merry  that 
you  notice  not  the  passage  of  time,  but  your 
aunt  will  not  for  that  reason  forgive  me  if  I  keep 
you  out  too  late." 

<*No,  no,"  said  the  pretty  voice  again,  «no, 
no  ;  >  I  will  not  get  you  into  trouble,  Isabella ; 
but  the  remexnbrance  of  that  adventure  in 
Madrid  was  so  gloriously  comio  that  it  has 
brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes." 

** Dolores,*'  muttered  the  prince.  "It  must 
be  the  Dolores  Valdemas  de  Chavieur,  whom 
all  my  persuasions  could  not  induce  to  grant 
me  one  interview  alone.  I  will  follow  her,  and 
see  where  my  fair  temptress  resides." 

The  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  evidently 
older  than  the  other,  were  not  proceeding  at  any 
very  greai  speed,  so  that  it  was  not  at  all 
necessary  to  make  any  sign  of  hasty  pursuit,  so 
that  he  was  enabled  to  saunter  after  them  with- 
out attracting  attention. 

They  went  on  slowly  like  until  they  reached 
a  narrow  street,  and  then  they  hurried  on  more 
quickly  after  taking  a  glance  to  see  if  they  were 
observed. 

Bat  the  prince  was  determined  to  discover 
their  abode. 

The  adventure  bade  fair  to  be  an  amusiog 
one,  and  then  in  this  dull,  Irish  seaport  town, 
what  was  he  to  do  ? 

So,  seeing  them  hurry  on,  he  hurried  on  also, 
and  as  no  one  else  was  in  the  street,  it  became 
at  length  evident  to  the  two  ladies  that  they 
were  the  object  of  his  care. 

At  length  they  emerged  from  a  narrow  street 
into  a  wider  one,  and  at  a  house  in  this  street 
they  stopped  and  knocked. 

They  were  almost  inatantly  admitted,  and  the 
prince  saw  plainly  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
speak  with  him. 

"Ah,  ahl  my  fair  Dolores,"  he  said;  "you 
deceived  me  in  Paris,  yon  shall  not  do  so  again." 

He  had  up  to  this  time,  as  I  have  said,  taken 
the  precaution  of  not  appearing  in  the  daytime. 

Bat  the  discovery  of  Dolores  Valdemas  did 
away  with  all  his  fears  of  being  found  out  and 
captured. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  found  him  onoe 
more  in  the  street,  and  watching  with  intense 
eagerness  the  house  where  the  beautif  al  Spaniard 
had  disappeared. 

But  for  hours  he  did  not  see  any  trace  of  her 
or  her  friend. 

Returning  towards  the  closing  of  evening 
however,  he  was  more  fortunate,  for  the  friend 
whom  Dokores  had  spoken  to  as  Isabella  made 
her  appearance  at  the  door,  walked  hurriedly  to 
the  comer  of  the  street^  and  then  beckoned  him 
to  oome  across  to  her. 
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He  did  bo  at  •nee,  and  loand  himself  in  the 
pregence  of  a  lady  of  some  thirty  yeara  of 
age,  who  greeted  him  with  a  smile. 

**  Pertinacious  stranger,*'  she  said,  « I  have  a 
letu-r  for  you." 

So  saving,  she  handed  to  him  a  charming 
little  billet-doux. 

The  prince  opened  it  eagerly. 

It  ran  thus  :— 

"SIR, -I  hare  seen  and  reoojfniied  you  as  the  Prino© 
Charles  of  England.  I  know  what  dlfflcultiaa  you  are  In, 
and  would  aid  j  ou.  Be  at  i  he  same  ipot  as  now  to-morrow 
eyonlfig  ac  eight,  and  you  shall  be  admitted. 

••DOLOKKS  VALDntiS." 

The  prince  gallantly  kissed  the  missive,  and 
placed  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  doublet. 

Then  he  turned  again  to  Isabella,  who  stood 
smilingly  looking  at  him. 

"  Tell  the  Lady  Dolores,"  he  said,  "that  her 
slave  will  await  her  at  the  hour  and  place 
named.  I  am  only  glad  that  she  is  now  more 
likely  to  be  agreeable  to  my  wooing  than  when 
I  was  in  Paris."  ,     ,   ^ 

«*  I  will  give  her  your  message,"  said  the  Iftdy ; 
"but  the  letter,  I  fancy,  says  nought  of  woo- 
ing.** 

Bhe  then  bowed,  and  leaying  the  prince  in  a 
state  of  wonder,  she  glided  away,  and  returned 
to  the  house. 
The  prince  was  delighted. 
"Now,  at  length,"  he  said,  "I  shall  be  able 
to  woo  this  Spanish  beauty  alone." 

At  length  the  next  evening  came,  and  before 
the  time  of  appointment  had  fairly  arrived,  the 
prince  was  at  the  place  of  meeting,  gazing 
earnestly  up  at  the  window  of  the  Lady  Bulores, 
who  had,  for  the  time,  banished  from  his  heart 
all  thoughts  of  politics. 

The  house  was  all  in  darkness  when  he  ap- 
proached it. 

Bat  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  his  in- 
amorata. 

N<t  being  used,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  any 
rebnffi*,  be  felt  quite  easy  upon  the  point,  and 
walked  quietly  and  patiently  np  and  down. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  the  duenna 
Isabella  made  her  appearance. 

She  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  streeti  and 
then  beckoned. 

Tbe  prince,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  slow 
to  obey  the  signal. 

Running  across  with  almost  undignified 
haste,  he  approached  the  door  of  the  house. 

Tbe  daenna  extended  her  hand,  drew  him 
inside  the  passsge,  closed  the  portal,  and  then 
said, 
••  Now  whisper  to  me.    Are  you  oourageous?" 
"  I  was  never  deemed  a  coward.*' 
**Weli,  then,  unite  discretion  with  your  bold- 
ness, and  speak  not  one  single  word  until  I  give 
you  leave,  no  matter  what  you  may  see  or 
hear." 
•*  I  will  obey  you,'*  said  the  prince. 
«*Followme,  then." 

So  saying,  tbe  duenna  took  her  way  along 
the  passage,  until  she  reached  a  broad  flight  of 
st>«ir8,  i!p  which  she  passed,  and  in  a  few 
moments  tbey  had  reached  a  wide  corridor, 
wbero  sounds  of  noisy  voices  were  beard. 

Then,  as  they  passed  along,  he  saw  a  number 
of  meu^  seated  in  a  large  room,  engaged  in 
play. 


One  whom  he  beheld  sealed  near  the  op«B 
door  was  a  big.  burly,  dark- faced  man,  evidentlr 
a  Spaniard,  who  was  in  a  state  of  semi- intoxi- 
cation, but  who,  nevertheless,  at  the  moment 
was  sweeping  a  handful  of  gold  into  his  pocket. 
A  great  curiosity  was  in  the  mind  of  Prinee 
Charles. 

But  the  daenna  expected  it,  and  prevented  a 
scene. 

She  turned  as  they  neared  the  room,  pointed 
to  the  open  door,  and  placed  her  &iger  on  her 
lips. 

In  a  few  moments  all  necessity  for  silence  was 
over. 

A  green  door  was  pushed  open,  and  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  Dolores. 

She  was  attired  in  a  deliciously  captivating 
dress,  with  a  low  neck,  showing  all  her  beautiful 
shoulders  and  botom,  and  made  to  fit  her  like  a 
glove. 

Her  jet  black  hair  fell  in  rich  bright  curis 
over  the  creamy  whiteness  of  her  skin,  and  her 
beautif  al  eyes,  and  olive  skin,  and  red  coral  lipa, 
and  pearly  teeth,  and  her  fairy  form,  made  np  a 
picture  of  exquisite  beauty. 

The  prinoe  advanced,  and  bowed  gracefully 
to  her.  ,  ,    . 

"  Senora,*'  he  said,  "  my  dearest  wiah  is  at 
length  fulfilled.'* 

Dolores  smUed  aa  ha  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips. 

"  I  am  glad,  prince,  la  these  troubled  times,*' 
she  said,  <'  to  be  the  icatrument  of  affording  you 
a  little  pleasure.    Sit  down  beside  me,  and  I 
will  explain  my  objects  in  granting  you  this 
interview.** 
The  prince  smiled. 
And  yet  he  felt  annoyed. 
Her  manner  was  by  no  means  what  he  bad 
hoped  for. 
Bat  then  it  was  early  time  yet. 
However,  there  was  not  much  satisfaction  in 
the  knowledge  that  Isabella,  the  duenna,  re- 
mained in  tbe  room. 

He  sat  down  by  her  side,  on  the  seat  to  which 
she  had  pointed. 
"  Yes,  pray  tell  me,  sweet  lady,"  he  said. 
*'  You  are  in  danger." 
«IkDOwit,fairlady.*' 
"  But  immediiite,  positive  danger." 
« In  this  town  V* 
"  Yes  ;  in  Oionmsre." 
.  "  And  from  whom  ?" 

"  From  the  Gromwellite  leaden.    They  know 
you  to  be  here ;  they  have  stopped  tiie  ship 
which  was  to  have  taken  you  to  another  part  of 
the  land." 
"How  know  you  this ?** 
«*  I  need  not  say,  I  must  not  say,"  said  Dolores, 
not  pretendhig  to  observe  that  he  had  glided 
his  arm  round  her  waist ;  "  but  the  fact  that  I 
know  what  I  have  already  told  yon  proves  I  am 
not  deceiving  you.'* 
*•  I  never  accused  you  of  it." 
Dolores  smiled. 

••  True,  true,"  she  said,  "  you  have  not  accused 
me  of  it," 

"  No,  indeed  ;  how  could  I  doubt  you,  one 
who  is  so  beautiful?*' 

•*  Alas,  flatterer,  you  are  wrong  there,  beauty 
is  ever  most  deceitful.  But  I  am  not  pleading 
against  myself.    We  liave  but  little  time,  and  I 
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mtist  tell  yon  quickly.  To-morrow  night  there 
arrives  in  the  port  a  Spanish  ship  named  the 
•  Banta  Fe.» " 

"Yee." 

<*The  captain  of  this  ship  is  a  speoial  friend 
of  mine." 

A  lover  she  might  have  said. 

**  Weil,  and  will  he  do  anything  to  assist  me  7'* 
said  the  prince,  still  pressing  her  closely  to  his 
side,  an  action  which  Dolores  Valdemas  pre- 
tended not  to  take  notice  of. 

*'  He  will,  prince.  You  mnst  adopt  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Spanish  sailor,  and  at  a  certain  honr 
to-morrow  night  yon  mnst  accompany  m9  to  a 
honne  near  the  quay.'* 

«  Yes." 

'*  Well,  at  this  house  I  will  introdnoe  you  to 
this  captain.'' 

"  And  whither  will  he  take  me  ?"  asked  the 
prince,  kissing  the  waxen  white  shoulder  which 
was  so  near  his. 

"Anywhere  where  your  royal  highness  desires 
to  go." 

**  Well,  then,  as  yon  may  be  aware,  I  desire  to 
go  to  the  north  of  Ireland." 

"  I  know  it." 

''And  how,  fair  lady?  One  would  imagiae 
that  you  were  a  conspirator." 

**  Perhaps  I  am.  At  any  rate  through  the 
same  source  as  I  knew  the  other  matter — your 
peril,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  you  a  warning 
— I  know  this  also.  I  cannot  tell  you  where 
I  obtained  the  information  ;  suffice  it  to  say  I 
know  that  you  are  in  peril,  and  desire  to  save 
you." 

«  You  make  me  love  you  more  than  erar." 

Dolores  laughed  merrily. 

"  Love  me !"  she  cried. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  love  you." 

"Since  when  2" 

"  Since  I  saw  you  in  Paris,"  cried  the  prince. 

"  But  I  refused  then  to  see  you." 

"  I  know  it.  That  is  why  I  loved  you  all  the 
more  passionately." 

As  be  spoke  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
daringly  kissed  her  lips. 

The  expression  on  the  lady's  face  was  anything 
but  one  of  pleasure. 

She  drew  herself  gently  away,  and  gave  a 
light,  dry  cough. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  duenna  approached 
them. 

She  seemed,  indeed,  to  regard  the  cough  as  a 
signal. 

*'  It  is  growing  late,  signor,"  she  said ;  "it  is 
time  to  retire." 

Dolores  turned  towards  the  prince  with  a 
sweet  smile. 

"Prince,"  she  said,  ^I  must  dismiss  you 
now." 

"  So  soon  ?*'  he  cried,  pressing  her  soft  form 
again  in  his  arms. 

**  Aye,  indeed,  we  mnst  part  for  the  present," 
said  the  wily  and  beautiful  Spaniard;  "to- 
morrow night  at  ten  be  yonder,  once  more  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Spanish  sailor,  and  I  will  see  that 
you  are  not  delayed." 

She  essayed  to  rise  as  she  uttered  these  words. 

Bat  the  prince  detained  her  with  his  arms. 

"  I  cannot  leave  yon  thus,"  he  said  ;  "  grant 
me  but  one  kiss." 

"  You  have  taken  several,"  she  said. 


"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,"  he  said,  "  but  I  wish 
one  freely  given  by  you." 

She  leaned  towards  him,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear— 

"  Not  now,"  she  said,  "  not  now.  We  are  not 
alone.    Wait  till  we  are  on  board." 

"  Then  are  you  going  to  aooompany  me  in  the 
*,8anta  Fe  V  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Dolores  Valdemas.  "  When 
it  is  discovered  that  I  have  aided  your  escape,  I 
shall  be  bo  longer  safe  in  Ireland.  Yes.  I  ac- 
company you,  and  when  we  are  onoe  free,  we 
shall  have  time  for  plenty  of  talk." 

"And  love,"  said  the  prince,  releasing  her, 
and  rising, 

"  Is  your  royal  higlmess  prepared  ?"  said  the 
old  duenna. 

"  Yes  ;  quite  ready,"  cried  the  prince  ;  "  adien, 
sweet  Dolores,  until  to-morrow." 

He  then  raised  hex  hand  politely  to  his  lips, 
and  departed. 

We  need  not  say  with  what  impatient  curiosity 
he  awaited  the  arriyal  of  the  next  night,  nor 
that  at  the  exact  time  he  made  his  way  towards 
the  spot  which  Dolores  had  indicated  to  him. 

He  was  not  kept  long  waiting. 

The  old  duenna  and  another  person  also,  who 
was  so  muffled  up  that  he  could  not  at  first 
distinguish  who  it  was,  came  up  towards  him. 

He  knew  who  it  was  when  they  arrived 
nearer. 

It  was  Dolores  Valdemas. 

"We  are  ever  punctual, ''prince,"  she  said, 
"  and  allow  me  also  to  add  that  your  disguise  is 
excellent.  We  shall  find  the  captain  of  the 
•  Santo  Fe '  waiting  for  us." 

She  took  his  arm,  and  led  him  gently  away, 
and  the  prince,  enraptured,  infatuated,  never 
dreaming  even  that  there  was  any  reason  for 
suspicion,  went  willingly  and  delightedly  with 
her. 

The  place  to  which  they  were  wending  their 
way  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house  of 
Dolores  Valdemas. 

Tbey  were  not  long,  therefore,  in  reaching  its 
precincts. 

It  was  a*  dark,  suspicious-lookine:  place,  and 
might  well  have  ftonsed  suspicion  in  ihe  minds 
of  any  one  who  was  not  so  liable  as  Prinoe 
Charles  [of  England  to  the  infatuation  of  freah 
passions. 

All  he  thought  of,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
the  fair  enchttntress  by  his  side,  who  had  so  de- 
cidedly refosed  and  spurned  all  his  advances  in 
Paris,  was  now  willingly  walking  by  his  side, 
aiding  him  in  his  enterprises,  and  ready  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  flight. 

So  he  never  even  cast  a  glance  on  the  dark 
waters  of  the  harbour. 

Never  once  did  he  observe  how  moving  were 
the  shadows  on  the  quay. 

No  notice  took  be  of  the  fact  that  the  house 
they  entered  was  a  dark,  ill-looking  place,  with 
rough,'.murderouB-looking  men  hanging  about  its 
bla^ened  entrance. 

All  he  thought  of  was  that  a  soft,  gentle  hand 
led  him  beneath  its  arched  doorway,  lighted  by 
a  dull  oil  lamp  swinging  from  a  rugged  beam, 
and  up  a  creaking  staircase  into  a  lutle  room 
where  a  man,  dressed  in  Spanish  costume,  was 
sitting  by  a  wood  fire. 

He  was  as  rough  and  ill-looking  a  fellow  as 
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yon  could  well  desize  to  see  anywhere^*  true 
specimen,  in  fact,  of  the  old  type  of  pirates 
whom  novelists  have  feasted  upon  for  years  and 
years  gone  by,  bat  who  are  now  gone  out  of 
fashion— a  big,  burly  fellow,  with  curling  black 
hair  and  dark  oliye  features,  and  pistols  in  his 
belt,  and  big  heavy  boots  and  strange  clothing- 
altogether  one  whom  yoo  would  shrink  from  if 
you  met  in  the  dark. 

He  smiled,  however,' most  gracefully  [when 
the  prince  entered. 

"  This,  senora,"  he  said,  turning  to  Dolores, 
"this,  I  presume,  is  Prince  Charles  ?*' 

•*  It  is,  Senor  Capitano,  dii^uised,  by  your 
suggestion,  as  a  Spaniard.*' 

*'  And  wel]  disguised,  too,"  said  the  captain  of 
the  "  Santa  Fe."  «  Have  you  anything  to  delay 
you,  prince,  because  in  an  hour*s  time  I  wish 
to  cast  anchor  7  We  are  looked  upon  here  with 
suspicious  eyes,  I  can  assure  you," 

"No,"  said  the  prince,  laughing,  "there  is 
nothing  to  delay  me  ;  my  enemies  left  me  but  a 
Blender  wardrobe,  and  with  the  exception  of  my 
own  dotbes,  which  I  wear  beneath  this  disguise, 
I  have  nothing  but  their  hatred  to  carry  with 
me." 

"Good,  then,»»  said  the  captain;  "we  will 
take  a  little  refreshment,  and  get  on  board 
at  once.  This  wine  is  not  of  the  best  vintage, 
prince,  but  still  in  a  case  of  emergency  like 
this  we  cannot  grumble  at  its  quality;  in  a 
little  inn  in  an  obscure  town  it  Is  truly  wonder- 
ful to  obtain  it  even  as  good  as  this." 

There  were  the  remains  of  a  supper  on  the 
table,  and  of  these  the  prince  partook,  drinking 
freely  of  the  wine  placed  before  Mm,  and  never 
noticing  the  peculiar  looks  which  passed  between 
those  with  him. 

Soon  the  effects  of  his  potations  were  made 
evident  to  them. 

He  became  excited,  talked  at  random,  and 
finally  fell  over  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

"  Shake  him,  Dolores,"  said  the  captain  of  the 
"  Santa  Fe,"  familiarly. 

Dolores  rose,  approached  the  prince,  and  shook 
him  by  the  arm. 

**Time  presses,"  she  cried;  "it  is  time  we 
quitted  the  place." 

But  the  prince  gave  not  th^lightest  signs  of 
waking. 

"It  IS  all  right,"  she  said,  "  the  drag  has  done 
its  work  famously." 

The  captain  smiled  and  gave  a  low,  peculiar 
whistle. 

Iq  an  instant  two  men,  of  low  and  ferocious 
aspect,  appeared. 

"  All  is  ready/'  cried  the  commander.  "  Baise 
him  and  convey  him  on  board." 

in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  this  time 
Pnnce  Charles  was  safe  on  board  the  "Santa 
Fe,"  with  CapUin  Juan  de  Coledo,  and  the 
Signora  Dolores,  and  her  duenna. 

But  were  they  taking  him  to  [the  north  'of 
Ireland  as  he  wished  ? 

Not  they. 

They  were  en  route  for  France,  and  Dolores- 
friend  of  Cromwell,  andjspyto  the  Common- 
wealth— had  conquered  by  her  beauty  and  her 
guUe  the  future  King  of  England. 


CHAPTER  Xll. 

LOBD  BAYMOND*B  VISIT  TO  IBELAND  STOPPED 
—THE  NEW  DESIGN  OF  EVIL— THE  MAN- 
SERVANT—THE PRETENDED  DAUGHTER — 
THE  PROJECTED  MURDER— LANDRITB  ON 
THE  WATCH— THE  STEALTHY  ASSASSIN. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  name  of  the 
young  man  who  was  with  Gregory  Anvil  in  the 
attic  where!  Harry  Martin  had  staggered  in  aU 
over  blood  and  mire  was  Henry  Landrite. 

His  brother  Qeorge  was  in  the  service  of  Lord 
Raymond,  and  a  note  from  him  was  the  means 
of  bringing  his  lordship  back  soon  after  he  had 
reached  the  Irish  coast. 

In  this  letter  there  was  enclosed  another,  in 
which  news  was  given  to  the  accomplished 
traitor  and  assassin  that  just  as  his  scheme  for 
the  destruction  of  Letitia  Gerrard  had  failed, 
another  family,  distantly  related  to  him,  had 
fallen  into  his  power. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  family  he  had  long  held 
under  subjection,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
fallen  into  evil  ways,  and  been  accessory  to  a 
forgery  on  his  own  father,  but  it  was  not  until 
now  that  the  opportunity  was  given  him  of 
seizing  upon  the  property  of  the  father. 

He  had  now,  however,  the  chance  of  seeing 
another  wish  fulfilled. 

Ella,  a  young  girl,  who  had  long  passed  as 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Raymond,  but  who  was  in 
reality  none  other  than  the  daughter  of  these 
very  people,  and  he  had  long  striven  to  invent 
some  means  by  which  he  could  gratify,  through 
her,  an  old  grudge  against  them. 

Lord  Hopeland,  a  villain  of  the  first  dye,  had 
repeatedly  promised  almost  a  fortune  to  her 
pretended  father  if  he  would  consent  to  leave 
her  to  him,  and  the  treacherous  wretch  had 
consented. 

But  time  had  separated  them,  and  the  idea 
had  passed  away  until  now. 

Now,  however,  the  idea  was  renewed  with 
fresh  vigour  by  the  presence  of  Lord  Hopeland 
himself,  who,  seeing  the  increasing  beauty  of 
Ella,  began  once  more  to  press  Lord  Raymond 
to  allow  him  access  to  Ella. 

Lord  Raymond  consented,  but  he  might  as 
well  have  refused. 

He  sought  her,  but  was  repulsed  with  anger ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  alone  in 
the  house— having  been  left  purposely  so  by 
Lord  Raymond— she  eluded  him. 

Lord  Raymond  pretended  to  be  enraged  at 
the  news.  But  even  Ella  suspected  him,  though 
she  did  not  allow  him  to  perceive  it. 

There  was  a  friend  in  the  house  too,  whom 
she  did  not  expect.    George  Landrite  I 

Humble,  obsequious,  handsome  George  Lan- 
drite acting  a  (diaracter  for  a  good  purpose. 

"Your  father  knows  of  this."  he  said,  ''and 
wishes  to  make  money  by  it.  Watch  your  time 
and  escape." 

He  imagined  that  he  was  unheard  when  he 
made  this  terrible  announcement. 
He  was  wrong. 

He  was  overheard  by  the  housekeeper,  and 
the  news  was  at  once  carried  to  the  master  of 
the  house. 

Lord  Raymond  was  furious  at  the  idea  that  it 
was  Landrite  who  had  given  notice  to  EUa  of 
what  had  passed. 
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.J^®  n®?'^  P'  Landrite  was  in  his  mind  an 
affair  all  bnt  finished. 

It  was  thoronghly  decided  npon. 

JPoor  Landrite  was  ignorant  of  his  danger. 

That  u  to  say,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  special 

lS?!  Ba  m ond*  ^^  *^*  ^'^^  ^*°^®'  ^®  "^  '^"^ 

.n5?  ^^"^  ^*?^*»  ritnated  as  he  was.  a  mere 
M^icion   would  be  sufficient   to   induce  the 
wretch  to  put  him  out  of  ezisteuce. 
>,i.iL  "^7?°^^^"  ^^  *^«  »l«'t.  "d  had 
hiS  Ji^^ion^'^"^^  *^^®  *^  *^®  exigencies  of 

»,««^T*  ^i"i®  ^^^  '^^^  Colonel  Firebrace  left 
him.  Lord  Raymond  got  rid  of  his  guests. 

They  could  not  fail  to  see  that  his  mind 
was  pre-occupied  by  something  that  withdrew 
ihfv  ir  ^.^e  tipsy  jollity  of  the  tables,  and 
ibey  were  just  sober  enough,  therefore,  to  see 
the  propriety  of  retiring  at  onw. 

Lord  Haymond  was  alone. 

With  a  moody  and  dissatisfied  air  he  paced 
His  magnificent  room,  amid  the  remnants  of  the 
^^  ojglet^at  had  there  been  held. 

He  felt  fidgetty  and  anxious. 

agtaKJ?.  ^'^  ^^'^y*^  0*  ^^  ^^-^  that 
i^n^fn^i  ♦^*''u?*?''  revenge,  that  he  had  been  so 
£^n^„^  ""^^1  *«*i'^  ^'d  Raymond,  wa3 

wJh^wff ■  ^"  him,"  muttered  Lord  Raymond. 
Toi^d^hlf"^*?  '^^^^^  t^*"'  «>«ld  have  sup: 
thl?w.„M'"''*'\^""«*'^«'  wretched  hound  as 

ami.«^??^'*®*^'*^^'®«^?     But  so  it  is.     I 

f^p^T  r"f ^^  ""^^^  ^^th  °»««*  ^ol8»  a'ld  at 
S>  ?nrn"^T'  ^  ^,PP^'  '««^  the  consequences  of 

s^ate':j?Wgs7"  P"'*''  ''^''  **^^"«''  *^  *'^ 

tJw.J?L^^/  J«e"°f  .of   compunction   about 

LtS^oK^^l?^^^^^^^^^^^ 

okI!.?^  It  was  done  he  would  c^re  as  little 
™i^^^^*^L^*^^^^'^^  committed  such  an 
t^^'i^  **.  ^^''''^^  ^«  had  fcaJ^en  the  life  of 
some  obnoxious  animal . 

y.^?7  ^^S^^t®  8l«Pt  in  one  of  the  attics  of  the 
^^^•^'^^^..'^ost  miserable,  indeed,  was  the 
ac^mmodation  allowed  him. 

rn^^*S«f*T^®!J^^  ^^''^a"*  occupied  adjoining 
n^oTln  i.^'^  Raymond  had  sent  the  second 
H^o  L  •"*?,^  ^^^^h  would  keep  him  out  of 
the  house  until  morning. 

«rh^!?.^*^,°"*  ^^  ^^'^^^d'  "P°^  <^he  fact  as  quite 
providential,  for  at  the  time  he  had  done  so  the 

I..!L   *?*?*"?  f  **  ®°d  ^^  poor  Landrite's  earthly 
career  that  night  had  not  crossed  the  villain*s 
mind,  as  the  occasion  to  do  so  had  not  arisen. 
,r«^J**u    ®^*'»  *^®'®  8e«™ed  to  be  nothing  to 
impede  the  execution  of  his  villauous  design. 
fn«o     °L'*''^  i"^  'he  hall  struck  two  in  a  muffled 

Lord'  ^onWd^"''  ''"'^'  "^  ''''  •"*^' 
«Jif  «ni^  i*.  he  Sleeps  at  all  he  must  be  in  that 

ll  J'Z'    ^'  "^^^^  he  the  sleep  of  death." 
^i\t^l\^^T^^J^^^  *o  the  private  room 
♦T^i     I?®  "^^^  ^^«  study-although  the  only 
thing  he  ever  studied  there  was  how  to  carry 


out  his  plans  of  cruelty  and  mischiefs  and 
opened  an  iron  safe  that  was  fixed  in  one  of  the 
walls,  and  the  doors  of  which  were.p&pered  over 
so  as  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  re- 
mainder of  the  room. 

From  that  iron  safe  he  took  a  small  pair  of 
pocket-pistols,  and  carefully  loaded  them. 

"These  will  do.»'  he  said ;  **  they  have  never 
missed  yet,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  they  are 
going  to  play  me  such  a  trick  now,  and  yet 

Lord  Raymond  paused. 

The  notion  had  jast  struck  him  that  the  noise 
of  the  discharge  of  the  pistol  might  arouse  the 
woman  who  was  in  the  house  and  his  daughter 
Ella,  who  was  still  there  occupying  the  room 
immediately  above  the  drawing-room. 

"No."  he  said,  after  a  thoughtful  pause, 
"there  are  silent  and  quite  as  sure  modes  of 
putting  him  to  death  as  by  the  pistol.  I  have 
means  here  at  hand.*' 

From  the  iron  safe  there  he  took  several 
weapons,  evidently  of  foreign  manufacture,  and 
from  among  them  he  selected  an  ludian-made 
dagger,  the  handle  of  which  was  as  long,  and 
just  about  as  heavy,  as  the  blade,  neither  being 
above  eight  inches. 

He  touched  the  point  of  the  weapon  with  the 
tip  of  his  finger,  and  smiled  as  he  muttered  to 
himself^ 

"  It  will  do.  One  blow  from  this,  even  given 
with  the  weakest  hand,  would  drive  it  to  the 
hilt.    In  my  grasp  it  cannot  fail." 

Lord  Raymond  replaced  the  other  weapon  in 
the  iron  safe,  and  had  closed  the  door  of  it 
sharply,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  when 
something  touched  his  arm,  and,  with  a  cry  of 
terror  and  surprise,  he  bounded  back,  falling 
over  an  ottoman  that  was  in  his  way. 

•*  Father  1"  said  a  voice. 

It  was  Ella. 

She  was  in  a  loose  morning  wrapper,  and  she 
held  a  small  night-lamp  in  her  hand. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  app'»ared  as  if  she  had 
risen  from  her  bed  ia  some  alarm. 

"Curses  on  the  girl,"  cried  Lord  Raymond. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  stalking  about  the 
house  in  this  way  ?    To  bed — to  bed  !'* 

"  No.  father.* 

"  And  why  not  ?  Dreaming  again,  are  you  ? 
I  suppose  you  are  half  r sleep  now.  What  new 
crotchet  has  taken  possession  of  you  V* 

Ella  trembled,  and  placing  the  lamp  upon 
the  table,  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  wept 
bitterly, 

"  A  plague  take  you  I"  cried  Lord  Raymond, 
*•  What  is  the  matter  now?'* 

"  Oh,  father,  let  me  go  to  my  uncle  Josiab. 
I  am  safer  there  surely  than  here.  Oh  !  let  me, 
I  implore  you." 

"  What  for  ?  Hang  it !— do  jou  mean  to  say 
you  are  not  safe  in  this  house  ?  What  do  you 
mean  by  it  ?'* 

"  This  is  what  I  mean.    Read  that." 
As  she  spoke.  Ella  placed  before  her  father  a 
little  slip,  upon  which  was  written  :« 

"  Ella,  fly  from  tUs  plaoe.  There  Is  danger ;  the  street 
door  la  not  fast  as  osnal.  Yon  nay  esoape.  Do  eo  while 
yoacan." 

"Where  did  you  get  this?'* 

"It  was  thrust  through  the  keyhole  of  my 
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bedroooa  door,  and  a  slight  noise  awakening  me, 
I  roBB  in  alarm,  and  savr  it." 

"  Indeed  ;  and  who  wrote  it  ?" 

Lord  Raymond  asked  thia  question  in  the 
most  calm  and  quiet  manner  in  the  world  as  if 
it  did  not  at  all  irritate  him  to  find  that  any 
such  writing  had  been  given  to  Ella. 

It  is  possible  enough  that  Ella,  in  her  innocence 
of  heart,  might  have  been  deceived  by  Lord 
Kaymond  into  telling  who  it  was  that  had  given 
her  the  written  paper,  if  she  had  known,  but  as 
she  did  not,  she  could  only  shake  her  head,  and 
reply, 

*•  I  know  nothing  further  of  it  than  I  tell  you, 
but  it  has  alarmed  me,  and,  coupled  with  what 
occurred  here  not  many  nights  ago,  it  makes  a 
continued  residence  in  the  house  irksome  and 
impnasible.'* 

'*Ton  dont  know  what  yon  speak  about, 
Ella,"  said  Lord  Raymond.  •*  What  other  cir- 
cumstance do  you  allude  to  V* 

Ella  looked  calmly  at  him,  as  she  said— 

*'  I  presume  that  I  ought  to  look  to  you  for 
protection,  as  you  call  yourself  my  father  ;  but 
after  such  a  man  as  Lord  Robert  Hopeland,  by 
your  connivance,  made  an  attempt  to  intrude 
into  my  bed-room,  I  can  hardly  think  you  value 
my  safety  or  your  own  honour." 

''Listen  to  me,  girl.  As  I  said  before,  you 
know  not  of  what  you  speak.  Hopeland,  on 
that  occasion,  had  taken  too  much  wine,  and 
did  not  know  where  he  was.  He  has  apologised 
to  me." 

**  I  am  nobody." 

**  Oh,  he  will  apologise  to  you,  if  you  like." 

Ella  shuddered. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  that  would  be  an  additional 
degradation.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  one 
who  valued  their  honour,  or  who  had  any  lair 
repute  to  lose,  to  talk  to  such  a  man." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Ella,  for  the 
compliment,  as  Lord  Hopeland  is  my  friend,  and 
comes  here  to-night  as  my  guest." 

"You  choose  your  own  friends,  father,  and 
please  yourself.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  allow  me 
to  quit  this  house.  I  have  been  to  the  outer 
door,  and  find  it  fast,  contrary  to  the  statements 
in  the  note  that  now  lies  be%re  you  on  the 
table,  and  so  I  come  to  you,  and  demand  my 
Uberty." 

"Demand  it?" 

"  Yes,  father,  I  demand  it." 

"To-morrow." 

"  No  J  to-night." 

"  1  tell  you,  girl,  I  cannot  take  you  to  my 
brother  Josiah*s  to-night,  and  I  likewise  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  danger  whatever.  But  if  to- 
morrow morning  you  choose  to  go  to  Josiah's 
house,  and  stay  there,  although  he  is  out  of  town, 
you  are  quite  welcome  to  do  so.  If  you  think 
yourself  safer  there,  though,  than  you  are  here, 
I  can  tell  you  that  is  a  delusion." 

*'  There  is  not  the  same  rude  riot  there  if  there 
be  the  same~" 

Ella  paused. 

"  Oh  I  go  on,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  "  let  us 
have  it." 

"Duplicity," said  Ella. 

**  Ha,  ha  1  good  ;  and  so  you  don't  think  my 
kind,  good,  affectionate,  highly  religious  brother 
is  quite  sincere,  eh  ?  You  thmk  you  have  found 
him  out,  eh?" 


"That  is  not  a  question  which  should  be 
argued  between  you  and  me.  Let  me  go,  I 
implore  of  you." 

"To-morrow." 

"Alas,  alas!  why  I  should  stay  here  till  to- 
morrow when  there  may  be  danger  to-night  I 
know  not.  Oh  I  father,  let  me  go.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  go  with  me  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up 
any  of  your  time  ;  but  I  implore  you  to  let  me 
go  from  this  house,  for  I  am  terrified  to  remain 
longer  in  it." 

"  Ella,  you  are  excited  by  fears  that  the  light 
of  day  will  dissipate.  It  neither  befits  your 
honour  nor  mine  that  you  should  leave  this  house 
to  night ;  if  you  think  calmly  and  seriously  for 
a  few  moments,  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
juRtice  of  what  I  say.  Rest  assured  that  I 
will  protect  you,  and  that  you  may  sleep  in 
peace." 

Ella  saw  that  it  was  quite  useless  for  her  to 
urge  her  imperious  father  farther,  for  although 
he  spoke  to  her  without  passion,  and  even  strove 
to  do  all  he  could  to  put  an  expression  of 
kindness  on  his  face,  and  manner,  and  tone,  she 
saw  that  he  was  thoroughly  determined. 

"  I  must  submit,"  she  said. 

"  Do  not  call  it  submission,  Ella.  Go  to  rest, 
and  be  assured  yon  are  quite  safe." 

She  slowly  left  the  room,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  upper  floor,  and  Lord  Raymond  placed 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  remained  a  few 
moments  in  deep  thought. 

Then  he  said, 

"  Landrite  again— Landrite  again." 

Snatching  up  the  little  note  that  Ella  had 
laid  before  him,  he  closely  examined  the 
writing. 

"It  is  not  his  hand,"  he  said;  "but  that  is 
nothing— that  is  nothing.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  he  is  plotting  mischief,  and  he  dies.  With 
him  then  will  die  the  mischief.  But  whence 
the  cause  of  this  warning  ?  Hopeland  was  not 
to  be  here  again  till  to-morrow  night.  He  can- 
not surely  be  trying  to  steal  a  march  on  me  in 
this  affair.     It  is  very  strange." 

He  paced  the  room  for  some  few  minutes  in 
silence,  and  then  pausing,  he  muttered, 

''Yes,  the  arrangements  were  all  clear  and 
distinct  enough.  Lord  Hopeland  was  to  come 
here  to-morrow  night  at  the  hour  of  one,  and  I 
was  to  let  him  into  the  house,  previous  to  which 
I  was  to  take  care  that  the  lock  of  Ella's 
chamber  door  was  sufi&ciently  tampered  with  to 
afford  him  easy  enough  ingress  to  that  apart- 
ment, and  then  I  was  to  hear  nothing.  But  not 
to-night — not  to-night  I  Oh,  it  is  the  mistake 
of  the  good  Master  Landrite  without  doubt. 
Peeping,  prying,  and  listening,  discovering  my 
secrets  in  some  way  that  I  know  not  of,  but 
which  will  matter  nothing  when  he  shall  be 
dead,  he  has  found  that  there  is  some  such 
little  arrangement  between  me  and  Hope- 
land,  and  so  he  warns  Ella  in  time.  Gfood— 
good — very  good,  Mr.  Landrite.  We  will  see  if 
we  cannot  put  an  end  to  your  little  ambition, 
and  scatter  your  plots  and  mancenvres  to  the 
wind.  We  shall  see — ^we  shall  see,  my  good, 
kind,  Landrite." 

The  assassin  then  hid  the  Indian  poniard  in 
his  bosom  and  slowly  left  the  room,  and  crept 
upstairs  in  the  dark. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
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nnderstand  better  tbe  position  of  affairs,  we 
mast  leave  him  for  a  few  moments  while  we 
speak  of  the  character  who  has  been  alluded  to^ 
Lord  Hopeland. 

Although  one  of  the  most  utterly  dissipated 
noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  he  had  never  been 
able  thoroughly  to  understand  why  it  was  that 
Lord  Raymond  was  so  anxious  to  sell  to  him  hie 
pretended  daughter. 

With  all  his  tact,  Lord  B<iymond  had  not  con- 
trived to  conceal  that  he  was  very  anxious  for 
her  complete  destruction  for  the  sum  of  money 
which  Lord  Hopeland  would  give  him  for  his 
silence  and  connivance  in  this  atrocious  piece  of 
villauy. 

With  this  view  Hopeland,  instead  of  leaving 
Lord  Raymond's  house  that  night,  remained. 

Amid  the  confusion  of  the  departure  of  the 
half  drunken  guests,  he  contrived  to  slip  into  a 
small  room  adjoining  the  hall,  and  there  to 
secrete  himself. 

The  other  servant,  Sandford,  had  given 
Landrite  notice  of  this  fact. 

The  latter,  therefore,  naturally  enough  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  with  the  full 
authority  and  connivance  of  Lord  Raymond 
that  Hopeland  had  so  acted,  and,  therefore,  had 
perceived  it  in  his  power  to  warn  Ella  of  her 
danger,  and  suggest  to  her  the  means  of  escape. 

If  she  should  fall  in  that,  he  fully  intended, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sandford,  to  keep  up  the 
watch  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  villanous 
intentions  of  the  two  heartless  men. 

Landrite,  too,  was  aware  of  the  attempt  Lord 
Raymond  was  about  to  make  upon  his  life,  and 
he  had  his  own  plans  regarding  that,  plans 
which  would  necessitate  his  leaving  the  house 
probably,  but  yet  would  leave  Lord  Raymond  in 
the  dark  regarding  the  fact  of  whether  he 
were  dead  or  alive. 

Now  Landrite  had  no  idea  of  what  means  his 
master  intended  to  employ  to  deprive  him  of 
his  existence. 

But  he  could  guess  that  it  would  be  some 
effectual  and  silent  method,  so  that  he  took  his 
way  to  Saud ford's  attic,  and  there  waited  in 
expectation  of  what  would  occur,  much  wishing 
that  Sandford  would  come  home,  so  that  they 
could  concoct  together  some  plot  for  mutuid 
safety. 

But  it  so  happened  that  Lord  Raymond  had 
sent  him  upon  an  errand — a  protracted  errand — 
almost  immediately  after  he  had  warned 
Landrite  of  the  presence  in  the  house  of  Lord 
Hopeland. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
bouse  of  Lord  Raymond,  upon  that  eventful 
evening— a  state  of  affairs  which  looked  preg- 
nant of  mischief,  and  which  could  not  possibly 
contidue  for  long  without  producing  some 
rather  important  results. 

Landrite,  after  having  warned  Ella,  had  gone 
up  to  the  attic  of  the  house  and  there  had  re- 
mained in  deep  thought  for  some  time,af ter  which 
he  leaned  over  the  balustrade  of  the  staircase 
and  listened  if  he  could  hear  any  sound  below. 

All  was  still  for  a  time,  but  at  last  the  sound 
of  some  one  weeping  came  upon  his  ears,  and 
he  then  saw  Ella  slowly  ascending  from  the 
floor  upon  which  Raymond  had  held  his  wild 
orgie. 

That^'^she  had  not  only  been  unsuccessful  in 


her  attempt  to  leave  the  house,  but  that  she  had 
encountered  Lord  Raymond,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  propositions  not  at  all  admitting  of  dis- 
pute. 

He  therefore  felt  that  he  was  specially  called 
upon  to  protect  her  from  injury. 

Stepping  quietly  down  the  staircase,  Landrite 
called  to  Ella  in  a  low  tone. 

But  she  had  entered  her  own  room  too  rapidly 
to  enable  him  to  render  himself  heard  by  her, 
and  he  stood  upon  the  second-floor  landing  in  a 
state  of  great  indecision. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

IN    WHICH    LORD    RAYMOND    MAKES    A    VERY 
GREAT  MISTAKE  IN  ONE  OP  THE  CHARACTERS. 

Not  for  long  was  Landrite  kept  without  a  some- 
thing to  do,  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments 
he  heard  the  stairs  of  the  first-floor  creak,  and 
he  saw  dimly  a  figure  ascending, 

Landrite  at  first  thought  that  the  figure  was 
Lord  Raymond,  and  he  drew  back,  and  made 
rather  a  desperate  effort  to  get  into  a  linen- 
presa  that  was  noon  the  stairshead. 

In  that  effort  he  made  a  slight  noise,  and  he 
saw  that  the  figure  paused,  and  then  taming 
began  to  effect  a  retreat. 

This  did  not  look  like  the  easy  conduct  that 
Lord  Raymond  would  pursue  in  his  own  house. 

He  began  to  think  it  must  be  some  one  else 
who  approached. 

He  was  quickly  confirmed  in  that  idea  as  the 
figure  reached  the  landing  again  below  him,  and 
then  by  the  dim  light  of  an  expiring  lamp  that 
was  upon  the  staircase  he  saw  Lord  Hopeland. 

Landrite  made  his  determination  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Leaning  over  the  balustrades  of  the  staircase, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  falling  right  overi 
he  sud,  in  a  low  cautions  tone— 

*'HistI  hist!  my  lord  r 

Lord  Hopeland  stopped. 

<*  Hist  r*  this  way,'^  said  Lsndrite  again. 

Lord  Hopeland  got  rather  curious,  and 
ascended  a  few  steps,  and  then  in  a  low, 
cautious  voice  he  said — 

"  Who  caUs  ?"  * 

"Me." 

"  Who's  me  ?*' 

"Landrite.  I  have  the  extreme  honor  of 
seeing  your  lordship  in  a  delightful  state  of 
health.'' 

"  Go  to  the  devil  V*  was  the  polite  [answer  of 
Lord  Hopeland. 

He  was  now  face  to  face  with  Landrite,  as 
that  individual  had  stepped  down  the  staircase 
and  met  him. 

**With  great  pleasure,  my  lord,"  said  Lan- 
drite ;  "  anywhere  where  one  is  likely  to  be 
blessed  with  the  permanent  society  of  your 
lordship  must,  of  course,  be  delightful.   Hem  1" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

*•  Nothing,  my  lord.  A  man  servant,  my  lord, 
does  not  pretend  to  mean  anything.  He  is  only 
a  worm,  made  to  be  trodden  on  and  cut  in  two 
by  the  spade  of  society  at  large.  But,  my  lord, 
I  am  here  again.    Ha  1  did  I  laugh  ? " 

"The  devil  take  you;  I  don't  care  whether 
you  did  or  not.  Do  you  know  what  this  is,  eh  ?  '* 

"Yes;  a  purse." 
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"  Can  yon  gnesB  what  is  in  it  7  ** 

"Oold." 

"  Yon  have  there  the  snm  of  fifty  pounds  in 
gold.  Will  it  be  sufficient  to  procure  your 
services  for  the  next  iew  hours  ?  '* 

"Can  your  lord%bip  doubt  it?  Does  your 
lordsbip  think  thG   rorm  is  not  human  ?  '* 

Lord*Hopeland  smiled  grimly. 

"  You  are  an  oddity,"  he  said,  **  but  that  is  no 
matter.  Lord  Raymond  don't  know  that  I  am 
in  the  house,  and  I  don't  intend  that  be  should. 
The  fact  is,  I  want  to  steal  a  march  upon  bim, 
for  I  suspect  he  is  playing  with  me." 

**  Not  so  loud,  my  lord." 

"  Good  I  I  suspect  he  is  playing  with  me, 
and  that  is  what  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  put 
up  with,  BO  here  I  am  without  his  leave ;  and 
now,  you  Mr,  a — a — " 

*•  John  Landrite." 
•  "  Pooh,  pooh.  None  of  your  jokes  just  now. 
All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  conceal  me  for  another 
hour,  remember,  and  then  let  me  know  when 
Lord  Raymond  has  left  the  honse  or  retired  for 
the  night." 

*<  And  then  ?  *'  said  Landrite. 

**  That  is  my  business.  You  need  inquire  no 
further." 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  I  thought  that  upon  the  last 
occasion  you  were  upon  the  stairs,  you  saw  a 
something  which'rather  affected  your  lordship's 
nerves." 

"A  freak  of  the  imagination  merely,"  said 
Lord  Hopeland ;  "nothing  more.  I  have  got 
over  that.  Can  you  do  what  I  require  of 
you  ?'* 

*•  Certainly.    Follow  me." 

Landrite  led  the  way  quietly  up  the  staircase, 
followed  by  Lord  Hopeland,  and  passing  by  the 
door  of  Ella's  chamber,  he  took  him  right  up  to 
the  attics  of  the  house,  and  into  his  own  room. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Landrite,  as  they  stood  in  a 
stream  of  calm  and  quiet  moonlight  that  strug- 
gled through  the  latticed  window  panes  into 
the  low- roofed,  attic,  "my  lord,  this  is  my 
humble  chamber.  This  is  where  the  worm  coils 
himself  up  of  a  night  to  pretend  to  sleep.  You 
can  stay  here.'* 

"  In  safety  ?" 

"  I  suppose  80.    Stop." 

Landrite  had  no  sort  of  idea  of  laying  any 
trap  for  the  life  of  Lord  Hopeland. 

It  just  occurred  to  him,  however,  that  if  Lord 
Raymcnd  should  come  there  to  seek  him, 
Landrite,  there  might  be  an  awkward  eolair- 
cUsement, 

But,  then,  after  all,  it  would  serve  both  Lord 
Raymond  and  Hopeland  right  if  they  were 
mutually  to  recognise  each  other  in  that  attic, 
and  the  probable  contingent  upon  such  a  cir- 
cumstance would  foroe  Lord  Raymond  to  put 
an  end  to  the  idea  of  taking  his  life  that  night. 

Of  course,  too,  he  considered  that  Lord  Hope- 
land  would  soon  enough  make  himself  known  if 
there  were  any  danger. 

The  more  Landrite  thought  of  Lord  Ray- 
mond's surprise  and  disappointment.,  the  more 
amused  he  was  at  the  idea. 

He  chuckled  in  his  odd  way. 

"  ^bat  is  the  matter  now  V  said  Lord  Hope- 
land.    "  Why  do  you  laugh  P" 

'*  Ha,  ha  !  It's  a  curious  fact  that  I  did  laugh, 
but  it's  over  now.    I  was  thinking,  that  is  all." 


"About  what r 

"  Lord  Raymond  ;  there  is  no  one  in  the  house 
to  come  here  but  him  and  myself.  If  he  should 
come,  of  course,  yon  will  know  him ;  but  he 
may  not  come  after  all." 

**  Not  unless  he  has  some  suspicions." 

"  Certainly  not.  Good-night.  This  is  a  homely 
place,  my  lord,  and  you  can  amuse  yourself  in 
it  for  awhile.  I  will  let  yon  know  when  Lord 
Raymond  has  retired  to  rest  or  left  the  houEe,  as 
he  often  does  at  this  hour  ;  and  then,  my  lord, 
we  will  see  what  is  next  to  be  done." 

"  You  are  sure  the  girl  is  here  in  the  honse  7" 

"Quite." 

**YeTj  well,  that  will  do.  And  as  for  Lord 
Raymond,  let  him  come  or  stay,  I  don't  think 
that  he  can  oppose  me.  Do  you  be  faithful  and 
energetic,  and  you  shall  have  more  gold." 

"Oh  I  what  a  promise,"  said  Landrite  ;  "how 
well  do  you  know  the  human  heart,  my  lord ; 
how  well  aware  are  you  that  these  little,  bright, 
pparkling,  goldtn  media  of  exchange  are  quite 
sufficient  to  make  a  man  sell  his  fellow  man,  or 
plot  for  the  destruction  of  such  innocence  as 
Ella's,  How  well  you  know,  my  lord,  that  for 
the  poor  sTarico  of  gold,  even  I,  worm  and 
wretch  as  I  am,  will  aid  you,  the  despoiler,  in 
your  wretchedness  this  night.  You  could  not 
doubt  it ;  knowing  human  nature  as  you  do,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  it.  Oh  I  my  lord,  you  are  a 
great  philosopher,  and  you  have  stodied  the 
human  heart  in  general  by  studying  your  own 
in  particular.'* 

*'  The  devil  only  knows  what  yon  are  at," 
Bsid  Lord  Hopeland,  "  i  am  rather  in  doubt 
whether  you  are  most  rogue  or  fool." 

"A  little  of  both,  my  dear  lord— a  little  of 
both,"  said  Landrite.  "  It  was,  in  common  with 
the  human  race,  that  delicious  mixed  character 
—he  I  he  I  oh  I  I  keep  on  laughing,  and  it  is  too 
soon — much  too  soon.  Oh,  dear  yes,  a  great 
deal  too  soon." 

He  then  left  the  attic. 

Now,  if  Lord  Hopeland  had  only  had  a  little 
more  penetration  than  he  had  usually,  he  would 
have  shrewdly  suspected  that  Landrite  was  not 
to  be  trusted  with  the  further  conduct  of  the 
affair  that  he  had  so  at  heart. 

Bat  he  made  the  common  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  all  poor  people,  as  he  called  every- 
body who  had  not  a  fortune,  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  highest  bidder  for  their  services ; 
and  as  he  did  not  think  anyone  could  come 
between  him  and  Landrite  jast  then,  he  con- 
cluded he  had  purchased  him. 

"Hang  the  fellow,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  he  will,  of  course,  with  the  hope  of  tbe  further 
reward  that  I  promised  him,  do  anything  and 
everything  that  he  is  asked." 

Lord  Hopeland,  seen  by  the  moonlight,  cast  a 
very  contemptuous  glance  indeed  around  the 
humble  accommodation  of  Landrite's  chamber, 
and  with  a  toss  of  his  head,  he  said — 

"  What  dens  these  beggais  live  in." 

To  be  sure  it  was  rather  a  den. 

There  was  a  fire-place  without  a  grate—a 
miserable  truckle  bed  in  one  comer  the  furthest 
away  firom  the  window,  one  wretched  ohair,  and 
a  table  that  was  awry  on  one  aide  owing  to  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  legs. 

This  completed  the  entire  list  of  furniture  in 
Landrite's  attic. 
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*'Ahr'  said  Lord  Hopeland,  again.  **Good 
enough  for  saoh  wretches,  no  doabt.  Poor 
people,  of  course,  must  just  put  up  with  what 
accommodation  they  can  get." 

•»Whati8that?" 

A  step  upon  the  treacherous  creaking  stairs. 

Those  stairs  that  creak  more  with  a  cantions 
step  than  they  do  with  a  bold  one,  m  though 
59 


they  would  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
midnight  assassin. 

Lord  Hopeland  listened. 

"  Some  one  coming,  by  Jove  1"  he  muttered, 
between  his  teeth. 

Creak,  creak,  creak  go  the  stairs  again. 

Lord  Hopeland  listened  more  intently. 

**  Hang  it  I"  he  mattered  ;  "  some  one  is  corn- 
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ing.  I  wonder  where  the  devil  that  uglj  fellow 
what's  his  name  isf  If  it  should  be  Lord 
Raymond,  now,  who  by  some  of  his  diabolical 
means  has  found  out  that  J  am  in  his  bouse,  I 
shall  have  all  sorts  of  trouble  with  him,  and 
have  to  give  another  cheque  to  quiet  the 
rascal.** 

The  footstep  paused  at  the  attic  door. 

Lord  Hopeland  glanced  about  him  if  or  some 
place  of  refuge. 

*•  By  Jore  I"  he  said,  "  there  is  the  bed.  It 
is  not  a  very  pleasant  idea  to  get  into  it ;  but  it 
will  be  just  the  thing,  for  he  will  suppose  that 
it  is  Landrito— yes,  Landrite  is  the  fellow*B 
name.  1  will  just  pop  into  bed,  and  pretend  to 
be  asleep.  Let  me  see.  If  I  manage  to  mutter 
something  about  men  serrants  and  so  on,  it 
will  keep  up  the  delusion.  Ha  I  ha  1  Lord 
Raymond,  I  am  one  too  many  for  you  yet" 

Then,  despite  his  reluctance  to  the  truckle 
bed  that  was  in  the  comer  of  the  attic,  Lord 
Hopeland  got  into  it,  and  drew  the  coverlet 
close  up  to  his  face,  chuckling  to  himself  at  the 
idea  of  foiling  Lord  Raymond  by  such  a 
means. 

The  creaking  footstep  paused  at  the  attic  door, 
and  then,  for  a  Um  momenta,  there  was  a  still- 
ness as  of  death  in  tfa«  place. 

After  that  there  waa  a  slight  noise  as  the  door 
was  opened. 

Lord  Raymond  put  hia  head  into  the  attic 

Lord  Hopeland  drew  the  bedclothes  still 
closer  up  to  his  faoe,  and  scarcely  left  the  point 
of  his  nose  at  liberty. 

He  affected  to  mutter  in  his  sleep. 

'*  I — I  am  a  man  servant.  I  don't  presume  to 
— to—mean  anything.*' 

*<  He  sleeps,"  said  Lord  Raymond.  **  What  an 
odd  thing  if  it  be  true  that  Hopeland  should 
this  night  meditate  anything  here." 

*' All's  right,*'  thought  Hopeland;  ''he  is 
hunting  for  me.    I  will  try  it  again.'* 

Then,  in  a  half  inarticnlate  way,  he  said, 

"  He,  he  I  oh  1  we  are  all  nothing— nothing." 

"  Truly  it  will  be  so  pxeaently,"  said  Lord 
Raymond. 

Gliding  across  the  attic  with  the  stealthy 
motion  of  a  cat.  Lord  Raymond  approached  the 
bed. 

He  bent  over  the  pretended  sleeper. 

He  raised  his  arm. 

The  dagger  gleamed  for  a  moment  like  a 
comet  in  the  moonlight^  and  the  next  instant  it 
was  buried  to  the  hilt  in  the  heart  of  Lord 
Hopeland. 

One  agonising  shriek,  a  strugrgle  to  disen- 
cumber himself  of  the  bad  clothea,  a  strange 
gurgling  sound  like  a  man  drowning,  a  sob,  and 
then  all  was  still. 

Still  as  death  ! 

After  directing  the  blow  with  the  poniard 
which  he  thought  had  terminated  the  mortal 
career  of  Landrite,  Lord  Raymond  folded  his 
arms,  and  stood  with  apparent  calmness  regard- 
ing his  victim. 

The  death  silence  did  not  seem  to  appal  him— 
that  brief  but  terrible  struggle  in  the  bed- 
clothes was  remarked  by  him  in  silenoe— the 
strange  gurgling  sound  terminated  by  the  one 
deep  sob  which  proclaimed  death  passed  him 
unheeded. 

When  all  then  was  still,  and  when  the  body 


had  in  its  writhlagi  turned  upon  its  faoe^  and 
lay  there  in  the  repose  of  death.  Lord  Raymond 
spoke. 

*'  It  was  sure  to  come  to  this,  sooner  or  later," 
he  said ;  **  and  now  it  is  over,  farewell,  Landrite. 
You  might  have  lived  a  little  longer,  but  as  it 
did  not  puit  you  to  do  so,  go— farewell.*' 

Lord  Raymond  wiped  the  dagger  on  the  corner 
of  the  coverlet  of  the  bed,  and  then  he  glanced 
about  him  as  he  muttered— 

*'  It  will  be  just  as  well  to  place  this  some- 
where where  no  prying  eyes  can  find  it.** 

After  a  little  oonsideration  he  reached  his 
hand  and  arm  as  far  as  he  could  up  the  chinmey, 
and  stuck  the  dagger  into  the  bzick-work,  and 
there  he  left  it. 

**  They  will  not  look  there  for  it,  even  if  it  be 
sought,"  he  said  ;  **  and  now  I  think  it  will  be 
the  turn  of  Sandford  next,  for  the  time  has 
nearly  come  when  these  two  men  will  be  rather  a 
hindrance  than  any  benefit  to  me ;  and  what  with 
Landrite*s  real  treachery  and  Sandford*s  danger- 
ous drunkenness,  I  should  live  in  terror  if  I  did 
not  get  rid  of  them  both." 

Lord  Raymond  then  paused  awhile,  and  rested 
his  chin  upon  hia  band,  and  appeared  to  be  lost 
in  deep  thought. 

<'The  bodyl**  he  said,  at  length;  <<ay,  the 
body !  that  is  the  qneation— what  shall  be  done 
with  it?" 

There  was  another  pause  of  thought  for  a 
time,  and  then  he  said,  suddenly — 

*What  does  it  matter?  Kobjdy  will  miai 
him.  If  I  do  not  inquire  for  him  nobody  else 
will.  A  few  days  now  must  settle  this  business 
I  have  in  hand,  and  then  Tm  off—off  from 
England  for  ever,  with  my  wealth  that  I  will 
wring  from  them,  and  be  well  satisfied  that  I 
have  had  my  revenge." 

Lord  Raymond  stepped  to  the  attic  door,  and 
posaesaing  himself  of  the  key  that  was  in  the 
lock  on  the  inside,  he  took  it  out,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  outside. 

llien,  leaving  the  room  with  its  dead  and 
bleeding  occupant,  he  dosed  the  door,  and 
locked  it  on  the  outside,  and  walked  deliberately 
down  the  stairs. 

Reaching  the  private  apartments  in  which  he 
kept  the  iron  chest,  he  opened  it,  and  took  from 
his  pocket  the  black  pocket-book  in  which  he 
kept  his  most  valuable  papers. 

After  a  brief  glance  to  see  that  the  bill  which 
had  the  forged  signature  of  the  family  he  had 
robbed,  he  placed  the  book  in  the  iron  chest, 
and  locked  it  up. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  Lord  Raymond 
thought  he  heard  a  noise  on  the  staircase,  and 
he  reeled  back,  and  turned  pale. 

It  was  only  for  a  passing  moment  though 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  give  way  to  any 
fear. 

Snatching  one  of  the  wax  lights  that  he  had 
lit  from  a  bronzed  sconce  that  was  upon  the 
table,  he  sprang  from  the  room  to  the  landing. 

**  Who  is  there  ?*'  he  cried. 

There  was  no  reply. 

The  house  seemed  to  be  as  still  as  death 
itself. 

As  still  as  that  inanimate  and  bleeding  form 
was  in  the  attic,  the  soul  of  which  Lord 
Raymond  had  so  suddenly  and  so  awfully  sent 
to  its  account 
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"  A  delusion,"  he  said  ;  "  it  was  nothing,  I 
am  fall  of  Btrange  fanciea  to-night.  It  was 
nothing,  or  perhaps  some  accidental  movement 
of  the  door,  that  was  all,** 

As  he  stood  he  could  not  but  feel  conscious 
though  of  a  very  strong  current  of  wind  coming 
up  the  staircase,  and  he  walked  down  to  see 
what  had  occasioned  it. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  the  street  door  of  his 
honse  wide  open. 

This  gave  him  rather  a  shock  at  the  moment, 
for  he  could  not  for  the  lif^  of  him  understand 
what  it  meant. 

He  closed  it  again  carefully,  and  then  he 
found  that  the  little  patent  look  upon  which  he 
depended  always  to  keep  every  one  in  at  night 
whom  he  did  not  choose  to  let  leave  the  premises, 
was  broken  and  partially  wrenched  off. 

A  dark  flash  of  anger  and  surprise  crossed  his 
countenance  as  he  saw  this,  but  he  could  not 
imagine  who  had  done  it,  or,  for  a  few  moments, 
come  to  any  opinion  conoeniing  it. 

Then  he  suddenly  started,  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, in  a  muttered  tone, 

"  Ah  I  It  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  Lord  Hope- 
land  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  had  most  forgotten 
him.  Ha,  ha  I  So  he  is  to  find  his  way  here 
by  the  front  door,  is  he  ?  We  shall  see  I— we 
shall  see !" 

He  then  left  the  hall  of  the  house,'  and  pro- 
ceeded uptairs. 

As  he  did  so,  gently  and  carefully,  he  kept 
muttering  to  himself, 

"Everything  goes  on  well— quite  well.  I 
destroy  my  enemies,  and  get  from  them  large 
sums  of  money.  I  will  get  from  the  old  man  an 
enormous  price  for  that  bill,  which  I  shall  pre- 
tend was  forged  by  his  son,  and  then  I  shall  give 
information  against  him  when  I  am  far  away. 
By  that  time  Sandford  will  be  dead— dead  as 
Land  rite  is  already,  and  I  shall  have  succeeded, 
too,  in  destroying  Ella  Caresby,  my  supposed 
daughter,  but  in  reality  the  daughter  of  my 
greatest  foe,  by  means  of  the  evil  passions 
of  Lord  Hopeland. 

Lord  Raymond  reached  his  own  room,  and 
sat  down  in  a  rather  self-congratulatory  mood. 
"I  will  take  care  though,"  he  added,  "to 
furnish  myself  with  the  means  of  ready  escape. 
Within  the  next  few  hours  I  will  see  to  that, 
and  then  all  will  go  on  excellently  well,  ex- 
cellently well.  Ha,  ha  I  what  fools  they  are 
who  take  upon  themselves  to  say  that  a  clever 
man  may  not  bend  even  circumstances  to  his 
wishes  and  cries.  I  bend  them,  and  I  am  always 
successful." 

We  leave  him  now  to  his  self-felicitation'at  a 
moment  when,  to  tell  the  truth,  everything  was 
in  reality  going  wrong  with  him. 

He  had  committed  a  murder  that  he  had 
never  dreamt  of  committing. 

He  Ihad  let  a  man  escape  whom  he  thought 
he  had  numbered  with  the  dead. 

He  had  himself  done  the  very  act  which  saved 
Ella  from  the  ruin  and  destruction  which  he  had 
even  then  prophesied  would  be  hers. 
Yes. 

Lord  Raymond,  who  so  flattered  himself  that 
he  could  even  bend  circumstances  to  his  stubborn 
will,  was  the  veriest  slave  of  them  that  ever 
drew  breath  in  this  world. 
Let  U8  now  take  a  peep  at  Landrice. 


After  leaving  Lord  Hopeland  in  his  own  room 
he  had  retired  to  the  elegant  apartment  equally 
elegant  with  his  own,  and  adjoining  to  it,  whiCh 
had  been  in  the  recent  occupation  of  Sandford, 
There  he  had  heard  the  approach  of  his 
master,  Lord  Raymond. 

That  his  stealthy  progress  was  toseeKhim  and 
take  his  life  he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  and 
when  Lord  Raymond  entered  the  attic  in  which 
Lord  Hopeland  was,  it  became  a  great  surprise 
that  he  heard  no  sudden  exclamation  indicative 
of  the  Surprise  of  them  both  at  such  a  meeting. 
Kot  having  the  least  idea  that  Lord  Hopelaad 
would  find,  or  attempt  to  find,  any  hiding-place 
from  Lord  Raymond  in  the  attic,  for  Landrite 
could  not  suppose  him  to  be  in  any  danger  of 
his  life. 

But  as  moment  after  moment  slipped  by,  and 
he  heard  nothing,  a  strange,  undefined  fear 
began  to  creep  over  him  that  he  had  uninten- 
tionally been  the  means  of  dragging  Lord 
Hopeland  into  a  trap  which  would  be  his  de- 
struction. 

With  all  his  detestation  of  Lord  Hopeland, 
and  with  all  his  knowledge  of  his  utter  worth- 
lessness,  Landrite  did  not  intend  such  a  thing 
as  this,  so  he  cautiously  opened  the  door  of 
Sandford's  attic,  to  listen,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  save 
a  life. 

All  was  so  fearfully  still  that  he  was  puzzled 
how  to  account  for  it. 

Yet  that  very  stillness  had  something  awfully 
ominous  about  it. 

The  deep  curiosity  that  had  taken  possession 
of  Landrite's  mind  increased  every  moment. 

Not  many  minutes  longer  could  behave  en- 
dared  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  he  was, 
but  he  little  suspected  it  was  to  be  put  an  end 
to  in  so  awful  a  manner  as  it  was. 

Suddenly,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  opon 
his  heart,  came  that  one  shriek. 

The  shriek  forced  from  the  last  breath  of  the 
murdered  man. 

Landrite  staggered  back  into  Sandford's  attic, 
and  if  the  wall  had  not  stopped  him  there  is  no 
knowing  how  far  he  would  have  gone. 

As  it  was,  there  he  remained,  with  his  arms 
outstretched  before  him,  his  mouth  and  eyes 
preternaturally  wide  open,  and  his  very  hair 
standing  on  end  with  terror. 

What  took  place  in  the  way  of  search  after 
the  one  frightful  scream  from  the  murdered 
man  Landrite  knew  not. 

The  echo  of  that  one  fearful  cry  filled  up  his 
whole  sense  of  hearing,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
heard  the  sharp  click  of  the  lock,  as  Lord  Ray- 
mond locked  the  attic  door  on  the  outside,  that 
Landrite  became  at  all  conscious  of  his  own 
daoger,  or  that  there  was  anything  else  to 
listen  to. 

That  sharp  slight  sound  aroused  him,  and  he 
slipped  to  the  floor,  and  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed the  utterance  of  a  groan. 

He  heard  Lord  Raymond  go  down  the 
treacherous  creaking  stairs. 

He  then  knew  well  all  that  had  happened  in 
the  attic. 

There  had  been  no  discovery  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Raymond  that  Lord  Hopeland  was  the 
inhabitant,  on  that  occasion,  of  the  dismal 
apartment. 
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In  the  dark,  therefore,  he  had  met  his  death 
in  mistake  for  hiis. 

It  was  quite  impoflsible  to  oome  to  any  other 
conclusion  upon  the  subject. 

How  circumstances  had  so  arranged  them- 
selves in  the  attic,  notwithstanding  the  moon- 
light rendered  it  sufficiently  clear  of  shadows  to 
enable  one  not  to  mistake  one  man  for  another, 
he  could  not  pretend  to  say. 

But  such  was  the  fact 

Lord  Hopeland  bad  been  murdered  instead  of 
George  Landrite. 

This  idea  led  naturally  to  another. 

That  was,  that  his  life  hung  upon  a  thread. 

For  if  Lord  Raymond  before  felt  that  be 
had  sufficient  motive  to  kill  him,  that  motive 
would  now  be  doubled  by  his  present  luiowledge 
of  the  murder  of  Lord  Uopeland. 

"There  is  nothing  for  me  but  escaoe,"  he 
murmored,  "instant  immediate  escape  from 
this  house,  or  I  am  a  dead  man.*' 

He  knew  well  that  he  had  no  chance  in  a 
personal  encounter  with  Lord  Raymond,  and  he 
knew  also,  that  on  the  moment  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  laying  his  hands  upon  any 
offensive  or  defensive  weapons. 
"-  "No,  no,"  he  said  ;  "I  must  tmat  to  no  one. 
I  must  now  and  at  once  escape.*' 

From  the  fact  of  Ella*s  ill-0ncoe*s  in  getting 
out  of  the  house,  Landrite  knew  that  the  little 
patent  lock  upon  which  Lord  Raymond  so  much 
felicitated  himself,  was  put  up  at  the  street 
door. 

But  then  he  had  noticed  that  the  lock,  al- 
though being  ingenious  and  no  doubt  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  pick  it,  was  by 
no  means  fastened  very  firmly  to  the  door. 

Going  to  a  cupboard  in  Sandford^s  attic,  he 
found  what  he  knew  very  well  he  should  find 
there,  a  strong  flat  chisel,  and  with  that  be  had 
no  doubt  of  soon  getting  off  liOrd  Raymond's 
patent  lock. 

It  was  Landrite,  then,  whom  Lord  Raymond 
had  heard  as  he  was  placing  the  black  pocket- 
book  in  the  iron  safe. 

Landrite  paused  just  sufficiently  long  to  see 
what  Lord  Raymond  was  about,  and  then  he 
ran  down  to  the  passage,  and  was  out  of  the 
house  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Fear  lent  him  speed. 

Horror  of  the  deed  that  had  been  done  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Raymond,  combined  with  the 
dread  of  pursuit— for  he  felt  what  an  object  it 
would  now  be  to  his  master  to  take  his  life- 
appeared  to  lend  him  wings. 

He  ran  as  he  had  not  ran  for  many  a  long 
year. 

It  was  chance  rather  than  design  that  led 
him  towards  the  lodging  of  Mistress  Green. 

When  he  did  stop,  and  leant  against  a  post  to 
breathe,  and  to  tell  himself  that  surely  he  was 
not  pursued,  there  was  the  entrance  to  the 
street,  and  just  twenty  steps  found  him  near  the 
houpe. 

He  knew  it  well. 

"Good  I'  said  he,  **I  will  enter  here,  and 
inform  my  brother.  I  know  well  that  he  is 
aware  of  a  good  many  things  that  I  am  ignorant 
of  in  regard  to  Lord  Raymond  and  his  doings, 
and  at  any  rate  he  will  be  able  to  hide  me  for  a 
time." 

So  staggering,  rather  than  walking  up  to  the 


house  door,  he  rang  the  bell  yiolently,  starting 
like  a  guilty  man  when  the  loud  bell  clanged 
in  response  to  his  riolent  pnlL 

He  expected  to  see  Lord  Raymond  standing 
by  his  side. 


CHiLPTER  XIV. 

THE  END  OF  THE  IRISH  BEBELLIOK— THE 
EXECUTION  OF  LOBD  CLENMAHB— THE  BE- 
TURN  OF  THE  ABMIES  TO  ENGLAND— PETER 
QUELF  ONCE  HORB. 

The  lust  defeat  of  the  Royalists  by  the  forces  of 
the  Commonwealth,  had  given  a  new  feature  to 
the  war. 

The  prince  had,  as  it  were,  been  compelled  to 
fly  the  country. 

Since  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  he  had  made 
so  utter  a  disappearance,  that  he  was  sup- 
posed, even  by  some  of  his  own  party,  to  have 
fled  from  them,  and  when  the  news  came  that 
he  had  gone  aboard  the  *'  Santa  Fe,"  and  sailed 
away  to  Franoe,  the  discomfiture  was  utter  and 
oomplete. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  after  this  there 
was  no  enthusiasm. 

A  prince  who  would  fly  like  this  was  scarcely 
worth  fighting  for. 

The  Irish  had  never  loved  him. 

Why  then  should  they  fight  ? 

So  they  laid  down  their  arms  on  every  side, 
and  within  a  fortnight  after  the  departure  of 
Prince  Charles,  the  disaffection  of  the  sister 
kingdom  was  for  the  time  totally  quelled. 

But  tragedies  were  not  oyer. 

In  all  wars  there  must  be,  as  we  know,  special 
yictims. 

Lord  Clenmare,  a  young,  handsome,  enthusi- 
astic Irish  cayalier,  led  to  his  duty  more  through 
family  prejudice  than  any  other  feeling,  was  one 
of  those  who  was  made  to  suffer. 

For  this  the  Cromwellites  were  not  in  apy 
way  to  be  blamed. 

He  had  acted  as  spy,  as  traitor,  as  deceiver  in 
evexj  way.] 

In  eyerytbing  he  had  acted  certainly  for  the 
good  of  his  cause. 

When  once  he  undertook  it  he  determined  to 
go  through  with  it. 

Though  in  ordinary  matters  he  might  have 
deemed  it  wrong  to  be  a  spy,  at  this  he  did 
not. 

It  was  a  great  political  cause. 

And  so  like  many  other  young  men  of  noble 
families,  he  sacrifiosd  a  lifetime  of  great  promise 
for  a  cause  that  was  not  worth  his  lighting 
for. 

He  was  caught  by  the  soldiers  of  Colonel 
Ireton  in  the  disguise  of  a  Republican  soldier, 
and  upon  being  questioned  he  was  quite  unable 
to  giye  any  account  of  himself. 

He  had  then  been  discovered,  his  name  and 
lineage  known,  and  [he  was  tried  at  ,onoe  by 
court  martial. 

This  was  one  of  the  final  tragedies  in  Ireland 
at  that  time. 

The  Castle  of  Eintire  was  the  place  which 
was  chosen  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  tragedy. 

He  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  block  at 
eleyen  in  the  morning. 
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Crowds  were  abroad  to  see  the  deed  done  on 
that  grey  day. 

He,  perhaps,  was  the  calmest  amongst  all 
there.  .  , 

One  of  the  Oromwellite  leaders  walked  with 
him  up  to  the  scaffold. 

On  the  scaffold,  ere  the  block  was  pat  into 
reqaiaition,  the  sentence  was  read  aloud  by  one 
of  the  officers  from  a  big  parchment  with  seals. 

Lord  Clenmare  stood  with  folded  arms  while 
the  sentence  was  read. 

Not  a  muscle  of  his  noble  face  moved  as  the 
fatal  edict  went  forth. 

He  had  entirely  prepared  himself  for  a  violent 
death. 

Young  as  he  was  he  had  seen  the  rigors  of 
war,  the  desperate  blood-stained  battle  field, 
the  crashing  legions  dashing  one  upon  the  other, 
mortal  men  trying  to  prove  their  disbelief  in 
immortality  by  assaulting  God's  own  great 
commandment—"  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

He  had  fought  on  these  desperate  flelds'very 
often. 

He  had  been  victorions  ;  he  had  failed  also, 
and  he  had  seen  defeats  of  thousands  who  had 
been  less  fortunate  even  than  he. 

And  now,  knowing  he  was  in  the^hands  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  attacked  in  every  way, 
underhand  and  i^ve  board  also,  he  looked  upon 
his  fate  with  complacency,  as  being  one  of  the 
resnlts  of  war. 

He  had  a  father,  and  a  mother,  and  sisters  and 
brothers. 

He  had  a  sweetheart  whom  he  loved  and 
would  have  married. 

But  he  never  pleaded  for  lifelto  his  judges  or 
his  jury. 

He  preferred  to  die  as  he  had  lived — a  brave 
soldier— and  leave  his  vindication  to  history, 
and  his  memory  to  those  who  loved  him. 

So — fearless  as  the  unhappy  and  misguided 
author  of  the  whole  civil  war,  Charles  the  First — 
he  awaited  the  time  when  the  fatal  blow  was  to 
descend,  placed  his  neck  on  the  block,  and 
without  that  word  "  Remember,"  which  nobody 
understands  to  this  day,  and  nobody  understood 
then,  he  died  peacefully,  and  quietly  and 
bravely,  as  became  a  gentleman. 

It  is  such  men  as  these  that  ennoble  causes 
and  render  things  great  where  they  might  be 
considered  servile  and  disgraceful. 

After  this  sacrifice  the  Puritan  army  returned 
to  England. 

A  sufficient  body  of  men  were  left  in  the  sister 
isle  to  keep  down  any  rebellious  spirits. 

The  others  were  required  at  once  in  thejheart 
of  Old  England. 

There  were  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  afloat. 

The  presence  of  Prince  Charles  was  hardly 
known,  and  certainly  hardly  believed  in  by  half 
those  to  whom  it  had  been  told. 

So,  after  the  short  campaign,  the  English  re- 
turned to  England  with  Harold  Fordyce,  Ben 
Firebrace,  and  the  others,  leaving  the  old  earl 
to  his  quiet  rest  in  the  old  castle. 

There  were  strange  battles  now  to  be  done  in 
London. 

Sr range — secret  battles,  not  like  those  battles 
that  can  be  fought  in  the  open  field,  but  battles 
to  be  fought  against  treachery. 

Peter  Quelf  had  never  been  found^or  heard  of 
since  the  last  fierce  combat  near  the'mountain. 


He  had  either  returned  to  England,  therefore, 
or  was  hiding  somewhere,  or  lying  in  wait. 

He  was  one,  therefore,  who  had  to  be  dis- 
posed  of. 

Hound  him  were  a  gang  of  wretches  always 
gathered,  and  a  nest,  too,  of  misguided  people 
always  ready  to  join  with  them. 

Glad,  therefore,  as  the  Young  Earl  was  to  see 
the  victorious  termination  of  the  war,  he  was 
yet  more  glad  to  know  that  he  should  have  one 
more  chance  to  crush  his  enemies. 

He  set  his  foot,  therefore,  with  intense  plea- 
sure upon  the  deck  of  the  strange  old  sailing 
vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  and  his  men  to 
Old  England. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  sail,  a  man  rushed  on 
board,  and  eagerly  asked  for  Harold  Fordyce. 

The  Young  Earl  at  once  presented  himself. 

The  man  touched  his  hat. 

"  Please,  your  honour,"  said  he,  *'  and  is  your 
name  Harold  Fordyce  ?" 

"It  is.'* 

•«  Then  ic's  myself  that's  got  a  little  present 
for  you,"  said  he. 

So  saying,  he  took  from  out  of  his  bosom  a 
small  packet. 

"Here  it  is,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  it  to 
Harold  Fordyce,  . 

The  Young  Earl  took  it,  and  opened  it  with 
some  curiosity. 

It  contained  a  small  golden  locket  and  a  lock 
of  hair. 

On  the  paper  which  was  wrapped  round  these 
tokens  was  written— 

"  To  Harold  Fobdyob,  pbom  Eily  M'Deb- 

MOT,  IN  BEMEMBBANOB  OP  OLD  TIMES." 

"  Poor  girl,"  murmured  Harold,  much  affected, 
"poor  girl." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  man. 

"  You  will  see  her  soon  ?" 

"  I  shall,  your  honour." 

"  Then  give  her  this." 

So  saying,  he  detached  from  Lis  neck  a 
beautiful  diamond  cross. 

"  Take  this,"  he  said,  "  and  be  certain  to  give 
it  to  Eily." 

The  man  smiled,  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  heart. 

"  Do  you  doubt  me  V*  he  said.  "  And,  arrah  1 
if  you  do,  why  do  yon  ?" 

Harold  looked  full  in  the  man's  face. 

There  was  honesty  written  in  every  line  of 
his  face. 

"I  do  not  doubt  you,**  said  the  Young 
Earl,  "  but  take  care  of  what  I  give  you ;  it 
is  a  sacred  trust." 

The  msn  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  and  again 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

"  I  will  never  part  with  it  with  life  1"  he  said, 
solemnly. 

Then  he  pressed  Harold's  hand,  and  departed. 

The  thought  of  poor  Eily  M'Dermot  wss  soon 
banished  from  the  mind  of  the  Young  Earl. 

He  had  so  much  to  think  about  in  regard  to 
his  own  affairs. 

He  had  Ettie  to  think  of— dear,  sweet  old 
times  to  dream  about— and  sweeter  hours  to 
look  forward  to. 

Eagerly  he  greeted  the  sight  of  Old  London 
once  more. 

Eagerly  he  and  Frank  Leslie  made  their  way 
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towards  the  old  house  in  the  Strand  where 
Harold  had  seiyed  hia  apprenticeship. 

"  How  familiar  all  thia  looks/*  said  the  Tonng 
Earl ,  as  they  neared  it. 

"Familiar,  indeed,"  cried  the  Armourer,  as 
they  passed  Into  the  passage. 

His  face  lighted  up  as  it  were  when  be 
stopped. 

"  ace,"  be  said,  *'  the  old  suits  of  armour,  and 
hear  the  clang  of  the  hammer  on  the  iron. 
That's  an  old  familiar  sound,  if  you  like.  The 
boys  keep  it  up,  you  see,  while  we're  away." 

A  chnokling  laugh   near  them  made  tbem 
stop. 
Then  a  voice  said, 

"Tes;  familiar,  no  dcubt,  the  place  is,  and 
▼on  will  find  near  you  some  who  are  more 
familiar  than  all." 

They  started  round  just  in  time  to  see  the  face 
of  the  speaker  disappearing. 
It  was  the  face  of  Peter  Quelf. 
Harold,  forgetful  of  his  change  of  rank,  drew 
his  sword,  and  ran  after  him. 

He  was  again  the  Young  Apprentice— -the 
enemy  of  the  dwarf. 
But  he  was  unsuccessful. 
Nowhere  in  the  street  was  Ptter  Quelf  to  be 
seen,  and  be  returned,  therefore,  in  diagoBt  and 
disappointment 
??  ^^^^  ***®  Armourer  in  a  state  of  deUght. 
I  hare,  indeed,  found  familiar  things,*  he 
Mid,  "for  alive  in  my  room  I  found  AUcia  and 
ifittie  ;  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  one  with  her 
whom  you  know  well,  your  old  fellow- apprentice, 
Rupert^  now  Sir  Rupert  Changeling." 

Harold  waited  to  hear  no  more,  to  express  no 
sunrise. 
He  had  beard  that  Ettie  was  there. 
That  was  enough. 

Ettie,  in  fact,  during  the  protracted  absence 
of  Lord  Raymond,  had  contrived  to  effect  her 
Mcape ;  and  when  he  entered  the  room,  the 
beautiful  woman  who  had  ripened  from  the 
young ^rl  was  ready  to  greet  him. 

We  pass  over  the  joys  of  meeting  between  the 
lovers,  and  the  cordial  congratulations  that 
passed  between  Harold  and  Rupert  Changelinjf. 
''You  see,"  said  the  latter,  "how  happy  we 
have  made  ourselves ;  why  do  you  not  do  like- 
wise  I 

Harold  smiled  as  he  kissed  Ettie,  and  pressed 
her  to  his  heart. 

"  I  am  afraid,*'  he  said,  "  that  I  shall  have  no 
time.  I  will  never  marry  and  have  it  said  that 
1  marned  and  left  my  bride  at  once  without 
protection.*' 

And  his  words  were  verified. 

•.^'T^i^^^i**^^^^  **<>'"«  *  ^««^i  a  letter 
reached  them  from  Cromwell. 
It  ran  thus  :^ 

hall     I  wa??^^'TS!j**  *^*^''*»*^>«  «*»•»<>'  White- 

"   OMVBR  CROinrBLL." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHICH  RETURNS  TO  THE  UOUBE  OF  LORD 
RAYMOND. 

Meanwhile  we  must  return  to  Lord  Raymond's 
bouse,  and  see  bow  things  fared  there  aiter  the 
murder. 

George  Landrite  soon  explained  to  bis  brother 
the  state  of  affairs. 

Henry  at  once  quitted  the  bouae,  and  they 
soon  reached  the  corner  of  the  house  in  which 
Lord  Raymond  lived. 
Then  George  Landrite  paused. 
In  a  whispered  voice,  as  though  he  fearad 
that  even  there  faia  dreaded  foe  might  hear  him, 
he  said, 

**  There  is  an  empty'bouse  next  door.    I  have 
the  confidence  of  the  poor  woman  who'is  taking 
care  of  it    It  has  been  in  my  power  to  perform 
some  acts  of  charity  for  her.    She  had  a  child 
who  was  very  ill  only  a  fortnight  since,  and  she 
told  me  the  doctor  had  ordered  wine  for  it. 
Ah  !  where  was  she  to  get  wine  P  " 
"  Where,  indeed,  George  ?  " 
"Well,  I  got  it.»' 
** And  bow?" 

"  Out  of  my  master's'cellar." 
"  Well,  I  suppose  I  mustn't  aay  yon  were  right 
in  taking  the  superfluities  of  another,  but  still 
the  circumstances  form  something  like  an  ex- 
cuse, if  not  af  justification." 

"  Just  so ;  and  the  effect  has  been  that  the 
woman  is  willing  to  oblige  me  to  the  utmost  of 
her  ability,  and  we  shall  get  into  the  empty 
house.  After  that,  I  know  well  how  to  pro* 
ceed." 

•'Well,  George,  I  will  be  guided  by  you 
entirely  in  this  matter,  for  I  see  that  yon  have 
made  all  your  arrangements  to  carry  it;;out  with 
success." 

"  I  have  tried  to'dojjo,"  said  George  Landrite  ; 
"  and  here  we  are." 

The  speed  and  dexterity  with  which  he  sud* 
denly  opened  the  area  gate  of  the  residence 
next  door  to  Lord  Raymond  and  dived  down  a 
precipitous  fiight  of  stone  steps,  surprised  his 
brother. 

But  he  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
follow  him. 
"  Have  you  shut  the  gate  ? "  said  George. 
"Yes." 

"  Come  along,  then.    The  first  danger  is  over. 
We  are  here  without  being  observed  by  anyone 
to  the  best  of  my  belief." 
"  Is  that  Mr.  Landrite  f"  cried  a  voice. 
"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  he. 
"In  the  area r 
"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  I  I— goodness  gracious  I" 
A  woman  made  her  appearance  at  the  kitchen 
door  with  a  light,  which  George  Landrite,  as 
the  easiest  mode  of  dispensing  with  it,  had 
blown  out. 
"  We  don't  want  a  light,  ma'am." 
"  Oh  I  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Landrite.    Ah  1  deary 
me,  this  is  a  mortial  ipear  as  we  resides  in,  Mr. 
Landrite." 
"  It  is,  ma'am." 
"As  my  poor  husband  as  is  dead  and  gone 

used  to  say,  *  When  you * " 

"Yes,  ma*am,  that  is  quite  correct  of  the 
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deceased/'   interrnpted  Landrite,  as  he  walked 
into  the  kitchen.    "  Gome  along,  Mr.  Smith«" 

His  brother  found  that  he  was  to  be  Mr. 
Smith  to  the  good  dame  who  had  charge  of 
the  empty  house,  and  as  he  was  quite  willing  to 
be  Mr.  Anything,  providing  he  could  rescue 
Ella  from  Lord  Raymond,  he  answered  as  if-* 
"  He  had  beea  to  the  manner  born.** 

"Now,  ma'am,"  said  George,  "how  about 
Lord  Raymond  ?" 

"Gone  an  hour  ago,"  said  the  woman.  "I 
sat  in  the  area  on  a  cane-bottom  chair,  the  yery 
one  you  see  here,  Mr.  Landrite,  for  a  matter  of 
two  hours  and  a  quarter,  and  then  out  he  went." 
"  That  will  do.  Now,  ma*am,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  let  us  have  the  candle ;  you  get  it 
lighted  again,  and  sit  down  here,  and  hear 
nothing  and  see  nothing.*' 
**  Oh,  very  good,  sir." 

**  Don't  expect  us  at  any  particular  hour,  and 
then  you  won't  be  impatient," 
"Expeet  you  here,  sir?" 
*<  Yef,  here.  We  shall  come  back  as  soon  as 
we  can,  but  don't  be  listening  and  jumping  up 
eyery  moment  and  thinking  something  has  hap- 
pened. Do  you  understand  7  Expect  nobody, 
and  see  nothing." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Seeing  here  in  this  kitchen  ! 
I  never  expects  anything  but  black  beetles,  and 
in  them  there  ain't  never  a  disappointment,  for 
they  comes  in  swarms  and  droves,  so  as  you  can 
walk  on  their  backs  easy.  Some  on  *em  goes 
crunch,  but  othen*  don't," 

**  That's  just  what  I  should  have  expected," 
said  Landrite. 
**  Should  you  really?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  with  the  noise  of  a  worm  now 
and  then  above." 

He  then  left  the  kitchen,  closely  followed  by 
his  brother. 

This  latter  Could  not  help  being  amused  at 
the  odd  bits  of  conversation  between  Qeorgc 
and  the  woman  in  charge  of  the  empty  house. 

**  Now,  Henry,**  said  Landrite,  when  they  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  "  we  have 
got  to  reach  the  top  of  the  house.  1  will  get 
there  as  soon  as  I  can  ,*  but  if  yon  are  at  all  im- 
patient, you  can  go  up  first  and  wait  for  me." 

"Oh,  no,   I  will    go    with   you,"   said  his 
brother. 
"Very  good." 

Their  footsteps  echoed  strangely  and  start- 
lingly  in  that  empty  house  as  they  ascended 
the  creaking  staircases,  awakening  many  an 
echo  as  they  went. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

'  IN  WHICH  ELLA  IS   BESCUED  AND  LORD  RAY- 
MOND SOMEWHAT  ASTONISHED. 

Henry  Landrite,  as  we  have  seen,  was  as  yet 
very  dimly  acquainted  with  the  plan  that  his 
brother  had  elaborated  in  his  politic  brain  for 
the  rescue  of  Ella  from  the  dutches  of  Lord 
Raymond. 

But  let  the  danger  and  difficulty  be  what  they 
might,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  carry  it  out. 

"George,"  he  said,  **jovl  had  better  tell  me 
all.    I  shall  then  be  better  able  to  aid  you." 

*<  Stop,*'  cried  George. 

*'•  It  appears  we  must  stop,  for,  if  I  mistake 
not,  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  house.'* 


"  Yes,"  said  George;  "that  is  true— very  true. 
Look  up." 

He  held  the  light  near  to  the  ceiling  oa  the 
landing  of  the  attic  stairs. 

When  Henry  did  look  up  he  saw  one  of  those 
mysterious-looking  little  square  trap-doors  which 
are  in  that  situation  in  the  roofs  of  most  houses, 
and  which  go  by  the  name — given  them  no 
doubt  by  the  facetious  inventor  —  of  fire- 
escapes. 

The  idea  of  any  one  not  ordinarily  accustomed 
to  gymnastic  exercises  pushing  or  pulling  him- 
self through  such  an  orifice,  even  in  broad 
daylight,  and  with  nothing  to  distract  him  but 
the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  of  Uie  little  hole 
in  the  wall,  looks  desperate. 

But  that  some  substantial  citizen  and  his 
family,  awakened  by  the  dread  sound  of  fire  in 
the  dead  and  middle  of  the  night,  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  horrid  gleam  of  flame,  half  choked 
by  volumes  of  dense  smoke,  and  driven  nearly 
mad  by  the  shrieks  of  children,  could  wriggle 
themselves  through  such  a  contrivance,  is  about 
as  hopeless  a  proposition  as  ever  was  heard  of. 

But  no  matter. 

There  was  the  fire  escape. 

There  was  the  nearly  impracticable  little 
square  hole  in  the  roof,  which  albeit  was  to  be 
the  refuge  of  an  English  family  in  case  they 
should  be  pushed  to  such  an  awful  extremity. 

"  You  see  it  ?"  said  George. 

"I  do." 

"  Well,  that's  the  way  out  of  the  house,  and 
the  only  way.** 

*'Well?" 

"  In  the  roof  of  the  next  one  there  is  just 
such  another  opening,  and  that's  the  way  in.'* 

**  I  understand  you,  George.  We  are  to  drop 
into  Lord  Raymond's  house  by  the  aid  of  this 
kind  of  affair.  Well,  be  it  so.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  you  have  considered  the  matter  well, 
George,  and  that  this  is  the  best  way,  but  I 
should  have  liked  best  to  have  broken  in  through 
the  street  door,  and  takes  the  young  lady  away 
from  here.*' 

'*  Oh  I  then  he  would  have  vented  his  rage 
on  the  family  at  once.*' 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

**  By  giving  up  the  forged  will.  I  know  him 
well ;  he  has  teeth,  and  will  bite  if  he  can.  I  am 
going  to  draw  them,  and  then  he  can  howl. 
Ha  1  ha  I  I  cannot  help  laughing.  But  come, 
Henry,  you  go  up  the  trap-door  first." 

Henry  was  taller  than  his  brother. 

He  looked  at  the  trap-door  a  moment  or  two. 

He  saw  that  if  he  could  only  get  the  little 
cover  to  it  unbolted,  he  might  easily  drag  him- 
self through  it. 

But  it  was  just  a  foot  bsyond  hia  longest  reach. 

**  George,'*  he  said,  *'  if  it  were  open  I  could 
make  a  spring  and  clutch  by  the  sides,  and  you 
know  well  where  I  once  get  a  hold  I  am  not 
likely  to  let  go  again.  But  I  must  reach  it  to 
unbolt  it,  and  I  must  have  something  to  stand 
upon." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  George  Landrite,  "I 
thought  of  that  before.*' 

"  Yes  ,*  but  there  is  nothing  here.*' 

<*0h,  yes,  there  is.  X  brought  somethiag. 
Here  you  are," 

He  dropped  upon  his  hands  and  his  knees  as 
he  spoke. 
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Then  he  was  ready  for  his  brother  to  stand 
upon  his  back. 

He  could  thus  reach  the  trap-door. 

"I  am  afraid  my  weight  will  hurt  you, 
George,"  said  Henry. 

"  So  am  I,  but  it  don't  matter.  I  hope  youll 
be  quick  about  it,  for  Lord  Raymond  may 
come  home,  and  then  there  will  be  more  diffi- 
culty  stilL" 

ne  had  to  use  no  more  persuasion. 

Henry,  in  a  moment,  was  on  his  back,  and  the 
bolts  were  drawn. 

By  a  push,  then,  he  sent  the  trap-door  aside 
from  the  opening  into  the  roof,  and  by  a  mus- 
cular effort  Uiat  to  him  was  as  easy  as  it  seemed 
to  be,  he  drew  himself  up  through  the  opening. 

"Now,  then,  Greorge,  stretch  your  arm  up,** 
he  cried  ;  **  let  me  get  hold  of  you.  I  could  soon 
draw  you  up.  Now,  then,  Oeorge.  All  right ; 
there  you  are,  old  boy,  how  do  yo*  feel  ?" 

"All  the  skin  off  my  knees,"  murmured 
George. 

Henry  had  stooped  down,  and  by  sheer 
strength  lifted  his  brother  up  through  the  trap- 
door by  the  arms ;  but  Georgo  had  made  such  a 
scufHing  to  get  a  bold  with  his  knees  sgainst 
the  edge  of  the  opening  through  the  roof,  when 
he  was  high  enough  to  do  so,  that  the  result  he 
had  mentioned  hf^  ensued. 

*'  Never  mind,'*  said  Harry,  "it  is  the  fortune 
of  war." 

'*Ohl  is  it?    Very  good." 

Tbey  were  now  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
roof  of  the  house. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  fire  escape  was  a 
door  among  the  tiles,  which  opened  into  the 
night  air. 

They  found  it  was  not  fastened  st  all,  and 
swinging  it  open  they  stepped  out  into  a  kind 
of  gutter  that  ran  between  two  ridges  of 
roof. 

We  need  not  minutely  follow  their  passage 
over  the  roof. 

They  got  at  last  through  the  trap-door  in  Lord 
Raymond's  house,  and  dropped  on  the  landing. 

The  most  profound  darkness  reigned  every- 
where within. 

"  We  are  on  the  top  landing  here,  of  course," 
said  Harry.  *•  I  see  several  doors.  Here  is 
one." 

"  No,  no,  Harry  :  not  that." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Don't  open  any  door.    There  is  a  sight  in 

one  of  these  rooms  that .    Oh  1  don't  look 

in.    It  will  be  terrible— too  terrible." 

"Well,"  said  his  brother,  "in  the  account  you 
gave  me  of  aflfairs  here,  you  confessed  that  you 
kept  back  something  which  must  criminate 
him.    What  is  it?" 

"  Oh,  nothing— nothing.  It  is  too  soon.  Let 
us  save  Slla  first." 

"You  are  right,  George,  quite  right ;  I  will 
ask  you  no  more.  Proceed  in  your  own  way. 
But  we're  in  the  dark.  There's  no  objection,  I 
suppose,  to  having  a  light  ?" 

"Oh,  no;  I'll  soon  light  the  candle  again. 
Everything  is  quiet ;  no  one  stirring." 

After  some  <Ufficnlty— for  he  had  smashed  the 
candle  quite  flat— he  succeeded  in  setting  it  up 
in  the  stick  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

No  sooner  was  it  lighted  than  George  pointed 


the  floor,  his  pale  lips  parted,  his  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets. 

"  There,  there,"  he  said ;  "  look." 

Henry  did  look,  and  he  saw  a  broad  stream 
of  dark-coloured  liquid  upon  the  landing. 

It  had  crept  out  of  one  of  the  attics,  under 
the  ill'fltting  door,  and  had  made  its  way  right 
along  the  landing,  and  was  dropping  in  cosgu- 
lated  masses  down  the  stairs. 

"  It  is  blood,"  said  Henry. 

"Yes,  blood,"  said  George,  " blood  1  The 
blood  of  the  murdered  man  1  Yes,  it  is  blood, 
and  murder,  you  see,  will  out." 

"  Hush  I"  cried  Henry,  " hush !  for  Heayen'a 
sake !  Yon  will  ruin  all  by  these  ezdamationa. 
Hush,  I  implore  you  I" 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

IN  WHICH  A    LIGHT    SUNBHIBB    DAWNS  UPON 
THB  GAPTIYB. 

The  terrible  sight  that  had  come  upon  the 
senses  of  Henry  and  George  upon  the  attic 
landing  had  the  effect  of  paralysing  them  for  a 
moment. 

George,  of  course^  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  reason  of  it,  but  Henry  of  necessity  was 
unable  even  to  make  a  guees  at  it. 

"  Why,  George,"  cried  he,  "  what— what  dues 
this  mean  ?    It  is  blood  1" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  Then  what  fearful  deed  has  been  done  here, 
that  has  given  rise  to  such  a  spectacle  7  We 
ought  to  give  notice  to  the  authorities." 

"No,  no,"  said  George;  "you  forget  Ella, 
One  thing  at  a  time.  Let  us  descend  to  her 
room,  and  snnimon  her  at  once." 

They  quickly  descended  to  the  room  which 
opened  on  the  landing  below. 

*'Ella,  Ella,"  cried  George  Landrite,  as  he 
knocked  loudly. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Ella,  Ella,'  he  repeated,  "I  come  to  save 
you  from  danger  worse  than  death.  Ella,  dear 
Ella,"  he  said,  forgetting  himself  in  his  eager- 
ness, *'  come  to  me." 

The  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  pale  and 
agitated,  Ella  appeared  fully  dressed  upon  the 
threshold, 

"  I  know  your  voice,"  she  said,  "  and  I  have 
but  to  implore  you,  if  yon  be  false,  to  kill  me, 
for  it  seems  as  if  in  death  alone  I  shall  know 
peace." 

"Kill  you?" 

*•  Yes,  yes.   How  do  I  know  I  can  trust  you  ?" 

"  You  know  I  have  before  befiiended  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  saved  me  j  but  my  father,  I 
must  not  fly  from  him," 

"  Your  father,"  cried  George  Landrite, "  you 
have  no  father  here.  You  are  but  a  child  stolen 
years  since  from  your  parents  by  order  of  that 
villain.  Lord  Raymond,  to  bring  up  to  work  out 
his  revenge ;  ye  have  no  relation  to  him." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  know  this  ?" 

"  Oh,  Ella,"  cried  George,  "  why  do  you  trifle 
with  your  fate.  I  swear  to  you  this  is  true. 
This  is  your  only  chance  of  safety.  In  a  few 
minutes,  perhaps,  Lord  Raymond  will  return, 
and  all  will  be  lost." 


SPECIAL  NOTICR-In  consequence  of  the  Author's  requiring  more  space  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  bis  Plot,  thia  Story  cannot  be  completed  in  No,  60  aebefore  stated. 
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The  air  and  tone  of  sincerity  in  which  George 
Landrite  spoke  was  not  to  be  questioned. 

It  was  ont  of  the  qneation,  too,  that  knowing 
him  as  she  did,  she  oonld  any  longer  doubt 
him. 

She  turned  towards  him  with  so  soft  and 
sweet  a  smile,  that  it  was  to  him  enchantment 
to  look  at  her. 

Then,  while  the  silent  tears  oonrsed  down  her 
cheeks,  she  said— 

*'  I  do  belieye  all  yon  haye  told  me,  and  it  has 
made  me  feel  very — ^rery  happy." 

She  scarcely  resisted  the  yonng  man  «a  he 
folded  her  in  his  arms. 

He  took  one  glance  into  her  bright  eyes. 

Then  he  pressed  a  rapturous  kiss  upon  her 
lips. 

*'  By  this  kiss  I  ask  yon  to  be  mine — ^my  own 
dear  Ella." 

The  words  were  earnestly  and  daringly 
spoken. 

He  was  but  a  man-servant. 

But  she  knew  him  to  be  one  far  above  his 
station  and  of  a  good  family. 

"  Yours  and  yours  only." 

"Oh I  joy." 

''Hem  r  said  Homy. 

George  started. 

"  Ah  !  I  know  what  my  brother  means,  dear 
Ella,  for  hj  that  name  I  may  now  call  you  ;  we 
must  fly  this  house  at  once.** 

**But  what  power  can  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Baymond  now  have  over  me  or  youf  Why 
should  we  fear  him  ?" 

"  Thus  spoke  the  courageous  spirit  of  inno- 
cence," said  George  ;  ''but  I  do  not  wish  him  to 
know  who  it  was  who  saved  you.  I  have  others 
yet  to  save." 

"Ah,  I  understand,  let  us  go." 

"  At  once,  at  once,  dear  one.  Lean  on  my 
arm.  Ah  1  now  you  tremble.  Do  not  so.  You 
are  safe — safe  with  me.  Not  all  the  world 
should  injure  you  while  I  was  by  your  side! 
No,  no,  my  own— my  beautiful.  I  feel  a  giant's 
strength  with  you  to  defend.  Come»  come, 
Ella." 

"  Quick,  quick  I"  eaid  Henry.  "  I  fancy  I  hear 
a  noise.  Yon  know  more  of  the  house  than  I 
do.  Had  you  not  better  give  the  lady  to  my 
care  and  lead  the  way  ?" 

*'  Yes,  yes.  Ella,  yon  may  trust  my  brother 
as  you  would  me." 

The  exchange  was  soon  made. 

Trembling,  despite  all  the  assnrances  of  safety 
that  his  brother  oould  breathe  in  her  ear,  and 
despite  the  conviction  at  her  own  heart  that 
they  were  all  true,  poor  Ella  was  led  by  her 
lover  to  the  next  landing. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  this  !s  an  escape.  I  hav« 
a  long  story  to  tell  yon ;  but  there  will  be  a 
better  time.    Ah  I" 

The  cry  that  George  uttered  was  such  as 
might  have  come  from  him  if  some  one  had 
suddenly  planted  a  dagger  in  his  heart. 

"  What  is  it  7"  eagerly  asked  Henry. 

"Oh,  Heaven  I  what  has  happened f"  asked 
Ella. 

'*  Hush,  hush  !''  said  George,  as  he  crept  up 
the  staircase  backwards  again,  and  his  very 
hair  seemed  to  bristle  on  his  head  with  fright. 
"  He— he  is  coming  t    I  thought  that  it  would 


have  been  better  to  end  all  to-morrow,  but  Fate 
says  no,  no.    It  must  be  now,  now." 

•«  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  Silence." 

They  did  listen,  and  heard  the  rattle  of  a  kej 
in  the  lock  of  the  street  door,  and  then  they 
knew  what  George  meant. 

Lord  Baymond  had  come  home. 

•'Miss  Ella,"  said  Henry,  quite  calmly,  "leave 
all  to  me." 

"Yes." 

'*  Go  into  that  room ;  we  will  return  in  a 
moment,  George." 

"Yes." 

"  We  must  confront  Lord  Baymond." 

"  Oh,  then,  he  doesn't  think  I  am  here.  He 
thinks  I  am  upstairs,  and  that  it  is  my  blood. 
Stop;  an  idea.  Hueh!  go  in  that  room  both 
of  you.  Go  at  once.  Stay  I  go  1  Now,  now  ; 
take  the  light  with  yon.  No;  blow  it  out. 
That  will  do." 

Bang  went  the  street  door. 

A  footstep  was  heard  in  the  passage. 

"  He  comes,"  added  George,  in  a  whisper ;  "  he 
has  only  paused  to  light  a  match.  Ah  !  he  has 
a  night-light  with  him.    Here  he  comes." 

Henry  Landrite  gently  led  Ella  into  the 
drawing-ioom. 

Here  he  placed  her  in  the  first  chair  he  came 
to  out  of  the  way  of  the  door. 

Then,  pistol  in  hand,  he  stood  half  on  the  land- 
ing, with  the  object  of  supporting  his  brother  in 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  and  of  protecting  him 
from  Lord  Baymond  if  he  should  fail. 

He  had  gathered  from  George's  disjointed  ex- 
I»esBions  pnUj  well  what  was  his  meaning  to 
faoe  Lord  Baymond  on  this  occasion  alone. 


CHAPTEB  XVIIL 

OEOBGE    LASDBITB    SUOGEEDS    IK    A    QBBAT 
OBJECT,  AND  ELLA  IS  SAVED. 

This  return  of  Lord  Baymond  to  his  house  at 
such  an  hour  was  a  very  uncommon  thing. 

But  the  fact  was  that  his  mind  waa  in  a  state 
of  great  distraction,  and  the  thought  of  what 
the  morrow  might  produce,  although  all  seemed 
to  be  going  well  with  his  plans,  much  disturbed 
him. 

The  possibility  ci  something  very  much  amiss 
taking  place  had  come  over  him  so  strongly,  that 
he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  repair  to  his  house, 
and  there  make  such  dispositions  as  might 
enable  him  to  meet  every  inquiry. 

He  waa  anxious  and  terrified  he  knew  not 
why. 

There  was  one  thing,  too,  that  he  felt  ought 
to  be  done  in  case  of  accidents,  and  that  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  dead  body  of  George,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  lying  in  its  gore  in  the  attic 
where  the  guilty  Lord  Hopeland  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  social  offences. 

It  bad  been  the  intention  of  Lord  Baymond  to 
get  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  enemies,  and 
then  leave  England  at  once,  taking  Ella  with 
him. 

But  if  anything  should  happen  to  cause  him 
to  remain  in  England,  it  was  but  a  matter  of 
ordinary  security  that  he  should  put  his  house  in 
order. 

Such  reasons  and  such  anxieties  had  brought 
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Lord  Raymond  home  npon  that  eyentf nl  night, 
80  contrary  to  hlB  habit. 

When  he  left,  as  he  had  done  that  evening,  it 
was  seldom  that  he  crossed  bis  own  threshold 
again  till  the  dawn  of  morning. 

One  may  imagine  now  the  state  of  agitation 
and  alarm  that  poor  Ella  was  in,  now  she  felt 
that  in  some  shape  or  way  there  must  soon 
ensue  some  collision  between  her  friend  and 
the  man  whom  she  had  most  reason  in  the 
world  to  hold  in  detestation. 

Lord  Raymond  slowly  and  methodically 
ascended  the  stairs. 

George  stood  upon  the  yery  verge  of  the 
topmost  stair,  with  his  arms  outstretched  before 
him,  and  his  face  pale  from  excitement  and 
fear,  lest  that  which  he  was  striving  to  do 
might  not  have  all  the  effect  upon  Lord  Ray- 
mond that  he  wished. 

He  presented,  therefore,  an  appearanoe  which 
the  most  consummate  actor  could  not  have  put 
on,  with  all  his  wish  to  do  so. 

The  night-light  that  Lord  Raymond  carried 
was  one  that  was,  by  his  orders,  always  placed 
upon  a  marble  slab  in  the  hall,  so  that  he  would 
have  no  difficulty,  let  him  come  in  when  he 
would,  in  lighting  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  box  of 
matches  by  its  side. 

As  yet  the  little  lamp  had  not  had  time  fully 
to  send  forth  its  utmost  power  of  illumination. 

Moreover,  the  draught  of  cold  air  upon  the 
staircase  diminished  the  flame  somewhat,  and 
it  was  only  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  twilight  that 
Lord  Raymond  slowly  ascended,  with  Ms  mind 
full  of  dark  resolves  and  fears. 

George  did  not  move  nor  speak,  but,  still  as 
death  itself,  he  preserved  that  fixed  attitude  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs. 

On— on  came  Lord  Raymond. 

"Oh!  Henry,»*  whispered  Ella,  •'what  will 
happen  ? " 

"  NothiDg  to  harm  thee,  BUa.*' 

*•  But—but—" 

"  Hush,  I  implore  you.    All  is  well.** 

Ella  covere  d  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
waited  in  agonised  expectation  of  some  dreadful 
scene. 

Every  nerve  in  the  body  of  yo^ng  Henry 
Landrite  was,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  screwed 
up  to  its  utmost  state  of  tension,  and  he  was 
prepared  at  a  moment*s  notice  to  rush  out  upon 
Lord  Raymond  to  the  rescue  of  George  Land, 
rite. 

On  came  Lord  Raymond. 

There  was  a  something  in  the  air  cr  some 
slight  wavy  alteration  in  the  light  contingent 
upon  the  presence  of  George. 

But  Lord  Raymond,  who  all  the  way  up  to 
within  two  steps  of  where  George  stood,  had 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  suddenly 
raised  them,  and  encountered  the  fixed  and 
terrified  gaze  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  much 
reason  to  believe  a  corpse  in  the  attic  above,  and 
whose  dead  body  was  then,  in  its  cumbrous 
troublesomeness  to  get  rid  of,  occupying  his 
thoughts. 

The  look  of  Lord  Raymond,  for  the  space  of 
time  during  which  you  might  have  counted 
slowly  five  or  six,  was  truly  dreadful. 

Not  more  strange  and  terrifying  was  the  gaze 
of  George  for  fear— fear  of  that  man  who  had  for 


years  held  his  very  soul  in  thraldom,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  poor,  shrinking  spirit. 

Lord  Raymond  was  not  superstitious. 

But  such  a  sight  as  that  and  at  such  an  honr^ 
too,  when  he  was  not  looking  for  anything  so 
terrible  to  startle  his  imagination  from  real 
tangible  troubles,  appalled  him. 

Lord  Raymond  uttered  a  shriek,  and  fell 
backward  with  the  light,  and  rolled  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  where  he  lay  upon  his  face  quite 
insensible,  partly  from  the  mental  shock  he  had 
sustained,  and  partly  from  the  effects  of  the 
fearful  faU,. 

George  still  preserved  the  same  attitude  which 
he  had  assumed  almost  unconsciously,  and  which 
had  so  aided  him  in  terrifying  bis  master. 

When  Ella  heard  the  shriek,  she  echoed  it, 
and  dropped  upon  her  knees,  clasping  her  hands 
in  prayer. 

But  Henry  rushed  to  the  landing,  crying — 

"George,  George  1  How  is  it  with  yon? 
Speak,  George?'* 

Ckorge  was  silent. 

«AUght>  a  light  I  Oh  I  what  would  I  not 
give  for  a  light  ?" 

George  uttered  a  groan. 

There  came  a  faint  illumination  from  the  hall, 
and  young  Henry  ran  down  the  staircase,  and 
without  meaning  so  to  do,  trod  upon  liOrd 
Raymond's  back. 

By  some  accident,  the  little  lamp  that  Lord 
Raymond  had  carried,  although  the  glass  of  it 
was  shivered  to  atoms,  and  although  it  lay  upon 
its  side,  had  not  gone  out. 

Harry  seized  it  in  a  moment,  and  ascended 
the  stairs  again,  calling  out— 

*'  Ella,  Ella,  my  darling,  all  is  well  I  There 
is  no  danger.  Why,  why,  George,  George,  I 
say." 

There  was  George  on  the  top  stair,  with  his 
arms  still  stretched  out  as  they  had  been  when 
the  colonel  ascended. 

"George,"  again  cried  Henry,  "do  you  not 
know  me,  or  are  you  too  much  terrified  to  move  ? 
My  good  friend,  speak  to  me.  Ella,  Ella,  dear. 
Come  here." 

«  Yes,  Henry." 

"  Look  at  George.  Oh  1  speak  to  him.  He  is 
transfixed  with  terror.  Look  at  him,  Ella, 
dear." 

Ella  approached  George,  and  touched  him 
upon  the  breast  as  she  spoke  to  him. 

"  Greorge,  my  friend." 

With  a  deep  sigh  George  dropped  his  arms, 
and  there  came  a  gush  of  tears  from  his  eyes, 
and  tottering  back,  he  sank  upon  a  seat  on  the 
landing. 

«  Why,  what  is  this  ?"  said  Ella,  as  she  placed 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  in  his  face. 
"  What  is  it  that  has  so  much  affected  you  ?  We 
are  safe  now.  You  have  saved  me,  and  we  are 
safe.  Cheer  up,  dear  one,  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much  1" 

The  scenes  which  had  occurred  lately  had 
quite  upset  his  courage. 

"  Oh,  Heaven,"  muttered  he,  "  oh,  Heaven, 
he  is  coming — he  is  coming  1" 

"  No,"  said  Henry,  "  you  have  terrified  him, 
and  he  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  a 
trance.  Let  us  leave  this  house  now  at  once. 
It  is  an  ill-omened  one  for  all  of  us.  Come, 
(Jeorge,  come." 
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"  Yes,  yes.  I— oh,  dear— I  will  come.  But 
if  there  is  any  dark  place  that  I  could  creep 
into,  I  would  go.  Haah-^hark  1  I  think  I  hear 
him  again.*' 

**  No,  no ;  that  i^bat  your  disordered  fancy, 
George.  Come  along  with  me.  I  will  find  you 
a  place  to  hide  yonraelf  and  Ella.  Onr  object  ia 
aooieyed ;  we  have  aayed  her.    Gome." 

<*  Our  object  ?"  said  George.  "  One  of  onr 
objects — one.  We  had  two  objects.  Oh,  yes — 
oh,  Heaven  1  It  is  her  1  No,  I  did  not  langh. 
Bat  one  object  is  achiered  I" 

George  had  thmst  his  hand  into  a  breast- 
pocket of  his  apparel,  and  then  he  dntched 
something  that  appeared  at  once  to  conyince 
him  that  all  was  well,  for  his  countenance 
brightened,  and  he  looked  much  as  he  had 
looked  of  late  when  most  hopeful. 

"  YoxL  are  ready  then,  George  ?'* 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am " 

"  Gome  with  us,  then,  at  once,"  said  Henry, 
who  had  twice  the  presence  of  mind  of  Us  elder 
brother. 

Henry  took  the  arm  of  the  gentle  and  confid- 
ing girl  and  placed  it  within  his  own  and 
descended  the  staircase  with  her. 

George  followed,  saying  muttered  things  at 
interyals. 

Henry  paid  no  heed  to  him,  lest  he  might  in- 
'  dalge  in  a  repetition  of  his  terror. 

In  this  way  they  reached  the  hall,  and  Henry 
and  Ella  stepped  oyer  the  prostrate  Lord  Ray- 
mond. 

Bat  when  George  came  to  it,  owing  to  being 
in  the  shadow,  he  did  not  see  it,  but  trod  right 
npon  his  old  master*8  back,  and  feeling  sudden 
alarm  at  what  it  coald  possibly  be  that  was 
under  his  feet,  he  stumbled  and  rolled  over  him 
into  the  hall  in  a  yery  ludicrous  manner. 

«« Murder  1"  said  George,  *<ohI  murder  1  I 
knew  we  should  never  get  out  of  the  house  so 
quietly  as  this." 

'*  Why,  (George,  I  could  never  have  believed 
that  you  were  so  timid." 

**  Timid  1  oh  I  I  am  so  naturally.  Oh  1  dear, 
what's  that  ?  what^  that  lying  on  the  mat  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  7" 

"Why,  that,"  repeated  Henry,  "is  your  late 
master  and  the  devirs  servant,  I  think." 

"  Eh  1  Lord  Raymond  7" 

"  The  same." 

"  Oh,  gracious  I  he's  only  pretending  to  be 
dead.    You  can't  kill  him.    Oh,  oh  I" 

He  made  a  wild  rush  along  the  passage  and 
opened  the  street  door  in  a  moment,  and  ran 
out  into  the  street  before  Henry  could  interfere 
to  stop  him. 

To  be  suie  the  younger  brother  was  not  very 
slow  in  following  his  example,  and  he  was  right 
glad  when  the  fresh  breath  of  the  early  morning 
fanned  his  cheek. 

They  closed  the  outer  door  of  Lord  Raymond's 
house,  and  then  they  stood  looking  up  and  down 
the  street  for  George,  but  no  George  could  they 
see. 

**  He  is  Rone,"  said  Ella,  gently. 

«  He  is." 

"  And  left  me  to— to " 

"  To  me.    But  then  yoa  trust  me." 

"Ah  I    Top,  I  do." 

"  With  all  your  heart  f 

"  With  aU  my  heart." 


She  sobbed  and  dung  to  him. 

There  was  more  eloquence  in  the  action  than 
there  could  be  in  any  words. 

He  felt  that  that  young  and  beautiful  creature 
relied  upon  him  for  safety,  and  he  vowed  that 
no  ill  should  approach  her  which  he  could 
possibly  ward  off. 

The  soft  light  of  morning  was  just  peeping 
through  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

"My  dear  Miss  Garesby,"  he  said  ;  "no  doubt 
my  brother  has  rushed  on  ahead  to  prepare  some 
place  for  your  reception.  We  will  walk  on 
as  far  as  our  house.  The  fresh  air  will  revive 
you.    It  is  not  far  hence." 

"  Tes,  yes.  Let  us  leave,  as  soon  as  possible, 
this  horrid  place.  I  tremble  at  the  very  idea  of 
being  near  it." 

They  made  their  way,  therefore,  with  all 
possible  speed  towards  the  house  of  the 
Landrites. 

At  the  door  they  found  George. 

He  was  beaming  with  pleasure. 

"You  are  looking  pleased,  dear  George,"  she 
said,  smiling. 

" I  am- indeed,"  he  cried.  "Now  that  yon 
have  quitted  that  house  all  my  fear  has  vanished. 
Once  you  are  safe,  I  shall  be  able  even  to  face 
that  villain." 

"And  have  you  arranged  means  to  secure 
him?" 

"  I  have,  and,  what  is  more,  I  have  arranged 
means  to  provide  you  with  a  place  of  safety, 
until  I  can  communicate  with  your  friends." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  George,"  said  Ella,  as  she 
pressed  his  hand,  "  thank  you.  Yoa  were  always 
good  and  kind." 

"  And  do  you  forgive  me  for  my  cowardice, 
dear  Ella?"  he  said. 

"  Oh  1  I  can  understand  you  welL  Say  no 
more  about  it.  You  are  not  a  coward.  You 
have  proved  yourself  not  to  be." 

After  placing  her  under  the  care  of  the  land- 
lady, George  beckoned  to  his  brother,  and  they 
left  the  house  together. 

"  Where  are  we  going  7 "  asked  Henry. 

"There  are  officers  waiting  at  the  comer," 
said  (George  ;  "  see." 

At  the  comer  were  two  men,  disguised  in 
cloaks. 

These  men  thejr  joined,  and  were  soon  on 
their  way  back  to  the  house  of  Lord  Raymond. 

The  door  was  closed  once  more  when  they 
reached  it,  and  the  beU  was  answered  by  John, 
the  other  servant. 

"  What  is  it,  gentlemen  ?  "  he  said. 

"  We  desire  to  see  Lord  Raymond." 

"  Walk  up,  then,  gentlemen ;  he  is  in  the 
drawing-room." 

^They  found  him  there,  pale,  as  if  suffering 
still  from  his  fall,  but  sitting  quite  calmly  in 
his  chair. 

He  did  not  long  remain  there,  however. 

He  comprehended  the  situation  in  a  moment. 

Drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt  he  fired  despe- 
rately at  George. 

He  missed  his  aim,  but  the  room  was  full  of 
smoke,  and  in  the  confusion  he  rushed  from  it 
and  up  the  staircase,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
house. 

The  officers  and  Henry  and  George  were  after 
him  in  a  moment. 

They  heard  doors  opened  and  dashed  back, 
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and  at  length  thej  reached  the  attic,  and  just 
oyer  a  bed  that  was  in  it  they  saw  a  trap-door  in 
the  roof,  which  Lord  Raymond  was  dosing. 

"  There  he  goes/*  said  the  officer,  "  I'll  have 
him,  gentlemen.  One  of  yon  go  down  into  the 
street  and  get  a  constable  to  watch  him.  I'll 
haye  him.    Easy  does  it,  gents,  easy  does  it." 

Henry  accordingly  rnshed  down  stairs  to  giye 
the  alarm. 

The  officen  and  George  followed  Lord  Bay- 
mond  on  to  the  roof  of  the  house. 

There  was  eyery  evidence  to  show  that  he  had 
provided  for  the  emergency,  for  round  one  of 
the  high  chimneys  there  was  turned  some  forty 
or  fifty  feet  of  rope,  which  with  great  dexterity 
he  nnwonnd. 

Then,  before  the  officer  could  reach  him,  he 
had  dung  to  it,  and  was  commencing  his 
descent. 

"  Stop  him  1"  cried  the  officer. 

"  Ha  I  ha  !  "  shouted  Lord  Raymond,  in  de- 
rision.   ••  Not  caught  yet—not  caught  yet." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THB  VISIT  TO  WHITEHALL  —  THB  BBCRBT 
JOUSNBT—ABBBST  OP  THB  BOTAL  SPY— 
THB  ATTACK, 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Harold  Fordyce 
almost  immediately  after  his  return  from  Ireland 
and  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  the  Armourer, 
received  a  message  from  Cromwell  ordering  him 
away  at  once  to  the  north,  or,  rather,  calling 
npon  him  to  meet  him  at  eight  in  tiie  palace  of 

Although  anxious  to  emulate  with  Ettie  Leslie 
the  happiness  which  Alida  had  tasted  with 
Rupert  Changding,  he  was,  nevertheless,  eager 
to  maintain  his  podtion. 

More  espeddiy  was  this  the  case  now  that  he 
had  discovered  himself  to  be  an  earrs  son. 

At  eight  on  the  following  morning,  therefore, 
he  presented  himself  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall. 

Like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Lord 
Protector  was  an  early  riser,  and  Harold  found 
him  writing  in  his  room. 

He  at  once  dismissed  those  whom  he  had  with 
him. 

Then  he  hdd  out  his  hand  to  the  Toung 
Apprentice  heartily. 

••  Wdl,"  he  said,  « I  have  just  heard  that  I 
haye  to  congratulate  you.'* 

•*  For  what  ?"  replied  the  Yonng  Apprentice. 

"  Upon  your  accesnon  to  an  earldom  and  a 
fortune,"  said  Cromwell, "  unexpectedly  I  fancy, 
moreover." 

"It  was,  indeed,"  replied  Harold,  "and  the 
less  pleasing  because  I  learned  it  only  throueh 
the  death  of  my  father." 

"  I  learned  the  fact  only  this  morning/'  said 
Cromwdl.  «'  If  I  had  known  it  before  I  should 
certainly  not  have  sent  for  you.  Perhaps  under 
the  circumstances  you  will  not  care  to  be 
entousted  with  any  more  hszardous  enterprises." 

Harold  raised  his  hand  deprecatingly. 

'*Nay,  my  Lord  Cromwell,"  he  said,  »«nay, 
you  misjudge  me,  indeed  you  do.  I  have  served 
my  country  willingly  before,  and  why  should  I 
desire  now  to  desert  it  ?  If  there  is  a  mission  of 
importance  let  me  fulfil  it  even  if  it  be  the  last 
I  undertake." 

*'Good,"  returned  Cromwell,  "good;  since. 


then,  yon  desire,  we  will  at  once  to  businees.  A 
landing  is  expected  shortly  at  St.  Edmunds,  and 
I  am  about  to  send  a  large  body  of  troops  to  that 
place.  In  the  meanwhile,  while  I  am  getting 
them  together,  I  want  to  send  some  picked  men 
under  a  trusty  leader.  I  can,  I  think,  select  no 
trustier  one  than  yourself,  that  is,  if  yon  will 
accept  the  office." 

**  1  will  do  so  as  I  have  said  with  pleasure," 
said  Harold,  "and  when  do  you  desire  us  to 
start?" 

"To-night  under  cover  of  the  darkness." 

"  A  secret  journey,  then." 

"  It  is  so  ;  and  I  will  explain  my  plans  to  yon 
at  once." 

In  half-an-hour  the  Toung  Earl  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  situation. 

The  subtle  intellect  of  Cromwell  had  devised 
a  complic  ited  plan. 

But  not  too  much  so  for  the  genins  of  the 
Toung  Earl. 

For,  with  its  complication  it  was  also  beauti- 
fully clear. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
"  my  lord,  I  can  see  clearly  what  to  do  ,*  and  I  will 
not  return  to  you  before  I  have  accomplished  it 
or  perished." 

That  evening  at  seven  he  took  a  tender  farewell 
of  Ettie. 

At  dght  he  was  making  his  way  side  by  side 
once  more  with  the  Armourer,  but  both  so  much 
disguised  as  to  be  quite  unrecognizable. 

Heavy  hats  shaded  thdr  brows,  and  doaks 
concealed  their  military  habits. 

Pasdng  rapidly  down  the  narrow  lane  leading 
to  the  old  house  in  which  the  Man  Without  a 
Name  had  first  met  Harold  Fordyce,  his  own  son, 
they  entered  beneath  its  ruins,  and  after  glancing 
round  to  see  if  they  were  watched,  gave  a  shrill 
and  peculiar  whistle. 

This  was  presently  answered  from  the  dark 
bosom  of  the  river. 

In  another  moment  or  two  a  boat  shot  up 
beneath  the  shadows,  and  took  them  off. 

Then  they  rowed  rapidly  away  towards 
Vauxhall. 

Ever  dnoe  darkness  had  dosed  in,  boat-loads 
of  men  had  passed  away  from  different  parts  of 
the  river*8ide. 

They  came  quietly  and  noisdessly  to  thdr 
rendezvous,  and  not  one  of  them  was  there 
who  did  not  use  a  pass-word. 

On  reaching  the  centre  of  the  stream  they  all 
pulled  away  in  haste  towards  Vauxhall. 

On  arriving  there  they  landed  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river,  and  marched  away  in  parties 
of  fours  towards  the  large  wooded  groves  which 
surrounded  the  old  house,  where,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  our  story,  we  have  seen  the  appren- 
tices of  London  assembled. 

Here  they  concealed  themselves  among  the 
shadows  of  the  trees,  and  the  dense  undergrowth, 
and  waited. 

They  were  evidently  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
some  leader. 

Presently  afar  off  they  could  distinguish  a 
light  on  the  bosom  of  the  river. 
They  started,  and  glanced  oat  eagerly. 
The  light  presently  neared  the  shore  rapidly, 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  occupants  landed. 

Making  their  way  towards  the  grove,  they 
hdted. 
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Then  Harold  Fordyce  adymnoed  from  ont  of 
the  ranks. 

<*  Night  and  freedom !"  he  said. 

*' Night  and  freedom  T'  waa  the  mnrmured 
answer. 

*«Good.  Fall  in,  my  men,"  he  said.  "Where 
are  the  horses  7" 

"  Safe  amid  the  trees/'  cried  one  of  the  men, 
advancing.  '*If  you  will  follow  me  two  and 
two,  I  will  lead  yon  to  the  place  where  they  axe 
concealed.*' 

Within  haU-an-honr  all  were  seated  in  their 
saddles,  and  were  dashing  away  at  fall  speed 
towards  the  North. 

It  would  be  simply  useless  and  tedious  to 
describe  their  journey. 

They  were  not  interfered  with  in  any  way  on 
the  road,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  the  place 
which  had  been  mentioned  to  them  as  the  one 
which  they  were  to  choose  for  their  place  of 
ambush. 

It  was  a  curious  place  ;  an  inn  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  dense  wood. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  place  which  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  observe ;  for,  what  with  the  trees  and 
the  hills,  it  was,  as  it  were,  completely  em- 
bedded. 

Three  days  passed  tranquilly. 

On  the  fourth  news  arrived  that  strange  ves- 
sels  had  been  seen  prowling,  if  I  may  so  use  the 
term,  round  the  coast. 

A  man  brought  the  news  from  St.  Edmund's 
Bay. 

Although  a  bribed  spy,  they  had  every  reason 
to  have  belief  in  him. 

He  had  always  professed  a  friendship  for  the 
Cromwellites,  and  had  offered  his  services  and 
was  paid  liberally. 

And  yet  they  had  soon  reason  to  mistrust 
him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they 
heard  the  news,  a  lady  was  seen  cantering 
throngh  one  of  the  glades  of  the  fgrest. 

She  was  of  course  unknowu  to  any  one  of 
those  who  had  come  from  London. 

She  was  also  unknown  to  the  people  at  the 
inn. 

She  came  gracefully  cantering  along,  appa- 
rently for  her  own  enjoyment,  but  really  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out  on  all  sides. 

Harold  Fordyce  watched  her  from  the  window 
of  the  inn. 

Suddenly  she  rose,  stumbled  and  almost  fell. 

This  was  almost  opposite  the  inn. 

Harold  felt  sure  it  was  not  an  accidental 
fall. 

So  he  watched  her. 

She  descended  from  her  horse,  and  after  pat- 
ting its  neck,  took  up  one  of  its  fore  feet. 

This  she  examined  carefully. 

Then  she  turned  and  led  him  towards  the 
inn. 

"  She  is  a  spy,"  said  Harold  Fordyce  j  "  we 
must  detain  her." 

So  saying  he  descended  towards  the  forecourt 
of  the  inn. 

He  reached  it  just  as  the  lady  did. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  madam  ?'*  said  the 
Boniface,  as  he  advanced. 
H."  My  horse  has  received  a  severe  injury  to  his 
foot,*'  replied  the  lady,  "  and  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  could  see  to  it." 


The  landlord,  who  was  thoroughly  in  the 
interests  of  the  friends  of  the  Ck>mmon wealth,  at 
once  conducted  her  to  one  of  the  small  rooms 
on  the  basement  of  the  inn. 

Then  he  went  out  and  took  the  horse  to  the 
stable. 

This  ruse  he  had  adopted  in  order  to  leave  an 
opportunity  to  Harold  Fordyce  of  speaking  to 
the  lady. 

The  Young  Earl  was  not  slow  in  making  use  of 
the  chance. 

He  descended  quickly,  and  sntering  the  room, 
bowed  gallantly. 

<*  Madam,"  he  said,  '*you  have  oome  to  a  mis- 
hap in  a  rough  part  of  the  country." 

She  slightly  flushed  up  as  she  met  his  earnest, 
steadfast  gaze. 

"  Yes,*'  she  said,  "  yes,  'my  horse  has  a  knack 
of  doing  peculiar  things." 

Harold  smiled. 

«  May  I  be  allowed,'*  he  said,  *'  to  say  some- 
thing which  may  appear  rude  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

'*  Then  I  may  say  that  the  horse  is  something 
like  its  mistress." 

« I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  answered, 
biting  her  lip.    «*  Why  is  it  ?" 

*<  Because  its  mistress  also  does  peculiar 
things,"  replied  the  Young  Earl. 

She  tapped  her  foot  angrily  with  her  riding 
whip. 

*^XovL  are  very  rude,  sir,"  she  said. 

'*  I  warned  you." 

"  You  did. ,  But  I  had  no  idea  yon  would  say 
things  that  are  incomprehensible." 

''ItiQJiot  incomprehensible.  I  will  explain 
if  you  wish.* 

*'  Pray  do." 

"I  will.  Why  should  you  go  so  far  out  of 
the  way  of  female  avocations  as  to  become  a 
Royal  spy  ?" 

A  deep  flush  overspread  her  features. 

"  You  are  now  more  unintelligible  than  ever," 
she  said. 

Then  she  rose  and  approached  the  window. 

*'  I  hope  the  landlord  will  not  keep  me  long," 
she  said,  as  if  to  herself. 

«•  And  why,  fair  lady  ?'* 

"  Because  I  desire  to  pursue  my  way  towards 
my  brother's  house." 

**  Truly ;  now  that  you  have  discovered  that  I 
am  here." 

She  turned  round  angrily. 

'*  What  are  you  to  me  that  I  should  wish  to 
know  if  you  were  here  ?" 

"  You  know  who  I  am,  you  know  why  I  am 
here,  you  know  who  are  with  me,  and  since  this 
accident  has  occurred  to  yon,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  requesting  your  presence  here  for 
some  two  days  to  come." 

"  What  mean  you,  sir  ?" 

*'  That  you  are  my  prisoner." 

*•  And  why?" 

"  I  make  no  further  explanation.  You  are  my 
prisoner.    Here,  Joachim." 

In  an  instant  a  tall.  Puritanical-looking 
trooper  made  his  appearance. 

"  Yes,  colonel." 

"This  lady,"  said  the  Young  Earl,  "I  have 
discovered  to  be  a  spy.  I  will  place  her  under 
your  protection  for  awhile.  See  that  she  holds 
no  communication  with  anyone." 
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The  soldier  toached  bis  hat  respectfnllj  to  hiB 
young  officer. 

"I  will  see  to  it,  ooloneV  he  said;  **bnt 
where  am  I  to  place  her  ?" 

"  Ask  Mistress  Lamb  to  find  her  a  room  near 
her  own/'  replied  the  Tonng  Earl ;  "bat  I  place 
yoa  in  charge  of  her  door,  and  npon  you  rests 
the  responsibility  of  her  person." 

"  Good,  colonel/'  replied  the  man ;  **  I  promise, 
as  I  have  said,  that  you  shall  be  obeyed. 
Joachim  Mngglethrift  never  breaks  his  word." 

The  young  lady,  who,  although  somewhat 
experienced  in  matters  of  this  kind,  was  taken 
aback  by  the  cool  and  determined  manner  of  the 
Tonng  Earl,  glanced  at  him  in  despairing  anger, 
and  stamped  angrily  on  the  floor. 

"I  demand  my  freedom/'  she  cried,  "I 
demand  it.    Tou  will  pay  dearly  for  this." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  intend  so,"  said 
the  Young  Earl ;  **  but  of  that  I  will  take  my 
chance.    Joachim,  the  lady  awaits  you." 

The  female  spy  saw  there  was  no  use  in 
resistance. 

The  resolute  look  and  voice  of  the  Toung  Earl 
gave  her  no  doubt  of  this. 

So  with  a  look  of  rsge  she  followed  the  soldier 
and  ascended  the  stairs  towards  the  room  which 
adjoined  that  of  the  landlady. 

Here  she  was  securely  locked  in  and  Joachim 
Mngglethrift  placed  himself  as  sentinel  at  the 
door. 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  that  night  that  a 
loud  and  peremptory  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

The  sentinel  leaned  out  of  window  and  looked 
out. 

AU  around  the  inn  were  masses  of  armed 
men. 

"  What  want  you  ?"  he  cried. 

"Open— open  in  the  name  of  the  king," 
answered  a  loud  voice. 

**  What  king  ?"  asked  the  sentinel,  derisively. 

**  King  Charles  the  Second." 

The  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth  laughed 
loudly. 

*'  We  don't  know  the  name  here,"  he  said  j  "  if 
you  want  the  door  opened  you  must  open  it." 

Hardly  had  he  closed  the  window  when  a 
tremendous  dash  was  made  at  the  door,  and  the 
crashing  of  timber  told  that  it  had  been  broken  in. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ESCAPE  OF  LORD  BAYMOND— DEATH  OP  THE 
TOO  VENTURESOME  OFFICER — A  PAUSE  TO 
THINK— THE  VISIT  TO  THE  OLD  HOUSE— 
THE  BURIED  TREASURE— THE  RASH  RE- 
SOLVE. 

We  left  Lord  Raymond,  as  may  be  remembered, 
making  his  way  with  all  possible  speed  down  the 
rope  which  was  fastened  to  the  chimney  of  his 
house. 

Though  the  chimney  creaked  and  trembled 
beneath  his  weight,  he  arrived  safely  in  the 
street. 

As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  bottom,  he  took 
the  rope  in  both  his  hands  and  palled  vigoronsly. 

Seeing  his  object,  the  officer  of  the  watch 
mshed  forward. 

His  idea  was  to  use  the  rope  for  his  own  des- 
cent to  terra  firma. 


But  in  this  he  was  foiled. 

He  reached  the  chimney  stack  only  in  time 
to  see  it  totter,  to  make  a  bold  and  desperate 
clutch  at  the  rope,  and  to  fall  over  amid  the 
mass  of  bricks  and  mortar  headlong  to  death 
below. 

In  the  face  of  the  officer  whom  he  had  seen 
following  him  Lord  Raymond  had  fancied  he 
had  seen  Harold  Fordyoe  in  disguise. 

He  sped  away,  therefore,  with  delight  at  his 
heart. 

*'  One  of  my  enemies  is  dead,"  he  cried,  as  he 
rushed  away  at  headlong  speed. 

He  could  not  pause  to  look  again  upon  the 
face  of  the  now  dead  officer. 

Henry  Landrite  came  quickly  round  the 
comer  to  intercept  him. 

But  Lord  Raymond  had  the  start  of  him  on 
this  occasion. 

In  a  few  momenta  he  was  hiding  safely  from 
pursuit  beneath  an  archway. 

Here  he  paused  to  think. 

It  waa  time  that  he  did. 

Things  were  becoming  desperate. 

The  man  whom  he  had  fancied  he  had  mur- 
dered was  alive. 

Alive  to  bear  witness  against  him. 

Everything  had  gone  wrong  with  him. 

He  was  hunted  now  by  Uie  myrmidons  of 
the  law  for  murder. 

What,  then,  was  left  to  him  ? 

Nothing  but  escape  to  a  foreign  land. 

To  effect  this  it  waa  of  course  necessary  to 
obtain  money. 

And  where  7 

There  waa  no  time  now  to  put  in  practice  his 
plana  of  fraud  and  deception. 

He  must  raise  cash  in  some  manner  or  another 
on  the  instant. 

A  sudden  idea  struck  him. 

An  idea  which,  nnder  other  circumstances, 
he  would  have  rejected  with  disdain. 

He  would  go  t4>  the  old  and  now  deserted 
house  of  Earl  Gerrard. 

Here  he  knew  that  a  treasure  was  buried— 
where  he  knew  not. 

He  was  aware,  however,  that  there  were  papers 
which  would  give  him  the  required  information 
hidden  in  some  drawer,  or  box,  or  cabinet,  and 
these  he  resolved  to  search  for. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  know- 
ing this  he  did  not  go  thither  before. 

The  reasons  are  plain. 

Hunted  as  he  was  by  the  watch  he  did  not 
care  to  identify  himself  in  any  way  with  the 
perpetration  of  the  murder  of  Earl  Gerrard. 

However,  upon  this  occasion  he  waa  in  such 
a  desperate  condition  that  he  could  not  stand 
npon  trifles,  and  after  hiding  himself  in  an  inn 
for  two  days,  he  took  a  hackney  coach,  and 
told  the  driver  to  take  him  with  all  speed  towards 
the  old  house  where  the  earl  had  been  mur- 
dered. 

It  was  now  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 

The  month  of  June  was  at  hand,  and  yet  it 
was  one  of  these  strange,  wayward  springs,  such 
as  are  very  common  in  this  country. 

At  times  there  would  be  a  temperature  of 
such  intense  heat  that  people  would  think  the 
summer  bad  really  in  earnest  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

But  a  few  hours  would  alter  all  that,  and  cold 
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and  loDg-oontiiined  raioB  would  fall  from  a  dull, 
leaden-looking  skj,  upon  the  saddened  earth. 

A  sammer  rain  waa  now  falling  ;  one  of  those 
warm,  soft,  misty  kinds  of  rains  that  oome 
down  in  wavy  maaiea,  more  like  condensed 
showers  than  anything  c^ — a  kind  of  rain  that 
farmers  rejoice  to  see  in  the  spring  time  of  the 
year,  and  that  makes  eyery  leai  and  eyery  flower 
look  sparkling,  and  brings  ont  in  strong  radiance 
the  ohoioeat  coloara  of  eyery  species  of  yegeta- 
tion. 

It  was  a  rain  that  made  the  roads  heayy — 
that  made  lanes  knee-deep  with  mire— that  cut 
the  grayel  paths,  and  made  eyen  the  green 
sward,  well-kept  though  it  might  be,  yield  in 
spongy  masses  beneath  the  feet. 

It  was  a  rain  that  trickled  with  unceasing 
monotony  from  the  eayes  of  houses,  and  that 
gurgled  with  choking  sounds  down  drain-pipes 
for  hours  and  hours  together. 

But  yet  the  air,  under  its  influence,  was  humid 
and  fresh,  and  pleasant  to  breathe,  and  induced 
a  lightsome  sensation  about  the  lungs,  that  was 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  dry  heats  that  might 
haye  been  a  characteristic  of  our  yarying 
dimate. 

"  Stop  at  the  corner  of  the  lane,*'  cried  Lord 
Baymond  to  the  coachman,  as  he  approached 
the  place  of  destination. 

"  Wo,  wo  r*  cried  the  coachman. 

The  creaking  old  hackney  coach,  after  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  for  some  seconds,  came  to  a 
stand-still,  ana  Lord  Baymond  dismounted. 

'*  Take  you  back,  sir  7'*^  said  the  coachman. 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  back." 

Lord  Baymond  paid  nearly  double  the  fare, 
which  seemed  to  satisfy  the  hackney  coachman 
yery  well. 

With  the  march  of  refinement,  howeyer,  and 
the  progress  of  improyement,  it  takes  double 
that  amount  to  satisfy  a  modem  cabman. 

Lord  Baymond  waited  till  the  yehicle  had 
driyen  oflT,  and  then  he  slowly  walked  up  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  house,  sheltering  himself 
M  well  as  he  could  from  the  rain  by  keeping 
dose  to  a  garden  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  broad  canopy  of  iyy  leaves. 

A  better  opportunity  of  yisiting  secretly  the 
old  house,  he  could  not  have  found,  as- 
suminit  that  his  object  was  to  pay  his  ylsit  as 
secretly  as  possible. 

And,  as  we  haye  seen,  such  was  the  fact. 

There  was  no  other  way  to  the  house,  so 
recently  in  the  occupation  of  old  Gerrard,  than 
by  the  front  garden. 

So  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  iron  gate, 
upon  which  there  was  now  a  padlock. 

He  had  the  keys  of  the  house,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  padlock,  for  Harry  Martin  had  not 
troubled  himself  about  the  place,  and  the  under- 
taker's men  had  all  left  it,  when  the  "  party  *'  had 
been  safely  deposited  in  the  hearse. 

After  some  rumbling  at  the  padlock  upon  the 
outer  gate,  the  equanimity  of  Lord  Baymond 
was  a  little  disturbed  at  finding  that  it  was  not 
fast  at  all,  and  that  it  would  open  at  a  touch 
without  the  key. 

This  made  him  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

Then,  after  cursing  the  carelessness  of  whoeyer 
had  locked  it,  or  a&cted  to  lock  it,  he  opened 
the  gate  and  passed  through  into  the  garden. 


To  secure  himself  from  interruption,  he 
fastened  the  gate  from  the  inner  side,  and  then 
turned  his  face  towards  the  house. 


CHAPTEB  XXL 
THB  ADySKTUBBB  OF  LORD  RATICOKD  AT  THS 
OLD  HOVBB— THB;P0BTBAIT— THB  MBMOJUSS 
OF  OLD  TIMBS— 'tHB  STBAKGB  BFBCTBB— 
THB  WINGBD  PHAHTOM^THB  KKOOK  AT 
THB  DOOB. 

SoANNiNG  as  well  as  he  could  through  the  gloom 
of  the  night,  and  through  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  trees  and  the  misty  rain  the  front  of  the  house 
as  he  approached  it,  he  ran  his  eyes  from  win- 
dow to  window  as  if  he  feared  he  might  see 
some  token  of  a  strange  yitality  about  the 
place. 

All  was  perfectly  still. 

The  yault  in  which  the  late  occupant  of  that 
sombre-looking  house  now  lay  in  the  calmness 
of  death  could  not  be  more  silent  and  desolate* 
looking  than  that  dwelling. 

He  reached  the  well-known  porch  and  stood 
out  of  the  rain. 

The  particles  of  moisture  were  dropping  from 
the  yine  leayes  that  were  still  young,  and 
from  the  geraniums  that  sent  their  long  sprays 
oyer  the  porch  roof.    * 

There  was  a  damp  and  misty  smell  already 
about  the  shut-up  house. 

It  took  Lord  "Baymond  a  little  time  before 
he  could  muster  up  courage  enough  to  open  the 
house  door. 

He  tried,  while  that  time  lasted,  to  deodye 
himsdf,  and  to  pretend  that  he  could  not  get  the 
key  out  of  his  pocket,  and  then  that  he  oould 
not  turn  the  lock,  but  in  reality  he  waa  afraid. 

At  length  the  door  was  opened  with  a  harsh, 
grating  sound,  and  Lord  Baymond  stood  hold- 
ing it  in  his  hand  and  peering  into  the  intense 
darkness  of  the  hall,  with  no  particular  idea  or 
notion  that  he  should  see  anything  or  anybody, 
but  with  the  hope  of  thoroughly  satisfying  him- 
sdf that  there  was  nothing  there  in  which  life, 
either  of  this  world  or  another,  had  an  exist- 
ence. 

«What  folly,"  he  said,  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold  with  a  sudden  determination.  **  Here 
is  a  spot  of  ground  enclosed  by  bricks  and  wood. 
Why  should  I  be  terrified  at  it.*' 

There  was  no  particular  reason  why  he  should 
be  terrified,  but  he  was  for  dl  that 

*'  The  gate  is  fast,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
<*  I  will  leaye  the  door,  so  that  some  fresh,  cod 
air  may  come  into  the  house,  at  dl  eyents.*' 

Did  he  leaye  the  door  open  for  the  cool  fresh 
air  to  come  in,  or  for  himself  to  rush  out»  if  his 
fears  got  the  better  of  him  7 
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Well,  he  strode  along  the  hall. 

He  juBt  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
huDg  the  portrait  of  Ella  in  all  her  beauty— 
Ella  Caresby's  mother— and  saw  dimly  that  it 
was  there. 

Then  he  lit  a  match,  and  isnited  a  coil  of 
taper  that  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  as  the 
little  flame  increased  iu  size,  he  held  it  abore 
his  head  at  his  arm*B  length,  and  taming  slowly 
round,  looked  about  him  with  anxiety. 

Erer  since  the  scene  at  Mrs.  Carton's  his 
nerves  were  gone. 

He  started  and  uttered  a  faint  cry. 

His  heated  imagination  represented  a  face 
and  form  of  hideous  and  spectral  proportions 
glancing  at  him  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs  close 
to  where  the  balustrades  began. 

*<  Off,  off !  Keep  off  1**  cried  Lord  Raymond, 
"  What  do  you  want  with  me  f '* 

He  reeled  backward  till  he  got  nearly  to  the 
street  door,  and  then  he  drew  a  small  pistol 
from  his  coat  pocket,  and  held  it  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  apparition. 

"  What  1  who  are  you  ?"  cried  he. 

The  figure  did  not  moye  or  speak. 

After  a  few  moments*  cogitation,  therefore, 
with  himself  whether  be  should  fly  from  the 
house  at  once  or  try  to  find  out  what  it  was  that 
so  alarmed  him,  he  slowly  approached  the  object. 

Holding  the  light  in  his  left  hand,  and  the 
pistol  ready  for  instant  use  in  his  right,  he 
reached  within  half-a-dozen  paces  of  the 
spectre,  and  then  with  a  stamp  of  the  foot, 
he  cried — 

*<  Oh  I  fool,  fool  I  What  has  come  across  me 
that  I  allow  myself  thus  to  be  trifled  with  V* 

The  supposed  spectre  consisted  of  a  silk 
pocket  handkerchief,  hung  carelessly  over  the 
corner  of  the  balustrade  of  the  staircase,  and  the 
hideous-looking  black  legs  that  Lord  Raymond 
thought  that  it  had  were  represented  by  the 
black  bottles  that  the  undertaker's  men  had  left 
there,  after  emptying  them  of  their  contents. 

What  a  long  sigh  of  relief  he  drew,  as  he 
gave  one  of  them  a  kick,  which  sent  it  rolling 
to  the  further  end  of  the  old  hall. 

'*  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  might  have  gone  from 
here  full  of  all  sorts  of  fears,  and  told  myself 
that  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  that  I  had 
actually  seen  a  figure  standing  in  this  hall.  Of 
such  materials  are  the  ghost  stories  that  appal 
the  idle  and  the  superstitious.  I  will  fear 
nothing." 

The  affair  did  him  good,  for  it  taught  him 
that  his  senses  were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as 
by  them  he  had  hefm.  nearly  terrified  into  rushing 
from  the  house. 

So  he  went  about  the  business  that  bad 
brought  him  there  with  a  better  spirit. 

Up  the  dusty,  gloomy  staircase  and  past  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  the'  old  earl  had 
breathed  his  last  he  went. 

He  would  not  hare  gone  into  that  room  for  a 
trifle. 

The  door  of  Ella's  room  was  then  reached, 
and  he  ran  the  light  up  and  down  it  to  look  at 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  fastened  up. 

«*  That  wiU  do,"  said  he  ;  "  screws  are  easily 
removed.    I  shall  find  no  difficulty  here." 

It  was  by  Lord  Raymond's  own  orders  that 
the  door  of  this  room  had  been  made  fast,  and 
he  had  given  express  directions  that,  in  effecting 


this,  nothing  but  screws  should  be  used,  in  order 
that  he  could  at  any  time  unfasten  it  with  simple 
tools. 

From  his  pocket  he  took  a  couple  of  very 
finely-made  screw-drivers,  for  he  was  prudent  in 
his  preparations,  and  thought  it  as  well  to  have 
two  lest  any  accident  shonLd  happen  to  one  of 
them. 

Besides,  he  was  not  sure  what  aiEe  would  lit 
the  heads  of  the  screws. 

He  showed  himself  now  no  unskilful  work- 


He  soon  had  down  the  two  cross  pieces  of 
timber  that  had  secured  the  door. 

Then  he  fitted  the  key  in  the  lock. 

There  was  a  slight,  a  very  slight  hesitation  in 
the  mind  of  Lord  Raymond  as  he  opened  the 
door. 

He  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  and  flung  it 
aside  before  he  would  go  in. 

Something  with  a  fluttering  noise  and  a 
slight  cry,  as  of  satisfaction,  passed  his  head, 
and  gave  him  a  little  start  of  alarm,  although 
there  was  even  at  the  moment  no  possibility  of 
attributing  it  to  anything  but  a  bird. 

How  it  got  there  was  a  mystery  which  Lord 
Raymond  did  not  flnd  the  solution  of  till  he 
found  a  broken  pane  of  glass  in  the  room 
through  which  the  bird  had  crept,  and  then  not 
been  able  to  flnd  its  way  out  again. 

Lord  Raymond  saved  that  life  by  his  visit  to 
the  room,  for  the  poor  bird  would  otherwise 
have  died  of  starvation. 

Uttering  a  malediction  upon  the  innocent 
winged  thing,  which,  with  short  cries  of  delight^ 
flew  down  the  staircase  and  out  at  the  open 
door,  Lord  Raymond  stepped  into  Ella's  room. 

He  placed  the  light  on  a  bracket  which  was 
over  the  chimney  piece,  and  then,  tired  of  the 
walk  to  the  house,  and  the  excitement  he  had 
gone  through,  he  sat  down  upon  the  flrst  chair 
he  came  to,  and  backing  it  till  he  reached  the 
waU,  he  sat  and  looked  around  him. 

The  little  flame  of  the  taper  burnt  well  and 
clearly  in  that  room. 

The  air,  in  fact,  was  fresh  and  good  within,  for 
it  had  been  kept  so  by  the  broken  window. 

He  was  able,  therefore,  to  survey  with  some 
degree  of  calmness  and  determination  the  rich 
but  faded  and  dusty  appointments  of  the  room. 

"  And  this,"  he  said,  "  was  her  chamber  once, 
the  chamber  of  her  whom  I  loved,  and  who 
scorned  me.  This  was  the  room  which  the  old 
earl  in  days  gone  bv,  told  me  he  would  plate 
with  gold  if  it  would  give  his  darling  pleasure  to 
have  it  so.  This  is  the  room  to  which  I  followed 
her  fourteen  years  ago,  and  asked  her  to  be  mine, 
when  she  shuddered  and  gathered  her  robe  about 
her  for  fear  it  should  be  contaminated  by  touch* 
ing  me,  and  called  aloud  for  help.  Curses, 
curses  1  No,  nol  This  is  folly;  I  had  my 
revenge !" 

He  could  not  sit  quietly  while  such  thoughts 
as  these  were  passing  in  his  mind. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  glanced  around  him, 
as  though  the  innocent  Ella  were  still  there,  and 
he  could  tell  her  how  bitterly  he  hated  her  for 
being  what  she  was,  too  good  and  too  gentle  for 
him. 

An  ancient  cabinet  stood  in  the  only 
that  there  was  in  the  room,  and  Lord  Raymond 
had  always  had  an  idea  that  it  was  there  he 
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Bhonld  find  the  aecreta  he  so  mnoh  ooyeted  to 
learn. 

He  hoped  that  in  some  of  her  private  drawers 
he  might  discoyer  some  paper  or  memoranda 
also  of  the  joang  girl  who  had  so  sadly  perished 
hj  his  hand— how  we  need  not  say^bnt  whose 
memory  still  olnng  to  that  house  like  sunlight 
aroxmd  a  mirror. 

A  glance  at  the  yarioos  properties  about  the 
room  satisfied  him  that  nothing  had  been 
touched. 

There  were  the  gold  and  the  silyer  articles  of 
the  toilette  blackened  with  age. 

There  were  the  rich  yaaes,  and  the  costly  gild- 
ing all  coyered  with  black  dost. 

**  Let  them,be,"  said  Lord  Raymond ;  "  I  want 
them  not  at  present.  They  shall  go,  but  not 
now." 

He  approached  the  cabinet  and  found  it 
open. 

In  fact,  the  key  was  in  the  look. 

Alas  I  poor  EUa  1 

She  had  calculated  upon  her  father's  pardon 
and  upon  coming  back  to  the  old  house,  which 
she  never  saw  again  in  life. 

So  she  had  left  everything  jastjas  though  she 
had  merely  gone  to  take  a  pleasant  walk  in  the 
meadows,  and  from  that  hoar  nothing  had  had 
a  human  hand  laid  it  upon  in  that  chamber  till 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  earl  had  stepped 
into  it. 

Drawer  after  drawer  of  the  cabinet  did  Lord 
Raymond  pull  out  of  its  place,  and  dash  down 
upon  the  tloor  after  finding  that  no  documents 
of  any  kind  were  there  to  be  found. 

There  were  laces,  trinkets,  books,  faded 
fiowers,  drawing  materials,  music,  and  a  thousand 
other  little  odds  and  ends  which  wealth  collects, 
but  no  papers. 

Lord  Raymond  came  to  the  last  drawer  and 
with  a  look  of  disappointment  he  pulled  it  out 
and  threw  it  down. 

There  was  nothing  in  it  bat  a  stuffed  South 
American  bird  and  a  few  isJiells. 

**  Nothing,'*  said  Lord  Raymond.  <*and  yet  I 
could  have  sworn  that  the  old  man  once,  if  not 
twice,  in  the  night  time  paid  a  visit  to  this  room, 
although  he  ever  denied  that  he  hsd  set  foot  in 
it  since  he  locked  it  up  after  reading  EIla*8 
letter.    Ha  !  what  is  that  P" 

Lord  Raymond  saw  a  small  white  wafer 
projecting  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  moulding  of  the  stand  of  the  cabinet. 

His  suspicions  that  there  was  a  concealed 
receptacle  of  some  sort  there  were  at  once 
aroused. 

With  the  finest  point  of  the  screw-driver  he 
had  with  him  be  made  an  attack  upon  the 
moulding. 

To  his  great  joy  he  found  that  there  was  a 
long  shallow  drawer  there  concealed. 

'*  Now  I  am  repaid,"  said  Lord  Raymond,  as 
he  eagerly  snatched  at  some  papers  that  were 
there  and  held  them  to  the  light. 

The  first  that  he  looked  at  was  an  open  letter. 

As  Lord  Raymond  eagerly  turned  it  over  a 
small  lock  of  sunny  auburn  hair  fell  from  it  to 
the  floor. 

The  letter  contained  these  words— 
"  There  will  be  «  great  battle  fought  soon.    My  little  one 

will  be  found  with  a  Mrs.  Lockett,  at .    I  write 

this  for  fear  I  have  enemies.    I  am  followed  about  by  one 
I  hato,  Lord  Raymond." 


The  paper  was  torn  here,  and  Lord  Raymond 
was  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  scanty  infor- 
mation he  had  already. 

"  Oh  I  for  the  remainder  of  the  letter,"  he 
said.    "  What  would  I  not  give  for— — *' 

He  nearly  fell  to  ^e  floor  at  this  moment,  for 
a  startling  knock  at  the  door  of  the  house  echoed 
through  it. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

BLLA'S  PERIL— THB  ATTACK  OF  THE  MA- 
RAUDERS—THE FLIOHT^THB  APPROACH  TO 
THE  DESERTED  HOUSE— THE  BURGLARS- 
THE  ENTRY  OP  THE  HOUSE— THE  CRY  OF 
AGONY. 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  this  we  must  inform 
our  readers  that  when  Ella  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  house  where  George  Landrite  had  hidden 
her,  she  was  disturbed  on  the  second  night  by  a 
terrible  uproar,  and  found  that  a  band  of  ma- 
rauders— prevalent  enough,  unfortunately,  in 
those  days— had  made  their  way  into  the  house. 

Both  George  and  Henry  were  absent,  and 
there  was  no  one  therefore  to  protect  her. 

Yielding  to  a  feeling  of  fear,  she  sped  away 
in  the  darkness,  never  thinking  of  whither  she 
was  going,  and  fled  on  and  on  in  the  heavy  light 
of  night,  until  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  she 
found  herself  outside  the  house  where  Lord  Ray- 
mond was  searching  for  the  papers. 

Outside  the  gate,  or  rather  on  one  side  of  it, 
was  collected  a  gang  of  ruffians  who  were  evi- 
dently concocting  some  attack  upon  the  house. 

Seeing  her,  and  imagining  that  she  would 
give  the  alarm,  they  made  a  sudden  dash 
forward  when  they  saw  her,  with  the  intention 
of  intercepting  her. 

Bat  they  failed  in  this  object. 

Lord  Raymond  had  but  imperfectly  fastened 
the  lock,  and  one  vigorous  blow  broke  it  open. 

With  nervous  eagerness  she  shot  a  couple  of 
bolts,  then,  panting  and  exhausted,  and  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe,  listened. 

The  noise  of  the  breaking  open  of  the  door, 
sharp  and  trivial  as  it  was,  was  yet  one  that 
could  not,  amid  the  dulness  of  the  night,  escape 
the  ears  of  the  burglars,  and  they  all  came 
abruptly  to  a  standstill. 

**  What  the  deuce  was  that  7"  whispered  one. 

"  Don't  know.    What  do  you  think  ?" 

"Hang  me  I  if  I  know  what  to  think.  Was 
it  thunder?" 

"  No,  no." 

They  were  pnzzled  at  the  sound,  and  each 
moment  that  passed  over  without  any  of  them 
coming  to  a  rational  conclusion  regarding  it, 
only  made  it  the  more  difficult  to  explain,  for  it 
became  rapidly  associated  in  their  minds  with 
imaginary  additions. 

If  this  little  alarm,  however,  was  not  sufficient 
to  induce  them  to  forego  their  entorprise,  it  was 
amply  sufficient  to  induce  a  far  greater  amount 
of  caution  in  their  proceedings  than  had 
characterised  them  up  to  then. 

With  stealthy  steps  now,  that  the  nicest  ear 
could  hardly  have  detected,  they  made  their 
way  up  to  the  paling. 

Ella  did  not  hear  them,  but  against  the  night 
sky  as  she  stood  trembling  in  the  garden  she 
saw  one  dark  figure  after  another  appear  above 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  HOUSB-'THB  COWARD— 
THE  DEFENCE— FLIQHT  OF  THE  BUBGLABS 
—THE  APPABITION. 

A  FEBLiNa  of  peril  now  crept  into  the  heart  of 
Ella  as  the  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  scream, 
and  the  fall  above,  came  upon  her  ears. 

She  hoped  that  all  this  might  resolve  itself 
into  a  dream. 

Alas  1  it  was  too  life-like. 

And  yet  after  all  she  had  gone  through  of  late— 
sfter  the  many  perilt,  alarms,  and  aotoal  adven- 
tures she  had  found  so  rapidly  suooeeding  one 
another,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  her 
mind  wandered  a  little,  and  she  confounded  the 
actual  with  the  unreal. 

She  clung  to  the  chair  which  was  close  to  her, 
and  listened  again  more  intently. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  three  minutes,  there 
came  another  knock  at  the  outer  door. 

No  doubt  the  knock,  as  it  was  given  by  the 
burglars,  was  by  no  means  considered  or  meant 
to  ^  a  startling  one. 

But  amid  the  gloomy  passages  and  the  silent 
chambers  of  that  empty  and  deserted  house,  the 
effect  produced  was  not  at  all  to  be  imagined 
from  the  slightness  of  the  blow. 

This  time,  however,  the  knock  did  not  give 
such  a  shock  to  the  heart  of  the  young  girl,  for 
she  fully  expected  it. 

And,  when  the  echoes  of  it  died  away,  she 
asked  herself,  tremblingly,  if  the  same  sort  of 
noise  above  stairs,  as  that  she  had  heard  before, 
would  again  respond  to  it. 

She  was  not  kept  very  long  in  suspense  on 
this  head. 

A  strange  creaking  sound  came  upon  her  ears, 
and  she  became  convinced  that  some  one  was 
descending  the  staircase,  that  could  not  be  very 
tax  off  from  the  room  in  which  she  was. 

A  voice,  too,  in  accents  of  alarm,  came  upon 
the  still  air. 

She  trembled  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
having  to  encounter  greater  terrors  and  dangers 
in  the  place  to  which  she  had  come  for  refuge, 
than  if  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  && 
burglars. 

Yet  over  the  mind  of  the  young  girl  there 
came  a  strange  feeling  of  irresistible  curiosity, 
a  kind  of  fascination  to  that  place,  whioh  in- 
duced her  to  remain  there  although  she  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  leaving  the  room  by 
the  same  way  as  she  had  entered  it. 

A  something  seemed  to  tell  her  that  it  was 
part  of  her  duty  to  remain  there  and  see  the 
issue  of  the  adventure. 

She  felt,  in  fact,  that  it  was  a  scene  in  the 
drama  of  her  existence  which  she  mnst  go 
through. 

The  idea  of  flight  under  such  circum- 
stances,  though  it  did  occur  to  her,  was  quickly 
overruled  by  more  powerful  feelings,  and  she 
remained. 

Now  the  noise  as  of  a  person  descending  the 
staircase  came  more  and  more  plainly  to  her 
ears,  and  she  was  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
the  circumstances. 
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"Not  with  life,  obi  no,  no  I  not  with  life 
shall  they  take  me  I  I  can  bnt  die  once,  and 
better  do  that  with  a  weapon  in  my  hands  and 
in  defence  of  my  life  than  by  the  hands  of  the 
ezecntioner.  I  will  not  yield,  I  will  not 
yield." 

There  was  a  shrieking  yehemence  abont  this 
Toice  which  sufficiently  proclaimed  the  fact  that 
it  was  nttered  far  more  from  impulse  than 
reflection. 

Ella,  deeply  interested  although  she  was  in  all 
that  was  taking  place,  trembled  with  appre- 
hension lest  the  person  who  spoke  such  worda 
should  come  into  the  room  wliere  she  was. 

Bang  1  bang  1  came  another  knock  against  the 
outer  door. 

It  was  quite  possible  that  the  burglars  had 
not  heard  what  was  said  by  the  speaker  in  the 
house,  or  that  they  had  not  even  heard  any 
sound  wbaterer. 

The  night  wind  was  passing  in  fitful  gusts, 
and  the  trees  were  dashing  their  branches  against 
each  other  in  a  manner  calculated  to  confuse 
ordinary  sounds. 

Lord  Raymond,  howeyer,  heard  far  too  plainly 
the  knocks  at  the  door. 

His  guilty  soul  at  once  explained  them  by  the 
supposition  that  some  one  or  another  of  his 
crimes  had  come  to  light,  and  that  the  officers 
of  justice  were  at  his  heels. 

This  was  just  the  sort  of  supposition  that  a 
guilty  mind  like  his  would  be  sure  to  in« 
dulge  in. 

He  knew  he  had  poisoned  the  earl ;  he  knew 
he  had  murdered  Harry  Martin  ;  he  knew,  in 
fact,  that  crimes  unnumbered  bad  cast  their 
heavy  weight  upon  his  soul. 

Therefore,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
at  any  moment  fancy  that  one  or  another  of 
those  deep  offences  against  Gk>d  and  man  should 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  him. 

When  this  last  knock  came  at  the  door  he 
was  so  close  to  it  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it 
were  a  blow  aimed  at  his  Yerj  heart. 

He  uttered  a  responsive  cry  that  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  assure  the  burglars  that  some 
one  was  there. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  poflsibility 
of  producing  such  an  effect. 

In  the  plenitude  of  his  terror  he  conceived 
that  nothing  but  the  death  of  those  who  came 
after  him  could  save  him. 

•*  I  will  not  yield  I'*  he  cried.  *'  No,  no,  I  will 
die  here  rather  than  be  the  gaze  of  the  multi- 
tude who  would  assemble  to  witness  my  death  I 
Here,  rather  a  thousand  times,  would  I  expire  1 
But  I  will  defend  myself  to  the  last— aye,  to  the 
last  !*• 

Then,  with  trembling  hands,  he  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  and,  holding  it  as  steadily  as 
he  could  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

**  Come  ouj  come  on  1  I  am  armed  1  You 
may  imagine  me  to  be  defenceless  and  at  your 
mercy,  but  you  are  mistaken.  I  defy  yon — i  am 
fully  armed  and  prepared  to  meet  yon  1" 

It  was  quite  b>  accident  that  the  pistol  which 
he  held  towards  the  door  suddenly  exploded. 

It  was  not  possible  for  him  in  the  state  of 
agitation  he  was  in  to  hold  his  finger  on  the 
trigger  of  such  a  weapon  and  keep  it  from  going 
off. 


The  bullet  plunged  through  one  of  the  panels 
of  the  door  and  stretched  one  of  the  burglars 
lifeless  upon  the  threshold. 

A  more  accidentally  fatal  shot  oould  not 
possibly  have  taken  place. 

It  had,  however,  the  immediate  effect  of  filling 
the  whole  gang  of  burglars  with  consternation, 
and  they  fled  precipitately  from  the  spot,  leaving 
their  comrade  lying  on  the  ground  as  a  trophy 
of  victory. 

The  discharge  of  the  pistol  though,  being  quite 
beyond  the  intention  of  Lord  Raymond,  filled 
him  with  as  much  alarm  as  it  did  the  thieves, 
and  he  made  a  retreat  from  the  hall,  still  hold- 
ing the  discharged  weapon  in  his  hand,  and 
crying  out — 

*'  No,  no ;  not  with  life  will  I  be  taken.  Off 
— off— not  with  life]  I  will  defend  myself  to 
the  last  !*' 

In  this  way,  walking  backwards,  he  made  his 
way  up  the  stairs  again,  and  into  the  room  in 
which  he  had  left  a  light. 

There  he  staggered  to  a  seat,  and  sank  upon 
it  with  a  deep  groan. 

He  still  kept  the  pistol,  moreover,  before  him, 
although  it  was  now  utterly  useless  as  a  weapon 
of  offence  or  defence. 

After  the  fiight  of  the  burglars  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  house, 
for  poor  Ella  was  not  likely  to  make  any 
alarm. 

So  Lord  Raymond,  in  the  coarse  of  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  gradually  re- 
covered. 

"  All  is  still,"  he  said.  "  They  have  gone- 
gone  ;  surely  they  have  gone.  What  was  it  ? 
Was  it  a  false  alarm,  or  no  reality  at  all — a 
mere  dream  was  it?  Have  I  sat  here  and 
imagined  all  this  ?  Oh  1  how  sad  that  the 
imagination  should  be  so  diseased  as  to  jest  so 
with  reality.  What  will  become  of  me  now  ? 
What  have  I  gained  by  all  I  have  done  ?*' 

Lord  Raymond  found  this  to  be,  indeed,  a 
most  potent  question. 

It  is  one  that  will  sooner  or  later  suggest 
itself  to  all  evil  doers — to  all  those  short-sighted 
mortals  who  fancy  that  the  road  to  any  species 
of  enjoyment  or  happiness  can  by  any  possibility 
be  through  the  gloomy  groves  of  guilt. 

What,  truly  we  may  ask,  had  Lord  Raymond 
gained  by  his  crimes  7 

A  debilitated  frame,  a  morbid  imagination,  a 
constant  terror  which  marred  every  enjoyment, 
even  of  the  commonest  nature. 

Alas! 

The  mental  retribution  which  follows  guilt 
as  surely  as  night  follows  day,  had  not  forgotten 
Lord  Raymond. 

By  dint,  though,  of  reasoning  with  himself  he 
began  to  convince  himself  that  he  had  sat  down 
on  the  chair,  in  which  he  now  found  himself 
when  the  alarm  was  over,  and  fairly  dreamt 
that  such  things  had  taken  place. 

That  he  had  fired  the  pistol,  there  was  cer- 
tainly sufficient  proof. 

But  he  greatly  doubted  that  there  had  been 
any  occasion  to  do  so. 

Ought  not  such  wanderings  of  the  brain  have 
warned  him  of  his  approaching  end? 

"  I  will  think  of  it  no  more,**  he  murmured, 
**  I  will  think  of  it  no  more.  I  will  go  through 
the  hall  to  the  lower  rooms,  and  satisfy  myself 
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that  I  am  really  alone  ;  then  I  will  reBume  the 
search  in  this  Banotnary  of  lost  hopes,  as  the 
old  earl  loved  to  call  this  chamber  of  his 
daughter  Ella.»'  ,   _ 

Trimming  the  light  that  he  had  with  him, 
Lord  Baymond  rose,  and  shading  it  with  his 
hand,  slowly  and  cantionsly  crept  to  the  landing- 
place  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  again. 

When  there  the  guilty  spirit  paused  once 
more  to  listen. 

All  was,  howerer,  still  in  the  house,  and  he 
gathered  courage. 

Step  by  step  slowly  he  went  until  he  reached 
thehfuL 

Then  he  went  to  the  street  door. 

There  was  the  opening  through  which^^the 
bullet  had  passed. 

He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  brow. 

"Tes,  yes,"  he  cried,  "it— it  was  a  dream; 
and  it  was  the  pistol  shot  that  woke  me.  Tes, 
yes— all  a  dream." 

Holding  the  light  aboTC  his  head,  he  turned 
twice  in  the  old  halL 

Then  he  made  his  way  into  the  room  in  which 
Ella  was  tremblingly  waiting. 

The  young  girl,  tired,  in  fact,  worn  out  by 
fatigue,  had  found  it  a  relief  to  half  make  up 
a  couch  that  was  in  that  room,  for  it  will  be 
recollected  that  it  was  left  in  a  half  finished  con- 
dition. 

Then  she  had  continued  asking  herself  what 
she  ought  to  do,  and  wondering  at  the  great 
stillness  of  the  place  after  the  alarming  sounds 
that  had  so  recently  awakened  its  echoes. 

The  gleam  of  light  from  the  lamp  that  Lord 
Baymond  carried  came  in  at  the  door  of  the 
room. 

Ella  started  to  her  feet  in  altrm. 

The  flash  of  light  going  at  once  as  it  did  right 
across  the  room  fell  upon  the  window,  and 
placed  that  only  mode  of  escape  in  such  a 
situation  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  young 
girl  to  avail  herself  of  it  with  any  chance  of 
avoiding  the  observation  of  Lord  Raymond. 

There  was  but  one  resource  for  her,  and  that 
WIS  to  hurry  behind  the  couch,  and  there  shrink 
down  with  the  hope  of  escaping  his  observa- 
tion. 

Without  the  least  notion  of  the  possibility  of 
any  one  living  in  that  room,  or,  indeed,  in  the 
house  at  all  besides  himself,  Lord  Baymond, 
with  a  slow  and  dubious  step,  reached  the  centre 
of  the  floor. 

He  then,  as  he  had  done  in  the  hall,  turned 
slowly  round  until  he  had  gazed  at  every  corner 
of  the  room. 

Then  he  paused  opposite  to  the  wall  upon 
which  hung  the  portrait  of  Ella  Oaresby's 
mother. 

The  portrait,  with  all  its  truthful  beauty,  still 
hung  with  its  face  to  the  w<tll. 

Baymond  held  up  the  light,  and  gazed  as  if 
to  him  it  were  quite  visible,  notwithstanding 
the  position  in  which  it  hung. 

The  light  shook  in  his  graup  as  he  so  gazed 
upon  it. 

After  a  few  moments  he  placed  the  light  upon 
a  table,  and  slowly  approached  the  portrait. 

••I  will  look  at  her,"  he  said.  "Why  not? 
She  scorned  me,  and  only  to  think  now  what 
comes  of  such  a  course.  Well,  she  is  no  more. 
She  might  surely  have  been  happy  with  me,  and 


if  she  had  not  shuddered  when  I  spoke  to  her 
of  love,  who  knows  what  a  difference  her  con- 
duct might  have  made  in  me.*' 

As  he  spoke  thus  he  raised  his  hand  to  his 
throbbing  brow. 

<<  Yes,*'  he  repeated,  "  yes,  I  will  look  upon 
that  fair  face  which  might  if  it  had  but  cast  the 
sunshine  of  its  smiles  upon  me  have  made  me 
what  it  pleased.  But  from  the  day  that  I  found 
I  was  80  loathed  by  her  I  felt  chilled  towards  all 
mankind,  and  I  oared  for  nothing  but  for 
revenge  I  The  means  were  to  me  all  justifiable^ 
so  that  that  result  was  produced,  and  the  more 
pain — the  more  misery — the  more  dire  affliction 
that  the  means  produced  the  better  I  liked 
them.** 

It  was  not  difficult  to  turn  the  picture  without 
taking  it  down  from  the  wall  on  which  it  hung, 
and  Lord  Raymond,  now  with  trembling  hands^ 
did  so. 

Some  dust  fell  from  the  gilded  cornices  of  the 
rich  frame  and  then  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the 
room  seemed  to  be  lighted  and  illuminated  by 
the  fair  vision  that  shone  out  with  such  wondrous 
beauty  from  that  frame. 

Step  by  step  very  slowly  did  he  retreat  till  he 
had  reached  the  table  on  which  he  had  placed 
the  light. 

Then  lifting  the  lamp  he  held  it  up  and  placed 
his  left  hand  between  it  and  his  eyes,  so  that  he 
sent  the  greatest  glare  of  light  towards  the 
picture,  and  for  several  minutes  he  gazed  at  the 
magic  portrait  of  the  face  he  loved  so  well. 

All  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Baymond  had  been  gszed  at  patiently  by  Ella 
from  behind  the  sofa,  partly  with  curiosity  and 
partly  with  fear. 

In  the  deep  affliction  of  his  tone  she  had  found 
food  for  curiosity,  but  there  was  fear  that  he 
might  find  her  there  concealed  and  add  another 
crime  to  his  long  list. 

This  feeling  kept  the  young  girl  tremblingly 
passive,  lest  he  should  hear  her  breathe  or  by 
any  accident  move  the  sofa  which  hid  her  from 
his  sight. 

But  the  long  silenee  of  Lord  Baymond  and 
the  gloom  in  which  he  placed  that  end  of  the 
room  where  she  was  concealed,  encouraged  her 
to  peep  forth  a  little  boldly. 

By  shifting  her  position  a  trifle  she  found  that 
she  could  see  past  Lord  Baymond  and  then  her 
eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the  portrait. 

What  strange  sensations  swept  through  the 
bosom  of  the  young  girl. 

How  her  heart  heaved  as  she  looked  upon  the 
sweet  face,  until  she  fancied  the  eyes  of  the  pic- 
ture looked  right  past  Lord  Baymond,  and  wiUi 
a  dove-like  compassion  rested  on  her  face. 

Tears  gushed  to  the  eyes  of  Ella. 

She  forgot  all  perils,  all  dangers,  in  the 
melancholy  delight  of  gszing  on  that  pictured 
face. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  heart  were  bursting 
with  some  reminiscences  of  the  past  which  it 
strove  to  recall  to  her. 

And  still  the  soft  eyes  looked  at  her  1 

It  was  while  Ella  was  thus  spell-bound  by  the 
aspect  of  her  mother's  face  that  Lord  Baymond 
turned  slowly  round,  still  shading  the  light  with 
his  hand. 

It  is  possible  that  some  faint  sigh  may  have 
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escaped  from  Ella's  breast,  and  alarmed  him  a 
little. 

But  as  he  turned,  his  coautenance  looked 
frightfully  livid. 

It  took  him  some  seconds,  so  slow  were  his 
morements  in  getting  round. 

Although  Ella  saw  him,  howeyer,  she  felt  as 
though  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  could  not  stir 
although  she  felt  as  if  life  or  death  depended  on 
her  hiding  from  the  glance  of  that  man's  eyes. 

The  broad  gleam  of  light  moved  slowly  along 
the  wall  till  it  fell  upon  the  face  of  EUa. 

Then  Lord  Baymond  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and 
fell  prone  upon  the  floor. 

The  lamp  was  extinguished,  and  an  impene- 
trable darkness  was  in  the  room. 

Scarcely  less  alarmed  than  Lord  Baymond 
himself,  Ella,  with  a  bounding  step,  fled  across 
the  room,  and  reached  the  window  at  which  she 
had  made  good  her  entrance. 

Once  in  the  open  air  she  fled  on,  being  guided 
by  her  alarm  rather  than  by  any  sense  of 
reasoning. 

PortanatelT  for  her  she  took  a  course  which 
led  her  round  the  old  house  to  the  front  garden 
of  it. 

The  burglars  had  left  the  iron  gate  swinging 
open,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  in  the 
roadway. 

She  seemed  bound  this  night,  or  rather  morn- 
ing, to  meet  crowds. 

Scarcely  looking  whither  she  was  going,  she 
went  full  into  a  man's  arms. 

,  "  ^^ff®  »^»7.  where  away,  what  have  we 
here  ?  he  cried,  holding  her  at  arm's  length,  and 
looking  into  her  pale  scared  face. 

"  Oh  I  let  me  go,  let  mego,  sir  I"  she  cried,  "  I 
am  like  to  die  with  terror." 

"  And  what  for  ?  What  has  alarmed  you  so,  my 
pretty  one."  ^ 

''Ob,  there  is  a  man  in  yonder  house  who 
would  destroy  me;  as  he  destroyed  my  friends." 

"And  who  is  he?" 

"  Lord  Baymond." 

The  man  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  aghast, 
and  then  beckoned  his  fellows. 

A  curious  spectacle  then  was  beheld. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  advanced  dressed  in 
heavy  hats  and  cloaks,  gave  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  delight,  and  clasped  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Why,  Ella,  dearest  Ella  I"  he  cried,  "how 
came  you  to  this  lone  house  ?" 

"  I  fled,  I  knew  not  whither,  when  your  house 
was  attacked  by  the  marauders.  Chance  led 
me  to  this  house,  where  I  have  seen  the 
portrait  of  my  sainted  mother,  murdered  by 
Lord  Baymond,  who  now  lies  senseless  with 
fear  within." 

"Then,  dearest,"  cried  George,  whose  brother 
had  now  joined  him,  "  we  will  stay  for  no  further 
questions  or  explanations,  but  will  at  once  secure 
him.  Lambert,  remain  here  with  this  lady  until 
we  return." 

Giving  Ella  into  the  charge  of  one  of  the  men, 
George  at  once  led  the  way  into  the  neglected 
garden,  and  made  for  the  open  window,  which 
they  could  see  plainly  in  the  grey  light. 

They  found  no  difficulty  in  making  good  their 
entrance,  for  Ella,  as  wiU  be  remembered,  had 
left  the  door  open. 


As  they  did  so,  they  saw  the  body  of  a  man 
still  grovelling  on  the  floor. 

Whatever  he  might  have  been,  he  was  not 
senseless  now. 

He  was  lying  there  murmuring  to  himself,  and 
clutching  desperately  at  the  carpet. 

At  a  sign  from  George  Landrite,  the  men 
formed  as  silently  as  possible  a  compact  circle 
round  him. 
Then  in  a  loud  voice  George  cried— 
"  Bise,  Lord  Baymond,  you  are  our  prisoner." 
A  convulsive  tremor  passed  through  the  form 
of  the  prostrate  man. 

But  he  recognised  the  voice,  and  springing  up 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

An  instant  8  reflection,  however,  sufficed  to 
show  him  how  utterly  useless  was  resistance. 

"Tour  prisoner  1"  he  cried,  sheathing  his 
sword,  "  and  pray  on  what  charge  ?  This  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  knew  that  you,  George  Land- 
rite,  my  man-servant,  were  a  king's  officer." 

"  I  am  neither  your  man-servant  nor  a  king's 
officer,"  returned  Landrite ;  "  but  here  is  the 
leader  of  the  officers,  and  he  will  speak  to  you." 
As  Landrite  spoke  thus,  one  of  the  men  ad- 
vanced, saying — 

"  I  arrest  you,  Lord  Baymond,  in  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth,  as  a  murderer." 

"  Of  whose  murder  do  you  accuse  me,  then  ?" 
said  Baymond. 
The  king's  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  My  lord,"  he  said,  your  crimes  are  legion. 
They  cannot  be  named  at  this  moment  one  by 
one.  Suffice  it  to  sinr  that  you  are  my  prisoner, 
and  that  as  such  I  demand  from  yon  your 
sword." 

With  a  muttered  oath  Lord  Baymond  un- 
buckled his  sword,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
officer. 

"  You  will  find  it  hard  to  bring  any  crimes 
home  to  me,"  he  said. 

"With  that  part  of  the  matter,  my  lord,  I 
have  no  xight  to  meddle,"  said  the  man.  "  Now 
let  us  hasten  from  this  place,  which  has  about  it 
an  unwholesome  smell  of  blood." 

Without  observing  the  shudder  with  which 
Lord  Baymond  received  these  words,  George 
Landrite  led  the  way  out  of  the  deserted  build- 
ing, and  only  staying  to  fasten  the  windows  as 
well  as  he  could — the  French  windows^oon- 
ducted  the  party  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
Ella. 

Lord  Baymond  as  he  gazed  upon  her  stood 
transfixed  with  bewildermen% 

(*  Ah  1"  he  muttered,  *'  that  was  the  vision 
that  alarmed  me  I    A  spy  1" 

Without  noticing  his  words  George  Landrite 
turned  to  the  officer. 

"  Take  the  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  on  your 
life  let  him  not  escape.  My  business  is  with 
this  lady." 

Then,  casting  a  glance  of  withering  contempt 
upon  Lord  Baymond,  he  gallantly  proffered  his 
arm,  and  they  walked  away. 

Within  an  hour  after  this,  Lord  Baymond  was 
again  an  Inmate  of  the  Tower. 
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THE  THOUBLBD  8LBEPBB — THB  TXBBIBLB 
YISIOK  —  THB  FOBM  FLOATIKO  ON  THB 
WATBB^THB  MBMOBT  OF  PAST  DBBDS^ 
THB  CBIBS  OF  THB  BTBANaLBD  —  THB 
AWAKBNINCI — THB  KIN0*8  OFFICBB  ONCB 
HOBB. 

On  a  conch  in  the  old  house,  whither  he  had 
taken  Julia,  lay  the  Armonrer^s  doable. 

He  was  in  sore  distreBS  eridently,  thongh  he 
slept  heartily. 

Ever  and  anon  he  would  groan  heavily,  and 
throw  up  his  arms,  and  start  and  jamp  as  if 
desperate  hands  were  clatching  him,  and  he 
woald  mnrmnr  names  so  indisfclnctly  that  had 
anyone  been  there  it  wonld  have  oeen  quite 
impossible  to  recognise  hia  meaning. 

Let  OS  see  what  this  Man  of  Blood  ia  dream- 
ing of  that  he  is  so  sadly  disturbed. 

By  his  side^so  he  dreamed— there  stands  a 
man— a  tall  man  in  dark  clothing,  who  pointa  to 
the  floor  beneath  him. 

And  who  is  this  who  points,  and  what  is  the 
scene  he  pointa  to  ? 

The  tall,  dark  man  appears  like  Lord  Bay- 
mond,  and  the  scene  he  points  to  is  a  horrible 
one. 

The  floor  of  the  room  aeema  for  the  moment 
converted  into  a  river. 

Upon  ita  gently- rippling  surface  floats  the 
body  of  a  girl. 

A  young,  pleasani-featared  girl,  in  the  heyday 
of  youth. 

**  There,*'  aaid  the  viai<m,  "  there  behold  your 
deeds  of  darkness  1*' 

The  phantom  slowly  rose  from  the  water,  and 
looking  reproachfully  at  the  murderer,  faded 
up— up— up  amid  the  clouda. 

Then  the  water  became  more  troubled,  and 
then  a  aecond  figure  appeared. 

This  waa  a  grey-headed  old  man. 

He  who  had  been  so  foully  and  treacherously 
murdered  on  Blackheath  rose,  aa  did  the  injured 
girl,  before  his  assassin's  vision. 

And  as  each  vision  went  by,  the  tall  phantom 
on  the  dark  step  murmured, 

"  Vengeance— blood  for  blood  1 '' 

Oh  1  how  they  trooped  by. 

Young  and  old,  women  and  men,  casting 
looks  of  deadly  reproach  and  murmuring  indis- 
tinctly, while  the  clear,  full  voice  of  the  dark 
phantom  still  muttered, 

"  Vengeance^blood  for  blood  I " 

Such  a  scene  as  this  could  not  of  necessity 
last  long. 

After  an  abundance  of  twitohings  and  start- 
ings  the  slumberer  awoke. 

Awoke  to  find  himself  alone. 

He  gased  about  him  in  bewilderment,  and 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  brow. 

"Where  am  I  f  Who  has  been  here  f  What 
terrible  thing  has  happened  to  me  ? "  he  mur- 
mured. 

But  there  was  no  one  to  answer  him  there. 

He  was  alone  1 

Alone  with  his  terrible  thoughts. 

He  seized  a  decanter  of  wine  that  stood  near 
him  on  a  table,  and  drained  it  at  one  draught* 

Yet  it  brought  no  peace  to  his  mind. 

When  will  drink  ever  bring  peace  of  mind  7 


**  I  will  go  and  see  Julia,"  he  muttered,  and 
rose  from  bis  couch. 

He  tinkled  a  litae  bell. 

A  servant  came. 

The  old  housekeeper,  who  had  received  Julia 
upon  her  first  appearance  at  the  house, 

'« What  is  it  you  require.  Colonel  ? " 

'<  Is  the  Lady  Julia  in  her  room  ? " 

"  She  is.  Colonel ;  but  she  sleeps,'*  replied  the 
woman  briefly. 

The  Colonel  laughed. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  be  cried  ;  **  so  much 
the  better.  I  can,  if  she  sleeps,  snatch  a  kiss 
from  her  cherry  lips  that  I  coud  not  were  she 
awake." 

So  saying,  he  passed  from  the  room  and 
ascended  the  stairs. 

The  old  woman  sighed  aflecteJly,  as  she 
moved  away  the  remnants  of  the  Colonel's 
supper. 

"Well-weUtobe  sure,"*8he  said,  '<he  i«  a 
gay  man." 

He  ascended  the  stairs  rapidly  but  as  softly  aa 
he  could. 

He  had  no  wish  to  disturb  the  sleeping  beauty. 

He  had  told  her  he  would  keep  her  there  till 
her  spirit  was  broken. 

He  had  kept  her. 

But  was  her  spirit  broken  7 

No. 

She  was  as  couragous  and  bold  as  ever. 

She  defied  him— laughed  at  his  menaces — 
threatened  him  in  turn. 

But  now  helpless  in  her  beanty  she  lay  upon 
her  couch  in  her  room  dreaming  of  the  past ; 
dreaming  of  one  she  had  loved  ;  hoping  against 
hope  for  the  future,  and  seeing  in  the  mdchaoa 
of  dreamland  bright  issues  to  the  sadness  of  to- 
day. 

The  colonel  bent  over  her  gently. 

"By  heavens  I"  he  cried,  '*bh»  is  lovely,  moat 
lovely  of  all  women." 

He  stooped  down  and  preset  his  lips  to  hen 
passionately. 

But  she  did  not  wake. 

Her  slumber  was  far  too  heavy. 

*'  By  heavens  1"  he  cried,  *<  it  is  maddening  to 
be  rejected  by  such  an  angel  as  this.  For  the 
possession  of  her  I  have  fought  through  life  and 
she  shall  not  elude  me  now ;  she  shaU  be  my 
wife,  whether  she  likes  it  or  notl" 

He  again  regarded  her,  and  then  kneeling 
down  by  her  side  passed  his  band  gently  round 
her  waist  and  kissed  her  again. 

The  young  girl  was  dreaming  of  her  lover  and 
returned  the  kiss. 

*'  Oh  I  this  is  bliss  indeed,"  he  murmured,  and 
was  about  to  court  a  second  embrace,  when  a 
crashins  knock  at  the  front  gate  awoke  Julia 
and  made  him  start  to  his  feet. 


KOTIOE. 
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"What  do  yoa  here,  sir?'*  cried  the  yonDg 
girl,  indignantly,  as  she  sprang  np. 

**  I  came  to  wake  yon,  to  speak  to  yon,"  he 
said,  **  bat  I  mnst  leave  yon  at  once  and  see  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  clamonr." 

He  at  once  and  abruptly  left  the  room. 

On  the  stairs  he  was  met  by  one  of  his  men. 

"  What  means  this  clamonr  at  the  ontward 
gate  7"  cried  he. 
No.  62. 


"  I  know  not  its  meaning,  colonel,"  retomed 
the  man,  **  bat  the  honse  is  snrronnded." 

"  Surronnded.*' 

'*  Aye,  by  armed  men  et  all  sides,  colonel,  and 
they  demand  admittance,  radely.*' 

*<Well,  then,  what  admittance  they  get,  will 
be  by  their  own  force  of  arms,*'  replied  Colonel 
Damer,  **  unless  they  show  most  specious  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary.    Let  me  speak  to  them.*' 
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With  these. words  he  adranoed  hastily,  and 
made  his  way  towards  a  high  and  wide  terrace 
that  snrronnded  the  porch  of  the  house. 

The  man  had  tt)oken  tmth. 

Ear  and  near  the  house  was  beleaguered. 

Armed  men  clouded  out  the  very  sight  of  the 
turf* 

**  What  want  ye  T"  he  shouted  in  a  stentorian 
voice  which  rang  clearly  through  the  forest  glades 
around. 

**  The  surrender  of  the  person  of  Ck>lonel  Da- 
mer/'  returned  a  voice. 

A  loud  laugh  was  the  first  answer. 

"Colonel  Damer  surrenders  to  no  man/'  he 
cried.  *'  If  you  want  him  you  must  come  and 
take  him.'' 

As  an  accompaniment  to  these  words  he  fired 
his  pistol  in  among  the  Puritan  soldiers,  and 
before  they  could  answer  his  fire  he  retired 
within  the  house. 

As  I  have  mentioned  bef  ore/the  house  of  this 
Man  of  terrible  Mystery  was'  like  a  miniature 
fortress. 

It  had  its  battlements,  its  barred  and  small 
windows,  its  moat,  its  drawbridge,  and,  better 
atiU,  its  retainers  wlthirL 

So  the  colonel  resolved  to  stand  a  siege. 

He  had  a  reason  and  a  good  one  for  thii. 

Beneath  the  house  was  a  subterranean  passage 
leading  from  the  house  out  into  the  wooded 
copse  behind. 

This  passage  was  known  only  to  himself,  and 
he  well  knew  that  if  the  fortune  of  war  decided 
against  him,  he  had  only  to  rush  from  amid 
the  mdl^  and  fly  by  this  secret  route. 

There  was  one,  however,  whom  he  teeolved 
should  be  the  companion  of  his  flight. 

This  was  Julia. 

He  had  sought  her  all  hia  lif^  he  had  mur- 
dered her  father  to  obtain  possession  at  her,  and 
he  was  determined  that  she  should  not  escape 
him. 

As  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  window,  he 
summoned  his  men  round  him. 

"Betainers,"  he  said,  "we  an  about  to  be 
assailed  by  an  implacable  foe.  Just  as  I  was 
preparing  to  initiate  a  rising  which  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  a  general  conflagration 
throughout  England  ;  just  as  I  was  prepwing  to 
begin  a  movement  in  favour  of  his  most  sacred 
Majesty,  Charles  II.,  I  am  baulked  in  my  en- 
deavours by  the  appearance  of  this  armed 
rabble.'* 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  crash  of  cannon 
against  the  outer  gate. 

**  Ton  hear  them  now  ?"  he  continued ;  ••  they 
are  even  now  commencing  the  destruction  of 
our  house-^the  stronghold  which  has  so  long 
protected  us." 

**  We  will  drive  them  back/'  cried  the  men. 

"  Yes,  we  will,"  cried  Colonel  Darner.  «  Now 
every  man  to  his  post.  Fire  upon  the  daring 
intruders.  Thin  their  ranks  ere  they  can  reach 
our  waUs,  and  if  they  do  reach  them,  hurl  them 
from  the  battlements  to  find  a  horrid  death  in 
the  trenches  below.  Quick  1  to  your  poeta  I  line 
the  waUs  and  keep  strictly  under  cover." 

With  a  loud  cheer  that  showed  that  despite 
all  his  crimes,  the  Assassin  of  Blackheath  was  at 
least  popular  among  his  men,  they  hurried  (Ot 
and  took  up  their  positions. 

One  glance,  however,  out  upon  the  host  that 


surrounded  the  place  was  enough  to  show  them 
that  they  had  severe  work  before  them. 

Alreadv  the  engines  of  war  were  beginning  to 
be  brought  into  active  play. 

Crash,  crash,  came  the  heavy  shot  against  the 
doorways,  which,  though  immensely  strong  and 
cased  in  iron,  yet  shivered  and  trembled  beneath 
the  blows. 

The  men  who  lined  the  walls  fired  well. 

They  were,  in  fact,  all  picked  men,  and  one 
of  the  chief  arts  which  Colonel  Darner  taught 
them  all,  was  that  of  picking  off  individuals  in 
a  deadly  strife. 

||6afe  behind  the  projections  of  the  walk  and 
the  little  turrets  of  the  battlements,  they  poured 
in  destructive  and  deadly  volleys  upon  the  be- 
siegers. 

The  cannon,  too,  planted  on  the  terrace  was 
served  with  deadly  skill. 

But  of  what  avail  was  all  this  ? 

The  Puritan  soldiers  had  not  been  sent  to 
attack  and  destroy  this  miniature  fortress  with- 
out being  prepued  with  the  proper  engines  of 
war  to  accomplish  their  design. 

The  besieged,  fight  as  they  might,  soon  saw 
that  their  r^istance  was  perfectly  useless. 

The  centra  door  yielded  suddenly  with  a 
teierific  crash,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth began  at  once  to  pour  into  the  moat  and 
make  their  way  over  the  ruins  of  the  drawbridge, 
some  swimming  through  the  murky  water,  some 
clinging  to  chains  and  swinging  themselves 
across. 

Eagerly  Colonel  Darner  watched  the  progress 
of  the  terrible  struggle,  and  he  was  not  slow  in 
confessing  to  himself  tiiat  the  case  was  a  hope- 
leas  one. 

When  the  great  door,  therefore,  was  dashed 
into  a  hundred  splinters  by  the  artillery,  he 
rushed  down  from  the  high  point  where  he  had 
watched  the  combat^  and  made  his  way  towards 
the  room  where  Julia  was  confined. 

He  found  her  lying  on  her  couch  with  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  the  old  house- 
keeper standing  near  her. 

Even  the  face  of  the  hard  old  woman  betrayed 
a  deep  emotion. 

She  knew  well  the  danger. 

Any  moment  one  of  the  leaden  emissaries  of 
death  might  find  its  way  into  that  chamber. 

"What  means  all  this,  c(doneir**  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  saw  Darner  enter. 

**  The  Puritan  troops  are  attacking  us,"  said 
he^  *'  do  you  not  understand  the  cause  of  all  this 
tumult?" 

<*Ye8,  I  understand  the  cause."  replied  the 
housekeeper ;  "  what  I  do  not  understand  is  the 
reason  that  you  do  not  at  once  surrender  and 
save  the  lives  of  your  unfortunate  retainers." 

The  colonel  laughed. 

**  Surrender  ?"  he  cried ;  "  that  is  a  word  whose 
meaning  a  brave  man  caxmot  understand.  No, 
no.  Do  you  hasten  to  your  room  and  collect 
your  things,  and,  mind,  have  no  delay.  I  can 
save  you  and  this  lady  easily." 

The  old  woman  needed  no  further  incentive. 

She  hurried  away  at  once. 

She  little  knew  the  treachery  of  her  master. 

No  sooner  had  she  gone  than  he  approached 
Julia,  and  drew  the  handkerchief  frooi  her  face. 

As  he  did  so  he  uttered  an  exolamatioii  of 
pleasure. 
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It  had  only  been  held  there  by  a  conTnlBiye 
dutch. 

She  was  in  a  dead  faint. 

<<  Nothing  oonld  hare  happened  better,*'  said 
he/as  leaning  down,  he  took  her  yielding  form  in 
his  arms. 

He  then  hurried  towards  the  door. 

The  noise  without  had  now  become  deafening. 

The  invaders  were  now  fordng  in  the  inner 
gate. 

**  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  he  muttered,  and 
knowing  his  way  well,  although  in  the  darkness, 
he  descended  with  his  lovely  burden  towards  the 
entrance  of  ^e  subterranean  passage. 

As  I  have  said,  no  one  but  himself  knew  of  its 
existence. 

Its  door  was  in  the  wall  of  a  vault  beneath 
the  house  between  two  pillars. 

There  were  dark  stories  which  might  have 
been  told  about  this  place. 

Workmen  had  been  employed  to  build  this 
secret  doorway  and  tunnel  out  the  seeret 
passage. 

Bat  while  making  it  they  had  been  kept 
close  prisoners,  and  when  it  was  completed  they 
were  never  seen  alive  again. 

A  sulphurous  and  choking  atmosphere  had 
|)ervadea  the  house  on  a  oertidn  day,  and  when 
an  investigation  was  made,  four  workmen,  who 
were  supposed  by  the  domestics  to  be  repfuring 
the  vaults,  were  discovered  lying  dead  on  the 
cellar  floor,  suffocated  by  some  noxious  vapour. 

How  this  had  made  its  way  into  the  place  no 
one  knew,  except  one,  and  that  one  was  the 
master  of  the  house. 

He  himself  expressed  great  sorrow,  and  had 
them  buried  with  all  due  respect  and  solem- 
nity. 

Ko  one  suspected  foul  play. 

How  should  they  ? 

There  seemed,  indeed,  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  destroyed. 

Thus,  then,  the  secret  of  the  subterranean 
psssage  remained  a  mysteiy  to  all,  although 
Colonel  Darner  had  repeatedly  made  use  of  it. 

Entering  the  vault  where  there  invariably 
hung  a  swinging  lamp,  he  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  and  advancing  towards  the  two  pillars, 
sought  out  a  place  in  the  wall  where  to  his 
eyes  a  little  circle  of  brass  was  plainly  visible. 

Pressing  this,  he  caused  to  fly  open  a  narrow 
door,  which  swung  back  with  a  spring,  and 
allowed  to  enter  the  vault  a  gust  of  chill  night 
air,  which  nearly  extinguished  the  lamp,  and 
caused  a  heavy  sigh  to  come  from  the  bosom  of 
the  gentle  maiden  whose  helpless  form  lay 
in  exquisite  repose  in  the  arms  of  her  greatest 
foe. 

As  the  door  opened,  a  tremendous  crash  in  the 
interior  of  the  building  proclaimed  that  the 
enemy  had  forced  their  way  in. 

<<AhI  hal"  laughed  Ck>lonel  Damer,  as  he 
rushed  into  the  dark  passage,  and  closed  the 
door  after  him,  *<ahl  ahl  Yon  have  forced 
your  way  into  the  lion's  den,  but  the  lion  has 
departed  after  nobler  prey." 

Dark,  utterly  dark,  as  was  this  corridor 
beneath  the  esith,  the  colonel,  who  knew  his 
way  well,  proceeded  with  all  speed  until  the 
faint  glimmering  of  grey  light  showed  that 
he  had  reached  the  point  where  he  could  make 
his  egress  into  the  wood. 


Here  he  halted  a  moment  and  listened. 

Loud  murmurings  of  strange  voices  sounded 
near  him. 

"  It  is  not  safe,"  he  muttered ;  *'  1  most  conceal 
myself  in  yonder  deadly  chamber,  although 
Heaven  knows  what  terrible  effect  the  sight  of 
those  hideous  figures  may  have  upon  thiF 
unfortunate  girl.  Ah  J  Julia,  perhaps  in  that 
realm  of  death  and  terror  you  may  dUng  even  to 
me  for  protection." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THll  CHAHBEB  OF  DEATH— THS  AWAKENINa 
—  THE  COMPACT— THE  BLISS  OP  AN  HOUR— 
THE  BILENGB  OF  A  NIGHT— THE  PLiaBT — 
THE  GIPSIES— THE  BOHEHIAN  QUEEN^THE 
FOBCSD  If  ABBIAOE. 

With  these  strange  words,  he  turned  aside 
suddenly,  placing  the  body  of  the  girl  on  his 
shoulder,  and  feeling  his  way  with  one  hand 
until  he  came  upon  a  doorway,  which  yielded  to 
his  touch. 

It  had,  in  fact,  no  fastening. 

He  then  allowed  the  senseless  body  to  slide 
down  to  the  ground,  and  resting  her  head  upon 
his  knee,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  some  matches, 
and  struck  a  light. 

The  match  diffused  a  dreamy,  gloomy  light 
over  the  scene  of  horror  which  he  had  shadowed 
forth  in  his  own  mind,  and  gave  him  just  enough 
illumination  to  show  a  couch  where  he  ooiUd 
place  the  senseless  girl. 

Laying  her  accordingly  full  length  upon  the 
sofa,  he  lit  a  lamp  which  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
and  in  a  moment  a  bright  and  genial  glow 
diffused  itself  over  the  chamber. 

What  a  sight  of  horror  then  presented  itself. 

The  room— if  it  could  so  be  called— into  which 
they  had  entered,  was  large  and  lofty. 

It  had  been  hollowed  out  of  the  earth. 

Above,  an  arch  of  masonry  supported  a  rough, 
slimy,  wet  roof,  which  looked  as  if  each  moment 
it  would  fall  in  and  crush  the  occupants  of  the 
dismal  abode. 

Round  it  were  ranged  several  coflins. 

Piled  on  one  another,  they  gave  the  vault  the 
appearance  of  a  dead-house. 

Five  coffins  were  ranged  there. 

The  coffins  of  the  murdered  workmen. 

There,  over  in  a  comer,  was  a  little  ooifin, 
covered  with  faded  blue  and  white  doth. 

It  was  the  coffin  of  an  infant. 

This  and  the  one  which  lay  beneath  it,  and 
contained  its  mother,  had  a  tale  to  teU  of  the  deep 
lake  upon  whose  rippling  surface  the  Assassin  of 
Blackheath  had  in  his  dream  beheld  his  victim 
floating. 

Strong  man  as  he  was;  murderer— ruthless 
murderer  as  he  had  been,  a  shudder  passed 
through  his  frame  as  he  gazed  round  about  him 
and  beheld  the  cofflns  which  oontidned  the 
dead. 

He  knew  them  to  be  his  victims. 

He  remembered  how  they  had  died. 

But  his  thoughts  soon  took  another  turn. 

He  tamed  from  the  review  of  the  past,  and 
coming  to  the  side  of  the  couch,  knelt  down  by 
the  side  of  the  young  girl  who  was  still  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  insensibility. 
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She  looked  exquisitely  beantif  oL 
He  had  brooght  Her  away  from  the  honie  just 
aa  he  had  foand  her. 

Her  dress,  made  after  the  Tolnptaons  fashion 
of  those  days,  rerealed  the  whole  of  her  soft 
bosom  and  her  white  shoulders,  orer  which  her 
bright  brown  locks  fell  in  wanton  profusion. 

Her  face,  too,  in  the  sweet  repose  of  calm 
sleep,  made  up  a  picture  of  loreliness  which 
maddened  the  colonel. 
Again  and  again  he  kissed  her  ripe,  red  lips. 
Again  and  again  he  pressed  her  yielding  form 
to  his. 
But  yet  she  mored  not. 
The  colonel  began  to  be  alarmed. 
"  What  can  this  mean  7**  he  murmured,  '<  what 
can  this  mean?    This  is  no  natural  sleep ;  it 
must  hare  been  produced  artificially  by  the  old 
housekeeper   to   keep   her   quiet   during   the 
attack  on  the  house.    Julia,  Julia,  wake  I" 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and 
shook  her  yiolently. 
Yet  there  was  no  response. 
A  cold  chill  inraded  the  colonel's  frame. 
"  What  if  she  dies  V*  he  cried,  rising  and  g  azing 
at  her  ;  *<  what  if  she  dies?    It  will  seem  as  if  I 
brought  her  to  her  tomb." 
He  thought  for  a  moment. 
Then  suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a  flask  of  spirit. 

Some  of  the  raw  and  fiery  liquid  he  poured 
between  her  lips. 
A  shudder  passed  through  her  frame. 
Then  she  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  around 
her. 
Only  for  an  instant. 

Her  eyes  closed  again  as  it  in  terror,  and  a 
second  shudder  passed  through  her  frame. 
The  colonel  watched  her  eagerly. 
The  exquisite  face  began  to  fiush,  a  tinge  of 
health  suffused  itself  gently  and  slowly  orer  her 
neck  and  bosom,  and  then  the  sweet  eyes  opened 
again. 

**  Oh  ?  hearen  saTe  me  I*'  she  cried,  as  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  coffins,  <<  where  am  I  ?" 

**You  are  with  me,  Colonel  Damer,  your 
deroted  lover,'*  said  he,  falling  on  his  knees  once 
more  beside  her,  "you  are  in  no  danger  now. 
Yon  hare  escaped  through  my  assistance  from 
the  hands  of  a  ruthless  and  implacable  enemy, 
from  the  yiolence  of  rude  and  drunken  soldiers ; 
and  this  is  the  only  place  where  you  can  for  the 
time  remain  in  safety." 

The  young  girl  was  in  reality  not  as  yet 
recoTered  from  her  state  of  torpor,  and  she 
gazed  at  him  in  wonder  m  he  spoke,  without 
answering  at  all  in  words. 

The  colonel  seeing  her  like  this,  resolyed  to 
take  adrantage  of  the  occasion. 

He  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  couch,  and 
passed  his  arm  round  her. 
She  could  make  no  resistance. 
Her  limbs,  in  fact,  were  still  bound  in  sleep, 
and  her  head  lay  unresistingly  on  his  shoulder. 
<*  Tell  me,"  he  said,  as  he  kissed  her  lips  and 
his  whole  form  thrilled  to  their  yelret  touch, 
*'  tell  me  how  came  you  in  this  heavy  sleep.    It 
was  not  a  natural  one." 

'*  No,  indeed,"  murmured  the  young  girl,  whose 
senses  were  for  the  moment  to  deadened  that 
she  knew  not  that  she  was  pressed  close  to  the 
form  of  the  man  whom  of  all  othcn  she  hated. 


<<Then  how  did  it  hi^pen  P"  urged  the  Man  of 
Mystery. 

**  When  the  attack  on  the  house  began,"  said 
Julia,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  en- 
deavouring to  collect  her  thoughts,  "  when  the 
attack  on  the  house  began,  the  old  housekeeper 
came  into  my  room  and  asked  me  if  I  waa 
alarmed." 
"Which  you  were?" 

*'I  was,  indeed,  alarmed,"  continued  Julia» 
**  and  I  told  her  so.  She  need  scarcely  hare 
asked  the  question,  seeing  that  I  was  sitting  on 
the  couch  in  abject  terror." 
"  *  What  shaU  you  do  ?'  she  asked. 
'*  *  What  can  I  do  ?*  I  answered,  *  I  must  escape. 
Tell  me,'  I  cried,  springing  up,  '  tell  me  which 
way  I  can  make  my  escape  from  this  hoase/ 

"As  I  said  this,  she  came  up  more  closely  to 
me,  and  placed  a  handkerchief  over  my  face. 

*'  I  caught  but  one  glimpse  of  her  face,  and 
then  I  became  iiisensible.  From  that  moment 
until  now,  I  remember  nothing.  But  now  my 
senses  ^haye  returned.  What  do  I  here  ?  why  am 
I  here  with  you  ?" 

She  drew  herself  away  from  him  aa  she  spoke, 
and  looked  him  fully  and  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  Why  are  you  here  with  me  V^  he  asked.  "I 
will  tell  you.  I  saved  your  life,  I  rescued  you 
from  a  band  of  savages  and  violent  soldiers,  and 
at  the  peril  of  myself  brought  you  hither.  My 
home  is  destroyed — my  house  is  at  the  present 
moment  being  burned  over  my  head ;  but  I  have 
left  all— my  valuables— everything  to  save  you." 
He  paused. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  sat  still  with  her  hands 
in  her  lap,  gazing  moodily  downwards. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "and  this   place  of 
horrors  was  the  only  one  where  I  could  find  you 
safety.    Beyond  yonder  door  a  drunken  rabble 
are  prowling ;  you  hear  them  even  now  howling 
their    triumph.     Those   coffins  containing  the 
bodies  of  the  silent  dead  are  better  companions 
for  you  than  they." 
He  saw  a  shudder  pass  through  her  frame. 
So  he  improved  the  occasion. 
He  wished  to  terrify  her  into  submission. 
"  ret,"  he  said,  rising,   "  if  my  presence  is 
disagreeable  to  you~iC  you  fancy  yon  will  feel 
more  comfortable  alone  amid  these  awful  relict 
of  the  past,  I  will  go." 
She  gave  one  terrified  glance  around  her. 
Then  she  clung  to  his  arm. 
"  Oh,  no,  no  I"  she  cried.     "  Don*t  go—don't 
leave  me  1" 

He  gazed  down  upon  her  with  a  look  of 
triumph. 

"  I  am  not  now,  then,  to  hateful  to  yon  as  I 
have  been  ?"  he  said. 

"  Oh  1  Do  not  taunt  me  if  you  are  a  man  I" 
she  cried.  "Do  not  taunt  me.  I  cannot,  dare 
not  remain  in  such  a  place  as  this  alone.  It 
would  be  death— madness  I" 
He  sat  do?m  by  her  side  once  more* 
^*  You  hear  the  turmoil  without,"  he  said ;  "i% 
is  not  safe  as  yet  to  venture  forth.  When  morn- 
ing comes,  however,  I  will  take  you  to  a  place 
of  safety.  Meanwhile,  you  can  repose  in  peace. 
I,  who  have  respected  you  until  now  can  con- 
tinue to  respect  yon." 

The  effects  of  the  drug  administered  by  the 
old  woman  had  not  yet  entirely  vanished,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  young  girl  found 
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herself  saccambing  onoe  more  to  the  drowsy 
inflaence. 

Onoe  more  her  beantifal  eyes  oloeed— once 
more  her  soft  boeom  rose  and  fell  wiih  the 
flattering  of  her  heart,  as  she  relapsed  into 
sleep. 

The  oolonel  gajsed  down  upon  her  in  raptore 
and  delight. 

*<  Lovely  creature  1"  he  mnrmvred.  *<She 
will  soon  be  my  wife — ^my  own  I" 

So  a  blissfnl  hoar  passed,  the  young  girl 
sleeping,  the  Mvn  of  Mystery  gazing  upon  her 
and  impressing  kisses  on  her  passive  lips. 

At  length  the  riot  withoat  died  away,  and  an 
absolute  silence  reigned. 

The  oolonel  gently  deposited  his  fair  com- 
panion upon  the  couob,  and  rising,  made  his 
way  to  the  door. 
The  time  had  passed  swiftly. 
Pleasant  time  always  does. 
The  grey  tints  of  morning  were  jast  breaking 
through  the  treea. 

A  glance  roand  him  assured  him  that  all  wss 
safe,  and  issuing  forth,  therefore,  he  made  bis 
way  among  the  trees  to  a  spot  where  he  coald 
hare  a  view  of  his  house. 

When  he  reached  this  point,  he  turned  sick 
and  faint  at  heart. 

Of  the  miniature  little  fortress  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  walls. 

All  else  was  a  burning,  blazing  mass,  which 
was  still  sending  up  its  smoke  and  flame 
towards  Heaven. 

Not  a  living  soul  was  visible  in  any  part  of 
the  wood  or  anywhere  near  the  building. 

"  Curses  on  them  1  Curses  on  them  1"  cried 
he,  clenching  hia  fists,  aa  he  strode  back  towards 
the  Chamber  of  Death.  '*  They  have  defeated 
me,  and  destroyed  my  home.  But  nevertheless^ 
I  live  for  vengeance  yet." 

On  reaching  the  ground  room  he  found  Julia 
still  sleeping,  and  he  gently  awoke  her. 
She  was  aroused  in  a  moment. 
Her  second  sleep  had  refreshed  her,  and  her 
eyes  iparkled  brightly. 

<<  we  are  safe  now,  dearest  one,*'  said  the 
colonel.    **  We  can  go." 

She  rose  at  onoe,  although  a  shudder  passed 
through  her  frame  at  the  idea  of  going  away  to 
unknown  places  with  her  deadliest  foe. 

Besides,  now  that  her  scattered  senses  had 
returned  to  her,  she  began  to  realise  the  fact 
that  those  who  came  to  attack  the  assassin  o( 
her  father  were  her  friends,  for  any  one  who 
would  take  her  out  of  his  home  would  be  a 
friend. 

She  could  not  now,  of  coursei  give  free  vent 
to  these  feelings. 

She  was  in  his  power  i  he  had  treated  her 
with  respect ;  it  would  not  do,  therefore,  to  act 
in  any  way  which  would  give  him  an  excuse  for 
behaving  otherwise  than  ho  had  done. 

"  I  shall  be  glad,"  she  said,  '<  when  we  escape 
from  this  horrid  place.  It  is  killing  me  with 
terror." 

Still  so  weak  as  to  be  compelled  to  accept  the 
coloners  support,  she  slowly  took  her  way  from 
the  chamel  house,  and  Ihey  issued  forth  together 
into  the  open  air. 

The  fresh  breezes  of  morning  soon  had  the 
effect  of  reviving  her. 


*< Whither  are  we  going?**  she  asked, seeing 
that  the  colonel  carefully  avoided  the  high  road. 
"We  are  going  further  into  the  forest,"  he 
said.    ''Among   the   gipsies    I    have    several 
friends.    But,  hark  1  what  is  that  V 
He  stopped,  and  listened. 
It  was  the  whinnying  of  a  mare ;  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  there  was  a  crashing  among  the 
leaves,   and  two    horses   came  ^loping  up, 
saddled  and  bridled,  but  riderless. 

<'Well  met,  Phoebe,"  cried  the  colonel, 
advancing,  and  patting  the  animal  on  the  neck. 
"  See,  Julia,  these  animals  have  been  set  adrift 
from  my  stables  when  the  men  found  that  all 
resistance  was  useless.  They  have  come  just  in 
time.    Allow  me  to  assist  you  to  the  saddle." 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  careering  along 
the  woodland  greens,  their  horses  bounding 
joyously  over  the  velvet  turf. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  arrived 
at  a  large  clearing,  where  a  number  of  gipsy 
tents  were  visible  among  the  trees. 

Here  he  halted,  and,  alighting,  assisted  her 
also  to  dismount. 

Then  he  drew  from  his  belt  a  silver  whistle, 
and  gave  a  long  and  shrill  call  upon  it. 

Julia,  faint  and  weary,  leaned  against  a  tree, 
and  rested,  while  from  among  the  thick  foliage 
there  issued  an  old  woman  as  hideous  as  Hecate. 

She  grinned  with  her  toothless  gums,  as  she 
saw  the  Man  of  Mystery  approaching. 

"Ah— ah  1  friend,"  she  said,  <* it  is  some  time 
since  we  have  met.  Whom  have  we  here,  and 
whence  came  you  V 

«I  came  from  my  plundered  and  ruined 
home,"  cried  the  colonel .  ''  This  lady  is  the  one 
who  is  to  be  my  wife,  and  I  desire  to  leave  her 
under  your  protection." 

The  old  woman  grinned  again,  and  muttered 
some  words  in  a  Umguage  which  was  quite  un- 
intelligible to  JuUa. 

"Never  mind  that,"  replied  the  colonel, 
almost  fiercely.  "  I  will  take  the  responsibility 
of  all  that.    Is  Cora  hen?" 

"  She  is,"  replied  the  old  woman.  "  Shs  will 
take  care  of  the  white  lady." 

The  oolonel  gave  her  a  quick,  sharp  look. 

"  Have  a  care,"  he  said,  "  how  you  treat  this 
lady.  Your  life  and  Cora's  shall  answer  for 
hers.    Come,  let  us  to  the  tents." 

The  old  woman,  whose  grin  had  now  settled 
into  a  frowning  scowl,  turned  as  he  spoke,  and 
led  the  way  into  the  gipsy  encampment. 

Bound  some  large  fires  some  of  the  gipsies 
were  sittinp:,  while  some  young  girls  were  pre- 
paring the  breakfast. 

No  sooner  had  they  entered  the  crib,  than  one 
of  the  girls  sprang  forward,  and  rushed  up  to 
the  Man  o(  Mystery. 

"  Ah  I  dear  friend,"  she  cried. 

A  bright  smile  was  on  her  face  as  she  ad- 
vanced. 

But  it  soon  changed. 

One  glance  at  Julia  was  enough. 

It  roused  her  jealousy. 

The  look  on  the  colonel's  face  made  it  worse. 

^Ton  bring  another  wife  with  you,"  she 
said. 

She  spoke  in  the  Romany  tongue. 

This  the  oolonel  understood  well. 

Not  so  Julia, 
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Keyertbeless heriromaii*8  inatinet  atood  her 
in  good  fltead. 

She  BEw  that  Cora  was  jealous. 

On  this  she  resolred  to  work. 

She  saw  a  chance  of  escape  in'  the  fact  of 
Cora's  snepecting  her. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

THB     DBPABTUBB     OF     THB    CX>LOirBL  —  THB 
INTBBVIBW    BETWBBN    JULIA    AJSTD    COBA. 

Thb  faoe  of  the  colonel  asenmed  a  look  of 
tendemesB  as  Cora  addressed  him. 

But  it  was  only  assumption. 

He  feared  lest  her  too  evident  lore  should 
throw  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
marriage  with  Jalia. 

*'  I  wiU  talk  to  yon  presently/*  he  said,  speak- 
ing  to  her  in  Bomany ;  *'  I  will  teU  yon  all. 
Meanwhile,  take  this  lady  to  your  tent  and  1^ 
her  snspeot  nothing." 

Cora  at  once  tnmed  towards  Julia. 

'*  Will  you  come  with  me,  pretty  lady  V*  she 
said.  "1  will  take  you  to  a  place  of  safety 
where  yon  can  repose  in  peace." 

Julia  gladly  f  oUowed  her  to  her  tent  where 
the  pretty  young  gipqr  girl  made  ready  for  her 
reception  the  rude  couch  which  she  had  but  iust 
left. 

'•  Lady,"  she  said,  "  are  yon  the  wife  of  yonder 
man?" 

Julia  shuddered. 

The  very  idea  was  horrible  to'her. 

"  No,  no,»»  she  cried. 

*<  Are  ^ou  his  betrothed  f " 

The  girl  spoke  sternly. 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  Intently  on  Julia,  and  her 
arms  were  crossed  over  her  brown  bosom  in  an 
attitude  of  determination. 

"  I  am  not ;  I  hate  him  1" 

"Yet  you  are  with  him." 

"I  am  at  present  a  prisoner— I  am  in  his 
power.  He,  the  murderer  of  my  father,  can 
never  be  aught  to  me." 

Cora  seized  her  by  the  wrist  eagerly. 

"  You  swear  this  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  swear  it!" 

**  And  you  would  escape  from  him  ?" 

«  This  instant,  had  I  the^chance." 

Cora's  eyes  aparUed. 

"Fear  not, then,»'  ahe  cried,  stooping  forward 
and  kissing  her  late  enemy ;  "  I  will  see  that 
you  escape.  Meanwhile,  I  will  go,  lest  he  should 
suspect  something.'' 

Hurrying  away,  the  young  girl  soon  returned 
with  a  pleasant  repast,  which  she  placed  before 
Julia,  who,  tired  and  faint  and  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  escape,  partook  hcartUy'of  the  food 
and  the  warm  milk. 

In  this  state  Juliapassed  the  day. 

Towards  evening  the  colonel  came  to  her. 

"lam  about  to  leave  you,"  he  said,  sitting 
down  by  her  side,  «  but  not  for  long.  You  are 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  respect  and  care 
for  you.  But  remember  one  thing— yon  know  I 
am  a  desperate  man." 

"  I  have  had  too  terrible  proofs  of  that,"  she 
answered,  with  a  shudder ;  "my  poor  father's 
blood  yet  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance." 

The  colonel  bit  his  Ups  in  rage,  but  he  made 


no  reply  to  her  words,  continuing  simply  what 
he  had  begun — 

"  Yes,  lam  a  desperate  man,  and  if  I  find  any 
attempt  made  at  escape  my  revenge  will  fall 
heavily  upon  you  and  yours.  I  know  well  the 
man  on  whom  vou  have  foolishly  fixed  ymtr 
affections.  Bvaae  me  and  he  shall  die  by  my 
hand."  '    ^ 

''Heaven  will  protect  him,"  murmured  Julia. 
"  Bo  you  said  when  I  threatened  you  in  regard 
to  your  father,"  sneeringly  repHed  the  Man  of 
Mystery,  "  but  yet  he  ind  die,  at  length,  by  my 
hand." 
Julia  sprang  to  her  feet. 
"And  yet,"  she  cried,  «<  and  yet  yon  tUnk, 
that  I  am  iCMsdy  to  make  a  oompaet  with  yon- 
yon  who  acknowledge  to  the  fact  of  having 
murdered  my  father  1   I  will  make  no  ecMnpact, 
give  no*  promise.    Bscape  Jml^if  escape  is 
possible.    It  majr  not  be  so  now,  because  I  am 
amid  your  myrmidons ;  but  justice  will  over- 
take you  at  last,  and  when  yon  die  I  shall  be 
relieved  of  all  fear." 

•     "  Yes,"  said  the  colonel,  ",but  I  am  not  dead 
yet.  Bemember  that  if  yon  escape  Oaptain  Heaiy 
Harmer  dies." 
Julia  smiled  proudly. 

"  Captain  Heury  Harmer  is  a  gay  and  a  brave 
man,"  she  replied, "  and  he  Is  equsJ  to  younelf. 
I  fear  not  for  him." 

He  stooped  suddenly  forward  and  imprinted 
a  kiss  upon  the  unwilling  lips  of  the  young 
girl. 
She  sprang  away,  but  not  in  time. 
The  colonel  molested  her  no  further. 
"  I  am  going  now,"  he  said ; "  this  night  I  am 
going  a  long  journey  towards  a  place  where  I 
may  succeed  in  finding  a  home  for  ns.    Fare- 
well." 

The  colonel  had  no  soonei  gona  than  Cora 
entered. 

"  This  night,"  he  said,  "yon  wiU  be  able  to 
escape.   But  you  must  remember  one  thing.  You 
must  follow  my  diiectionB  strictly*" 
"I  will,"  said  Julia. 

One  look  at  the  young  girPs  faoe  wasssiBctent 
to  show  her  sincerity  and  goodness  of  heart. 

**Iwas  listening,  just  now,"  said  Ooia,  in 
oontinnation,  **  and  I  heard  the  name  of  Captain 
Henry  Harmer  mentioned." 
"  Do  you  know  him  V 

'*Yes,  well;  he  ia  coming  here  this  very 
evening." 
"  Coming  here !" 

"  Yea  ;  he  ia  coming  in  aearoh  of  a  deserter 
from  the  Puritan  army ;  but  only  on  one  condi* 
tion  will  I  permit  you  to  go  to  lum." 
"And  that  ia." 

"  That  you  will  not  inaiat  upon  hia  leaving  our 
neighbourhood  for  two  daya," 
Julia  amiled. 

"I  cannot  promiae  either  one  way  or  the 
other,"  she  said ;  "  Captain  Harmer  is  not  under 
my  directions.  But  tell  me  why  do  yon  desire 
this?"  ' 

"  With  the  assistance  of  the  captain  and  his 
men,  I  shall  force  Colond  Damer  to  become  my 
huaband.  If  you  are  anywhere  near  this,  you 
will  aee  how  readily  it  will  be  done." 
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OHAPTBB  XXVII. 
aBOBaSjLAlTDltlTB'BTaAF-HrHB  LBTrBB— LORD 
BLLEBSLEY*S   OABBIAOB  STOPS    THB    WAT— 
THB     XNTBBYIBW  —  THE     PHAKTOM  —  THB 
TBBBOB  OF  BLIiBBSLBT. 

Thbbb  was  one  witneis  whom  George  Landrlte 
hftd  every  desire  to  secare  against  Lord  Raymond 
before  the  day  of  trial  came  on. 

This  witness  was  one  Lord  EUersley,  who  in 
fear  of  the  Puritans,  was  keeping  ont  of  the  way, 
but  who  was  always  to  be  led  away  by  a  pretty 
faee  and  form. 

One  erening,  therefore,  when  in  disguise  he 
Tisited  his  favourite  hannts.  A  man  approached 
him  and  placed  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

It  was  signed  **  Raymond/'  and  ran  thus  :^ 

**  Dbab  Bllbbslbt— There  is  one  witness  who 
mnst  be  got  ont  of  the  way  before  my  trial  comes 
on,  and  that  is  the  yonng  fflri  whom  your  money 
bought  for  Lord  Hopeland,  who  fell  a  Tictim  to 
some  murderous  hand  in  my  house.  She  is  at 
the  house  of  Oeorge  Landrite,  my  old  servant, 
whom  you  will,  find  easily  bribed.  He  will  fall 
into  your  views  directly.  I  will  tepav  you 
handsomely  if  you  can  carry  off  this  gin  and 
dispose  of  her  bo  that  she  can  bear  no  witness 
against  me. 

••  TottXB  ever, 

*«RATMOin)." 

By  the  wording,  ay  readers  will  see  that  this 
letter  was  no  emanation  of  the  assassin's  pen. 

It  was  a  tri^. 

"  Can  you  lead  me  to  Landrite's  house  V*  he 
said  to  the  disguised  sun,  who  was  no  other 
than  Henry. 

<'Yes;foUowme." 

It  was  not  long  before  a  hackney  coach  was 
called  and  Lord  Bllersley,  driven  to  the  house 
where  the  trap  was  so  neatly  laid  for  him,  entered 
and  ascended  the  sUdis  boldly. 

Lord  Bllersley  was  tolerably  sober. 

He  meant  ausohief ,  so  it  was  no  great  saoriflos 
for  him  for  one  night  to  av<»d  the  drink. 

Yet  he  had  enough  to  rouse  the  savage  poition 
of  his  nature,  and  that  portion  always  was 
enough,  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  f eelinf%  to  be  very 
easily  sioned  indeed. 

Immediately  outside  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  he  saw  George  Landrite,  dressed,  as  he 
used  to  be,  in  thegubof  asecvant^  and  so  intent 
upon  trimming  a  lamp  that  was  in  the  haad  of 
a  statue  upon  the  landing,  that  Lord  BUenley 
thought  nothing  of  his  presence. 

But  he  spoke  to  him. 

<<Hmoa,feUow." 

<<  Sir,  to  you,"  said  George ;  *<  humUy  at  your 
service,  sir." 

"WhoisupsUirsr 

'*  No  onis»  sir,  but  the  young  lady,  I  think.'* 

« You  think  r  '     -«      J» 

<<  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  had  a 
sort  of  tenor,  for  as  I  trimmed  the  lamp  here,  a 
minute  or  two  ago^  somSthing  seemed  to  go  past 
me." 

"Bhr 

*<  It  was  a  something,  and  yet  it  didn't  seem 
like  anything  either— a  wreath  of  smoke  in  the 
aooidental  form  of  afemale,  a  kind  of  condensed 
V wour.  Oh  I  dear,  I  dont  know  how  to  describe 
it,  but  if  I  were  superstitious  now— I— I *' 


"What?" 

'*!  should,  humbly  speaking,  and  with  all 
due  deference— oh  I  dear,  I  should  take  it  to  be 
a  ghost." 

^«  Idiot." 

"Yes,  sir,  as  you  please.  I  am  humbly  an 
idiot  if  you  please,  sir." 

"  You  know  there  are  no  such  things." 

L(Mrd  BUer^y  turned  completely  round  as  he 
spoke,  and  George  Landrite  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  dread  of  tiie  supernatural 
was  the  weak  part  of  this  bold,  bad  man. 

Certain  it  was,  indeed,  that  Lord  Bllersley 
the  ruffian,  the  duellist,  the  debauchee,  the 
reckless  profligate,  had  a  dread  of  the  snper- 
naturaL 

There  may  have  been  sosMoiiouBHtanoes  that 
had  awakened  this  dread. 

No  doubt  he  had  a  tale  to  teU,  if  he  would 
have  told  it,  that  had  brought  conviction  to 
him. 

"  You  are  draaming  now,"  he  said  to  George 
Landrite.  **  Here,  take  this  five-pound  note,  and 
tsU  me  that  you  saw  nothing." 

George  Landrite  pocketed  the  note,  and  then 
with  a  look  of  great  crsdenoe,  said— 

'*  I  dare  not  lie,  sir.    It  would  be  an  insult." 

"  Oune  your  insults,"  said  Lord  Bllersley,  as 
he  ascended  the  stairs ;  but  it  was  quite  dear 
that  he  was  shaken  in  his  intention,  and  that 
he  had  a  dread  of  something,  he  knew  not 
what. 

When  he  reached  the  landing,  he  paused,  and 
looked  about  him. 

All  was  still  and  serene. 

A  lamp,  similar  to  the  one  on  the  landing 
below,  was  burning  in  a  niche  close  to  a  door, 
which  was  bolted  on  the  outside,  and  which, 
from  its  appearance,  had  not  been  used  for 
some  time. 

That  door  led  through  a  narrow  passage  to 
the  sleeping  chamber  of  BUa,  so  that  it  could  be 
reached  without  disturbing  her  by  any  attempt 
to  reach  It  through  the  little  sittmg-room  that 
has  before  been  spoken  of. 

Lord  Bllersley  produced  a  key  from  his 
pocket. 

This  key  had  been  given  to  him  by  George 
the  day  before. 

It  was  part  of  the  trap. 

It  belonged  to  the  door  which  had  not  been 
opened  for  a  long  time. 

He  then  looked  cautiously  around  him,  with 
his  brows  drawn  down  so  as  to  concentrate  his 
gase  into  eveiy  corner. 

«<But,"  he  said,  «I  wiU  no  longer  cherish 
idle  ftan.  This  giri  shaU  be  mine.  Ah  1  the 
door  gives  esslly." 

Without  the  slightest  ndae  the  dooT  yielded 
to  the  touch  of  the  villain  who  opttwd  it,  and 
then  there  appeared  the  narrow  passage  that 
wound  round  the  little  room,  and  finally  termi- 
nated In  the  bed-room  of  the  innocent  girl  who 
had  been  sold  as  it  were  by  the  sum  who  pre- 
tended to  be  her  own  fitther,  and  who  was  about 
to  be  earned  off,  as  Lord  BUerstey  imagined,  in 
the  oairiage  that  waited  bdow. 

Lord  Bllersley  advanced  with  slow  and 
noiseless  steps. 

It  did  not  take  twelve  of  these  steps  to  resch 
the  door  that  opened  into  the  bed-ohamber. 
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That  mored  on  its  hinges  as  noiselessly  as  the 
other  door  had  done. 

Lord  BllcFBlej  all  but  held  his  breath  now  as 
he  foand  himself  in  that  sanotaary  of  inDOcence. 

The  room  was  quite  dark,  but  the  door  be- 
tween it  and  the  outer  apartment  was  open,  and 
through  that  there  streamed  a  reflection  of 
light. 

"  She  is  up,"  whispered  he  to  himself,  as  he 
peeped  into  the  ante-  room,  and  there  he  saw 
Ella  sitting  in  an  old-fashioned  high-backed 
chair  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  sndh  a  sweet 
meditatire  look  upon  her  face  that  alone  might 
hare  been  enough  to  deter  him  from  his  dastardly 
purpose. 

•'  All  is  weU/*  he  muttered ;  "  Lord  Baymond 
has  not  played  me  false.  All  is  well.  She  will, 
of  course,  try  to  escape  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
egress  from  the  room,  so  I  must  get  between  her 
and  it.  Then  the  sleeping  drug,  and  I  can  carry 
her  away," 

The  audacity  of  the  man  was  great. 

Use  had  nenred  him  to  such  adVentures. 

With  a  bound  he  passed  the  chair  upon  whioh 
the  young  girl  sat,  and  reached  the  ordinary 
door  of  her  room,  against  which  he  stood  as  he 
regarded  her  with  flashing  eyes. 

She  heard  the  step  in  her  room,  and,  in 
another  moment,  she  saw  the  man. 

One  cry  burst  from  her  lips,  and  then  she  rose, 
and  looked  into  the  face  of  her  enemy  with 
such  a  death-like  paleness  on  her  own  features, 
that  no  sculptured  form  of  rare  and  exquisite 
beauty  could  haye  looked  less  life-like  than  she. 

An  angel  and  a  devil  seemed  to  haye  met  in 
that  chamber,  as  these  two  beings,  fashioned  by 
the  same  Heayeu,  confronted  etZh  other. 

How  strange  it  is  that  humanity  should  take 
such  different  shapes,  aud  that  mortal  souls 
should  be  of  such  different  qualities  1 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Lord  EUersley,  "you 
are  rather  alarmed,  I  daresay.*' 

She  did  not  speak. 

<'  Gome,  don't  look  at  me  in  that  way/'  he 
said.  "  I  love  you,  and  you  have  to  leave  this 
house  with  me  to-night.  Sit  down  though  now, 
for  I  want  to  talk  with  you.'* 

« I  will  not." 

"  Come,  do  not  talk  like  that.  I  am  richly  ou 
are  beautiful.  I  will  make  yon  a  risoonntess. 
You  have  charms " 

"Yes,  and  a  knife,"  said  Ella. 

As  she  spoke,  she  produced  from  the  folds  of 
her  dress  about  her  bosom,  a  knife,  and  held  it 
with  a  desperate  dutch. 

**  Who^  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  let  yon  have 
thatr"  cried  EUersley.  «Pnt  the  knife  down, 
girl ;  you  will  do  yourself  a  mischief  with  It." 

"Or  you." 

"Pshaw  1  Do  yon  think  I  am  afraid  of  aknife 
in  the  hands  of  a  scared  girl  V* 

He  advanced  a  step  or  two,  but  Ella  held  np 
her  disengaged  hand  to  her  ear  and  said— 

"Ah  1  there  is  the  moaning  noise  again." 

"  What  moaning  noise  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  it  is  again,  in  the  chamber— in 
yonder  chamber.  Oh  1  sir,  was  It  manly  to  seek 
to  unnerve  me  by  unnatural  terrors  before  yon 
came  here  to  attacka  weak  and  helpless  e^l  f" 

"What  do  you  mean!" 

"Was  it  to  drive  me  mad  that  yon  sent  a 
figure  through  this  room  to  that  one,  where  it 


now  is,  in  the  awful  gloom  of  its  darkness,  like  a 
female  flgnre,  like  a  dond — a  mist ;  but  I  will 
not  think  of  it  another  .moment..  There  are 
many  means  I  know,  of  ,produdng  snch.seeming 
spirits.  It  said  to  me  '  Beware— beware  !*  and 
it  named  the  name  of " 

"  Who  ?  whatT  speak,  girl !" 

"  Of  Lwsj — JjUCJ  Lonimer. 

Lord  EUersley  staggered  bade  till  the  door 
stopped  him. 

"  Hdl  and  fury  1"  he  shouted,  "you  don*t  say 
that  f  It  did  not  say  that  1  There  is  nothing— 
nothing  I" 

"Ah  I"  cried  EUa,  "there  it  is  again  1  It 
comes  1  it  comes  1  Oh  I  one  glance  at  its  glassy 
eyes  and  at  the  bloodless  lips  of  the  shadowy 
form  is  enough  to  drive  those  who  can  take  that 
gbmce  and  Hve  to  madness  1  It  moves  now  1 
There,  in  the  gloom  1  It  will  be  through  the 
door  in  a  moment  now  I    Oh,  do  not  I  do  not  I" 

Lord  EUersley  had  turned,  and  dashing  open 
the  door  of  the  room,  made  a  rush  to  the  land- 
ing place. 

The  light  on  the  staircase  was  out,  but  he  just 
saw  a  something  tall  and  white  close  to  the 
stair  head. 

He  feU,  uttering  a  loud  shriek,  and  then  rolled 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  flight  of  stairs. 

Ella  sunk  on  her  knees  in  the  little  room,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

She  had  not  liked  the  part  she  had  undertaken 
to  perform,  because  it  was  to  bring  her  into  the 
presence  of  a  low  libertine. 

Bat,  at  Geozge's  earnest  entreaty,  she  had 
consented. 

MeanwhUe,  Lord  SUeisley,  who  reckoned  in 
his  history  as  many  evU  deeds  as  Lord  Baymond 
himself,  and  perhaps  some  of  a  more  cowardly 
nature,  stiU  lay  stunned  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flight  of  steps. 

He  had  struck  his  head  such  a  blow  that 
exactly  where  he  f  eU  he  remained  stationary. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  there  was  the  sound 
of  soldiers  grounding  arms  without^  and  in 
another  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  number 
of  Puritan  troops  marched  in. 

At  their  head  was  the  officer  who  had  arrested 
Lord  Baymond. 

He  walked  with  an  air  of  enrioeity  towards 
the  spot  where  he  saw  Lord  BUersl^  lying 
senseless  on  the  ground. 

"What  have  we  heret"  he  cried  to  Qeorge 
Landrite,  who  accompanied  him. 

"  This  is  your  prisoner." 

"He  looks  as  if  dead.  Has  he  been  aaailed 
by  any  one  ?"  asked  the  officer. 

"  Ko.  In  his  terror  at  seeing  what  he  deemed 
the  phantom  of  one  of  his  vidSois,  he  feU  down 
the  stairs,  and  striking  his  head,  became 
sensdess." 

So  saying,  George  approadied  the  proatrate 
man  and  ndsed  him. 

Then  he  poured  some  spirit  down  his  throat. 

There  was  a  gurgling  sound,  and  then  the 
wounded  man  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  round 
him. 

He  instantly  dosed  them  again. 


KOTiaX.-Tho  Ticket!  for  the  Prise  IMstrfbotlon, 
panied  by  one  stamp,  mart  be  sent  to  oar  Offloe,  S, 
Warwick  Coart,  Holbom,  not  later  tksa  BiTunniT, 

OCTOBBB  17th. 
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"  Where  am  I  ?"  he  asked. 

« In  the  house  of  Qeorge  Landrite." 

"Where  is  Ella?" 

**  In  her  room/' 

<*  And  these  soldiers ;  what  do  they  here  ?" 

"  They  come  to  arrest  you." 

"By  whose  orders?" 

"  By  mine  I"  replied  George,  firmly. 

"Villain,  treacherous  yillain,**  groaned  Ellers- 
ley  ;  "  and  the  letter  from  Raymond  ?" 

"  Was  written  by  me.'* 

Ellersley  said  no  more. 

He  saw  he  was  trapped. 

He  suffered  himself,  therefore,  to  be  raised  up, 
and  led  out  towards  the  hackney  coach  which 
he  had  brought  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
Ella,  and,  without  a  word,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  Tower,  and  placed  within  a  cell  not  far 
distant  from  that  in  which  Lord  Baymond 
himself  was  confined. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  ATTACK  OP  THE  PTTMTANB  ON  THE  OLD 
INN — ^THB  GALLANT  DEFENCE — ^DBATH  OP 
THE  PEMALE  SPY— THE  COKBAT  BETWEEN 
QUELP  AND  H  AHOLD -THE  LANDING  OF  THE 
BOYAL  TB00P8— THEIR  DEFEAT. 

The  crashing  in  of  the  door  of  the  old  inn 
where  Harold  Fordyce  and  his  men  were  awaitin  g 
the  arrival  of  the  Royal  forces,  proclaimed  that 
those  who  called  themselyes  the  followers  of 
King  Charles  If.  were  bent  upon  a  desperate 
combat,  and  were  reaolTed  to  give  no  time  for 
reinforcements  to  arriye. 

But  it  had  also  the  effect  of  rousing  up  every 
one  of  the  Puritans,  who  came  flocking  up  well 
armed  and  ready. 

Leaving;  the  female  spy  under  the  care  of 
Joachim  Mugglethrift,  Harold  rushed  down  to 
the  spot  where  the  contest  had  begun,  and 
reaching  it,  found  his  men  engaged  in  a 
desperate  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  the 
Royalist  troops. 

To  describe  it  would  only  be  to  risk  a 
repetition  of  the  battle  which  took  place  at  the 
house  of  Colonel  Damer. 

The  inn  was  not,  indeed,  like  a  fortreaa  in 
appearance,  but  it  was  defended  like  one. 

From  the  windows,  from  the  roof,  from  the 
doorways,  men  fired  down  upon  the  Boyaliate. 

At  length  they  wavered. 

The  desperate  ralour  of  the  Puritans,  who 
were,  as  I  hare  before  said,  picked  men,  chosen 
especially  for  the  expedition,  could  not  fail  to 
avail  against  men  who  had. been  accustomed  to 
defeat. 

Among  Harold's  men  such  a  f^ word  was 
unknown. 

They  had  fought  their  way  through  many  a 
desperate  battle,  from  the  battle  of  Edgehill  till 
now,  and  they  looked  upon  the  flight  of  their 
enemies  as  a  matter  of  time  only— something 
which  must  come. 

So  they  cheered  loudly  tm  their  enmniei 
gradually  drew  back,  and  ««  they  made  their 
way  towards  the  protection  of  the  forest,  the 
ringing  shoute  re-echoed  from  the  neighbouring 
hills. 

*'  On,  on,  my  men  I  let  them  not  rally,"  cried 
Harold  Fordyce ;  "  let  this  be  an  utter  and  total 


rout,  so  that  those  who  are  about  to  land  may 
have  no  one  to  receive  them." 

The  battle  was  over  in  less  than  an  hour. 

A  few  lingering  shots  awoke  the  echoes  of  the 
hills,  but  that  was  all. 

Returning  to  the  inn,  he  was  startled  by  the 
loud  and  constant  baying  of  a  hound. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  dark  night  it  sounded 
terrible. 

He  paused  to  listen. 

There  is  a  superstition  about  the  bajing  of  a 
dog  at  night. 

It  is  supposed  to  forebode  death. 

After  a  moment  ,when  he  had  entered  the  pas- 
sage of  the  half-shattered  inn,  he  heard  a  still 
louder  bay. 

It  came  from  above. 

Apparently  from  the  room  where  he  had  left 
Joachim  Mugglethrift  in  charge  of  the  female 

He  accordingly  called  one  of  bia  men,  and 
rushed  hurriedly  up  the  stairs. 

He  recognised  the  tones. 

It  was  the  mastiff  belonging  to  the  landlord. 

On  entering  the  room  a  most  extraordinary 
and  appalling  soene  presented  himself. 

On  one  side  was  the  landlady  ready  dressed 
for  flight,  looking  on  in  horror. 

On  the  ground,  lying  on  her  back,  with  the 
blood  welling  from  a  wound  in  her  breast,  was 
the  female  spy. 

With  his  paws  on  her  chest,  and  his  open 
mouth  raised,  was  the  landlord's  dog,  his  coat 
bespattered  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

The  landlord  entered  just  at  the  moment  when 
Harold  Fordyce  was  looking  on  aghast  at  the 
strange  scene. 

*<  I  can  explain  this,'*  he  said,  as  he  pushed 
through  the  throng  of  men  who  had  quickly 
collected. 

«*Doso,  then,  I  beg  you,"  cried  Harold,  *«for 
it  is  terrible  that  a  woman  should  be  lying  thus 
dead,  or.  may  be,  dying,  without  any  one  to 
protect  her  but  a  dog." 

He  had  advanced  as  he  spoke,  and  lifted  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  woman  upon  his  knee. 

Then  he  placed  his  hand  upon  her  heart. 

There  was  no  room  for  doubt. 

She  was  dead. 

*<She  is  dead!"  exclaimed  the  Young  Earl, 
rising,  and  laying  her  head  reverent  ly  back  in 
its  former  position. 

"  Well,"  said  the  landlord,  "when  the  attack 
on  the  inn  first  commenced,  I  heard  a  piercing 
shriek  proceeding  from  '.this  chamber.  I  knew 
that  Joachim  Mugglethrift  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  this  lady,  but  fearing  that  the  enemy 
might  have  overpowered  him,  and  attacked  her, 
not  knowing  she  was  one  of  their  own  partizans, 
I  rushed  up."  ,    ,    ,r      ,3 

««And  was  [Joachim  killed  ?"  asked  Harold 
Fordyce.  :i;  ,         ,. 

•*  Not  M) ;  he  was  only  wounded,  and  now  lies 
well  attended  belov. 

«*  Well,  when  I  entered  the  room,  followed  by 
this  faithful  dog,  I  found  this  lady,  as  she  is, 
deftd  on  the  ground,  Joachim  lying  wounded 
near  her,  and  a  Royalist  trooper  just  leapmg 
from  the  window. 

•«  I  contrived  to  shoot  him  as  he  leaped,  and 
I  left  the  dog  in  charge  of  the  body,  never 
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tbinkiDg  that  in  the  heat  of  battle  I  Bhonld 
be  kept  so  long  from  her. 

<'  My  faithful  Leo  has  thus  kept  watch  oyer 
her  ever  since,  as  you  see." 

"  Poor  woman  I"  murmured  Harold ;  "  she  has 
died,  as  many^of  our  bravest  fellows  have  died 
this  day,  in  what  she  deemed  the  execution  of 
her  duty.** 

That  night  the  long-expected  news  arrired 
in  the  Puritan  camp. 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning  the  Boyalist 
reinforcements  were  to  land  in  the  bay. 

Tired  out  as  were  the  Paritan  soldiers,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  they 
should  march  to  the  place,  and  take  up  a  posi- 
tion for  resistance. 

After  an  early  meal,  therefore,  they  were 
mustered  out  in  front  of  the  inn. 

Fine  fellows  [as  they  were,  the  Toung  Earl 
surveyed  them  with  apprehension. 

*<  Cromwell,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  armourer, 
who,  as  I  have  before  said,  accompanied  him  on 
this  expedition,  "  Cromwell  has  not  kept  faith 
with  me.  I  cannot  in  any  way  see  my  road 
clear." 

"  In  what  has  he  broken  faith  ?*' 

"  In  this.  He  named  me  commander  of  a 
certain  force,^,which  was  to  be  picked— advance 
guard  to  meet  the  advance  guard  of  the  Boyalists, 
and  check  their  .'progress.  He  has  now,  as  you 
perceive,  left  me  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
entire  army," 

*'  No  doubt  ho  will  send  the  promised  rein- 
forcements," returned  Frank  Leslie  ;  "  but  hark  I 
What  sound  is  that  V 

Borne  on  the  midnight  air  came  the  sound  of 
a  merry  march. 

The  tune  was  a  well-known  Puritan  melody. 

"  They  come.l"  added  Leslie.  **  They  come  I 
Tou  are  not  deceived." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Young  Earl,  with  an  altered 
manner,  **  we  can  now  set  out  with  confidence. 
Leslie,  will  you  remain,  here)  with  some  of  the 
men  and  await  them  ?  With  mine,  I  will  take 
up  a  position  on  the  ciifEs,  where  I  can  command 
the  ships  as  they  enter  the  harbour,  and  ere 
they  have",timej^to*land;  their  burdens  you  can 
bring  up  the  remainder,  and  fall  upon  them." 

"Good  I"  said  Leslie.  "You  had  better 
hasten,  for  we  may  be  misinformed  aa  to  the 
time." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  Young  Earl,  with 
the  greater  number  of  the  picked  men,  was 
making  his  way  towards  the  harbour  which  the 
Royalists  had  selected  for  their  landing-place. 

The  night  was  very  dear  and  blight. 

The  heavens  were  studded  with  lamps  in- 
numerable, and  a  f  ull,'round  moon  cast  a  silver 
radiance  over  the  tree-tops  and  ocean. 

A  thousand  wavelets  shimmered  on  the  waters 
of  the  broad  bay,  like  ever-changing  sprays  of 
silver,  and  far  out  to  sea  a  wide  belt  of  tremulous 
light  added  beauty  to  the  quiet  scene. 

Quiet  scene  I 

Alas  1  how  long  was  it  to  remain  undisturbed 
by  man's  wrath  ? 

The  cliffs,  low  and  irregular,  presented 
splendid  chances  for  the  concealment  of  troops, 
and  it  may  be  imagined  that  Harold  Fordyce 
took  prompt  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered 
him  by  nature. 

He  BO  posted  his  cannon  that,  hidden  behind 


prominent  boulders,  they  would  belch  out 
destruction  upon  his  foes  ere  they  were  aware  of 
his  presence. 

The  men  were  plsced  behind  chalky  pro- 
jections above,  in  such  positions  that  they  could 
easily  pick  off  the  men  as  they  descended  into 
the  boats,  and  as  they  were  being  rowed  to  the 
shore. 

When  they  first  reached  the  bay,  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  vessels  of  any  kind  in  the 
offing. 

But,  as  soon  as  the  Puritan  soldiers  had  taken 
up  their  positions,  ten  ships  loomed  out  of  the 
darkness,  and,  in  a  close  line,  crossed  the  belt  of 
moonlight  that  shimmered  at  an  angle  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

A  low  whistle  called  upon  the  watchers  to  be 
on  the  alert. 

Silently,  under  the  influence'of.a  steady  wind, 
the  foe  came  on. 

Arrived  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  they  cast 
anchor,  and,  in  an  instant,  all  was  activity  on 
board  every  one  of  them. 

Everything  had  evidently  been  arranged  well, 
and  there  were  ready  hands  to  carry  out  the 
preconceived  plan. 

Quickly  the  boats  were  lowered  from  the 
ship's  side,  and  quickly  the  soldiers  crowded 
down  into  them. 

Now  was  the  time. 

Suddenly  out  over  the  silent  bay  rang  a  long, 
shrill  whistle. 

An  instant  after,  a  dozen  flaming  mouths 
'belched  forth  light  into  the  darkness ;  and  as 
the  roar  and  the  echo  died  away  on  the  rippled 
water,  there  arose  a  cry  of  deadly  agony,  and 
the  shattered  boats,  mingled  with  struggling 
bodies,  were  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  waves. 

But  this  proof  that  the  enemy  had  discovered 
their  (plans,  ^dld  not  deter  the  men  or  their 
leaders. 

They;had  a^mission'to  perform. 

From  this  mission  they  would  not  shrink. 

So,,in  spite  of.thelfact^that  so  many  of  their 
comittdes  were  struggling  in  their  dying  agonies 
in  the  water,  the  Royalists  proceeded  with  their 
disembarkation. 

They  only  altered  their  plaui  and  instead  of 
disembarking  the  soldiers  on  the  side  nearest 
the  shore,  they  closed  round  the  boats  so  as  to 
form  a  barrier  between  them  and  land. 

At  the  same  time,^they  opened  a^tremendons 
broadside  upon  the  points  whence  the  deadly 
fire  had  belched  forth  upon  them. 

It  was  with  some  degree  of  anxiety  that 
Harold  Fordyce  watched  the  movements  of  the 
enemy. 

They  Were  evidently  in  large  numbers,  and 
well  armed. 

As  yet  the  rear  of  the  Paritan  army  had  not 
arrived,  and  in  spite  of  the  steady  fire  of  the 
picked  men,  the  Royalists  advanced  bravely. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  he  heard  the  tramp  of 
men,  and  presently  the  glittering  points  of 
bayonets,  and  pikeheads,\and  lances,  of  the 
Commonwealth  soldiers  were  seen  through  the 
trees. 

A  loud  hurrah  proclaimed  to  the  enemy  that 
more  (men  were  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
simultaneously  with  the  shout,  a  long  stream^of 
fire  flashed  out  from  a  thousand  muskets,  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  load  and  heart  rending  scream  from 
dying  throat. 

The  boats,  however,  steadily  advanced. 

liCd  by  the  bravest  among  the  Royalist  officers, 
they  resolved  to  make  one  final  attempt  to 
retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  Honse  of  Stnart,  and 
in  spite  of  the  iron  bail  which  poured  upon 
them,  they  pressed  onward  towards  the  shore. 

Seeing  that  the  enemy  thns  nndauntingly 
made  towards  the  landing  place,  while  the  ships, 
nothing  dispirited  by  the  resistance  offered, 
ponred  in  a  deadly  succession  of  broadsides 
which  tore  destructively  through  his  ranks, 
Harold  Fordyce  caused  his  men  to  proceed  to  the 
edge  of  the  water  and  lie  down. 

Here  they  conld  await  the  enemy,  and  receive 
them  npon  their  landing  without  being  exposed 
beforehand  to  a  murderous  fire. 

The  firing  having  ceased  from  the  shore,  the 
boats  now  pressed  on  more  rapidly,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  had  landed  their  burdens  on 
the  shore. 

Then  as  if  rising  by  magic,  a  long  line  of 
armed  men  sprang  up,  and  a  deadly  hand  to 
hand  contest  began. 

The  new  comers,  indeed,  had  no  time  to  obtain 
a  footing  on  the  shore  before  they  were  forced 
back  into  the  water. 

It  was  a  murderous  fight. 

Those  who  were  not  struck  down  were  hurled 
back  into  the  water,  and  they  were  either 
drowned  or  struggled,  wonnded  and  bleeding, 
back  to  the  boats. 

In  the  midst  of  this  the  Puritan  soldiers 
opened  a  terrific  fire  from  tbeir  cannons  upon 
the  ships  of  the  enemy,  who  were  unable  to 
return  the  cannonade  for  fear  of  striking  their 
own  men. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  Young  Apprentice 
became  aware  of  some  one  who  was  struggling 
to  force  his  way  towards  him  through  the 
throng,  and  presently  a  well-known  voice 
shouted, 

**  Turn,  villain  ;  we  meet  again  I*' 

It  was  Peter  Qaelf. 

The  lapse  of  time  had  not  made  him  any  taller, 
but  it  had  given  greater  breadth  to  his  shoulders 
and  made  him  altogether  a  more  powerful 
man. 

He  flourished  over  his  head  a  long  sword 
which  he  evidently  used  with  the'greatest  ease, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  plunged  forward  upon 
the  Young  Earl  showed  at  once  the  intensity  of 
his  hatred  and  his  great  Ptrength. 

In  an  instant  Harold  Fordyce  crossed  swords 
with  his  old  foe,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  dark- 
ness they  began  their  conflict,  though  much 
cramped  by  the  pressure  of  the  struggling  foe- 
men. 

But  strong  as  the  dwarf  might  be,  he  was  no 
match  for  the  skilled  commander  of  the  Bound- 
head  troops,  and  he  soon  began  to  regret  his 
precipitation. 

Giving  way,  as  he  found  himself  again  and 
again  wounded  by  Harold's  sword,  he  made  his 
retreat  up  the  slope  of  the  cliffs,  and  at  length 
found  himself  forced  up  to  'the  very  summit, 
where  he  could  see  the  ignominious  retreat  of  his 
friends. 

His  face  was  the  picture  of  despair. 

Loud  curses  came  from  his  pale  lips. 


Again  and  again  he  madly  tried  to  turn  the 
fortune  of  the  day. 

But  in  vain. 

Harold,  besides  being  caller  and  more  power- 
ful, bad  right  on  his  side,  and  a  grim  resolution  to 
punish  the  wretch  who  bad  been  the  initiator 
of  a  long  lioe  of  villanies. 

What  was  to  be  done  7 

Quelf  could  not  fly. 

To  turn  his  back  would  have  been  to  court 
death. 

So  he  looked  around  him  in  despair. 

But  one  course  was  open  to  him. 

He  was  a  good  swimmer. 

He  would  then  fling  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
swim  to  the  ships. 

This  idea  he  proceeded,  with  all  speed,  to  put 
into  execution. 

Yielding  still ;  backing  himself  gradually,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks. 

The  Young  Appreutice  did  not  imagine  that 
he  would  attempt  such  a  desperate  deed,  and 
made  a  violent  lunge  at  him. 

Had  his  sword  touched  Peter  Quelf  the  dwarf 
must  have  fallen  over  the  rocks,  and  been 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  jagged  boulders  below. 

But  instead  of  awaitlui?  the  lunge  or  attempt- 
ing to  parry  the  stroke,  Quelf  sprang  back,  and 
in  an  instant  was  over  the  cliffs. 

A  loud  splash  in  the  water  proclaimed  that  he 
had  fallen  clear  of  the  rocks  and  reached  deep 
water. 

**  Curse  him  7"  cried  Harold,  losing  his  temper 
in  the  heat  of  the  combat ;  **  he  has  once  more 
escaped  me  V* 

The  fact  was  certainly  patent. 

The  dwarf  had,  indeed,  made  good  his 
escape. 

The  wide  ocean  had  certainly  little  terrors  on 
that  night  for  a  good  swimmer,  for  its  waves 
rolled  into  a  quiet  and  silent  bay,  where  he  could 
easily  make  his  way  to  the  ships. 

So  the  Young  Apprentice  was  compelled  to 
rejoin  h's  own  men  and  make  his  way  down  to 
the  beach  where  the  struggle  was  now  well  nigh 
over. 

The  Royalists  were,  indeed,  helplessly  routed. 

Again  and  again  they  had  endeavoured  to 
rally  themselves. 
f  But  in  Tain. 

I  It  was  suicide,  in  fact,  to  make  any  further 
resistance  ;  and  they  accordiogly,  though  much 
against  their  will,  shouted  in  loud  accents  that 
word,  which  to  brave  men's  hearts  always  sends 
a  chill— 

"We  suerendebI" 

In  an  instant  the  carnage  ceased. 

The  Puritans  were  ever  brave  foes ;  and  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  the  captured  men  were 
imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  the 
wounded  were  being  carefully  tended. 

The  following  day  saw  the  triumphant 
Puritan  leaders  on  their  march  homeward 
towards  London. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  DISGUIBB—THE  ESCAPE— THB  MEETINQ 
OF  THE  LOVEBS—THE  BETUBK  OF  THE 
MAN      OF      MYSTERY— THE     COMPACT— THE 

-  OATHEBING  IN  OF  THE  BSPUBLIGAK  LINES— 
THE  MABBIAGE  —  THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE 
NEWLY-MADE  HUSBAND. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  anrprise  of  Julia 
was  great  when  she  heard  Cora  the  gipsy  speak 
of  forciog  the  Man  of  Mystery  into  a  marriage. 

"A  man  is  not  easily  forced  into  such  a 
thin?/'  she  said. 

"He  will  be." 

**And  yon  will  many  him,  knowing  all  his 
crimes  T'  exclaimed  Julia. 

"I  will." 

"And  why r 

"  It  is  my  fate." 

"  Bat  one  yon  can  aroid.*' 

The  gipsy  girl  shook  her  head. 

''  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  no,  no.  It  ia  an  im- 
possibility to  avoid  it." 

<(  Yon  can  deliver  him  up  to  the  enemy." 

"I  cannot." 

"And  why?" 

"  Because  I  love  him." 

Julia  clasped  her  hands  together  in  utter 
astonishment. 

**  Oh,  how  strange,  how  terrible  it  seems  that 
any  one  should  love  one  who  haa  sueh  crimes 
upon  his  head  I  I  know  him  to  be  a  mnrderer— 
the  assassin  of  my  father— a  wholesale  robber 
and  plunderer— a  hired  cut-throat.  Why,  it  ia 
madness  for  one  so  young  as  yon  to  pretend  to 
love  a  man  whose  heart  and  hands  are  dyed  in 
blood.  Girl,  let  me  entreat  yon  to  forego  this 
terrible  bridal,  which  will  bring  with  it  the  curse 
of  heaven." 

**  It  is  love  and  revenge  mingled,  that  [force 
me  to  marry  this  man,"  returned  the  gipsy  girl. 
"  He  loves  you,  does  he  not  V* 

"He  says  so." 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  does,"  replied  Cora,  "  yon  can 
see  it  in  his  manner — ^you  see  it  in  his  looks— in 
his  actions.  Yes,  yes,  he  loves  yon,  and  though 
he  once  pretended  to  love  me,  he  has  neglected 
me  now,  and  scorns  me.  I  will  force  him  now 
to  marry  me  that  he  may  never  marry  another." 

"  And  as  to  my  escape  ?'* 

"  That  must  be  done  at  onee  ;  you  must  put  on 
my  hood  and  cloak,  and  I  will  procure  another 
hood  and  another  cloak  belonging  to  one  of  the 
other  girls  of  the  tribe.  She  will  take  your 
place  for  a  time,  and  I  will  lead  yon  to  the 
English  camp.  See,  here  are  the  things,  put 
them  on  quickly,  while  I  proceed  to  procure 
others  for  myself." 

She  flung  them  down  upon  the  little  conch 
which  waa  but  feebly  illumined  by  a  wretched 
candle,  and  quitted  tiie  tent. 

Hastily  and  eagerly  Julia  donned  the  welcome 
disguise. 

She  had  hardly  completed  the  task  when  Oora 
re-appeared. 

She  had  now  on  another  hood  and  cloak  similar 
to  her  own. 

"  The  way  is  clear,"  she  said,  "  let  us  go." 

Issuing  from  the  tent  they  made  fheir  way 
along  the  edge  of  the  clearing  just  skirting  the 
gipsy  encampment. 

Hardly  had  they  reached  the  open  space  on 


the  other  side*  of  the  huge  fires,  round  which  the 
men  and  women  were  lying  and  indulging  in 
their  evening  meal,  when  an  old  hag — the  same 
who  had  first  met  Julia  when  she  was  brought 
into  the  encampment  by  the  Man  of  Mystery^ 
accosted  Cora. 

"Ah,  Cora,"  she  cried,  "whither  are  yon 
going  80  late  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Ralph,"  returned  Cora ; 
"and  Ilia  is  going  with  me.  Come,  Ilia,  we 
shall  be  late,  and  Ralph,  aa  yon  know,  is  jealous 
of  being  kept  waiting." 

The  old  hag  laughed  a  chuckling  laugh. 

"  Ha,  ha  I"  she  cried,  "  ha,  ha  I  I  was  once 
young,  and  met  young  fellows,  too.  Qo  on,  only 
mind  you  keep  out  of  scrapes." 

The  two  girls  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  on 
their  way. 

Instead,  however,  of  going  in  the  direction 
which  they  had  indicated  to  the  old  hag,  Cora 
led  the  way  in  among  the  trees  towards  the 
camp  of  the  Puritans. 

They  soon  saw  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
outposts. 

"  There,*'  said  Cora,  "  there  is  safety  for  you. 
And  when  yon  are  in  safety  yon  can  remember 
that  I  have  done  this  not  only  to  save  myself, 
but  to  save  yon." 

It  waa  not  long  before  they  arrived  at  the 
outposts. 

A  soldier  advanced  hurriedly  and  presented 
arms. 

"  Who  comes  there  7"  he  cried. 

"  One  who  is  a  friend." 

"  The  password,  then." 

«  We  Know  it  not ;  but  we  can  give  you  a 
password  which  yon  will  accept  instead." 

"Tell  me  it,  then." 

"  We  are  women,  and  claim  your  protection." 

"  That  is  not  sufficient." 

"  We  are  friends  of  Captain  Harmer." 

"How  know  I  that?" 

"Ask  him.  We  yield  onraelves  prsioners  to 
yon  until  he  sees  us.  Say  that  Julia  St.  Clare 
claims  his  aid." 

These  words  were  magic. 

The  man  evidently  had  heard  the  name  before. 

"Oood,"he  said.  "I  will  do  as  yon  wish. 
Here,  Archer,  and  Collingwood,  here." 

In  an  instant  two  tall  and  fine-looking  troopers 
came  to  his  side. 

"What  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  they. 

"  These  two  young  ladies  claim  your  aid  for  a 
moment,"  said  the  sentry.  "  They  are  friends 
of  Captain  Harmer,  and  I  go  to  tell  him  they 
are  here." 

The  two  girla  gladly  placed  themselves  under 
the  care  of  the  two  soldiers,  and  the  sentry  at 
once  hurried  away  in  the  direction  of  the  cap- 
taints  tent. 

The  young  captain  was  talking  to  several 
officers  when  he  arrived,  and  looked  up  some- 
what in  surprise  when  he  saw  the  sentry  at 
the  door  of  his  tent. 

"  What  is  it.  Harper  ?"  he  asked. 

"Two  ladies  have  just  reached  the  camp, 
captain." 

"Two  ladies?" 

"  Yea ;  and  claim  your  protection." 

"  Who  are  they— did  they  say  ?" 

"  One  I  know  not ;  the  other  is  Mistress  Julia 
St.  Clare," 
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The  yonng  officer  sprang  to  hia  feet  in  a 
nxoment. 

«  Julia  St,  Clare,  did  you  say  ?" 

**  The  same." 

The  face  of  Captain  Harmer  had  at  first^tnmed 
deadly  white,  and  then  turned  crimson, 

"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  he  cried,  **  I  will 
not  be  long.  Harper,  lead  me  at  once  to  these 
ladies." 

The  young  captain  at  once  followed  the 
soldier,  and  m  a  few  minutes  they  were  at  the 
side  of  the  ladies. 

One  glance  sufficed. 

In  a  moment  Julia  St.  Clare  was  in  the  arms 
of  her  lover. 

Cora  only  waited  to  see  Julia  in  safety. 

Then  she  returned  towards  the  gipsy  tents. 

The  night  passed  quickly. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  gipsies  were  prepar- 
ing their  morning  meal,  the  Man  of  Mystery 
walked  into  the  camp. 

He  was  received  by  Cora. 

She  was  all  smiles. 

*'  Ah  !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,'*  she  cried, 
advancing  towards  him. 

He  smiled  also  and  kissed  her. 

He  had  no  idea  of  what  was  in  store  for  him 
at  her  hands. 

"Where  is  the  lady  whom  I  left  in  your 
charge  ?"  he  asked. 
• "  She  is  gone." 

He  started  back  aghast. 

"Gone  I"  he  cried* 

"  Yes ;  she  has  escaped." 

"  Escaped  t  I  believe  it  not.  She  must  have 
been  aided  in  such  an  escape ;  and  you — you 
must  have  been  the  one  who  aided  her.  Where 
isRoUor 

*'  He  is  here  1"  cried  a  tall  gipsy,  advancing. 

"  Ton  remember,"  said  the  Assassin  of  Black- 
heath,  "the  lady  whom  I  brought  here  lapt 
night  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  She  has  escaped.*' 

The  man  started  back  in  utter  surprise. 

"I  knew  nothing  of  it,"  he  said.  "Who  in- 
formed you  of  it?" 

"  Cora." 

The  chief  turned  angrily  towards  Cora. 

"And  you,  Cora,  you — how  did  you  become 
aware  of  it?" 

"  I  went  into  her  tent  this  morning,"  said  she, 
"  and  I  found  it  empty.*' 

"And  now,"  returned  tMe  Man  of  Mystery, 
grasping  her  by  the  arm,  "  now,  why^why  is 
this?"  ^ 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  You  have  aided  this  person  to  escape— this 
lady  who  was  to  be  my  wife.'* 

"  I  did  not.    But  she  cannot  be  your  wife  1" 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  am  to  be.  It  was  so  promised. 
It  must  be  so." 

"Then,"  said  Colonel  Damer,  in  a  sneering 
voice,  "then,  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  much  as 
you  have  impressed  upon  your  own  mind  the 
idea  of  my  marrying  yon,  it  is  now  impossible." 

"  But  it  is  not  impossible,"  replied  Cora, "  you 
must,  before  this  evening  closes  in.  become  mv 
husband.';  ^ 

The  mind  of  the  colonel  became  evidently 
now  clouded  by  the  idea  that  there  was  some 


meaning  in  the  girl's  words,  for  there  was  a  stem 
look  in  her  eye,  and  a  calm,  collected  look  on 
her  face  that  told  she  was  in  earnest. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  what  you  mean,  for  your 
words  bear  a  strange  significance." 

Cora  turned  to  her  companions,  and  beckoned 
them  towards  her. 

The  gipsies  at  once  gathered  round  her, 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  friends,  is  the  man  who 
promised  me  marriage.  He  did  so  before  yon 
all.    He  must  fulfil  this  promise  to*night.'* 

A  murmur  of  assent  ran  through  the  assem- 
blage, and  they  glanced  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  Man  of  Mystery  laughed  loudly. 

"  I  have  come  into  an  assemblage  of  mad- 
men,'* he  cried.  "  Good  morning.  I  will  leave 
you.  You  can  speak  to  me  some  other  time 
when  you  have  less  of  excitement  in  you.  Gxxxi 
morning.'* 

At  a  sign  from  Cora  the  gipsies  gathered 
round  him. 

He  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  was  betrayed. 

"What  means  this?'*  he  cried,  folding  his 
arms  and  eyeing  them  sternly. 

"  It  means,"  said  Rollo,  "  that  Cora  is  your 
betrothed  wife — ^that  you  must  marry  her ;  that 
round  about  this  place  are  a  number  of  the 
troops  of  the  Commonwealth.  Into  the  hands  of 
these  men,  who  are  hungering  for  your  life,  we 
shall  deliver  you,  unless  you  consent  to  marry 
her  before  the  clock  strikes  ten  to-night.  You 
have  the  choice,  then,  between  death  and  mar- 
riage,*' 

The  colonel  glanced  around  him. 

Determination  was  in  every  line  of  every  face 
of  the  gipsy  tribe. 

"I  will  chose  marriage,"  he  said,  striding 
towards  the  fire  ;  "  I  will  choose  marriage,  and 
after  marriage— revenge  I" 

So  saying  he  threw  himself  down  savagely  by 
the  fire. 

As  evening  approached  the  scene  was  sud- 
denly varied  by  the  approach  of  two  men  in 
sable  vestments. 

These  were  a  clergyman  and  his  clerk. 

Colonel  Damer  saw  at  once  that  he  wu 
securely  trapped. 

It  was  not  to  be  a  sham — a  gipsy  marriaee, 
but  a  marriage  performed  by  a  clergyman  of  Uie 
Church  of  England. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this  scene. 

Saffioe  it  to  say  that  ere  long  Colonel  Damer 
and  Cora  were  married. 

No  sooner  had  the  ceremony  been  performed 
than  Colonel  Damer  rose. 

"I  will  stay  no  longer,"  he  said,  "and  re- 
member, Cora,  my  revenge  will  be  deadly. 
Farewell,  we  shall  meet  again  soon  I" 

Then,  with  a  fierce  oath  and  a  curse,  he  moved 
away. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THB  MflKTING  BETWEEN  COLONEL  DAMER 
AND  PETER  QUELF— THB  PROPOSAL-— THB 
BURIED  TREASURB  —  THE  QUARREL  —  THE 
ATTEMPTED  MURDER. 

On  quitting  the  encampment  of  the  gipsies. 
Colonel  Damer  made  his  way  as  quickly  as  be 
could  towards  London. 
He  was  full  of  terrible  thoughts. 
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He  had,  indeed,  been  fearfully  outwitted. 

The  woman  whcHn  he  had  deceived  by  pro- 
mises in  days  gone  past  had  now  turned  against 
him,  and  proved  more  than  a  match  for  fdl  his 
arts  and  wiles. 

-  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  whom  he  had  so 
long  kept  in  captivity  had  eluded  his  grasp, 
after  he  had  gone  through  terrible  soenes  of 
bloodshed  and  violence  to  secure  her. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  7 

The  cause  of  Chsrles  II.  seemed  indeed  a 
hopeless  one  to  follow. 

In  every  quarter  the  Royalists  were  securing 
to  themselves  nothing  but  disastrous  defeat ; 
and,  more  than  that,  hundreds  were  daily  de- 
serting the  standard  and  flocking  to  join  that  of 
the  Parliament, 

Making  his  way  towards  a  part  of  London, 
far  remote  from  that  in  which  he  had  before 
resided,  he  sought  refuge  in  an  old  hostelry 
named  the  "  Northern  Star,"  where,  upon  for- 
mer occasions,  he  had  often  met  a  band  of 
Royalist  conspirators,  among  which  one  of  the 
foremost  was  Peter  Qaelf,  the  Dwarf. 

It  was  on  the  second  evening  after  his  arrival 
here,  after  he  bad  spent  an  abundanoe  of  time 
in  ruminating  over  events,  and  wondering 
how  he  was  to  proceed  in  the  future,  that  he 
was  surprised  somewhat  by  the  entrance  into 
his  room  abruptly  of  a  short,  stout  individual, 
in  a  wide-brimmed  hat  and  a  long  sword,  who 
accosted  him  in  accents  of  familiarity. 

The  room  was  in  semi-darkness  when  he 
entered  it. 

The  colonel,  therefore,  could  not  recognise  his 
visitant. 

'*  Whom  have  we  here  ?*'  he  cried. 

"An  old  friend." 

<*Ahl  if  I  mistake  not,  a  very  old  friend," 
cried  the  colonel. "  Peter  Quelf  ?'* 

"Yes,  Peter  Qu^,"  replied  the  new-comer, 
"  and  a  friend,  too,  who  has  come  for^the  purpose 
of  putting  fortune  in  your  way.'* 

"Misfortune  has  been  more  in  my  way  of 
late,**  said  the  Man  of  Mystery.  "  I  have  lost 
everywhere  where  I  ought  to  have  won,  and 
ended  by  being  outwitted  by  a  woman.  So  you 
must  believe  I  am  a  fool  T* 

"  Never  1  The  fortune  of  war  must  turn.  But 
let  us  have  more  light  and  some  wine,  and  I 
will  tell  yon  something  that  will  make  your 
heart  glad.*' 

Colonel  Darner  at  once  rang  for  lights,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  old  confederates  and  com- 
panions were  quietly  discussing  some  wine. 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  to  Quelf  how 
matters  stood  with  the  colonel,  and  equally  as 
rapidly  the  dwarf  narrated  to  his  companion  the 
manner  in  which  an  adverse  fortune  had  treated 
him. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ? 

Certainly  for  the  time  at  least  the  Royalist 
cause  was  hopeless. 

They  could  expect  nothing  from' their  leaders, 
who  had,  indeed,  dispersed  in  various  directions, 
and  left  their  men,  and  the  one  whom  they 
deemed  their  sovereign,  to  shift  as  they  could. 

"  Now,  then,**  said  the  colonel,  "  as  you  are 
about  to  delight  my  heart,  be  quick  about  it»  for 
at  this  present  moment  I  assure  you  I  am  full 
of  despair.** 

"  There  is  one  condition  I  must  exact,*' 


"What  is  that  r 

<*  That  any  treasure  we  discover  is  to  be  used 
for  ourselves  and  not  for  Charles  Stuart  or  his 
friends.*' 

"  What,  are  you  becoming  a  Republican  ?" 

"  I  am  not.  I  am  simply  beginning  to  believe 
that  it  is  better  to  look  after  oneself  than  be 
always  trammelling  yourself  and  harassing  your- 
self with  the  troubles  of  others.  Are  you  ready 
to  leave  England  ?'* 

«•  I  am." 

"  And  you  will  go  with  me  ?** 

"I  will.*' 

"Then  Usten,  and  I  will  explain  all.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  although  some  years  have  now 
passed  away,  yon  remember  the  old  house  where 
the  London  Apprentices  met  to  consult  and 
arrange  their  plans  and  their  [^secrets  for  the 
future?*' 

"  I  well  remember  it." 

"Beneath that  house,  then,"  pursued  Quelf, 
"there  is  a  succession  of  large  vaults,  which 
for  many  years  have  been  unused.  Tou  recollect 
there  was  upon  one  occasion  a  terrible  explosion 
there.** 

"Yes." 

*<One  of  the  walls  was  battered  in,  and  one 
of  the  vaults  consequently  exposed  to  the  winds 
of  Heaven.  Well,  this  wall  has  since  been 
rebuilt,  but  there  is  a  method  of  entering  them 
which  no  one,  I  fancy,  except  myself,  knows 
anything  about.'* 

"  I  follow  you.'* 

"  Well,  in  one  of  these  vaults—/  can  lead  you 
to  it— there  is  buried  an  immense  treasure^' 

"A  treasure!  in  gold?'* 

"  Aye,  and  jewels,  with  parchment  deeds,  long 
hidden,  which  one  of  my  most  inveterate  enemies 
would  give  his  life  to  possess." 

"And  who  is  he?'' 

"  Harold  Fordyoe.*' 

"  These,  then,  perhaps,  are  the  papers  which 
secure  to  him  his  property.*' 

"The  same.  Without  them  he  is  powerless, 
and  he  knows  not  (to  the  best  of  my  belief) 
where  he  can  discover  them.** 

The  Man  of  Mystery  clapped  Quelf  upon  the 
shoulder. 

"  Yon  are  a  splendid  schemer,*'  said  Colonel 
Darner,  "and  I  give  yon  credit  for  this  idea. 
When  shall  we  go  ?*' 

"  At  once,  if  you  please.  The  middle  of  the 
night  is  at  hand,  and  a  dark  one  too.  There  is 
no  moon,  and  a  boat  on  the  river  will  scarcely 
be  seen." 

The  Man  of  Mystery  drained  his  wine  cup, 
and  then  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  said ;  "  but  shall  we  adopt 
no  disguise  ?*' 

"  We  need  adopt  none,"  said  Quelf,  "  except 
our  long  cloaks  and  our  slouched  hats.  On  our 
road  we  shall  meet  few  who  know  ns,  and  when 
we  arrive  at  the  old  house  you  will  find  it 
deserted.    Let  us  go." 

"  I  am  ready." 

In  a  few  moments  they  had  paid  their  score, 
and  issued  forth. 

It  was,  as  Quelf  had  said,  very  dark. 

Not  a  star  was  in  the  sky. 

The  moon  had  hidden  her  face  early  in  the 
evening. 
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So,  on  their  road  to  the  river,  they  were  not 
obseryed  except  as  caanal  passers. 

On  arriving  at  the  river's  brink  they  found  a 
boat. 

A  man  sat  near  it  on  the  stone  steps. 

**  Halloo  I  waterman,"  said  Qaelt 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  He  sleeps— a  dmnken,  heavy  sleep  !*'  cried 
the  Man  of  Mys'ery,  "let  us  not  disturb  him. 
Let  us  rather  eni  ^  r  the  boat,  and  go  off  without 
being  seen.*' 

"  That  will  be  !wt,»'  said  QaeU  j  "  I  wiU  take 
your  advice." 

Crawling*  cautic  uly  down,  they  soon  made 
their  way  into  the  »oat. 

Then  they  gently  pushed  off. 

The  man  slept  on. 

He  had  been  hard  at  work  all  day,  and  did 
not  dream  of  thieves. 

•♦  Let  us  push  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river,*' 
said  Peter  Quelf,  *'no  one  will  see  us  there." 

He  was  wrong. 

They  were  seen. 

No  one,  certainly,  in  such  darkness  could  re- 
cognize them,  but  a  boat  with  two  men  in  it 
were  soon  following  in  their  wake. 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  this,  we  must 
remind  the  reader  that,  on  quitting  the  scene  of 
the  Puritan  victory  over  the  Bnglish  Boyalists 
and  the  Dutch  contingent,  Harold  Fordycemade 
his  way  straight  to  London. 

He  arrived  there  before  Quelf. 

The  dwarf,  after  his  desperate  leap  into  the 
sea,  had  safely  made  his  way  to  the  ships ;  and 
having  been  put  on  shore  some  few  hours  after, 
had  contrived  by  dint  of  great  efforts  to  reach 
the  metropolis,  within  three  days  of  his  enemy. 

Harold,  upon  this  evening  when  Quelf  and  the 
Man  of  Mystery  had  started  on  their  journey 
towards  the  now  deserted  rendezvous  of  the 
Apprentices,  had  taken  Leslie,  the  armourer, 
into  a  private  room  away  from  Ettie,  with  whom 
they  had  been  sitting  for  hours. 

"  Leslie,"  be  said,  "  I  am  about  to  ask  you  a 
very  great  favour.'* 

The  armourer  smiled. 

iT"^,P,f°i^  ^  ?f^  ^^  ^^»*  *^»*  ^»vonr  is, 
Harold,"  he  said. 

"What  then?" 

"  An  immediate  marriage  with  Ettie,"  replied 
Frank  Leslie,  heartily. 

..^i^^lwt.  *^i«  ^S?e.  To-morrow  we  wUl 
seUle  that,"  said  Harold.  "For  the  dearest 
wish  of  my  heart  now  is  to  make  her  my  wife. 
I  am  ping  to  ask  yon  to  join  me  in  an  adven- 
ture. 

of"thfm^»^*^'"^  Harold?    Are  you  not  sick 

^il*^  ;*?«  y^H-^ig'j-  My  thirst  for  marUal 
glory  is  beginning  to  die  out,"  said  the  Young 
A^rentioe,  laughiDg.  "But  this  is  an  adven- 
ture of  another  kind.  It  is  a  search  for  trea- 
sure. 

I*  For  treasure  1" 

"  £«*  J  beneath  the  old  house  where  we 
Appwentices  used  to  hold  our  secret  meetings 

il^^^^i^^l^  *°^  J«^«^  belonging  to  me,  as  weU 
fL^JS  7  *  P*^*^  *°^  parchmenta  which  are 
essentUl  to  my  obtaining  my  acknowledgment 

f!fi!L?^^?u®'''«°*''»t«^-  I  wish  yon  and  me 
to  proceed  there  this  night,  and  obtain  them." 


«  Secretly  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"Why  not  openly?' 

"Because  we  know  not  what  opposition  we 
might  meet." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Frank  Leslie  j  "  if  you  are 
resolved  to  go,  go  we  must.  And  when  do  yon 
propose  to  go  ?" 

"When  Ettie  retires  to  rest,  so  that  ahe  ahall 
know  nothing  of  our  expedition." 

"  Very  well ;  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  the 
Armourer.  *"  I  suppose  yon  are  certain  that  yon 
can  find  your  way  ?" 

"Yes,  I  know  the  house  well,"  returned 
Harold  Fordyce.  "I  and  Quelf  had  on  one 
occasion  a  desperate  combat  there,  and  I 
imagined  that  I  had  destroyed  the  hideous  imp. 
But  I  was  wrong.  The  EvU  One  protects  hia 
own,  and  he  still  lives.  Beneath  the  very  floor- 
ing which  he  strove  to  blow  np  and  destroy  ua 
the  box  is  laid,  buried  beneath  the  ground." 

"  Good  I  We  will  start  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
row  up  the  river  ;  the  tide  will  be  in  our 
favour,  and  we  shall  soon  reach  it." 

Thus  it  came  that  a  boat  was  following  in  the 
wake  of  that  containing  the  Dvearf  and  the  Man 
of  Mystery. 

This  boat  contained  Harold  Fordyce  and  the 
Armourer. 

They  saw  Qnelfs  boat  shoot  out  from  the 
shore. 

But  in  the  centro  of  tlie  stream  they  lost  sight 
of  it. 

Why,  indeed,  should  they  take  special  notice 
of  it? 

How  could  they  conceive  that  their  two  worst 
enemies  should  be  now  bound  on  the  same 
errand  as  themselves  ? 

On  rapidly  went  Quelf. 

His  heart  was  bounding  with  the  anticipation 
of  grasping  gold  1 

His  ambi'ion,  and  his  thirst  for  revenge,  had 
both  died  out. 

He  had  been  foiled  every  way,  and  in  England 
now  thero  was  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  hia 
arts  and  treacheries. 

With  the  money,  he  would  be  enabled  to  seize 
upon  in  the  old  house,  he  would  go  abroad  uid 
remain  at  any  rate  in  peace. 

The  old  ^houBe  was  soon  seen  looming  in 
the  distant  margin  of  the  river. 

All  was  very  still  as  they  draw  their  boat  up 
to  the  landing  place. 

The  place  looked  absolutely  neglected  and 
deserteoL 

Evidently  no  one  had  been  in  iU  vidnity  for 
years. 

The  old  inhabitants  bad  indeed  cleared  out  of 
it  almost  immediately  after  the  combat  between 
Quelf  and  the  apprentices,  and  sinoe  then  no  one 
had  oared  to  resume  its  habitation. 

Mooring  the  boat  close  up  to  the  dead  wall, 
Qnelf  sprang  ashore,  and  the  Man  of  Mysteiy 
followed  him. 

A  few  yards  from  the  water's  side  was  a  litUe 
door. 


NOnOK-Thellcketa  tor  the  Pilxe  Dl«tribution,  accom- 
panied by  one  stamp,  must  be  sent  to  o«r  Office,  S, 
Warwiclc  CJourt,  Holbom,  not  later  than  BatubdaT, 
OOTOBBR  17th. 
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This  Quelf  pushed  open,  and  thej  crept  in, 
closing  the  portal  behind  them. 

Thej  were  now  in  utter  darkness. 

"lam  never  accused  of  cowardice,"  said  the 
Man  of  Mystery,  **  but  I  cannot  well  see  why  we 
should  grope  about  in  the  dark.  How  know  you 
how  many  pitfalls  there  may  be  here  which  may 
have  been  made  since  you  were  here  V* 

**  You  are  neryons,**  said  Quelf. 
No.  64. 


He  was  right. 

A  strange  unaccountable  feeling  was  in  the 
breast  of  the  ruthless  assassin. 

A  strange  expectation  of  something  coming. 

A  dread  of  the  unknown. 

"  I  may  be  nervous,'*  said  he,  "  but  you  hare 
a  lamp,  light  it,  and  we  shall  find  our  way  the 
better." 

Quelf  at  once  did  as  he  was  requested,  and 
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the  gleam  of  the  dark  lantern  spread  a  gloomy 
radiance  oyer  a  yanlt  reeking  with  damp  and 
steaming  with  unwholesome  cdonrs. 

Withont  waiting  for  further  parlev  the  Dwarf 
led  the  way  across  the  cell  nntil  tnej  reached 
another  door,  through  which  they  groped  their 
way  into  a  second  vault. 

Another  one  was  then  entered,  and  then  Quelf 
halted. 

"  We  hare  arrived,"  he  said,  **  I  know  this  place 
weU." 

So  saying,  he  hung  his  lantern  on  a  hook, 
and  pointed  to  a  comer. 

In  the  place  to  which  he  pointed  was  a  mound 
of  earth,  hy  the  side  of  which  stood  two  spades. 

"There,**  he  said,  "there  is  our  box  of 
treasure." 

Withont  further  words  they  each  seized  a 
spade,  and  commenced  operations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  earth  had  been 
stamped  down  well  and  that  the  box  had  been 
buried  for  years,  the  place  was  now  soft  in  con- 
sequenee  of  the  continued  dripping  from  above, 

They  soon,  therefore,  had  reached  the  treasure 
box  and  dragged  it  from  its  bed. 

It  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes  to  break 
it  open. 

lliea,  before  the  delighted  eyes  of  tlie  two 
robbers,  there  was  exposed  a  pile  of  gold  and 
silver  ooins,  and  jewels. 

Tha  Assassin's  eyes  gleamed  with  a  baleful 
light  as  he  saw  the  glittering  treasure. 

<<  How  is  this  to  be  divided  ?"  he  said. 

"  I  must  have  two-thirds,"  replied  the  Dwarf^ 
"and  yon  a  third.  If  it  had  not  been  through 
me,  yon  would  never  have  known  of  it." 

"And,  had  you  not  had  me  for  a  companion 
you  woiUd  never  have  had  the  courage  to  come 
to  this  place,**  said  Oolonel  Darner.  "I  must 
have  hali.** 

The  Dwarf  tuned  sick  at  heart. 

gainst  such  a  giant  enemy  he  waa  of  little 

"  Let  us  count  the  treasure,  then,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  afterwards  we  can  arrange  the  division.*' 

The  colonel  knelt. 

Had  he  noticed  the  Dwarfs  movements  he 
would  not  have  done  so. 

No  socMier  had  the  colonel  knelt,  than  the 
Dwarf  glided  behind  him,  and  eagerly  watched 
his  movements. 

Colonel  Damer,  whose  head  was  as  it  were 
dizzy  at  the  sight  of  the  golden  treasure  before 
him,  never  for  one  moment  imagined  that  theze 
was  any  desire  for  murder  in  the  mind  of 
Quelf. 

"These  jewels  are  race— these  ooins  moat 
numerous,'*  he  said. 

"  But  where  are  the  papers  ?*'  asked  Quoll. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  Of  what  use  are  they  ?*' 
said  the  oolonel. 

"I  wish  to  destroy  them.  I  desire  them 
before  anything,  that  I  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  Harold  Fordyce  will  never 
inherit  his  property.** 

These  words  Quelf  said  as  he  peered  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  colonel. 

Meanwhile  he  was  fumbling  for  something  in 
the  breast  of  his  coat. 

Suddenly,  when  the  colonel  least  suspected  it, 
he  sprang  upon  him.    A  long  knife  gleamed  in 


the  light  of  the  lantern,  and  the  blade  was 
buried  in  the  back'  of  the  doomed  man. 
He  staggered  to  his  feet  for  one  instant. 
"  Help — murder— help  I"  he  cried. 
Then,  without  another  sound,  he  fell  baok  on 
the  ground  dead  ! 

"  Ha,  ha  I*'   laughed  Quelf;  "your  avarice 
availed  you  little.    The  treasure  now  is  mine." 
He  was  wrong. 

He  was  unaware  of  the  one  who  was  follow- 
ing him,  and  was  now  close  at  hand. 

Just  as  the  echo  of  his  laughter  died  away, 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  two  men  rushed  in. 
These     were     Harold    Fordyoe    and    the 
Armourer. 

Quelf,  in  fact,  had  left  a  passage  for  the 
entrance  of  his  enemies. 

The  Dwarf  was,  for  an  instant,  struck  domb, 
as  it  were,  with  amazement,  and  stood  in  sUent 
wonder  and  terror,  gazing  at  the  face  of  his  old 
rival,  who  had  thus  almost  miraculoudy  dropped 
upon  him  at  the  moment  of  the  aooompl&h* 
ment  of  his  dearest  plan* 

The  Assassin  of  Blackheath  had  already 
fallen  a  victim. 

He  had  held,  for  an  instant,  as  it  weie^  the 
keys  of  wealth. 

Only  for  an  instant,  however,  before  ths^  wfie 
rudely  wrenched  from  him. 

"  At  length  we  meet,**  cried  the  Yoong  B«ri, 
"  in  a  place  where  you  cannot  escape  me^'* 

He  bounded  forward,  sword  in  han<tf  M  he 
spoke. 
But  even  now  he  was  deceived. 
His  enemy  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of  as  he 
had  imagined. 

In  a  moment  as  he  made  his  spring,  the  la&» 
tern  whioh  Quelf  held  was  rudely  dashed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  plaoe  was  left  in  utter  darln 
ness. 

"  By  Heaven !   the  villain   has  escaped  us 
again  t"  cried  Harold  Fordyce ;  "  let  us  search 
around  in  every  oomer.    There  is,  probably,  no 
other  outlet  than  the  one  by  which  we  entered.*' 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  th^  sou|^ 
everywhere. 
The  place  was  once  more  vacant. 
The  Dwarf  had  again  disappeaced  from*  their 
presence. 

"  Curse  that  imp  1"  cried  the  Armourer  ,*  "  he 
has  nine  lives  like  a  oat^  But  we  shall  meet 
him  again.  The  treasure  and  the  papers  are 
here  ;  therefore,  let  us  secure  them  while  we 
have  the  chance." 

So  saying,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small 
lantern,  and  with  this  he  seaiehed  for  the  large 
one  which  Quelf  the  Dwarf  had  dropped. 

This  being  found,  they  made  search  every- 
where, but  found  no  sign  of  human  life. 

The  treasure-chest  was  there,  as  before,  rich 
with  its  glittering  gems  and  gold. 

But  the  villain  they  sought  had  onoe  more 
made  good  his  escape. 

Tbe  chest  was  very  heavv,  but,  between  them, 
they  contrived,  when  they  had  closed  it,  to  raise 
it  in  their  arms  and  bear  it  towards  the  boat, 
which  they  had  drawn  up  beneath  tbe  shadow 
of  the  house. 

Several  searches  they  made  around  the  build- 
ing, in  the  old  vaults,  and  in  and  out  the  strange 
old  ruins  of  their  former  place  of  meeting— but 
all  in  vain. 
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Peter  Qaelf  on  this  ooouion,  at  anj  rate,  had 
no  desire  for  a  combat^  and,  haying  failed  onoe 
more  in  hie  object,  was  xesolyed  to  bide  his  time 
again. 

''The  treasure  is  ours  now,"  cried  the 
Armourer ;  "  bnt  how  about  the  dead  man  ?*' 

<<LeaTe  him  where  he  is,*'  replied  Harold 
Fordyce ;  "  it  is  a  6tting  place  for  him." 

The  Armourer  grasped  Harold  firmly  by  the 
arm. 

"Harold,*'  he  said,  "you^snrely  ba^e  for- 
gotten.*' 

"Whatr 

"Who  this  man— this  man  of  guilt— this 
anassin,  is  suspected  to  be.  Do  you  not  re- 
member the  time,  when  the  trial  took  place, 
when  I  was  accused  of  those  terrible  murcTen  ?'« 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  well.  And  now  I  recol- 
lect, also,  the  defence  you  made.  Ton  supposed 
—in  fact,  you  stated— that  this  man  was  your 
brother." 

**  I  did ;  and  I  fear  there  remains  but  one 
thing,  and  that  is  to  proTe  that  this  mignided 
villain,  this  scourge  of  London,  was  my  twin 
brother,  and  reoeiyed  nouririiment  from  the 
breast  of  the  same  mother  as  myself.  Let  us 
bear  his  body  to  the  boat,  and  carry  him 
hence." 

"And  whither?" 

"  Carry  him  to  the  margin  of  the  riyer,  and  I 
will  tell  you,"  said  the  Armourer,  the  tones  of 
whose  yoice  betrayed  that  he  was  deeply 
affected. 

Heayy  as  was  the  corpse  of  the  giant,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Armourer  and  the  Toung  Earl  had  borne  him 
to  the  boat. 

Here  Harold  renewed  his  question. 

"  Whither  shall  we  take  him  f  Not  to  London, 
for  there  they  would  refuse  him  Christian 
burial." 

"No,  no,  not  to  London,'*  said  Frank  Leslie ; 
"  that  was  not  my  intention.** 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  black  spot  seen 
dimly  in  the  hazy  distance. 

"Yonder,*'  he  said,  "  is  an  island." 

"  I  see  it,"  returned  Harold. 

"  Well,  there  we  will  bury  him,"  continued 
the  Armourer;  <<suoh  seryices  as  we  can  re- 
member we  will  say  oyer  his  body,  and  then  we 
will  leaye  him  to  the  justice  of  Him  who  is  just 
to  all." 

Slowly  against  the  tide  the  little  boat  pro- 
ceeded with  its  burden. 

They  had  with  them  the  spades  which  had 
dug  up  the  treasure  in  the  old  yault. 

After  about  half-an-hour's  hard  pulling,  they 
reached  the  island. 

A  little  shaded  island  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  rushing  river. 

Here  they  landed,  and  after  landing  also  the 
body  of  the  dead  man,  they  turned  on  the  light 
of  their  lantern,  that  they  might  select  a  suit- 
able spot  for  his  grave. 

Th^  soon  found  one. 

A  dark  spot;  down  among  rugged  under- 
growth in  the  centre  of  the  islet. 

The  grave  was  soon  dug,  for  the  earth  was 
soft  and  yielding,  and  the  body  of  the  assassin 
could  at  once  have  been  placed  out  of  sight  of 
men  for  ever. 

But  the  Armourer  knelt  beside  him. 


**  Now  then."  he  said, "  now  then  to  solve  this 
mystery  whion  has  puisled  all." 

With  his  sharp  dagger  he  slit  up  the  sleeve  of 
the  dead  man's  doublet. 

Then,  tearing  away  his  shirt,  he  exposed  to 
view  the  sinewy  arm  which  had  proved  itself  so 
terrible  in  many  a  fig^t. 

«Ahl'*  he  cried,  "the  proof  is  here.  The 
cross  and  skull ;  it  is— it  is  my  brother  I*' 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
during  which  the  Armourer  knelt  and  gased 
fixedly  at  the  dead  brotiier  who  had  so  many 
times  been  his  foe. 

At  length,  however,  Frank  Leslie  roused 
himself. 

He  was,  as  we  have  seen  throughout  our 
tale,  a  man  of  iron  mnscles,  and  even  such  a 
terrible  discovery  as  that  he  had  just  made 
failed  to  crush  hhn. 

««W^,*'hesaid,  "this  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  take  me  by  surprise.  I  suspected  i^  believed 
in  it  throughout.*'^ 

Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 

"Come,"  he  said,  <*come  let  us  bury  him 
now,  and  conceal  his  body  for  ever  from  the 
eyes  of  those  who  would  justly  enough,  no 
doubt,  seek  to  do  him  some  di^nour." 

Gently  they  raised  the  bodv. 

Beverontially  they  placed  it  in  the  grave. 

Then  a  few  words,  praying  for  his  forgiveness, 
werosaidbythe  Armourer,  and  after  this  the 
earth  was  cast  upon  his  body  and  the  ground 
stamped  down. 

Nothing  was  placed  there  to  mark  the 
grave. 

The  island  itself  was  but  Isjrge  enough  for  his 
tomb,  and  the  stunted  brushwood  formed  a 
fence  round  his  remains. 

Hie  two  men  then  tooik  their  way  towards  the 
margin  of  the  river,  and  entering  tiieir  boat 
made  their  way  with  the  tide,  and  more  rapidly, 
therefore,  towards  the  Strand. 

"  It  is  strange— most  passing  strange,"  said 
the  Armourer,  when  they  passed  the  old  dilapi- 
dated house  at  the  corner  of  Strand  Lane— ttie 
house  where  Harold  had  first  met  his  father,  and 
which  had  been  the  means,  too,  of  bringing  him 
in  connection  with  the  Armourer  and  his  lovely 
daughter,  '*  it  is  strange  that  the  Barl  did  not 
conceal  his  treasure  yonder." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Harold,  « that  fiMw  the  first 
place  of  concealment ;  but  when  he  found  how 
the  place  was  invaded  constantly  by  foes  of  all 
kinds  he  thought  it  best  to  remove  it.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  I  am  reeolved  to  do." 

"What  is  that 7" 

<'  That  house,"  continued  Harold,  •*  was  the 
spot  whence  all  my  good  fbrtunes  sprung ;  it 
was  the  commencement,  as  it  were,  of  afi  my 
advancement  in  life.  It  was  there  I  met  my 
father— there  I  received  from  him  the  introduc- 
tion to  you  and  dear  EtHe,  and  upon  that  spot  I 
will  build  a  splendid  mansion — a  standing  les- 
son to  my  enemies,  how,  from  small  honest  be- 
ginnings, great  ends  may  come." 

The  Armourer  dipped  Harold  Fordyce  on 
the  shoulder. 

"My  boy,"  he  cried,  "for  though  now  an 
earl,  Harold,  you  will  always  seem  a  familiar 
friend  to  me  ;  my  boy  I  will  aid  yon  in  your 
project.  What  an  armoury  you  shall  have  ; 
what  suits  of  mail ;  vrhat  glittering  weapons. 
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And  I,  Harold,  shall  once  more  wield  the 
hammer  that  I  have  so  long  laid  by  to  forge  for 
yon  a  sword  to  wear  in  your  next  battle, 
and  give  to  yonr  son  when  he  is  of  age  to  wear 
it." 

On  reaching  home  they  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  the  treasures. 

Gold  and  jewels  there  were  there  enough 
to  cause  a  miser's  heart  to  glow  with  jealonsy. 

fiat  to  Harold  these  were  not  the  choicest 
contents  of  the  box. 

His  heart  was  gladdened  far  more  by  the 
papers  which  preyed  his  birth,  and  gave  him 
the  tme  title  to  the  name  and  honour  of  Earl 
of  Derwentwater. 

<* There,"  he  said,  to  the  Armourer,  ''when 
they  had  completed  the  perusal  of  the  document, 
*'  there ;  now  the  Toung  Apprentice,  who 
throughout  his  life  has  been  treated  with  such 
kindness,  can  make  his  master's  daughter  a 
countess." 

"And  more  than  that,  far  better  than  an 
emnty  title,  we  can  make  her  a  happy  woman,*' 
saia  we  Armourer,  grasping  his  hand  warmly. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OUT  IN  THE  STREET— THE  STORM— THE  VOICE 
OF  DESPAIR  — THE  LADT  IS  DISTRESS  — 
HAROLD'S  COMPANION  —  THE  WRETCHED 
HOME— HAROLD  YIELDS— THE  TRAP. 

It  was  about  a  week  now  after  the  scenes  which 
we  have  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

Already  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
marriage  of  Harold  and  Ettie. 

The  night  was  a  bitterly  cold  one ;  a  night 
which  had  all  the  rawness  of  wind  and  winter, 
with  a  driying  sleet  drenching  eyeiy  one  in  the 
thoroughfares. 

Not  many  people  were  out. 

Few  cared,  except  on  business,  to  leave  their 
warm  fire^sides  to  issue  forth  into  the  wretched 
storm. 

Harold  Eordyce,  howeyer,  might  haye  been 
seen  in  the  middle  of  it  making  his  way  quickly 
along  the  Strand  towards  the  house  of  the 
Armourer. 

It  was  somewhat  late  and  yery  dark. 

He  had  been  to  Whitehall  on  business,  and, 
pleased  with  the  reception  giyen  him  by  Crom- 
well, he  was  lost  in  thought. 

He  was  suddenly,  howeyer,  aroused  from  his 
deep  rev^e. 

A  shrill  shriek  rang  out  upon  the  night  air. 

He  stopped  and  listened. 

Again  the  cry. 

It  was  the  despairing  cry  of  a  woman. 

**  Help  !  help  I    In  men^,  help !" 

Such  were  the  words. 

Harold  Fordyce,  as  we  haye  before  seen,  never 
thought  of  danger. 

Drawing  his  sword  at  once,  he 'plunged  into 
the  dark  court  from  which  the  cry  seemed  to 
proceed. 

All  was  so  dark  here  that  for  a  few  moments 
he  was  quite  unable  to  see  anything  ;  but,  at 
length,  as  he  groped  about,  he  almost  fell  over 
something  lying  on  the  ground-^upon  what  was 
now  rapidly  turning  to  snow. 

Stooping  down,  he  felt  that  it  was  the  body 
of  a  human  ^being— apparently  a  woman. 


**  What  do  you  here  P"  he  said,  in 
yoice. 

<'  Oh,  kind  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  weak  and  tremu- 
lous voice,"  I  am  a  wretched,  miserable  creature." 

*'  What  ails  you?" 

'<  I  have  for  days  been  well-nigh  starving,*'  she 
said,  **  and  to-night  I  came  out  with  some  money 
charitably  given  me  by  a  neighbour  to  buy 
some  food  for  my  little  child.  Some  ruffians, 
who  had  no  doubt  watched  me,  attacked  me  in 
the  Strand,  dragged  me  in  here,  and,  after 
brutally  knocking  me  down,  robbed  me  of  all 
I  possessed.  Oh,  sir,  it  is  a  cruel,  wicked  thing, 
and  I  am  now  ruined^ruined  for  ever." 

"Do not  speak  like  that," said  Harold  For- 
dyce ;  "  I  will  try  and  assist  you.  Where  do 
you  live  ?" 

"Yonder  in  that  house,"  said  the  woman, 
rising,  with  Harold*s  help.  "My  cries  were 
stifled  by  those  who  attacked  me,  or  I  should 
have  been  assisted  by  my  friends— if  so  I  can 
call  those  who  speak  words  of  sympathy  but 
refuse  their  help  in  money.  If  you  will  lead  me 
to  yonder  door,  I  can  let  myself  in  with  a  key, 
and  you  can  depart  with  my  blesaiag.*' 

<<Notso,"said  Harold;  "I  will  see  you  to 
your  chamber,  and  see  what  assistance*  I  can 
render  you  from  my  purse.  There,  softly ;  I 
am  in  no  hurry." 

The  woman  tottered  along  with  his  aid,  until 
they  reached  the  door. 

Here  he  would  have  stopped,  had  he  seen  the 
malevolent  look  upon  the  face  of  her  he  was 
helpiog. 

But  it  was  too  dark, 

He  saw  nothing,  and  as  soon  as  the  woman 
with  trembling  hands  had  opened  the  door,  he 
entered  with  her. 

"  You  need  come  no  further,"  she  said,  in  a 
hesitating  voice.  "  My  wretched  home  is  no 
place  to  welcome  a  gaily-dressed  cavalier.** 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Harold.    "  Lead  on  I" 

Thus  spoken  to,  the  woman  led  the  way  up  a 
flight  of  dark,  creaking  stairs,  until  they 
reached  a  room  on  the  third  floor. 

Here  she  halted,  and  producing  a  key,  un- 
locked it,  and  conducted  him  into  a  small, 
wretchedly-furnished  chamber. 

"What  a  home  1"  murmured  Harold,  as  he 
followed  her. 

There  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  anything 
comfortable  left  in  the  room,  and  a  miserable 
candle  spluttering  and  fluttering  on  the  chimney- 
piece  was  the  only  light. 

"  So  this  is  your  home  V*  said  Haiold,  as  the 
woman  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  cried ;  "yes,  this  is  my  home. 
I  will  now  go  and  fetch  from  a  neighbour  the 
child  who  is  my  only  companion  in  it." 

As  she  went  away,  Harold  made  his  way 
towards  the  window,  and  stumbled  over  some- 
thing. 

Otherwise  he  would  have  heard  a  clicking 
sound,  as  of  a  key  being  turned  in  the  lock. 

The  scene  from  the  window  of  the  wretched 
room  was  certainly  dismal  enough. 

Nothing  but  tall  chimney-pots  and  roofs,  and 
down  below  what  seemed  a  deep  abyss  of  dark- 


"  How  can  anyone  retain  the  true  feelings  of 
human  nature,"  he  murmured,  "in  such  a 
place  as  this  7" 
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He  had  not  a  rerj  long  time  girtn  him  to 
indulge  bis  contemplation. 

A  second  door  in  the  room  suddenly  and 
mysterionsly  opened,  and  three  men  mahed  in. 
The  attack  was  so  rapid,  that  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  defend  himself. 

When  aiding  the  woman  up  the  stairs,  he  had, 
of  course,  sheathed  the  sword  which  he  had 
drawn  at  the  fint  sounds  of  strife,  and  the  men 
now  rushed  upon  him  with  such  yehemenee, 
that  it  was  utterly  out  of  hia  power  to  resist. 

Helpless,  therefore,  and  cast  down  upon  the 
wretched  truckle  bed,  he  was  only  able  to  utter 
one  loud  cry  for  help. 

In  another  moment  his  mouth  was  eloeed 
with  a  gag,  and  he  was  utterly  at  the  mercy  of 
his  foes. 

His  thoughts  were  too  confused  for  the  mo- 
ment to  be  able  to  realise  his  situation. 

He  liad  not  heard  the  turning  of  the  key  in 
the  lock  of  the  door. 

Was  she  there  for  an  enemy,  or  was  she  really 
an  unfortunate  woman  whose  poyertY  compelled 
her  to  make  her  home  in  the  Tlllanous  den 
which  sheltered  also  these  ruffians  ? 
They  left  him  but  small  time  for  cogitation. 
No  sooner  was  he  bound  and  at  their  mercy, 
than  a  cloak  was  thrown  over  him,  and  he  was 
lifted  in  the  men's  arms. 

Borne  out  through  the  door  which  had  opened 
so  suddenly  and  mysteriously,  he  found  himself 
rapidly  descending  the  staircase,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  the  chill  air  of  night  fanned  his 
brow,  and  the  rain— or  rather  snow-spattered 
in  his  face. 

Arriyed  in  the  dark  court  one  of  the  men  ad- 
yanced  as  a  kind  of  scout,  and  looked  around 
him  up  and  down  the  Strand. 
"Airs  right,"  he  cried. 

Then  the  two  who  now  held  him  carried  him 
rapidly  forward,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  had 
entered  a  carriage  which  droye  rapidly  away. 

All  this  had  occurred  so  quickly,  that  not 
more  than  half -an-hour  elapsed  from  the  moment 
when  he  rushed  recklessly  to  the  defence  of  the 
woman  in  distress  to  that  when  he  found  him* 
self  being   thus   hurried  away  he  knew  not 
whither. 
What  could  it  all  mean  7 
There  was  one  thing  at  any  rate  quite  certain. 
He  was  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  though  from 
what  aide  the  attack  had  oome  he  found  it 
difficult  in  his  own  mind  to  determine. 

The  carriage  rolled  on  rapidly,  until  at  length 
London  was  left  far  behind,  and  the  rushinff  of 
the  wind  throu(,h  great  trees  showed  that  they 
were  proceeding  through  a  wooded  country. 

Through  this  they  hurried,  through  wind  and 
rain,  for  some  time,  untU  at  length  the  yehicle 
turned  abruptly  away  from  the  high  road,  and 
stopped  with  a  jerk  opposite  the  door  of  a  large 
mansion. 

The  man  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  driyer  on 
the  box  now  descended  and  knocked  yiolently 
at  the  door,  which  was  soon  opened. 

Then  the  carriage  door  was  also  opened,  and 
the  two  mysterious  indiyiduals  who  had  sat  with 
Harold  Fordyce  throughout  the  long  and  silent 
ride  assisted  him  to  descend. 

During  the  moment  that  was  allowed  him 
between  quitting  the  carriage  and  entering  the 
house,  Harold  Fordyce  took  onB  rapid  ^mce 


around  him  to  try  if  he  could  recognise  any- 
thing which  might  lead  him  in  any  way  to  dis- 
ooyer  where  he  was,  and  who  were  his  secret  and 
mysterious  foes. 

But  he  saw  nothing  familiar. 

He  was  at  the  door  of  a  large,  turreted,  stone 
building. 

That  was  all  he  could  say. 

He  was  compelled  to  leaye  the  solution  of  the 
matter  to  time. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  DABKBKED  CHAMBER  -*  THE  GENTLE 
VOICE  —  THE  SOFT  HAin>  —  THE  SUDDEN 
APPEARANCE  OF  LIGHT— THE  PACE  OP  AN 
OLD  ENEMT— THE  ORDEAL. 

On  entering  the  house  Harold  Fordyce  was  led 
up  a  stabrcase  into  a  room,  where  the  bonds 
were  remoyed  from  his  ankles,  and  he  was  left 
to  himself. 
The  room  was  in  darkness. 
Utter  impenetrable  darkness. 
Not  a  ray  of  light  was  to  be  distinguished 
anywhere. 

In  yain  Harold  rose  and  endeayoured  to  moye 
about  and  grope  with  his  hands. 

He  encountered  nothing  but  emptiness,  and, 
suddenly,  as  he  slowly  moyed,  a  gust  of  air- 
chill  and  damp,  from  some  trap  beneath  him 
—warned  him  that  he  might  find  destruction 
ere  he  expected  it. 

So,  making  his  way  back  as  well  as  he  could 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  first  placed,  he 
sat  down  upon  the  chair. 

He  had  sat  here  but  a  few  minutes,  which 
seemed  hours  to  him,  waiting  in  the  darkness, 
when  the  chamber  was  suddenly  illumined 
brightly. 

The  light  was,  howeyer,  as  quickly  ex- 
tinguished, and  all  was  again  dark. 

It  was  eyidentally  done  merely  to  enable 
some  one  without  to  see  him. 

As  soon  as  the  light  was  gone,  a  soft  s|«p  was 
heard  approaching  him. 

He  rose,  and  glared  into  the  darkness,  resolyed 
to  make,  at  any  rate,  one  desperate  effort  against 
any  secret  assassin. 

But  the  idea  of  murder  was  soon  taken  from 
his  mind. 
A  soft  yoice  addressed  him— 
"  Fear  nothing,  Harold  Fordyce ;  it  is  a  lady 
who  now  addresses  you." 

The  gag  was  still  in  his  mouth,  and  he  could, 
therefore,  make  no  reply. 

^*  Why  do  you  not  answer  ?"  asked  the 
yoice. 

All  was  still  silent,  though  Harold  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  reach  his  mouth  with  his 
bound  hands, 

<<  Ah  1 1  forgot,"  said  the  yoice  once  more ; 
"  you  are  gaeged  ;  you  cannot  speak  to  me.  Sit 
down,  and  I  will  remoye  the  bandages  from 
your  mouth,  and  the  bonds  from  your  arms.'* 

Harold  sat  down,  and  in  another  moment  the 
unseen  form  glided  up  to  his  side,  and  gentle 
hands  began  untying  the  ropes  which  dug  into 
his  flesh. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  free,  to  moye  and 
speak  also. 

<<  Where  am  17"  he  asked  as  soft  arms  glided 
loyingly  and  warmly  round  his  neck. 
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"  I  cannot  tell  jou  now,"  replied  she  who  had 
addreflsed  him  bo  gentiy ;  yon  will  know 
preeently.    Do  yoa  not  know  me  ?** 

*<  I  try  in  vain  to  recognise  yonr  Toice/'  re- 
plied Harold.    "Who  are  your 

"That  I  cannot  answer  now/'  returned  the 
lady ;  **  but  you  are  generous  and  brave,  and 
shall  be  rewarded.*' 

''Why  was  I  brought  hither  by  suoh  secret 
and  yiolent  means  f " 

"  Because,  if  we  had  not  adopted  such  means, 
it  was  doubted  whether  you  would  come  at 
all." 

*<AndwhyamIhere?" 

"  Behold  !"  eried  his  companion,  suddenly,  in 
an  altered  voioe. 

Then  a  sudden  blaae  of  light  illomined  the 
place,  and  he  saw  into  whose  hands  he  had 
fallen. 

By  his  side  sat  Lady  Qraoe  Oowley,  his  old 
and  inyeterate  enemy  I 

Before  them  was  a  yawning  pit,  and  sur* 
rounding  them  were  a  nnmber  of  anned  ruffians, 
the  leader  of  whom  wore  a  mask. 

This  leader  was  no  other  than  Captain  Archer, 
who  by  constant  assooiation  with  his  wife,  had 
become  as  reckless,  and  desperate,  and  un- 
scrupulous as  she. 

*'  Trapped,  by  Heaven !"  exclaimed  the  Tonng 
Earl,  as  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  surveved 
with  fierce  anger  the  beantiful  demon,  who  had 
now  sprang  to  her  husband's  side. 

Lady  Grace  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  she  cried.  «  My  Lord  Derwentwater, 
my  most  discreet  and  handsome  Sari,  you  are 
trapped  by  the  one  from  whom  of  all  you  least 
expected  it  I" 

Harold  made  no  reply. 

Standing  proudly^  before  her  with  his  arms 
folded,  he  looked  at  her  and  her  myrmidons 
defiantly,  as  if  only  awaiting  his  doom. 

But  this  was  not  the  idea  of  Lady  Grace. 

A  certain  and  sudden  death  was  not  enough 
to  gratify  her  thirst  for  vengeance. 

She  had  been  scorned  and  rejected  by  the  man 
who  stood  now  before  her. 

To  him  she,  in  fact,  attributed  all  her  misfor- 
tunes and  her  failures. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued,  finding  that  the  Young 
Earl  refused  to  make  reply,  *'yes,  you  are 
trapped,  and  the  woman  you  have  insulted  and 
degraded  will,  at  length,  be  avenged.  I  have 
not  determined  yet  what  shall  be  your  ultimate 
fate,  but,  at  presenti  your  habitation  shall  be 
this  noisome  nit," 

She  pointeo,  as  she  spoke,  to  the  dark  opening 
at  her  feet. 

"  Yes,  there,  unseen,  unheard,  you  will  remain 
until  I  (who  have  now  the  power  over  yon,  which 
I  loDged  to  have)  decide  upon  your  fate." 

She  looked  into  his  face,  and  then  stamped 
her  foot  upon  the  ground,  while  her  features 
grew  pale,  and  her  l^som  heaved  with  anger. 

"  Have  yon  nothing  to  say  ?"  she  cried. 

*<  Nothing,  madam,"  said  Harold,  calmly. 
"  I  am  surrounded  by  yonr  friends.  You  have 
arranged  for  my  accommodation.  I  might  desire 
a  better  chamber,  but  since  yon  have  decided, 
as  you  say,  I  am  in  your  power ;  it  would  be 
folly  to  waste  time  in  idle  talk." 

"  A  brave  fellow,"  thought  Captain  Archer. 

"  Insolent  1"  muttered  Lady  Grace, 


Then  she  tuned  to  her  gnaid%  as  her  men 
might  truly  be  called. 

''Bring hither  the  ladder,  aud  let  him  des- 
cend," she  said. 

While  the  men  were  bringing  the  steps  by 
which  he  was  to  descend,  she  spMoe  not  a  word 
to  him,  bnt  kept  np  a  whispeied  oonvexsation 
with  her  husband. 

"  He  is  a  brave  fellow.  Why  not  span  him  ?" 
said  the  captain. 

"  Oowud  1  Do  yon  fear  that  his  shrieks  wiU 
disturb  yonx  rest,  or  that  his  friends  will  take  a 
deadly  vengeance  npon  yon?"  exclaimed  the 
furious  woman.  "  What  has  come  to  yon  that 
yon  speak  thus  ?  I  fear  nothing.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibility,    I— I  alone  accept 

Little  did  Captain  Archer  imagine  that  the 
most  stirring  nanse  of  her  fury  was  the  fact 
that  her  love  had  been  scorned  and  r^ected  by 
the  man  she  now  desired  to  destroy. 

If  he  had  known  this,  he  would  scarcely  have 
helped  her  at  all. 

As  it  was  he  made  no  reply. 

It  was  evidently  no  time  for  remonstrance. 

There  might  yet  be  a  chance  of  saving  him, 
when  her  fuy  had  somewhat  abated. 

So  he  stood  by  calmly  as  the  ladder  was 
brought  and  placed  in  the  pit,  and  the  victim 
compelled  to  descend  it. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  more  enthusiastic 
of  our  readers,  thiU  Harold  Fordyoe  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  thus  disposed  of. 

But  whati  could  he  do  7 

He  was  utterly  powerless. 

To  make  resistance  now  would  almost  have 
assumed  the  aspect  of  cowardice,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  have  seemed  as  if  he  was  making  a  kind 
of  pettish  protest  against  their  proceedings. 

walking  proudly  and  defiaotly  forward,  there- 
fore, he  descended  the  ladder. 

The  men  round  the  mouth  of  the  pit  held 
flambeaux  over  it  to  assist  him  in  his  descent 

It  was  a  deep  pit,  but  at  length  after  descend- 
ing between  what  seemed  dry  stone  walls,  he 
reached  a  cavern  as  it  were  dug  in  the  earth- 
oozy,  clammy,  and  slimy. 

A  man  had  descended  with  him. 

This  fellow  carried  a  basket  and  a  dark  lan- 
tern. 

"  There,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  stone  bench, 
and  depositing  on  it  his  burden,  "there  is 
some  food,  and  I'll  leave  yon  this  lantern.  Yon'U 
find  it  useful  and  comfortable  down  here,  and  it 
keeps  away  the  rats,  too." 

With  this  strange,  piece  of  comfort,  he  de- 
posited the  light  on  the  seat,  and  quitted  the 
place. 

The  ladder  was  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the  man 
had  ascended^  and  then  the  tr^  was  closed 
down,  and  Bfarold  could  tell  by  the  rumbling 
noise  that  the  furniture  was  being  dragged  over 
it. 

It  was  a  hideous  place  to  be  left  in. 

But  it  was  not  the  first  time.that  he  had  been 
placed  in  such  a  dungeon. 

He  remembered  well  the  cell  beneath  the 
earth  where  he  had  been^confined  at  Lord  Ray- 
mond's house. 

He  had  then  almost  given  way  to  despair,  but 
in  spite  of  all  he  had  at  length  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape. 
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So  in  order  that  the  cold  and  lasting  might 
not  impair  bis  strength  and  energy,  he  opened 
the  basket  which  contained  his  food. 

Then  the  thought  occurred  to  him. 

'*  Might  it  not  iM  poisoned  V* 

Only  for  a  moment,  however,  did  he  entertain 
this  idea. 

If  Lady  Qraoe  intended  to  destroy  him^  this 
manner,  she  would  not  plaoe  him  in  a  pit  where 
she  conld  not  enjoy  his  torments. 

Her  mode  of  torture  would  be  something  more 
refined. 

So  he  ate  his  food  and  drank  some  wine,'and 
in  a  short  time  he  laid  himself  down  full  length 
on  the  stone  bench,  and  lapsed  into  slu«nber. 

Towards  morning— at  least  what  he  guessed 
to  be  morning  by  his  feelings,  for  it  was  still 
pitch  dark— he  heard  a  movement  near  him  as 
if  some  one  were  in  an  adjoining  chamber. 

He  listened  intently. 

An  idea  of  escape  was  instantly 'suggested  to 
him. 

If  the  wall  was  so  thin  that  he  could  hear  a 
gentle  movement  such  as  this  evidently  was, 
could  not  he  make  his  way  through  the  wall  P 

The  movement  then  was  repeated  nearer  to 
him,  and  a  voice— the  voice  of  Lady  Grace,  said— 

"  Are  you  awake,  Harold  ?" 

**Iam." 

«  Then  listen  to  me.  I  come^to^oflisr  yon  your 
freedom  at  once." 

"On  what  terms 7" 

**  Can  you  not  guees^?*' 

**  Indeed  I  cannot.'* 

"Let  me  tell  you,  them  I  speak  to  you 
thiDugh  this  wall  of  iron  because  you  'shall  see 
my  face  or  have  the  chance  of  resenting  my 
words.    Ton  are  in  my  power,  are  you  not?" 

"lam."  /*-      » 

'*  If  I  choose  to  leave  you  to  perish  you  will  die 
in  this  miserable  prison  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  will  die  unknown  and  in  agony,  leaving 
your  betrothed  wife  to  live  a  useless  life,  and 
pine  away  in  wretchedness." 

*<WeU.    I  agree  that  you  are  right." 

^  On  the  other  hand  if  you  consent  to  fly  from 
England  with  me,  and  to  leave  all " 

" Hold  1"  cried  Harold,  fiercely,  "hold  !  say 
no  more  of  this.  Debase  yourself  no  further.  I 
scorn  and  loathe  yon.  Gk> ;  and  in  going  know 
this,  than  sooner  than  leave  Ettie  Leslie  for 
another,  I  would  die  here  and  rot  I" 

"  Remain,  then,  and  die  I"  cried  the  frenzied 
victim  of  a  mad  pasrion.    "  Farewell  for  ever  1" 

Harold  heard  her  footsteps  retreating,  and 
then  sat  down  once  more  to  tnink. 

Hardly  had  he  done  so  when  there  was  a  loud 
outcry,  and  clashing  of  arms  above^  and  the 
shouts  of  men  in  deadly  strife. 

To  explain  this  we  must  take  our  readers  with 
us  to  the  house  of  the  Armourer. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIIL 

THB  NEWS  OP  HAB0LD*8  SEIZURE— THB  CON- 
fiULTATION— THE  LETTER  OF  MENACE— THB 
CHASE — THE  DISCOVERY  OP  THE  HOUSE 
WHERE  THE  TOUNQ  EARL  WAS  CONCEALED 
--FLIGHT  AND  DEATH  OP  THE  MURDERESS. 

THE  carriage  which  contained  the  helpless  form 
of  Harold  Fordyce  had  scarcely  rolled  away 
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from  the  end  of  the  courfyard,  when  a  woman's 
form  emerged  from  the  darkness,  and  hurriedly 
made  her  way  towards  the  dwelling  of  the 
Armourer. 

This  was  the  woman  whom  Harold  had 
succoured,  and  who  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  a  decoy  used  to  inveigle  the  Young  Earl 
into  a  snare. 

Her  povwty  onlv  had  forced  her  to  consent 
to  such  an  enterprise. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "  I  have  performed  my  part 
of  the  bargain.  I  have  ensbled  them  to  trap 
that  brave  and  generous  young  man  ;  I  promised 
no  more.  Now  I  will  enable  his  fnends  to 
rescue  him,  if  the  murderous  designs  of  his 
enemies  are  not  too  quickly  carried  out." 

She  hurried,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  house 
of  the  Armourer. 

Concealing,  of  course,  her  own  part  in  the 
transaction,  she  told  the  story  of  the  abduc- 
tion. 

With  loud  exclamations  of  fury,  the  brave  old 
Armourer  heard  of  this  new  misfortune,  while 
Ettie,  clinging  to  his  arm,  listened  in  abject 
terror, 

"Off  with  you,  girl,"  cried  the  Armourer, 
gently  pushing  her  away,  and  then  kissing  her 
brow ;  "  yon  shall  not  uius  easily  be  robbed  of 
a  husband.  Hoi  there,  Charles,'*  he  cried, 
striding  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  calling  to 
his  apprentice,  "see  that  my  horse  is  ready 
saddled  at  the  door  in  a  few  minutes.  I  will 
away  at  once  to  Ben  Firebrace,"  he  added  to 
Ettie.  "  Fear  nothing  girl ;  ere  morning  he 
will  be  with  you  again." 

"But  with  whom  can  he  be?"  said  Ettie ; 
"  who  can  now  be  so  inveterate  against  him  V* 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  Armourer ;  "  but  this 
I  do  know  that  unless  I  find  him  in  three  dajrs 
I  shall  have  lost  my  life  in  the  search.  Provi- 
dence has  looked  over  us  in  all  our  doings 
hitherto,  and  it  will  look  over  us  again." 

At  this  moment  an  idea  occurred  suddenly  to 
Ettie,  and  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

She  returned  just  as  Charles,  the  apprentice, 
had  called  up  the  stairs  that  the  horse  was 
ready. 

"  Here,  father,"  she  cried ;  "  here  perhaps  is 
a  clue  to  the  mystoT'." 

So  saying,  she  handed  to  her  father  a  letter. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  V*  he  said,  in 
wonder. 

Well  he  might  wonder. 

It  was  the  letter  which  Lady  Grace  had 
written,  in  which  she  had  vowed  deadly  ven- 
geance against  him. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  "  this  is  a  clue  to  the 
mystery.  Tell  me,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
woman  who  had  brought  the  information,  "  was 
a  lady  mixed  up  in  this  matter  f " 

"  res,  a  young  lady," 

"  One  you  know  t" 

"Yes.    Lady  Cowley." 

Ettie's  eyes  brightened. 

"  I  said  so,"  she  cried.  "  That  letter  was  the 
clue  to  the  mystery.  You  know  now  how  to 
proceed." 

"Yea,"  cried  the  Armourer.  "I  know  this 
horrid  woman  by  name.  I  have  heard  ITarold 
speak  about  her,  and  know  well  bow  far  her 
villanous  mind  would  go  in  inventing  a  deadly 
vengeance  against  him.   Qood-bye,  Ettie,  good- 
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bje,  and,  if  ProTidence  will  but  grtnt  me  the 
chance,  Harold  shall  be  home  with  hb  again  ere 
to-morrow  evening." 

On  quitting  his  hoDae,  the  Armoorer  sped 
away  on  horaebaok,  to  the  head-qnarten  of  the 
regiment  which  Ben  Firebrace  commanded. 

Xate  as  he  was  he  found  the  colonel  np  and 
stirring. 

Ben  smiled  heartily  when  he  aaw  the  Axmonrer 
and  heard  his  story, 

**  By  Jove  1"  he  said ;  "  wonden  and  adven- 
tures will  neyer  cease  in  onr  time.  I  think  we 
may  consider  ourselves  lucky,  for  we're  always 
in  for  some  kind  of  fighting." 

"Well,  it  is  in  your  line,  Ben,"  said  the 
Armourer ;  "  but  for  my  part  Tve  given  up 
enjoying  those  things.  I'd  rather  now  settle 
down  to  a  quiet  life,  and  I  must  say  that  I  can- 
not enjoy  anything  of  this  kind  when  one  of  my 
best  friends  is  in  danger." 

'*  Well,  of  course  that  takes  away  from  the 
pleasure,"  said  Ben ;  "but  never  mind,  Tve  got 
my  men  readv,  and  we'll  find  him,  and  bring 
him  home  safe  enough.  I'm  a  wonderful  fellow 
for  believing  in  luck,  and  I've  a  firm  belief  that 
Harold  Fordyce  is  one  of  those  that  wasn't  bom 
to  be  caught  and  killed  like  a  fox  in  a  trap." 

The  troopers  were  soon  had  out,  and  a  party 
of  thirty  started  on  the  North  Bead. 

The  woman  who  had  acted  as  the  decoy  was 
the  one  to  give  the  direction,  and  it  was  in  the 
early  dawn  that  they  broke  into  the  old  place 
just  as  Lady  Grace  was  endeavouring  to  force 
Harold  Fordyce  into  an  infamous  compact. 

Their  object  was  soon  gained  in  so  far  as  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold went. 
But  the  question  was  where  was  Harold. 
No  one  would  tell. 

They  had  gained  sufficient  faith  in  their  victory 
to  believe  that  she  would  be  ultimately  triumph- 
ant, and  thev  had,  therefore,  no  inclination  to 
yield  too  etsily  to  their  enemies. 

One  of  them,  however,  at  length  betrayed  the 
secret  of  the  sobterranean  pit. 

This  was  the  man  whose  duty  it  wai  to  take 
down  the  prisoner's  food. 

Sorely  pressed  by  the  Puritan  troopers,  he 
considered  it  wisely  to  save  his  own  life  by  con- 
fessing the  truth,  and  releasing  a  fellow  being 
from  hideous  captivity. 

So,  with  the  sword  of  a  Bepublican  soldier  at 
his  throat,  he  consented  to  run  the  risk  of  future 
punishment  from  his  ofBuided  mistress»  and  led 
the  way  to  the  room  where  the  strange  burial  of 
the  living  had  taken  place. 

The  opening  was  soon  made,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  Harold,  none  the  worse  for  the  few 
hours  he  had  spent  in  the  darkness,  emerged 
into  the  light,  and  once  more  greeted  his 
friends. 

"  And  now,  then,"  exclaimed  Ben  Firebrace, 
"  let  us  find  this  female  demon ;  there  is  no 
pity,  no  quarter  for  her." 

Everywhere    throughout    the    house    they 
searched. 
But  in  vain. 

In  the  first  heat  of  the  contest— short  but 
fierce— the  bravest  spirit  of  the  whole  gang  had 
fied. 
This  was  Captain  Archer. 
When  she  learned  this  she  was  desparing. 


There  was  no  one  now  to  help  her. 
Flying  from  the  house,  theiefore,  nhe  made 
her  way  with  all  haste  across  the  grounds. 

Here  the  troopers  caught  sight  of  her,  and 
many  shots  were  fired  after  her. 

Maddened  now  with  rage  and  fear ;  seeing 
all  her  hopes  blasted ;  having  nothing  now  to 
expect  in  tne  future  but  infamy,  she  resolved  to 
meet  death. 

To  her  enemies  she  would  not  give  the  satis- 
faction of  compassing  her  destruction,  but  she 
resolved  to  effect  it  with  her  own  hands. 

She  knew  well  where  to  find  the  death  she 
now  so  earnestly  sought. 

Near  the  end  of  the  grounds  was  a  pool  of 
water,  deep,  dark,  and  dangerous. 

Trees  overhung  it,  and  noisome  weeds  nodded 
over  its  mar^n,  and  long  grass  on  its  edges  hid 
hideous  reptiles. 
Towards  this  she  sped. 
In  vain  her  pursuers  dashed  after^her. 
Her  desperate  resolve  seemed  to  have  given 
to  her  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  away  she 
fied  before  them,  her  long  hair  floatiog  in  the 
wind. 

When  she  reached  the  margin  of  the  minia- 
ture lake  she  hesitated  not. 

With  her  arms  cast  aloft^  she  gave  one  pierc- 
ing shriek,  and,  plunging  in,  disappeared  below 
the  surface. 

Whether  in  her  death  agony  she  clutched  the 
roots  beneath,  we  cannot  say,  but  certainly  the 
body  never  rose  again  until  dragged  for  by  the 
troopers,  who,  when  they  released  her  from  the 
ooze  and  slime  of  the  pool,  started  in  amazement 
at  her  beauty. 

She  was  more  lovely  now  in  death  than  ever 
she  had  been  in  life. 
The  features  were  calm  and  placid. 
All  the  hideous  passions  which  had  defaced 
her  had  now  fled  with  her  spirit  for  ever. 

Borne  back  to  the  house  where  her  retainers 
were  now  completely  overcome  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  troopers,  she  was  left  in  their  hands  by 
Harold  Fordyce,  to  be  buried  beside  her  hus- 
band. 

Then,  dismissing  the  troops,  the  Toung  Earl, 
Ben  Firebrace,  and  the  Armourer,  made  their 
way  to  the  nearest  inn  to  refresh  themselves 
after  their  fierce  fight. 

"  I  wish,**  said  Beu  Firebrace,  as  he  raised  his 
glass  to  his  lips,  "  that  I  could  drink  success  to 
our  last  campaign  ;  but  it  is  not  so." 
"  Why  not  7"  asked  Harold. 
"Because  there  is  one  other  campaign  which 
we  are  bound  to  undertake  together.'* 
*<  And  what  is  that?" 

<<The  destruction  of  one  of  the  haunts  of 
those  vile  wretches  who,  years  ago,  gave  us  so 
much  trouble,  and  who  now  have  grown  old  in 
vice." 
"  Whom  do  vou  mean  ?" 
"The  friends  of  Quelf ;  they  are  collected 
together  in  a  place  in  the  city,  where  we  must 
seek  them  out  and  destroy  them.  It  is  to  me 
that  the  task  has  been  deputed  by  Cromwell, 
but  I  am  certain  that  from  such  an  enterprise 
neither  of  you  would  like  to  be  absent." 

"  Ton  are  right,"  cried  Harold.  "  I  for  one 
shall  never  rest  till  my  own  ^es  have  seen  hia 
destruction,  or  till  my  own  hands  have  effected 
it." 
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'*  I  was  sure  you  would.  And  you  Leslie  P" 
'<  Will  gladly  make  one  of  the  party.  With 
him  will  die  the  last  of  our  enemies  ;  for,  from 
what  I  heard  ere  I  started  last  night,  three  days 
hence  Lord  Raymond — tried  by  a  summary  tri- 
bunal—will be  executed  on  Tower  Hill." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  MEETING  IN  CANTERBURY  FIELDS— THE 
OLD  HOUSE  BY  THE  RIVER— THE  OUTPOSTS 
—THE  ATTACK— THE  DEATH  OP  QUELP,  THE 
DWARF, 

The  three  friends  reached  London  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  whoi  the  attack  was  made 
on  the  house  of  Lady  Grace  Cowley. 
65 


Ben  left  them  at  the  house  in  the  Strand, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  Whitehall  for  in- 
structions. 

He  promised  to  be  with  them  on  tlie  following 
evening. 

Eagerly  they  awaited  his  arrivaL 

One  by  one  their  enemies  which  had  ever 
threatened  them  were  falling  away. 

Lady  Grace  Cowley  was  dead ;  the  Man  of 
Mystery  was  dead  too,  and  buried  in  an  obsoore 
grave. 

Harry  Martin,  and  all  the  gang  which  be  had 
gathered  round  him,  had  disappeared  also,  and 
Lord  Raymond  also  might  be  said  to  be  only 
awaiting  the  sentence  of  death,  to  expiate  his 
crimes  on  Tower  Hill, 
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On  the  Beoond  night  Ben  FIrebrace  onoe  more 
made  his  appearaaoe. 

His  ooming  was  told  to  them  beforehand,  by 
the  clanging  of  arms  on  the  pavement,  and  the 
heayy  tramp  of  men. 

Ettie  shuddered  as  she  looked  ont  and  saw 
the  bands  of  mail-olad  men  surronnding  her 
father's  house. 

"Why  do  you  shudder?"  asked  her  aifianoed 
husband,  with  a  smile. 

As  he  leaned  oyer  her,  with  his  arm  around 
her  waist,  he  felt  the  thrill  pais  through  her 
form. 

**  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  old  times,**  she  said. 

"  And  were  they  not  pleasant  ?*' 

"Not  so  pleasant  as  now,"  she  said. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  blushing  oheek,  as 
she  looked  up. 

**  So  say  I,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I  cannot  avoid 
this  one  adventure.  I  have  passed  my  word  to 
Ben  Firebrace  and  your  father,  and  I  must  go ; 
but  this  I  belieye  will  be  my  last  warlike  expe- 
dition. I  shall  hang  up  my  sword  and  rest  ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  enemies  of  my  country  de- 
mand that  I  arouse  myself  again." 

"I  always,  in  days  gone  by,  dreaded  these 
night  alarms,  dear  Harold,**  said  Ettie ;  "but 
I  hare  grown  somewhat  more  used  to  them,  and 
years  too  has  given  me  more  discretion.  Oh, 
how  I  trembled  when  I  heard  the  drums  beating, 
and  then  the  loud  demand  of  stem  voices  for 
entrance.  But  tell  me,  Harold,  is  there  much 
danger  in  this  last  venture  ?'* 

"  Danger  always  atr«nds  battle,*'  said  Harold, 
"  but  fear  nothing.  Trust  in  my  good  fortune, 
and,  above  all,  in  Providence,  and  you  will  see 
me  ere  morning  returning  to  you  safe  and 
sound." 

As  he  stooped  and  kissed  i^her  again,  Ben 
Firebrace  entered  the  room. 

"  Here  I  am,"  he  cried,  "  punctual  as  ever. 
Ah  !**  he  added,  in  his  jovial  manner,  "you  are 
taking  a  leaf  ont  of  my  book.*' 

"In  what  wayP"  asked  Harold  Fordyce, 
laughing  heartily. 

"Ton  are  taking  leave  of  your]  lady  love  ere 
going  to  the  wars,*'  said  Ben.  "I  have  just 
been  to  see  my  Lizzie,  and  she  swears  I  shall 
never  go  to  battle  again.*' 

"  So  I  have  resolved  and  promised,  Ben," 
said  Harold. 

Ben  laughed  a  loud,  jocund  laugh. 

**  Ah  1"  he  said,  *<  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
make  such  a  promise,  but  for  my  part  I  cannot 
join  you.  My  business  is  war,  and  love  is  only 
for  my  leisure  moments." 

"  When  are  you  to  be  married,  Ben  ?"  asked 
Harold,  as  he  buckled  on  his  sword. 

"  If  I  am  spared  this  night,  I  intend  to  wed 
my  Lizzie  in  a  fortnight,"  replied  Ben. 

"  Then  vour  wedding-day  shall  be  ours,  also," 
said  Harold,  gaily. 

"  That  is,"  said  the  Armourer,  as  he  entered 
with  a  flagon  of  rich  old  ale,  "that  is,  provided 
/  am  agreeable.  Now,  then,  my  worthies, 
drink  to  the  success  of  our  arms  this  night ;  and 
you,  Ettie,  must  drink  too  to  our  safe  and 
speedy  return." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  Young  Earl  had 
pressed  his  affianced  bride  in  a  warm  and 
ardent  embrace,  |and!  quitted  the  house  with 
her  father  and  Ben  Firebrace. 


Ettie  leaned  ont  of  window,  and  watched 
them  as  tkey  leaped  upon  their  hones,  and 
passed  along  the  Strand,  at  the  head  of 
their  men. 

Then  she  closed  the  window  to  shut  out  the 
black  dreariness  of  the  night,  and  calling  her 
maid,  sat  with  her  by  the  blight,  blazing  fire. 

She  was  very  silent. 

A  dread  oppxestion— a  fear  of  evil  had  pos- 
session of  her  heart. 

What  if,  after  all  theee  years— what  if,  after 
her  long  years  of  hope  and  love,  the  idol  of  her 
heart  should  be  torn  from  her  f 

How  she  hated  QueU— how  she  haled  their 
enemies— how  she  prayed  for  the  one  she 
loved ! 

Meanwhile,  before  we  describe  the  move* 
ments  of  Ben  Firebrace,  and  his  troop,  we  must 
return  to  Peter  Qaelf  the  Dwarf. 

When  he  had  dashed  the  light  out  in  the 
vaults  of  the  old  houee,  he  at  onoe  crawled 
away,  and  made  for  his  boat. 

Eatering  this,  he  pulled  out  upon  the  dark 
river,  and  with  the  tide,  which  was  now  flowing 
down  the  river,  was  shot  rapidly  towards  Lon> 
don  Bridge. 

The  wretched  crew  with  whom  he  had  now  so 
long  been  acquainted  and  mixed  up,  expected 
his  arrival  with  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
patience. 

He  had  told  them  he  was  going  upon  a*secret 
expedition  in  seareh  of  more  treasure. 

This  of  oourse  he  had  promised  to  divide  be- 
tween them. 

Oar  readers  can  guess  for  themselves  what 
truth  there  was  in  this  promise. 

He  had  only  made  it  to  keep  them  from  leek- 
ing  after  him,  while  be  effected  his  escape  from 
England. 

Now,  however,  that  he  had  failed  in  his  ob- 
ject, he  resolved  once  more  to  join  his  associates, 
and  as  he  could  obtain  wealth  in  no  other  way, 
to  endeavour  to  procure  it  by  forcible  means. 

His  companions  were  naturally  enraged  at 
the  failure  of  the  undertaking. 

They  swore  deadly  oaths  of  vengeance  against 
the  Young  Earl,  and  registered  a  hideous  vow 
to  torture  him  and  his  friends  whenever  they 
got  hold  of  them,  until  they  compelled  them  to 
yield  up  the  secret  of  their  treasure. 

There  seemed,  however,  no  chance  of  finding 
Harold  or  the  Armourer. 

Days  went  by,  and  they  began  to  despair  of 
ever  being  able  to  work  out  their  ends. 

They  called  together  a  secret  conference  in 
their  place  of  gathering. 

It  must  be  UDderstood  that  those  whom  Quelf 
now  called  his  friends,  were  not  as  before  those 
of  the  apprentices  who  despised  to  join  the 
friends  of  Harold,  or  even  the  idle  and  vagabond 
apprentices. 

They  were  positively  the  scum  of  London 
society — the  dregs  of  the  population. 

Many  among  them,  who  of  a  night  haunted 
the  miserable  precincts  of  Canterbury  Fields, 
were  certainly  apprentices  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  employment,  but  the  reminder 
were  the  evil  companions  whom  they  had  picked 
up  in  their  wanderings  to  and  fro. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a  half -ruined  house 
near  the  tower. 

It  in  fact  was  close  to  the  "  Golden  Fleece," 
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and  some  of  the  top  windows  of  the  gloomy  old 
fortress  could  be  seen  from  its  chambers. 
I  It  had  always  had  a  bad  reputation. 

It  had  been  the  residence  of  a  man  who  had 
obtained  his  living  no  one  knew  how. 
He  was  suspected  of  being  a  nyer  thief. 
It  was  his  habit  certainly  to  go  out  alone  in  a 
boat  at  night,  and  disappear  for  hours. 

Had  people  watched  him,  howerer,  they 
would  have  seen  him  constantly  going  and 
returning,  and  each  time  bringing  with  him  a 
barrel  or  a  bale  of  goods. 

At  length  a  young  fellow,  more  renturesome 
than  the  rest,  resolved  to  watch  him. 
For  two  nights  he  was  baffled  entirely. 
At  length,  however,  on  the  third  night  he  saw 
him  emerge  stealthily  from  the  rear  of   the 
premises,  and  descend  into  his  boat. 
The  young  adventurer  followed, 
Woodger,  for  such  was  his  name,  leaving  the 
bank  of  the  river,  made  his  way  towards  the 
Pool,  where  several  large  vessels  were  lying. 

On  the  poop  of  one  of  these  a  red  light  was 
displayed. 

Towards  this  vessel  Woodger  made  his  way, 
and  drew  his  boat  beneath  the  hull. 

In  a  few  moments  a  man  appeared  on  the 
deck,  and  but  an  instant  or  two  sufficed  to  hand 
down  several  packages. 

This  was  quite  enough,  but  the  venturesome 
spy'followed  him  until  be  saw  him  taking  the 
bales  into  his  own  house. 

Here,  just  as  he  took  in  the  last,  a  sudden 
beam  of  moonlight  broke  over  the  river,  and 
disclosed  the  watcher  concealed  behind  an  anole 
of  the  wall. 

The  event  which  followed  was  done  in  a 
moment. 

Woodger  made  one  dash  forward,  and  plunged 
a  knife  into  the  side  of  the  adventurer. 

Fearful  lest  if  he  cast  the  body  into  the 
river  it  might  be  discovered,  he  dragged  it  into 
his  house,  and  there  concealed  it. 

The  neighbours,  however,  were  many  of  them 
in  the  secret  of  the  adventure,  and  had  promised 
that  if  he  did  not  return  before  a  certain  hour 
they  would  come  to  tho  house,  and  demand  him 
of  Woodger, 

When  the  man  did  not  return,  therefore,  they 
clamoured  at  the  door,  and,  not  meeting  with  a 
satisfactory  reply,  they  burst  in. 

The  door  was  battered  in,  and  the  house,  some- 
how or  another  in  the  confusion,  was  set  on  fire. 
It  was  never  again  rebuilt. 
Woodger  perished  in  the  flames,  but  the  body 
of  the  watcher  was  found  in  an  off  room. 

He  was  not  dead,  as  the  river  thief  had 
imagined. 

Despite  his  wound,  he  still  lived  to  tell  his 
tale  ere  he  died. 

Ever  since  that  night  the  place  was  of  such 
bad  reputation  that  no  one  would  care  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

.  ^^.'^"  *^«»  P^«»»  then,  that  the  friends  of 
gnelf  had  chosen  for  their  place  of  meeting. 

On  the  night  before  that  on  which  Ben  Fire- 
brace  and  his  troopers  arrived  at  the  Armourer's 
there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  thieves. 

They  had  become  sick  of  prowling  about,  and 
Packing  up  what  they  could  get,  and  they  heard 
with  delight  a  proposition  that  Quelf  made  to 
break  into  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  Bentham,  a 


rich  man,  who  resided  in  a  mansion  some  miles 
beyond  the  Tower  of  London. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  therefore,  when  all  the 
neighbourhood  were  asleep,  our  band  of 
marauders  issued  forth  from  their  hiding-place, 
and  prepared  to  take  their  way  towards  Sir 
Charles  Bentham's. 

Wisely  enough  Ben  Firebraoe  determined  to 
allow  them  to  take  tlieir  way  into  the  country, 
where  they  could  overtake  them  without  rousing 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  commands  he  had  received  from  Cromwell 
were  to  kill  withour  reserve. 

The  band  numbered  in  it  desperate  assassins, 
and  the  stem  Puritan  was  determined  to  rid 
society  of  such  a  pest. 

Quelf,  in  truth,  was  not  the  worst  among  the 
crew  that  set  out  that  night  from  the  old  house 
by  the  river. 

There  were  among  them  men  older  and  deeper 
still  in  crime  than  he,  and  the  Puritan  comman- 
der set  out  on  this  expedition  of  exteimination 
with  much  the  same  feeling  that  actuates  the 
hunters  who  brave  the  perils  of  the  pathless 
jungle  in  search  of  wild  and  ferocious  beasts. 

Sir  Charles  Bentham  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  approaching  attack  upon  his  house. 

He  was  sittiog  at  the  window  of  his  study 
there,  when  the  Puritan  soldiers  made  their 
appearance,  and  not  a  little  surprised  he  was  to 
see  them  halted  at  his  door. 

He  was  a  man  known  to  be  a  staunch  friend 
to  the  Commonwealth,  or  he  might  certainly 
have  experienced  some  sensation  of  fear  at  be- 
holding the  formidable  array. 
Bat  as  it  was  he  felt  no  alarm. 
"What  want  ye,  my  men?"  he  cried,  as  he 
leaned  out  of  the  window. 

"  To  speak  with  you  a  moment,**  replied  Ben. 
"  Tour  house  is  in  danger.** 
»'  In  danger  !*' 

*'  Yes.  Open  quickly,  and  let  my  men  conceal 
themselves,"  returned  Ben  Firebrace. 

Sir  Charles  withdrew  his  head,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  door  was  opened  by  a  domestic, 
who  at  once  conducted  Ben,  and  Harold,  and 
the  Armourer  into  the  presence  of  his  master. 
A  very  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  matters. 
**  No  time  Is  to  be  lost,*'  said  Ben,  "  for  these 
ruffians  will  be  here  shortly.*' 

"  And  how  do  you  purpose  proceeding  ?"  asked 
Sir  Charles,  anxiously. 

"  Some  of  my  men,**  he  said,  must  secrete 
themselves  in  the  house,  while  others  hide 
behind  the  bushes,  and  follow  the  miscreants 
to  the  spot  where  they  appear  likely  to  make  an 
attack.  They  must  then  suffer  them  to  make  a 
partial  entrance,  and  attaek  them  from  behind, 
while  those  in  the  house  fire  on  them  in  front.*' 
"  Then  your  desire  is  to  destroy  them  utterly  ?" 
"  Yes,  it  is.  I  have  orders  not  to  arrest  but 
to  kill." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Sir  Charles,  who  was  an 
old  soldier,  and  used  to  bloodshed.  **Such 
ruffians  are  best  out  of  the  world.  Hasten,  then, 
to  make  your  arrangements.  My  honse  is  at 
your  disposal." 

It  took  but  a  short  time  to  arrange  the  men  as 
Ben  Firebrace  desired. 

Half  the  men  were  disposed  at  a  point  within 
the  house,  where  they  could  at  any  moment 
be  made  available. 
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The  other  half  weze  dlBtribnted  in  the 
gronndi.  behind  Bhrobe  and  treei. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Preeentlj,  along  the  hitherto  qaiet  road,  was 
heard  the  pattering  of  feet. 

Ko  Toiees,  howerer. 

The  ruffians  had  drank  npcti  their  road  to 
keep  np  their  cowage,  bnt  they  were  too  eager 
toseizeapon  their  booty  to  risk  anything  by 
making  a  distnrbanoe. 

Soon  they  reached  the  gate. 

Peter  Qaelf  entered  fint. 

He  glanced  aronnd  eagerly. 

AU  was  still. 

The  hoose  was  enyeloped  In  darkness;  not 
the  slightest  glimmer  of  light  was  to  be  •seen ; 
ayery  one  seemed  tnily  to  haye  retired  to  rest. 

•<  Come  on,  my  men/*  ccied  Qaelf.  "  Gome  on  ; 
all  goes  well/' 

One  by  one  the  rillanons  crew  made  their 
way  into  the  grounds,  and  approached  the 
honse. 

Qaelf  led  the  way. 

He  had  evidently  been  there  before  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery. 

As  soon  as  they  approached  the  window  Qaelf 
bade  them  stop  for  a  moment. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  enter  as  quietly  as  yon  can* 
bat  if  yon  have  to  force  your  way  in  do  not 
mind  i  for  we  are  in  too  great  nnmbers  to  fear 
them,  and,  besides,  the  honse  is  far  from  others.*' 

They  then  spproached  the  window,  and  one 
of  them  forced  a  large  iron  bar  beneath  the  sash. 

Two  of  them  then  knelt  on  this,  and  a  loud 
crash  was  heard. 

The  window  was  forced  open ! 

Qaelf  was  the  first  to  spring  in. 

As  he  did  so,  a  loud,  ringing  report  re- 
sounded in  the  air,  and  the  flashes  of  the 
muskets  of  the  Puritan  troopers  showed  whence 
the  deadly  missiles  had  been  sent. 

At  the  same  time,  a  hand  to  hand  encounter 
was  going  on  within  the  houie. 

Hiurold  Fordyce  at  once  singled  out  his  foe, 
and  dashed  upon  him  sword  in  hand. 

Quelf  was  wild  with  rage. 

It  was  intensely  infuriating  to  him  to  find 
the  Young  Earl  in  such  a  place. 

"  Curses  on  yon  1"  he  shouted.  '<  If  I  die  upon 
this  spot  this  shall  be  your  last  act  of  treachery  1** 

Bnt  he  had  no  time  to  pat  in  practice  the  act 
of  cowardice  he  had  intended. 

fie  had  sought  his  pistol  in  order  to  fire  at  his 
antagonist  unawares. 

But  Harold  was  too  quick  for  him. 

His  sword  was  as  swift  in  its  movements  as 
a  lightning  flash,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
weapon  of  the  Dwarf  was  dashed  from  his  grasp 
and  he  fell  backwards. 

He  made  a  rush  back,  bnt  there  was  no  time 
to  recover  himself. 

In  another  moment  the  sword  of  the  Tonng 
Karl  had  passed  through  the  chest  of  the  Dwarf, 
who  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  gasping  cry,  while 
the  blood  poured  in  a  terrible  stream  from  his 
mouth. 

For  a  few  moments  he  lay  where  he  had  fallen, 
his  eyes  rolling  with  fearful  malice,  even  in  ^his 
dying  moments. 

But  he  was  unable  to  express  in  words  the 
deadly  hate  of  his  heart,  and  in  a  few  fminates 
stiffened  into  death  I 


The  rest  of  the  gang  faied  as  badly,  for,  as 
our  readers  may  remember,  the  orders  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  were,  **  Do  not  arrest^  bnt  kill  I'* 

Not  one  of  the  many  compisaions  who  had 
come  with  him  escaped. 

Surrounded  by  brave  and  well*arned  men, 
they  had  no  chance^  and  one  by  one  they  fell  a 
prey  to  their  foes. 

When  order  was  at  length  restored,  the  dead 
bodies  were  flung  out  of  the  window,  and  left 
with  those  outside  to  await  the  nuuming. 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦       •    » 

We  turn  to  another  scene,  afar  more  peaceful 
one,  which  is  the  last  scene  but  one  of  the  drama 
which  for  so  many  weeks  I  have  placed  before 
my  readers. 

While  the  fight  was  proceeding,  Ettie  sat  in 
her  room  with  her  maid,  waiting  eagerly  for 
Harold. 

All  through  the  night  they  watched. 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning  they  once  more 
heard  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  and  running 
eagerly  to  the  open  casement,  Ettie  saw  her 
lover  and  her  father  coming  up  the  street  with 
Ben  Firebraoe. 

Ben  halted  his  men  at  the  door,  and  raised 
his  plumed  hat. 

<*  1  took  them  from  yon,  Mistress  Leslie,*'  he 
cried,  **  and  I've  brought  them  home  in  safety. 
Adieu  for  the  present." 

Then  he  rode  gaily  down  the  street  with  his 
free  men,  and  the  Armoarer  and  the  Tonng 
Earl  ascended  the  stairs. 

Ettie  met  her  lover  with  beaming  smiles,  and 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Dear^dear  Harold,"  she  cried,  «<a'ter  all 
my*  presentiments  you  have  returned  safe  to 
me." 

**Tes-*unwounded  even." 

**  And  now,  then,  von  can  give  me  your  pro- 
mise that  never  agam  will  yon  draw  your  sword 
except——" 

**  Except  in  your  defenoe." 

With  her  own  fair  hands  Ettie  Leslie  re- 
moved it,  and,  with  her  own  fair  hands  too, 
two  weeks  after,  she  hung  it  ov«ff  the  mantle- 
piece  in  the  splendid  dining-hall  of  the  mansion 
which  the  Young  Earl  had  purchased  for  her  by 
the  waters  of  the  silvery  Thames. 

It  was  a  splendid  wedding  and  a  happy  one, 
that  doable  wedding  of  the  Young  Earl  and 
Ettie,  and  Lizzie  and  Ben  Firebraoe,  and  not  the 
least  smiling  among  those  faces  that  surrounded 
them,  were  the  faces  of  Alicia  and  Rupert,  Lord 
and  Lady  Villiers,  and  Max  Bowden  and  his  fair 
young  wife,  Nelly  Dyser. 

Oeorge  Landrite  attained  the  summit  of  his 
wishes  and  wedded  Ella  Caresby. 

Lord  Raymond,  who  was  executed  on  Tower 
Hill  three  days  after  the  death  of  Peter  Quelf, 
the  Dwarf,  left  a  black  memory  to  carry  him 
down  through  history  ;  but  there  were  few  in 
those  times  who  were  more  respected  and  loved 
than  the  Young  Earl  of  Derveentwater  and  his 
countess,  who  lived  many  years  with  Frank 
Leslie  in  their  pleasant  mansion  on  the  Thames, 
and  left  children  to  regret  and  booonr  them 
when  they  passed  away  to  the  Happt  Lahdb 
which  are  for  all ! 


THE  END. 
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